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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION 


THE   EPISTLES   OF  ST.  PAUL'S  FIRST  CAPTIVITY. 


The  Efdstles  of  St.  Paul's  csptiTity— tothe  Epheeians, 
PMlippians,  Colossiaiis,  and  Fhilemon — form  a  distixiet 
^np,  distmgniflhed  bj  certain  marked  obaracieristics 
both  of  style  and  sabject,  in  the  series  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Jnst  as,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Theesalonian  Epistles,  beloiunng  to  the 
second  missionary  jonmey,  the  fonr  great  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  Qalatians,  and  Romans,  written  at  the 
close  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  show  a  **  second 
manner,"  with  eiactly  that  nnion  at  similarity  and 
diTersiiy  which  marks  a  tme  development  of  tlionght 
and  circnmstanoe — so,  in  comparison  with  this  laner 
group  the  Epistles,  of  the  GaptiTity  present  a  "  third 
manner,"  itself  again  markedly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Pastoral  EpisUes,  of  still  later  date.  In  those  early 
days  of  Christianity  events  mored  fast;  under  the 
living  Apostolic  inspiration  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
Apodolic  mission,  snccessiye  years  marked  changes  as 
great  as  wonld  have  indicated  the  lapse  of  generations 
in  more  ordinary  times.  Wlien  we  compare  the  mar- 
vellons  growth  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  the  thirty 
years  (or  thereabouts)  of  St.  Paul's  own  Apostolate— 
from  a  small  sect  limited  to  Palestine,  hardly  as  yet 
completely  distingnished  from  the  Judaic  system,  to  a 
communify  which  had  its  branches  in  every  province  of 
the  Boman  world,  and  which  was  obviously  advancing 
to  a  world-wide  dominion — ^we  may  be  prepared  to  find 
obvious  and  important  developmente^  M>th  of  tea<^hing 
and  of  circumstance,  even  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
Apostolic  ministry. 

I.  The  Period  to  whioh  they  belong.— In  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  majori^  of  commentators, 
ancient  and  modem,  I  take  these  £pistles  to  belong  to 
the  Boman  captivi^,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Acts 
leaves  St.  Paul,  and  to  which  he  was  consigned  about 
the  year  a.d.  61.  It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  by 
Meyer  and  other  German  commentators  to  refer  them 
to  the  CsBsarean  captivity  of  Acts  zziv. — ^zxvi.  The 
reasons  on  which  this  proposal  is  based  may  be  seen 
in  Meyer's  edition  of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  " 
(IfUrodueHon,  sect.  2).  They^  prove,  however,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  not  only  trivial,  even  if  maintained, 
but  in  themselves  uncertain,  resting  largely  on  mere 
supposition,  and  certainly  incapable  of  stimding  against 
the  powerful  arguments  whicn  may  be  brought  on  the 
other  side.  These  are  of  two  kinds--general  and  special. 
Of  the  first  kind  is  the  whole  style  and  tone  of  the 
Epistles,  indicating  a  tranntion  to  an  entirely  different 
and  most  important  sphere  of  missionary  labour,  such 
as  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  the  comparatively  im- 
imporiant  town  of  Csasarea;  and,  moreover,  the  obvious 
expectation  by  the  writer  (see  Phil.  ii.  24;  Philem. 
verse  22)  of  a  speedy  release  irom  captivit]^,  which  would 
enable  him  to  visit,  not  Rome  ana  Spain,  as  was  his 
intention  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
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Jerusalem  (Acts  xix.  21;  Bom.  xv.  24,  25),  but 
Macedonia  and  the  Eastern  churches,  where  at  the 
earlier  time  he  declared  that  he  had  "no  longer  any 
place"  ^Rom.  xv.  23;  comp.  Acts  xx.  25).  Of  the 
latter  kmd  are  the  references  found — especiallv  in 
the  most  personal  of  aU  the  Episties,  the  Epistle  to 
his  beloved  Church  at  Philippi — ^to  tiie  manifestation 
of  his  bonds  "  in  the  whole  Ptsetorium  "  (Phil,  i  13) — a 
phrase  which  (in  spite  of  the  verbal  coincidence  with  Acts 
xxiiL  35)  could  not  well  be  used  of  his  prison  at  CsBsarea ; 
to  the  converts  made  from  "Csesar's  nousehold,"  which 
must  surely  have  belong^  to  Rome  (Phil.  iv.  22) ;  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  captivity,  which  describe  with 
an  almost  technical  accuracy  (see  Note  on  Eph.  vi.  20) 
the  imprisonment  at  Rome  "in  his  own  hired  house 
with  the  soldier  that  kept  him,"  and  the  freedom  which 
he  then  had  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  31),  but  which  at 
Caasarea,  especially  coneidering  the  especial  object 
contemplatea  by  Felix  in  prolonging  his  captivity  (Acts 
xxiv.  26),  was  eminentiy  improbable. 

In  accordance,  also,  with  the  BenenJ  (minion,  I 
should  designate  this  as  St.  Pam's  "First  Roman 
Captivity ;  '^though  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more  appropriate 
that  the  evidence  for  the  common  odief  that  St  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  from  his  captivity,  and  that,  after  a 
period  of  freedom,  he  underwent  a  second  imprisonment^ 
which  was  only  closed  by  his  death,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  PAfiTORAi.  Epistlbs.  For 
with  this  belief  the  acceptance  of  these  Epistles  as 
genuine  is  closely,  if  not  inseparably,  connected,  (hi 
the  feiDBTsl  character  and  circumstances  of  both  cap- 
tivities see  EoBcwrsus  (at  the  dose  of  the  Acts  of  me 
Aposties)  on  the  Later  Years  of  8t  PauTs  Life. 

n.  The  OeniiinenesB  of  these  Epistles.— On 
this  point  external  evidence  is  strong  and  unvarying. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  all  were  in- 
cluded unhesitatingly  in  all  the  catalogues  and  versions 
of  St.  Paul's  Episties,  and  placed  by  Eusebius  (as  by 
others  before  him)  in  the  list  of  the  New  Testament 
books  "  acknowledged  by  aU."  More  detailed  evidence 
will  be  with  more  advantage  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  each  Epistie. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  New 
Testament  books,  their  genuineness  has  been  challenged, 
on  supposed  internal  evidence,  even  by  critics  who  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  four  Episties  of  the  preced- 
iuj^  group.  This  adverse  criticism  has  been  advanced 
with  difSerent  degrees  of  positiveness  against  different 
Episties  of  this  group.  Thus,  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiHp- 
pians  has  been  l>ut  little  doubted;  and,  indeed,  the 
similarities  to  St.  Paul's  earlier  i^istles,  and  especially 
to  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  are  so  striking  that  it 
requires  sin^ar  perversity  to  discover  or  ima^e 
dissonance  with  them.  The  beautiful  little  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  again,  can  hardly  be  said  to   have  been 
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questioned,  except  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  arbitrary 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Epistles  whicn 
bear  most  distinctly  the  pecoliar  impress  of  St.  Paul's 
'*  later  manner  " — ^tne  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Golossians — ^haye  been  far  more  seriously  attacked  on 
tiiat  yery  spround ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  more- 
oyer,  on  the  supposition  that  it  inyolyes  references  to 
a  Gnosticism  ox  later  date;  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  on  the  supposition— which  it  mieht  haye 
been  thought  that  an  attentiye  study  of  these  two 
Epistles  would  haye  soon  shown  to  be  unteziable — that 
it  is  a  mere  copy  and  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Golossians.  On  the  peculiar  gpx)unds  of  scepticism  in 
each  case  it  wiU  be  more  conyenient  to  speak  in  connec- 
tion with  each  Epistle  separately  ;  but  on  the  general 
question  of  the  relation  of  these  Epistles  to  the  earlier 
group  it  will  be  best  to  dwell  here,  not  merely  with  a 
yiew  to  show  the  hollowness  of  this  destruchye  criti- 
cism, but  with  the  more  important  object  of  sketching 
out  the  main  characteristics  of  this  group  of  Epistles 
as  a  whole. 

Kow  it  must  be  considered  exactly  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  question.  We  haye  not  here  an  anonymous 
document,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  which 
we  haye  to  inquire  mto  the  degree  of  its  likeness  or 
unlikeness  to  ot.  Paul's  ackno^ecUfed  Epistles.  We 
haye  Epistles  which  not  onl^  bear  his  name,  but  pre- 
sent yanons  indications  marlong  them  as  his ;  and  these 
Epistles  are  reoeiyed  as  his  at  a  yeiy  early  date— 
alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Borne,  Ignatius,  Folycarp, 
formally  included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  about  the 
year  170.  Accordingly,  thejr  are  either  his  genuine 
Epistles,  or  Epistles  written  in  his  name  at  an  early 
period  by  some  adherent  of  the  ''Pauline  School 
desiring  to  claun  a  forged  authority  from  his  great 
master.  Now,  in  the  case  of  forgery,  we  should  expect 
to  find  substantial  inferiority  of  power  uid  inspiration, 
and  possibly  some  discrepance  of  the  inner  reality,  as 
eontrasted  with  the  outward  form,  of  doctrine;  but 
certainly  no  marked  difference  of  style,  no  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  preyiously  unknown,  no  change  of 
expressions,  which  had  become  markedly  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  the  earlier 
gproup.  In  the  case  of  genuineness,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  look  for  sub^antial  identity  of  thought  and 
teaching,  coupled  with  free  yariation  <n  expression  and 
style,  and  with  indications  of  a  deyelopment  of  doctrine, 
corresponding  to  progress  of  time,  ohaa^  of  scene  and 
drcnmstanoe,  increase  of  the  power  of  CSuistianity  oyer 
thought  and  society,  as  exemplified  in  the  deyelopment 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  all  but  imposrible  for 
any  careful  student  to  doubt  that  it  is  always  the  latter— 
neyer  the  former— condition  which  is  distmetly  retJAsed 
in  these  Epistles.  This  will  be  seen  clearly  on  examina- 
tion both  A  their  style  and  of  their  substance. 

ni.  The  Style  of  the  Epistles.— There  is  un- 
questionably  a  marked  difference  of  style,  although  in 
yarious  decrees— the  Philippian  Epistle  showiiu^  such 
difference  cur  less  than  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Golossians.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  nature  of  this  acknowledged  change  of  style  sinen- 
lariy  corresponds  with  the  historiafl  change  in  St. 
Paul's  circumstances.  When  he  wrote  the  former 
Epistles  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  Apostolic  work;  at 
periods,  moreoyer,  of  marked  excitement  and  interest — 
]  nst  after  the  tumult  at  Epheeus,  or  on  his  circuit  through 
Macedonia  "  round  about  into  Ulyricum,"  or  at  Corinth 
in  the  yery  heat  of  the  Judaising  oontroyersy.  He  was 
then  emphatically  the  preacher  and  the  church-founder. 
His  Letter^  written  in  the  interyals  of  his  busy  work. 


would  be  like  fragments  of  his  preaching,  marked  by" 
the  incisive  earnestness,  the  close  argument,  the  im- 
preesiye  abruptness,  of  a  pleader  for  God.  When  h» 
wrote  these  later  Epistles  he  was  in  the  enforced  in- 
activity and  the  oomparatiye  rest  of  imprisonment,  and 
this  imprisonment  (as,  indeed,  we  might  haye  expected) 
appears  te  haye  been  to  him  a  time  of  study,  in  those 
^  many  writings  "  which  Festus  thought  at  that  time 
to  have  *'  made  him  mad "  (Acts  xxyi.  24),  with  .such 
"  books  and  parchments ''  round  him  as  those  which  he 
asked  for' even  in  the  greater  severity  of  his  second  im- 
prisonment (2  TUm.  iy.  13).  He  is  now  not  so  much  the 
worker  as  the  thinker.  The  impassioned  emphasis  of  the 

Sreacher  might  naturally  be  exchanged  for  tne  quiet,  de- 
berate  teaching  of  the  Christian  sage;  sounding  Uie 
lowest  depths  of  thou^t ;  wandering,  as  it  might  seem, 
but  with  subtle  links  of  connection,  ^m  one  idea  to 
anotter;  rising  constantly  in  secret  meditation  from 
truths  embodira  in  the  practical  f (wms  of  earthly  Hf e» 
to  truths  as  they  exist  aoove  in  the  calm  perfection  of 
heayen.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  exactly  the  change 
of  style  which  we  trace  in  these  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity ?  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  has  least  of  it : 
for  there  his  remembrance  of  eanier  times  would  be 
strongest,  and  would  tend  most  to  reproduce  the  earlier 
tone  of  thought.  But  in  the  Colosaun  Epistle,  written 
to  a  Church  which  he  had  never  seen — ^knowing  it» 
indeed,  well,  but  only  by  heaa^y — still  more  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  probably  an  encyclical 
letter,  certainly  approaohiiig  more  nearly  to  the  nature 
of  abstract  general  teachmg,  this  characteristic  dif- 
ference is  mc«t  vividly  marked. 

It  manifests  itself  in  the  appearance  of  many  words 
used  in  no  o&er  Epistles»  aira  Aese  frequently  words 
compounded  with  a  thoughtful  felicity  of  compressed 
meaning.  It  msnif  eats  itself  in  sentences  which,  un- 
like the  terse  and  often  abrupt  incisiyeness  of  his 
earlier  Letters,  flow  on  without  grammatical  break,  some- 
times not  without  grammatiad  harsbness  and  obscu- 
rity, but  with  an  unfailing  connaotion  and  evolution 
of  tiiought,  a  singular  and  (so  to  speak)  philosophical 
completeness  of  doeftrine,  a  snstamed  perfeetion  of 
meditative  and  devotional  beanty.  It  muiif ests  itself, 
again,  in  a  eoostant  looking  upward  to  *'  the  heavenly 
pkces  "  of  the  Ephesian  l^istle ;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
opening  of  that  £pistle,  to  the  source  of  all  Christian 
life  in  the  election  of  the  divine  love ;  sometimes  to  the 
angelic  "  prineipalities  and  powere,"  hivisibly  fighting 
for  or  against  that  love  of  God  in  salvation ;  sometimes 
to  the  fife  of  Christians  "hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  in 
virtue  of  winch  we  sit  with  Him  in  heaven  even  now ; 
most  often,  perhaps,  of  all,  to  Christ  in  His  heavenly 
gloiy,  seen  now  by  the  eye  of  faith,  ready  to  reveal 
Himself  in  the  Epmhany  of  the  great  day.  Tet,  with 
all  this  difference  oi  style,  the  detuled  links  of  connec- 
tion, both  in  word  and  thought,  are  (as  the  Notes  on  the 
Episties  will  show)  simply  numberless — ^mostiy  showing 
simUarity,  not  absolute  identity,  of  expression;  an  in- 
dependent likeness,  not  an  artificial  copyism.  Above  all, 
the  general  impress  of  the  mind  ana  character  of  St. 
Paul  comes  out  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  puroue 
the  detailed  study  of  tiie  Epistles.  Thus,  the  charac- 
ter which  paints  itself  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Phifip- 
pians  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  we  know  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  or  in  that  yet  earUer 
Epistle  to  the  other  Macedonian  Church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  presents  some  striking  similarities  in 
detail.  But  there  is  a  greater  calmness  and  maturity, 
sometimes  of  peaoef ulness,  sometimes  of  sadness :  it  is 
the  picture  of  an  older  man.  Again,  the  notion  that 
the   teaching  of  the  Ephesian  or  Colossian  Epistle 
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eonld  poflsiblv  have  come  ^m  the  weaker  hand  of 
s  diaemle  will  seem  fairly  incredible  to  any  who  haye 
ever  ^huioed  at  the  writings  of  Clement  A  Borne,  of 
iCTatraa,  or  of  Polj^caip,  tne  scholars  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  The  infixed  hand  of  the  Apostle  is  trace- 
able in  every  line ;  the  very  change  of  style  ai^poes  at 
once  identity  and  deyelopmeBt.  It  is  a  s^ron^  internal 
evidence  of  the  Apostolic  anthorship ;  it  is  in  itself  fall 
of  deep  interest  and  significance. 

lY.  The  Bubstanoe  of  the  Epi9tld$.-^5(ill 
more  striking  is  the  corresponding  phenomenen  in 
relation  to  snbstance.  In  the  doctrine  of  these  BplMes 
there  is  the  same  indication  of  a  true  development. 

(1)  The  Doctrine  of  Salvaium.'^lmB,  for  example, 
it  18  profonndly  instmctiYe  to  examine  ihe  relation  of 
these  Epistles  to  that  primarr  doctrine  of  "  jnstifica- 
iion  hv  nith  **  which  hadbeen  tne  one  all-impor£uijb  sub- 
ject of  the  Galatian  and  Boman  lk>i8ties.  li  is  tonched 
on  here  with  the  same  master  hand.  **  By  grace  are 
^e  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourmlves :  it 
IS  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast"  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9).  "That  Imay  be  found  in  Him, 
not  haimig  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  Law, 
but  tibai  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteonanese  whaeh  is  of  God  by  faith"  (Phil.  iii.  9). 
Bui  it  is  ao  longer  the  one  subiect  to  which  all  else 
leads  «pl.  It-  is  treated  as  a  thing  known  and  ae- 
•eepted.  With  a  quiet  calmnesH  utteny  unlike  the  im- 
passioned and  exhaustiYe  earnestness  of  St.  Paul's 
pleading  for  it  in  the  crisiB  of  the  Judaistic  oontro- 
yeray.  The  emphasis  on  faith  is  less  vivid  and  less 
oonatant.  '* Salvation  \^  grace"  takes  the  place  of 
-"  justification  by  faitli^''.a|id  leads  the  thoughts  on  from 
ihe  first  aeoeptuioe  in  Okcist  to  the  continuous  work  of 
2raee,  of  which  such  acceptance  is  the  first  beginning. 
The  Law,  which  before  its  idolaters  in  Galatia  or  at 
Bome  was  resolutely  thrust  down  to  its  right  secondary 
pofliiion,  described  as  the  servile  "  jjedaffQg^e  to  bring 
men"  to  the  true  Teacher,  depreciatea  as  the  mere 
subsidiary  guard  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  is  now 
less  often  touched  ux>on,  and  less  unreservedly  con- 
•demned.  It  has  obviously  lost  tiie  dangerous  fasd- 
nation  with  which  such  idolabrv  invested  it  It  is  only 
"  as  contained  in  ordinances  "  uiat  it  is  now  viewed  as  a 
reparation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  or  between  man 
and  God,  or  considered  as  cancelled  by  "  nailing  it  to 
the  cross"  of  Christ.  We  feel  that  St.  Paul  is  already 
passing  on  from  the  earnest  pleading  of  advocacy  of  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel  to  the  judicial  calmness  which 
was  hereafter  to  tell  how  "  the  law  is  good  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully  "  ^1  Tim.  i.  8).  Judaism  has,  in  great 
measure,  at  least  m  the  Eastern  churdies,  changra  its 
•character.  St.  Paul's  earnest  pleading  for  Ghri^  as  all 
in  an  has  mmilarly  changed  its  direction  and  its  tone. 
Against  new  idolatries  it  is  still  necessary  to  fight 
to  the  death.  But  the  old  battle  is  substantially  won ; 
on  the  old  field  no  more  is  needed  than  to  maintain 
the  victory. 

(2)  Tke  Doctrine  of  the  Caiholie  C^urc^.— Nor  is 
it  less  interesting  to  note  how  in  these  Epistles,  and 
espedaUy  in  the  lipistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  promi- 
nence ox  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  marvel- 
lously increased.  The  Galatian  and  Boman  Epistles  (as 
ihe  history  of  the  Bef  ormation  of  the  sizteenth  century 
showed)  are  the  treasure-house  of  the  truths  of  per- 
sonal Christianity ;  for  the  very  thought  of  justinca- 
iion,  dominant  in  them,  brings  each  soul  face  to  face  with 
its  own  sin  and  its  own  salvation,  in  that  supreme  crisis 
of  life  and  death  in  which  it  is  conscious  of  but  two 
existences — God  and  itself.     These  later  Epistles  are 


equally  the  storehouse  of  the  less  vivid,  yet  grander, 
conception  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  llie  central 
idea  is  of  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  whole  collective 
Christianity  of  the  Church  as  His  Body.  He  is  con- 
ceived not  solely  or  mainly  as  the  Saviour  of  each 
individual  soul,  but  rather  as  "ffathering  un''  ill 
humanity,  or  even  all  created  being, "  m  HimMlf.  The 
two^  conceptions  are,  of  course,  ioseparable.  In  the 
earlier  Epistles  the  Church  is  constantly  recognised;  in 
these  the  individual  relationship  to  Gfod  in  Christ  is 
never  for  a  moment  ignored.  But  thepreportion  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  two  truths  is  changed,  what  is  primary 
in  tke  one  case  is  secondary  in  the  oUier. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  natural  order.  The 
Christian  unity  is  directly  the  unity  of  each  soul  witii 
Christ,  the  Head ;  indir^tih^  the  unity  of  the  various 
membere  in  one  Body.  When  the  (^^pol  of  salvation 
first  speaks,  it  must  speak  to  the  individual.  When  the 
grace  of  Cluist  draws  all  men  unto  Him,  each  individual 
must  move  along  the  line  of  his  own  spiritual  gravita- 
tion. But  when  the  truth  has  been  accepted  in  a  faith 
necessarily  individual;  when  the  Saviour  has  been  found 
by  each  as  the  Christ  who  "  liveth  in  me  " — ^then  the 
question  arises.  What  are  His  truth  and  Eds  grace  to 
toat  great  human  society,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  a 
network  of  unseen  spiritual  ties  P  The  first  and  proper 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  a  second  answer,  larger,  but 
less  distinct,  which  goes  even  beyond  this,  to  contemplate 
our  Lord  as  the  Head  of  all  created  bttng.  The  relation, 
therefore,  of  these  Epistles  to  the  earlier  group  is  pro- 
foundly natural,  even  on  the  consideration  of  the  right 
and  necessary  course  of  idea. 

But  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  in  these 
Epistles  a  special  appropriateness  to  this  period  of  St. 
Paul's  life  and  work.  Of  the  three  great  threads  of 
ancient  civilisation — ^the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Boman— two  had  already  been  laid  hold  of  by  Apostolic 
hands,  and  fastened  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Now,  as 
'* ambassador  for  Christ,"  although  "in  bonds,"  St. 
Paul  had  been  permitted  to  "  see  Some ; "  the  circum- 
stances of  his  imprisonment  had  placed  him  in  the 
PrcBtorium,  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  Imperial  gran- 
deur, and  had  flpven  mm  access  to  **  those  of  Cssar's 
household."  Ae  Epistles  of  the  former  group  had 
he&a  written  from  cities  where  Greek  thought  reined 
supreme — ^from  Ephesus,  from  Philippi,  ^m  Connth. 
These  later  Epistles  came  ^m  the  centre  of  Imperial 
Bome.  Now,  it  is  a  common-place  to  remark  that  the 
main  element  of  all  Greek  thought  was  the  freedom 
and  sacredness  of  the  individual,  whether  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  or  of  imagination,  or  of  action.  But  the 
mission  of  the  Boman  (as  Virgil  has,  with  a  true 
insight,  declared  in  well-known  lines)  was  to  teach 
the  greatness  of  the  community— the  family,  the  state, 
the  whole  race  of  humanity ;  to  give  laws,  which  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  *'1aw  of  nations;"  to  unite  all 
peoples  in  one  great  empire,  and,  perhaps  by  an  inevit- 
able inference,  to  deify  its  head.  It  can  hardly  be 
accidental  that,  while  the  former  Epistles  dealt  with 
the  individuid,  pointing  him  to  the  true  freedom  and 
the  true  wisdom,  which  Greek  philosophy  sought  for  in 
vain,  these  Epistles  should  similarly  face  the  great 
Boman  problem,  and  sketch  out  that  picture  which 
was  hereafter  to  be  wrought  into  the  chid  masterpiece 
of  Latin  theology— the  picture  of  "  the  city  of  God." 
We  note  in  the  fipistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  emphatic 
reference  to  the  three  great  social  relationships,  so 
jealously  and  sternly  guarded  by  Boman  law—the 
relations  of  parents  ana  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
masten  and  servants— as  deriving  a  higher  spiritual 
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sAoredness,  abore  all  law  and  oonTention,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  t^^pes  of  the  relatioxiB  of  man  to  God  in 
the  ^eat  unity  in  the  Lord  J^ns  Christ.  We  read  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  of  the  "  dtj  in  hearen  " 
— ^not  now  the  "  heayenly  Jerusalem  "  of  Jewish  aspi- 
ration, but  simply  the  citjr  of  which  all  are  citizens, 
whether  "  Jew  or  Greeic,  barbazian,  Scythian,  bond  or 
free."  We  find,  both  in  the  Ephesian  and  Golossian 
Epistles,  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  thought  of  all  as 
'*  one  body  "  or  "  one  temple  "  in  Jesos  Chnst— supply- 
ing that  supreme  personal  relation,  which  changes  tne 
shadowy  dream  of  a  diyine  republic,  where  tne  in- 
dividual is  lost,  to  the  solid  reality  of  a  well-centred 
Kingdom  of  God,  preserring'  at  once  perfect  indi- 
yidiulity  and  perfect  unity.  We  are  reminded  at  eyery 
step  of  the  ''fifth  empire" — ''a  stone  cut  out  without 
hands  "  from  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  growinfp  liU 
it  displaced  the  artificial  fabrics  of  the  kingdoms  o?  the 
world,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  We  contrast  the 
iueyitable  idolatry  of  the  £oman  emperor — remembering 
that,  by  a  strange  irony  of  circumstance,  that  emperor 
was  now  a  Nero — ^with  the  worship  of  the  true  Son  of 
Man  and  Son  of  God,  of  which  all  such  idolatries  are 
peryerted  antidpations.  I  pass  oyer  minor  points 
of  coinddence  between  idea  and  circumstance— «uch  as 
Ihe  remarkable  metaphor  of  the  Christian  armour, 
working  out  a  figure  preyiously  touched  by  St.  Paul, 
with  an  obyious  detailed  reference  to  the  armour  of 
his  Roman  jailor;  or  the  adaptation  of  Stoic  ideas  and 
phrases  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  beiunng  (as 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  shown)  peculiar  resemblances  to 
the  later  Stoicism  of  Seneca,  then  the  leader  of 
Roman  thought.  But  taking  only  the  main  idea 
of  these  Epistles,  and  comparing  it  with  the  main 
principle  of  Roman  ^preatness,  it  is  impossible  again 
not  to  be  struck  with  a  coinddence— whidi  must 
surely  be  more  than  mere  coinddence — ^between  the 
teaching  and  the  circumstances  of  this  period  of  the 
Apostle's  life. 

(3)  The  advanced  Christology, — ^There  is  another 
true  development,  of  infinitely  greater  imp<nrtance 
and  deeper  interest,  in  respect  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Christoloffy  "  of  these  Epistles.  At  all  times  the 
preaching  of  (Siristianity  is  the  preaching  of  "  God  in 
Christ."  But  attentive  study  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  that  gradually,  line  by  line,  step  by  step,  Uie  full 
truth  was  revealed  as  the  world  was  able  to  bear  it- 
passing,  according  to  the  true  order  of  teadiing,  from 
visible  manifestations  to  invisible  realities — guarding  at 
every  step  the  supreme  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
so  jealously  cherished  by  the  Jew,  so  laxly  disregarded 
in  the  elastic  Polytheisms  of  the  Gentile  world.  The 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  Licamation,  ibe  Atone- 
ment, the  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  is,  of  course, 
really  one.  Tet  at  different  times  each  of  the  different 
steps  of  that  one  manifestation  appears  to  have  assumed 
greater  prominence  in  Christian  teaching ;  and  it  may 
be  noted,  that  as,  when  we  dig  through  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  we  uncover  first  what  is  btest^  and  come 
only  at  last  to  what  is  earliest  in  depodtion,  so  in  the 
realisation  of  gospel  truth,  the  order  of  preaching  is  the 
reverse  of  the  order  of  actual  occurrence  of  the  greai 
facts  of  the  divine  manifestation,  first,  as  is  natural, 
came  the  preaching  of  "  Christ  risen;"  for  tiie  Resur- 
rection— ^the  great  mirade  of  mirades — ^was  the  s^  of 
our  Lord's  Messiahship,  declaring  Him  who  was  "  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh"  to  be  <'  the 
Son  of  God  with  power."  As  risen  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  in  fulfilment  of  oft-repeated  andent 
Y,  He  was  declared  to  be  both  "Lord  and 
Even  clear-dghted  heathen  ignorance  could 


declare  that  the  grreat  question  between  Christian  and 
unbeliever  was  tilien — ^as,  indeed,  it  is  now — ^''of  one 
Jesus  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive." 
But  then,  when  men  were  called  to  reodve  in  the  risen 
Christ  remisdon  of  sins,  to  see  in  'Bjb  resurrection  the 
pledge  of  a  spiritual  resurrection  for  themsdves  here, 
a  resurrection  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  hereafter,  came 
the  question.  How  can  this  be  P  To  that  question  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  one  truth  which  St.  Paul  de- 
dared  that  in  his  teaching  at  Corinth,  and  (we  may 
add)  in  his  teaching  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  he 
cared  to  know— the  truth  of  **  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  as 
crucified."  The  Resurrection,  in  itself,  was  accepted  as 
known ;  to  unfold  its  meaning  it  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  Atonement.  Hence  the  great  teaching  of 
these  Epistles  is  of  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  countless  souls  which  He  has  made. 
That  mediation  is  described  sometimes  in  the  phrase 
"  through  Christ,"  bringing  out  the  access  through  His 
atonement  to  the  Eather  who  sent  Him;  sometimes  in 
the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  dwellinp^  not  so  much  on  our 
justificaiion  as  on  our  regeneration  in  Him  to  the  new 
life.  ^  Perhaps  in  the  great  struggle  for  Justification 
b^  Faith  the  former  idea  was  ilie  more  prominent.  Li 
either  phase,  however,  it  is  the  sole  and  universal 
mediation  of  Christ  which  is  the  one  leading  conoeptioii 
of  Apostolic  teaching.  But,  again,  the  question  arises. 
Who  is  He  who  thus  is — ^what  surely  no  merdy  created 
bdng  can  claim  to  be— a  mediator  l>etween  God  and  all 
human  souls,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  P 
To  answer  that  question  it  was  needful  to  go  back  once 
more  to  *'  Christ  Licamate : "  t.e.,  ultimatdy,  to  Christ 
as  He  is,  not  in  manifestation,  but  in  IDs  own  true 
being,  before  He  was  pleased  to  stoop  to  earth,  and 
since  HJe  has  ascended  again  to  His  own  glory  in 
heaven.  It  is  on  this  last  phase  of  thought  that  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity  appear  to  enter,  standing  in 
this  respect  poralld  with  the  fSpistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
leading  on  to  the  yet  fuller  t^ching  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

We  notice  that  it  is  always  through  the  knowledge  of 
His  mediation  that  they^  lead  us  into  the  ref^on  of  ^et 
higher  truth.  St.  Paul,  in  brief  yet  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  that  mediation,  tells  us  of  Christ,  as  One  "  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the 
remission  of  sins."  We  notice,  also,  that  the  phrase 
"in  Christ»"  rather  than  "  through  Christ,"  is  the  domi- 
nant note  in  tiiese  Epistles.  iU  we  have  seen  already 
in  relation  to  justification  and  sanctification,  so  we  find 
in  relation  to  the  objective  truths  corresponding  to 
them,  that  it  is  not  so  much  on  "  Christ  crudfied  **  as 
on  "  Christ  living  in  us  "  that  he  emphatically  dwells* 
But  the  espedal  point  of  transcendent  importance  is 
that  he  leads  us  on  from  the  &ct  of  this  mediation  to 
draw  out  explicitly  what  such  mediation  implies;  The 
PhiUppian  ilpistle,  simple  and  practical  as  its  purpose  is, 
redtes,  in  the  great  passaee  of  its  second  chapter  (chap, 
ii.  5—11)  the  whole  creea  of  our  Lord's  Kature  and 
Office— 4Jie  distinctive  creed  of  Christianity.  It  marks 
the  two-fold  humility  of  His  mediation  for  us  :  first,  the 
"taking  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant;"  next,  the 
"  humUing  Himsdf  to  the  death  of  the  cross."  It 
turns  next  to  the  corresponding  exaltation  of  His  human 
nature  in  the  Mediatorial  Ungdom  (described  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  20—28),  so  that  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  Imee 
should  bow.''  But  it  does  more  than  this.  It  speaks 
of  Him  as  being  essentially  "in  the  form,"  that  is, 
in  the  nature,  "of  God,"  in  the  eternal  glory  of 
which  "  He  stripped  Himself  "  for  us ;  it  tells  us  that 
to  Him  is  given  "the  name  which  is  above  everj 
name" — the   awful    and   incommunicable    name   A 
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Jbhotah.  In  tliai  deeper  teaohing  it  tells  qs,  not  of  His 
office,  bnt  of  £Bnieelf ;  not  of  His  mediation,  bat  of  the 
dirine  nstnre  whieh  alone  made  soeh  mediation  peed- 
Ue.  Affain,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  starting 
fmn  "the  redemption  in  His  blood,  the  remission  of 
ons,"  the  idea  of  onr  Lord's  mediation  is  infinitely  en- 
larged and  exahed  in  the  conception,  that  **  in  Him  all 
things  are  gathOTcd  in  one  head,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  on  earth; "  that  "  He  filleth  all  in 
all ; "  "  ascending  abore  all  heavens,"  ^  descending  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  **  tikt  He  mifi^t  thns 
fill  all  things."  That  He  is,  indeed,  the  Head  of  the 
Cfanreh  we  are  told  again  and  anin  in  various  forms  of 
erpression ;  bat  He  is  more.  &  Him  all  created  being 
18  sommed  np;  He  is,  in  all  that  relates  to  it,  the 
manifestation  of  God.  As  in  the  anitr  of  the  Ghnrch, 
so  in  the  wider  nni^of  all  creation,  we  have,  co-ordinate 
with  one  another,  the  "one  Spbit,"  the  **  one  LQrd,"the 
"{meCM  and  Father  of  alL"  But  far  even  beyond  this, 
tiieEjpistle  to  the  Golossians  carries  the  same  lugher 
teaching.  Standing  face  to  face  with  an  inoipientGnios- 
tidsm,  stiffened  to  some  desree  into  a  Jewish  type,  bat 
pmnwitiiig  all  the  essentiaTf  eatares  of  the  Gnostic  idea 
—of  one  sapreme  God  and  many  emanations,  all  real  and 
aIlim|>erfect,from  the  divine  falness — St.  Paul  declares 
explicitly  all  that  the  earlier  teaching  had  implied  with 
ever  increasiiur  clearness.  Oar  Lrad  is  not  only  "  the 
firstborn  of  uod  before  all  creation,"  "in  whom," 
**  through  whom,"  "  for  whom,"  "  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  were  creMcd,"  and  in 
whom  ^all  things  consisi"  In  this  the  Coloesian 
Epistle  woald  \m  draw  oat  more  forcibly  the  trath 
tangfat  to  the  Ephesians  of  His  relation  to  all  created 
being.  Bat  what  is  He  in  Smself  P  St.  F^nl  answers, 
''the  image"— the  snbstantial  manifestation — ^"of  the 
invisible  God,"  in  whom  *'  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelleth  bodily."  The  parallel  is  singakrly  dose 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  in  mmilar  con- 
nection witn  the  great  mediation  of  His  one  priesthood 
and  one  sacrifice,  declares  Him  (chap  i.  3)  to  be  "  the 
brightness  of  the  glorr  ot  the  Father,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person  (the  '^  snbstance,"  or  eaaenee,  of 
the  Godhead).  There  remains  little  bey<md  this  to 
bring  as  to  the  fall  dedaration  of  *«  the  Word"  who 
^was  in  the  beginning,"  who  *'  was  with  God,  and  was 
God."  These  Epistles  of  St.  Fanl  correspond,  with 
marveUons  iqypropriatMiess,  to  that  intermediate  period, 
when  his  greet  evangelising  work  was  almost  done, 
and  the  time  was  coming  for  the  growth  of  the  school 
of  deep  thooght  on  a  now  aoknowledtfed  Christianity, 
which  was  to  sorroand  the  old  age  of  "  Si  John  the 
Divine." 

(4)  The  CandUian  and  Tridli  of  ihe  O^urc^.— The 
examination  of  the  snbstance  of  the  Epistles  would 
not  be  complete  withoat  some  brief  reference  to  the 
condition  ox  the  Ghnrdi  which  they  disdose. 

In  this  view,  also,  we  trace  the  same  cmnddenoe  with 
the  nataral  ^wth  of  events.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Epistles  indicates  that  the  Ghardi  had  reached  a  con- 
dnion  in  which  the  consideration,  not  so  mndi  of  its 
extension,  as  of  its  nnity,  became  the  prominent  idea. 
With  bat  little  hyperbole,  St.  Paol  coaM  sav  that  the 
gospd  had  come  mto  "all  the  world"  of  the  Boman 
empire.  His  own  career  of  active  evangelisation  had 
heea  stopped;  in  his  prison  at  Borne,  the  centre  of 
commanication  with  all  nations,  he  woald,  no  donbt,  hear 
of  the  ffrowth  and  the  trials  of  other  charches,  as  we 
know  that  he  heard  of  Philippi  and  Golosse;  he 
looked  eagerly,  as  ^m  a  distance,  on  the  bnildii^r  ^V 
of  the  Temple  of  God,  which  was  going  on  hf  many 
hands  and  ander  many  conditioiis.    The  one  thooght 


and  prayer  of  his  captivitj'  was  that  it  shoald  grow 
as  one,  *'  fitly  framed  and  joined  together,"  on  the  <me 
foundation  and  in  the  one  comer-stone.  To  the  PhiHp- 
pian  Ghnrch  the  burden  of  his  exhortation  is  to  unity 
of  spirit.  In  the  Ephesian  Epistle  the  great  central 
passage  is  that  which  brings  out,  with  all  the  incisive 
emphasb  of  a  creed,  the  description  of  the  "one 
bod;^"  and  the  " one  Spbit " ;  and  tne  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  gospd,  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  soul 
to  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  carries  with  it  as  a  perpetual 
undertone,  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  covenant 
of  God.  Even  in  the  Coloesian  Epistle,  althouj^  there 
the  main  idea  of  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  assumes 
a  more  absdute  predominance,  yet  the  great  anxiety  of 
St.  Paul  for  Colosse  and  its  sister  churches  was  that 
their  hearts  might  be  "  knit  together  in  love  "  and  the 
"  full  assurance  of  the  knowledge  "of  a  common  gospel 
The  whole  tenor  of  these  Einsues,  standing  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  earlier  group,  thus  corresponds  with 
the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  period  of  Church 
history. 

Nor  is  this  coinddence  less  evident  in  relation  to  the 
forms  of  danger,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Chnrdi 
is  here  seen  to  be  menaced.  The  old  leaven  of  Judaism 
still  wcnrks  in  the  "so-called  drcumcidon,"  which 
now  deserves,  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  onlv  the  name  of 
"  conddon,"  or  sdf-mutilatimL  But  it  nas  changed  its 
character.  The  Pharisaic  idolatry  of  the  Law,  as  a  law 
by  obedience  to  which  man  might  work  out,  if  not  his 
own  salvation,  at  least  his  own  perfection,  has  passed 
away  in  the  East,  thoogh  it  bngers  in  the  smiple, 
unspecnlfttive  Christiani^  of  MaMdonia.  Perhaps  by 
the  very  extendon  of  the  Church  the  providence  of 
God  had  clenched  the  victorious  argument  of  St.  PauL 
A  church  isruij  catholic  could  hardly  rest  on  a  rigid 
code  of  law,  or  find  the  spring  of  a  worid-wide  salvation 
anywhere,  except  in  the  g^^ace  of  God  accepted  by  faith. 
But  now,  as  uie  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  shows, 
Judaism  had  allied  itself  with  thoee  wild  speculations, 
weaving  the  gospd  into  philosophical  or  mydic  theories 
of  rdi^on,  which  arose  inevitably,  when  Christianity, 
assuming  to  be  the  religion  of  humanit;^,  naturally  came 
in  contact  with  the  various  philosopmes  and  religions 
of  aU  mankind.  Dr.  Lightf oot  has  shown,  with  much 
probability,  that  one  form  in  which  it  adapted  itself 
to  the  new  condition  of  things  was  the  form  of  the 
old  Essenic  mysticism.  The  fjrostle  to  the  Hebrews 
suneets  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  also  fixed  its 
faitn  on  the  ritual  and  sacrifice  from  whidi  the  Essenes 
shrank— doubtless  as  having  in  themselves  a  mystic 
efficacy,  perhaps  as  enabling  men  to  enter  into  the 
region  of  mvpic  speculation,  where  th^  mi^ht  learn 
the  secrets  hidden  from  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
revealed  only  to  the  perfect.  In  boUi  forms  it  is  seen 
as  gradually  dissolring  its  old  rigidly  and  carnality, 
and  claiming,  in  accorcbnce  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
title  of  spirituality  and  mystic  perfection. 

Still  more  is  the  progress  of  the  times  shown  in  this 
very  tendency,  to  which  Judaism  so  strangdy  and 
incongruoudy  dlied  itself.     Gnosticism,  in  bSer  days, 
markeid  the  attempts — sometimes  serious,  sometimes 
fantastic—to  weave  Christianity  into  systems  dedgned 
to  solve  the   insoluble   problem    of   the   relation  of 
the  infinite  Gh>d,  both  in  creation  and  manifestation,  to 
His  finite  creatures;  to  fix  the  place  to  be  assigned 
to  matter  and  spirit  in  the  universe;   to  uiswer  tHo 
question  how  far  evO  is  necessarily  associated  vritA 
matter;    and  in  contemplation  of  the  gospd  ^^^      ** 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  Old  and^N^^^^ 
Covenant,  and  to  define  or  explain  away  the  my«*^^^i^ 
of  the  Licamation.     To  what  wild  developments 
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Tan  is  told  in  the  true,  bat  almost  ineredible,  leoord 
of  a  subsequent  chapter  of  Chnrcb  history.  But 
it  showed  itself — we  may  almost  say  that  it  could  not 
but  haye  shown  itself — at  the  dose  of  the  Apostolic 
age :  as  soon  as  the  gospel  showed  itself  to  be  not  only 
A  divine  life,  bnt  a  oiYine  philosophy,  to  an  age 
radically  sceptical,  both  in  its  eagerness  of  inquiry  and 
its  discontent  with  all  the  answers  hitherto  found.  We 
find  traces  of  it— easily  read  by  those  who  haye  studied 
its  afier-deyelopmeni~-in  the  "endless  ^nealogies,'* 
the  false  asceticism,  or  still  falser  antinomianism  of  the 
later  Epistles  of  Si  Paul  and  St.  John,  in  the  denial 
that  "  J  esus  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh,"  and  the 
idea  that  "the  Kesurrection  was  passed  already."  In 
these  Epistles  of  the  Gaptiyity  there  are  similar  traces, 
but  less  fully  deyelopea,  especially  in  the  Golossian 
Epistle.  The  spurious  claims  to  spiritual "  perf  eetion ;" 
the  "  deceits  by  yain  words ;"  the  "  systematic  phtn  of 
deceit "  of  a  spedous  antinomianism,  for  which  Si  Paul 
can  hardly  find  lanenage  of  adeauate  condemnation; 
the  "  philosophy  and  yain  deceit  ^  of  the  traditions  of 
men,  with  its  mere  "show  of  wisdom"  and  its 
**  intrusion  "  into  the  renons  of  the  invisible;  the  sup- 
posed emanations  from  5ie  Gk>dhead  takinfi^  the  angeuc 
lerms  of  "  thrones  and  principalitifis  ana  powers" — 
all  these  mark  the  first  beginning  of  that  strange 
progress  which  ran  its  pr^entious  course  in  later 
times.  To  this  time  of  St.  Paul's  history  they  belong, 
and  to  no  other. 

Thus,  as  it  seems  eyery  way,  a  careful  study  of  the 
style  and  substance  of  these  Epistles  not  only  confirms 
the  external  testimony  whidi  refers  them  to  Si  Paul, 
but  illustrates  to  us  the  course  of  the  deyelopment  of 
the  goepel,  the  progress  and  the  trials  of  the  Church. 
They  li^ht  up  the  historical  darkness  in  which  tiie 
abrupt  close  of  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leayes  us;  they  are  full  of  thoee  lessons  for  our  own 
da^  in  which  the  dose  of  the  Apostolic  age  is  especially 
frnitfuL 

y.  The  Order  of  the  Epistles.— That  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to 
Philemon  belong  to  the  same  time,  and  were  sent  by 
the  same  messengers,  is  tolerably  dear.  The  one 
question  is,  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians 
precedes  or  follows  them ;  and  this  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  probable  conjecture.  It  is  obyious,  from 
the  progress  dbreadr  made  (Phil.  i.  12—18),  from  the 
whole  deecription  <a  the  mission  and  the  sickness  of 
Epi^hroditns  (PhiL  ii.  25—30),  from  the  antidpation 
of  release  (PhiL  iL  24),  that  some  time  must  haye 


elapsed  between  Si  Paul's  arriyal  at  Home  and  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle.  It  has  also  been  noticed,  as  at 
least  a  remarkable  coinddence,  that  Aristarehus  and 
St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Bome  (Acts 
ixyii.  2),  are  named  m  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon  (Col.  iy.  10, 14;  Philem.  yerse  24),  and 
not  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pfailippians.  But  this  last 
ma^.be  a  mere  coinddence;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Philippian  Epistle  was  not  written  early  in  the  im- 
prisonment determines  nothinsr  as  to  its  priority  or 
posteriority  to  the  other  Epi^es.  The  only  strong 
argument  on  the  subject — which  has  been  admirably 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Lightf  oot  in  his  IwbrodAusbUm  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  PhUijmiana,  sect.  ii. — ^is  the  remarkable 
similar!^  in  word  and  ebjld  between  it  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Komans,  its  podtion  as  a  link  between  the 
strong  indiyiduaUty  of  the  earlier  teaching  and  the 
characteristic  uniyersality  of  the  Ejnstles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians and  Colossians,  and  its  dealing  with  trials  and 
difficulties  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  an  eariier 
time.  The  argument  is  strong,  yet  not  necessarily 
condudye;  for  much  in  all  these  points  depends  on 
the  chaiaoter,  and  eyen  the  seographical  podtion,  of  the 
Chiuch  addressed.  To  it,  noweyer,  in  the  absence  of 
any  solid  oontroyerting  eyidence,we  ma^  giye  oondder- 
able  weight  and  perhaps  ineUne,  without  absolute 
deddon,  to  place  the  Puilippian  Epistle  before  the 
other  group  in  the  Epistles  ox  the  Captiyiiy. 

[In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
Capiiyi^,  it  seems  right  to  acknowledge  the  deep  ob- 
ligation of  the  writer  to  the  Commentuies  of  Elhcott, 
!^ord,  Wordsworth,  Meyer,  Harless,  and,  ahove  all, 
to  the  admirable  and  exhaustiye  treatment  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  of  the  ^istles  to  the  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians, and  JPhilemon ;  to  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
Lewin,  for  their  full  and  learned  summaries  of  all  that 
illustrates  the  life  and,  in  less  degree,  the  writings  of 
Si  Paul;  but  perhaps  not  least  to  the  HomilieM  of 
Si  Chrreostom — simply  inyaluable  as  a  commentu^, 
yenerable  in  its  preserration  of  andent  tradition,  criti- 
cally predous  as  dealing  with  the  Greek  as  still  a  liying 
language,  and  yet  modem  in  that  breadth  and  simpUdty 
of  treatment,  which  contrast  with  the  frequent  mysti- 
cism of  great  andent  commentators.  The  writer  desires 
also  to  add  that,  while  he  has  not  generally  thoup^ht  it 
desirabk  to  confuse  the  reader  by  the  enumeration  of 
yarious  tnmslations  and  interpretations,  he  has  jet,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  studied  aU  these  carefully,  and 
has  endeayoured  to  giye  in  the  Notes  the  result,  rather 
than  the  process,  of  such  study.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    EPISTLE    OP    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO   THE 

EPHESIANS. 


I.  The  Date  and  Plaoe  of  Writing.— lliis 
SpisUe^  for  reasona  hereafter  to  be  considared,  has  few 
detailed  indications,  either  of  the  personal  condition  of 
the  writer  or  of  the  drcumstances  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  But  one  point  is  nuuie  perfectly  clear, 
that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paol  when  he  was  the  "  prisoner 
of  Jesns  Christ  **  (chaps,  iii.  1 ;  iy.  1),  sofEezing  some 
epecaal  **  tribulations  for  them,"  whidh  he  bade  them 
oonsider  as  ''their  glory"  (chap.  iiL  13),  and  being  an 
"ambassador  for  Gmst  in  a  chain"  (chap.  yi.  20)---the 
word  here  need  being  the  same  as  in  Acts  xxriiL  20,  anol 
being  a  word  almost  technically  describing  the  imprison- 
ment ''with  a  soldier  that  kept  him"  (Acts  xxvui.  16). 
An  these  things  point  unmistakably  to  what  we  hare 
^oken  of  in  the  ueneral  Iniroduchon  as  the  first  Bo- 
man  captivity.  That  captivity  began  about  A.D.  61,  and 
lasted,  without  chan^,  for  at  least  "  two  full  years." 
In  the  Letter  to  Philemon,  sent  by  Onesimus,  who  is 
associated  with  Tyehicus,  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  in 
GoL  ir.  7 — ^9,  St.  Paul  prays  him  to  "  prepare  him  a 
lodcnng"  against  the  speedy  arrival,  which  he  then 
oQimdently  eznected.  Hence  our  Epistle  must  be 
placed  late  in  tne  captivity— not  earlier  than  A.D.  63. 

n.  The  Church  to  which  it  is  addresBed.— 
The  EpiaUa  has  borne  from  time  unmemorial  the  name 
cl  the  "Epistle  to  the  Epheaians."  To  the  Ohuroh  at 
E^heaos  most  certainly,  whether  solely  or  among  others, 
it  IS  addressed. 

EPHS8U8.— Of  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesns  we 
have  a  detailed  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
At  the  dose  of  his  second  missionary  oizeuit  ne  had 
touched  at  Ephesus,  and  "entered  the  magogue"  to 
**  reason  with  the  Jews."  In  spite  of  their  entreaty,  he 
oould  not  then  remain  with  them,  but  left  Aqmla  and 
Priscilla  there.  From  them,  probably,  with  the  aid  of 
their  convert  Apollos,  the  Christianity  of  Ephesus 
began  its  actual  rise.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible 
thai  there  may  have  been  some  previous  preparation 
through  the  cosctples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
emphatic  allusion  to  him  and  to  the  simply  preparatory 
ehmcter  of  his  work  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (Acts  ziii.  24,  25),  seems  to  pdnt  to  know- 
ledge of  him  in  Asia  Minor.  We  know  that  afterwwds 
St.  Paul  found  some  disciples  at  Ephesus,  baptised  only 
with  St.  John's  baptism  (Acts  xiz.  3) ;  and  we  note 
that  Apollos,  while  "knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John,''  yet  still  "teaching  the  thinm  of  the  Lord," 
found  a  ready  acceptance  at  Ephesus  (Acts  zviiL  24, 25). 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  full  development  of  the 
Christianity  of  Ephesns  was  made  under  St  Paul's 
charge  in  Ms  third  missioiUOT  circuit.  His  first 
drcut  had  been  an  extension  of  that  Asiatic  Gentile 


Christianity  which  began  from  Antioch;  his  second  was 
notable  as  the  first  planting  of  European  Christianiirr, 
having  its  chief  centre  at  Corinth;  now  his  heaa- 
quarters  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Bconan  province 
<n  Asia  were  fixed  for  three  years  at  Ephesus,  a  dty 
specially  fit  for  the  welding  together  of  Asiatic  and 
European  Christianity — for  tiiere  Qreek  civilisation  met 
face  to  face  with  Oriental  superstition  and  niMpcal 
pretensions,  in  that  which  was  made  by  Bome  the  official 
metropolis  of  pro-consular  Asia ;  and  the  strange  union 
is  curiously  symbolised  by  the  enshrining  in  a  temple 
which  was  the  world-famed  masterpiece  of  Gree^  art 
of  an  idQl"--probably,  some  half -shapeless  meteoric  stone 
— "  which'  fell  down  from  Jupiter."  The  summaEv  of 
his  work  there — ^his  re-baptism  with  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  disciples  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  "  special 
miracles "  wrought  by  his  hands ;  the  utter  coniusion 
both  of  Jewish  exordsts  and  of  the  professors  of 
those  "  curious  arts"  for  which  Ephesus  was  notorious ; 
the  sudden  tumult,  so  skilfully  appeased  by  the  "  town 
clerk,"  who  must  surely  have  becoi  half  a  Christian- 
make  up  (in  Acts  xix.)  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in 
St.  Paul's  Apostolic  history. 

Another— not  lees  striking,  and  infinitely  pathetio— 
is  drawn  in  Acts  xx.  16-^,  in  the  farewell  visit 
and  address  of  St.  Ftol  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  at 
Kiletus,  indicating,  alike  by  its  testimony  and  bv  its 
warning^,  a  fully-oigamsed  and  widely-roread  Cnris- 
tianity— ihe  fruit  of  his  three  years'  labour.  What 
had  been  the  extent  of  the  sphm  of  that  labour  we 
know  not.  We  gather,  with  some  surprise  (CoL  ii.  1), 
that  the  diurdies  of  the  valley  of  the  Lycus — Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  Coloesse— had  not  been  visited  by  him 
personaUy.  Tet,  whether  by  his  own  preeence,  or 
through  such  delegates  as  Epaphras  (Cot  i  7),  "all 
whi^  dwelt  in  Asia  had  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks"  (Acts  xix.  10).  They  might 
well  "sorrow"  and  "weep  sore"  at  the  thought  that 
they  should  "  see  his  face  no  more." 

Now,  in  his  captivity,  certainly  to  Ephesus,  and  (as 
we  shall  see  hereafter)  probably  to  the  other  churches 
of  Asia,  he  writes  this  EpisUe— itself  a  representative 
EpistU^  almost  a  treatise,  bearing  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  a  relation  not  unlike  that 
which  t£e  Epistie  to  the  Bomans  bears  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  personal  Christianity. 

After  this,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  captivity,  we  find  (see  1  ^m.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  18) 
that  St.  Paul  did  revisit  Ephesus  at  least  once;  that, 
in  his  deep  anxiety  for  its  welfare,  he  placed^  it  under 
the  quasi-episcopal  charge  of  his  "  own  son  Timothy ;" 
and  that,  in  his  last  captivity,  he  sent  Tyehicus,  the 
beaxer  of  this  Epistle,  to  Ephesus  again  (2  l^m.  iv.  12), 
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perhaps  in  yiew  of  the  ooming  absence  of  Timothy  in 
obedience  to  the  Apostle's  summons. 

From  that  time  Ephesos  passed  into  the  charge  of 
St.  John,  as  the  first  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
(Bey.  ii  1),  commended  for  its  steadfastness,  but  yet 
rebuked  as  ''having  fallen  from  its  first  love."  Of 
IMs  phase  of  its  Gmristianity,  and  its  subsequent  im- 
portimce  in  the  future  history  of  the  Church,  espedally 
as  the  scene  of  the  Third  g^reat  Council  and  the  previous 
Lairoeinium,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell. 

The  Chttscheb  of  Asia. — ^But  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Ephesus,  there 
seems  veiy  strong  reason  for  the  opinion,  now  held  by 
many  commentators,  that  it  was  an  encydioal  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
natural  head. 

The  evidence  of  this  opinion  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised:— 

IHreet  Evidence. — Taking  first  the  direct  evidence, 
we  observe  (1)  that  in  the  openixig  salutation,  which  in 
the  ordinary  reading  is  addressea  to  "  the  saints  which 
are  at  Ephesus,  bemg  also  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus," 
the  words  "  at  Ephesus  "  are  omitted  in  our  two  oldest 
MSS.  (the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic),  and  in  both  sup- 
plied by  a  later  hand.  This  omission  is  exceptional,  all 
other  MSS.  and  versions  inserting  the  words.  But 
it  agrees  with  two  remarkable  ancient  testimonies. 
Origen,  the  first  gr^i^t  Biblical  critic  in  the  early 
Church  ^A.D.  186—^54),  (as  appears  from  a  fragment 
quoted  in  Cramer's  "Catens  in  Fauli  EpiOTolas," 
p.  102,  Oxford  edition,  1842),  noticed  that  in  the 
ISphesian  Epistle  alone  there  was  the  "  singular  inscrip- 
tion," "to  tihe  saints  who  are,  being  also  faithful" 
Basil  of  CsBsarea  (a.d.  329 — 379)  expressly  says  (in  his 
treatise  against  Eunomius,  Book  ii,  c.  19),  "  ilus  reading 
was  handed  down  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  we  ourselves  have  found  it  in  the  ancient  MSS.'' 

Now  (2)  the  effect  of  tlus  omission  is  to  make  the 
passage  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible;  for  the  only 
simple  rendering  of  the  Greek  would  be  to  **ike  saints 
who  are  also  faithful,"  and  this  would  nve  an  im- 
possible vagueness  and  f^eneraJity  to  the  address. 
Accordingly,  ancient  criticism  (periiaps  derived  from 
Origen  in  the  first  instance)  actually  faced  the  diflficuliy 
by  giving  a  mystic  sense  to  the  passa^.  St.  Basil,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  explains  it  thus. — ^''But^ 
moreover,  wriimg  to  the  Ephesians  as  to  those  truly 
united  by  full  knowledge  to  Him  who  is,  he  fives  them 
the  peculiar  title  of  uie  'saints  who  are.'^  To  this 
interpretation,  also,  St.  Jerome  refers  thus  (in  his 
Cfommentary  on  Ephesians  i  1) : — "  Some,  with  more 
subtlety  thim  is  necessary,  hold  that,  according  to  the 
sayinf  to  Moses,  Thus  slialt  thou  say  to  the  chfldren  of 
Iwael,  Hb  who  is  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  those  who  at 
Ephesus  are  holy  and  faithful  are  ^Cesignated  by  the 
name  of  essential  being,  so  that  from  Him  who  is  these 
are  called  They  who  are;"  and  adds,  with  his  usual 
strong  critical  good  sense,  " others  more  simplyhold 
that  uie  address  is  not  to  Those  who  are,  but  to  Those 
who  are  at  Ephesus."  Certainly,  nothing  could  show  a 
firmer  conviction  that  the  omission  of  the  words  "  at 
Ephesus"  was  necessitatod  by  MS.  authority,  than 
the  desperate  attempt  to  meet  tne  difficulty  of  rendering 
by  tills  marvellous  mtorpretation. 

But  (3)  we  also  fina  that  Mardon  the  heretic,  by 
Tertullian's  twice-repeated  testimony  (in  his  work 
affainst  Mardon,  Book  v.,  oo.  11,  16),  entitled  this 
Epistle  "The Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  "I  omit,** 
he  says,  "  here  notice  of  another  Epistle,  which  we  hold 
to  have  been  written  to  the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics 
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to  the  Laodiceans; "  and  he  then  proceeds  to  refer  to 
our  Epistle.  In  another  ^aoe : — *'  In  tiie  true  view  of 
the  Church,  we  hold  that  jLetter  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  £|»hesians,  not  to  the  Laodicesns;  but  Mardon  has 
made  it  his  business  to  inter^late  an  address  in  it,  to 
show  that  on  this  point  also  ne  is  a  most  painstaking 
critic"  Now  (as  TertulHan  adds)  the  question  of  the 
address  was  of  no  doctrinal  importance ;  accordingly, 
Mardon  could  not  have  been  tempted  in  this  respect 
to  falsify  or  inveni  He  gave  the  address  on  critical 
{prounds;  and  Tertnllian  says  that  he  "interpolated" 
it,  presumably  where  there  was  a  blank.  Epiphanius, 
sLm  (320  P— 402),  in  his  notice  of  Mardon  {<uCv,  Hcbt,, 
lib.  1,  Tom.  in.,  xiL),  after  quoting  "  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,"  &c.,  adds: — "roT  the  miserable 
Mardon  was  pleased  to  ^uote  this  testimony,  not  ^m 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  wHch  is  not  in  the  Apostle's  writings,'* 
He  apparently  refers  to  an  apocraphal  letter,  of  wmoh 
he  says  elsewhere  that  "  Mardon  reodved  f  ragmente ; " 
and  such  a  letter  is  noticed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon. 
But  looking  to  Tertullian's  dear  declaration,  we  may, 
perhaps,  see  here  a  confused  reminiscence  of  this  same 
critical  achievement  of  Mardon.  Mardon,  no  doubt, 
was  led  to  it  by  a  condderation  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  16)  speakine 
of  the  "letter  from  Laooicea,*'  which  he  (it  woula 
seem,  correctly)  identified  with  our  Ejpistle. 

(4)  Now,  all  these  things  lead  plainly  to  one  condu- 
don — ^that,  while  an  unvarying  tradition  declared  iJiat 
the  Letter  was  "  to  the  Ephesians,"  yet  there  was  a  blank 
in  the  oldest.  MSS.  after  the  words  "which  are,"  gene- 
rally filled  up  (as  in  most  of  our  later  MSS.)  with  the 
words  "in  Ephesus;"  but  by  Mardon,  with  no  MS. 
authority,  simply  on  rrounds  of  critical  inference,  with 
the  words  "m  Laooicea."  That  this  insertion  of 
Mardon,  if  intended  to  infer  that  the  Letter  was 
addressed  specially  to  the  Laodicean  Church,  was 
unwarrantable,  appears  obvious,  ^m  the  whole  stream 
of  andent  tradition  assigning  the  Letter  to  the  "Eohe- 
sians,  and  the  absence  ozany  vestige  of  such  a  reaoing 
in  the  existing  H^.  But  ii  the  Epistle  were  a  circular 
letter,  of  which  many  conies  were  sent  at  one  time,  it 
would  be  at  least  probable  that  blanks  might  be  left^ 
to  be  filled  up  in  each  case  with  the  proner  name  of 
the  Church;  and  this  suppodtion,  whicn  has  been 
adopted  by  many,  would  fnniish  a  very  simple  expla- 
nation—indeed, the  only  dmple  explanation— of  this 
perplexing  MS.  phenomenon. 

Indirect  Efridenee, — This  bdng  the  stete  of  the  case 
in  relation  to  direct  evidence,  we  naturally  pass  on  to 
condder  what  may  be  jg^thered  indirectly,  dther  to 
confirm  or  to  confute  this  snppodtion,  from  the  Epistle 
itsell 

Now,  the  study  of  the  Epistle,  as  a  whole,  must  surely 
convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  certain  gene- 
rality and  abstractness  of  character.  It  approaches 
dosely — at  least,  as  dosdy  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
— ^to  the  character  of  a  treatise,  dealing,  with  a  singular 
completeness,  accuracy,  and  symmetry  of  handiing, 
with  a  grand  spiritual  truth— the  doctrme  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  The  ver^  opening — strongly  remind- 
ing us  in  form,  though  not  in  substance,  of  the  opening 
of  the  Cenend  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  to  these  churches 
and  other  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  i  3 — 7} — is  a 
complete  and  exhaustiye  statement  of  the  mysterious 
truth  of  the  election  of  the  whole  Churdi,  as  gathered  up 
in  Christ  and  redeemed  by  Him,  ui  the  eternal  counsels 
of  Gh>d.  The  celebrated  passage  (diap.  iv.  4—6)  on  the 
unity  of  the  Chuidi,  while  it  is  full  <«  an  almost  poetic 
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beAuiy,  has  all  the  fnlnees  and  precUion  of  a  creed. 
l!he  practical  exhortations  of  tiie  I^istle  are  drawn, 
witii  a  philosophic  genenJitj,  from  the  fundamental 
conception  of  reli^ons  unity.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice 
that  the  Epistle  is  entirely  destitate  of  any  reference 
— sncfa  as  IS  inTsriable  in  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles — 
to  the  particular  condition,  blessings,  trials,  gnoes,  or 
defects,  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  are 
simply  spoken  of  as  "yon  Gentiles,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  old  corenant.  The  sins 
against  which  they  are  warned  are  the  typical  sins 
forbidden  in  the  Second  Table,  or  the  sins  specially  rife 
in  tiie  heathen  society  of  that  time  in  jpeneraL 

The  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  Colossian 
Epistle  is  most  instructiye.  Everywhere  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  is  Ksneral  and  (so  to  speak)  philosophical  in  treat- 
ment ;  whue  in  the  parallel  passages  tiie  other  Epistle  is 
particular  and  practical  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the 
Epistles  of  this  period  we  have  the  Fhilippian,  written 
to  a  Church  personally  known  and.  loved,  while  the 
Odossian  is  adoressed  to  a  Church  known  perhaps  well, 
but  indirectiy,  and  not  by  personal  intercourse.  The 
former  Episue  is  perraded  mm  beginniiu^  to  end  with 
the  personalis  of  the  writer,  as  fulhras  the  Corinthian 
or  (ialatian.  Episties  themselyes.  The  latter  is  more 
distant  and  more  general,  introdudnff  the  special 
warnings  of  the  second  chapter  with  a  naif -apol<M^etic 
reference  to  the  deep  anxie^  felt "  for  them,  and  for 
the  Laodiceans,  and  for  those  who  had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh."  The  Churdi  of  Ephesus  must  haye 
been  eyen  more  intimately  known  and  bound  to  St. 
Paul  than  the  Church  at  PnilippL  How  near  it  lay  to 
lus  heart  we  know  by  the  pathetic  beauty  and  yearning 
tenderness  of  his  address  to  the  elders  ai  Miletus.  An 
Epistle  written  to  this  Church  should  sure^r  haye  had 
all  the  strong  personalii^  of  the  Philippian  Epistie;  yet 
our  Epistle,  on  the  contrary  is  infinitely  leiss  direct, 
personaL  special,  than  the  Epistle  to  md  Colossians. 
The  inference,  eyen  from  these  general  considerations, 
seems  unmistakable — that  it  was  not  addressed  to  any 
special  Church,  but  least  of  all  to  such  a  Church  as 
Edbeeus. 

But  there  are  also  some  indications  in  detail,  looking 
in  the  same  direction,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Notes  on  the  yarious  passages.  Such,  for  example,  is 
tbsyagueness  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  two  passages 
(chaps,  i.  15 ;  iii  2),  "  after  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  Uie 
Lord  Jesusy"  and  "if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  of  Gk>d  giyen  me  to  you- ward."  it  is  true 
that  the  former  may  oe  e^lainea  of  St.  Paul's  hearing 
of  them  since  he  had  left  them ;  and,  if  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Colossians  (CoL  L  4),  may  be  neutral- 
ued  by  comparison  with  Philem.  yerse  5  ("  Etearing  of 
thy  bye  and  faitii ").  It  is  also  true  that  in  tiie  latter 
case  the  "  if "  of  the  original  is  not,  except  in  form, 
hypothetical,  and  the  yerb  may  be  "  heard,"  not  "  heard 
ot."  But,  midanff  all  reseryation,  there  still  remains 
a  yagueness,  hardly  conceiyable  in  reference  to  such  a 
Church  as  Ephesus,  especially  when  we  remember  how 
St.  Paul  in  parallel  cases  refers  to  his  former  preaching. 
(See,  for  example,  1  Cor.  ii.  1--4;  2  Cor.  i.  12—19; 
xi.  6—9;  xiii.  2;  QaL  iy.  13;  PhiL  iy.  9;  1  Thess.  ii. 
1—12;  iii.  4;  2  Thess.  ii.  5.)  Such,  affain,  is  the 
generality,  absolutely  without  parallel  elsewhere,  in 
the  salutation  "  which  is  the  token  in  eyery  Epistie  " — 
^  Grace  be  to  aU  them  who  loye  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity  "—compared  with  the  **  Grace  be  with  you" 
or  "  with  your  spirit "  of  the  other  Epistles.  The  con- 
chisions,  again,  of  the  Ephesian  and  Colossian  Episties 
may  be  compared.  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  simple 
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absence  of  greetings :  for  it  has  been  shown  (by  Alf ord), 
by  comparison  witn  other  Episties,  that  thu  argument 
is  precarious.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
witn  the  yague  generality  of  the  one,  as  compared  with 
the  fulness  of  detail  and  strong  personality  of  the 
other.  They  coincide  yerbally  in  the  quasi-^dal 
commendation  of  l^hicus,  and  in  this  alona 

These  indications  may  be  thouf^ht  to  be  slight,  but. 
they  all  point  one  way,  and  their  combined  force  va 
not  to  be  lightiy  put  aside. 

The  indirect  eyidence,  therefore,  appears  strongly 
to  confirm  the  supposition  which  alone  gives  any  simple 
explanation  of  the  MSS.  phenomena.  But  is  there  any 
trace  of  such  an  encydiod  letter?  That  tiiere  was  an 
**  Epistie  from  Laodicea  "  to  be  read  by  the  Cobssians, 
we  know ;  and  the  context  shows  oonclusiyely  that  this 
was  an  Episticof  St.  Paul  himself.  Laodicea  was  near 
ColossoB,  and  eyidentiy  in  dose  union  with  it.  The 
special  warnings  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Colossian 
Church  were  probably  applicable  to  it  also,  and 
accordingly  it  was  to  M  read  there.  But  why  should 
Colossfle  read  the  "Epistie  from  Laodicea?''  Had 
it  dealt  with  the  pecuuar  needs  of  that  sister  church 
this  would  be  inexplicable;  but  if  it  were  what  our 
Epistie  is — general  in  character,  and  dealing  with  a 
truth  not  identical  with  the  main  truth  of  the  Colossian 
Epistie,  but  supplementary  to  it — then  the  directi<m  is 
intelligible  at  once.  It  is  not  (it  will  be  obseryed)  an 
**  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,*'  but  an  Epistie  "  coining 
from  Laodicea,"  which  would  be  reacheafrom  Ephesus 
before  Colossee,  and  which,  being  the  larger  and  moro 
important  town,  might  naturally  be  made  the  redpient 
of  a  letter  intended  for  it  and  Colosse,  and  perhaps 
Hierapolis. 

It  may  be  asked.  If  this  be  so,  why  haye  no  MSS.  any 
other  acfdress  than  to  the  *'  saints  at  E^esus  ?  "  and 
why  has  tradition  inyariably  called  this  '*  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,''  and  nothing  else  ?  The  answer  which 
has  been  often  giyen  appears  to  be  entirely  sufficient. 
Ephesus  was,  as  the  metropolis  of  Asia^  the  natural 
centre  of  the  Apostolic  mimsti^,  and  the  natural  leader 
of  the  Asiatic  cnurdies:  standing,  as  in  the  apocalyptic 
episties  (Bey.  i  11),  at  the  head  of  alL  There  the 
^istie  would  be  first  read;  thence  it  would  go  out  to 
the  other  Asiatic  churdiee;  there  it  would  be  best 
treasured  up,  and  copies  of  it  multiplied;  and 
throiuph  these  it  would  oe  likdy  to  become  known  to 
the  European  diurohes  alsa  It  must  haye  been 
quoted  by  some  titie.  What  titie  so  natural  as  "  To  the 
Ephesians  ?"  The  use  of  this  titie  eyidentiy  preceded 
the  insertion  of  the  words  *'in  Ephesus*'  in  the  text. 
This  is  natural.  We  remember  that  no  extant  MS., 
except  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic,  is  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  By  that  time  most  of 
tiie  Asiatic  churches  had  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  tradition  already  prevalent  of  the  addross  to  the 
Ephesians  would  naturally  express  itself  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words,  without  which  the  context  of  the 
opening  passage  is  hardly  intelligible. 

This  supposition  seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  occasional  appropriation  to  Laodicea.  For,  though 
after  a  long  mteryal,  Laodicea  comes  next  after 
Ephesus  in  importance  in  Church  history.  On  that 
ground  St.  Paul  made  it  the  centre  of  the  churches 
of  tiie  Lycus  valley.  On  that  ground,  also,  some  daim 
to  the  Epistie,  as  an  Epistie  to  the  Laodiceans,  may 
haye  suryiyed  tiU  the  time  of  Mardon.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Muratorian  Canon  (A.D.  170  ?),  after  noting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  among  St.  Paul's  Episties, 
a^s :  **  There  is  in  circulation  also  an  Epistie  to  the 
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Laodiceans  .  .  .  forged  in  the  name  of  Paul,  to  aid  the 
heresy  of  Marcion  .  .  .  which  cannot  be  reoeired  into 
the  Catholic  Charch."  Now  the  Apoczyphal  EpttUe 
to  the  Laodicecma,  still  extant,  is  clearly  A  later  date, 
made  upof  qnotationB  or  imitations  of  Tarioos  passages 
of  St.  jPanl  s  Epistles,  and  in  no  wa}r  bearing  on 
Marcionism.  It  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that 
Marcion,  not  content  with  altering  the  title  of  onr 
Epistle,  tampered  with  it  and  mutilated  it,  as  we  know 
that  he  did  m  the  case  of  other  New  Testament  books. 
There  maybe  in  the  Canon  (as  afterwards  in  Epiphanins) 
a  reference  to  this  corrupted  form  of  our  Epistle,  as  a 
separate  work ;  and  this  would  be  a  kind  of  surviyal  of 
the  designation  of  it  as  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans. 

On  aU  these  rounds,  therefore,  we  must  hold  it  at 
least  highly  probable  that  we  haye  in  it  an  encyclical 
letter  to  Ephesus  and  the  sister  churches  of  Asia. 

III.  TheGtonninenessoftheEpiBtle.— JSb^emaZ 
Evidence. — The  external  evidence,  as  has  been  already 
said  (see  Introduction  to  the  Epistlee  of  the  Cc^HvUy), 
is  strong — as  strong  as  for  any  other  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

Among  the  Apostolic  fathers  there  seem  to  be  un- 
questionable allusions  to  passages  in  it :  as  in  Clement 
of  Bome,  chap,  xlvi.,  dwelling  on  "  the  one  Gk)d,  one 
Christ,  one  spirit  of  grace  .  .  .  one  calling"  (oomp. 
Eph.  iv.  4 — 6);  and  in  Polycaip,  chap,  xii.,  uniting  the 
two  quotations :  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sm  not,"  "  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath  "  (comp.  Eph.  iy.  26, 
27).  In  Ignatius  (to  the  Ephesians,  ^ap.  xiL)  we 
have  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  Ephesians  as 
**  fellow-mystics  "  with  St.  Paul,  sharing  the  mystery 
of  the  gospel  with  him  (comp.  EpL  i.  9;  iiL  4 — ^9;  yi. 
19);  and  he  adds  of  St.  Paid  that,  **m  all  his  letter 
he  is  mindful  of  you  in  ChHst  Jesus."  In  the  *'  longer 
Greek  "  yersion  of  the  same  Epistle — ^interpolated  i^  a 
Uter  date— there  is  in  chap.  yi.  a  direct  quotation,  "as 
Paul  wrote  to  yon— one  body  and  one  Spirit "  (Eph. 
iy.  4 — 6),  and  a  clear  reference  to  the  address  (Eph.  i. 
1)  in  chap.  ix. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  date,  we  haye  the  Epistle 
formally  recognised  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (a.d.  170), 
apparently  representing  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
of  Home:  quoted  repeatedly,  and  in  some  cases  un- 
mistakably, by  Irenffius  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  (about 
A.D.  130 — ^200) ;  quoted  also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(about  A.D.  150—210),  and  Tertullian  (a.d.  160—240), 
representing  the  opposite  school  of  Carthage.  It  is 
found  in  aU  ancient  yersions ;  and  henceforth  neld  with- 
out doubt  among  the  acknowledged  books  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Westcott  has  also  shown  ("Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,"  pp.  314,  323,  338)  that  it  is  quoted  by  the 
heretical  and  Gnostic  writers— the  Ophites,  BasiUdes, 
Yalentinus,  and  others.  Marcion's  recognition  and 
criticism  of  it  we  haye  already  seen. 

Internal  Evidence.^The  doubts  of  its  genuineness 
which  haye  been  advanced  in  our  own  times  turn 
entirely  on  internal  evidence. 

(1)  The  differences  in  style  and  substance  between 
these  Epistles  of  the  Captivi^  and  the  earlier  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  have  been  abready  ^scussed.  I  have  ventured 
to  urge  that,  corresponding  as  they  do  to  the  tbne  and 
circumstances  of  the  captivity,  marking  a  true  and 
natural  development  of  doctrine,  abounding  in  points 
both  of  similarity  and  independent  orig^inality,  these 
differences  are  decisive  agunst  the  idea  of  imitation, 
and  strongly  confirmatory  of  Apostolic  authorship. 
To  the  Epistle  of  the  Ephesians  these  remarks  bear  a 
special  application,  for  this  Epistle  bears  most  dis- 
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tinctly  of  all  the  marks  of  St.  Paul's  later  manner.  I 
may  add,  also,  that  in  a  very  special  degree  the 
p«ndeur  and  profoundness  of  treatment,  which  make 
it  one  of  the  great  typical  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, speak  for  themselves  as  to  its  Apostolic  origin. 
To  lose  it  would  be  to  leave  a  strange  gap  in  tiie  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  mar  the 
harmonj  of  the  individual  and  corporate  elements  in 
the  Scriptural  expoeiticm  of  the  concrete  Christian  life. 
To  ascribe  it  to  the  weaker  hand  of  a  mere  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  might,  but  for  actual  experience,  have  well 
been  thought  impossible. 

(2)  But  this  Epistle  in  particular  has  been  described 
as  simply  an  elaborate  reproduction  of  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  and  accordingly  represented  as  of  doubtful 
originality.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  (as  will  be  shown, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Epietle  to  the  Coloasianey 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  similarity,  sometimes  in 
idea,  sometimes  in  actual  expression,  between  the  two 
Epistles.  But  the  more  both  are  studied,  the  more  it 
must  be  seen  that  this  similarity  is  exactly  such  as 
belongs  to  contemporaneousness,  and  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  dependence  of  either  upon  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that  there  are  sections  of 
the  Colossian  Epistle  to  which  there  is  nothiog  to  cor- 
respond in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  and  that  these  sectiona 
are  principal  and  not  subordinate.  Such  are,  for 
example.  Col.  i.  15—17  (on  the  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ),  Col.  ii.  8—18  (the  warning  against 
mingled  Judusm  and  Ghiosticism),  and  Col.  iv.  9 — 17 
(the  special  salutations  and  cautions).  The  absence 
of  these  in  the  one  case,  and  their  presence  in  the 
other,  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  theory  of  con- 
temporaneousness, entirely  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
of  dependence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sections  in  the  Epistle 
to  tJie  Ephesians  of  the  most  emphatic  originally,  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  otner  EpisUe.  Such  are 
the  g^reat  openiiu^  on  the  "  election  of  God  and  the 
gathering  up  of  all  in  Christ '^  (Eph.  L  3 — 14);  the 
sublime  Apostolic  prayer  in  Eph.  iii.  I4 — ^21 ;  the  cele- 
brated and  exhaustive  jpassage  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  God  (Eph.  iv.  4--6) ;  the  profound  com- 
parison of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Cnrist  with  the 
t3hurch  in  Eph.  v.  23—^ ;  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  Christian  armour  (Eph.  vi.  13 — ^17).  To  these 
the  same  remark  must  apply :  to  suppose  these  the 
work  of  a  copyist  appears  all  but  preposterous. 

Next,  a  caraful  study  shows  repeatedly  and  unmis- 
takably that  these  differences  are  not  accidental ;  they 
arise  m>m  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  lead- 
ing ideas  in  the  two  Epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  the  exposition  of  the  reality,  the  blessing, 
and  the  glOTVf  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  as  the  hoaj 
of  Christ.  The  famous  image  of  the  spiritual  temple 
(in  which,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  some  recollection  of 
that  magnificent  Temple  of  Artemis,  "  which  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worshipped")  belongs  to  this  Epistle 
(chap.  ii.  20—22),  and  has  no  place  m  the  other.  The 
passage  to  which  all  else  works  up  as  a  climax  is 
chap.  iv.  4 — 6,  on  the  "  one  Body  and  the  one  Spirit." 
Even  the  ordinary  moral  duties  and  social  relations  of 
life  are  treated  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  with  a  characteristie 
reference  to  this  great  principle  of  unity  with  man  in 
Christ,  which  is  wanting  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the 
Colossian  Epistle.  On  the  other  hano,  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  havmg  to  deal  with  an  incipient  Gnosticism, 
is  specially  emphatic  on  the  sole  headship  and  the  true 
Godhead  of  Cnrist.  Its  great  teaching  is  of  Him,  as 
"the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "in  whom  all  the 
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fobiflaB  (the  pUrima)  of  the  Godhead  dwalk  bodily'' 
(Gol.  i  15—17;  ii.  3-8,  10).  The  paasaffe  which 
oocnpies  the  chief  place,  oomspondiag  to  we  great 
passage  on  Unity  in  the  Epheeian  Epistfo,  is  that  whidi 
dwells  on  onr  fife  as  risen  with  Christ,  and  hid  in 
God  with  Him,  who  Himself  "is  onr  life''  (GoL  iii. 

Bnt  bendes  this,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Notes  on  yarions 
passages  that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  detailed  passages 
paralfel  to  each  other,  the  similaritj  is  almost  always 
mingled  with  clear  and  characteristic  difference,  mart- 
iug  an  independent  coincidence ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
identical  expressions  occur  a^ain  and  again  in  entirely 
different  contexts,  and  in  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence. These  are  exactly  the  phenomena  whidi  we 
may  expect  when  two  le&ers  are  written  at  the  same 
time  to  chnrches  neither  wholly  identical  nor  wholly 
dimnmilar  in  character,  and  mider  the  guidance  of 
distinct^  ^et  complementary,  ideas.  They  are  wholly 
incompatible  with  dependence  or  deliberate  copyism. 

On  this  particular  subject,  therefore,  I  cannot  but 
draw  the  same  conclusion  as  on  the  g^eral  subject  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  yiz.,  that  the  indirect 
eyidence  which  has  been  thought  to  weaken,  will  be 
actnaUy  found  to  confirm  the  strong  external  eyidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle. 

TV.  The  Contents  of  the  EpisUe.^The  general 
character  and  substance  of  the  Epistle  haye  been 
already  glanced  at,  both  in  the  Qeneral  IfUrodttction 
and  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  Bpecidl  IwtrO' 
duetiim,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  treated  in  deta^ 
in  the  Notes  on  the  chief  passages  of  the  Epistle  it- 
self. Full  analyses,  moreoyer,  are  giyen  in  each 
chapter. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  simply  to  repeat  that  the 
Epistle  falls  into  two  g^reat  sections:  Doctrinal  and 
Practical.  In  both  the  one  great  subject  is  the  Unitt 
nr  Chbist,  in  some  sense  of  all  created  being,  in  a 
dioser  sense  of  humanity,  in  the  closest  and  most  sacred 
sense  of  the  Holy  CathoHc  Church. 

In  the  doctrinal  section  (chaps,  i  1 — iy.  16),  we  find 
this  unity  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  as  ordained  in 
the  eternal  predestination  of  Goers  loye,  and  mani- 
fested in  the  actual  communication  to  His  members 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  glorification  of 
Christ,  their  head.  Next  it  is  shown  (in  chap,  ii.)  how 
the  G^tiles  are  called  into  this  regenerating  unity 
out  of  the  deadness  of  their  old  life ;  and  thus  at  once 
brought  into  the  coyenant  of  Gh>d,  and  so  united  with 
'His  chosen  people  of  Israel,  that  all  alike,  as  Hying 
stones,  are  built  into  the  great  Temple  of  God.  Then 
(in  chap,  iii.),  after  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  new- 
ness of  this  mystery  of  grace,  and  of  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  reyelation  of  it  entrusted  to  St.  Paul, 
there  follows  a  solemn  and  f eryent  Apostolic  prayer  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  mystery,  not  oy  human  wisdom 
or  thought,  but  by  the  indwelfing  light  and  grace  of 
Christ,  finally,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  a 
grand  passage  (chap.  iy.  1 — 16),  which  brings  out  in 
perfect  completeness  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  unity 
nist  in  its  grounds,  its  means,  and  its  conditions ;  next 
in  its  yariety  of  spiritual  gifts;  lastly, in  the  oneness  of 
the  object  of  all,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  indiyidual  and  the  Church. 

The  practical  section  (chaps,  iy.  17— yi.  24)  opens 

with  an  unique  treatment  of  morality  and  of  human 

relationship,  as  dependent  upon  the  mysterious  unity 

cf  rnmn   with   man  and  of   man  with  Gk>d.      First 

(chaps,   iy.  17—^*  ^)>  ^^  unity  is  made  the  basis 
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of  ordinary  moral  duties  towards  man,  and  the  safe- 
gnwd  against  the  besetting  sins  of  heathen  sodeiy 
— ^bitterness,  impurity,  and  reckless  excess.  Next 
(chaps,  y.  22 — ti.  9),  it  is  shown  as  the  secret  of 
the  sacredness  of  earthly  relations  of  marriage,  of 
fatherhood,  and  of  mastership.  In  the  first  case 
this  idea  is  worked  out  with  a  transcendent  beauty 
and  solemnity,  which  haye  beyond  all  else  hallowed 
Christiui  marriage;  in  the  others  it  is  more  briefly 
touched  upon,  with  a  yiew  chiefly  to  temper  and 
soften  the  sternness  of  a  recognised  authority,  finally 
(chap.  tI.  10—24),  this  portion  of  the  Epistle  ia  wound 
up  by  a  magnificent  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
full  panoply  of  God ;  and  the  Epistle  then  ends,  briefly 
and  rather  yM^ely,  with  commendation  of  l^chicus 
and  a  general  form  of  salutation. 

The  general  sketch  of  this  wonderful  Epistle 
will,  peroaps,  be  best  expluned  by  the  analysis  here 
subjomed,  shortened  from  the  analyses  of  the  yarions 
chapters. 

L  Dootrinal  Seotion. 

(1)  The  Intbodxtction  (chap,  i) : 
(a)  SahOation  (chap.  i.  1,  2) ; 

(&)  Thankagwina  for  Ihs  eUMm  of  the  whole 
Church  m  Chd't  love,  given  ihrotigh 
redemption  hy  unitv  vnih  Christ,  shown 
in  the  calling  and  faUh  both  of  Jew 
and  OentHe  (chap.  i.  8 — ^14) ; 

(c)  Prayer  for  their  iuUer  knowledge  of  this 
unity  with  the  risen  and  ascended 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  whole  Church 
(chap.  i.  15—23). 

(2)  Ths  Call  of  thb   Gbntilbs  (chap,  ii.): 

(a)  (hU  of  the  deadness  of  sin  and  power  of 

Saian  into  the  new  We  of  tke  risen 
Christ,  accepted  in  simple  fiith,  wrought 
otU  in  good  works  (chap.  li.  1 — 10) ; 

(b)  (hU  of  alienation  from  the  covenant,  into 

perfect  unity  with  Qod^s  chosen  people, 
aU  division  being  broken  down,  and  full 
access  given  to  me  Father ;  so  that  Jew 
fxnd  UentUe  aliJce,  buiU  on  the  one 
foundation,  grow  into  the  Uving  Temple 
of  God  (chap.  ii.  11—22). 

(3)  F&AYBB    FOB  THBIB  FULLBB  KkOWLBDOB 

(chap,  iii.)  : 
(a)  The  mystery  of  the  universal  caU,  new  in 
reveuUion,  specially  intrueted  to  8t  Paul 
(chap.  iii.  1—13) ; 

(5)  Ptayer  for  their  fuU   knowledge    of  it 

(though  passing  knowledge)  through  the 
indwelling  of  Christ,  accepted  in  faith 
and  love  (chap.  iii.  14 — 19) ; 
(e)  Doxology  to    the  Father  through  Christ 
Jesus  (chap.  iii.  20,  21). 

(4)  FlKAL  SXTMMABT  OF  DOCTBINB  (chap.  iy.) : 
(a)  The  unity  of  the  Church  in  one  ^rit, 

one  Lord,  one  Ood  and  Father  of  all 
(chap.  iy.  1 — 6) ; 

(6)  The  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  glorified  Christ 

(chap.  iy.  7— if) ; 

(c)  The  unity  of  the  purpose  of  aU,  via,,  the 

individual  ana  corporate  regeneration 
(chap.  iy.  12—16). 

2.  Praotioal  Section. 

(1)  The  New  Life  :  learning  Christ  and  arowing 
unto  His  image  (chap.  iy.  17—24). 
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(2)  GONQTTEST  09  SiN  : 

(a)  The  conquest  ofain  in  general  in  tnriue  of 

the  eense  of  unity  wOh  man  in  Chriet 

(chap.  W.  25—30) ; 
(6)  Conquest  of  special  besetting  sins  of  malice, 

impurity,  recklessness  of  excess  (chaps. 

iT.31;  T.21). 

(3)  Eeoenbratiok  of  Social  Relations  : 

(a)  The  relaUon  of  husbands  and  wives  con^ 

secraled  as  a  type  of  union  of  Christ 
with  His  Church  (chap.  v.  22,  &) ; 

(b)  Ute    relation    of  parents    and    children 

hallowed    as    in    the  Lord    (chap.  tI. 
1-4); 

(c)  The  relation  of  masters  and  servants  made 

a  brotherhood  of  service  to  one  Master 
(chap.  vi.  5—0). 

(4)  FlKAL  EXHOSTATION: 

The  armour  of  God  and  the  fight  against 
the  powers  of  evil  (chap.  tL  10 — 17). 

8.  Conclusion. 

(a)  Special  desire  of  their  prayers  for  him  in 

his  captivity  (chap.  ti.  1^20)  ; 
(&)  Commendation    of    Tychictu    (chap.     yi. 

21,22); 
(c)  Salutation  and  blasting  (chap.  tL  23,  24). 


In  oondnsion  I  may  add  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  fandf nl  to  sappoee  that  the  teaching  of  this 
Epistle  has  as  special  an  a^plicabilitj  to  onr  age 
as  the  teaching  oi  the  G^alatian  or  Roman  Epistles 
had  to  the  sixteenth  centory.  For  in  all  spheres  of 
life — ^the  political,  the  social,  and  the  eccteeiastical 
alike — ^it  wonld  seem  that  onr  prominent  qnestions  are 
not  those  of  individnalism,  bnt  of  socialism  in  the 
tme  sense  of  the  word.  Society  is  contemplated  in 
its  ooiporate  life ;  in  its  rights  over  the  indiTidnal;  in 
the  great  eternal  principfos  which  it  traly  embodies 
and  psrtially  represents ;  and,  moreover,  this  con- 
templation has  a  oreadth  of  scope  which  refuses  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  family,  or  nation,  or  age. 
HnmanitjT  itself  is  considered,  both  historically  and 
philosopmcally,  as  only  the  highest  element  m  the 
order  of  the  nniyerse,  wiiich  is  itself  bonnd  together  in 
a  mdtyof  nnbroken  connection  and  continnons  dsTelop- 
ment.  It  is  asked.  What  has  Christianity  to  declare  as 
a  gospel  to  sode^  at  large,  and  as  a  key  to  the 
mysterions  relation  of  humanity  with  creation,  and  so 
with  Him  who  created  itP  To  that  q^uestion,  perhaps, 
the  answer  is  nowhere  more  truly  given  than  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  We  need  a  real  and  living 
unity;  but  it  must  be  such  as  will  preserve  the  equally 
sacred  individuality^  of  freedom.  This  Epistle  presents 
it  to  us  in  its  magnificent  conception  of  the  unity  of  all 
with  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohnst. 
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THE   EPISTLE   OP  PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO  THE 

EPHESIANS. 


CHAPTER  L—W  Paid,  an  apostle  of 
Chap,  i  1,  2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of 
Salutation.  God,  to  the  saints  which 
are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in 


A.]>.tl 


Christ  Jesus:  grace  be  to  yon,  and 
peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  <'>  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


[L  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  (chap.  i.  1—23). 

(1)  Saltttation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Thakksoiying  to  God  fob^ 

(a)  The  election  of  the  whole  Church  before  the 

world  began,  by  the  predeatinaling  love  of 
the  Father,  to  Jiolineas,  grace^  and  glory 
(verses  3—6); 

(b)  thie  election  depending  on  BedempHon,  in 

virtue  of  vnwy  with  Christ  as  the  Head 
ofaU  creaied  Beina  (verses  7 — ^10) ; 
(e)  and  being  manifegted  doubly,  in  the  calling 
and  faith,  firet  of  the  Jewish,  (hen  of  the 
(hniile  ChrieHeme  (verses  11 — ^14). 

(3)  Pbateb  for  their  fuller  knowledge  of  the 

hope,  gloiy,  and  spiritnal  reiditj  of  their 
inheritance,  manifested  in  the  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  and  Boyaltv  of  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Church  (verses  15—23).] 

S)  a)  By  the  will  of  Gk>d.— This  phrase,  used  in 
nr.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  2  T^.  i.  1  (comp.  the 
equivalent  expression  of  1  1^.  i.  1),  app^os  to  be 
St.  Paul's  orainary  designation  of  the  source  of  his 
apostolic  mission  and  authority;  used  whenever  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  contrasted,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  more  formal  enunciation  of  his  commission, 
addressed  to  the  Boman  Church  (Bom.  i.  1 — 5),  and 
the  indignant  and  emphatic  abruptness  of  the  opening  of 
the  Galatian  Epistle — "an  apostle  not  of  men,  neiuer 
by  man,  but  hj  Jesus  Christ'*  (GW.  i.  1).  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  Thessalonian  churches,  in  the  Epistles 
written  shortlv  after  their  conversion,  he  uses  no  de- 
scription of  hmiself  whatever  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
L  1) ;  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  mtus 
he  is  simply  '*  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  **  (PhU.  i. 
1 ;  Tit.  i.  1) ;  to  Philemon  (for  special  reasons)  "  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  phrase  in  the  text 
stands  midway  between  the  emphaos  of  the  one  class 
of  Epistles  and  the  more  familiar  simplicity  of  the  other. 
To  the  saints  ....  and  to  the  fiEdthfol  in 
Christ  Je8us.—Here,  as  in  CoL  i.  2  ('<  the  saints  and 
faithfol  brethren  ")  the  same  persons  are  described  by 
both  epithets.  They  are  "saints,"  as  "called"  (see 
Bom.  L  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2)  into  "  the  communion  of  saints" 
by  the  grace  of  God ;  they  are  "faithful,"  as  by  their 
own  act  believing  in  Christ  and  holding  fast  that  faith. 


The  two  epithets  are  correlative  to  each  other.  Without 
the  call  and  the  grace  of  God,  men  cannot  believe; 
without  the  energy  of  &ith  they  cannot  be,  in  effect  as 
well  as  in  opportunity,  "  saints."  Both  epithets  belong 
in  capacity  and  profession  to  all  members  of  the  Church 
militant ;  and  bi  Paul  applies  them  accordingly  to  the 
whole  body  of  any  churdi  which  he  addresses,  witiiout 
hesitation  or  distinction.  In  living  reality  they  belong 
only  to  the  "  Invisible  Church  "  ^  the  present,  which 
shall  form  the  "  Church  triumphant"  of  the  hereafter. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  saints,"  as 
the  regular  and  ordinaxr  luune  of  Christians,  is  more 
especially  traceable  in  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  PauL 
So  in  his  speech  before  Agrippa  he  says,  "  Many  of  the 
saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison"  (Acts  xxvii.  10). 
The  phrase,  "in  Chnst  Jesus,"  belongs  to  both  tlie 
words  "saints"  and  "faithful;"  but  it  is  here  more 
closely  connected  with  the  latter. 

Which  are  at  Ephesus.— On  these  words,  omitted 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  see  the  Introduction. 

<2)  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace.— On  this,  St. 
Paul's  all  but  invariable  salutation  in  eveir  Epistle 
(found  also  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  2  John,  and 
Apocalypse),  see  Note  on  Bonu  i  7. 

(2  a.)  In  verses  S— 6,  the  first  section  of  the  In- 
troduction, the  Epistle  ascends  at  once  into  "the 
heavenly  places,"  naturallv  catching  therefrom  the 
tone  of  aooration  and  thankmving.  It  dwells  on  the 
election  of  the  children  of  God  hj  His  predestinatiii|g^ 
love — an  election  based  on  His  will,  designed  for  His 
glory,  and  carrying  with  it  the  blessings  of  the  Spirit, 
through  which  they  become  holy  and  unblamable  TOf  ore 
Him.    On  the  whole  section  comp.  Bonu  viii.  28 — 30. 

(8)  It  may  be  noted,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  general  or  special  character  of  this  Epistle,  that 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  virtually 
a  continuation  of  the  Itet  Epistle)  aU  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  addressed  to  particular  churches  pass  at 
once  from  the  salutation  to  refer  to  the  pu^cular 
circumstances,  gifts,  and  needs  of  the  Church, 
generally  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving  and  grayer, 
sometimes  (as  in  Gal.  i.  6)  in  rebuke.  In  St.  Peter's 
First  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  to  those 
"scatterod"  through  many  churches,  we  have  an 
opening  exactly  simuar  to  the  opening  of  this  Epistle. 
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Thanhtgimng  for  Election 


BPHESIANS,  I. 


in  Christ 


Christy  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
Cbap.  i.  a-6.  spiritual  blessings  in  hea- 
The  elec^on  yenly  plcLces'^  in  Christ: 
cwh;''^''^^  ^'^   according  as  he  hath 


1  Or.tlilDgi. 


chosen  us  in  him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love :    ^^^  having    predestinated    us 


There  is,  indeed,  here  a  thAnksgiviiig  below  (yerses 
15 — 22),  bnt  it  is  entirely  general,  belonging  to  the 
whole  CHrnrch. 

The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— On  thia  phrase  (used  in  Bom.  xv.  6 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  3;  xi.  81;  1  Pet.  i.  3)  see  Note  on  Bom.  xv.  6. 
It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  noted  here,  that  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  the  words  "and  Father"  are  omitted,  and  that 
the  phrase  *'  the  God  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  occurs 
below  in  yerse  17. 

Blessed  be  .  .  •  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings.— The  f  reqnent  phrase  "  Blessed 
be  Qod"  (Lake  i.  68;  Bom.  i.  25 ;  ic.  5 ;  2  Cor.  13; 
zL  31 ;  1  Pet.  i  3)  is  here  nsed  with  an  uniqae  anti- 
thesis. We  can  "  bless  **  God  only  in  thanksgiying  of 
heart  and  yoioe,  with  which  He  deigns  to  be  pleased, 
as  He  "  rejoices  oyer  the  works  of  His  hands.**  God 
blesses  ns  in  real  and  life-giying  "  spiritoal  blessing,'* 
i.e.,  blessinff  of  the  gift  of  we  Spirit,  for  which  we  can 
letiim  nothing  except  thanksflnying.  So  in  Ps.  cxyi 
12, 13,  the  natnral  question  (3  the  thoiurhtf  ol  sonl — 
**  What  shall  I  render  onto  the  Lord  for  au  His  benefits 
towards  me  P  ''—is  answered  simply  by  the  words,  '*  I 
will  receiye  the  cap  of  ealyation,  and  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

Who  hath  blessed  us  ...  in  heavenly 
places.— It  should  be,  who  blessed  us  (once  for  all),  in 
the  election  and  predestination  spoken  of  in  the  next 
yerse.  If  this  be  noted,  the  sense  at  the  phrase  "  in 
heayenly  places"  becomes  far  clearer.  It  has  been 
donbtea  wnether  we  ought  to  supply  the  word  "  places  " 
or  "thinffs"  (as  in  John  iii.  12)  in  rendering  this 
phrase,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  and  used  in  it 
no  less  than  fiye  times.  In  three  out  of  the  other  four 
places  (chaps,  i.  20 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii.  10)  the  local  sense  is  mani- 
lest ;  in  the  fourth  (chap.  yi.  12)  and  in  this  it  miffht  be 
doubtful  But  (1)  it  IS  altogether  unlikely  that  so 
unique  a  phrase  would  be  used  in  two  different  senses ; 
(2)  the  original  word  for  "heayenly"  has  most  pro- 
perly and  most  usually  a  local  meanmg ;  (3)  the  trans- 
ference of  the  thoughts  to  heayenaboye  suits  especially 
the  whole  tone  of  this  Epistle  and  the  parallel  £pistle 
to  the  Colossians;  and  (4)  the  local  sense  agrees  best 
with  the  context  here,  for  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  election  ''before  the  foundation  of  the  world''  as 
made  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God  in  heayen,  where 
Christ  is  "  in  the  beginning  with  God." 

It  has  been  noticed  here  that  we  haye  one  of  those 
implicit  references  to  the  Holy  Trinity — ^the  blessing 
from  Qod  the  Father,  in  Christ,  and  oy  the  Spirit — 
with  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound. 

In  Christ — i.e.,  in  the  unity  with  Christ,  which  is 
"the  life  eternal,"  ordained  for  us  in  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  GUmL  and  yiewed  as  already  existing.  (See 
the  whole  of  John  xyiL,  especially  yerses  21 — ^24.) 

W  According  as  (i.e.,  inasmueh  as)  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world. — Again  it  should  be,  Se  chose  us  for  Him" 
self.  The  eternal  election  of  God  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  This  passage 
stands  slone  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  its  use  of  tms 
word  "  chosen  "  in  eonnection  with  Gk)d's  eternal  pur- 
pose, "before  the  foundation  of  the  world" — a  plurase 
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only  applied  elsewhere  to  the  eternal  communion  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  (John  xyii.  24),  and  to  the 
foreordaining  of  His  sacrifice  in  the  diyine  counsels 
(1  Pet.  L  20).  The  word  "  chosen  "  itself  is  used  by 
our  Lord  of  His  choice  of  the  Apostles  (John  yi  70 ; 
xiii.  18 ;  xy.  16 — 19) ;  but  in  one  case  with  the  signi- 
ficant addition,  "  one  of  you  is  a  deyil,"  showing  Uiat 
the  election  was  not  final.  It  is  similarly  used  in  the 
Acts  (chaps,  i.  2,  24;  yi.  5;  xy.  7,  22,  25)  of  His  choice 
or  the  choice  of  the  Apostles ;  and  once  (chap.  xiiL  7) 
of  the  national  election  of  IsneL  In  1  Cor.  L  27,  28 
(the  only  other  place  where  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul),  and 
in  Jas.  Il  5  it  refers  to  choice  of  men  by  God's  calling  in 
this  world.  Clearly  in  all  these  cases  it  is  applied  to  the 
election  of  men  to  priyilege  by  an  act  of  God's  mercy 
here.  In  this  passage,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
reference  is  to  tne  election  "in  Christ,"  by  the  fore- 
Imowledge  of  God,  of  those  who  should  hereafter  be 
made  His  members.  From  this  examination  of  Scrip- 
tural usage  it  is  clear  that  the  yisible  election  to 
priyilege  is  constantly  and  inyariably  urged  ujMn  men ; 
the  election  in  God's  eternal  counsels  only  dwelt  upon 
in  passages  which  (like  this  or  Bom.  ix.,  xL)  haye  to 
ascend  in  thought  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  being  in 
God's  mysterious  wiH  It  will  be  obseryed  that  eyea 
here  it  clearly  refers  to  all  members  of  the  Church, 
without  distinction. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him. — ^In  these  words  we  haye  the  object  of 
the  diyine  election  declared,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  elect  implied,  by  the  inseparable  connection  of 
holiness  with  Section.  There  is  an  instmctiye  parallel 
in  CoL  L  22 : — "  He  hath  reconciled  you  in  the  body 
of  'HiB  flesh  through  death,  to  present  jou  holy  ana 
unblamable,  and  unreproyable  m  His  sight."  The 
word  "  without*  blame,  or  "  unblamable,"  is  properly 
without  blemish;  and  the  word  "unreproyable'* 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  one  i»n&2am- 
able^^e.,  one  a^nunst  whom  no  charge  can  be 
brought.  Here  G<kI  is  said  to  haye  "  chosen  "  us,  in  the 
other  f»assage  to  haye  "presented"  us  (comp.  the 
sacrificial  use  of  the  ward  in  Bom.  xiL  1),  in  Christ,  to 
be  ''holy  and  without  blemish."  It  seems  dear  that 
the  words  refer  not  to  justification  in  Christ,  but  to 
sanctification  in  Him.  They  express  the  positiye  and 
negatiye  aspects  of  holiness;  the  positiye  m  the  roirit 
of  purity,  the  negatiye  in  the  absence  of  spot  or 
blemish.  The  key  to  their  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  Bom.  yiii.  29,  "whom  He  did 
foreknow.  He  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
imaae  of  His  Son,*  The  word  "  without  blame "  is 
appUed  to  our  Lord  (in  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19)  as  a 
liunb  "without  blemish."  To  Him  alone  it  applies 
perfectly;  to  us,  in  proportion  to  that  conformity  to 
His  image.  The  words  "before  Him"  refer  tis  to 
God's  unerring  judgment  as  oontrasted  with  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  eyen  our  own  judgment  on  ourselyes. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iy.  3, 4;  1  John  ui.  20,  21.) 

In  love.— If  these  words  are  connected  with  the 
preyious  yerse,  they  must  be  taken  with  "  He  hath 
chosen  us,"  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  dislo- 
cation of  order.  But  it  is  best  to  connect  them  with 
the  yerse  following, "  Haying  predestinated  us  in  loye.'* 

(^)  Having  predestinated  us  tmto  the  adop« 
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tinto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  (^)  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved.    ^^^  In 


whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  . 

sins,  according  to  the  riches  i^  ^'redeexued 
of  his  grace ;  (®^  wherein  through  unity 
he  hath  abounded  toward  ^«^  Christ; 


Hon  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself.— 
The  idea  of  Election  depends  on  the  union  of  the  sense 
of  actual  difference  between  men,  as  to  privile^  and 
spiritual  life,  with  the  conviction  of  God's  universal 
sovereignty.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  it  leads  back  to  the 
idea  of  Ftedestination,  that  is,  of  the  conception  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  the  mind  of  God,  before  its 
realisation  in  actual  fact  On  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
dMtination  see  Bom.  iz.  It  wiU  suffice  to  note  that 
here  (1)  its  source  is  placed  in  God's  love;  (2)  its 
meritorious  cause  is  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  (3)  its  result  is  adoption,  so  that  He  is  (see 
Bom.  viiL  29)  '<  the  firstborn  of  many  brethren,^'  who 
are  conformed  to  His  image,  and  redeemed  by  Him 
^m  bondage  to  sonship  (Gal.  iv.  5).  (It  is  dear  that 
the  adoption  here  is  not  the  final  adoption  of  Bom. 
viiL  23;  but  the  present  adoption  into  the  Christian 
4X>venant,  there  <»lkd  "the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit;") 
(4)  it  is  in  itself  the  eraression  of  "  the  good  plea- 
sore  of  His  will"  on  which  all  ultimately  depends; 
and  (5)  its  finidpurpose  is  to  show  forth  God's  glory 
in  the  gift  of  SQs  grace.  In  a  few  words  the  whole 
dof^rine  is  summed  up,  with  Uiat  absolute  completeness, 
flo  eminently  characteristic  of  this  Epistle. 

According  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
wilL— In  our  version,  ''good  pleasure,"  there  is  an 
ambiguitv,  reproducing  the  ambiguity  of  the  original 
The  word  used  may  signify  (as  in  Matt  zL  26;  Luke  x. 
21 ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  simply  God's  free  will,  to  which  this  or 
that "  seemeth  good,"  or  (as  in  Luke  xi.  14;  Bom.  x.  1 ; 
Phil.  L  15)  "His  good  wiU  towards  us."  Even  the 
old  Greek  interpreters  were  divided  upon  it,  and  either 
sense  will  suit  this  passage.  But  the  dose  tMkrallel 
in  verse  11,  "according  to  the  counsel  {deliberate 
pHirpoae)  of  His  will,"  turns  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  former  rendering. 

(0)  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.— 
That  is,  for  the  acknowledgment  by  all  God's  creatures 
of  the  gloriousness  of  His  grace ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  acknowledgment  that  God's  essential  glory  is 
best  manifested  in  ffis  mce-^that  He  "  decides  His 
almighty  power  most  <£iefly  in  showing  mercy  and 
pity.^'  So  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18, 19,  to  the  reouest,  "  Show 
me  Thy  glory,"  the  answer  is,  "I  wul  make  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee  .  .  .  and  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious."  (Comp.  Ex. 
xxxiv.  5 — ^7.)  He  is  pleased  to  consider  His  glory 
best  realised  in  the  spectacle  of  souls  redeemed  and 
regenerate  hj  His  grace,  and  to  decree  that  it  should 
be  thus  realised  for  our  sakes.  "  Wherefore  would 
He  have  us  praise  and  glorify  Him  P  It  is  that  our 
love  to  Him  may  be  kindled  more  fervently.  He 
desires  not  our  service,  nor  our  praise,  nor  anything 
else  except  our  salvation  "  (Chrysostom's  Mrst  MomUy 
on  the  liphesians). 

Wherein  he  hath  made  ns  accepted  in  the 
beloved.— The  verb  here  rendered  ''made  us  ac- 
cepted," is  the  same  verb  used  in  Luke  i.  28  (and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament),  where  we  trans- 
late "highly  favoured."  Etymologically  it  means  to 
**  bestow  grace  upon ;  "  the  tense  here  is  the  past  tense, 
not  the  perfect.  Hence  the  meaning  is  (in  connection 
with  the  previous  danae),  '*  Hb  grace,  which  He  be- 


stowed upon  us  in  the  Beloved" — ^in  virtue  of  our 
unity  with  "His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  is  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  17).  Tins  spedal  title  is  given  to 
our  Lord  to  mark  a  connection  with  the  "  love  "  de- 
clared in  the  last  verse  to  be  the  source  of  God's  pre- 
destination. It  is  a  love  to  all  numkind,  as  in  God's 
foreknowledge  already  made  one  with  His  beloved 
Son.  (See  John  xviL  2%  25,  "  Thou  hast  loved  them, 
as  Thou  hast  loved  Me  .  .  .  for  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.") 

(2  6.)  Verses  7 — 10  form  the  second  section  of  this 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle,  linked  to  the  former  by 
the  words,  "  in  the  Beloved."  From  the  declaration  in 
the  former  section  of  the  source  of  salvation  in  God*s 
love,  it  leads  us  on  to  the  mystery  of  the  Mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  Whom  all  Being  is  gathered  up  for 
redemption. 

(7)  In  whcm  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgivenesa  of  8in8.-;This  ims- 
sage  is  identical  in  sense  and  expression  with  Col.  i. 
14,  except  that  the  word  here  useid  for  "  sins  "  means, 
properlv,  '*  separate  acte  of  transgression,"  while  the 
wora  there  is  the  more  general  word  for  sin  in  the 
abstract.  (In  chap,  ii  1,  both  are  used.)  In  both 
passages  we  have  united,  as  correspondent  to  each 
other,  the  two  expressions  under  which  our  Lord 
Himself  describes  His  atonement — in  Matt.  xx.  28,  u 
the  "  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
28,  as  **  the  shedding  of  BIb  blood  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sina."  These  two  expressions  appear  to  be  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  rather  than  identical.  (1)  The 
primary  idea  in  "redemption"  is  deliverance  from  a 
bondage,  mostly  the  bondage  of  sin  itself  (see  Bom. 
viil^;  Tit.  ii.  14;  HebTix.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1&-21); 
occasionally  (and  in  this  sense  with  a  different  Greek 
word),  the  bondage  under  sentence  of  punishment  for 
sin  (Gal.  iii  13;  iv.  5).  Into  that  bouda^  man  has 
pltu^ged  himself;  God's  merc;^  redeems  lum  from  it 
at  an  unspeakable  price  (John  iii.  16;  Bom.  vii.  24,  25). 
(2)  The  primary  idea  in ''  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
His  blood'*  is  propitiation,  that  is,  the  offering  to  God 
"a  full,  prfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice"  for  sin,  by 
One  who  is  the  Head  and  Bepresentative  of  the  human 
race  (Bom.  iii.  25 ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10).  So  St.  Paul 
interprete  our  Lord's  words  by  the  declaration  that 
"  Chnst  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v. 
7);  and  it  is  notable  that  exactiy  in  His  words  is  the 
Atonement  designated  in  the  earliest  apostolic  preaching 
(Acte  ii.  38;  v.  31;  x.  43;  xiiL  38;  xxvi.  18).  Hence 
the  former  phrase  looks  at  the  Atonement  from  the  side 
of  God,  the  latter  from  the  side  of  man ;  both  being 
wrought  by  Him  who  is  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  at 
once.    Together  they  represent  the  whole  truth. 

Aooording  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.— As 
above,  in  relation  to  praise,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
gloriousness  of  God's  grace,  so  here,  in  relation  to 
enjoyment  of  it,  on  ite  overflowing  richness.  (See 
chaps,  ii.  7;  iii.  8, 16;  and  Bom.  iiL  24;  ix.  23.) 

(8)  Wherein  he  hath  abounded  toward  ns 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudenoe.— It  should  be, 
which  He  made  to  overflow  to  ue   in  aU  wiedam 
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OS  in  all  wisdom  and  pradence;  ^^)  having 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his 
willy  according  to  his  good  pleasnre 
which   he  hath  purposed  in  himself: 


I  Gr.a« 


(10)  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ful* 
ness  of  times  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Chnst,  both  which 
are  in  heaven,^  and  which  are  on  earth ; 


<md  prudence  —  the  word  ''overflow"  haying  an 
emphasis  which  our  word  ''abound"  has  lost,  and 
signifying  here  that  the  richness  of  Gbd's  g^raoe  not 
omy  fills  the  sonl  with  the  blessing  of  salvitiony  but 
oTerflows  into  the  additional  gifts  of  "  all  wisdom  and 
pmdenoe  "  in  ns,  which  gifts  are  here  dwelt  npon  in 
antidpation  of  the  dedantion  of  the  next  Terse.  Of 
these  two  gifts,  wisdom  is  dearly  the  higher  eift,  signi- 
fying (as  in  the  Old  Testament)  the  knowleo^  of  the 
true  end  of  life,  which  can  only  come  from  some 
knowledge  of  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  that  is,  the  divine 
pnrpose  of  His  dispensation.  (See  especially  Proy. 
yiiL  22 — 31.)  Snch  knowledge  is  revealed  to  ns  through 
the  "  mind  of  Christ,"  who  is  Blmself  the  tme  wisdom 
or  "  Word  of  God."  (See  1  Cor.  i.  24,  30 ;  iL  ft— 10, 16.) 
Hence  wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  varions 
other  gifts,  which  are  but  partial  manifestations  of  it 
Here  with  "pradence,"  tliat  is,  wisdom  in  action;  in 
CoL  i.  9,  with  "intelligence,"  that  is,  wisdom  in  judg- 
ment ;  in  1  Cor.  zii.  8,  OoL  ii.  3,  with  "  knowledge,"  that 
is,  wisdom  in  perception ;  in  verse  17  of  this  chapter, 
with  "revelation,"  the  means  by  which  wisdom  is 
gained. 

(0)  Having  made  known  unto  ns  the  mystery 
of  his  wilL — ^In  the  same  connection  we  read  in  1  Cor. 
tL  7,  "  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mysterjr." 
The  word  "  mystery  "  properly  su^nifies  a  thing  which 
(see  chap.  iii.  5 ;  CoL  i  27)  "  was  hid  from  all  ages,  but 
is  now  made  manifest."  So  onr  Lord  evidently  uses  it 
(in  Matt.  xiii.  11;  Mark  iv.  11;  Luke  viii.  10).  For  the 
rest,  except  in  four  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  (Bev. 
i.  20 ;  z.  7;  zvii.  5,  7),  it  is  used  by  St.  Panl  alone,  and 
by  him  no  less  than  twenty-one  times,  of  which  ten 
belong  to  this  Epistle  and  the  parallel  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians — always  in  connection  with  such  words  as 
"knowledge,"  "declaration,"  "dispensation."  The 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "mystery" — a  thing  of 
which  we  know  that  it  is,  though  how  it  is  we  know  not 
— ^is  not  implied  in  the  ori^ii^  meaning  of  the  word; 
but  it  is  a  natural  derivatiye  from  it.  Reason  can 
apprehend,  when  revealed,  that  which  it  cannot  dis- 
cover ;  but  seldom  or  never  can  it  comprehend  it  per- 
fectly. In  this  verse  the  mystery  is  declared  to  be 
accordant  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God's  will,  which  (it 
is  added)  "  He  purposed  in  JETimseff."  In  this  seems 
to  be  implied  that  (see  chap.  iii.  19)  though  in  some 
sense  we  can  know  it,  yet  m  its  fidness  "it  passeth 
knowledge." 

(10)  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times. — The  connection  marked  in  our  version  seems 
certainly  erroneous.  The  words  should  be  connected 
with  the  previous  verse,  and  translated  thus:  uikUih 
He  purposed  in  Himself  for  administration  (or  dis- 
posal) of  the  fulness  of  the  (appointed)  seasons,  to 
^<dher,  &e.  We  note  (1)  that  the  word  "  dispensation  " 
16  usually  applied  to  the  action  of  the  servants  of  God, 
as  "dispensers  of  His  mysteries."  (See  chap.  iii.  2; 
1  Got.  ix.  17 ;  Col.  i  26.)  Here,  however,  ana  in  chap, 
iii  10,  it  is  applied  to  the  disposal  of  all  by  God  Him- 
self, according  to  "  the  law  which  He  has  set  Himself 
to  do  aU  things  by."  Next  (2)  that  the  word  "  fulness," 
or  completeness,  frequently  used  l^  St.  Paul,  is  only 
found  in  connection  with  time  in  this  passage,  and  in 


(3al.  iv.  4  ("when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come"). 
There,  however,  the  reference  is  to  a  point  of  timer 
mariring  the  Completion  of  the  preparation  for  our  Lord'a 
comine;  here,  apparently,  to  a  series  of  "seasons," 
"  whi<m  the  Father  hath  put  in  Hjs  own  power"  (Acts 
L  7)  for  the  completion  of  the  acts  of  the  Mediatorial 
kingdom  described  in  the  words  foUowinsf.  (Ooynp. 
Matt.zvi.3;  LukezxL24;  1  Thess.  v.  1;  ll^.iL6; 
iv.  I;vi.l5;  Tit.i.3.) 

That  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ.— In  these  words  St.  Paul  strikes 
the  great  keynote  of  the  whole  Epistle,  the  UNrrr  of 
ALL  IN  Ohbist.  The  ezpresdon  "  to  gather  together 
in  one"  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  Bom.  xiiL9  (where 
all  commandments  are  said  to  be  "brieflj^  compre- 
hended," or  summed  up,  "in  the  one  saying,  Tnon 
shalt  love  thy  ndghbour  as  thyself  ").  Here,  however, 
there  is  the  additional  idea  tnat  this  gathering  up  is 
"  for  HimselE."  The  full  meaning  of  tms  expresdon  is 
"  to  gather  again  under  one  head  "  uiingB  whicn  had  been 
originally  one,  but  had  since  been  separated.  The  best 
comment  unon  the  truth  here  briefly  summed  up  is 
found  in  tiie  full  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (CloL  L  16—20),  "  In  Him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth  .  .  . 
all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him  .  .  .  and 
in  Him  all  things  consist.  It  pleased  the  Eather  that 
in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  ...  by  Him 
to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself  .  .  .  whether  things 
on  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  In  Ohrist,  as  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  beginning,  all  created  things  are  con- 
sidered as  gathered  up,  through  Him  actually  made, 
and  in  Him  continuing  to  exist.  This  unit^,  broken  by 
mn,  under  the  effect  of  which  "all  creation  groans^ 
(Bom.  viii.  W),  is  restored  in  the  Incarnation  ana  Atone- 
ment of  the  Son  of  Ghxi.  By  this,  therefore,  all  thin^ 
are  again  summed  up  in  Hun,  and  agun  made  one  in 
Him  with  the  Father.  In  both  passages  St.  Paul  uses 
expressions  which  extend  beyond  humanity  itself— 
"  tnings  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,"  "  thin^  visible 
and  things  invisible,"  "thrones  and  prindpahtiee  and 
powers."  In  both  he  immediately  proceeds  from  the 
grand  outline  of  this  wider  unity,  to  draw  out  in  detail 
the  nearer,  and  to  us  more  comprehensible,  unity  of  all 
mankind  in  Christ.  (Gomp.  Col.  i.  18,  21.)  So  also 
writes  St.  John  (John  L  3,  4^  12),  passing  from  the 
thought  that "  all  things  were  made  by  J91m,'^first  to  the 
dedication, "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men,"  and  next  to  the  power  given  to  those  whooe- 
Ueved  on  Him  to  become  sons  of  God.  The  lesser  part 
of  this  truth,  setting  forth  the  unity  of  all  mankind  in 
the  Second  Adam,  forms  the  basis  of  the  argument  of 
1  Gor.  XV.,  that  "in  Ghrist  all  duill  be  made  alive,"  in 
the  course  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Mediatorial 
kingdom  of  Ghrist  is  described,  and  its  continuance  till 
the  final  triumph,  when  it  "  duiU  be  delivered  up  to 
God,  even  the  Father,"  "that  God  may  be  all  in  all" 
(1  Gor.  XV.  24,  28).  In  virtue  of  it,  those  who  are  His 
are  partakers  ox  His  deatii  and  resurrection.  His 
ascension,  even  His  judgment  (chap.  ii.  6 ;  Matt.  xix. 
28;  Bom  vi.  3—10;  1  Gor.  vi.  2,  3;  Gol.  iii.  1—^). 
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(2  c.)  Yerses  11—14  form  the  third  part  of  the 
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even  in  >iitn  :  W  in  whom  also  we  have 
.  ii__iA  obtained  aji  inheritaiioe, 
^Sml  amre  l>eMig  predestinated  ac- 
to  Jews  and  oording  to  the  purpose  of 
^^^^  him     who     worketh     aU 

things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will : 


1  Or. 


<^>  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of 
his  glory,  who  first  trusted^  in  Christ. 
^^  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel 
of  your  salvation :  in  whom  also  after 
that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 


Lairodnction,  applving  the  general  truth  of  election  by 
God's  predestination  in  Gnrist,  first  to  the  original 
bdievers  fthe  Jews),  and  then  to  the  sobseqnent 
believers  (the  Gentiles). 

00,  n)  Eyen  in  him :  in  whom  also  we  have 
obtained  an  inheritance.— We  have  here  (in  the 
repetition,  ''even  in  Him")  an  emphatic  transition  to 
the  truth  most  closely  concerning  tne  Apostle  and  his 
readers.  The  word  "  we  "  is  not  here  emphatic,  and 
the  statement  might  be  a  general  statement  applicable 
to  all  Ghristians;  but  the  succeeding  verse  seems  to 
limit  it  to  Ihe  original  Jewish  behevers— the  true 
Israel,  who  (like  the  whole  of  Israel  in  andent  days) 
have  become  "a  people  of  inheritance  "  (Dent.  iv.  20; 
ix.  29 ;  xzxiL  9),  so  succeeding  to  the  privileges  (Bom. 
xi.  7)  which  their  brethren  in  blindness  rejecSdd.  Pos- 
dbly  tiiis  suggests  the  peculiar  word  here  (and  here 
only)  used,  meaning  either  "  we  were  made  partakers 
of  a  lot "  in  God's  kingdom  (to  which  Col.  i.  12,  "  who 
has  made  us  meet  for  a  part  of  the  bt  of  the  saints," 
closely  corresponds),  or  "we  were  made  His  lot  or 
inheritance;"  which  perhans  suits  the  Greek  better, 
certainly  accords  better  witn  the  Old  Testament  idea, 
and  gives  a  more  emphatic  sense.  A  third  possi- 
ble sense  is  *'were  chosen  by  lot."  This  is  adopted 
by  the  Yulgate,  supported  by  the  only  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Septuagint  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41),  and  explained  by 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  as  signifying  the  freedom 
of  election  without  human  merit,  while  by  the  succeed- 
ing words  it  is  shown  not  to  be  really  hj  chance,  but 
by  God's  secret  wilL  But  this  seems  qmte  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  passage. 

Being  predestinated  .  .  .  that  we  should 
be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory.^This  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  general  truth  before  declared  (verses  5,  6) 
that  the  source  of  election  is  God's  TO^edestination,  and 
the  object  of  it  the  manifestation  of  His  glory. 

After  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL— llie  ex- 
pression evidently  denotes  not  only  the  deliberate 
exercise  of  God's  will  by  ''determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  "  (Acts  ii.  23),  but  also  the  guidance  of 
that  will  by  wisdom  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
Eternal  of  God's  righteous  dispensation.  Hooker,  in 
a  well-known  passage  {EccH,  Pol,  L  2),  quotes  it  as 
exdnding  the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  wul  of  God, 
"  They  err,  who  think  that  of  God's  wiU  there  is  no 
reason  except  His  wiU." 

(12)  That  we  •  •  •  who  first  trusted  in  Christ. 
—That  the  reference  here  is  to  the  first  Christians,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gtentiles  of  the  next  verse,  is 
dear.  But  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  who  first 
hoped''  (or,  more  properly,  who  have  hoped  before' 
hcmd)  is  less  obvious.  Our  version  seems  to  interpret 
it  simply  of  "  beHeymg  before  "  the  Gentiles,  i.e.,  of 
being  the  "first  believers;"  and  this  interpretation 
maj  be  defended  by  the  analogy  of  certMu  cases  in 
which  the  same  prefix  signiMng  "  beforehand "  has 
this  sense  (e,g..  Acts  xx.  5,  13 ;  Bom.  ni.  9 ;  xii.  10 ; 
I  Cor.  xi.  21).  But  the  more  ^nend  analogy  strongly 
supports  the  other  interpretation,  "  who  have  hoped  in 
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the  Christ  before  He  came  " — ^that  is,  who,  taught  by 
prophecy,  entering  into  that  vision  of  a  great  future 
which  pervades  me  older  Coyenant,  looked  forward 
*' to  the  hope  of  IsraeV  and  "  waited  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel;"  and  who  accordingly  in  due  time 
became,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  firstf  mits  of  His 
saJyation. 

(13)  In  whom  ye  also  trusted  •  .  .  in  whom 
also  after  that  ye  beUeved,  ye  were  sealed.— 
The  insertion  of  the  word  "  trusted  "  (suggested  by  the 
word  "trusted"  in  the  preyious  verse)  is  probably 
erroneous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  good  substitute  for 
it.  It  is  far  better  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  one  verb, 
"ye  were  sealed."  The  irregularity  of  construction 
(arising  from  the  addition  to  "hearing"  of  its  proper 
accessory  of  "faith,"  Bom.  x.  17)  will  surprise  no  one 
who  studies  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  especially  these 
Epistles  of  his  Captiyity,  remembering  that  they  were 
dictated,  and  in  all  probability  read  over  again  to 
the  Apostle  for  addition  or  correction. 

After  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the 
gospel  of  your  salvation.— There  is  a  contrast  here 
between  the  Jewish  believers,  looking  on  in  hope  and 
gladly  embracing  its  fulfilment,  and  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  no  such  hope,  and  who  therefore  waited  "  for  the 
word  of  the  truth  "  (the  full  truth,  not  veiled  in  type  or 
symbol),  the  glad  tidings  of  a  present  salvation.  The 
jrreater  emphasis  laid  on  the  latter  process  seems 
mtended  to  impress  on  the  Grentiles  a  sense  of  the 
simpler  and  fuller  means  by  which  they  were  led  to 
Christ. 

After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  holy  Spirit  of  promise.— The  order  is  to  be 
noted,  and  computed  with  the  experience  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  38).  First,  the  light  of  the  gospel 
shines  before  men ;  next,  by  faith  they  o^n  their  eyes 
to  see  it ;  then  they  are  sealed  by  a  special  pit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  faith  is,  of  course,  the  gift  of  Gk>d 
by  the  Spirit;  but  our  Lord  teaches  us  (John  xri 
8--13)  to  distinguish  between  the  pleading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  "  the  world  "  ''  to  convince  of  sin,  because 
t£ey  believe  not  in  Christy"  and  the  special  gift  of  His 
presence  in  the  Church  and  the  believing  soul  "to 
guide  unto  all  the  truth."  This  fuller  presence  is  the 
seal  of  the  new  covenant. 

Ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of 
promise.— This  word  "sealed"  is  found  in  exactly 
the  same  connection  in  2  Cor.  i.  22.  The  original  idea 
of  this  sealing  (which,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  of 
documents,  but  of  men)  is  best  seen  in  the  "  sealing  of 
the  servants  of  Grod  in  their  foreheads,"  in  Bev.  yn, 
&— 8.  la  that  pass^,  and  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel 
which  it  recalls  (Ezek.  ix.  4),  the  sealing  is  simply  an 
outward  badge,  to  be  at  once  a  pledge  and  means  of 
safety  amidst  the  destruction  coming  on  the  earth.  In 
like  sense,  circumcision  appears  to  oe  called  '|a  seal" 
of  preyiously  existing  rignteousness  of  faith,  in  Bom. 
iv.  11 ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Corinthians  "  a  seal " 
of  St.  Paul's  apostleship,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  2.  (Comp.  also 
John  iii  33;  Rom.  xv.  38;  2  T^.  ii.  19.)  But  the 
word  is  used  in  a  deeper  sense  whenever  it  is  connected 
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that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  ^^*>  which 
is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until 
the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session, nnto  the  praise  of  his  glory. 
(15)  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard  of 


your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
love  unto  all  the  saints,  chap.  i  15-19. 
(^^)  cease  not  to  give  thanks  ^^f^  ^ 
for  you,  making  mention  of  th^I  df^ine 
you  in  my  prayers ;  ^^^^  that  blessmg; 


with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  it  corre8|K)nda 
to  tiie  *'  drcmncision  not  made  with  hands  "  (Rom.  li  29 ; 
Ool.  ii.  11) ;  it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrament,  and  is 
not  a  mere  badge,  but  a  true  means  of  grace.  In  this 
connection  we  read  first  of  oar  Lord,  **  Him  God  the 
Father  sealed  "  (John  vi  27),  with  a  dear  reference  to 
the  oatponring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  His  baptism 
(comp.  John  L  33;  v.  37;  x.  33) ;  next  of  Hi& people  (as 
here,  in  chap.  iv.  30,  and  in  2  Cor.  i.  22)  as  being,  like 
Himself,  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this 
passage  the  very  title  g^iven  to  the  Spirit  is  significant. 
He  is  called  (in  the  curious  order  of  the  original)  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Promise,  the  Holy  One."  "  The  promise  " 
is  clearly  the  promise  in  the  Old  Testament  (as  in 
Jer.  zzxi.  31—34 ;  Joel  ii.  28—33)  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  all  God's  people  in  "the  latter  days." 
The  emphatic  position  dt  tne  epithet  "Holy  One" 
seems  to  point  to  the  effect  of  nis  indwelling  in  the 
actual  sanctification  of  the  soul  thus  sealed.  ^  from  this 
passage  was  probably  derired  the  ecclesiastical  applica- 
tion of  the  name  "  seal "  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  is  undoubtedly  made  the  seal  of  conversion  in 
Acts  ii.  38. 

(1^)  Which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. 
— On  the  word  "  earnest"  (arrhabSn),  a  predons  giftt 
as  surety  for  a  fuller  gift  hereafter,  see  2  Cor.  i.  22. 
The  word  "  inheritance  "  has  a  correspondent  meaning. 
It  is  a  present  possession  (as  in  Acts  viL  5),  which  shall 
be  developed  mto  a  more  precious  future.  "We are 
very  members,  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  also  heirs  through  hope  of  His  everlasting 
kingdom." 

Until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session.— The  "  redemption  "  here  is  the  complete  and 
final  salvation  from  sin  and  death  (as  in  Bom.  vlii.  23). 
The  original  word  here  rendered  ''purchased  possession " 
properly  means  **  the  act  of  purchase  or  acquisition  " 
ana  b  so  used  in  1  Thess.  y.  9;  2  Thess.  iL  14;  Heb. 
z.  39.  But  it  seems  dear  that  it  is  here  used  (in  the 
sense  of  our  version)  with  that  confusion  of  idea,  com- 
mon in  English,  though  rare  in  Greek,  under  which  the 
result  of  an  action  is  understood  instead  of  the  action 
itself,  so  that  the  word  "  purchases  "  is  used  for  "  things 
purchased,"  '^acquisitions "  for  "things  acquired"  and 
the  like.  The  transition  is  marked  in  relation  to  this 
same  word  in  Mai.  iiL  17 ;  1  Pet.  iL  9,  where  the  Israel- 
ites are  snoken  of  as  "  a  people  for  acquisition,"  that  is, 
as  a  people  acquired  or  purchased. 

(3)  In  verses  15 — 23,  this  introductory  chapter  ends 
in  a  prayer  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  readers  of  this 
EpiflSle,  that  they  may  understand  all  ihe  fulness  of  the 
blessings  of  the  g^ospel.  In  accordance  with  the 
heavenward  direction  of  the  thought  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  these  blessings  are  viewed  in  their  future  com- 
pleteness of  glory  and  power,  of  which  the  present 
exaltation  of  the  risen  Lord  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
as  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Church  His  body,  is  the  earnest  and  assurance. 

as)  After  I  heard  of  your  flaith  in  the  Lord 
JeeuBf  and  love  imto  all  the  saints.—These 
words  have  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  GoL  i  4^  ad- 
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dressed  there  to  a  church  which  St.  Paul  had  not  seen, 
and  haye  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  belief  that  this 
Epistle  cannot  have  been  addressed,  properly  and 
solely,  to  the  well-known  Epheeian  Church.  They  are 
not,  however,  decisive,  for  we  have  a  similar  expression 
to  Philemon  (verse  5),  St.  Paul's  own  convert. 

We  may  note  a  disdnction  between  "faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  •'  and  "  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (like 
"  the  love  towards  the  saints  ").  Coznp.  2  Tim.  L  13 
("  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus  ").  "  Faith  in  Christ " 
is  a  faith  whidi«  centred  in  Christ,  nevertheless  rests 
through  Him  on  the  Father ;  recog^nising  a  "  life  hid 
with  him  in  God ''  (CoL  iii  3)  and  a  sonsmp  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  iii.  26).  The  connection  of  the  two 
clauses  here  shows  that  such  a  faith  abounds  (t.e.  over- 
flows) unto  love,  first  necessarily  to  God,  so  being 
made  perfect  (Gal.  y.  6),  but  next  towards  all  His 
children.  For  "  this  oommandment  we  have  from  Him, 
that  he  who  loyeth  God,  love  his  brother  also  "  (1  John 
iv.  21). 

(16)  Cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers.— Almost  aU  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  are  introduced  by  this  union  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer,  which  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  the 
right  harmony  of  all  Christian  worship.  (See  JEtom.  i. 
8,  9;  Phil.  i.  3, 4;  CoL  L  3,  4;  1  Thess.  i.  2,  3;  2  TinL 
i.  3;  PhUem.  verse  4.)  In  the  Galatian  Epistle  the 
omission  of  both  is  characteristic;  in  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  thanks^ving  alone  is  explicit, 
thoiu^h  prayer  may  be  impbed.  But  the  proportion 
of  i£e  two  elements  varies.  Here  the  thanksgiving 
has  already  been  offered,  although  in  the  widest  gene- 
rality. Accordingly  all  that  Allows  is  jprayer.  In 
the  parallel  Colossian  Epistle  (CoL  L  3 — IS),  which  has 
no  corresponding  preftboe  of  thanksgiving,  both  ele- 
ments are  co-orainate,  with  perhaps  a  sHght  predo- 
minance of  thanksgiving. 

(17)  The  Gkxl  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— 
See  John  xx.  17,  "I  ascend  nnto  My  Father  and  your 
Father ;  and  to  My  God  and  your  God."  It  has  been 
noted  that,  while  on  the  cross,  our  Lord,  in  the  cry, 
'<My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  MeP"  adopted 
the  common  human  language  of  the  Psalmist,  He 
here,  after  His  resurrection,  distinguished  emphati- 
cally between  ffis  peculiar  relation  to  God  the  Father 
and  that  relation  in  which  we  His  members  call  God 
"our  Father."  St.  Paul's  usual  phrase  (see  above, 
yerse  3)  is  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;"  the  phrase  here  used  is  unique,  probably 
substituted  for  the  other  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "Father"  in  the  next  clause.  It  refers,  of 
course,  entirely  to  our  Lord's  nature  as  the  true  Son 
of  Man.  In  that  respect  Qod  is  in  the  full  sense 
(which  in  us  is  interrupted  by  sin)  His  God,  in  whom 
He  lived  and  had  His  being.  In  prox>ortion  as  we  are 
conformed  to  His  likeness,  "  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever." 

The  Father  of  glory  .—Better,  of  the  glory.  This 
phrase  is  agfain  unique.  We  have,  inaeed,  such  phrases 
as  "Father  of  Mercies"  (2  Cor.  L  3),  "Father  of 
Lights"  (Jas.  i.  17);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
King  of  Glory"  (Ps.  xxviii.  5),  "the  God  of  Glory" 
(Acts  vii  2),  "the  Lord  of  Glory"  (1  Cor.  ii.  8;  Jas. 
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the  God  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Eather  of  glory,  may  give  nnto  you  the 
spirit  of  ^/nisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
biowledge  ^  of  him  :  <^®>  the  eyes  of  your 
gnderstrfwiding  being  enlightened ;  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his 
calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  (^^^  and 


S  6r.    4r    (*« 
migM  0/  hU 


1  Or,  for   Ik*  « 


what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  hio 
power  to  us- ward  who  believe,  according 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,- 
(*^>  which  he  wrought  in  Chnst,  when 
he   raised   him  from   the  .  g^,  03 

dead,  and  set  Aim  at  his  «ven  through 
own  right  hand  in  the  the^  headship 
heavenly   places,     ^^^    far 


of  Christ 


iL  1).  In  all  these  last  instances  "  the  glory  "  seems 
certainly  to  be  the  Shechinah  of  Gk)d's  manifested  pre- 
flenoe,  and  in  all  cases  bnt  one  is  ascribed  to  onr  I^rd. 
Bnt  *'  the  Father  of  the  glory/'  seems  a  phrase  different 
from  all  these.  I  cannot  help  connectmg  it  with  the 
missing  element  in  the  preceding  danse,  and  believing 
(with  some  old  interpreters),  in  spite  of  the  stranfe- 
neas  of  eroression,  that  Qod  is  here  called  "uie 
EitiAar  of  the  glory  "  of  the  incarnate  Deity  in  Jesns 
Christ  (see  John  i.  14),  called  in  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  "  the 
glory  of  Grod  in  the  face  (or  j^er^on)  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(See  Excuraiu  A  to  8t  JohiCe  Oomel:  On  the  Doetrine 
^ihe  Word;  dealing  with  the  identification  of  "the 
Word  "  with  the  Shediinali  by  the  Jewish  interpreters). 
Tlie  prayer  which  follows  connects  the  knowledge  of 
the  eiory  of  onr  inheritance  with  the  exaltation  of  onr 
Lord  in  glory. 

The  knowledge  of  him.— The  word  here  ren- 
dered "knowledge"  signifies  "perfect  and  thorough 
knowledge ; "  ana  the  verb  corresponding  to  it  is  nmd 
distinctively  in  this  sense  in  Luke  i.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
It  is  employed  by  St  Paul  more  especially  in  his  later 
I^istles  (chap.  iv.  13;  Phil.  i.  9;  CoL  L  9, 10;  ii.  2; 
ilL  10),  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  deeper  things  of 
God,  and  assuming  more  of  a  contemplative  tone.  It 
is  represented  here  as  coining  from  distinct  "revela- 
tion.* 

08)  The  eyes  of  your  understanding.— The 
true  reading  is  of  yowr  heart,  for  which  the  words  "  of 
your  understanding  "  have  been  substituted,  so  as  to 
yield  a  simpler  and  easier  expresmon.  The  heart  is 
amilarly  spoken  of  in  relation  to  spiritual  perception  in 
Bom.  i.  21 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  5 ;  it  signifies  the  inner 
man  in  his  entirety ;  and  the  phrase  here  used  seems  to 
convey  the  all-important  trutn,  that  for  the  Imowledge 
of  Qm  all  the  acuities  of  understanding,  conscience, 
and  affection  must  be  called  into  energy  by  the  gift 
of  the  light  of  (jkni. 

That  ye  may  know.— The  knowledge  which  St 
Paul  here  desires  for  the  Ephesians,  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  tone  of  this  Epistle,  is  a  knowledge  of  heavenly 
things,  only  experienced  in  part  upon  earth— with  an 
experience,  however,  sufficient  to  be  an  earnest  of  the 
hereafter.  The  succession  of  ideas  follows  the  order  of 
conversion— first,  " calling ;"  then  acceptance  to  "in- 
heritance ; "  lastly,  "  inw2^  working  of  divine  power" 
in  the  accepted.  To  each  the  conception  of  looking 
onward  is  attached ;  to  the  "  calling^'  "  hope,"  to  the 
"inheritance"  "gloiy,"  to  the  "power"  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  (and  of  us  with  Him ;  see  chap.  ii.  6)  to  the 
ri^bt  hand  of  Qod, 

The  hope  of  his  oalling.— (See  chap.  iv.  4.)  That 
is,  probably,  "  the  thiiuf  hoped  for,"  because  promised, 
at  our  calling  (as  in  (M.  v.  5 ;  CoL  i.  5  ;  Tit.  ii  3 ;  Heb. 
vi  18 ;  and  perhaps  1  Tim,  i  1),  for  the  other  objects 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  is  here  joined  are  certaiuly 
objectiye  or  external  to  ourselves.  This  hope  is  of  the 
perfection  of  all,  which  we  are  called  to  enjoy  really, 
out  imperfectly,  here. 
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The  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance 
in  the  saints.— Comp.  Ool.  i.  27,  ''the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery  .  .  .  which  is  Christ  in  vou,  the 
nope  of  jlorjr."  The  inheritance  of  God  is  the  unity 
with  Chnst,  m  which  lies  the  earnest  and  hope  of  glory. 
"Among  the  saints"  is  best  connected  witn  the  word 
"  inheritance,"  showing  that  onr  personal  inheritance 
of  Christ  giyes  us  a  j^ace  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
here  and  hereafter. 

(19)  According  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
I>Ower. — More  correctly  (see  margin),  the  working  qf 
the  miaht  of  Hie  strength.  The  word  "  power  "  is  a 
general  word  for  force,  which  may  be  latent,  and,  in  fact, 
often  describes  force  which  is  latent,  in  oontradistine- 
tion  to  the  word  here  used  for  working  or  energy.  St 
Paul,  therefore,  adds  that  this  power  of  Cod  is  not 
latent ;  it  actually  works  "  accordmg  to,"  that  is,  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  "the  might  of  the  strength^  of 
Cod— of  that  strength  which  is  a  part  of  His  nature. 
The  whole  phrase  forms  a  glorious  dimaz,  in  which  the 
Apostle  accumulates  wor£  ever  stronger  and  stronger 
to  anproach  to  the  description  of  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  a  "  force  of  exceeding  greatness ;"  it  is 
an  ever  energetic  force;  its  only  measure  is  the  im- 
measurable might  of  the  divine  nature.  (Comp.  chap, 
iii  7 ;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Col.  i.  29 ;  ii.  12.) 

(90)  Which  he  ^wrought  in  Christ.— The  reality 
of  the  work  of  God  upon  us  is  insured  by  the  reality 
of  that  work  upon  the  true  Son  of  Man,  whose  members 
we  are,  in  His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  His  exalta- 
tion over  all  things  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God,  and  His 
headship  of  tlie  Church.  It  is  notable  that,  while  it  is 
on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  t^e  resurrection  of  Cbrist 
that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  in  the  earlier  Epstlee  (as  in 
Rom.  yi.  4—11;  1  Cor.  xv.  12—22,  50—67),  in  these 
later  Epistles  the  AjMstle  passes  ^n  beyond  this,  as 
taken  for  granted  (see  Col.  iii.  1),  and  dwells  on  *'  Christ 
in  heaven,  exalted  far  above  all  created  things,  but  yet 
Touchsafing  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  nead  and 
life  of  the  Church  on  eurth.  See,  for  example,  Phil.  ii. 
9 — 11 ;  Col.  i.  14 — 19 ;  and  compare  the  penrading  con- 
ception of  the  Apocalvpse.  In  this  advance  of  thought 
he  approaches  to  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  own  great  inter- 
cession (John  xviL  5  et  eeq,),  constantly  connecting  the 
unity  of  His  Church  in  Him  with  the  glory  which  was 
His  from  all  eternity,  and  to  which  He  was  to  return — 
"  Now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own  self 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
was.  ...  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  My  glory." 

(21)  Far  above  all  principality^  and  power^ 
and  mighty  and  dominion.— The  words  here  used 
are  intended  to  include  all  possible  forms  of  power,  cor- 
responding to  the  exhanstive  enumeration  in  Fhil  ii.  10, 
"  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth."  The  words  rendered  "principality 
and  power"  (more  properly  signifying  ** government 
and tne authority  oommittea  to  it")  are  used  in  Luke 
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aver  His  Church, 


above  all  principalitj,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come: 


^)  and  hath  put  aU  things  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  thing 9 
to  the  church,  <^>  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 


xiL  11^  XX.  20;  Tit.  iii.  1,  distinetiyely  for  earthly 
powers ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  mierally  for  all  created  powers 
whatever.  Bat  St.  Pam  mostly  employs  this  whole 
groap  of  words,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Gap- 
tiyil^,  with  a  manifest  reference  to  angelic  powers  of 
gooa  or  evil.  Thus  in  Bom.  viiL  S»  we  read,  of 
**  angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers  "  (as  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  ^, "  aDgels,  and  anthorities,  and  powers") ;  in  chap, 
iii.  10  of  tms  Epistle,  of  ^*  principalities  and  powers  m 
the  heavenly  places ;"  and  in  chap.  yi.  12,  of  "  wrestling 
not  against  nesh  and  blood,  hnt  against  principalities 
and  powers,  &c. ;  and  in  Col  L 16,  of  *'  things  in  neaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  inyisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers."  It  is  likely 
that  he  was  induced  so  to  do  by  the  half -Gnostic  specu- 
lation on  the  nature  and  worship  of  angels,  prevalent 
in  the  later  JudaLsm,  of  whidi  we  have  a  specimen  at 
ColosssB  (Col.  ii.  18) — ^in  the  same  spirit  whicn  leads  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  dwell  so  em- 
phatically (in  chaps,  i.  and  ii)  on  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  Son  of  Gh>a  to  all  angels.  We  observe  that  his 
references  to  these  orders  or  a^cts  of  the  angelic 
hierarchy  vary  both  in  fulness  and  m  order.  (Comp.,  for 
instance,  this  passage  with  Col.  i.  16.)  Hence  we  gain 
no  encouragement  lor  the  elaborate  speculation  in  which 
men  have  indulged  as  to  the  right  succession  and  relation 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  In  this  passage  the  names 
rather  point  to  different  airoects,  than  to  different  orders, 
of  superhuman  power.  The  first  two  words  sigfnify 
appointed  government  and  the  authority  which  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  the  last  two  the  actual  force  and  the  moral 
force  of  dignity  or  lordship  in  which  it  is  clothed.  In 
the  Colossian  passage  the  words  here  placed  first  come 
last,  though  in  the  same  mutual  connection,  and  the 
woids  '*  mgnities  or  lordships  "  is  connected  with  the 
word  "  thrones,"  not  here  found.  His  purpose  is,  indeed, 
better  served  by  this  comparative  vagueness;  for  that 
purpose  is  to  exalt  the  majestv  of  our  Lord  over  all 
other,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  whatever  name  it  may 
wear. 

Not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  oome.— The  word  "  world"  is  here  age, 
and  the  antithesis  is  exactly  that  of  our  Lord's  words  in 
Matt.  Tii.  32  (see  Note  there).  Manifestly,  however,  it 
here  signifies  ''this  life"  (or  dispensation)  and  "the 
future  life,"  that  is,  the  life  on  this  side,  and  on  tiie 
other  dde,  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

(22)  And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.— 
See  1  Cor.  xv.  25—28,  where  St.  Paul  deals  with  the 
quotation  from  Ps.  viii.  6,  in  application  to  our  Lord's 
Mediatorial  kingdom.  In  this  passage  these  words  fill 
up  the  picture  01  our  Lord*s  transcencfent  dignity,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  actual  subjugation  of  all  the  powers 
of  sin  and  death,  rising  up  against  Him,  in  the  spiritual 
war  which  is  to  go  on  till  the  appointed  end.  They 
therefore  form  a  natural  link  between  the  description 
of  His  lordship  over  all  created  bcdng,  and  of  His 
headship  over  the  Church,  militant  on  earth,  as  well  as 
triumphant  in  heaven. 

And  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  ohuroh^  which  is  his  body.— This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  celebrated  phrase  is  used,  describing 
Christ  as  the  Head,  and  viewing  the  Church  as  a 
whole  as  His  body.    It  is  characteristic  that  in  1  Cor. 


xi.  3,  Christ  is  called  "  the  Head  of  each  man,"  as  "  the 
man  of  the  woman ;"  whereas  in  this  Epistle  Christ  i» 
the  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  on  occasion  of  the 
same  comparison  (see  v.  23).  The  consideration  of  all 
Christians  as  the  '*  body  of  Christ "  is  indeed  found  in 
Bom.  xiL  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12 — 27 :  but  it  is  notable  that  in 
these  passages  the  leading  idea  is,  first,  of  the  indivi- 
duality  of  each  member,  and  then,  secondarily,  of  their 
union  in  one  body ;  and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  21,  '*  the  head  and 
the  foot,"  lust  as  much  as  "  the  eye  and  the  hand,"  are 
simply  looked  upon  as  members.  (Comp.  also  1  Cor. 
vi.  15 ;  X.  17.)  Here,  in  accordance  with  the  great  doc- 
trine of  this  Epistle — ^the  umi^  of  the  whole  of  humanil^ 
and  of  the  whole  Church,  ideally  00-extensive  witn 
that  humanity,  with  Christ— the  metaphor  is  changed. 
The  body  is  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  Christ  as  its 
Head.  The  idea  is  wrought  out  again  and  again  (see 
chape,  iv.  15,  16;  v.  28;  Col.  i.  18;  ii  19)  in  these 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity.  It  is  from  these  that  it  has 
become  a  household  word  in  all  Christian  theology. 
With  some  variation  it  is  expressed  also  in  other  m^a- 
phors — ^the  building  and  the  comer-stone,  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom.  But  under  the  titie  of  the  "Head" 
Christ  is  looked  upon  especially  in  His  ruling^  g^uiding, 
originating  power  over  ike  Church.  Probably  the  idea 
of  His  being  the  seat  of  its  hf  e,  though  not  excluded,  is 
secondary;  whereas  in  His  own  figure  of  the  vine  and 
the  branches  (John  xtI.  6)  it  is  primary. 

(23)  The  Ailness  of  him  that  fUleth  all  in  alL 
— ^The  word  pleroma, "  fulness,"  is  used  in  a  definite  and 
almost  technical  sense  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity, 
and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  naving 
clear  reference  to  the  speculations  as  to  the  Diyine 
Nature  and  the  emanations  from  it,  already  antidpating' 
the  future  Gnosticism.  The  word  itselE  is  derived  from 
a  verb  signifying,  first,  to  "  fill; "  next  (more  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament),  to  "  fulfil "  or  complete.  It 
is  found  (1)  in  a  pl^Bical  sense  of  the  "  full  contents  " 
of  the  baskets,  in  Mark  vi.  43,  viiL  20 ;  and  of  ^e  earth, 
in  1  Cor.x.  26—28 ;  and  in  Matt.  ix.  16,  Mark  ii.  21,  it 
is  applied  to  the  vsXch  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 
It  is  used  next  (2)  of  fulness,  in  sense  of  the  '^  complete 
tale  or  number,"  "of  time"  and  ''seasons,"  in  diap. 
i.  10,  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Bom.  xi. 
12,  25.  In  the  third  place  (3)  it  is  applied  to  the  fuU 
essence,  including  all  the  attributes,  of  a  thing  or 
person ;  as  of  the  Ijaw  (Bom.  xiii.  10),  and  of  the  blees- 
mg  of  Christ  (Bom.  xv.  29).  Lastly  (4),  in  these 
Epistles  it  is  applied,  almost  technically,  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  Nature.  Thus,  in  Col.  i.  19  we  have,  "  It 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Christ  all  the  fulness  "— ^e., 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Nature — "  should  dwell ; " 
or  (to  take  an  admisnble  but  less  probid>le  conslmction) 
"  In  Him  all  the  fulness  is  pleased  to  dwell ; "  and 
this  is  en)lained  in  chap.  ii.  9,  "  In  Him  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  GUxlhead  oodily."  Simikrly,  though  less 
strikingly,  we  read  in  this  Epistle,  that  those  who  are  in 
Christ  are  said  (in  chaps,  iii.  19 ;  iv.  13)  "  to  be  filled 
up  to  aU  the  fulness  of  God,"  and  ''to  come  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  In 
which  of  these  last  senses  is  the  Church  here  said  to  be 
the  "  fulness  of  Christ  P  "  If  in  anv,  probably  in  the 
last  of  aU.  As  the  individual,  so  tne  Church,  by  the 
presence  "of  Him  who  filleth  up  all  things  for  Him- 
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ih/t  S^pMlfwaJlly  Dead. 


CHAPTER  n.— <i>  And  you  luxXh,  he 
Chap.  iL  1—7.  Ood'B  quick-  qtdckinedy       who 

^orifiedChzisL  passes  and  sins; 


^>  wherein  in  time  past  je  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 


aalf  in  all,"  eomes  to  be  "  His  fnlnefiB,''  the  complete 
image  of  BSm  in  all  His  glorified  hmnamty.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  better  to  take  here 
a  different  sense,  corresponding  to  the  ''pi^ch"  in 
Matt.  ix.  16,  and  f^niif;png  the  **  com]^|ement."  In  the 
original  Gredc  of  Endid  (in  Book  i.,  nop.  4),  the  cog- 
nate word,  parapleromot  is  used  of  **  the  complements." 
In  this  compound  word  the  idea  is,  no  doubt,  more 
uneauirocaUy  expressed.  But  of  the  simnle  word  here 
employed  it  may  be  reasonably  contended  that,  if  one 
thing  or  person  alone  is  contemplated,  the  pleroma 
must  be  the  fulness  of  the  one  nature;  if,  as  here,  two 
are  brought  in,  each  will  be  the  "  complement"  to  the 
other — as  the  patch  to  the  garment,  and  the  garment 
to  the  patch.  So  here  (says  Ohiysoetom)  "  the  com- 
plement of  the  Head  is  the  Body,  and  the  complement 
of  the  Body  is  the  Head."  Thus  by  a  daring  expres- 
sion, St.  Paul  describes  our  Lord  as  conceiTing  His 
glorified  humanity  incomplete  without  His  Church; 
and  then,  lest  this  should  seem  to  derogate  eyen  for  a 
moment  from  His  dignity,  he  adds  the  strongest  de- 
claration of  His  tnu^cendent  power,  "  to  fill  up  for 
Himself  all  things  in  all,"  in  order  to  show  that  we 
«rs  infinitely  more  incomplete  without  Him  than  He 
without  us.  This  sense,  bold  as  it  is,  certainly  suits  ex- 
actly the  great  idea  of  this  Epistle,  wHch  differs  from  the 
parallel  Gdossian  Epistle  in  this--41iat  while  both  dwell 
em^iati<»]ly  on  Chnst  the  Head,  and  the  Ohuich  as  Hia 
Body;  there  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  true  Deity  of 
tho  &ad,  here  on  the  glory  and  privileges  of  the  Body. 

n. 

£2.    The  nnity  of  all  in  Christ  (chap.  ii.  1—22). 
(1) — (a)  Ths  QxncKBNiNG  of  Mbn  fbom  the 
Death    of    Snf   and    Bondage    of 
Satan,  by  a  personal  union  with  Christ, 
making  them  partakers  of  His  resurrec- 
tion. His   ascension,  Bla  endless   glory 
(yerses  1 — 7). 
(b)  All  thtB  not  of  ihenuelyest  but  by  the  free 
grace  ofCfod,  accepted  in  fekih  and  wrought 
out  in  good  works  (yerses  8 — 10). 
(2)  Hence   the   DsAwiNa  of   the   Gentiles 
OUT  OF    Hopeless    and    Godless    Es- 
trangement TO— 

(a)  Nearness  to  Qod  in  Christ  (verses  11—13) : 

(b)  Union  wUh  Israel  in  Christ  (verses  14—18) ; 

(c)  A  plaee,  as  living  stones,  in  the  great  fabric 

of  Sis  Ckwreh  (verses  Id— 22).] 

(1  a.)  Yerses  1 — 7  bedn  the  fuller  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  implied  in  the  thanksgiving  and  pra^  of  the 
previous  chapter;  starting  from  me  individual  and 
penonal  union  of  all  with  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
partake  of  His  spiritual  life,  His  conquest  of  deat£, 
and  the  exaltation  of  His  glorified  humanity  to  heaven. 

0)  And  you  hath  he  quickened.— ^ymI  you  also, 
8L  Paul  here  begins  the  particular  application  to  the 
Bphesians,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter, 
broken  off  in  verses  3 — 10,  and  resumed  in  verse  11. 
The  words  "  hath  He  quickened  "  (or,  pn^rlv,  did  He 
qmeken)  are  supplied  here  from  verse  &— nghtly,  as 


exprossing  the  true  sense  and  tending  to  greater  clear- 
ness, but  perhaps  not  necessarilv. 

TrespasBes  and  sins.— Tnese  two  words,  moro 
often  used  separately,  aro  here  brought  together,  to 
form  a  climax.  The  word  rendered  "  trespass  "  signifies 
a  "swerving  aside  and  falliiu^";  the  word  rendered 
"  sins  *'  is  generally  used  by  ^.  Paul  in  the  singular 
to  denote  "sin"  m  the  abstract^  and  signifies  an 
entire  "  missinff  of  the  mark  "  of  l^e.  Hence,  even  in 
the  plund,  it  denotes  universal  and  positive  principles 
of  evil  doing,  while  "trespass"  rather  points  to  failure 
in  visible  and  special  acts  of  those  not  necessarily 
out  of  the  right  way. 

W  The  course  (or,  cu/e)  of  thiB  world.— Here 
again  aro  united  the  two  words  often  rendered  by 
"  world,"  the  former  signifjpng  simply  "  the  age,"  or 
appointed  period  of  this  visible  universe,  the  latter  its 
material  and  sensuous  character.  When  we  are  warned 
against  the  one  (as  in  Bom.  zii.  2,  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world; "  see  also  1  Cor.  i.  20;  ii  6;  2  Tim.  iv. 
10),  it  is  against  the  "  vanity" — ^that  is,  the  tnnsitoriness 
and  unreality— of  the  present  life ;  when  against  the 
other  (see  GaL  iv.  3;  vi.  14;  CoL  iL  8—10),  it  is 
against  its  "pomp,"  its  carnal,  material,  uns^iritual 
n>lendour;  Bjere  the  former  life  of  the  Ephesians  is 
described  as  at  once  tiansitoiy  and  camaL 

The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.— The  con- 
nection of  the  "world"  with  the  Evil  One  as  its 
"prince"  is  not  uncommon  in  Holy  Scripture  (see 
John  ziL  31;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11);  and  the  "power"  of 
this  passage  is  exactly  that  which  Satan  claims  as 
"  committM  "  to  him  in  Luke  iv.  32.  But  the  phrase 
"  the  power  of  the  air "  is  unique  and  difficult.  We 
note  (l)that  this  phnse  signifies  not  "a  power  over 
the  air,"  but  "  a  power  dwelling  in  the  region  of  the 
air."  Now,  the  word  "power"  (see  Note  on  chap.  L 
21),  boUi  in  tiie  sii^g^ular  and  the  plural,  is  used  in  this 
Epistle,  almost  technically,  of  superhuman  power. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Evil  One  is  described  as  "the 
prince,"  or  nder,  of  such  superhuman  poweiv— <H)nsidered 
here  collectivelv  as  a  single  power,  prevailing  over  the 
world,  and  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience — ^in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  the 
devils,"  the  individual  spirits  of  wickedness  (Matt,  ix.34; 
xii.  24).  Next  (2),  Why  is  this  spoken  of  as  ruling  "  in 
tiie  air  "P  There  may  possibly  be  allusion  (as  has  been 
supposed)  to  the  speculations  of  Jewish  or  Gentile 
philosophy ;  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the 
"  air  "  IS  nere  meant  simply  to  describe  a  sphere,  and 
therefore  a  power,  below  the  heaven  and  yet  above  the 
earth.  The  "air"  is  always  opposed  {o  the  bright 
"ether,"  or  to  the  spiritual  "heaven";  the  word  and 
its  derivatives  carry  with  them  the  ideas  of  cloudiness, 
mist,  and  even  darlmess.  Hence  it  is  naturally  used  to 
suggest  the  conception  of  the  evil  power,  as  allowed 
invisibly  to  encompass  and  move  above  this  world,  yet 
ovenruled  by  the  power  of  the  true  heaven,  which  it  vainly 
strives  to  overcloud  and  hide  from  earth.  In  chap, 
vi.  12  the  powera  of  evil  are  described  with  less  pre- 
cision of  imagery,  as  dwelling  "  in  heavenly  places,'  the 
opposition  being  there  only  between  what  is  noman  and 
superhuman ;  yet  even  there  the  "  darkness  "  of  this 
world  is  referred  to,  corresponding  to  the  conception  of 
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in  the  children  of  disobedience:  ^'> 
among  whom  also  we  aU  had  onr  con- 
versation in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of 
our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires^  of  the 


1  Qt.UmwOU, 


flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and  were  hj 
nature  the  children  of  ¥mith,  even  as 
others.  <*>  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he 


doadinees  and  dimness  alw&yB  attaching  to  "the 
air." 

The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience.— The  Greek  here  shows  that  the 
word  "spirit"  must  be  taken  in  apposition,  not  to 
''prince,'^  as  an  English  reader  wonia  naturallj  sup- 
pose, but  to  "  power.  As  the  individual  demons  when 
considered  as  working  on  the  human  spirit  are  called 
spirits — "  nndean  spirits  *'  in  the  (Gospels, "  evil  spirits  '* 
in  Acts  xix.  12  (comp.  Acts  xvi.  16), "  deceiving  spirits  " 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — so  here  the  collective  power  of  evU, 
considered  as  working  in  "the  children  of  dis- 
obedience," is  called  "  a  spirit,"  like  the  '*  spirit  of  the 
world,"  in  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  but  here  even  more  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  "  Spirit  of  God."  In  reference  to  this 
spiritual  power  over  the  soul  our  Lord's  casting  out 
demons  is  described  (Acts  z.  28)  as  a  deliverance  of 
those  who  were  "  oppressed  of  the  devil ; "  the  apostolic 
work  of  conversion  (Acts  zzvi  18)  as  a  turning  "  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God,"  and  excommunication  as 
"a deliverance  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  6;  1  Tim.  i.  20); 
and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  9  exactly  the  same  word  for  "  in- 
ward working  "  is  applied  to  the  action  of  Satan  on  the 
soul.  From  this  hau-personal  use  of  the  word  "  spirit " 
it  is  easY  to  pass  to  the  more  abstract  sense  of  an  inner 
spiritual  principle  (as  in  Bom.  yiii.  15 ;  xi.  8;  2  Tim.  i. 
7;  IJohniv.  6). 

(8)  Among  whom  also  we  all  •  .  .—Up  to  this 
point  St.  Paul  had  addressed  himself  especiallj  to  the 
^hesians  as  Gentiles :  now  he  extends  the  description 
01  alienation  to  "all,"  Jews  and  G^ntUes  alike,  as 
formerly  reckoned  amon^  the  children  of  disobedience. 
It  is  indeed  the  great  object  of  this  chapter  to  bring 
out  the  equality  and  unity  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  this  truth  is  naturaUy  in- 
troduced by  a  statement  of  their  former  equality  in 
alienation  and  nn. 

In  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  ftilfilling  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind.— The  parallelism  of 
these  two  clauses  illustrates  Terr  clearly  the  extended 
sense  in  which  the  word  "  flesh  ^'  is  used  by  St.  Paul, 
as  may  indeed  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh  in  Gal.  v.  19,  20.  For  here  "  the  flesh,"  in  the 
first  clause,  includes  both  "  the  flesh  and  the  mind  "  ^or, 
more  properly,  the  thoughts)  ot  the  second;  that 
is,  it  includes  both  the  appetites  and  the  passions  of 
our  fleshly  nature,  and  also  the  "thoughts"  of  the 
mind  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  devoted  to  this  visible  world 
of  sense,  alienated  from  God,  and  therefore  under  the 
influence  of  the  powers  of  evil  In  fact,  in  scriptural 
use  the  sms  of  "the  flesh,"  "the  world,"  and  "the 
devil "  are  not  different  classes  of  sins,  but  different 
aspects  of  sin,  and  any  one  of  the  three  great  enemies 
is  made  at  times  to  represent  all. 

And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others  (or  rather,  the  ofAer»— that  is,  the 
heathen). — From  tins  passage  the  phrase  "  children  of 
wrath"  has  passed  into  Christian  theology  as  an  almost 
technical  description  of  the  unregenerate  state.  Hence 
it  needa  careful  examination.  (1)  Now  the  phrase 
"children  of  wrath"  (corresponding  idmost  exactly 
to  "  children  of  a  curse,"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  14)  seems  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  wluoh 
(as  in  1  Sam.  xx.  30;  2  Sam.  xiL  5)  a  "son  of  death"  is 
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one  under  sentence  of  death,  and  in  Isa.  IviL  4  (the  Greek 
translation)  "  children  of  destruction  "  are  those  doomed 
to  perish.  In  this  sense  we  have,  in  John  xviL  12,  "ther 
son  of  perdition ; "  and  in  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  "  the  son  of 
helL"  It  differs,  therefore,  considerably  from  the 
phrase  "children  of  disobedience  "  (begotten,  as  it  were, 
of  disobedience)  above.  But  it  is  not£le  that  the  word 
for  "  children  "  here  used  is  a  term  expressing  endear- 
ment and  love,  and  is  accordingly^  properly,  and  almost 
invariably,  appHed  to  our  rektion  to  God.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  used  as  in  this  passage,  or,  stiU  moro 
strikingly,  in  1  John  iii.  10,  "child^n  of  the  devil" 
(comp.  tfohn  viii.  44),  there  is  clearly  an  intention  to 
arrest  the  attention  by  a  startling  and  paradoxicfd  ex- 
pression. "  We  were  children,"  not  of  God,  not  of  Bis 
love,  but  "  of  wrath '' — that  is.  His  wrath  against  sin ; 
"  bom  (see  Gal.  iiL  10 — ^22 ;  iv.  4)  under  the  law,"  and 
therefore  "  shut  up  under  sin,"  and  **  under  the  curse." 
(2)  Next,  we  have  the  phrase  "  by  nature,"  which,  in 
the  true  reading  of  the  original,  is  interposed,  as  a  Idnd 
of  limitation  or  definition,  between  "  children  "  and  **  of 
wrath."  In  the  first  instance  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  reference  to  Israel,  who  were  by  covenant,  not 
by  nature,  the  chosen  people  of  Qod.  Now  the  word 
"nature"  applied  to  humanity,  indicates  what  is 
common  to  all,  as  opposed  to  what  is  individual,  or 
what  is  inborn,  as  opposed  to  what  is  acquired.  But 
whether  it  refers  to  humanity  as  it  was  created  by  God, 
or  to  humaniiy  as  it  has  become  by  "fault  and  corruption 
of  nature,"  nuist  always  be  determined  by  the  contextt 
Here  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  latter.  "  Nature" 
is  opposed  to  ''grace " — ^that  is,  the  nature  of  man  as 
alienated  from  G&d,  to  the  nature  of  man  as  restored  to 
his  original  birthright,  the  "  image  of  G^"  in  Jesus 
Christ  (See  Bom.  y.  12—21.)  The  existence  of  an 
inborn  sinfulness  needs  no  reyelation  to  make  it 
evident  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  It  needs  a 
reyelation — and  such  a  reyelation  the  gospel  gives — 
to  declare  to  us  that  it  is  not  man's  trae  nature,  and 
that  what  is  really  original  is  not  sin,  but  righteous- 
ness. (3)  The  whole  passage,  therefore,  describes  the 
state  of  men  before  their  caJl  to  union  with  Christ, 
as  naturally  "under  wrath,"  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  full  deetcription,  in  Bom.  i.  18,  iL  16,  of  those  on 
whom  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed."  There  man's 
state  is  depicted  as  having  still  some  knowledge  of 
Grod  (Bom.  i.  19 — ^21),  as  luivin^  "the  work  of  the  law 
vrritten  on  the  heart"  (Bom.  u.  14,  15),  and  accord- 
ingly as  being  still  under  a  probation  before  Gk>d 
(£U>m.  ii.  6 — 1^.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  Christ,  "the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  died  for 
all,  even  "  the  ungodly"  (Bom.  y.  6—8;  Bev.  xiii.  1); 
and  that  none  are  wholly  excluded  from  His  atonement 
but  those  who  "  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of  GKxl,  and 
count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing  "  THeb. 
X.  29).  Hence  that  state  is  not  absolutely  lost  or  nope- 
less.  But  yet,  when  the  comparison,  as  here,  is  with 
the  salvation  d  the  gospel,  they  are  declared  "  children 
of  wrath  "  who  are  "  strangers  to  the  new  covenant  of 
promise,"  with  its  two  supematuralgifts  of  justification 
by  faith  and  sanctification  in  the  ^irit,  and  their  con- 
dition is  described,  comparatively  out  not  absolutely, 
as  "havinff  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." 
W  Bion  in  merpy.— Not  only  merciful,  but  rich 
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loved  us,  ^*^  even  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins,  hath  qnickened  us  together 
with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved;) 
W  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and 
made  ua  sit  together  in  heavenly  places 


in  Christ  Jesus :  ^  that  in  the  ages  to 
come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
towardus  through  Christ  Jesus.  ^®)  Tor 
by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ; 


"  in  the  mnltitade  of  mercy/'  as  attaching  even  to  those 
dead  in  am  (see  Ghrysostom  on  this  passage).  The 
idea  of  richness  in  pace,  glory,  mercy,  is  especially 
frequent  in  this  Epistle.  (See  chaps.  L  7,  18 ;  ii.  7 ; 
iiL  8, 16.) 

For  his  great  love.— Affun,  as  in  chap.  L  4,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  love  of  God,  before  all  else,  as  tiie  one 
moving  cause  of  salration.  (Comp.  Bom.  v.  8,  "  Qod 
commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.") 

(5)  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins.— These 
words  should  be  connected,  not  with  "  loved  us,"  but 
wi^  '<hath  quickened,"  or  rather,  quickened.  He 
brought  life  out  of  spiritual  death. 

(^  9)  The  thought  m  these  verses  follows  exactly  the 
same  course  as  in  chap.  L  19,  20.  There  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  working  of  God's  mighty  power  are 
placed  in  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ  Hiuiflolf  in  His  human  nature.  Here 
what  is  there  implied  is  worked  out — (1)  All  Christians 
are  declared  to  be  quickened  (or,  risen  ctgain)  to  spiritual 
life  with  Christ,  according  to  His  promise,  '*  Because  I 
live,  ve  shall  live  also"  (John  ziv.  19).  (See  the  exact 
paraflel  in  CoL  ii.  13.)  But  thero  is  a  promise  even 
Deyond  this :  **  I  am  the  life :  whosoever  hveth  and  be- 
lievei^  in  Me  shall  never  die  "  (John  xi.  25 ;  comp.  also 
T.  24;  xviL  2).  Hence,  even  moro  emphatically,  and  in 
full  accordance  with  this  latter  promise,  we  have  in  Col. 
iiL  4,  "  Christ  who  is  our  life ;  ^  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 11, 
"The  life  of  Jesus  is  made  manifest  in  us."  What 
this  "life  eternal"  is  He  Himself  declares  (John  xvii. 
3) — "  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
He  has  sent."  (2)  Next,  this  partaking  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  brought  out  in  two  striking  forms — as  a  par- 
taking, not  omy  of  His  resurrection  (as  in  Bom.  vi.  5; 
1  Cor.  XV.  20—22 ;  Pha  iii  11),  but  also  (in  a  phase 
of  thought  peculiar  to  these  Epistles)  of  His  ascension 
"  to  the  neavenly  places."  This  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  in 
virtue  of  a  personal  and  individual  union  with  Christ. 
It  implies  blessings,  both  present  and  f  uturo,  or  rather 
one  blessing,  of  which  we  have  the  earnest  now  and  the 
falness  hereafter — ^f or  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ  aro  even  now  the  perfection  and  glorification  of 
humanity  in  Him.  (3)  So  far  as  we  aro  reuly  and  vitally 
His  members,  such  perfection  and  glorification  aro  ours 
now,  by  His  intercession  (that  is.  His  continued  media- 
tion for  us  in  heaven)  and  by  ffis  indwelling  in  us  by  the 
Spirit  on  earth.  Theproof  of  partaking  His  resurroction 
is  '*  newness  of  life,"  "death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  "  (Bom.  vi.  5—11),  which  is  in  Col.  iii.  12 
expressly  connected  with  the  entrance  upon  unity  with 
Christ  m  baptism.  The  proof  of  having  "our  life 
hid  in  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  is  "the 
setting  our  affection  on  &ings  above  "  (Col.  iii  1),  bv 
which  "  in  heart  and  mind  we  thither  ascend,  and  with 
Him  continually  dwelL"  (4)  These  proofs  aro  seen  onlv 
in  measnro  hero.  Through  the  chance  which  we  call 
death,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  still  higner  stage  of  life, 
hj  fuller  union  with  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  6 — 8),  and  at  the 
great  daj  we  shall  have  both  in  perfection — ^perfect 
newness  of  life  in  "  likeness  to  Him  "  (1  John  iii.  2), 
and  perfect  glorification  in  Him  in  that  communion 
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with  God  which  is  heaven  f  John  xvii.  5, 10,  24).  The 
one  thing  which  St.  Paul  aoes  not  attribute  to  us  is 
that  which  is  His  alone— the  place  "at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father." 

(7)  In  the  ages  to  oome.—Properly,  the  ages  which 
are  coming  on — ^the  ages  both  of  tune  and  of  eternity, 
looked  upon  in  one  great  continuity.  Hero,  again,  the 
manifestation  of  the  riches  of  God's  grace  is  looked 
upon  as  BOLs  special  delight,  and  as  His  chosen  way  of 
numifesting  His  own  self  to  His  creatures. 

In  his  kindness.— The  word  "kindness"  (pro- 
perly,/acidify,  or  readiness  to  serve  another)  is  appUed 
to  that  phase  of  God's  meroy  in  which  it  shows  Him 
as  "ready  to  receive,  and  most  willing  to  pardon." 
Thus  we  find  it  in  Luke  vi.  35  used  for  His  ^^oodness 
"  to  the  unthankful  and  evil ";  in  Bom.  ii  4  it  is  joined 
witii  "long-suffering  and  patience";  in  Bom.  xi  22 
opposed  to  abrupt  "severity";  in  l^t.  iii.  4,  connected 
with  love  to  man,  "philantnropy";  and  it  is  also  used 
in  similar  connections  when  attributed  to  man  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  4;  2  Cor.  vi.  6;  Gal.  v.  22 ;  CoL  iii.  12).  Hence  in 
this  passage  it  is  espedallv  appropriate,  because  so  much 
stross  has  been  laid  on  the  lormer  sinfulness  and  god- 
lessness  of  those  to  whom  God's  mercy  waited  to  be 
gracious.  Thero  is  a  similar  appropriateness  in  the  ro- 
petition  of  the  name  of  our  Lora  "  through  Christ  Jesus," 
for  this  geniJe  patience  and  readiness  to  receive  sinners 
was  so  marked  a  f  eaturo  of  His  ministry  that  to  the 
Pharisees  it  seemed  an  over-facility,  weakly  condoning 
sin.  '^  Through  EQm,"  thereforo,  the  kindness  of  God 
was  both  shown  and  given. 

(1  b.)  Verses  8—10  (taking  up  and  working  out  the 
parenthetical  "  by  grace  ye  aro  saved  "  of  verse  5)  form 
an  instructive  link  of  connection  between  these  Epistles 
and  those  at  the  earlier  group,  especially  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  Bomans.  (Comp.  Phfl.  iii.  9.)  In  both 
thero  is  the  same  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Faith," 
the  same  denial  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  same 
connection  of  good  works  with  the  grace  of  Gk>d  in  us. 
But  what  is  thero  anxiously  and  passionately  ccmtended 
for,  is  hero  briefly  summarised,  and  calmly  assumed  as  a 
thing  known  and  allowed.  Even  the  technical  phrases — 
the  word  "justification,"  and  the  declaration  of  the 
nullity  of  "  the  Law"— aro  no  longer  used. 

(8)  By  graoe  axe  ye  saved  through  flEdth.— 

Properly,  ye  have  been  saved ;  ye  wero  saved  at  first, 
and  conthiue  in  a  state  of  salvation.  In  verse  5  this 
thought  is  introduced  paronthetically,  naturally  and 
irresistibly  suggested  by  the  declaration  of  the  various 
steps  of  regeneration  in  Christ.  St.  Paul  now  rotums 
to  it  and  works  it  out,  bef  oro  passing  on,  in  verse  11,  to 
draw  out  by  "wheroforo"  the  conclusion  from  verses 
1 — ^7.  Bemembering  how  the  Episties  wero  written 
from  dictation,  we  may  be  inclined  to  see  in  this 
passage  among  others,  an  insertion  made  by  the 
Apostie,  on  a  rovision  of  that  already  written. 

The  two  phrases—"  justification  by  faith  "  and  *'  sal- 
vation by  grace  " — aro  popularly  identified,  and,  indeed, 
aro  substantiaJly  identical  in  meaning.  But  the  latter 
properly  lays  stress  on  a  moro  advanced  stage  of  the 
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and  that  not  of  yonrselves:  it  is 
Chap.  iL  8—  the  gift  of  God:  ^^^  not 
10-  f Juh^n^  ^^  works,  lest  any  man 
cLimcd  '  'by  should  boast.  <^^>  For  we 
works.  are      his      workmanship, 

created    in    Christ    Jesns   nnto    good 


lOr, 


works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
dained^ that  we  should  walk  in  them. 
(u)  Wherefore  rememt^r,  chap.it  11—13. 
that  ye  being  in  time  past  Jh®  Gentaea 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  oSd^m^X^ 
are  called  XJncircumcision  Christ. 


prooeBs  of  redemption  in  Christ.  Thns,  in  Bom.  y.  9, 
10  ("haying  been  justified,"  "haying  been  reoondled," 
"we  shall  be  sayed"),  salyation  is  spoken  of  as 
following  on  the  completed  act  of  justification  (as 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  on  his  pronounced  pardon) ; 
and  it  is  described,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  oon- 
tinnoas  process — a  state  continuing  till  the  final 
judgment.  Hence  to  lay  especial  stress  on  salyation  ac- 
cordis  better  with  the  whole  idea  of  this  Epistle — ^the 
continuous  indwelling  in  Christ — ^than  to  bnng  out,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  the  one  complete  act  of 
justification  for  His  sake.  It  is  remarkame  that  the 
erpression  of  the  truth  corresponds  almost  yerbally 
with  the  words  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xy.  11),  "  We  belieye  that  through  the  grace  of 
God  we  shall  be  (properly,  we  were)  sayed,"  except  that 
here  the  original  snows  that  the  salyation  is  looked  upon 
as  a  completed  act,  like  justification.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  use  of  the  name  *'  Sayiour,"  applied  both 
to  God  and  to  Christ,  belongs  entirely  to  the  latw 
Epistles.  It  is  used  once  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  y.  23) 
and  once  in  the  Epistle  to  the  !Philippians  (chap, 
iii.  20),  but  no  less  than  ten  times  in  the  Pastoral 
Episties  of  St.  Paul,  and  fiye  times  in  the  Second 
Epistie  of  St.  Peter.  The  j^hrase  in  the  text  is,  as 
alwa^  in  this  Enistle,  theologically  exact.  Grace  is  the 
moym^  cause  of  salyation :  faith  only  the  instn^ment 
by  which  it  is  lidd  hold  of. 

And  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift 
of  Qod. — This  attribution  of  all  to  the  gift  of  God  seems 
to  coyer  the  whole  idea — both  the  gift  of  salyation  and 
the  gift  of  faith  to  accept  it.  The  former  part  is  en- 
forced by  the  words  "  not  of  works,"  the  latter  by  the 
dedaration,  ''we  (and  all  that  is  in  us)  are  His 
workmansldD.''  The  word  here  rendered  "gift"  is 
peculiar  to  tnis  passage ;  the  word  employed  in  Itom.  y. 
15, 16,  yl  23,  for  "free  gift"  (charisma)  haying  been 
appropriated  (both  in  the  singular  and  plural)  to  special 
••|pft8''of  grace. 

(9)  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 
*-In  this  yerse  we  haye  the  echo  of  the  past  Judaising 
eontroyersy ;  it  sums  up  briefly  the  whole  ar^ment  ot 
Bom.  iii.  27 — ^iy.  25.  There  is  a  similar  reminiscence, 
but  more  distinct  and  detached,  in  PhiL  iii.  2 — ^9. 

(10)  We  are  his  workmanship.— This  yerse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  unique  and  remarkable,  characteristic 
of  the  idea  with  which  this  Epistle  starts — ^the  election 
and  predestination  of  God,  making  us  what  we  are — 
and  applying  it  yery  strikingly,  not  only  to  the  first 
regeneration,  but  eyen  to  the  good  works  which  follow 
it.  The  word  rendered  "  workmanship "  is  only  used 
elsewhere  in  Bom.  L  20,  where  it  is  apnlied  to  the 
"  works  "  of  God  in  creation.  Probably  here  also  it 
does  not  exclude  our  first  creation.  We  are  Bm  wholly 
and  absolutely.  But  the  next  clause  shows  that  St.  Paul 
refers  especially  to  the  "  new  creation  "  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Created  in  Christ  Jesus.— This  creation,  when 
spoken  of  distinctiyely,  is  the  "new  creation"  (2  Cor. 
y.  17 ;  GaL  yi.  15) ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  below  (yerse 
15^,  "to  create  in  BImself  .  .  .  one  new  man."  Li 
this  passage,  howeyer,  Si  Paul  dweUs,  not  on  distinc- 


tion from  the  old  creation,  but  rather  ^on  analogy  to  it; 
in  both  we  are  simply  God's  creatures. 

Unto  good  works.  — Properly,  on  the  basis 
(or,  condition)  of  good  works  (as  in  Gal.  y.  13 ;  1  These, 
iy.  17 ;  2  1^.  u.  14).  The  good  works,  in  them- 
selyee  future,  being  (as  the  n^  clause  shows)  con- 
templated as  alreaay  existent  in  Grod's  foreknowledge, 
and  as  an  inseparable  characteristic  of  the  regenerate 
life. 

Which  Gk>d  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them.— There  is,  perhaps,  in  all 
Scripture,  no  stronger  expression  of  the  gVeat  mystery 
of  God's  predestination ;  for  it  is  here  declared  m  re- 
ference, not  only  to  the  original  call  and  justification 
and  regeneration  of  the  soul,  out  also  to  the  actual  good 
works,  in  which  the  free-will  and  eneigy  4^  man  are 
most  plainly  exercised ;  and  in  which  eyen  Here  we  are 
said  not  to  be  moyed,  but  *'  to  walk  ['  by  01&  own  act 
In  much  the  same  sense  St.  Paul,  in  the  £pistle  to 
the  Philippians  (chap,  iii  12,  13),  uses  the  well- 
known  pimbdox,  "Work  out  your  own  salyation  .  .  , 
for  it  is  uod  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure."  Boui  truths — God*B  preordi- 
nation and  man's  responsible  freedom— are  empnasised. 
For  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  we  must  wait  till  we 
**  know  eyen  as  we  are  known." 

(2  a.)  Verses  11 — 13,  resuming  the  thread  of  argu- 
ment from  yerse  7,  dwell  on  the  drawing  of  the 
Gentiles  into  a  personal  unity  with  Gk>d  in  Christ— 
not,  howeyer  (as  before),  out  01  the  deadness  of  sin  and 
bonda^  of  Satan,  but  rather  out  of  the  condition  of 
alienation  from  God,  from  His  coyenaat  and  His  pro- 
mise, in  which  they  stood  contrasted  with  His  chosen 
people. 

W  Gtentilea  in  the  flesh— ^«.,  not  hayixu^  the 
bodily  impress  of  ciroumoiflion*  sealing  the  Jewish 
ooyenant 

Who  are  called  Uncironmoision  by  that 
which  is  called  the  Circumcision.— The  use  of 
the  nhrase  "called" — ^with  a  touch  of  the  contempt  im- 
plied in  our  phrase  "the  so-called" — simply  implies 
that  now  Circumcision  and  Undrcumcision  were  mere 
names,  yirtually  "nothing."  The  declaration  of  ^e 
nullity  of  circumcision  as  a  religious  distinction  is  ofteoi 
repeated,  jret  takes  yarious  forms.  Thus,  in  1  Cor. 
yu.  19,  it  is  contrasted  with  the  practical  reality  of 
obedience  to  God's  commandments ;  in  GaL  y.  6,  with 
the  inner  reality  of  "  faith  working  by  loye  ";  in  GaL 
yi.  15,  with  the  diyine  gift  of  the  **  new  creation";  in 
CoL  iH  11,  with  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  in  Christ. 
(Comp.  also  the  whole  argument  of  Kom.  ii.  25 — ^iy.  12.) 

In  the  flesh  made  by  hands.— St.  Paul,  howeyer, 
not  content  with  this,  sus^gests  by  the  addition  of  these 
last  words  a  contrast  benreen  the  false  or  carnal,  and 
the  true  or  spiritual  circumcision,  attributing  the  former 
to  the  nnbeueying  Jews,  tiie  latter  to  all  Christians. 
This  contrast  is  expressly  announced  in  the  other 
Episties  of  this  period,  la  PhU.  iiL  2,  3,  we  read, 
"  &ware  of  the  concision ;  for  we  are  the  circumcisiou.'* 
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now  made  nigh  to  Ood. 


bj  tbat  which  is  called  the  Circumcision 
in  the  flesh  made  by  hands ;  ^^  that  at 
that  time  ye  weie  without  Christ,  bein£^ 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
and  strangers  *from  the  covenants  of 


promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world:  <^)  but  now  in  Christ 
Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
W  For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 


In  GoL  ii.  11,  still  more  distinctly,  in  mgnifiont  con- 
neetion  with  the  appointed  means  c^  entnnee  into  the 
Christian  oovenant,  and  siffnifieant  contrast  with  the 
effete  Jewish  ordinance,  "  £i  whom  also  ye  are  circnm- 
dsed  with  the  drcnmcision  not  made  with  hands  .  .  . 
in  the  drcmndsion  of  Christ;  bnried  with  Him  in 
baptism,  in  which  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him."  In 
that  true  circumcision  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
Church,  which  is  the  spiritual  Israel^  and  the  heathen 
world  without 

W  This  verse  gives  a  dark  and  terrible  picture  of 
the  former  heathen  condition  of  the  Ephesians,  inten- 
timially  contrasted  iu  every  point  with  the  descrrotion 
of  Chnstian  privilege  in  verses  19,  20.  That  conmtion 
is  first  summed  up  in  one  expression.  They  were 
"separate  pom  Christ."  Then  from  this  are  drawn 
two  gloomy  consequences :  first  (1),  that  th^  had  no 
part  in  GRkI's  special  covenant,  "alienated  from  the 
oommonwpalth  dt  Israel,"  and  so  "strangers  to  the 
(often  repeated)  covenants  of  the  promise"  of  the 
Messiah;  next  (2),  that,  thus  left  in  "  the  world,"  they 
had  "  no  hope  "  of  spiritual  life  and  immortali^,  and 
were  "  godless"  in  thought  and  act.  For  Christ  is  at 
once  the  end  and  substance  of  the  covenant  of  Israel, 
and  the  Revealer  of  God,  and  therefore  of  spiritual 
file  in  man,  to  all  mankind.  To  be  without  Him  is  to 
lose  both  covenant  and  light.  On  (1)  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  word  used  is  not  "  aliens,"  but "  alienated,"  im- 
plying— ^what  is  again  and  again  declared  to  us — ^that 
Uie  covenant  with  Israel,  as  it  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
blessing  of  "all  families  of  the  earth,"  so  also  was 
nmply  the  true  birthrudlit  of  humanity,  from  whidi 
mankind  had  fallen.  The  first  "  covenant "  in  scrip- 
ture (Qen.  ix.  8 — 17)  is  with  the  whole  of  the  post- 
diluvian race,  and  is  expressly  connected  with  the 
reality  of  "  the  image  oi  God "  in  man  (Gen.  ix. 
6).  The  succeeding  covenants  (as  with  Abraham, 
Moees,  and  David)  all  contain  a  promise  concerning 
the  whole  race  of  man.  Hence  the  Gentiles  (as  the 
utterances  of  prophecy  showed  more  and  more  clearly 
while  the  aces  roued  on)  were  exiles  from  what  should 
have  been  their  home ;  and  their  call  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  a  restoration  of  Qod's  wandering  children. 
In  relation  to  (2}  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  even  in 
the  highest  forms  of  heathen  philosophy,  how  tiieir 
comparative  "  godlessness "— the  absence  of  az^  clear 
notion  of  a  real  spiritual  tie  of  nature  between  Godand 
man — made  their  "hope"  of  life  and  immortality, 
though  still  cherished,  snadowy  and  uncertain,  alvrays 
stroi^r  in  itself  than  in  its  grounds.  But  St.  PauTs 
desenplion  ought  to  be  appH^  strictly,  not  to  heathen 
life  in  its  nobler  and  purer  forms,  but  to  the  heathen 
life  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  days.  What  that  was  in 
moral  degradation  and  in  loss  of  all  spiritual  religion, 
iU  compensated  by  the  inevitable  proneness  to  various 
superstitions,  aU  contemporary  Hterature  testifies. 
From  it  came,  as  the  Romans  diedared,  the  corruption 
wliich  overspread  the  whole  empire,  and  which  St. 
Paul  describes  so  torriblv  in  Bom.  1 18—33. 

<is)  This  verse  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the 
heathen  as  taking  place,  first,  "in  Christ  Jesus" — ^in 
virtue,  that  is,  of  union  with  Him  through  all  the  acts 
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of  His  mediation;  and  next,  "by  the  blood  of  Christ" — 
that  is,  through  that  especial  act  of  mediation,  which  is 
emphaticallv  an  atonement  for  sin — such  sin  as  St. 
Paul  had  been  declaring  above  to  be  the  cause  of 
spiritual  deadness.  They  had  power  now  "to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  «fesuB  "  (Heb.  x.  19). 

(2  6.)  Verses  14—18  pass  on  from  the  description  of 
the  call  of  the  heathen  to  personal  union  with  God  in 
Christk  to  dwell  on  the  perfect  mnij  and  eauality  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  with  each  other  in  Him,  and  uie  access 
of  both  to  the  Father. 

a«)  He  (Hinuelf)  is  our  peace.— There  is  clearly 
allusion,  as  to  the  many  promises  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  "Prince  of  Peace  "  (Isa.  ix.  5,  6,  et  aZ.),  so  still 
moro  to  the  "  Peace  of  Earth  "  of  the  angelic  song  of 
Bethlehem,  and  to  the  ropeated  dedarmons  of  our 
Lord,  such  as,  "  Peace  I  IcSive  with  you :  My  peace  I 
gixe  unto  vou."  Here,  however,  only  is  our  Lord 
called  not  Uie  giver  of  peace,  but  the  peaoe  itself— Hb 
own  nature  being  the  actual  tie  of  umty  between  God 
and  mankind,  and  between  man  and  man.  Through 
the  whole  passage  thus  introduced  tibero  runs  a 
double  meaning,  a  declaration  of  peace  in  Christ 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  between  both  and  God ; 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  of  any  particular 
expression,  whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  branch  of 
the  meaning,  or  to  both.  Itiswelltocomparoitwiththe 
obvious  parallel  in  CoL  ii.  13, 14,  where  (in  accordance 
with  the  whole  genius  of  that  Epistle)  ihero  is  found 
only  the  latter  branch  of  the  meaning,  the  union  of 
all  with  the  Head,  not  the  uniiy  of  the  various  membera 
of  the  Body. 

Who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
UB. — ^In  this  verse  the  former  subiect  is  begun.  The  re- 
union of  Jew  and  (Entile  is  described  in  dose  coimection 
with  the  breaking  down  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  the 
partition"  (or,  hedge).  The  words  "between  us" 
are  not  in  the  original,  and  Chrysostom  interprets  tiie 
partition  as  being,  not  between  Jew  and  Gkntile,  but 
between  both  and  God.  But  the  former  idea  seems 
at  any  rate  to  predominate  in  this  clause.  Whetiier 
''the  middle  wall  of  the  hedge"  refere  to  the  wall 
separating  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  Temple 
proper  (foe,  Ani.  xv.  §  5),  and  by  an  inscription  de- 
nouncing death  to  anyalien  who  passed  it  (see  Lewin's 
8t  Paid,  vol  ii.,  p.  133),  or  to  the  "  hedge  "  set  about 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  v.  2;  comp.  Matt.  xxii. 
33) — to  which  probably  the  Jewish  doctora  alluded  when 
they  called  their  ceremonial  and  legal  subtleties  "  the 
he^^  "  of  the  Law — ^has  been  dis^ut^.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  the  charge  of  bnnffing  Trophunus,  an 
Ephesian,  bq^ond  that  Temple  wau  Imd  been  the  cause 
ox  St  Foul's  apprehension  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  29), 
and  nearlv  of  his  death.  Hence  the  Asiatic  churches 
might  well  be  familar  with  its  existence.  It  is  also 
notoble  that  this  Temple-partition  suits  perfectly  the 
double  sense  of  this  passage:  for,  while  it  was  pri- 
marily  a  separation  between  Jew  and  (Entile,  it  was 
also  uie  firet  of  many  partitions— of  which  the  "  veil 
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Becanciled  to  Go(L 


both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 

Ch«;>.ii.i4-i&  middle  wall   of   partition 

Madeonewith  l^twem      US;       <^'    havinff 
Israel  in  reoon-  «'J*"^^«^'»   ,    .  '  ,  .     «  "«v*^ 

ciliationtoGod.  abolished  m  his  flesh  the 
eninitj,  even  the  law  of  commandments 


contained  in  ordinances ;  for  to  make  in 
himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so 
making  peace;  (^^)  and  that  he  might 
reconcue  both  imto  God  in  one  body  by 
the    cross,    having    slain    the    enmity 


of  the  Temple  "  was  the  last— «iittiiig  all  men  off  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  At  our  Lord's  death 
the  last  of  these  partitions  was  rent  in  twain;  how 
mueh  more  may  that  death  be  described  as  breaking 
down  the  first ! 

(U)  The  connection  in  the  orimuJ  is  doubtful.  The 
words  the  "  enmity  in  His  flesh  '  may  be  in  apposition 
to  the  "  wall  of  putition  "  in  the  previous  verse ;  or,  as 
in  our  veraon,  to  "  the  law  of  commandments."  The 
general  sense,  however,  is  but  little  affected  in  either 
case. 

Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in 
OFdinanoes.— In  this  difficult  passage  it  will  be  well 
first  to  examine  the  particular  eipressions.  (1)  The 
word  rendered  "  to  abolish  "  is  the  word  often  used  by 
St.  Paul  for  "to  supersede  by  something  hotter  than 
itself  "—translated  '*  to  make  void,"  in  Bom.  iii.  31 ;  to 
"  bring  to  nouffht,"  in  1  Gor.  i  28,  and  (in  the  passive)  *'  to 
fail,"  "to  vanish  away,"  '<to  be  done  away,  in  1  Cor. 
xuL  8, 9, 10.  Now,  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Law, 
St  Paul  says,  in  Bom.  iii.  31,  "  Do  we  make  void  the 
Law?  God  forbid!  Yea,  we  esUblish  the  Law."  The 
Law,  therefore,  is  abolished  as  a  law  ''in  ordinances" 
— ^thatis,  "in  the  letter" — and  is  established  in  the 
spirit.  (2)  "  The  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances." 
The  word  here  rendered  "ordinance"  (dogma)  pro- 
perly means  "a  decree."  It  is  used  only  in  this  sense 
in  the  New  Testament  (see  Luke  iL  1 ;  Acts  xvi.  4 ;  xvii. 
7 ;  Heb.  xL  23) ;  and  it  sifpufies  expressly alaw  imposed 
and  accepted,  not  for  its  mtrinsio  righteousness,  but  on 
authority;  or,  as  Butler  expresses  it  (iinoZ.,  Part  iL, 
chap.  1),  not  a  "  moral,"  but "  a  positive  law."  In  CoL 
ii.  14  (the  parallel  passage)  the  word  is  connected  with 
a  "handwriting"  that  is  a  legal  "bcmd";  and  the 
Colossians  are  reproved  for  subjecting  themselves  to 
"  ordinances,  which  are  but  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  "  ; 
while  "  the  body,"  the  true  substance,  "  is  Christ" 
(See  verses  16,  17,  20,  21.)  (3)  Hence  the  whole 
expression  describes  explicitly  what  St.  Paul  always 
implies  in  his  proper  and  distinctive  use  of  the  word 
"law."  It  signifies  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in 
formal  commandments,  and  enforced  by  penalties  on 
disobedience.  The  general  idea,  therefore,  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  that  which  is  so  often  brought  out  in 
the  earlier  Epistles  (see  Bom.  iii  21—31 ;  vii  1—4 ; 
viii.  1—4;  Gal.  ii.  15—21,  e<  ol.),  but  which  (as  the 
Colosdan  Epistle  more  pUiinly  shows)  now  needed  to 
be  enforced  under  a  somewhat  different  form — ^viz., 
that  Christ,  "the  end  of  the  law,"  has  superseded  it 
by  the  free  covenant  of  the  Spirit;  and  that  He  has 
done  this  for  us  "in  His  flesh,"  especially  by  His 
death  and  resurrection.  (4)  But  in  what  sense  is  this 
Law  called  "the  enmity,"  which  (see  verse  16)  was 
"shun"  on  the  Cross P  Probably  in  the  double  sense, 
which  runs  through  the  passage:  first,  as  "an  enmity," 
a  cause  of  separation  and  hostility,  between  the  Gen- 
tiles and  those  Jews  whom  they  called  "the  enemies 
of  the  human  race  ";  ne^t,  as  " an  enmity  "  a  cause  of 
alienation  and  condemnation,  between  man  and  God — 
"  the  commandment  which  was  ordained  to  life,  being 
found  to  be  unto  death"  through  the  rebellion  and  sin 
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of  man.  The  former  sense  seems  to  be  the  leading 
sense  here,  where  the  idea  is  of  "making  both  one"; 
the  latter  in  the  next  verse,  which  speaks  of  "  recon- 
ciling both  to  Crod,"  all  the  partitions  are  broken  down, 
that  all  alike  may  have  "access  to  the  Father." 
Oomp.  Col.  i.  21,  "You,  who  were  enemies  in  your 
mind.  He  hath  reconciled;'*  and  Heb.  x.  19,  ''Having 
confidence  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  by  the  blood  (3 
Jesus,  by  a  new  and  Hying  wav,  which  He  hath  conse- 
crated to  us,  through  the  veil,  that  U  to  say  Hia  fieah,** 

For  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new- 
man,  80  making  peace.— In  this  clause  and  the 
following  verse  the  two  senses,  hitherto  united,  are 
now  distinguished  from  each  other.  Here  we  have  the 
former  sense  sinomly.  In  the  new  man  "there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Ghontile,"  but  "  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all"  (Col.  iii.  12).  This  phrase,  "the  new  man"  (on 
which  see  chap.  iy.  24,  Col.  iii.  10),  is  peculiar  to  these 
Epistles;  corresponding,  however,  to  the  "new  crea- 
ture "  of  2  Cor.  V.  17,  Gal.  vi  15 ;  and  the  "  newness 
of  life"  and  "spirit"  of  Eom.  vi.  4,  yii.  6.  Christ 
Himself  is  the  "  second  man,  the  Lord  from  Heayen" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47).  "  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
first  man,  of  the  earth,  earthy/'  and  so  "  in  Aoam  die  " 
we  now  "  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  and  not 
only  "  shall  be  made  aliye,"  but  already  "  liave  our  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God"  (Col.  iii.  3).  He  is  at  onoe 
"the  seed  of  the  woman"  and  the  "  seed  of  Abraham"; 
in  Him,  therefore,  Jew  and  Gentile  meet  in  a  common 
humanity.  Just  in  proportion  to  spirituality  or  new- 
ness of  life  is  the  sense  of  unity,  which  makes  all 
brethren.  Hence  the  new  creation  "makes  peace" — 
here  probably  peace  between  Jew  and  GentUe,  rather 
than  peace  with  God,  which  belongs  to  the  next  verse. 

(16)  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto 
Qod  in  one  body.— In  this  verse  the  latter  subject 
opens— the  reconciliation  of  dl  to  God.  On  the  re- 
conciliation of  man  to  Crod,  see  the  great  passage  2  Cor. 
V.  18 — ^21.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  m  the  ori^nnal 
the  word  used  here  and  in  CoL  i.  20,  21  (and  nomere 
else)  is  a  compound  signifying  not  simply  to  "conciliate," 
but  properly  to  "  reconcile," — that  is  to  reunite  those 
who  were  orig^inally  united,  but  afterwards  separated  by 
the  sin  of  man.  This  brings  out  the  profound  idea, 
which  so  especially  characterises  these  Epistles,  of  a . 
primeval  umty  of  all  created  being  in  Clmst,  marred 
and  broken  by  sin,  and  restored  by  His  manifestation  in 
human  fiesh.  Note  that  the  passage  in  the  Colossians 
(on  which  see  Notes)  has  a  lar  wider  scope  than  this 
passage — "haying  made  peace  through  tne  blood  of 
His  cross,  by  ffim  to  reconcileall  things  to  Himself ;  by 
Him  (I  say),  whether  they  be  things  on  earth  or  things 
in  heaven."  On  the  other  hand,  this  passage  charac- 
teiistically  still  lays  stress  on  the  idea  "  in  one  body  " — 
that  is,  as  throughout^  ffis  mystical  body,  the  Church — 
although  probably  the  phrase  is  susgested  here  by  the 
thought  of  the  natural  oody  of  the  Lord  offered  on  the 
cross,  which  is  clearly  referred  to  in  Col.  L  21.  There 
is  a  similar  connection  of  thought  in  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17, 
"  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ  P  For  we  are  all  one  bread,  and 
one  body."^ 
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Having  Access  by  the  Spirit. 


EPHESIANS,  n. 


Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Sainits. 


thereby:^  (^^)  and  came  and  preached 
peace  to  jou  -which  were  afar  o%  and 
to  them  thiett  were  nigh.  <^^)  For  through 
him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
imto  the  Father.    C»)  Now  therefore  ye 
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are  no  more  strangers  and  ^r^  1119—23 
foreigners,  but  fellow-  Bmu'mto  the 
citizens  with  the  saints,  !!oSJirt*  b^ 
and  of  the  household  of  the  com^ 
God;    W   and   are    built  atone. 


By  the  orosB,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby.— In  this  yerae  (in  accordance  with  the  con- 
text) "the  enmitf,"  which  by  His  death  He  "  slew,"  is 
the  barrier  between  Gfod  and  man,  created  by  sin,  bat 
brooght  ont  bv  the  Law,  as  hard  and  rigid  law,  "in 
ordinances  "  01  which  St.  Panl  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "  on  took  occasion  by  it,"  and  "  by  it  slew  "  man 
(Rom.  riL  11).  This  is  iUnstrated  m  the  cognate, 
thongh  different,  metaphor  of  Gol.  vL  14,  where  it  is 
eaid  of  Christ  that  He  "  blotted  ont  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances  which  was  against  ns,  which  was  contranr 
onto  ns,  and  took  it  ont  of  the  way,  wiiling  U  to  H%8 
cross,"  Compare  also,  in  Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  the  connection 
of  spiritnal  "  death  to  the  Law  "  with  onr  partaking  of 
onr  Lord's  cmcifizion :  "  1,  tfarongh  tiie  Law,  amdei^  to 
the  Law,  that  I  might  lire  nnto  Qod.  I  am  cruciiied 
mth  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live  ....  by  the  fiuth  of 
the  Son  of  Gk)d,  who  loved  me  and  ga/ve  Himself  for 
fn«."  By  ffis  death  Christ  has  both  adeemed  ns  from 
sin,  and  also  **  redeemed  (properly,  bought)  ns  from  the 
corse  of  the  Law"  (QaL  ui.  13). 

(17)  And  oame  and  preached  peace.— The  word 
"came"  certainly  carries  back  our  tho^hts  to  onr 
Lord's  own  preaching,  when,  after  the  &snrrection. 
He  came  "and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said. 
Peace  be  nnto  you"  (Luke  xxiv.  86;  John  xx.  19,  21). 
But  we  note  fiiat  at  that  very  time  He  repeated  the 
salutation  "Peace  be  unto  vou,"  with  the  expressive 
addition,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I 
you,"  and  with  the  ehar^,  "Heoeive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  for  the  future  mission  "to  remit  or  retain 
flsns."  Li  the  same  connection  we  have  in  John  xiv. 
25 — ^28,  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  the  words 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
...  I  go  awa^  and  come  agam  to  you."  Hence  we 
cannot  fimit  His  "  coining  "  to  the  appearance  after  the 
BesurreetioiL  At  all  times  through  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whether  with  or  without  the  preadiing  of 
His  servants  (John  zv.  27),  He  "stands  at  the  door 
and  knocks  "  (Hev.  iii.  20)  with  the  message  of  peace. 
Por  since  the  "peacemakers"  are  "called tiie  children 
of  God,"  He,  the  Son  of  God,  must  he  emphatically  the 
Peacemaker. 

To  yon  which  were  afto  off,  and  to  them 
that  were  nigh.~As  the  enmity  was  the  enmity 
with  God,  so  the  peace  is  peace  with  God ;  but  stiU 
the  Apostle,  having  the  idea  of  reunion  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  present  to  his  mind,  cannot  refrain  from 
bringing  out  clearly  the  call  of  both  to  one  peace,  and 
theiBf ore  to  unity  with  one  another.  The  passage  is  a 
quotation  from  Isa.  Ivii.  19. 

OS)  For  through  him  we  both  have  access 
hy  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.->In  this  verse 
the  two  meanings  again  unita  In  the  original  the  order 
is  emphatic:  "  Through  Him  we  have  the  access,  both  of 
ns  in  one  ^lirit,  to  the  Father."  The  greater  idea  of 
access  to  Gfod  is  still  prominent ;  but  the  lesser  idea 
of  union  with  each  other  in  that  access  is  stiU  traceable 
as  an  undertone.  "Access''  is  properly  "the  intro- 
duction" (used  also  in  chap.  iii.  12;  Kom.  v.  2),  a  tech- 
nical word  of  presentation  to  a  royal  presence.  So 
says  Cfarysostom,  "We  came  not  of  ourselves,  but  He 
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brought  us  in."  The  corresponding  verb  is  foumd  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  "  Christ  also  suffereiTfor  sins — the  just 
for  the  unjust— that  He  might  bring  us  to  God**  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  implicit  de- 
clarations of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  so 
frequent  in  this  Epistie.  The  unify  of  the  whole 
Church,  as  united  "  to  the  Father,"  "  through  the  Son," 
and  "in  the  Spirit,"  is  here  summed  up  in  one  sentence, 
but  with  as  mudi  perfection  and  deamess  as  even 
when  it  is  unfolded  m  the  great  passage  below  (chap, 
iv.  4-— 6).  The  ultimate  source  of  all  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  necessarily  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  SQm- 
sdf.  (See  John  xiv. — ^xvii.,  espedally  xiv.  6,  16 — 18, 
23—25 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi  13—15 ;  rvii.  20,  21.)  For  these 
are  the  "heavenlythings" ;  and  "no  man  hath  ascended 
into  heaven  but  He  wki  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  12, 13). 

(2  c.)  Verses  19 — ^22  sum  up  the  two-fold  idea  of 
this  chapter— union  of  the  Gentues  with  God  and  irith 
Gbd's  cnosen  people — ^in  the  metaphor  of  the  One 
Temple,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer- 
stone,  and  which,  both  collectively  and  in  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  part,  grows  into  a  habitation  of  God. 

0»)  Strangers  and  foreigners.— Here  the  word 
rendered  "stranger"  means  properlv  an  alien,  or 
foreigner;  while  the  word  translatea  "foreigners" 
signmes  the  resident  idiens  of  an  ancient  ci^,  who 
were  but  half-aJLvefM,  having  free  intercourse  with  the 
citizens,  although  no  rights  of  citizenship.  The  latter 
word  is  used  Hterallv  in  Acts  vii.  6,  29  (there  rendered 
"  sojourner  "),  and  oiten  in  the  LXX.  version ;  perhaps 
metaphorically  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  Such  a  soioumer, 
though  in  some  sense  less  an  absolute  alien  than  the 
mere  "  stranger,"  was  one  on  whom  bv  daily  contrast 
the  sense  of  oeing  an  alien,  excluded  from  power  and 
privil^e,  was  more  forcibly  impressed. 

Fel£>woitizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  Gk>d.— In  sense  this  double  expression 
preserves  the  double  idea  running  through  the  whole 
chapter.  The  phrase  '*  f ellowcitizens  of  tne  saints  "  is 
ap^ied  to  the  Gentiles,  as  now  united  with  the  Israel 
of  God  in  one  "  commonwealth."  (See  above,  verse  12.) 
"Members  of  the  household  of  God"  refers  rather 
to  the  union  with  Gk>d,  restored  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (See  verse  13.)  As  to  the  metaphor,  the  word 
"stranger"— that  is,  alien — seems  to  oe  opiK)8ed  to 
"fdlowcitizen'';  the  word  "  foreigner  "—that  is,  ^0^- 
alien — ^to  members  of  the  household :  for  the  resident 
aliens  stood  opposed  to  the  "  houses,"  the  families^  or 
dans,  of  the  citizens— the  unit  in  ancient  law  being 
always  the  familv,  and  not  the  individual.  The  Gentiles 
were  now  brougnt  into  a  "  household,"  and  that  house- 
hold the  household  of  God  Himself. 

(20-22)  In  these  verses  there  is  a  sudden  change 
from  a  poUticid  to  a  physical  metaphor,  possibly 
suggested  by  the  word  ''household."  The  metaphor 
itseB,  of  the  Church  as  "  a  building  of  God  "— fre- 
quentl^r  used  in  the  Kew  Testament— reaches  its  full 
perfection  in  this  passage.    (1)  It  starts,  of  course 
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Built  on  one  Foundation 


EPHESIANS,  II. 


in  one  Comer-etane, 


upon   the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and    prophets,    Jesus    Christ    himself 


being   the  chief   comer  stone;    W  ia 
whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  to* 


from  the  words  of  onr  Lord  (Matt.  zvi.  18),  ''On 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ; "  but  in  the  use  of 
it  sometimes  the  prominent  idea  is  of  the  growth  by 
addition  of  indlTidual  stones,  sometimes  of  the  complex 
unity  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  (2)  The  former  idea 
natiurally  occurs  firsC  connecting  itself,  indeed,  with  the 
still  more  personal  application  of  the  metaphor  to  the 
"edification  "  of  the  individual  to  be  a  temple  of  Gkd 
(found,  for  example,  in  1  These,  t.  11 ;  1  Cor.  TiiL  1 ; 
X.  23;  xiv.  4;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  x.  8).  Thus  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
from  "ye  are  Gkni's  buildW,*'  St.  Paul  passes  at  once 
to  the  bailding  of  indiyidual  character  on  the  one 
foundation ;  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  4,  5, 12,  26,  the  edification  of 
the  Church  has  reference  to  the  effect  of  prophecy  on 
indiyidual  souls ;  in  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  the  emphasis  is  still  on 
the  building  up  of  "liying  stones"  upon  "a  living 
stone."  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  &)  (8)  In  this  Epistle  the 
other  idea— ihe  idea  of  unity — ^is  always  prominent, 
though  not  exdusiye  of  the  oiner  (as  here  and  in  chap. 
iy.  12 — 16).  But  that  thb  conception  of  unity  is  less 
absolute  than  that  conveyed  by  the  metaphor  of  the 
body  will  be  seen  by  noting  that  it  differs  from  it  in 
three  resnects ;  first,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  notion  of 
a  more  distinct  individuality  in  each  stone ;  next,  that 
it  conveys  (as  in  the  "  graffing  in  "  of  Bom.  xi.  17)  the 
idea  of  continual  fwwih  by  accretion  of  individual 
souls  drawn  to  Chnst ;  lastly,  that  it  depicts  the  Church 
as  having  more  completely  a  distinct  though  not  a 
separate,  existence  from  Him  who  dwells  in  it.  ^On  this 
lasi;  point  compare  the  metaphor  of  the  spouse  ox  Christ 
in  chap.  v.  25 — 83.^  Hence  it  is  natunuly  worked  out 
with  |;reater  completeness  in  an  Epistle  which  has  so 
especially  for  its  object  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.** 

90)  Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets. — ^In  spite  of  much  ancient  and  valu- 
able authority,  it  seems  impossible  to  take  "  the  pro- 
5 bets"  of  this  verse  to  be  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
lestament.  The  order  of  the  two  words  and  the  com- 
parison of  chaps,  iii  5  and  iv.  11,  appear  to  be 
aecisive — to  say  nothing  of  the  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
sent, in  contrast  with  the  past,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  chapter.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  sense  "  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets" is  used.  Of  the  three  possible  senses,  that  (1) 
which  makes  it  equivalent  to  "  tne  foundation  on  which 
apostles  and  prophets  are  built/'  viz.,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  may  be  dismissed  as  taking  away  any  special 
force  from  the  passage,  and  as  unsuitable  to  the  next 
dause.  The  second  (2),  "the  foundation  laid  by 
apostles  and  prophet8--«till,  of  course,  Jesus  Christ 
HimseLf— is  rather  forced,  and  equally  fails  to  accord 
with  the  next  clause,  in  which  our  Lord  is  not  the 
foundation,  but  the  comer-stone.  The  most  natural 
interpretation  (8),  followed  by  most  ancient  authorities, 
whicn  makes  the  apostles  ana  prophets  to  be  themselves 
**  the  foundation,"  nas  been  put  aside  by  modem  com- 
mentators in  the  tme  feeling  that  idtimately  there  is 
but  "  one  foundation "  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and  in  a  con- 
sequent reluctance  to  apply  that  name  to  any  but  Him. 
But  it  is  dear  that  in  tnis  passage  St.  Paul  aeliberately 
varies  the  metaphor  in  relation  to  our  Lord,  making 
Him  not  the  foundation,  or  both  foundation  and  comer- 
stone,  but  simply  the  comer-stone,  ^*  binding  together," 
according  to  Uhrysostom's  instmctive  remark,  "both 
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the  walls  and  the  foundations."  Hence  the  word 
**  foundation  "  seems  to  be  applied,  in  a  true,  althon^ 
secondary  sense,  to  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  lust  as 
in  the  celebrated  passage  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  our  Lord  must 
be  held  at  any  rate  to  connect  St.  Peter  with  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built ;  and  as  in 
Bev.  xxi.  14,  "  the  foundations  "  bear  "  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb."  It  is  tme  that  in  this 
last  passage  we  have  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular, 
and  that  uie  passage  itself,  is  not,  as  this  is,  a  do^^matie 
passage.  But  thme  considerations  are  insuffiaent  to 
destroy  the  analogy.  The  genius  therefore  of  this  pas- 
sage itself,  supported  by  the  other  cognate  passages,  leads 
us  to  what  m&j  be  granted  to  be  an  unexpected  but  a 
perfectly  intelligible  expression.  The  apostles  and  pro- 
phets are  the  foundation ;  yet,  of  course,  only  as  setting 
lorth  in  word  and  grace  mm,  who  is  the  comer-stone. 

Jesus  Christ  nimself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone.~The  metaphor  is  drawn,  of  course,  from  Ps. 
cxviiL  22  (applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself  in  Matt* 
XXL  42;  Mark  xii  10;  Luke  xx.  17;  and  by  St.  Peter 
to  Him  in  Acts  iv.  11),  or  from  Isa.  xxviiL  16  (quoted 
with  the  other  passage  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7) ;  in  which 
last  it  may  be  noted  l£at  both  the  metaphors  are  united, 
and  "  the  tried  comer-stone  "  is  also  "  the  sure  founda- 
tion." In  itself  it  does  not  convey  so  obvious  an  idea 
of  uniqueness  and  importance  as  that  suggested  by  the 
''key-stone"  of  an  arch,  or  the  ''apex-stone"  of  a 
pyramid;  but  it  appears  to  mean  a  massive  corner- 
stone, in  which  tbe  two  lines  of  the  wall  at  their 
foundation  met,  by  which  they  were  bonded  together, 
and  on  the  perfect  squareness  of  which  the  true 
direction  of  the  whole  walls  depended,  since  the 
sliffhtost  imperfection  in  the  comer-stone  would  be 
indefinitol^  multiplied  along  the  course  of  the  walls. 
l%e  doctrine  which,  if  taken  alone,  it  would  convey, 
is  simply  the  acceptaace  of  our  Lord's  perfect  teaching 
and  life,  as  the  one  determining  influence  both  of  the 
teaching  and  institutions,  whicn  are  the  basis  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  superstmcture  in  the  actual  life  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  itself.  By  such  acceptance 
both  assume  symmetry  and  "  stand  zour-sqnare  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow."  (See  Bev.  xxi.  16.)  That  this  is 
not  the  whole  truth  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  varia* 
tion  from  the  metaphor  in  the  next  verse. 

(21)  In  whom  all  the  building  fltly  firamed 
together  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  LorcL— There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  rendering 
"  all  the  building."  Generally  the  best  MSS.  omit  tbe 
article  in  the  original  But  the  sense  seems  to  demand 
the  rendering  of  the  text,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the 
only  other  possible  rendering,  "in  whom  every  act  of 
building  " — that  is,  every  adcution  to  the  building — **  is 
bonded  to  the  rest,  and  grows,"  &c.  The  clause  agrees 
substantially,  and  almoOT  verbally,  with  chap.  iv.  16 — 
"From  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  (framed) 
together  and  compacted  .  .  .  maketh  increase  of  the 
b(Kly  unto  the  edifying  {huilding  tip)  of  itself."  In 
this  lattor  passage  the  leading  idea  is  of  the  dose 
union  of  the  body  to  the  head,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
metaphor  more  properly  applies  than  to  the  relation  of 
the  building  to  the  comer-stone.  For  we  noto  that  St. 
Paul,  apparently  finding  this  relation  too  slight  to 
express  the  full  trath  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  Christ,  first  speaks  of  the  whole  building  as  com- 
pacted together  in  the  comer-stone,  and  growing- 
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gether  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
Sie  Lord:  ^^^  in  whom  ye  also  are 
bnilded  together  for  an  Iiabitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit. 

CHAPTEE  in.— <^)  For  this  cause  I 


Paul,  the  prisoner  of  ^^  ^  j_^ 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gen-  xhe  '  especial 
tiles,  (2)  if  ye  have  heard  ^°^J^^f  ^hS 

of  the  dispensation  of  the  mystery  of  the 

grace  of  God  which  is  cJioftheGen. 
liven    me    to   you-ward:  *^«^ 


ihat  is,  being  gradually  built  up— in  tbat  closely  com- 
pacted nnion ;  and  ncnct,  calls  the  temple  so  built  np 
A  "temple  holy  in  the  Lord"  {i,e„  tne  Lord  Jesus 
Christ),  denying,  therefore,  all  its  sacredness  as  a 
temple  from  a  pervading  unity  with  Him.  The  oomer- 
etone  is  only  a  part,  though  a  dominant  part,  of  tiie 
building.  Christ  not  only  "  keepe  all  together,  whether 
you  speak  of  roof,  or  wall,  or  any  other  part  what- 
soever" (Chrys.),  but  by  contact  with  Himself  makM 
the  building  to  be  a  temple. 

(22)  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together 
for  an  habitation  of  Gkxi  through  the  Spirit.— 
This  verse  seems  primarily  intended  simply  to  empha- 
ose  the  truth  already  enunciated  (in  verse  20),  that  the 
Ephesians  themselves  are  now  b^nff  made  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  '*  being  built  up  together  m  Chrisi" 
But  it  may  also  illustrate  to  us  the  character  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  as,  primarily,  a  direct  individual 
uniiy  irith  Christ — each  stone  being  itself  a  complete 
and  livnu^  stone — and,  secondarily  and  indirectly,  an 
unity  with  others  and  with  the  whole.  The  Ephesians 
are  said  to  be,  not  a  part  of  the  habitation  of  Qod,  but 
themselveebmlt  into  Christ  for  an  habitation  {d  God — 
^Christ  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by  faith,"  and  they 
'^therefore  beinf  fiUed  with  aU  the  fuhiess  of  God^ 
(chap.  iii.  17—19).  The  addition  of  this  clause,  therefore, 
links  the  teaching  of  this  Epistle  with  the  earlier  and 
more  individual  forms  of  teaching,  noted  on  verse  20. 

This  verse  contains,  M^,  the  declaration  (as  in  verse 
18)  of  the  nnion  of  Christians  with  each  Person  of  the 
Holt  Tbikitt.  The  soul  made  one  with  the  Son 
becomes  a  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Father 
in  the  gift  of  the  Holt  Spibit.    (See  John  ziv.  23.) 

m. 

{8.  Prayer  for  the  Farther  Knowledge  of  this 
liystery  (chap.  iiL  1—21). 

(1)  Pbbfatobt  J)sclabation  of  the  newness  of 

the  revelation  of  this  mysteiy  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  special  commis- 
sion of  it  to  Si  Paul,  to  be  manifested  before 
men  and  angels,  both  by  word  and  by 
suffering  (verses  1—13). 

(2)  Pbatea  for  th«r  full  understanding  of  this 

mysterv  (although  passing  knowledge)  by  the 
indwelling  of  Christ,  wrought  in  them  by  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  accepted  in  faith  and 
'  love  (verses  li— 19). 

(3)  DoxoLOGT  to  the  Fatheb  through  Christ 

Jesus  for  ever  and  ever  (verses  20,  21).] 

The  chapt^  is  in  form  a  parenthesis  of  fervent  prayer 
and  thank^ving  between  the  doctrinal  teachmg  of 
chap,  ii  and  the  resumption  and  summing  up  of  that 
teaching  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 13.  At  the  same  time  it 
involves  much  profound  implicit  teaching  in  itself. 

(1)  Verses  1 — ^13  contain  two  subjects  closely 
blended  together.  The  first  (carrying  on  what  is 
implied  in  the  contrast  drawn  out  in  chap,  ii)  is  the 
absolute  newness  of  this  dispensation  to  the  Gentiles — 
a  mystery  hidden  from  the  beginning  in  Grod,  but  now 
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at  last  revealed.  The  second,  an  emphatic  daim  for 
Si  Paul  himself,  "  less  than  the  least  ^  although  he  is, 
of  a  special  apostleehip  to  the  Gentiles,  proclaiming 
this  mystery  by  word  and  deed. 

W  For  this  oatise  •  •  .—After  much  discussion  of 
the  construction  c^  this  verse,  then  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  nominative,  "  I,  Paul,"  must  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  digrossion  upon  the  mysteiy  of  the  gospel,  and  his 
part  in  ministering  it,  which  f oUovrs.  The  only  question 
which  can  well  be  raised  is  whether  the  resumption  takes 
place  at  verse  13,  **  I  desiro  that  ve  faint  not; "  or  at 
verse  14,  "  I  bow  my  knees ;"  and  this  seems  decided 
for  the  latter  alternative,  both  by  the  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  "for  this  cause,"  and  by  the  far  greater 
wdght  and  finality  of  the  latter  sentence. 

Tne  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  i^hrase 

Srepeatea  in  chap.  iv.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  9  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8)  is 
Iwelt  upon  with  an  emphasis,  explained  by  St.  Paul's 
conviction  that  "  his  bonds  "  tended  to  "  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel"— not  meroly  by  exdting  a  sympathy 
which  might  open  the  heart  to  his  words,  but  even  moro 
(see  Phil.  i.  13, 14)  by  showing  the  victorious  power  of 
God's  word  and  g^^aoe — ^which  "is  not  bound"— to 
triumph  over  captivity  and  the  danger  of  death.  The 
expression  itself  is  notable.  When  St.  Paul  calls  him- 
self the  "  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,''  he  represents  our 
Lord's  own  will,  as  ordaining  his  captivity  for  His  own 
transcendent  purposes  of  good,  making  him  an  "  ambas- 
sador in  chains"  (diap.  vL  20),  and  these  "  the  bonds  of 
the  gospd."  (See  PhDem.  verse  13 ;  and  Acts  xxviiL  20, 
"  For  the  hope  of  Israel  1  am  bound  in  this  chain.") 
Hence  in  this  passaffe  St.  Paul  seems  to  speak  of  his 
captivity  as  a  special  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  mission, 
and  a  new  step  in  its  progress  ;  and  appeals  to  it  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  in  the  final  salutation  of  the 
Colossian  Epistle,  "  Remember  my  bonds."  The  whole 
idea  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  spiritual  alchemy 
at  faitii,  turning  all  things  to  good— not  unlike  the 
magnificent  passage  (in  2  Cor.  xi  23 — 30)  of  his 
"  fftorying  in  nis  infirmities." 

Tor  you  Gentiles.- This  was  literally  true  of  the 
orifl^n  A  his  captivity,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jews,  excited  by  the  free  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Churoh;  but  the  reference  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  this.  Si  Paul  remds  the  captivity 
as  only  one  incident  in  a  mission  sending  him  entirely 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi.  21;  Bom.  xi  13;  Gal.  ii.  9). 
From  these  words  the  digression  of  verses  2 — 13  starts, 
bringing  out  the  reality  and  greatness  of  that  mission. 
(2)  If  ye  have  heard. — The  original  word  ren- 
dered "  if  "  (the  same  used  below,  chap.  iv.  21,  and  in 
2  Cor.  V.  8;  GaL  iii.  4;  CoL  L  23)  conveys,  in  such 
collocation  as  this,  a  supposition  which  is  only  a  sup- 
position in  form — ^a  half-ironical  ref eronce  to  a  thing 
not  doubtful.  The  sense  is  "  if  (that  is),"  or  "  if ,  as  I 
suppose,"  *'  ye  heard  the  dispensation,''  &c.  The  passage 
bears  on  the  question  whether  the  Epistle  was  an  encv- 
clical  letter,  or  one  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church. 
The  argument  which  has  been  drawn  from  it  in  the 
former  direction  ia  not  so  strong  as  appears  in  the 
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<*)  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery;  (as  I  wrote  afore ^ 
in  few  words,  <*>  whereby,  when  ye  read, 
ye  may  understand  my  knowledg^e  in  the 
Chap.  iii.  5—12.  mystery  of  Christ)  <^  which 
The  ^^ry  in  other  ages  was  not 
n^revealed  to  made  known  unto  the  sons 
men  and  angels,  of    men,     as     it    is      now 


1  Or,  a  Httte&e/orv. 


revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  by  the  Spirit;  t®^  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  feUowheirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  gospel :  (^^  whereof  I 
was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me 
by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power. 


Enelish;  for  the  orijpnal  implies  no  doubt  that  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle  had  neard»  and  the  hearing 
might  have  been  not  about  St.  Panl,  but  from  St.  Pam 
himself.  Still,  there  is  a  vague  generality  about  tilie 
expression,  which  suits  well  an  address  to  the  Asiatic 
churches  generally,  but  could  hardly  have  been  used 
to  a  church  so  well  known  and  beloyed  as  Ephesus, 
where  "  the  signs  of  an  Apostle "  had  been  wrought 
abundantly. 

The  dispeiisation  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  given  me  to  you-ward.— The  descriptive  clause, 
**  which  is  g^yenme  to  you-ward,"  is  seen  in  the  original 
to  belong  to  the  word  "grace,"  not  (as  our  version 
might  suggest)  to  "  dispensation."  The  grace  of  God 
is  spoken  of  as  giyen  to  St.  Paul,  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake,  as  for  ministration  to  them  of  the  dispensa- 
tion described  in  the  next  verse.  We  find  there  that 
the  revelation  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  "dis- 
pensation," that  is  (much  as  in  chap.  i.  10),  the  peculiar 
office  in  the  ministration  of  the  grace  of  Goa  to  the 
world,  assigned  to  St.  Paul  by  £5s  wisdom.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  i.  17 — ^24,  "  Grod  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel  .  .  .  We  preach  Christ  crucified  .  .  . 
unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.") 

(3)  How  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery.— The  words  "by  revelation" 
are  doubly  emphatic.  By  revelation,  not  by  the 
wisdom  of  man  (as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 16) :  for  "  Goa  hath 
revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spirit."  By  direct  revelation 
to  St.  Paul  himself,  as  in  Gal.  i.  12,  "  not  of  man  or  by 
man,  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  Bom. 
xvi.  25,  "  according  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery."  (See  also  2  Cor.  ziL  17.)  This  revelation  we 
may  refer  especially  to  the  time  when,  after  his  con- 
version, he  was  "ma  trance  while  praying  in  the 
Temple,"  and  "  saw  Christ  Himself,"  saying  unto  him, 
"Depax^,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  imto  the 
Gentiles  "  (Acte  xxii.  17—21). 

As  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words.— The  reference 
is  to  the  brief  notice  in  chap.  i.  10 — ^14,  and  to  the 
farther  explanation  in  chap.  ii.  11 — 22.  Hence,  in 
English,  the  idea  would  be  more  clearly  expressed  by 
"  I  nave  written  above."  St.  Paul  refers  them  back  to 
these  passages  as  embodying  his  "  understanding,"  or 
conception,  of  the  mystery  thus  revealed  espedi^  to 
him.  The  reference  is  one  of  those  parenineticaf  re- 
marks, which,  to  those  remembering^  how  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  dictated,  almost  irresistioly  suggest  inser- 
tion on  the  reading  over  of  the  Epistle. 

(5)  Which  in  other  ages  (rather,  to  other  gene- 
raiiona)  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men.— For  the  g^eneral  sense  comp.  Col.  i.  27.  The 
phrase  "the  sons  of  men"  (except  that  it  is  once 
used  in  Mark  iii.  28)  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  poetical  books,  and 
it  is  notable  that  m  Ezekiel  it  is  tne  name  by  which 
the  prophet  himself  is  constantly  addressed.    Hence, 
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although  it  is  probably  wrong  to  restrict  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  or  to  the  prophets,  words  which  by  their  very 
nature  anply  to  all  mankind,  yet  the  phrase  seems  to  be 
used  witn  a  suggestion  of  the  contrast  between  tiie  old 
dispensation  ana  the  new.  (Comp.  our  Lord's  words 
in  Matt.  xi.  11,  "Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  hath  not  risen  'a  'greater  than  John  the  Baptist : 
notwithstanding  he.t£tt  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  he.") 

As  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  Spirit.-— The  appUcation  of 
the  epithet  ^'  holy"  to  the  Apostles  has  been  thought 
strange  as  coming  from  one  oi  their  number;  and  it  is 
worth  notice  that  this  exceptional  application  is  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate  to  tiiie  comparatively  impersonal 
style  of  an  encyclical  epistle.  But  tne  epithet  (applied  to 
the  Old  Testament  prophete  in  Luke  i.  70;  Acte  iii. 
21 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  2),  like  the  frequent  use  of  it  as  the 
substantive  **  sainte,"  in  application  to  all  Christians, 
refers  not  to  personal  character,  but  to  of&cial  call  and 
privilefipe.  In  this  passage  it  is  dear  that  it  is  used 
thus,  in  emphatic  contraJBt  with  "  the  sons  of  men " 
above,  and  in  connection  with  the  following  words,  "  in 
the  Spirit."  The  contrast  here  briefly  conveyed  is 
the  same  which  is  drawn  out  in  1  Cor.  ii.  between  the 
"  wisdom  of  men,"  and  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  sancti- 
fying»  and  so  enlightening,  the  Christian  soul. 

(6)  That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs. 
— More  exactly,  are  fellow-heirs,  admitted  already  fully 
in  God's  councils,  as  partially  in  actual  fact  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d. 

And  of  the  same  body,  and  [/eZIoto-]  partakers 
of  his  promise.— These  three  words  (of  which  the 
last  two  are  peculiar  to  this  Epistle)  eyidentl^  describe 
progressive  steps  in  the  work  at  salvation.  First  oomes 
the  acceptance  oy  God  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance,  as 
"  heirs  of  Gk>d,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ "  fBom.  viii. 
17);  next,  incorporation  into  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ ;  lastly,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  share  in  the 
promise— that  is,  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  called  "  promises "  because,  though  real  in 
themselves,  they  are  only  an  earnest  of  the  hereafter. 
At  every  point  stress  is  laid  on  their  fellowship  with 
Israel  in  all  these  gifts.    The  shoote  of  the  wild  olive 

SDm.  xi.  17)  are  firm  chosen  out,  then  '^  eraffedin,"  and 
tly  **  partake  with  the  natural  brani^ee  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree." 

In  Christ  by  the  gospel.— These  words  should 
be  joined  with  all  the  three  preceding.  Of  all  the 
privil^pes  of  the  new  life,  the  being  "in  Christ"  is 
the  substance,  the  reception  of  the  gospel  in  faith  the 
instrument. 

(7)  Aooording  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of 
Gkxi  given  nnto  me  by  the  effbotual  working 
of  his  power  .—The  words  "given  by"  should  be 
rendered  given  according  to.  l%e  working  of  Grod*s 
power  is  described,  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  His  grace.  In  fact,  what  is  a 
"gUt"  in  ite  source,  is  "effectual  working"  in  its 
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<®)  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I 
shonld  preach  among  the  GentUes  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  (^)  and 
to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellow- 


ship of  the  mystery,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid 
in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ :  <i^^  to  the  intent  that  now  unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenlj 


actual  nature.  On  the  phrase  "  effectual  working  of 
power  " — a  divine  force  in  the  sool,  not  latent  but  ener- 
setic — see  chap.  i.  19.  In  the  whole  of  this  passage, 
DOweTer,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid,  not  on  the  spiritual 
power,  but  on  the  freedom  of  God's  sift  to  the  Apostle 
of  this  high  privilege  of  preaching  &e  mystery  of  the 
gospel. 

(8)  Less  than  the  least  of  all  BaintB.-Oompare 
with  this  enression  of  deep  hnmilitr  the  well-known 
nassages  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  n.  30;  zii.  9—11 ; 
1  Tim,  i  12 — 16.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  each  case 
his  deep  sense  of  nnworuuness  is  bronffht  out  by  the 
thonght  of  God's  especial  grace  and  nvonr  to  him. 
Thns  in  1  Cor.  xv.  9, 10,  the  feeling  that  he  is  "  the 
least  of  the  Apostles,  not  meet  to  be  (»lled  an  Apostle," 
rises  ont  of  the  contemplation  of  the  special  manifes- 
tation of  the  risen  Lord  to  him  as  "one  bom  ont 
of  due  time;"  in  2  Cor.  xi.  90,  xii.  9—11,  "boast- 
ing "  has  been  forced  anon  him,  and  so,  having  been 
compelled  to  dwell  on  tne  special  work  done  hj  him, 
and  the  special  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him,  he 
immediately  adds,  "though  I  am  nothing;"  in  1  ^Rm. 
L  12 — 16,  as  also  here,  it  is  the  greatness  of  his 
message  of  universal  salvation  which  reminds  him 
that  he  was  "  a  persecutor  and  iniurious,"  "  the  chief 
of  sinners,"  and  "less  than  the  least  of  all  saints." 
Elation  in  the  sense  of  privilege—"  the  glorying  in  that 
which  we  have  received,"  so  emphaticuly  rebuked  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  7 — ^is  the  temptation  of  the  fint  superficial 
enthusiasm ;  deep  sense  of  weakness  and  unworthiness, 
the  result  of  second  and  deeper  thought,  contrasting 
the  heavenly  treasure  with  the  earthen  vessels  winch 
contain  it  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  Possibly  there  is  a  "  third 
thought,"  deeper  still,  belon^ng  to  the  times  of  highest 
spiritual  aspiration,  which  foses  all  idea  of  self,  even 
ox  weakness  and  unworthiness,  in  the  thought  of  "  the 
strength  made  perfect  in  weakness,"  and  the  conscious- 
ness (as  in  Fhu.  iv.  12, 13)  that  "  we  can  do  i^  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  us."  See  this  last 
brought  out  in  peculiar  fidness  and  freedom  in  2  Cor. 
T.  IS— vi.  10;  a  passage  almost  unique  in  its  disclosure 
of  spiritual  experience. 

The  tmsearohable  riches  of  Christ.— The  word 
^  unsearchable  "  propNsrly  carries  with  it  the  metaphor 
(latent  in  our  word  "  investigate  ")  of  tracking  the  foot- 
steps, but  not  tracking^  them  completely  to  their 
source  or  issue-— thus  gaining  an  evidence  of  a  living 
power,  but  "  not  knowing  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  froeth"  In  this  proper  sense  it  is  used  in  Bom.  xL  83, 
^How  unsearchable  are  His  jud^^ents,  and  His  ways 
past  finding  out!  "(as  also  in  Job  T.  9;  ix.  10).  Hereit 
is  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense— applied  to  that 
"wealth"  or  fumess  of  Christ  on  which  this  Epistle 
lays  such  espedal  stress,  as  a  wealth  of  truth  whidi  we 
can  see  in  part  but  cannot  whoUy  measure,  and  a  wealth 
of  jnace  wnich  we  can  enjoy  but  cannot  exhaust. 

m  To  make  all  men  Bee.— St.  Paul  speaks  here 
first  of  manifestation  to  all  men.  The  pnrase  used 
in  the  original  is  at  once  stronger  and  weaker  Uian 
our  version  of  it.  It  is  stronger,  for  the  word  is,  pro- 
perly, to  enlighten  or  illuminate  —  the  same  word 
nsea  above  (chap.  i.  18),  "  the  eyes  of  your  heart  being 
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enlightened."  Strictly,  Christ  alone  is  the  Lig^ht  of  the 
world,  "  which  enlightens  eveir  man  "  (John  i.  4,  5,  9 ; 
viii.  2);  but,  as  reflecting  Him,  He  declared  His 
servants  to  be  the  "light  of  the  world."  Yet  it  is 
weaker,  for  while  we  can  enlighten,  it  is  our  6bS^ 
sorrow  that  we  cannot  "make  men  see."  Even  H!o 
wept  over  Jerusalem  because  His  light  was,  by  wilful 
blindness,  "  hidden  from  their  eyes  (Luke  xix.  41). 
To  "open  the  eyes,  and  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,"  although  (as  in  Acts  xxvi.  18)  attributed  in 
general  terms  to  the  servants  of  God,  because  natu- 
rally following  on  their  ministry,  is  properly  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  relation  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Himself  (John  xiv.  26). 

The  fellowBMp  of  the  mystery.— Both  MS. 
authority  and  internal  evidence  point  here  to  "the 
diepenecAion  of  the  mystery"  as  the  true  reading. 
Probably  here  the  reference  is  not  to  the  commission 
of  the  mystery  to  the  Apostle  (as  in  verse  2),  but  (as 
in  chap.  i.  10)  to  the  law  or  order  which  God  Himself 
has  oraained  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth,  both 
to  men  and  angels. 

Who  oreated  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.— 
The  words  "by  Jesus  Christ*'  should  be  omitted,  pro- 
bably having  crept  in  from  a  ^loss,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  original.  The  description  of  God  as  "  He  who 
created  afl  things,"  material  and  spiritual,  is  here 
emphatic— designed  to  call  attention  to  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  as  existing  in  the  primeval  purpose  of 
ttie  Divme  Mjnd  (comp.  chap.  i.  4;  1  Cor.  i.  7),  nidden 
from  the  beginning  ox  the  world  (properly,  from  the 
ages)  till  the  time  of  its  revelation  was  come.  The 
New  Testament  constantly  dwells  on  this  view  of  the 
Mediation  <d  Christ,  as  belonging  in  some  form  to  the 
relation  of  humanity  to  Qod  in  itself,  and  not  merely  to 
that  relation  as  alEected  by  the  Fall;  but  nowhere  with 
greater  emphasis  than  in  the  profound  and  universal 
teaching  of  these  Epistles. 

(10)  £|  this  verse  Si  Paul  passes  on  to  consider  the 
manif estaiion  of  God  in  Chnst  as  brou^^ht  home  not 
only  to  the  race  of  man  but  to  the  angeb — **  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places" — ^who  are 
described  (1  ^et.  i.  12)  as  "  desiring  to  look  into  "  the 
consummation  of  the  ffospel  mystery.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Apostles,  in  their  ministration  of  the  gospel, 
are  said  to  be  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men  (1  Oor. 
iv.  9) ;  and  in  a  magnificent  passa^  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xii.  22),  Christians  are  enoourag^ 
in  thor  warfiure  by  knowing  it  to  go  on  before  "the  city 
of  the  living  Goa "  and  "  an  innumerable  company  of 
angds."  The  an^ls  are,  therefore,  represented  to  us  as 
not  only  ministering  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  learn- 
ing ^m  its  existence  and  fortunes  to  know  more  and 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  Qod.  Hence  we  gain  a  glimpse 
of  a  more  than  world-wide  purpose  in  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  Qod*a  mercy  in  Christ,  fulfilled  towards 
higher  orders  of  €k)d's  rational  creatures,  aiding  even 
them  in  progress  towards  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Jesus  Chnst,  which  is  life  eternal.  (There  is  a  notable 
passage  on  a  hindered  idea  in  Butler^s  Antilogy,  Part  i., 
c  iiL  s  6.)  This  world,  itself  a  speck  in  the  universe. 
nu^y  be~  perhaps  as  a  scene  of  exceptional  rebellion 
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and  Glory  in  Tribulation* 


^places  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  ^^  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord: 
03)  in  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access 
with   confidence  by  the  fiEiith  of  him. 


(IS)  Wherefore  I  desire  that  ye  faint 
not  at  my  tribulations  for  chap.  ilL  is^ 
you,  which  is  your  glory.  J^- .  ^^^^  '^ 
?">  For  this  cause  1  bow  prehonsioiT^ 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  ^t  in  Chxist 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (^>  of  whom 


against  Gk>d,  oertainlj  as  a  scene  of  God's  infinite 
goodness — a  lesson  to  other  sDheres  of  heing,  far  beyond 
our  conception.  Possibly  tliis  Tiew  of  angels  as  onr 
f ellow-leamers  in  the  school  of  Christ  may  have  been 
specially  dwelt  upon  in  view  of  IJie  worship  of  angels 
01  which  we  read  in  Col.  ii.  18;  but  it  accords  well 
with  the  wide  sweep  of  thought  characteristic  of  this 
Epistle,  literally  "  gathering  up  all  thmgs  in  Chrisi" 

The  manifold  wisdom.— The  word  "manifold" 
^properly,  many-colowred,  or  wroughJt  in  momy  details) 
is  nmd  here  (and  nowhere  else)  for  the  wisdom  of  God, 
as  "  fnlfilling  itself  in  many  ways  "  (the  "  sondry  times 
and  diyers  manners "  of  Meb.  1. 1).  It  is  manifested, 
therefore,  in  the  infinite  yariety  both  of  the  teadung 
and  the  hfe  of  the  Chnrch — ^manifold,  yet  one,  as  em- 
bodying bnt  one  life,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(U)  The  eternal  purpose.— Properly,  the  pu/rpoee 
of  the  ages ;  bnt  the  sense  clearly  is,  of  the  purpose  of 
God  (see  chap.  L  11),  conceiyed  before  the  ages  of  His 
dispensation,  and  fulfilled  through  them,  fienoe  the 
rendering  of  our  yersion  is  substantially  correct. 

Whion  he  purposed.— It  shoula  be,  which  He 
wrought,  or  made,  tor  the  word  is  quite  dOstinct  from 
the  substantiye  "  purpose,"  and  is  ia  itself  ambiguous, 
capable  of  meaxung  either  ordained  or  worked  oui. 
Either  sense  wiU  suit  the  passage;  but  the  latter 
perlume  better,  since  the  idea  is  throuffhout  of  the 
completion  and  manifestation  of  the  myenery  of  God's 
purpose  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

P^)  This  yerse  returns  to  the  idea  of  chap.  iL  18,  as 
though  8t.  F^ul,  after  the  wide  sweep  of  tnought  fkr 
bej^ond  the  earth  in  yerses  10, 11,  desired,  as  usual,  to 
bnng  his  readers  back  to  the  practical  and  perscRDal 
aspects  of  their  Christianity. 

In  whom  we  have  {our)  boldness  and  (our) 
aooess  with  confLdence.— "Boldness"  is,  properly, 
boldness  of  speech  (as  in  chap.  yL  19),  though  used  m 
a  deriyatiye  sense  for  confidoice  and  frankness  gene- 
rally. Probably  here  it  is  suggested  in  its  ong^nal 
sense  by  the  reference  in  the  preceding  yerse  to  the 
charge  of  proclaiming  the  mystery  of  Grod,  and  accord- 
means  that  bddnees  of  thought  and  uttemnce 


lore  men  and  angeb  which  Christians,  in  yirtue  of 
that  charge,  ought  to  assume.  The  "access  (see  chap, 
ii  18)  in  confidence  "  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  con- 
fidence before  God,  as  presented  to  Him  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  belongs  to  Christians  as  no  lon^r 
senrants  but  sons.  (On  uiis  confidence  see  2  Cor.  lii 
4-6.)  Both  these  g^  depend  on  <<  faith  in  Him:  "in 
the  one  case,  faith  inHis  t<»ching  and  grace;  in  the  other, 
faith  in  His  atonement  and  HLs  gift  of  the  new  life. 

0^)  Wherefore  I  desire  •  •  .—The  yerse  is  paren- 
thetical—a reflection  suggested  b^  the  greatness  of  the 
trust  and  the  littleness  ra  the  minister  dwelt  upon  in 
yerses  8 — 12,  and  inserted  as  a  warning  to  the  JSphe- 
sians  not  to  be  disheartened  at  the  present  ''tribula- 
tion "  of  his  imprisonment,  as  if  it  were  a  failure  of  his 
mission.  (See  this  idea  more  fully  worked  out  in  PhiL 
i  12—29.)  "  To  faint "  (as  in  2  Cor.  iy.  1, 16 ;  Gal.  yL 
9;  2  Thess.  iii.  18)  is  « to  pl^  the  coward,**  as  "  think- 
ing it  (see  1  Pet.  iy.  12,  13)  a  strange  thuig"  that 
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trouble  should  fall  on  him  or  them.  It  might  well  seem 
strange,  when  for  four  years  at  least,  at  CsBsarea  and 
Bome,  the  maryellous  actiyity  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic 
career  was  apparently  cut  short. 

At  my  tribulations  for  yon,  which  is  your 
glory. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  thoiu^t 
suggested  hj  the  words  "  which  is  your  Rlory.**  The 
suSSring,  tnumphantly  bome  and  actuauy  turned  to 
the  furwerance  of  the  gospel,  is  certainly  a  "glory," 
in  the  proof  which  it  ^yes  of  the  power  of  the  trutii 
and  the  grace  of  Chnst.  But  the  more  obyious  idea 
would  haye  been  to  comfort  the  Ephesians  by  the 
declaration  that  St.  Paul's  tribulations  were  to  hunself 
a  cause,  not  of  vun,  but  of  joy  and  ebry— as  is,  ia 
fact,  done  in  CoL  i  24,  and  in  the  celebrated  passage, 
2  Cor.  zi.  23 — 81.  Here,  however,  instead  of  so  doing, 
Si  Paul  pursues  the  same  line  of  thought  as  in  1  Cor. 
iy.  10 — ^there  half  ironically,  here  seriously — that, 
while  the  suffering  falls  on  himself,  the  f^lory  passes 
to  ihe  Church,  for  which  he  suffers,  and  m  which  ha 
is  content  to  dnk  himself.  Hence  he  bids  the  Ephe- 
sians find  encouragement  and  glory  for  themselyes, 
instead  of  a  cause  for  "fainting,"  in  the  afflictions 
endured  on  their  behalf  and  oyercome  in  Christ.  As 
he  identifies  himself  with  them,  so  he  would  haye  them 
tidra  what  might  be  his  glory  to  be  their  own. 

(2)  Verses  14—19  contain  a  prayer,  addressed  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  Father  of  idl,  that  b^  the 
strengthening  grace  of  the  Spirit  and  the  indwelhnff  of 
Christ,  aoceptM  in  faith  and  deepened  by  loye,  tney 
may,  first,  mow  the  mystery  already  described  in  all  its 
greatness;  and,  next,  learn  hj  experience  the  unsearch- 
able loye  of  Christ,  as  dweUinff  m  them,  and  so  filling 
them  up  to  "  tiie  fulness  of  Groo.*' 

(U)  Unto  the  Father  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
^The  words  "  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  appear,  by 
both  external  and  Inteznal  eyidence,  to  be  an  mteipola- 
tion— probaUy  from  a  gloss  indicating  (in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  l^istle)  that  the  tmiyersal  iatherhood  here 
spoken  of  is  deriyed  from  the  fatherly  relation  to  Him 
in  whom  ''  all  thinffs  are  gathered  up.'^ 

W  Of  whom  uie  whole  fleunlly  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named.— The  original  word  {paMa)  here 
rendered  ''fiunily"  is  literally  deriyed  from  the  word 
"father"  (jpoier).  It  has  been  proposed  to  render  it 
fatherhood,  and  translate,  from  whom  aU  fatherhood 
whatever  derives  iis  nafne---all  lower  fatherhood  being, 
in  fact,  a  shadow  and  deriyatiye  from  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  The  translation  is  tempting,  yielding  a  grand 
sense,  and  one  thoroughly  accorcbnt  with  the  treatment 
of  the  earthly  relationship  below  (chap.  yi.  1 — 4).  But 
the  usage  of  the  word  is  clearly  against  it ;  and  we 
must  render  it  every  family — ^that  b,  eyery  body  of 
rational  beings  in  earth  or  heayen  united  under  one 
common  fatl^rhood,  and  bearing  the  name  (as  in  a 
family  or  dan)  of  the  common  ancestor.  Sudi  bodies 
are  certainly  the  first  germs  or  units  of  human  society ; 
what  their  neayenly  counterparts  may  be,  who  can  teuP 
The  Apostle  looks  upon  the  fathers  whose  names  thcf 
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whca  passed  knowledge- 


the  whole  fiunily  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named,  (^^^  that  he  would  grant  yon, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
starengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man ;  ^^  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  fidth ;  ttiat  ye, 


being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
(^}  ma^  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
all  samts  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  <^)  and 
to  £iow  the  love  of  Christ,  miioh  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with 


deliffht  to  bear  as  the  imperfect  rejiresentatiTes  of 
Qod,  aad  npon  the  family  itself,  with  its  head,  as  the 
type  in  mmiatnre  of  the  whole  society  of  roiritoal 
bemgs  muted  in  sonship  to  the  Father  in  neayen. 
Hence  he  declares  that  it  is  ultimately  fxota.  Him 
that  every  family  derives  the  name  of  paJtria,^  and  by 
that  very  name  bears  witness  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
on  which  he  desires  here  to  lay  espedal  stress. 

(16)  To  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.— From  the  Father,  as  the 
sooroe  of  all  life  and  beinff,  St.  Fanl  passes  on  to  the 
Qaan^  "  proceeding  from  the  Father,"  as  the  siyer  of 
life  to  men.  His  prayer  here,  as  in  chap.  L  1/,  is  for 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  under  some  difference  of 
aspect  There  the  prayer  is  for  illumination,  here  for 
strenffth  to  gr&^p  tlie  mystery,  to  be  rooted  iu  love, 
and  be  filled  up  to  the  fulness  of  Qod.  Accordingly, 
tibere  the  inner  man  is  represented  only  by  the  "  eyes 
of  the  heart; "  here  (as  in  Bom.  vii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16) 
we  hear  of  the  "  inner  man  "  in  his  entirety,  including 
an  faculties — intellectual,  emotional,  moral — whi^ 
make  up  his  spiritual  nature.  And  St.  Paul  empha- 
ases  this  prayer  rerj  strikingly  by  asking  that  the 
gift  may  be  **  aooordmg  to  the  riches  of  ffis  glory," 
unlimited  as  the  illimitaole  glory  of  the  Divine  Nature 
itself.  Moreover,  a  greater  dosenees  of  communion  is 
clearly  indicated  here.  For  light  is  a  gift  from  witiiout ; 
strength  comes  from  aa  indwelling  power,  making  itself 
petfect  in  weakness,  and  contmually  growing  teon 
grace  to  grace. 

(17)  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  flEUth.— What  that  indwelling  power  is  he  now 
indicates,  so  pasnng  to  another  Ferson  of  the  Holy 
Trmity.  It  is  (see  CoL  i.  27)  *'  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory."  The  indwelling  of  Christ  (as  here  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  plainly  shows)  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  gift  of  the  Sjiirit ;  it  is  identical  with  it, 
for  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  implant  and  work 
out  in  us  the  likeness  of  Christ.  So  in  John  ziv. 
16 — ^20,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter,  we  read :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  orphaned; 
I  will  come  to  jou."  "Ye  shall  know  that  .  .  .  J[e 
are  in  me  and  I  m  you."  Hence  the  life  in  the  Spirit 
is  described  as  "To  me  to  liye  is  Christ"  (Fhil  L21); 
"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me"  (Gal.  iL  20). 
Faith  is  simply  the  condition  of  that  indwelling  ol 
Christ  (comp.  chap.  ii.  8),  the  opening  of  the  door  to  Him 
that  He  may  enter  in. 

The  prayer  is  here  complete,  all  that  follows  bein^ 
but  consequent  from  it  In  accordance  with  tiie  uni- 
versal law  of  revelation,  all  is  from  the  Father,  all  is 
through  the  Son  vouchsafing  to  tabemade  in  our 
humanity,  all  is  &y  the  Spirit  effecting  that  iadwelling 
of  Christ  in  each  individual  soul. 

That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love. 
—Hie  phrase  "ye,  being,"  &c.,  stands  in  the  original 
before  uie  word  "  that,"  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the 
previous  clause  and  this,  which  seems  to  describe  the 
consequence  of  the  indwelling  ci  Christ — ^viz.,  first 
bve,  next  comprehension,  and  finally  growth  into  the 
fulness  of  GhKL 


The  expression  "rooted  and  grounded"  {i,e,,  founded) 
contains  the  same  mixture  of  metaphor  as  in  1  Cor.  iii. 
9,  of  the  tree  and  the  building — a  mixture  so  natiual  as 
to  pass  into  common  usage.  (Comp.  Col.  ii.  7,  *'  rooted 
and  being  built  up  iu  SUm.")  The  idea  implied  in 
"  rooted  "is  of  the  striking  down  deeper  and  spreading 
wider  into  the  soO ;  in  *'  founded  "  of  the  firm  oasis  on 
which  ultimately  we  rest.  "In  love:"  Love  is  not 
itself  the  root  or  foundation  (for  this  is  Jesus  Christ 
Himself),  but  the  condition  under  which  growth  takes 
place.  Generally  that  growth  is  upward,  as  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  1 :  " Knowled^  puffeth  up,  but  love  buildeth  up; " 
or,  as  in  chap.  iv.  16,  where  the  body  is  said  "  to  build 
itself  up  in  love."  Here  that  growth  is  downward, 
dee^r  and  deeper  into  the  communion  with  Qod  in 
Christ,  as  "  faitn  is  made  perfect  (or,  ^jMent)  by  love." 
As  in  relation  to  man,  so  also  to  Ooo,  love  is  at  once 
the  reocf^tion  of  an  existing  unity  between  spirit 
and  spirit,  and  a  means — probably  the  onl^  means— of 
making  that  unity  energetic  and  deepening  it  con- 
tinualfy.  Hence  loye  is  the  first  consequence  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul;  and  hj  it  the  soul 
becomes  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  umty,  given  by 
that  indwelling,  with  man  and  God. 

(18)  May  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height.— It  has  been  asked,  Of  whatP 
Various  answers  have  been  g^ven ;  but  as  St.  Paul  has 
obviously  of  set  purpose  omitted  all  definition,  leaving 
the  phrase  incomplete  in  absolutegenerality,  no  answer 
can  DO  perfectiy  satisfactory.  Tixe  early  fathers  de- 
lighted  to  refer  it  to  the  cross,  and  to  trace  in  the  four 
dimensions  of  the  cross  a  symbol  of  this  four-fold 
extension  of  the  love  of  Ood  in  Christ.  The  clause 
following,  **  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,"  though  partiy 
explanatory  of  tins,  hardly  seems  to  be  identical  or 
oo-ext«D8ive  with  it.  The  knowledge  there  described  is 
a  part— perhaps  the  chief  part,  but  not  the  whole— of 
the  comprehension  here  prayed  for.  If  anything  is  to 
be  supplied,  it  should  probably  be  **  of  the  mystery  "— - 
i.0.,  ol  the  whole  mystery  on  which  St.  Paul  had  been 
dwelling,  including  the  predestination^  the  redemption, 
the  call  and  union  of  Jews  aad  GJentUes.  The  prayer 
is  that  we  may  know  it  every  way,  in  every  direction  in 
which  the  som  can  go  forth  towards  Qod. 

It  may  be  noted  that  comprehension  is  placed  after 
love,  just  as  in  Phil.  19,  '*I  pray  that  your  love  may 
abound  (that  is,  overfl>ow)  in  knowledge  and  in  aU 
ludgment."  ^e  spiritual  order  of  revelation  differs 
tnaa  that  of  the  '*  wisdom  of  the  world."  It  has  first 
faith,  next  love,  and  finally  knowledge,  because  its 
object  is  a  person,  not  an  abstract  principle.  That 
knowledge  must,  even  here,  "grow  from  more  to 
more;"  out  St.  Paul's  prayer  can  never  be  pexfectiy 
realised  till  we  "  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

(19)  To  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge.— The  intentional  paradox  of 
this  enression  is  weakened  if  (with  many  interore* 
tations)  we  suppose  that  there  is  opposition  in  kind 
between  knowleqi^e  referred  to  in  the  two  clauses:  aa 
if  *<  to  know  "  meant  to  know  by  faith  and  spiritual 
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all  the  fulness  of  God.  (»>  Now  unto 
ChAp.iii.ao»2i.  Mm  that  is  able  to  do  ex- 
Doxoiogy.  ceedixig  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to 
the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  <^>  unto 
him  he  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 


A.D.6t 
1  Or.  inm  Lord, 


Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without 
end.    Amen. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— ci)  I  therefore,  the 
prisoner  of  the  Lord,^  chap.  iv.  1-3.  Exhor- 
beseech  you  that  ye  tation  to  unity. 


experience,  while  the  "  knowledge/'  which  the  love  of 
Christ  "passes/'  is  mere  "human  knowledge" — head- 
knowledge,  and  the  like.  Of  such  opposition  there  is 
no  trace  (contrast  1  Cor.  ii.  6 — 16).  Li  the  original, 
the  word  "to  know"  is  in  a  tense  which  expresses  cog- 
nition in  a  particular  case ;  benoe  the  meaning  of  Si. 
Paul's  prayer  seems  to  be  that  thev  may  know  from 
time  to  time,  as  each  opportunity  ofirers,  what  must  in 
its  entirety  pass  all  human  knowledge,  either  to  dis- 
coyer  or  fuUy  to  understand,  even  when  revealing 
itself;  so  that  thev  may  always  go  on  from  faith  to 
f&ith,  from  knowleage  to  knowled^,  and  yet  find  new 
depths  still  to  be  uthomed.  The  "  love  of  Christ "  is 
the  love  which  He  bears  to  us,  and  which  is  the  motive 
of  His  sacrifice  for  our  redemption.  It  is  known  only 
by  those  who  are  rooted  in  love  to  Him;  such  love 
being  at  onoe  the  consequence  of  the  first  knowledge 
of  mB  love  to  us  (1  John  iv.  19)  and  the  condition  of 
entering  more  deeply  into  that  knowledge. 

That  ye  might  be  filled  with  (or,  rather,  up  to) 
all  the  ftdneas  of  GkxL—  This  clause  must  be  taken 
as  dependent,  not  merely  on  the  clause  immediately 
Breceoinff,  but  on  the  whole  sentence.  It  describes  the 
final  ana  fi^lorions  consequence  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  viz.,  ihe  "  beinig  filled"  with  grace 
"up  to  the  fulness  of  God."  The  meaning  is  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  fuller  expression  below  (chap.  iv.  13) : 
"  till  we  all  come  ...  to  tne  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ."  It  is  simply  perfect  conformation 
to  the  image  of  Him  in  whom  "dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godh^  bodily  "  (Col.  iL  9),  and  whose  fulness  is 
therefore  the  "fulness  of  Grod,"  manifesting  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  nature.  The  process  is  described 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  "  We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as 
in  a  f^MBS  the  glory  of  tiie  Loro,  are  changed  into  the 
same  una^  from  gjory  toglory  ;**  its  consummation  in 
1  John  iu.  2,  "  When  Bie  shall  apj^r,  we  shall  be 
like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'*  (Comp.  PhiL 
liL  20,  21.)  Here  it  completes  the  climax.  When  Christ 
dwells  in  the  heart  we  nave  first,  love  perfecting  the 
futh  which  roots  the  life  in  Him ;  next,  a  thou^tful 
knowledge,  entering  by  degrees  into  the  unseardiable 
riches  of  £Qs  love  to  us ;  and,  lastly,  the  filling  the 
Bonl,  itself  weak  and  empty,  up  to  the  perfection  of 
likeness  to  Him,  so  renewing  and  deepening  through 
all  time  and  eternity  the  image  ox  GkM  in  our 
humanity. 

(3)  Verses  20,  21  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  doxology  to 
Gkxl  the  Father  through  Cnrist  Jesus.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  other  more  solemn  doxologies  in  the 
New  Testament:  as  Bom.  xvi.  25;  1  Tim.  v.  15,  16; 
Jude,  verses  24,  25 ;  Bev.  I  6.  Each  has  its  distinc- 
tive character.  Here  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  is  the  wonder  and  t&  mystery  of  God's 
fore-ordaimng  love,  overflowing  in  the  riches  of  His 
gp^ace  to  those  who  are  made  one  with  Him  and  with 
each  other  hi  Christ  Jesus.  Hence,  God  is  here  de- 
scribed S8  He  "who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,"  and  to  do  all  "  by  His  i 
power  dwelling  "  and  working  in  ua.  I 
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(21)  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  ohuroh  by  (pro- 
perly, in)  Christ  Jesus. — ^In  the  parallelism  A  tnese 
clauses  is  implied  the  great  idea  of  the  Epistle— the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ.  Hence  all  that  is  "  in 
the  Church"  is  "in  Christ  Jesus."  The  visible  unity 
of  the  Church  represents,  as  it  depends  on,  the  invisible 
unihr  with  God  in  Him. 

Throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.— 
The  original  expression  is  emphatic  and  peculiar: 
to  all  ihe  generations  of  the  cLge  of  the  agesy  that  is» 
in  each  successive  generation  of  that  age  (or,  ditpensa- 
tion)  which  includes  in  itself  aU  the  ages  which  we  can 
reckon  or  conceive.  The  conception  represents  to  us 
each  generation,  as  adding  its  own  ^culiar  thanks- 
giving to  the  great  chorus  of  praise  which  fills  eternity. 

IV. 

[4.  Final  Summary  of  Doctrine  (chap.  iv.  1—16). 

(1)  Thb  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Chbist 

(verses  1 — 6). 
(a)  Be  ground  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
(h)  Its  means  in  the  one  baptism ; 
(e)  Its  conditions  and  effects  in  one  faith,  one 
hope,  one  charity. 

(2)  Thb  Ditebsitt  of  Gifts  akd  Offices  ik 

THE  Chubch  through  the  mediation  of  her 
glorified  Lord  (verses  7 — 11). 

(3)  The  Dibectiok  of  all  to  one  Object— 

the  individual  and  corporate  growth  of  all 
into  the  likeness  and  image  of  Christ  the 
Head  (verses  12-16).] 

(1)  Verses  1 — 6,  although  cast  in  a  hortatory  form, 
contain  the  final  summary  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Epistle— the  Ukitt  of  the  Catholic  Chitbch— in 
words  which  have  all  the  glowing  freedom  of  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  clear-cut  predsion  of  a 
creed. 

Thus  (a)  the  ground  of  that  unity  is  laid  in  that  niiri- 
tual  communion  of  each  soul  with  the  '*  one  Spirit,'^  the 
"  one  Lord,"  and  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of  ail,''  which 
underlies  all  outward  ordinance,  and  which  no  power  of 
man  can  either  g^ve  or  take  away.  (6)  The  means  of 
entering  that  uni^  is  the  ''one  baptism,"  ordained 
by  Chnst  Himself,  universal  in  the  Christian  world, 
capable  of  beinff  ministered  (though  irregularly)  by  any 
Christian  hano.  (c)  The  graces,  which  in  germ  are 
conditions,  and  in  full  growth  are  effects,  of  such 
unity  are  the ''  one  hope,"  we  "one  faith,"  the  one  '*bond 
of  peace  "  or  charifr.  These  last  most  of  all  depend 
on  the  '*  fellow-workmg"  of  man — ^primarily  in  the  soul 
receiving  them,  and  secondarily  in  all  who  can  influence 
it  for  g<x)d  and  for  evil. 

We  have  here  a  perfect  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  on  which  depend  the  other  quali- 
ties of  "Holiness,"  "Catholicity,^'  and  "Apostolicitr'* 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Creed.  In  other  passages  the  essential 
life  of  the  Church  is  attributed,  now  to  the  revelation 
of  the  Father  (Matt.  xvi.  17, 18),  now  to  the  indwellinff- 
presence  of  the  Son  (Matt.  xxviiL  20),  now  to  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii  38, 39).   Here  all  are  umted 
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walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  called,  W  with  all  lowli- 
ness and  meekness,  with  longsoffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love;  <*^ 
endeavonring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 


Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     <*>  There 
is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  c^^^^  j^^  ^  g^ 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  The  unitT  of 
one  hope  of  your  calling;  t*^«ChurcL 
(^>  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism. 


in  one  oomprehensiTe  Tiew.  The  order,  however,  is 
natnral,  not  artificiAL  The  exhortation  to  peace 
natorally  leads  to  the  conception  of  one  Body,  animated 
by  the  "  one  Spirit";  next,  the  remembrance  of  their 
ealHn^  leads  to  the  "  one  Lord,"  who  called  them  to 
Him  m  one  faith  and  by  one  baptism ;  and  all  ends  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  '*  one  Grod  and  Father,"  who  is 
not  only  above  all  and  through  all  His  creation,  but 
roecially  in  those  who  are  adopted  to  a  new  sonsl^p  in 
ubrist.  (See  John  xir.  22,  23.)  Jn  its  completeness 
and  depth  this  passage  stands  alone.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  and  contrast  with  it  the  eaoallj^  celebrated 
passsge  occupying  the  corresponding  place  m  the  Colos- 
nan  Epistle  (Ool  iiL  1 — i),  and  to  father  from  this 
the  mingled  similarity  and  difference  in  the  main  idea 
of  those  two  Epistles — ^the  Ephesian  Epistle  dwelling 
eq>eeially  on  the  nnity  and  regeneration  of  the  whole 
body,  the  Golossian  Epistle  on  the  sole  Headship  and 
Deity  of  Christ. 

(1)  Worthy  of  the  Tooation  wherewith  ye 
are  oalled.-~This  "  beiag  worthy  of  the  Christian 
calling  "  may  obyionsly  show  itself  in  any  of  the  ^ptces 
of  regenerate  humanity,  all  being  features  of  the  image 
of  Christ.  Thus  in  1  Pet.  i.  15  it  expresses  itself 
in  '* holiness"  (as  in  the  frequent  phrase  "called 
to  be  saints");  in  PhiL  i.  27—30,  in  steadfastness 
of  faith.  But  in  this  passage  the  especial  point 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  their  calling  is  the 
&et  that  they  were  aliens,  helpless  and  miserable, 
and  that  thev  are  now  united  in  one  body  with  the 
ancient  people  of  God.  Hence,  naturally,  the  graces 
declared  to  correspond  with  their  calling,  so  yiew^  are 
the  graces  of  humility  and  gentleness,  teaching  them  to 
sink  all  thought  of  self  in  "  the  unity  of  the  ^irit." 

(S)  With  all  lowlinees  and  meekness,  with 
longBiiflbring. — See  CoL  iii.  12,  where  the  same 
three  qualities  are  dwelt  upon,  but  there  introduced 
by  ''compassion  and  kindness."  They  seem  to  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  to  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
principle  of  lore  is  wrought  out  in  yarious  forms  (as  in 
the  otner  beatitudes  the  principle  of  righteousness): 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;"  "Blessed  are  the 
meek ;"  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful."  The  word  "lowli- 
ness of  mind"  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  the  Epistles 
of  theCaptiyity  (Phil.ii.  3;  CoL  iL  18,23;  iii.  12)  and  in 
the  address  to  the  Ephesian  presbytors  (Acts  XX.  19).  It 
is,  indeed,  a  word  new  coined  in  Christian  torminology, 
and  eyen  the  root  from  which  it  comes  ismostly  used  by 
the  heathen  moralists  in  a  bad  sense  (of  meanness  and 
slayishness),  of  which  there  is  stiU  a  trace  in  Col.  ii.  18. 
"Meekness"  is  mostly  "gentleness "—"the  meek  and 
^piiet  spirit"  (1  Pet  iii.  4)^4he  natural,  though  not  the 
inyariable,  fruit  of  humility,  winning  souls  by  ito  yery 
absence  of  bittor  self-assertion,  and  so  "  inheriting  the 
earth."  "  Longsnff ering "  is  the  manifestation  of 
such  meekness,  with  something  of  especial  effort  and 
struggle,  in  the  bearing  of  injury. 

{%  i>  Forbearing  one  another  in  love  •  .  •  •— 
Hie  word  rendered  "  endeayouring  "  is,  in  the  original, 
a  word   expressing  "earnestness"    of   thought  and 
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exertion  to  secure  a  thing  not  lightly  obtained.  (See 
2  Tim.  iy.  9—21 ;  Heb.  iy.  11 ;  2  Pet.  L  10.)  It  shows 
that  St.  Paul  here  passes  from  the  negatiye  aspects  of 
loye,  summed  up  in  forbearance,  to  the  more  positiye 
and  energetic  enthusiasm  for  unity  and  peace.  lioye  is 
in  both  aspects,  the  "  unitinflr  bond  "  of  peace.  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  CoL  iii.  14,  it  is  "put  on  oyer"  all 
else,  and  is  the  uniting  "  bond  of  perfectness."  Li  the 
celebrated  thirteenth  diaptor  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Corinthians  (yerses  4—7)  it  is  made  to  include  "  long- 
suffering"  and  "  kindness,"  and  all  forms  of  humility 
andgenUeness.  But,  if  it  bo  real,  it  must  necessarily 
pass  into  actiye  energy;  if  it  is  to  win  the  final 
Deatitode  of  "blessing  to  the  peacemakers,"  it  must 
"  labour  for  peace,"  and  "  follow  aiter  the  things  which 
make  for  peace  "  (Ps.  cxx.  7 ;  Bom.  xiy.  19). 

The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  certainly  the  unity 
g^yen  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  we 
cannot  creato,  for  it  is  the  fdt  of  Cod ;  but  we  can 
"  keep  "  it :  that  is,  cherish  it,  guard  it,  and  midce  it 
effectual  by  loye ;  and  all  experience  jproyes  that,  if  we 
would  so  Keep  it,  we  need  tne  positiye  earnestness  of 
exertion  against  eyik  without  ana  within. 

(*)  There  in  one  body,  and  one  Spirit.— The 
words  "  There  is  "  are  not  in  the  original,  which  starts 
with  a  striking  abruption,  and  with  that  torse  concen- 
tration of  thought  and  word  which  marks  out  an 
embryo  creed. 

The  "  one  body  "  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  "  from  whom 
it  is  fitly  framed,  joined  together,  and  compacted,"  so 
that  in  eyerypart  "it  grows  up  into  Him."  Buttlus 
communion  with  Qod  in  Christ  being  "the  life  etomal," 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  making  it  e&ctual  alike  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  indiyidiuil  soul,  is  the  "  Lord  and 
Giyer  of  Life."  Hence,  His  presence  is  spoken  of  as 
being  to  the  body  of  Christ  what  the  spirit  is  to  the 
natural  body — ^the  uniting  and  yiyifying  power  for  all 
ito  members.  Under  the  same  idea  wemiye  (in  1  Cor. 
xiL  13),  as  a  description  of  the  first  entrance  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptised 
into  one  bod^  .  .  .  and  haye  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit." 

Even  as  ye  are  (or  rather,  were)  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  caUing.— The  connection,  though  not 
at  first  obyious,  is  dear  on  consideration.  Since  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  the  "seal"  of 
regeneration,  but  also  the  "  earnest  '^  (chap.  i.  14)  of 
future  perfection,  the  mention  of  the  one  Spirit 
suggesto  naturally  the  "  hope  of  our  calling  "  (i.e..  the 
p^ect  unity  of  heayen).  In  this,  in  spito  of  all 
natural  and  spiritual  inequalities,  and  in  spite  eyen  of 
our  diyisions  and  strifes  upon  earth,  all  Christians  are 
sdll  actually  one.  Hence  the  communion  of  saints  is 
perhaps  most  clearly  realised  in  the  times  of  hiffh 
spiritual  aroiration,  and  in  the  near  presence  of  death. 

(5)  One  Lord,  one  ftdth.— From  the  idea  of  "  the 
calling,"  the  Apostle  passes  naturally  to  Him  who  calls— 
the  "  one  Lorti  "—and  to  the  method  of  His  calling  to 
Himself,  first,  by  the  "  one  faith,"  and  then  by  the  "  one 
baptism  "  at  which  profession  of  that  one  faith  is  made. 
It  IS  on  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  each  heart  by  futh 
that  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  Christians— primarily  with 
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One  Lord  Jeatu  Christ 


<'')  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.  ^^ 
But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
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gift  of  Christ.  (8)  Wherefore  ^^  iy^^n 
he  saithyWhen  he  ascended  The^variety  of 
up  on  hip^h,  he  led  capti-  g^ <»  ^^  'ww- 
vity  ^  captive,  and  gave  pfts    ^^ 


'Him,  secondarily  with  one  another— depends;  and  that 
spiritnal  unity  is  '*  put  on  "  in  baptism  (Gal.  iii.  27),  in 
which  we  are  "  buried  with  Him  and  risen  again  "  (Col. 
iL  12),  gjowin^  into  the  likeness  of  His  death  and 
resurrection  (Bom.  vi.  3,  4,  5).  Again  we  note  that, 
with  but  few  exoeptions,  all  Christians,  even  in  the 
divided  condition  ox  the  Church,  are  still  united  in  the 
''one  baptism;"  and  if  we  look  to  such  expressions  of 
the  one  faith  as  are  contained  in  the  baptismal  pro- 
fession (e.g.,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed),  it  is  dear  that  our 
divisions,  great  as  thev  are,  turn  mainly  on  the  fourth 
subsidiaiT  Article  on  tne  **  Hol^  Cathoho  Church,"  and 
not  on  the  three  primary  Articles  of  ^e  Esther,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  these  the  mass  of 
Christendom  has  still  one  faith. 

W  One  Gk>d  and  Father  of  all.— Necessarily, 
through  the  Son,  we  pass  to  the  Father  (as  the  Lord 
Himself  invariably  teaches  us  to  do),  since  He  b  (to  use 
the  old  Greek  expression)  "the  fount  of  Deity."  He 
is  said  to  be  the  "Father  of  all"  We  cannot  lunit  this 
universal  Fatherhood;  although,  undoubtedly,  the  con- 
text shows  that  the  immediate  reference  b  to  tiiose  who 
are  His  children  by  adoption  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Church  is  essentially  Catholic,  inheriting  by  special 
gift  what  is  the  birthrisrht  of  all  humani^;  inca- 
pable of  perfection  till  ail  be  drawn  into  that  closer 
sonship,  yet  having  neither  right  nor  desire  to  deny 
that  outside  her  pale  at  any  moment  the  wider  Father- 
hood of  (jfod  extends. 

Who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  alL— The  word  "you^  has  little  authority;  many 
MSS.  and  commentaries  have  "  us."  But  the  best  MSS. 
and  authorities  omit  both,  as  probably  early  glosses 
of  explanation  which  have  crept  mto  the  text.  Accord- 
ingly, the  word  "  all "  throufl:hout  must  be  taken,  as  above, 
as  applying  to  all  €k)d's  rauonal  creatures,  made  in  His 
image  (and  indeed,  in  a  lower  sense,  even  to  all  His  crea- 
tures), but  especially  and  properly  to  the  members  of 
Christ's  Church.  In  the  three-fold  sentence  many 
ancient  and  modem  interoreters  trace  a  reference  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  But,  strictly  speakinjr,  this  cannot  be,  as 
the  passage  expressly  points  to  the  Father ;  although,  in 
virtue  of  the  eternal  unity  of  the  Godhead,  it  may  ro  true 
that  in  the  expression  "through all"  and  "  in  all"  we  trace 
those  manifestations  of  the  Father  wluch  are  especially 
made  through  the  Son  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Hence  we 
must  refer  all  properly  to  the  ultimate  conception  of 
God  the  Father ;  as  "  above  all "  in  the  sovereignty  of 
His  will,  since  to  work  out  "  His  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created,"  and  His  will  becomes  to  them  the  **  law 
eternal ; "  as  "  through  all "  in  the  diffusive  power  of 
the  forces — ^physical,  moral,  and  spiritual — by  which 
the  world  of  nature,  still  more  the  world  of  man,  most 
of  all  the  society  of  Christians,  are  swayed  as  wholes ; 
and  "in  all "  by  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  individual 
for  creation,  sustontation,  regeneration,  which  is  the 
breath  of  life — ^both  the  physical  and  spiritual  life, 
(iniis  individuality,  and  the  especial  reference  to 
Christians,  are  marked  by  the  very  natural  gloss  "  us," 
or  "  you,"  in  this  clause.) 

(2)  Verses  7 — 11  pass  from  the  unitjr  of  the  Church 
to  the  diversity  of  graces  and  oflBices  in  its  members, 
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all  being  gifts  of  the  ascended  Lord,  and  results  of 
that  universal  mediation  which  fills  all  things. 

(7)  But  unto  every  one  of  us  in  given  grace.— 
This  verse  should  be  rendered.  To  every  one  of  us 
the  grace  (the  one"^raoe  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst") 
was  given — ^that  is,  given  in  the  Divine  pturpose  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  whole  body,  althougn  it  has  to  be 
received  and  made  our  own,  separately  in  each  soul,  and 
gpradually  in  the  course  of  life.  It  was  and  is  given 
"  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  (See 
below,  verses  13 — 16.)  Li  Him  it  dwells  "without 
measure  "  (see  John  iiL  34) ;  He  gives  it  to  each  »> 
cording  to  tiie  measure  of  Ins  capacity  to  receive  it  in 
fait^  (callsd  in  Bom.  xii.  3  the  "  measure  of  faith "). 
Compare  with  this  verse  the  fuller  description  ol 
the  aifferences  ot  "gifts,"  "ministries,"  and  "opera- 
tions "  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4—6,  in  which  passage  there  is  the 
same  general  reference  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  but  the  particular  reference  is  there  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  while  here  it  is  to  the  Son. 

(S)  Wherefore  he  saith.— The  reference  is  to  Ps. 
Ixviii. — a  psalm  which  (as  the  quotation  from  Num.  x. 
35,  in  the  first  verse,  shows)  is  a  psalm  oelebratinff  some 
moving  of  ^e  ark,  traditionally  (and  most  probably) 
connected  with  David's  bringing  up  of  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vL)  to  Mount  Zion.  The  very  change  from  the  second 
person  to  the  third  person  shows  it  to  be  a  free  quota* 
tion;  and  this  is  made  far  more  evident  by  the  re- 
markable variation  from  the  text  of  the  original,  which 
runs,  Thou  receivedst  gifts  in  man — i.e.,  probably. 
"  among  men ; "  and  adds,  "  even  the  rebellions,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them" — a  clanse 
which  (from  verses  2d— 31)  we  may  suppose  to  refer  to 
the  homage  of  the  heathen  to  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Now,  it  lus  been  noted  that  the  word  "  received"  is 
used  constantly  for  "receiving,"  or  "fetching,"  for 
another  ((jren.  xv.  9 ;  xviii.  5 ;  xxvii.  13,  et  al.);  and  it 
appears  that  the  Chaldee  Targnm  actually  has  here,  as  a 
ffloBs :  "  Thou  hast  given  gifts  to  the  sons  of  men,"  in- 
^rpreting  the  words,  curiously  enough,  of  Moses  as  a 
mediator  oetween  God  and  man.  The  psalm  also  was 
recognised  as  a  Messianic  psalm,  foreshadowing  the 
dwefiing  of  "  God  with  us  "  in  the  universal  kii^om 
of  the  true  Mediator.  St.  Paul  accoidins^  uses  it 
with  a  bold  variation  suiting  his  context.  The  key  to 
this  use  is  found  in  the  truth  enundated  of  our  Lord 
in  Acts  iL  33,  that  "being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  receiwd  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  hath  shed  foHh  thUr  Our 
Lord,  as  the  Head  of  humanity,  receives  only  in  order 
to  give.  From  the  means,  theref  ore»  the  Apostle  passes 
to  8ie  end. 

He  led  oaptivity  oaptive.— The  modem  use  of 
these  words  as  describing  our  Lord's  triumph  over  the 
power  of  evil,  hitherto  triumphant  over  man,  and  so 
giving  freedom  by  leading  captive  the  power  of  captivity, 
although  in  itself  profoundly  true,  is  not  supported  by 
the  onsinal,  in  which  it  is  simply  used  for  "a  body 
of  capnves."  St.  Paul's  use  of  it  here  is  probably 
best  interpreted  by  Col.  ii.  15,  where  it  is  said  A 
the  "  principalities  and  powers " — ^the  powers  of  sin 
and  death— that  "He  niade  a  show  ox  them  openly. 
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Thenee  sending  His  Ministers. 


tmto  men.*  <^>  (Now  that  he  ascended, 
what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth? 
<^)  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also 
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that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens, 
that  he  might  fiU  i  all  things.)  W  And 
he  gave  some,  apostles;*  and  some, 
prophets;   and  some,  evangelists;   and 


trimnpliiiig  over  them  in  the  cross."  (See  Note  on 
this  passAge.) 

(9,WT£ese  verses  form  a  parenthesis,  designed  to 
bring  out  the  ^rvading  idea  of  this  and  the  narallel 
Epirtle— the  Divine  humanity  of  Christ  as  "  filling  all 
in  all"  and  "  gathering  all  thines  "  into  Himself. 

W  The  lower  parts  of  the  earth.— This  may 
mean  either  the  regions  of  the  earth,  as  **  lower  "  than 
heaven,  or  the  regions  beneaih  the  earth.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  text  in  itself  would  be  satasfied  by  the 
former.  For  St.  Fbol  is  simply  arguing  that  the  use  of 
the  phrase  " ascended"  from  earth  to  &ven  implies  a 
previoos  corresponding  descent,  which  must  be  from 
heaven  to  earth;  exactly  as  in  John  iiL  13,  "No  man 
hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from 
heaven."  But  form  and  usage  of  the  phrase  itself  seem 
to  point  to  the  other  meaning,  which  is  held  by  almost 
an  ancient  interpreters  and  most  modems,  ft  agrees 
with  tiie  strong  expression  of  "filling  all  things,"  in 
verse  10,  and  is  possibly  suggested  by  the  kading 
captiire  of  the  powers  of  hell  and  death.  Though, 
perhaps,  injurious  to  the  strictness  of  the  antithesis,  it 
IS  quite  accordant  with  St.  Paul's  manner  to  introduce 
thus  a  fresh  idea  bey«md  the  simple  idea  of  descent, 
which  is  sufficient  for  his  argument :  "  He  descended — 
yea,  even  to  the  realms  below."  For  this  idea  is  most 
Mposite  to  that  frequent  reference  to  spiritual  powers 
<n  evil  found  in  this  Epistle,  and  it  may  be  thought  to 
conespond  by  antithesis  to  the  "  far  above  all  heavens  " 
of  the  next  yerse. 

00)  That  he  might  fUl  all  things.— Compare  the 
deseripiion  in  chap.  i.  23  of  the  Lord  as  "filling  all  in 
alL"  In  both  cases  the  reference  is  more  particmarlyto 
the  pft  of  the  fulness  of  EQs  grace,  fiowing  from  Mia 
glorified  humanity  to  all  His  members.  But  the  words 
are  too  wide  for  any  limitation.  In  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  realms  under  the  earth.  His  presence  and 
sovereignty  extends,  bv  whatever  means  and  over 
whatever  beings  He  wilb.  In  Bev.  v.  13,  accordingly, 
we  read  the  ascription  bv  "  eveiy  creature  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  un&r  the  earth  .  .  .,  of  blessing, 
honour,  glory,  and  power  to  ...  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever." 

(U)  He  gave.— In  the  oriffinal  ^'He"  is  em- 
phatic — He  and  He  alone,  as  the  ascended  Head  of 
humanity.  The  word  "gave,"  instead  of  the  more 
obvious  word  set,  or  appointed  (used  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  is,  of  course,  s^gestiBd  by  verse  8.  Thev  who  are 
ministers  of  His  gim  are  themselves  gifts  from  Him 
to  the  Church. 

Some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets  .  .  • 
— ^With  this  passage  we  must  compare  1  Cor. 
xiL  28,  "Qod  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
MMstles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after 
that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,"  &c ;  and,  perhaps. 
Bom.  xii.  6—8,  "Having  then  gifts  .  .  .  whether 
prophecy  ...  or  ministry  ...  or  teaching  ...  or 
exhortation  .  .  .,"  although  this  last  passage  is  less 
formally  apposite.  In  &  three  cases  there  is  the 
same  general  idea,  first  of  the  one  body,  and  then  of 
the  one  Spirit,  gpuding  and  animating  it  through 
various  ministries.  The  parallel  Mtween  tms 
passage  and  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  is  very  close ;  for 


in  the  latter  all  that  follows  the  words  "  after  that " 
may^  be  put  aside,  as  describing,  not  special  offices  or 
ministries,  but  special  gifts.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
both,  '*  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets."  Then  come, 
in  the  earlier  £piBtle,  "  teachers ;  '^  and  thb  class,  in  our 
own  later  Epistle,  is  subdivided  into  "  evangelists  "  and 
"pastors,"  both  being  teachers — ^the  one  in  conversion 
of  those  stUl  aliens  from  Christ,  the  other  in  edifica- 
tion of  those  already  brought  into  His  flock. 

Some,  apostles.— The  name  "  apostles  "  is  certainly 
used  here  in  its  technical  and  restricted  sense,  as 
applying  to  the  Twelve,  whom  "  the  Apostle  "  of  God 
Mimiself  (Heb.  iii.  1)  named  as  His  Apostles  (Luke  vi. 
13),  and  with  whom  St.  Paul  claims  equality  (see 
1  Cor.  ix.  1;  XV.  9 — 11 ;  Gal.  i.  1)  on  the  nound  of  his 
own  special  mission  and  revelation  from  the  same  Lord. 
It  is,  mdeed,  used  in  a  wider  sense ;  sometimes  wi^ 
words  distinctly  implying  a  derivation  and  human  mis- 
sion, as  in  2  Cor.  viii  23,  "apostles  (or,  messengers)  of 
the  churches;"  Phil.  ii.  26,  " Epaphroditus,  your 
apostle  (or,  messenger);*'  sometimes  without  sudi 
(qualification,  as  in  2  Cor.  xL  5, 13;  xii.  11, 12 ;  1  These, 
ii.  7 ;  and,  nerhaps.  Bom.  xvi.  7.  But  such  use  is  rare, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  passage  like  this,  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  a  spe^  and  primary  dass.  In  direct  chu^ 
from  the  Lord,  universal  scope  of  mission,  special  in- 
spiration and  Dower  of  miracle,  which  are  '*  the  signs  of 
an  apostle"  (2  Cor.  xii.  12),  the  Apostles,  properly  so 
called,  stood  out  in  office  absolutely  unique  and  supreme. 
What  was  said  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church  is  true 
of  all  ages — "  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself 
unto  them  "  (Acts  v.  13). 

Some,  prophets.— For  the  nature  and  function  of 
prophecj  in  the  Church,  see  the  detailed  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  (1)  that  from  very  early  times  the  "pro- 
phets "  are  mentioned  as  a  separate  class  (see  Acts  xi. 
27;  XV.  32;  xxi.  10),  distinguished  from  teachers 
(Acts  xiii.  1),  and  that,  in  this  Epistle  especially,  they 
are  spoken  of,  in  connection  with  the  Apostles,  as 
receiving  the  revealed  mysterv  of  the  gospel  (chap.  iii. 
5),  and  beinff  for,  laying)  ^*Uie  foundation  of  the 
Church ; "  (2)  that  their  office,  like  the  Apostolate,  is 
clearly  extraordinary,  distinct  from  the  or^nary  and 
permanent  teaching  of  the  evangelists  and  pastors, 
and,  probably,  best  described  by  the  two  nhrases  so 
constantly  applied  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— ^**the  word  of  the  Lora  came  to  me;"  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me."  As  all  Gkd's  extra- 
ordinary gifts  and  workings  are  doseljr  correlated  with 
His  orainarv  laws  of  operation,  so  in  this  case  the 
apostolic  and  prophetic  offices  gradually  melt  away 
into  the  repilar  functions  of  government  and  teaching, 
belonging  m  all  times  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

Some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teaohers. — In  these  two  phrases  (corresponding  to  the 
simple  word  "  teachers  "  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28)  we  find  described 
the  two-fold  office  of  the  regnilar  ministry  of  the  Church 
— ^first,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  or  the  un- 
converted, and  next,  to  fulfil  our  Lord's  pastoral  charge 
(John  xxi.  15—17)  of  feeding  and  shepherding  those 
who  are  already  His  sheep.  K  is  clear  that  the  same 
person  maybe  mvested  with  the  two  offices,  as  Timothy, 
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Far  building  up  the  Church. 


Cha  iv  12—  some,  pastors  and  teachers ; 
la  S)evotedto  ^"^  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
the  one  object  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ofedificatioiL    j^i^gtiy,  for  the  edifying 


1  Or,  into  tMimtty. 


of  the  body  of  Christ:  OS)  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  ^  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 


when  in  pastoral  charge  at  Ephesos,  is  bidden  "  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangeBst "  (2  Tim.  It.  5) ;  and  that  in 
some  degree  the  two  offices  must  always  be  united,  for 
the  evangelist,  like  the  apostle,  is  generally  called  upon 
to  organise  and  "  confirm  the  chnrd^  "  (Acts  m.  22, 23 ; 
XT.  41),  and  the  pastor  must  always  find  men  unoon- 
yerted,  to  whom  ne  must  be  an  evangelisi  But  the 
two  elements  of  duty  will  oo-ezist  in  Afferent  propor- 
tions in  different  persons.  Some  were  then,  and  are  now, 
especiaUy  called  to  be  "  eyangelists  " — ^that  is,  as  is 
shown  by  the  career  of  Philip,  to  whom  the  name  is 
first  given  (Acts  xzi.  8),  to  oe,  under  the  apostolic 
g^dance,  missionaries  to  the  unoon verted ;  others  to  be 
"pastors  and  teachers,"  feeding  now  with  " pure  milk 
of  the  word,"  now  with  "  solid  meat  "  (see  1  Uor.  iii.  2, 
and  Heb.  v.  12),  those  abeady  gathered  into  the  fold, 
and  exercising  over  them  the  pastoral  authority  solemnlv 
committed  by  our  Lord  to  His  ministers.  Yet  both 
can  discharge  only  under  limitation  the  functions 
which  in  the  Apostles  were  practically  unlimited. 

On  the  question  whether  this  celebrated  passage 
describes  the  regular  orders  or  the  functions,  ordinary 
and  extraordinarv,  of  the  ministry,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  whOe  no  doubt  the  very  genius  of  the  passage 
points  to  the  latter  alternative,  yet  tiie  ultimate  app^ 
must  be  made  to  history.  It  is  dear,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  none  could  inherit  the  direct  and  uni- 
versal commission  from  Christ  held  by  the  Apostles ; 
it  is  certun  historically  that  the  supernatural  sifts  of 
prophecy  and  miracle  passed  away ;  it  is  haurdlv  lees  in- 
oisputable  that  the  two  functions  of  evangelism  and 
pastorate  were  always  shared  among  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  after  the  dose  of  the 
ApostoUo  age. 

(8)  Verses  12 — 16  return  from  diversiir  of  functions 
to  sinf^leness  of  object — ^viz.,  the  perfectmg  individual 
souls  m  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  so  buSding  up  of 
the  whole  Church  in  unity  with  Him. 

OT  For  the  perfecting  .  .  .—The  parallelism 
of  the  three  clauses  of  our  version  of  this  verse  does  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  original,  though  we  notice  that 
Chrysostom  supports  it,  and  therefore  evidently  saw  no- 
thing in  the  Greek  to  contradict  it.  The  preposition 
(eis)  used  in -the  two  latter  clauses  (which  should  oe  urUo 
work  qf  ministration,  unto  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ)  properly  signifies  "  contact  with  a  thinff,"  and 
the  preposition  {pros)  used  in  the  first  clause,  "  direction 
towards  a  thin^/'  The  two  are  often  apparently  int-er- 
changed ;  but  m  dose  juxtaposition  here  can  hardly  be 
intended  to  be  identical  or  exactly  parallel;  ana,  if 
distinction  b  to  be  drawn,  the  former  must  signify 
immediate  consequence,  and  the  other  the  remoter 
object  to  which  such  immediate  consequence  is  designed 
to  minister.  The  construction  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied, if  inversion  of  the  first  two  clauses  could  be 
allowed.  ^  For  it  would  then  run,  "  unto  work  of  minis- 
tration with  a  view  to  perfecting  of  saints,  unto  building 
up  of  the  body  of  Christ;"  and  so  would  plainly 
represent  the  two-fold  operation  of  the  ministry :  first, 
its  work  in  it^s  various  offices  for  the  perfecting  of 
individual  souls ;  and  next,  its  general  direction  to  the 
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building  up  of  the  whole  body.  But  whether  this  con- 
struction hie  grammatically  posdble  or  not,  this  appears 
to  be  in  any  case  the  general  sense  of  thepassage. 

The  perfecting  of  the  Baints.— Too  word  ren- 
dered **perlwstbkg  "  (akin  to  the  "  perfection  "  of  2  Cor. 
xiii.  9)  IS  derived  from  a  root  which  mgnifies  either  to 
"mend"  what  is  broken  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  21),  or  to 
'*  complete"  what  is  unfinished  (as  in  Luke  vL  40;  Bom. 
ix.  22; ;  and  hence  is  used  s^tually  for  to  "  restore  " 
the  fdlen  (Gal.  vi.  1),  or  to  "pexfeot"  the  imperfect 
Christian  (Heb.  xiii.  21 ;  1  These,  iil  10).  Both  pro- 
cesses are  necessarily  implied  in  that  perfection  of  the 
individual  saints  here  spoken  of,  and  more  fully 
described  in  the  next  verses. 

The  edifying  of  the  body  of  GhriBt.— This  is 
that  part  of  the  work  of  the  ministiT  (as  in  preaching 
and  ministering  in  public  worship)  wnich  tells  upon  tl^ 
Churdi  or  congregation  as  a  whole.  It  is  here  re- 
presented as  subsequent  perhaps  as  subordinate,  to  the 
individual  pastoral  deal^  with  souls.  But  each  has 
his  own  gift.  Some  ministries  are  more  blessed  to  the 
individual  perfecting  of  the  saints ;  others  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  we  whole  Church. 

(13)  Till  we  all  come.— The  mar^^nal  rendering  is 
correct  *.  tiU  we  aU  arrive  aJt  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
'The  "  one  faith "  has  been  spoken  of  above ;  the  full 
grasED  of  that  faith  by  each  and  all  is  the  first  object 
of  au  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  since  hj  it  both 
the  individnid  perfection  and  the  corporate  unity  begin 
to  be  secured.  Such  faith  alwavs  goes  on  to  knowledg^, 
that  IB  (as  in  chap.  L 17)  "  full  knowledge  "  of  Him  in 
whom  we  have  believed.  So  in  2  Pet.  i.  17,  "  Add 
to  your  faith  virtue "  (that  is,  energy  in  well-doing), 
"and  to  virtue  knowledge."  This  knowledge  (see  chap, 
iii.  17 — ^19)  is  gained  nudnly  through  the  love  in  whidi 
taiih  is  made  perfect. 

Of  the  Son  of  Gk>d.— These  words  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  word  ** faith"  (as  in  Gal.  ii.  20)  as  well 
as  "  knowledge."  They  are  probably  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinctive  phrase,  designating  our  Lord  especially 
as  glorified  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  **  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was."  So  in  Bom.  i.  4,  He  is  "  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  €k)d  by  the  Besumetion ; "  and  in  Heb.  iv.  14, 
"  Jesus  the  Son  of  God"  is  ''the  High  Priest  ascended 
into  the  heavens."  Compare  also  our  Lord's  declaration 
that  '*if  any  man  speaks  against  the  Son  of  Man  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him"  (Matt.  xii.  82)  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  certain  vengeance  on  him  who  "treads 
under  foot  the  Son  of  Goa  "  (Heb.  x.  29).  Note  again,  in 
St.  John's  First  Epistie,  the  constant  reference  to  the 
belief  in  and  confession  of  Jesus  as  "the  Son  of  God" 
as  the  one  thine  needful  (chaps,  iv.  15;  v.  5, 10 — 12, 20). 
For  on  the  bebef  not  only  of  what  He  was  on  earth,  but 
of  what  He  is  in  heaven,  all  distinctive  Christianity 
depends.  If  He  is  only  **  Son  of  Man  "  He  cannot  M 
the  universal  Saviour. 

Unto  a  perfect  (that  is,  fulUgrown)  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ftilness 
of  Christ. — In  these  words  are  described  the  second 
greht  object  of  the  ministries  of  the  Church — ^not 
only  the  production  of  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  Gk)d,  but  the  formation  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  as 
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stature^  of  the  fdlness  of  Christ:  (^*) 
that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  &o,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  ^^^  but 
speaking  the  truth  *  in  love,  may  grow 
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up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ:  ^^^  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
suppUeth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 


"dweUiog  in  the  heart  through  faith."  This  image  of 
Christ  in  **  folness  "  is  the  al^lntebr  perfect  homanitj, 
showing  forth  the  image  of  God.  fSach  can  partake  of 
it  only  np  to  "  the  measure  "  which  God  Rives  him. 
(See  verse  7.)  When  he  so  partakes  of  it  to  we  utmost, 
he  is  "fnll-grown"  (relat^ely,  not  absolutely,  per- 
fect) up  to  the  spiritoal  "  stature "  assigned  to  him, 
although  (as  in  the  body)  that  stature  may  vary  in 
different  persons,  and  in  none  can  perfectly  attain 
to  the  whole  "fulness"  of  Christ.  The  rendering, 
'^ stature"  is  Dreferable  to  age,  as  suiting  better  the 
context,  thougu  both  are  fulfy  admissible  under  New 
Testament  usage.  On  the  word  "fulness,"  see  Note 
to  chap.  L  23. 

a^)  That  we  be  no  more  ohildren.~Here  the 
process  of  growth  is  described  negatively;  in  the 
next  verse  positively.  We  are  to  be  no  more  children, 
1^  word  used  here  and  in  1  Oor.  iii.  1;  xiiL  11; 
GaL  iv.  1,  3;  Heb.  v.  13  (often  rendered  "babes"), 
is  a  word  almost  always  applied  in  a  bad  sense,  like 
our  word  "childish" — ^not  to  the  guilelessness,  the 
tmstfnlness,  or  the  humility  of  chudren,  which  our 
Lord  emphatically  blessed  (Matt,  xviii.  2--4),  but  to 
their  unf  oreseeine  and  unthinking  impulsiveness.  The 
distinction  is  mariced  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  "  Be  not  children 
in  imderstanding :  howbeit,  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but 
in  understanding  be  men."  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  iil  1,  xiii.  11, 
Heb.  V.  13,  it  £smbes  cmdeness  and  shallowness  of 
conception;  in  GraL  iv.  1,  3,  incapalnlity  of  free  self- 
direction ;  here,  liability  to  disturbance  and  change  by 
every  external  impression  from  without,  so  as  to  l« 
"  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long." 

Tossed  to  and  firo,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine.— The  metaphor  is  of  a  ship 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  a  storm,  tossed  by  the  waves,  and 
carried  round  from  time  to  time  by  every  bhist.  The 
word  '*  tossed  "  is  more  properly  used  of  the  waves  (com- 
pare Jas.  i.  6)  themselves,  but  uie  following  words  seem 
to  show  that  here  it  is  applied  to  the  ship  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  them.  The  word  "  doctrine,^'  as  usual,  is  a 
general  word  for  all  delibecato  "teaching,"  whether 
acting  on  the  understanding  or  the  heart.  It  includes, 
in  fact,  all  influence  consciously  exerdsed  to  a  definite 
end. 

The  metaphor  is  then  dropped,  and  the  evil  influences 
to  which  childish  instability  is  a  prey  are  described — ^first, 
as  the  "  sleight,"  i.e.,  the  sleight  of  hand  of  the  dice- 
thrower,  describing  quick,  sudden  deceit  of  detail; 
next  (to  substituto  an  acciuato  translation  for  the  un- 
nsuall]^  paraphrastic  rendering  of  our  version),  as  a 
"craftiness  aevotod  to  the  s^^matic  plan  of  deceit," 
thus  referring  to  deeper  and  subtler  forms  of  delusion. 
This  reference  is  so  definite  in  the  original,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  St.  Paul  to  have  Ead  in  view  some 
particular  scheme  of  erroneous  teaching,  which  had 
already  struck  root  in  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Epstle  to  the  Colossians  shows  that  such  false  teach- 
ing had  appeared  iteelf  at  Co1osse9  ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  germ  of  the  more  full-grown  Gnosticism  noted  in 
the  rastonl  Epistles. 
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(15)  But  speaJdng  the  truth  in  love.— It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  words  "  in  love  '*  should  not 
be  connected  with  '*  may  grow  np,"  &c.,  exactly  as  in 
verse  16,  "  maketh  increase  of  the  body  ...  in  love." 
But  both  order  and  sense  seem  to  point  to  the  con« 
nection  given  in  our  version.  The  correct  rendering 
is,  being  true  in  love ;  including  in  this  the  "being 
true"  to  others,  b^  peaking  trulv  and  acting  honestly 
towards  them  (as  m  Gral.  iv.  16),  out  including  also  the 
"  being  true  "  absolutelv — that  is,  the  loving  the  truth, 
and  cEnging  to  it  at  all  coste.  The  latter  element,  in- 
deed, is  the  one  which  stands  here  more  properly  in 
antithesis  to  the  childish  instabilitv  describea  in  the 
preceding  verse ;  as  it  is  in  itself  the  more  important^ 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  basis  for  the  other. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  trae. 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.** 

This  "  bemg  true  "  is  expressed  in  many  forms.  Some- 
times as  "  Ming  of  the  truth  "  (John  xviii.  37 ;  1  John 
ii.  21 ;  iii.  19) ;  sometimes  as  "  abiding  in  the  truth " 
(John  viii  44),  or  "  having  the  truth  in  us  "  (1  John  L  8); 
sometimes  as  "  doing  the  truth  "  (John  iii.  21),  and 
"widldng  in  the  truth"  (2  John,  verse  4;  3  John, 
verse  4).  In  all  cases  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  unity  with  Him  who  is  iuimself  **  the  Truth" 
(John  xiv.  6). 

With  the  phrase  "  being  true  in  love  "  we  may  com- 
pare the  corresponding  phrase  of  "loving  in  truth  ...  for 
the  truth's  sake,  which  dwelleth  in  us  ''(2  John,  verse  1 ; 
see  also  verse  3,  and  3  John,  verse  1).  In  both  we  recog^se 
the  harmony  of  the  two  great  principles  of  individwity 
and  unity,  on  which  true  humanity,  and  therefore  like- 
ness to  Qod,  depends.  In  the  contempUtion  and  love 
of  truth  eadi  01  us  is  alone ;  even  in  the  speaking  and 
doing  truth  towards  others  we  have  to  consult  only  Qod 
and  our  own  conscience,  which  is  His  voice  within.  In 
love,  on  the  contrary,  we  deny  and  sacrifice  self,  merging 
our  individual  beiiLg  in  humanity  or  in  Qod,  Taking 
the  first  alone,  we  £&ve  a  hard,  almost  stoical,  self -con- 
centration ;  taking  the  other  alone,  it  may  become  to- 
wards man  an  idolatry,  to  which  both  truth  and  freedom 
are  sacrificed,  and  even  towards  God  may  pass  into  a 
mysticism,  in  which  all  active  energy  is  lost.  Uniting 
both,  we  have  the  perfect  humanity,  at  once  individuiu 
and  sodal,  at  once  free  before  Qod  and  lost  in  Qod, 
Accordingly,  it  is  thus  that  we  *'grow  np  into  Him  who 
is  the  E&ad,  even  Christ,"  who,  by  perfect  truth  and 
perfect  love,  manifested  to  us  in  His  humanity  all  the 
fulness  of  Qod. 

The  heady  eyen  Christ. — In  this  name  of  our 
Lord  we  have  the  link  of  connection  between  the  indi- 
vidual perfection  and  corporate  unity.  He  is  (as  in 
1  Cor.  XI.  3)  the  Head  of  each  man.  He  is  also  the 
Head  of  the  whole  Churdi. 

(16)  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together  and  compacted.— The  word  rendered 
"  fitly  joined  toother  '*  is  the  same  used  in  chap.  ii.  21, 
with  more  techmcal  accuracy,  of  a  building—"  clamped  " 
or  *'  bonded  together."    Here  the  two  words  are  applied 
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edifying  of  itseb  in  love."    ^"^  This  I  say 
Chap.  iv.  17—  therefore,  and   testify   in 

01  neatnen ana   «  _. ,  n  x  j-i 

Christian  life,    forth  walk  not  as  other 


a  CoL  s:  la 


Gentiles  walk,  in  the  yanity  of  their 
mind,  (^^  having  the  nnderstanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the 
life   of    Grod    through    the    ignorance 


to  the  nnion  of  the  limhs  of  the  body,  as  beinfr  "  jointed," 
and  so  **  brought  into  close  contact."  The  latter  word 
is  nsed  in  Col.  li.  19. 

By  that  which  every  joint  supplieth.— A  para- 
phrastic and  inaccnrato  rendering.  It  shonld  be,  h^ 
efoery  contact  with  the  sumly  (of  nutriment)  horn  the 
head.  The  word  employea  has  commonly  the  meaning 
of  "joint"  (as  in  the  parallel  passage,  CoL  ii.  19),  and 
is  so  used  by  Greek  physiologists ;  but  its  original  sense 
is  abstract — ^the  "joining"  or  "touching" — and  this 


strong^ 

and  nervous  energy  from  the  head.  (The  oorrespond- 
ingverb  is  used  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10;  Gal.  iiL  5;  Col.  u.  19; 
2  ret.  i.  5, 11.)  Hence  the  phrase  seems  to  stand  in 
closer  connection  with  the  "  maketh  increase  "below  than 
the  "  compacted  together  "  above.  The  body  grows,  m 
everv  ^art  of  its  complex  unity,  through  contact  with 
the  divine  supply  of  erace  through  the  kead. 

Aooording  to  the  effbotoal  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part.— In  these  words  is  described 
the  method,  as  in  the  preceding  word  the  source,  of  the 
growth.  The  "effectiveness  "of  everypart^inmeasure" 
(according,  that  is,  to  its  right  capacity  and  function) 
is  the  condition  of  corporate  growth.  Such  effectiveness 
comes  from  durect  contact  with  the  central  energy. 

Maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing {the  building  up)  of  itself  in  love.— Here,  lastly, 
we  have  the  function  of  the  body  itself.  It  is  knit 
together  by  its  divine  organisation;  it  is  sustained  by 
the  supply  from  the  head;  its  several  parts  are  kept  in 
life  by  that  supply ;  but  it  grows  as  a  whole  and  builds 
itself  up  by  the  uniting  and  vivifying  power  of  love, 
which  is  the  "bond of  perfectness.'  (Just  so  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  individual,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  "Charity 
ediifieth.")  Truth  is,  no  doubt,  the  basis  of  unity ;  but 
love  is  its  vital  power,  at  once  keeping  together  all  who 
are  united,  and  drawing  in  those  who  are  as  yet 
separated. 

[6.  Fraotioal  Exhortation  (chap.  iv.  17—21). 

(1)  The  New  Life  ;  first,  taught  in  Christ  and 

learning  Christ;  and  secondly,  regenerate 
in  Him  to  the  image  of  God  (verses  17—24). 

(2)  Hence  the  Poweb  op  Cokqxjest  op  Sik 

generally — 

(a)  Falsehood  {veree  26)  I 

(b)  Paeeionate  anger  (verses  26,  27) ; 

(c)  Diahonedy  (verse  28) ; 

(d)  FoiUnesa  of  word  (verses  29,  30) ; 

(3)  Hence  its  Foweb  against  the  Special 

Besetting  Sins  op— 
(a)  BUtemeas  and  malice,  unworthy   of  the 

love  of  Christ  (verses  31,  32,  and  chap. 

V.  1,  2); 
(6)  Fornication  and   Inst,  unworthy  of   the 

liffht  of  Christ  (chap,  y,  3—14) ; 
(c)  Becklessness  and  drunken  excitement  (chap. 

V.  15—21).] 

(1)  In  verses  17—24  we  enter  on  the  practical 
Bection  of  the  Epistle,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  begm 
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in  verse  1,  but  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  magnificent 
digression  of  the  doctrinal  summary  of  verses  4—16. 
It  opens  with  a  strildng  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present— the  life  of  the  heathen  in  its  "vanity,"  with 
the  two-fold  result  of  blindness  and  callousness  of  soul ; 
and  the  Christian  life,  which  has  in  learning  Christ 
found  the  secret  of  regeneration. 

07)  This  I  say  therefore.— The  phrase  "This  I 
say  "  seems  to  be  used  by  St.  Paul  in  returning  (so  to 
speak)  from  some  lofty  aspiration  or  profound  reasoning, 
in  wmch  some  might  not  be  able  to  follow  him,  to  a 
solid,  practical  ground,  which  all  may  tread.  (See,  for 
example,  1  Cor.  xv.  50.)  Here  he  is  not  content  to  use 
this  pbrase  simply,  but  he  enforces  it  by  the  aolemnify 
of  the  adjuration  "  I  testify "  (comn.  Acts  xx.  26 ; 
GraL  V.  8),  which  properly  means, "  I  call  God  to  witness 
Uie  truth  of  what  1  say  " — a  phrase  found  in  express 
terms  in  Bom.  L  9;  2  Cor.  i.  23;  PhiL  1 8;  1  Thess.  ii. 
5.  Nor  was  even  this  enough,  for  he  adds  "  in  the 
Lord^'-^hat  is,  in  the  name,  authority,  and  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  whole  form  ia 
therefore  one  of  peculiar  force  and  solemnity. 

The  vanity  of  their  mind.— In  these  words  St 
Paul  describes  the  fundamental  condition  of  heathenism. 
The  "mind,"  that  is  (as  in  Bom.  vu.  23,  25),  the 
"  inner  man  " — ^the  spiritual  intuition  of  invisible  prin- 
dplee  of  iTuth  and  right,  which  is  the  true  humanity 
— bas  become  "  subject  to  vanity"  (Bom.  viii.  20), — ^tlie 
vanity  c^  which  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  so  often 
flpeaks.  In  losing  the  living  conception  of  a  living  Gk)d, 
it  has  lost  also  the  conception  of  the  true  object  and 
perfection  of  human  life ;  and  so  wanders  on  aimless, 
hopeless,  reckless,  as  in  a  dream.  With  what  absolute 
fidelity  St.  Paul  describes  the  heathen  world  of  his  day, 
its  history  and  its  literature  alike  testify.  Comjpare  with 
the  whole  passage  the  picture  drawn  in  Bom.  i.  21 — 32, 
"Thev  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened,"  &o.  The  difference  is 
that  in  the  latter  passage  the  prominent  idea  is  mainly 
of  "judicial  bUndness,  sent  oy  God  as  a  penalty  on 
wilful  apostasy  from  Him,  whereas  here  St.  Paul  rather 
dwells  on  self -chosen  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

(^>  Having  the  understanding  darkened.— 
Of  this  vanity  the  first  result  noted  is  the  intellectual. 
They  are  "  darkened  in  the  understanding,"  and  so, 
"  by  the  ignorance  in  them  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God."  The  phrase  "the  life  of  God  "is  unique.  It 
mav,  however,  be  interpreted  b^  a  similar  phrase,  the 
"  righteousness  of  God  ^'  (Bom.  i.  7),  i.e.,  the  righteous- 
ness given  by  (xod.  What  the  life  given  b^  G^  is,  we 
know  by  our  Lord's  own  words  (John  xvii.  3),  "  This 
is  the  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  Qod^  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  has  sent."  So  far  as  the 
understanding  is  concerned,  this  alienation  signifies 
the  loss  of  the  central  light  of  Truth  in  God,  and  with 
it  the  loss,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  vision  of  other 
truths  in  their  riffht  proportion  and  harmony. 

But  the  second  result  is  moral.  Si  Paul  attributes 
the  alienation  from  God,  or  (possibly,  though  less  pro- 
bably) "  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them,"  to  the  hardness 
cf  their  heaH—toT  the  marginal  reading  is  correct;  the 
word  used  signifies,  almost  technically,  "  callousuess  *' 
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that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blind- 
ness^ of  their  heart:*  C^^^who  being 
past  feeling  have  given  themselves 
over  nnto  lasciyionsness,  to  work  aU 
nncleanness  with  greediness.     <*^>  But 


1  Or.i 

a  Itom.  1.  SL 


e  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  W  if  so 
that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have 
been  taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus :  W  that  ye  put  off  concerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man. 


and  insenfiibility.  To  make  Ids  meaning  clearer  still 
he  adds,  "who  (or,  inasmuch  <u  they)  being  past 
feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  lascivionsness/' 
There  is  precisely  a  similar  current  of  thought  (noting, 
however,  the  characteristic  difference  referred  to  above) 
in  Bom.  L  24—^,  where  St.  Paul  draws  ont,  as  con- 
sequences of  the  same  vani^^,  first  lusts  of  undeanness, 
next  unnatural  sin,  and  at  last  breaks  out  into  a  fearful 
enumeration  of  the  signs  of  the  reprobate  mind.  On 
this  side,  therefore,  "the  alienation  from  the  life  of  God  " 
is  the  loss  of  the  grace  by  which  He  dwells  in  the  soul, 
and  by  indwelling  gives  it  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

(19)  Who  being  past  feeling  .  .  .—We  note  that 
St.  Paul,  passing  lightly  over  the  intellectual  loss,  dwells 
on  the  moral  with  intense  and  terrible  emphasis.  They 
are  (he  says)  " past  feeling";  or,  literallv,  carrying  on 
the  metaphor  of  callousness,  they  have  lost  the  capa- 
city of  pain — ^the  moral  pain  which  is  the  natural 
and  healthful  consequence  of  sin  against  our  true 
natures.  Consequently,  losing  in  this  their  true  hu- 
manity, they  ffive  themselves  over  to  "  lasciviousness." 
The  word  us^  here  (as  also  in  Mark  vii.  22 ;  Bom.  xiii. 
13 ;  2  Cor.  xiL  21 ;  Gal.  v.  19)  signifies  a  lust  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  decency,  recklessly  and  grossly  animal. 
Hence  its  result  is  not  only  to  work  out  nncleanness 
of  every  kind,  but  to  do  so  "with  greediness,"  with  a 
reckless  delight  in  foulness  for  its  own  sake.  The 
union  of  this  brutality  of  sensual  sin  with  intellec- 
tual acuteness  and  aesthetic  culture  was  the  most 
horrible  feature  of  that  corrupt  Greek  civilisation, 
tainted  with  Oriental  grossness,  of  which  he  was 
esTOcially  writing. 

c»)  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.— Better, 
fe  did  not  so  learn  the  Christ  To  "leam  Christ" 
IS  a  phrase  not  used  elsewhere;    but  easily  inter- 

Sretea  by  the  commoner  phrase  to  "know  Chnst"  (see 
ohn  xiv.  7,  9;  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  PhiL  iii.  10),  which  is 
still  nearer  to  it  in  the  original,  for  the  word  used  for 
"to  know**  properly  means  to  perceive  or  "come  to 
know."  It  would  seem  that  the  name  "  the  Christ "  is 
here  used  emphatically,  in  distinction  from  the  "  Jesus  " 
of  the  next  verse.  "To  learn  the  Christ"  is  to  enter 
into  the  true  meaning  of  BXa  ofSce  as  the  Anointed 
Priest,  Prophet,  and  jEing,  or,  in  one  word,  as  the 
Mediator,  in  whom  we  as  Christians  escape  from  the 
enilt  and  bondage  of  the  sins  described  above.  Such 
learning— like  the  "knowing"  of  2  Cor.  v.  14— is  not 
••  after  the  flesh,"  by  the  mere  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
*•  after  the  Spirit,"  writing  Christ  upon  the  heart. 

(»)  If  BO  oe  that.— The  word  is  the  same  which  is 
n^ed  in  chap,  iii  2,  Col.  L  23,  indicating  no  real  doubt, 
bat  only  that  rhetorical  doubt  which  is  strong  affirma- 
tion. 

Ye  have  heard  him  .  .  .—The  true  rendering 
here  is,  ye  heard  Him,  and  were  taught  in  Him.  St. 
Paul  begins  with  the  first  means  of  knowledge,  the 
"  hearing  "  His  voice,  directly  or  through  His  ministers ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  fuller  and  more 
systematic  process  of  "  being  taught,"  not  "  by  Him  " 
(as  in  our  version),  but  *'  in  Him,"  that  is,  in  tliat  unity 
with  Him  which  embraces  both  teachers  and  taught  as 
with  an  atmosphere  of  His  presence. 
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As  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.— Here  by  the  name 
"  Jesus,"  the  personal  and  proper  name  of  the  Lord,  St. 
Paul  leads  us  on  from  the  conception  of  "  learning  the 
Christ,"  to  understand  the  method  of  that  learning,  in 
tiie  knowledge  of  the  "  truth  "  iu  the  person  of  «]^us 
Himself,  who  declares  Himself  to  be  the  TVuth  (John 
xiv.  6).  By  a  loving  study  and  knowledge  of  His 
person,  as  set  forth  to  us  in  the  gospel,  and  brought 
home  to  us  by  His  grace,  rather  than  by  abstract 
musing  on  the  office  and  attributes  of  "  the  Christ,"  we 
come  to  learn  the  Christ  also.  The  use  of  the  simple 
name  Jesus,  so  common  in  the  Gh)spelo,  is  rare  indeed 
in  the  Epistles,  where  we  constantly  find  the  fuller 
description  "  Jesus  Christ,"  "  the  Lord  Jesus,"  "  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God."  Wherever  it  occurs,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  distinctive  or  emphatic  This  distinc- 
tiveness is  most  strikinglv  evident  in  Bom.  viii.  11 : 
"  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  wno  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  dwell  in  you.  He  that  raised  up  [the]  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  ^our  mortal  bodies." 
The  "  raising  up  of  Jesus,"  is  the  historical  resurrection 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  "raising  up  the  Christ" 
points  to  the  mysterious  effect  of  that  resurrection  on 
those  for  whom  He  is  the  Mediator.  Of  the  few  other 
passages  in  which  the  simple  name  occurs,  some  (as 
Kom.  iii.  26 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 11 ;  1  Thess.  i.  10;  Heb.  x. 
10)  are  mere  reiterations  of  the  name  occurring  above 
with  the  due  title  of  honour;  others  are  quasi-recitals 
of  a  creed  declaring  the  historic  Jesus  (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ; 
1  Thes&  iv.  14 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  zi.  4).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where,  in  accordance  with  one  main  purpose 
of  the  Epistle,  this  usage  is  least  rare  (see  chaps,  u.  9; 
vi.20;  V11.22;  xii.  2, 24;  xiii.  12),  it  wm  be  found  that  in 
all  cases,  either  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  lowly  and 
suffering  humanity  of  the  Lord,  or  the  historic  facts 
of  His  ministry  on  earth  are  referred  to.  The  modem 
familiarity  of  use  of  the  simple  name  "Jesus"  has 
little  authority  in  apostolic  usaffe. 

(23-84)  These  verses  e]q>lain  the  substance  of  the  teach- 
ing of  verse  21.  The  original  may  be  interpreted  either 
of  the  teaching  of  a  fact,  "that  ye  did  put  off  .  .  . 
and  are  being  renewed,"  &c.,  or  of  a  duty, "  that  ye  put 
off  .  .  .  and  be  renewed."  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  probable,  although  the  former  would  yield  a 
simpler  sense.  It  is  to  m  noted  that  the  words  "  put 
off  and  "  put  on "  in  the  original  denote  a  ^stinct 
and  complete  act ;  the  word  "  be  renewed,"  a  continuous 
and  still  incomplete  process.  The  complete  act  is 
consummated,  and  the  continuous  process  begfun,  bv 
the  practical  "  learning  "  of  Christ — ^that  is,  by  growtn 
in  spiritual  communion  with  Him. 

(2^)  Conoeming  the  former  conversation.— 
So  far,  that  is,  as  concerns  the  conversation  or  mode  of 
Hfe  described  above  (verses  17 — 19)  as  the  moral  con- 
dition of  heathenism.  It  is  in  relation  to  this,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  humanity,  and  not  in  relation  to 
the  true  humanity  iteelf,  that  the  "  old  man"  is  put  off. 

The  phrase  "  the  old  man"  (found  also  in  Rom.  vi.  6; 
Col.  iii.  9)  is  here  illustrated  by  the  description  follow- 
ing :  which  is  being  marred  %n  virtue  of  the  lusts  of 
deceit.  The  word  rendered  "  corrupt "  expresses  not  so 
much  pollution  as  disintegration  and  decay,  much  as  in 
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and  vsraU^fd  Anger, 


whicli  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitfol  lusts ;  <^^  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind ;  ^^>  and  that  ye  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.^ <^>  Wherefore  putting  away  lying, 


Or, 
trmtk. 


hoWun  itf 


speak     every    man     truth    with    his 

neighbour:     for    we    are 

members  one  of  another.  §>.  ^in^Jeslect 

W  Be  ye  angry,  and   sin  of  sins  agunst 

not:   let  not  the  sun  go  "^^'^ 

down  upon  your  wrath :  t^>  neither  give 


2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  and  so  carries  out  the  idea  implied  in 
the  epithet  ''old."  The  nnregenerate  nature,  subject 
to  "  the  Insts  of  deceit " — ^the  lasts,  that  is,  of  the 
spirit  of  delusion,  blind  themselves,  and  blinding  the 
soul  which  yields  to  them — ^is  nadoally  sinking  into 
the  spiritual  decay  which  must  become  spiritual  death, 
unless  bj  the  effort  of  faith,  entering  into  the  com- 
munion with  Christ,  it  be,  once  for  all,  "  put  off/'  The 
various  qualities  of  the  nature  thus  stripped  off  are 
variously  described :  in  Bom.  xiii.  22,  as  the  **  works  of 
darkness;  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  as  simply  "encumbrance;" 
in  Jas.  i.  21,  as  "filthiness  and  excess  of  evil;"  in 
1  Pet.  ii.  1,  as  *'  malice,  and  craft,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
envies.*'    All  these  are  the  "  lusts  of  deceit." 

(23)  And  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind.— The  word  translated  "renewed"  is  not  the 
same  as  the  word  **  new  '*  below.  It  is  properly  "  to 
be  made  young  again,'*  and  the  process  of  recovery  is 
described  as  the  natural  effect  of  putting  off  the 
decrepitude  of  the  old  man,  and  the  decay  engendered 
by  fleshly  lusts.  The  effect  is  seen  in  "  the  spirit  of 
the  mind  ** — that  is,  "  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
inner  man."  The  *'  spirit  '*  of  man  is  the  mind  or 
inner  man,  considered  in  its  true  relation  as  quickened 
and  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.  (See  Bom.  viii.,  and 
especially  verse  16.)  We  note,  in  Col.  iL  18,  the  opposite 
condition  of  "  the  mind  of  the  flesh,"  in  those  who  do 
not  "hold  the  Head.*'  This  spirit  is  spoken  of  as 
regaining  its  undying  youth,  as  it  were,  naturally,  when 
"  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  is  cast  off 

(24)  And  that  ye  put  on  .  •  .—But  this  effect 
of  "the  putting  off  of  the  old  man**  is  at  once 
absorbed  m  the  stronger  idea  of  "putting  on  the 
new  man.*'  In  the  *'new  man"  here  is  implied  not 
merely  youthfulness,  but  the  freshness  of  a  higher 
nature  (as  in  chap.  ii.  15).  To  "put  on  the  new 
man*'  is,  therefore,  to  "put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'*  by  that  divine  process  of  which  we  have  the 
beginning  in  Gal.  iii.  2V,  the  continuation  in  Bom. 
xiii.  14,  and  the  completion  in  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54;  2  Cor. 
V.  3.  For  He  is  "  the  new  man,"  "  the  second  Adam," 
"formed  after  Gk>d,  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
the  truth." 

Holiness  (used  only  here  and  in  Luke  i.  75)  is 
"  purity  '*  consecrated  to  (Jod  in  His  "  Holy  One  *'  (Acts 
ii.  27).  It  describes  the  "purity  of  heart"  of  which 
our  Lord  Himself  speaks  as  a  still  higher  grace,  gifted 
with  a  higher  reward,  than  even  "hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  "  (Matt.  v.  6,  8).  "  Bighteousness  " 
is  goomiess  shown  to  others,  to  man  and  to  God : 
"  holiness  "  is  goodness  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  "  the  High 
and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.**  Stress  is  laid 
upon  it  here  in  contrast  with  the  lust«  and  unclean- 
ness  described  abova 

Truth  is  similarly  opposed  to  the  "deceit "  of  verse 
22.  Christ  is  Himsefr  "the  Truth,*'  as  being  the 
manifestation  of  "the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.'  As 
the  corrupting  and  begnib'ng  lusts  belong  to  the  spirit 
of  Deceit,  so  righteousness  and  holiness  to  the  Trntii- 

(2)  From  this  general  description  oiihere^^y^     .»  -j 
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of  the  soul  out  of  the  death  of  sin,  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Paul  now  passes  on  to  deal  with  roedal  moral 
duties  (verses  25—30) — ^the  casting  out  of  falsehood, 
wrath,  dishonesty,  and  impurity,  which  are  the  four 
typical  sins  forbidden  in  tne  four  i^eneral  Command- 
ments of  the  Second  Table— the  Nmth,  the  Sixth,  the 
Eighth,  and  the  Seventh.  But  he  treats  all  with  a 
marked  and  striking  peculiarity  of  treatment — in  relation 
to  the  great  principle  of  unity  in  Christ,  rather  than 
in  relation  to  a  man's  own  nature  or  his  individual 
responsibility  to  God.  In  this  treatment  he  shows  the 
vivid  practiced  application  of  the  characteristic  doctrine 
of  this  Epistle. 

(25)  For  we  are  members.  — Accordingly  the 
reason  g^ven  for  "putting  away  lying"  is  tnaf  we 
are  members  one  of  another.*'  Truth  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  unity.  Hence  it  is  the  first  duty  of  that  "  mem- 
bership one  of  another,"  which  follows  from  our  being 
"one  body  in  Christ"  (Bom.  xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xiL  27). 
No  doubt  it  is  also  the  first  dut^  to  our  own  humanity, 
and  to  the  God  "who  hateth  a  he.'*  But  these  views, 
tho^h  true  in  themselves,  would  not  be  relevant  to 
St.  Paul's  gpreat  subject  here. 

(26)  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not.— A  quotation 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ps.  iv.  4.  Anger  itself 
is  not  sin,  for  our  Lord  ffimself  felt  it  (Mark  iii  5)  at 
the  "  hardness  of  men's  hearts ; "  and  it  is  again  and 
affain  attributed  to  Grod  Himself,  in  language  no  doubt 
^  human  accommodation,  but,  of  course,  accommoda- 
tion to  what  is  sinless  in  humanity.  In  the  form  of 
resentment,  and  above  all  of  the  resentment  of  righteous 
indignation,  it  performs  (as  Butler  has  shown  in  his 
sermon  on  "  Besentment ")  a  stimulating  and  inspiring 
function  in  the  strife  agiunst  evlL  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  exceptional  weapon :  and  hence  the  ex- 
hortation "sin  not,'  and  the  practical  enforcement  of 
that  exhortation  in  the  next  clause. 

Let  not  the  sun' go  down  upon  your  wrath.— 
In  this  command  (for  which  a  Pythagorean  parallel  may 
be  found)  St.  Paul  gives  a  two-fold  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  even  righteous  anger.  (1 )  It  is  not  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  sunset — ^bevond  the  sleep  which  ends  the  old 
day  and  leads  in  the  freshness  of  the  new,  and  which 
hj  any  ^odly  man  must  be  prepared  for  in  commenda- 
tion of  himself  to  Gk>d,  and  in  prayer  for  His  forgiveness, 
"  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.'*  (2)  It  is 
not  to  be  brooded  over  and  stimuGkted;  for  the  word 
"wrath"  is  properly  self-exasperaHofi,  being  similar 
to  the  "  contention  '*  of  Acts  xv.  30,  described  as  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  love  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  It  is  that  "  nursing 
of  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,'*  which  can  be  checked  even  bv 
those  who  cannot  control  the  first  outburst,  and  which 
constantly  corrupts  rijg^hteous  indignation  into  selfish 
personal  anger,  ii  not  into  malignity. 

(27)  If  either  give  place  (i.e.,  scope)  to  the  devil. 
■^The  tt»^®  "Devil  *'  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  his 
latft^  nl^tistles  (see  chap.  vi.  11 ;  1  TKm.  iii.  6,  7;  vl  9; 
2  ISi  ^'^  26;  Tit.  il  3) ;  in  the  earKer  Episties  (Bom. 
Xyj*^.  jK  Cot.  V.  5;  viL  5;  2  Cor.  iL  11;  xL  14;  xii 
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Special  %oaxn\ng  against  Malice, 


place  to  the  deviL  <^^Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more:  but  rather  let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which 
is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give^  to  him 
that  needeth.  t*)  Let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
but  that  wMch  is  good  to  the  use  of 
edifying,*  that  it  may  minister  grace 


1  Or,(o<U«traN<«. 


2  Or.  to  edify  pro- 
Jttably, 


unto  the  hearers.  ^)  And  grieve  not 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye 
are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion. W  Let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,    and    anger,    and  ^^      .    «, 

1  '  J         •!  i_     Chap.  IV.  31— V. 

clamour,  ana  evil  speas-  2.Spedaiwam- 
ing,  be  put  away  from  ing  against  bit- 
you,     with    all     malice:  *®™®^ 


7 ;  1  The88.  ii.  18 ;  2  Thees.  ii.  9)  we  have  the  name 
**  Satan,"  which  is  also  found,  less  frequently,  in  the 
later  also  (1  Tim.  L  20;  v.  15).  The  latter  name  simply 
describee  him  as  "  the  enemy " ;  the  former  describes 
one  method  of  his  enmity  (as  **  the  Tempter"  another), 
for  it  si^niifies  *'  one  who  sets  at  variance,"  man  with 
God,  and  man  with  man.  Since  this  fiendish  work  is 
moetly  contemplated  as  wrought  by  slander,  the  name 
is  commonlv  taken  to  mean  "  tne  slimderer ; "  and  when 
Miplied  to  human  beings  (as  in  1  l^m.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  3 ;  l^t.  iL  3)  it  seems  to  convey  some  such  meaning. 
But  here  the  original  sense  suits  the  distinctiye  idea  of 
the  passage.  In  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
noted  aboTe,  excess  of  wrath  is  forbidden,  as  givmg 
of^rtnnity  to  the  enemy,  who  desires  to  break  up 
imity,  and  **  set  at  variance  "  those  who  should  be  one 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

(28)  i«et  him  that  stole  (properly,  the  stealer) 
steal  no  more  .  .  .  .—In  this  verse  Si  Paul 
^■eats  dishonesty,  virtually,  although  less  distinctly, 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  before.  For  he  is  not 
content  with  forbidding  it,  or  even  with  forbidding  it  as 
&tal  to  societj ;  but  he  dii^dcts  that  it  be  superseded  by 
Uie  opposite  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  working  in  order  to 
give  to  others  what  is  honestly  our  own,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  "  our  own  hands."  In  that  direction  there 
is  a  profound  wisdom,  in  striking  at  the  root  of  that 
ezefaisive  selfishness  which  so  often  and  so  naturally 
ezhibita  its^  in  dishonesty.  But  we  note  in  it  also  a 
peculiar  harmony  with  the  great  doctrine  of  unity; 
for  the  sense  of  unity  will  always  exhibit  itself  in 
working  what  is  "  good,"  that  is,  gracious,  for  the  sake 
of  "  him  that  needs." 

(^)  I«et  no  corrupt  oommunicatioii  .  .  .—The 
word  rendered  "  corrupt,"  is  a  strong  word,  signifying 
**  rotten  " ;  used  in  liatt.  vii.  17, 18,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
literal  sense,  here  alone  in  the  metaphorical.  By  the 
corrupt  word,  nrobably,  here  is  meant  especially  the 
foul  word,  whlcn  is  rotten  in  itself,  and  spreads  rotten- 
ness in  others. 

The  use  of  edifying.— This  is  a  mistranslation, 
by  inversion,  of  a  difficult  expression,  "the  building 
up  of  the  need  " — ^that  is,  the  supplving  by  suggestion 
of  good  the  peculiar  "  need  "  or  defect  of  the  nearer's 
spiritual  state.  Perhaps,  as  before,  the  word  "  good  " 
may  be  taken  for  gracious  and  full  of  sympathv, 
noting  by  the  quick  insight  of  love  what  each  man  s 
need  is,  and  hastening  to  speak  accordingly,  so  as  to 
''^ive  grace  "  or  blessing  to  meet  that  peculiar  need. 
The  same  use  of  the  word  "  grace  "  is  found  in  2  Cor. 
L  15  (''that  ve  might  have  a  second  benefit").  The 
same  idea  is  found  in  1  These.  iiL  10,  **  to  perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  your  faith." 

Here  again  we  have  a  similar  treatment  of  moral 
duty.  The  corrupt  word  is  forbidden,  not  because  it 
demes  the  speaker's  own  soul,  and  is  an  offence  in  the 
pure  eyes  ozQod,  but  because  it  is  a  sin  against  others, 
pnlHng  down  instead  of  building  them  up,  and  aggra- 
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vating,  instead  of  supplying,  their  moral  defects.  Like 
the  udsehood,  and  wrath,  and  dishonesty,  forbidden 
above,  it  sins  against  the  unity  of  all  in  G^od. 

(30)  And  g^eve  not  the  holy  Spirit.— This 
verse  refers  to  all  the  practical  commands  given  above. 
The  four  cardinal  sins  forbidden  are  regarded  as 
"grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  In  that  expres- 
sion, even  more  than  in  the  cognate  expressions  of 
"quenching  the  Spirit"  (1  Thess.  v.  19),  and  "resisting 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vii.  51),  there  is  implied  a 
personal  relation  to  a  Divine  Person,  capable  of  being 
'^grieved "  by  our  transgressions,  partlv  as  sins  against 
ms  perfect  holiness,  partly  as  suicicud  rejections  of 
His  unfailing  love.  In  the  description  of  this  effect 
of  sin  we  have  the  needful  complement  to  the  view 
hitherto  taken  of  its  effect,  as  marring  our  unity  with 
men ;  for  that  unity  is  always  in  God,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  out  in  each  soul  the  image  of  Christ. 
"There  is  one  Body"  only  because  "there  is  one 
Spirit."    Sin  vexes  the  one,  but  grieves  the  other. 

Whereby  ye  are  sealed.— Properly,  in  whom  ye 
were  sealed.  See  the  fuller  expression  of  the  same 
truth  in  chap.  L  13,  14,  and  the  Notes  there.  The 
reference  to  it  is  here  emphatia  The  "  sealing  unto  the 
day  of  redemption  "  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  con- 
summation to  which  we  are  destined,  ana  from  which 
every  sin  is  a  falling  off.  The  very  thought  of  this 
perfection,  with  all  its  associations  of  purity  and  love, 
should  shame  us  from  sin. 

This  general  exhortation  seems  fitly  to  close  the  warn- 
ing against  the  series  of  typical  sins,  which  is  itself 
e^matutive  of  the  general  sms  against  men.  In  the 
passage  which  follows  (chap.  iv.  31 — v.  21)  St.  Paul  does 
not  indeed  traverse  new  ground,  but  dwells  with  special 
emphasis  on  some  of  these  sins,  which  especially  be^et 
the  society  to  which  he  wrote,  viz. :  (in  chap.  iv.  31 — 
V.  2)  bitterness,  pn  chap.  v.  3—14)  impurity,  (in  chap. 
V.  15 — 21)  reckless  excess. 

(3a)  In  chap.  iv.  31 — ^v.  2,  he  deals  with  malignity, 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  love  of  Grod  manifested  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(31)  Ijet  all  bitterness.— There  is  a  similar  enumera- 
tion in  the  parallelpassage,  Col.  iii.  8 ;  and  in  all  such 
catalc^es  m  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  while  it  is  vain  to 
seek  £>r  formal  and  elaborate  system,  there  is  alwavs 
profound  method  and  connection  of  idea.  Here  tne 
first  symptom  of  the  temper  forbidden  is  "  bitterness," 
or  sharpness — a  word  seldom  used,  and  generally  in 
half  .poetical  passages  (see  Acts  viii.  23;  Kom.  iii.  14; 
Heb.  xii.  15)— that  is,  an  acerbity  of  temper,  ready  to 
take  offence  and  break  out  in  anger.  The  next  stage  is 
"wrath  and  anger,"  that  is,  passionate  outburst,  and 
the  deeper  anger  of  which  it  is  at  once  effect  and  cause. 
(Comp.  Rom.  ii  8;  Col.  iii  8;  Rev.  xix.  15.)  In  these 
the  smouldering  bitterness  kindles  into  flame.  The 
last  stage  is  "  clamour  and  evil  speaking  " — "  clamour  " 
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and  ChriH*B  Self-docrifice. 


(38)  and  be  ye   kind    one  to   another,"  J*' ^'^•'•*'^ 
tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even    as  God  for  Christ's   sake   hath 
forgiven  you, 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  Be  ye  therefore 
followers    of   God,  as    dear    children; 


(2)  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour.  (^)  But  fornica- 
tion, and  all  uncleanness,  or  Chap.  Y.  3—5. 
covetousness,  let  it  not  be  Special   wam- 

J  '  mg    against 

once  named  among  you,  as  lasts. 


(iised  in  this  sense  only  here)  being  the  loud  fory  of 
the  first  bnrst  of  wrath,  passing  into  the  more  deliberate 
evil-speaking,  as  the  temper  cools  down  without  losing 
its  settled  anger. 

With  all  malice.— All  are  varions  exhibitions  of 
"  malice  "—that  is,  evil  mindedness  or  malignity — the 
general  disposition  which  is  the  opposite  of  goodness, 
graciousness,  and  sympathy.  (Oomp.  Bom.  1.29;  1  Cor. 
v.  8 ;  riv.  20;  Jas.  i.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1.)  By  the  kw  of 
human  nature  they  rise  ont  of  this  temper,  and  react 
upon  it  so  as  to  intensify  its  bitterness.  JBoth  it  gene- 
rally,  and  they  in  particular,  must  be  resisted  and  cast 
out. 

(32)  Kind  .  .  •  tenderhearted.— "Kindness"  is 
gentleness  in  bearing  with  wrong  (Luke  vi.  35 ;  Bom. 
xi.  22;  Eph.  ii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  3).  "Tenderheartedness" 
(see  1  Pet.  iii.  8)  is  more  positive  warmth  of  sympathy 
and  love.  Both  issue  in  free  "  forgiveness,"  after  the 
model  of  the  universal  and  unfailing  forgiveness  "  of 
God  in  Christ "  to  us — ^the  only  model  we  dare  to  follow, 
suggested  by  our  Saviour  Himself  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  expressly  enjoined  in  Luke  vi.  36.  It  is  a 
forgiveness  which  in  us,  as  in  Him,  does  not  imply 
condonation  of  evil,  or  even  the  withholding  of  needful 
chastisement,  but  which  absolutely  ignores  self,  con- 
quers man's  selfish  anger,  and  Imows  no  limit,  even 
up  to  "  seventy  times  seven." 


(i>  8)  These  verses  are  an  expansion  and  enforcement 
of  the  last  verse  of  chap.  iv.  There  the  forgiveness  of 
"  God  in  Christ "  is  set  forth  in  one  pregnant  phrase. 
Here  the  two  parts  of  this  idea  are  divided ;  and  there 
is  put  before  us,  first,  the  free  universal  love  of  God 
as  our  Father,  and  next,  the  self-sacrificing  love  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d  and  man. 

(1)  Followers  of  God.— The  phrase  is  unique  and 
very  striking ;  literally,  imUaJtora  of  Ood :  and  tne  word 
"  therefore  "  implies  that  this  imitation  of  God  must  be 
chiefly  in  His  essential  attribute  of  love.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  that  our  Lord's  startling  command,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect "  (Matt.  v.  48),  is  explained  both  by  the  context 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke  (chap,  vi  36)  to 
mean,  "Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful"  See  in  Hooker's  fee.  Pol.,  i.  5,  a 
striking  passage  on  the  imitation  of  God  as  the  law  of 
all  moral  progress  in  man.  In  this  idea,  indeed,  lies 
the  essential  and  distinctive  principle  of  a  religious 
morality  as  such. 

As  dear  childreil. — Literally,  as  ehildren  beloved 
of  Him.  The  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  is  the 
first  source,  as  of  our  love  to  Him  (1  John  iv.  19),  so 
also  of  our  love  to  men  as  brethren  under  His 
fatherhood  (1  John  iv.  11).  As  being  His  "children," 
and  therefore  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i.  4), 
we^  can  imitate  Him ;  as  His  "  beloved  children "  we 
imitate  Him  most  naturally  in  love,  and  especially  in 
that  form  of  love  which  we  cidl  "  mercy,"  and  which,  as 


being  ourselves  sinners,  we  especially  crave  and  receive 
from  Him. 

(8)  As  Christ  also  hath  loved  us.— To  this  idea 
of  the  ''imitation  of  God,"  essential  to  all  true  religion, 
St.  Paul  now  adds  an  exhortation  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  especial  exhibition  of 
love  by  suffering  and  self-sacrifice,  which  is  impoAsible 
to  the  Godhead  m  itself,  but  which  belongs  to  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  and  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  His 
incarnation.  There  is  a  similar  connection  of  idea  in 
John  XV.  12, 13,  **  This  is  My  commandment,  That  ye  loye 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  The  imitation  of  G^  is  in  free  and  natural 
beneficence ;  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  in  that  power  of 
showing  mercy,  which  is  bought  by  suffering  and 
sacrifice.  He  not  only  '*  loved  us,"  but  "  gave  Hunself 
for  us." 

An  oflTering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God«— The 
same  words,  "  sacrifice  and  offering,"  are  found  in 
close  connection  in  Heb.  x.  5,  which  is  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  xl.  7.  Comparing  these  with  the  Hebrew  words 
which  they  represent,  and  looking  also  to  the  etymology 
of  the  Greek  words  themselves,  we  see  that  the  word 
"  offering  "  signifies  simply  a  gift  offered  to  Gt>d,  and 
is  appli^  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  to  un- 
bloody sacrifices ;  while  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  distinctly 
implies  the  shedding  of  blood.  Each  word,  when  used 
alone,  has  constancy  a  more  general  sense.  Thus 
"  offering  "  is  used  in  Heb.  x.  10, 14, 18,  for  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross ;  while  '*  sacrifice,"  in  Acts  vii.  42,  is  made 
to  translate  the  word  commonly  rendered  as  "  offering." 
But  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  they  must  be  held 
distinctive ;  and  hence  we  mav  conclude  that  our  Lord 
made  Himself  "  an  offering ''  in  the  perfect  obedience 
of  His  gfreat  humiliir,  "coming  to  do  God's  wiU" 
(according  to  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  Ps.  xL  7,  8), 
and  gave  Himself  a  "  sacrifice,'  when  He  completed 
that  offering  by  shedding  His  blood  on  the  cross.  Both 
are  said  to  be  offered  "  £>r  us,"  i.e.,  on  our  behalf.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  a  complete  summary — all  the  more 
striking  and  characteristic  because  incidental — of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

For  a  sweet-smelling  savotLr.— The  sense  of  this 
phrase  is  explained  in  PhiL  iv.  18  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  "a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to 
Grod."  It  is  the  translation  of  an  expression,  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament  (as  in  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxix.  18 ;  et 
al.),  signifying  "  a  smell  of  acquiescence  "  or  "  satis- 
faction." It  describes  the  atonmg  sacrifice  as  already 
accepted  by  Grod. 

(Sb)  Verses  3 — 14  warn,  with  even  greater  fulness 
and  emphasiB,  a^nst  the  sins  of  impurity  and  lust^  ss 
incompatible  with  membership  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  works  of  darkness,  impossible  to  those  who 
are  children  of  light. 

(9)  But  fornication,  and  all  undeanness,  or 
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as  worthy  of  tJie  Wrath  of  God. 


becometli  saints;  <^)  neither  filthiness, 
nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient:  but  rather 
giving  of  thanks.  (*>  For  this  ye 
know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor 
unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who 
is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in 


1  Or,  HHhelief. 


the   kingdom  of  Christ  and   of  God. 
^^)  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words:  for  because  of  these 
things  Cometh  the  wrath  ^p-  woA^if 

of  God  upon  the  children  darkness,     on 

of  disobedience.^       (7>  Be  T^^S^l     ^ 
not  ye  therefore  partakers 


-      of 

Christian  light. 


covetousnesB. — ^"Fornication"  is  closely  joined  (as 
in  2  Cor.  xn.  21 ;  GaL  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  6)  with  "  unclean- 
nees,"  of  which  general  sin  it  is  a  flagrant  species.  It 
is  distingiiished  (as  also  in  CoL  iii.  5)  firom  "  oovetons- 
ness,"  or  areediness,  "  Unoleanness  "  is  a  sin  against 
our  own  body  and  sonl  (see  1  Cor.  tL  18) ;  "  covetous- 
ness''  (literally,  the  insatiable  desire  for  more)  is  a 
sin  against  our  neighbour.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
stant connection  of  the  two  words  suggests  the  truth 
which  is  convejed  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds 
of  "ooTeting"  m  the  Tenth  Commandment,  yiz.,  that 
the  temner  of  selfish  and  unbridled  concupiscence  has 
a  two-fold  direction — ^to  the  covetousness  ox  lust,  and  to 
the  coyetousness  of  ayarice— the  one  perhaps  especially 
a  yice  of  youth,  and  the  other  of  old  age. 

(^)  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor 
jeeting.-^The  word  "filthiness"  (unlike  the  "filthy 
conununication  "  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Col.  iii.  8) 
is  in  itself  a  general  word.  But  the  connection  with 
the  words  following,  and  the  distinction  from  those 
eoing  before,  appear  to  show  that  St.  Paul  here  uses  it 
for  "filthy  talking."  He  is  passing  from  impurity  of 
the  inward  soul  to  impurity  in  outward  expression. 
Of  such  foul  speaking  he  appears  to  distinguish  two 
forms.  There  is,  first  of  all,  "foolish  talking,"  or  the 
talk  of  "  the  fool,"  in  the  worst  sense  in  which  Siat  word 
is  used  in  Scripture  (Matt.  y.  22 ;  xziii.  17),  as  implying 
something  worse  than  mere  emptiness  or  blindness — 
describing  the  condition  of  the  soul  which  has  "  lost  its 
sayoor"  (Matt.  y.  13),  t.e.,  has  ceased  to  distinguish 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  noble  or  base. 
There  is  llien  "  jesting,"  t.e.,  properly,  the  more  polished 
"  yersatility,"  which  will  find  occasion  for  wit  or  leyity 
in  anything,  howeyer  sacred,  fearing  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  dull,  and  mistaking  all  seriousness  and  reserye 
for  dulness.  It  is  notable  that  in  classical  Greek  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  a  mean 
between  "  churlishness  "  and  "  oosequiousness,"  but  yet 
hoyers  on  the  border  of  that  condemnation  which 
Christian  grayity  here  pronounces  unhesitatingly.  The 
former  kind  of  foul  talking  is  coarse  and  brutal ;  the 
latter  refined  and  deadly.  Of  both  kinds  Greek  and 
Boman  literature  furnish  specimens  only  too  many 
and  too  striking. 

Which  are  not  oonvenient.— That  is,  "which 
m  out  of  character"  in  a  Christian — a  milder  repeti- 
tion (perhaps  suggested  by  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
"  jesting  "  noted  alioye)  of  the  indignant  declaration  in 
yerse  3,  that  it  "becomes  not  saints  that  these  foul 
things  should  be  eyen  named  among  them."     They 

Sollute  the  Christian  mind  and  tongue  eyen  in  con- 
emning  them. 

Bat  rather  giving  of  thanks.— The  opposition  is 
striking.  "  The  foolish  talkiiu^^  and  jesting "  aim  at 
mirth  and  play  of  mind;  St.  Faul  wdl  not  austerely 
eondemii  such  light-heartedness,  but  he  finds  a  whole- 
some and  spiritual  yent  for  it  in  the  habitual  expression 
of  thankfulness  to  Grod,  which  proceeds  from  a  natural 
and  chfldlike  cheerfulness.  Exactly  in  the  same  spirit 
below  (yerses  18 — 20)  he  contrasts  the  excitement  of 
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drunkdnness  with  the  beiufip  "filled with  the  Spirit  .  .  . 
giying  thanks  always  for  all  things." 

(5)  For  this  ye  know.— The  true  reading  of  the 
original  is  curiously  emphatic.  It  runs  thus:  For 
this  ye  know,  hnowing  .  .  .  But,  as  it  uses  two 
different  words,  in  the  former  clause  properly  "ye 
know  "  and  the  latter  "  learning  to  know,"  the  sense 
seems  to  be :  "  For  this  ye  know,  learning  it  afresh  so 
as  to  know  it  better."  Whateyer  else  is  doubtful,  this 
is  certain;  yet  it  admits  of  an  eyer  growing  cer- 
tainty. 

Covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater.— Comp. 
Col.  iii.  5,  "  Coyetousness,  which  is  idolatry."  YRiat- 
evcr  becomes  the  chief  object  of  our  desire,  so  as  to 
claim  our  chief  fear  and  We,  is,  of  course,  an  idol ; 
for  "  ye  cannot  serre  God  and  mammon."  Perhaps  in 
this  metaphorical  idolatry,  as  in  the  literal,  there  are 
two  distinct  stages,  passing,  howeyer,  by  inyisible 
gradations  into  each  other — first,  the  resting  on  some 
visible  blessing  of  God,  as  the  one  thing  in  which  and 
for  which  we  serye  Him,  and  so  by  degrees  losing  Him 
in  His  own  gifts ;  next,  the  absolute  f orgetfulness  of 
Him,  and  the  setting  up,  as  is  ineyitable,  of  some  other 
object  of  worship  to  fill  the  yacant  throne. 

Hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  [of]  G^d.— The  phrase  "  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  God,"  though  probably  it  does  not  in 
strict  technicality  declare  the  identity  of  "  Christ ''  and 
"  God,"  yet  implies  that  the  "kingdom  of  the  Christ " 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  the  kiu^om  of  God,"  for 
"  the  Christ "  is  by  prophetic  definition  "  Emmanuel," 
t.c.,  "  Grod  with  us."  The  unworthy  Christian  has 
indeed  "an  inheritance"  in  it,  to  his  own  awful  respon- 
sibility ;  but  in  the  true  spiritual  sense  he  is  one  "  who 
hath  not,"  "  from  whom  snail  be  taken  that  which  he 
hath  "  (Matt.  xiii.  12). 

W  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words.— It  seems  likely  that  St.  Paul  has  in  yiew,  not 
mere  worldly  condonation  of  eyil  or  low  heathen 
morality,  but  some  anticipation  of  that  Antinomian 
form  01  Gnosticism  which  held  that  the  things  done  in 
the  body,  being  eyil  only  by  the  irresistible,  inevitable 
giayitation  of  matter  to  eyil,  could  not  touch  the  soul. 
We  know  that  in  the  Colossian  Church  there  was  an 
anticipation  of  tiie  more  ascetic  Gnosticism  (Col.  ii.  21; 
comp.  also  1  Tim.  iy.  1 — 5).  As  the  earlier  Judaistic 
rigour  had  assumed  this  later  form,  so  the  earlier  Anti- 
nomianism  (of  Bom.  yi.  1)  may  probably  have  passed 
into  the  more  systematic  and  specnlatiye  Antinomianism 
of  the  Gnostic  type.  (Comp.  Phil.  iii.  18, 19.)  In  this 
«ame  spirit  St.  John,  himself  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Ephesus,  writes  eamestiy :  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you ; 
he  tiiat  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous "  (1  John  iii. 
7).  Here  the  Apostle  warns  them  that  it  is  for  these 
sins  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  coming  on  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  t.e.  (see  chap.  ii.  2),  on  the  heathen ;  and 
urges  the  Christiana  not  to  fall  back,  by  being  "  par- 
takers with  them  "  both  of  their  sin  and  their  punish- 
ment, into  the  gross  heathen  darkness  out  of  which 
they  had  been  saved. 
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-with  them.  (®J  For  ye  were  sometiines 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the 
Lord:  walk  as  children  of  light: 
W  (for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  i«  in  all 
goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth ;) 
(10)  proving   what   is    acceptable   unto 


the  Lord.  <^^)  And  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
but  rather  reprove  them.  <^>  For  it 
is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things  which  are  done  of  them  in 
secret.    <^)  But  all  things  that  are  re- 


(8)  Ye  were  sometimeB  darknesSy  but  now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.— This  expression  is 
anique,  and  far  more  emphatic  than  the  more  common 
phrases  of  "  being/'  or  "  walking,"  "  in  du-kness  "  and 
"m  Hght."  (See  Rom.  ii.  9;  Col.  i.  2;  1  Thess.  v.  4; 
1  Jolm  i.  6,  7 ;  ii.  9,  10.)  For  here  the  outward  ele- 
ment of  light  or  darkness  is  said  to  pervade  the  inner 
nature  of  the  soul.  (1)  Christ  is  the  "  true  L^ht,"  the 
^Sun  of  Righteousness"  (Johni.  4—9 ;  iii.  19  ;  viii.  12 ; 
ix.  5;  zii.  46).  His  servants  are  sometimes  mere 
secondarv  lights  (or  "candles")  (Luke  zi.  33,  34,  36; 
John  V.  35 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19),  kindled  from  His  rays ;  some- 
times, like  the  moon  or  planets,  they  are  said,  as  re- 
flecting His  light,  or  as  having  His  ligl^t  in  them  (John 
xii.  35),  to  be  actually  "the  light  of  the  world  "  (Matt. 
V.  14),  which,  however,  shines  as  a  mere  reflected  light, 

•the  Father  wmch 
They  thus  become  light, 
but  only  "  in  the  Lord:"  that  is,  as  beiuff  made  one  with 
Him.  (2)  So,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  walk  in  dark- 
ness are  said  to  be  themselves  darkness — ^new  sources, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  darkness  which  hates  and  quenches 
light,  both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  "  The  light " 
which  is  in  them  "  becomes  darkness ; "  "  and  how  great 
is  that  darkness !"  (Matt.  vi.  23.)  As  there  is  a  natural 
delight  in  giving  li^ht,  so  the  reprobate  state  is  distin- 
guished by  a  horrible  pleasure  in  spreading  the  cloud 
of  delusion,  sin,  or  unbelief,  by  which  to  hide  Grod  from 


so  that  **men 


en  glorify"  not  it,  but 
is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  16). 


Walk  as  children  of  light.— So  our  Lord 
teaches,  *'  Wliile  ye  have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light, 
that  ye  may  become  children  of  light "  (John  xii.  36 ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  v.  5).  "  Children  of  light "  are  they  who 
not  only  love  the  light,  but  also  manifest  the  likeness 
of  the  one  true  Light,  **  the  Father  of  Lights  "  ( Jas. 
i.  17),  being  His  children  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(»)  For  the  finiit  .  .  .—The  true  reading  is,  o/ e^c 
Liqht,  for  which  the  easier  phrase,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spurit,"  has  been  substituted,  to  the  gpreat  detriment  of 
the  force  and  coherency  of  the  whole  passage.  Light 
has  its  fruits ;  darkness  (see  verse  11)  is  **  unfruitful." 
The  metaphor  is  striking,  but  UteraJly  correct,  inas- 
much as  light  is  the  necessaiy  condition  of  that  vege- 
tative life  which  grows  and  yields  fruit,  while  darkness 
is  the  destruction,  if  not  of  life,  at  any  rate  of  fruit- 
bearing  perfection. 

Gk>o(meBB  and  righteousness  and  truth.— 
These  are  practical  exhibitions  of  the  "being  true  in 
love,"  described  in  chap.  iv.  15  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  Christ-like  soul.  For  "  goodness  "  is  love  in  prac- 
tical benevolence,  forming,  in  QaL  v.  22,  a  climax  to 
"lonj(8ufferinj5"  *»d  "kmdness,"  and,  in  2  Thess.  i. 
11,  distinguished  as  practical  from  the  *' faith"  which 
underlies  practice.  The  other  two  qualities,  "righteous- 
ness" and  "truth"— that  is,  probably,  truthfulness- 
are  both  parts  of  the  great  principle  oi  "  being  true." 

(^0)  FroTing  what  is  acceptable  unto  the 
IiOrd.-»So  in  Bom.  xii.  2,  the  "proving  what  is  the 
cood  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God,"  is  the 
fruit  of  transformation  "  in  the  renewing  of  the 
mind."    "  To  prove"  is  to  try  in  each  case,  1^  the  full 
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light  of  God,  what,  is  accordant  to  His  will ;  it  is  a 
work  partly  of  thought,  partly  of  practical  experience ; 
and  it  always  implies  a  searching  examination  of  heart 
and  action  by  the  touchstone  of  God's  word. 

(11)  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfimitftil 
works  of  darkness.— To  "have  no  fellowship" 
with  such  works  is  not  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  them 
(for  this  surely  might  be  taken  for  granted),  but  to  keep 
no  terms  vrith  them,  to  have  no  sympathy  or  indulgence 
or  excuse  for  them.  So  the  woni  is  used,  in  PhiL  iv. 
14,  of  "communicating  with  my  affliction;"  and  in 
Rev.  xviii.  4,  of  "being  partakers  with  the  sins"  of 
Babylon.  It  is  through  such  weak  or  cowardly  in- 
dulgence, more  than  the  actual  love  of  evil,  that  sin  is 
suffered  to  prevail.  Hence  St.  Paul  adds,  "  rather  re- 
prove them."  Our  Lord  Himself  has  declared  in  all 
such  cases,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

The  unfiruitfiil  works  of  darkness.— St.  Paul 
has  a  similar  antithesis  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(chap.  vi.  19 — ^22).  They  who  axe  in  sin  "yield  their 
members  servants  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity.  Iniquity 
has  no  result  but  iniquity;  and  hence  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  "  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  of  which 
ye  are  now  ashamed  ?'*  This  weary  fruitlessness  is  at 
once  the  sign  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  so  that  men  have 
fancied  it  to  be  one  chief  element  of  the  suffering  of  the 
lost.  But  thev  who  are  in  Christ  "  yield  their  members 
servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness."  "  They  have," 
he  savs,  '*  their  fruit  unto  holiness  "  now,  and  *'  in  the 
end  the  everlasting  life,"  which  is  everlasting  holiness. 
Similarly,  in  Gal.  v.  2(^22,  we  have  "  the  works  of  the 
flesh,"  but  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  Rarely,  indeed, 
does  Scripture  speak  of  "  evil  fruit "  (Matt.  vii.  17 ;  xii 
S3).  Generally,  "  to  be  unfruitful  "  is  an  all-sufficient 
condemnation.  "  Every  branch  that  beareth  not  fruit 
he  taketh  away  "  (John  xv.  2). 

Bather  reprove  them.— In  the  word  "  reprove," 
whether  in  its  application  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (John  xvi.  8),  or  to  the  witness  of  men  (as  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Tim.  v.  20 ;  Tit.  i.  9—13,  et  aX,\  there 
is  described  a  double  function — to  "convince,"  if  it 
may  be,  the  sinner  in  himself;  to  "convict"  him,  if 
the  other  function  fails,  before  men  and  angels.  Both 
these  functions  St.  Paul  urges  here.  It  is  not  enough 
to  "have  no  fellowship  vnth  them."  To  this  tacit 
reproof  open  reproof  in  word  and  deed  is  to  be  added ; 
only  in  such  reproof  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  "  even  to  speak  "  in  detail  of  the 
actual  "  things  done  in  secret." 

(^)  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  .  .  .—Comp. 
verse  3.  Sin  may  be  plainly  indicated,  and  perhaps 
most  efEectualljr  brandea,  without  polluting  the  tongue 
by  describing  its  actual  developments.  The  need  of 
St.  Paul's  caution  is  only  too  obvious  when  we  read 
some  satires  and  denunciations  against  sin,  or  some 
manuals  of  self-examination. 

(13)  But  all  things  that  are  reproved  are  made 
manifest  by  the  light.— This  should  i»roperly  be 
rendered,  Bvi  all  things,  when  reproved,  areiUuminated 
by  the  light.  The  translation  "are  made  manifest"  is 
indeed  uilly  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
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6y  tfie  LigJU  of  Christ, 


proved^  are  made  manifest  by  the  light: 
for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is 
light.    <^*>  Wherefore  he  saith,  Awake 


1  Or,( 

a  IM.  ea  1. 
ft  OoL  4. 6. 


thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.' 
OS)  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,* 


the  word.  But  the  whole  context  shows  that  St.  Paul 
is  here  using  it  in  what  is  indeed  its  more  proper  etymo- 
logical sense,  for  "  are  illumined."  For  the  mere  "  being 
made  manifest"  is  implied  in  the  "  being  reproved ; " 
whereas  he  is  certainly  pasong  on  here  to  a  iresh  idea, 
and,  moreover,  to  one  whidi  will  bear  the  inference  of 
the  last  clause  <rf  the  verse.  To  "reprove"  after  the 
Christian  manner  is  to  bring  into  tiie  full  light  of 
Christ's  truth ;  and  the  efEeot  of  this  is  not  merely  to 
reproTO,  but  to  illumine  by  the  inherent  power  of  the 
light.  Exactly  with  the  same  distinction  of  sense  St. 
John  uses  both  words  (John  iii.  20,  21). 

For  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is 
light. — ^That  this  translation  (suggested,  perhaps,  by 
tiie  difficulty  of  the  passage  when  rightly  rendered)  is 
nevertheless  certain^  wrong,  is  shown  both  by  the 
usage  of  the  original  word  and  by  the  genius  of  the 
whde  context.  It  should  be,  for  even/thing  which  ia 
Uktminated  is  light,  St.  Paul  here  explaios  siill  more 
dearly  what  he  means  by  illumination.  It  implies  the 
catching  the  liffht  and  reflecting  it,  so  as  to  become  a 
new  source  of  fight.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  is  not  "the  work9  of  darkness,"  but 
'*  all  things  "  in  general.  Hence  the  whole  process  is 
described,  with  aunost  scientific  accuracy,  as  three-fold. 
First,  the  things,  or  persons,  are  dragged  out  of  dark- 
ness into  liti^ht ;  then  they  are  illuminated ;  lastly,  they 
become  light  in  themselTCS  and  to  others.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this,  the  right  and  normal  pro- 
cess, in  iiie  case  of  the  utterly  reprobate,  who  have  lost 
all  power  of  reflecting  light,  and  are  therefore  dark 
still  in  the  blaze  of  noon ;  but  the  next  Terse  shows  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  contemplating  these;  and  even  these 
may  be  beacons  of  warning  to  others.  The  whole 
metaphor  is  more  and  more  striking  to  us  as  modem 
science  enlarges  oui*  knowledge  of  the  manifold  effects 
of  light,  not  only  to  Uluminate,  but  to  change  and  to 
TJTify. 

(wf  Wherefore  he  (or,  if)  saith.— This  phrase  is 
used  (as  also  in  Jas.  iv.  6)  in  chap.  iv.  8  to  mtroduce 
a  scriptural  quotation ;  and  the  most  natural  completion 
of  the  elliptical  expression  is  by  the  supply  of  the 
nominAtaye,  "  God,*^  or  "  the  scripture,"  from  the  ordi- 
nary phrase  of  quotation  or  citation.  But  no  scriptural 
passage  can  be  adduced  which,  with  the  fullest  aUow- 
anoe  lor  the  apostofic  freedom  of  q^uotation,  comes  near 
enough  to  be  a  satisfactory  original  of  this  passage. 
The  nearest  is  Isa.  Ix.  1,  **  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee ; " 
and  this  is  certainly  rery  far  off  indeed.  Nor  is  the 
ease  much  helped  by  blending  other  passages  (as,  for 
example,  Isa.  xxri.  19)  with  this.  Borne  additional 
verbal  coincidences  may  be  gained,  but  at  the  expense 
of  still  greater  diversity  from  the  spirit  of  the  passage 
as  a  whole.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  conclude  tnat  the 
quotation  is  not  from  Holy  Scripture.  Yet  the  yery 
form  shows  that  it  is  from  something  well  known. 
An  apocryphal  quotation  is  imagined  by  some,  but  with 
no  knowleage  of  any  quotation  at  all  resembfing  it. 
Others  have  supposea  it  a  traditional  saying  of  our  Lord 
(like  Acts  xx.  35) ;  but  the  form  seems  decisive  against 
this.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  is  from 
some  weU-known  Christian  hymn.  In  the  original  a 
rhythmical  character,  rough,  but  by  no  means  inmstinct, 
stnkes  us  at  once.    The  growth  of  defined  and  formal 
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expressions — mostly,  it  is  true,  of  embryo  creeds  of 
Christian  faith,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4;  Heb.  yi.  1,  2; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  in  the  last  of  which  the  acknowledged 
difficulty  of  etymological  construction  in  the  true 
reading  may  perhaps  oe  best  ex|>lauied  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  quotation — ^is  notable  m  the  later  Epistles, 
and  especii^  in  the  "  faithful  sayings  "  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  The  use  of  some  liturgi^  forms  is  traced 
with  high  probability  to  a  very  early  date.  The  em- 
bodiment of  popular  faith  in  nymns,  always  natural, 
was  peculiarly  natural  as  adapted  to  the  imperfect 
education  of  many  early  conyerts,  and  to  the  practice  of 
trusting  so  much  to  memory,  and  so  comparanvely  little 
to  writmg.  Some  such  usage  certainly  appears  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
the  first  heathen  description  of  Christian  worship. 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  firom 
the  dead. — ^The  word  "  awake  "  is  used  in  our  yersion 
to  render  two  different  words:  one  which  properly 
means  "  to  wake,"  or  "  be  awake,"  or  "  watch,"  as  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  34;  1  Theas.  v.  6, 8 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12 ; 
iv.  7 ;  v.  8) ;  the  other,  as  here,  which  properly  means 
"  U5 ! "  "  Bouse  thyself ! "  preparatory  to  "  arising  "  and 
coming  forth.  The  exhortation  m  both  forms  is  common 
enougn  (see  especially  the  famous  passage  in  Bom. 
xiii.  11 — 14) ;  but  the  following  words,  "  Arise  from 
the  dead,"  are  a  bold  and  unique  exhortation.  Grenerally 
we  are  said  to  be  raised  up  from  the  death  of  sin  by 
God,  as  in  Bom.  yiii.  11,  "  He  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies ; "  or 
Bom.  yi.  11,  "  Beckon  yourselyes  to  be  dead  unto  sin, 
but  aliye  unto  Gk)d;"  or  Col.  iii.  1,  "If  ye  are  risen 
in  Christ."  Here  the  soul  is  described  as  hearing  the 
Sayiour's  call,  "Come  forth,"  and  as  itself  rising  at 
that  call  from  the  grave.  11  distinction  between  the 
two  clauses  is  to  be  drawn,  we  may  be  rightly  said  to 
"awake"  out  of  lethargy  and  carelessness,  and  to 
"arise"  out  of  the  deadness  of  sin. 

Christ  shall  give  thee  Ught.— Properly,  Christ 
shall  davm  wpon  thee.  The  word  is  virtually  the  same 
which  is  used  for  the  literal  dawn  in  Matt,  xxyiii.  1, 
Luke  xxiii.  54.  The  same  idea  is  strikingly  enunciated 
in  2  Pet.  i.  19,  where  prophecy,  looking  forward  to  Christ, 
is  compared  to  " a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  "till 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  Day-star  arise  in  vour  hearts  " — 
He,  that  is,  who  is  "  the  bright  and  morning  star  "  (Bey. 
xxii.  16).  Christ,  as  the  "Pay-star,"  or  as  the  " Sun 
of  Bighteousness,"  is  already  risen.  The  soul  needs 
only  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and  the 
new  rays  shine  down  upon  it,  till  (see  verse  7)  they 
pervade  it  and  transfigure  it  into  light. 

(3  c.)  In  verses  15 — ^21  the  Ajiostle  passes  from  lust 
and  impurity  to  the  cognate  spirit  ox  reckless  leyity, 
and  the  love  of  excitement,  of  wnich  drunkenness  is  the 
commonest  expression.  He  opposes  to  this  the  united 
forces  of  soberness  and  sacred  enthusiasm,  each  tem- 
pering and  yet  strengthening  the  other. 

(15)  See  then  that  ye  walk  (properly,  how  ye 
walk)  oiroumspeotly.— The  word  renderea  "circum- 
spectly "  is  nroperbr  strictly,  or  accurcUely — generally 
used  of  intellectual  accuracy  or  thoroughness  (as  in 
Matt.  ii.  8;  Luke  i  3;  Acts  xyiii.  25,  28;  1  Thess. 
V.  2) ;  only  here  and  in  Acts  xxyi.  5  ("  the  straitest  sect 
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Warming  against  Recldessness 


EPHESIANS,  V. 


and  Drunken  £xcUeinent, 


not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  <^^  redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil. 
(17)  Wherefore  be  ye  not  unwise,  but 
understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 


18.  0^)  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excess;  but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit ;  <^)  speaMng  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 


of  our  religion  ")  of  moral  strictness.  The  idea,  there- 
fore, is  not  of  looking  round  watchfully  against  dangers, 
but  of  "  seeing,"  that  is,  being  careful,  "  how  we  walk 
strictly ; "  of  finding  out  the  clear  line  of  right,  and 
then  keeping  to  it  strictly,  so  as  not  "to  run  uncer- 
tainly." In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Colossian 
Epistle  (CoL  iv.  5)  a  similar  admonition  has  especial 
reference  "  to  those  without,"  and  bids  us  have  a  reso- 
lute unity  of  aim,  a  distinct  religions  profession,  amidst 
all  the  bewildering  temptations  of  the  world.  Here 
if  is  more  general ;  it  bids  men  not  to  trust  wholly  to 
general  rightness  of  heart,  in  which  "the  spirit  is 
willing,*'  but  to  be  watehful  over  themselves,  and  to  be 
a  hiw  to  themselves,  "  because  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Not  as  fools,  but  as  wise.— This  still  further 
explains  the  "strictness,"  for  "wisdom"  is  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  life.  (See 
above,  cnap.  i.  8.)  He  who  has  it  not,  whatever  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts,  is  "  unwise." 

(16)  Bedeeming  tlie  time.— Or  rather,  the  oppor- 
tunity^ whenever  it  arises.  The  meaning  of  this 
plirase  (used  also  in  Col.  iv.  5)  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
its  use  (although  in  a  bad  sense)  in  Dan.  ii.  8,  "I 
know  that  you  would  gain  the  time  " — i.e.,  catch  the 
opportunity  to  escape  from  difficulty.  To  "redeem" 
is  "to  buy  up  for  oneself  "—not  havu^  essentially  the 
idea  of  ransom  or  redemption,  which  attaches  to  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Gal.  iii.  13,  iv.  5,  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  context.  As  applied  to  opportunity,  it  carries 
¥rith  it  the  idea,  first  of  making  sacrifice  for  it,  then 
quickness  in  seizing  it,  and  sagacity  in  using  it  to  the 
utmost,  whether  bv  silence  or  by  speech,  by  facing  or 
avoiding  danger,  by  yielding  to  a  crisis  (see  !]£>m. 
xii.  11)  or  conquering  it.  The  reason  given  that  "  the 
da3rs  are  evil "  must  be  taken  in  the  wi£st  sense,  of  all 
that  induces  temptation  to  swerve  out  of  the  "  strict- 
ness" of  the  right  way.  The  general  lesson  is  that 
which  is  drawn  bv  our  Lord  m  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward — ^to  apply  the  wisdom  of  the  buvers 
ana  sellers  of  the  world  to  the  work  of  "  the  chiloren 
of  Ught." 

(17)  Be  ye  not  unwise.— The  word  here  is  stronger 
than  in  verse  15;  it  is  properly  Benedess,  used  of 
"the  fool"  (in  Luke  xi.  40;  xii.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  36; 
2  Cor.  xi.  16, 19;  xii.  6,  11).  Bv  it  St.  Paul  empha- 
sisee  his  previous  warning ;  then  ne  adds  the  explana- 
tion that  to  be  "wise"  is  to  "understand  what  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is  " — ^to  know  His  puritose  towurds  us 
and  towards  the  world,  and  so  to  know  tne  true  purpose 
of  our  life.  Hence  we  are  told  in  Job  xxviii.  28,  that 
"  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom,"  or,  more  precisely, 
in  Prov.  ix.  10,  that  it  is  "  the  beg^inning  of  wisdom." 

W  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess.— From  the  general  idea  of  rec^ess  levity, 
St.  Paul  passes  on  to  the  special  sin  of  drunkenness, 
as  not  (like  gluttony)  primarily  a  gratification  <^  the 
appetite,  but  as  a  reckless  pursuit  of  excitement  at  all 
costs — glorified  as  an  excitement  of  emotion,  and  even 
of  wit  and  intellect,  in  such  contemporarv  writers  as 
Horace,  and  actually  confused,  as  in  the  ]Dion3rsiac  or 
Bacchanalian  frenzy,  with  a  divine  inspiration.  How 
necessary  the  admonition  was  we  see  by  the  directions 
as  to  the  choice  of  deigy  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 


«0 


(1  Tim.  iii.  28 ;  Tit.  i.  7 ;  ii.  3) ;  the  more  necessary, 
because  (as  1  Tim.  v.  23  shows)  tiie  right  use  of  wine 
was  recognised.  Hence  St.  Paul  empnaticall^  brands 
drunkenness  as  "  excess,"  a  word  properly  signifying 
"recklessness" — "incapable  of  saving,"  or  denying 
itself  anything,  and  naturally  passing  through  this 
want  of  self-restraint  into  profligacy— rightly  trans- 
lated **  riot "  in  Tit.  L  6, 1  Pet.  iv.  4,  as  the  correspond- 
ing adverb  is  rendered  "  riotous  living  "  in  Luke  xv. 
13.  For  drunkenness  is  at  once  the  effect  and  cause 
of  utter  recklessness.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  self-abandon- 
ment, by  which  the  sensual  or  passionate  elements  of 
the  nature  are  stimulated  to  mnzy,  while  the  self - 
controlling  judgment  is  drugged  to  sleep.  It  is  the 
cause  of  yet  greater  recklessness :  for  as  these  passions 
and  appetites  become  iaded,  thev  need  stronger  and 
stronger  stimulants,  till  the  whole  nature,  boculy  and 
mental,  is  lost  in  delirium  or  stupor. 

But  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.— The  antithesis  is 
startling,  but  profoundly  instructive.  To  the  artificial 
and  dc^ading  excitement  of  drunkenness  St.  Paul 
boldly  opposes  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  the  Spirit,  one 
form  of  mich  was  scoffingly  compared  to  it  on  the  Dav 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  13).  He  is  not  content  with 
warning  us  of  its  ruinous  excess,  or  urging  the  strictness 
of  stem  self-restraint.  Drunkenness  comes  from  an  un- 
natural craving  for  excitement,  stimulated  by  unwhole- 
some conditions  of  life,  physical  and  mental  He  would 
satisfy  the  craving,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  by  a  divin<« 
enthusiasm,  brighter  and  stronger  than  even  duty  to  God 
and  man,  brealang  out  in  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and 
love. 

(19)  Speaking  to  yourselyes  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.— The  same  words  are 
found  in  Col.  iii.  16,  with  a  notable  difference  of  appli- 
cation. There  the  idea  is  of  teaching:  "  teaching  and  ad- 
monishing one  another ;"  here,  simply  of  a  natural  vent 
for  emotion,  especially  of  thanksgivmg,  although  pro- 
bably here  also  "  to  yourselves  "  means  "  to  one  another," 
and  refers,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  public  worship.  The 
well-lmown  passage  in  Pliny,  "  Carmen  dicere  inter  se 
invicem,"  describes  alternate,  possibly  antiphonal,  sing- 
ing of  such  sacred  music  Of  the  various  lands  of  tins 
music,  the  **  psalms  "  and  ''  hymns  "  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The  *'  psalm,"  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  psalms, 
f  amihar  in  Jewish  worship,  and  as  we  know,  used  in  the 
first  instance  we  have  of  apostolic  worship  ( Acte  iv.  24). 
On  their  frequent  use  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ;  Jas.  v.  12. 
The  *'hymn"  is  purely  vocal  music,  apparently  of 
the  whole  company  (see  Matt.  zxvi.  30 ;  Acte  zvi  25), 
more  espedaUv  directed  to  praise  of  God,  and  pro- 
bably designating  the  new  utterances  of  the  Christian 
Church  itmlf .  But  the  interpretetion  of  the  *'  spiritual 
son^,"  or  "  ode,"  is  more  difficult.  It  is  often  considered 
as  mdusive  of  the  other  two  (as  etymologicBklly  it 
might  well  be),  but  the  genius  of  the  passage  appears 
to  make  it  co-ordinate,  and  so  distinct  from  them. 
From  the  use  of  the  word  "  song,"  or  "  ode,"  as  applied 
to  lyric  poetry,  it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  uiat  it 
deeeribes  more  varied  and  elaoorate  music,  sung  by  one 
person  only— a  spiritual  utterance  of  one  for  tne  whole 
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The  Enthusiasm  of  Thanksgiving. 


EPHESIANS,  V. 


The  Soberness  of  Self-resiraifU, 


singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
he^  to  the  Lord;  ^^^  giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  nnto  God  and  the 
Ftither  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ ;  <^^  submitting  yourselves  one  to 
another    in    the    fear    of  chap.  ▼.2a— 25 

God.        ^>  Wives,    submit  Duty' of  wivea 

yourselves  unto  your  own  *^^  husbands. 


eoxigrenktion.  In  a  pasn^  of  Philo  (ii.  p.  476) — quoted 
by  Dr.  Ldghtfoot  on  CoL  iii.  16— on  Jewish  sacred  music, 
we  read,  **  He  who  stands  np  sings  a  hymn  composed 
in  praise  of  Qod,  either  having  made  a  new  one  for  him- 
seffj  or  using  an  ancient  one  of  the  poets  of  days  gone 
1>v."  The  Christian  counterpart  of  this  might  well  be 
the  "spiritual  song."  To  some  such  utterance,  under 
ihe  name  of  "pnhn,"  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  in 
1  dor.  ziv.  26,  a  passage  dealing  expressly  with  special 
^iritnal  f^ts.  "£i^  one  of  yon  has  a  psalm." 
Evidently  it  might  be  strictly  a  "  hymn  "  or  "  psalm," 
though  in  oonunon  usage  (as  here)  it  would  oe  dis- 
trngiBished  from  both. 

mnging  and  making  melody  in  your  heart.— 
The  word  rendered  "making  melody"  is  the  verb 
corresponding  to  the  "  psalm  'above,  as  singing  to  the 
'"song."  This  clause  is  not  identical  but  co-ordinate 
with  the  last.  That  described  audible  and  pubHc 
melody ;  this»  the  secret  utterance  of  music  in  the  soul, 
whether  accompanying  the  other  or  distinct  from  it. 

(20)  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things.— 
This  temper  of  universal  and  pervading  thanlEfulness 
is  dwelt  upon  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
<v.  18)  as  indissolubly  unitea  with  unceasing  joy  and 
pnyer  ("Bejoice  evermore;  pny  without  ceasing;  in 
everything  eive  thanks.")  Smce  thanksgiving  is  for 
what  Gk>a  nas  given  us,  and  prayer  ror  what  we 
still  need,  both  must  be  united  m  our  imperfect  con- 
dition here.  In  Col.  iii  17  it  is  associated  with 
action  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Here 
it  is  dealt  with  alone,  as  the  basis  of  the  praises,  public 
and  private,  corporate  and  individual,  described  above. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  St.  Paul  marks  thanksffiying  as 
the  fundamental  and  invariable  element  of  aU  Christian 
worship,  clothing  itself  naturally  in  all  variet]^  of 
music ;  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  aescribes  the  habitual 
spirit  of  thankfulness,  prevailing  alike  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  undisturbed  even  by  penitent  sense  of  sin, 
as  the  inner  music  of  all  Christian  life. 

TTnto  Gk>d  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Both  these  expressions  are  em- 
phatic. To  aU  consciousnees  of  Goa  belong  fear  and 
reverence;  to  the  belief  in  Him  as  "our  Father"  (see 
Rom.  viii.  14 — ^17;  GW.  iv.  4—6)  specially  belong  love 
and  thanks^ving.  But  it  is  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ " — ^that  is,  as  identified  in  perfect  unitv 
with  IGm — ^that  we  have  the  adoption  to  sonship  which 
is  the  ground  of  such  thanksgivinfif.  So  also  in  the 
same  unity  (see  John  ziv.  13;  zv.  16;  xri.  23, 24)  we 
have  the  ground  of  perfect  confidence  in  pnyer. 

(21)  Submitting  yourselyes  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  Gk>d.— In  grammatical  construction  this 
clause  is  counected  with  the  preceding  verses ;  in  point 
of  idea  it  leads  on  to  the  next  section,  which  treats  of 
the  three-fold  submission  of  wives  to  husbands,  children 
to  parents,  slaves  to  masters.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  connection  of  idea  vrith  the  preceding  section 
also,  and  espedaUy  ¥rith  the  encouragement  of  a 
Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  last  clause.  Tne  strong  and 
frequent  emphasis  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on  sub- 
jection, whewer  (as  in  Bom.  ziii.  1 — 7 ;  1  Pei  ii  13— 
17)  to  the  civil  powers,  or  (as  here,  in  Col.  iii.  18— iv.  1, 
and  1  Pet.  iL  IS— iii  7)  to  domestic  authority,  or  (as  in 


1  Thess.  V.  12, 13;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14, 15)  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  probablv  indicates  some  tendency,  in  the 
first  exuberance  of  Christian  liberty  and  enthusiasm, 
to  disregard  the  wholesome  restraints,  laws,  and  con- 
ventions of  outward  life.  Hence  St.  Paul's  general 
caution  here,  prefatorv  to  the  more  detailed  tMching 
of  subjection  which  follows. 

[6.  Practioal  Exhortation  oontinued  (chaps,  v. 
22-VL9). 
(4)  Thb  Bbabino  of  thb  Truth  of  Unitt  on 
THB  Thbbb  Gbbat  Bblations  of  Lifb. 
(a)  Between  huabanda  and  wives — a  relation 
which  is  a  type  of  the  unity  between 
Christ  and  His  Church  (verses  22—33). 
(6)  Between  parents  and  children — a  relation 
hallowed  as  existing  "in  the  Lord"  (chap, 
vi.  1—4). 
(e)  Between  masters  and  servants — a  relation 
softened  and  deepened  by  common  service 
to  the  one  Master  (chap.  vi.  5 — 9),] 

(4  a.)  In  verses  22 — 33  St.  Paul  passes  from  wani- 
special  sins  to  consider  the  three  great 


mi 

relations  of  lite,  first  considered  as  "subjections,'^ and 
so  illustrating  the  general  precept  of  submission  in 
verse  21,  but  ultimately  viewed  in  their  reciprocity  of 
mutual  obligations  and  rights.  First,  accordingly,  he 
dwells  on  the  relation  of  marriage,  declaring  it  to  Ira 
hallowed  as  a  type  of  the  unity  of  Christ  with  His 
Church,  and  hence  drawing  the  inference  of  the  duly 
of  free  obedience  in  ti^e  wife,  and  of  self-sacrificing 
love  in  the  husband.  This  passage  may  be  held  to 
contain  the  complete  and  normal  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  on  this  great  question,  written  at  a  time 
when  Christianity  had  alreadv  be^nn  to  exalt  and  purif  v 
the  nuptial  tie ;  and  it  is  insuuctive  to  compare  it  with 
1  Cor  vii,  written  for  "  the  present  distress,"  glanc- 
ing not  obscurely  at  marriage  with  unbelievers,  and 
acbpted  to  the  condition  of  a  proverbially  proflisate 
society,  as  yet  scarcely  raised  above  the  low  heatnen 
ideas  of  marriage. 

(22)  wiTOBy  submit  yourselveB  unto  your  own 
husbands.— The  same  exhortation  is  found  in  CoL 
iii.  18 ;  Tit.  ii.  6 ;  1  Pet,  iii.  1—6 ;  and  besides 
these  formal  exhortations  there  is  distinct  aud 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  "  subjection  of  women*'  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  3,  7,  8,  9;  xiv.  34,  35;  1  ISm.  ii.  11,  12. 
Probably  the  sense  of  that  fundamental  e<j[ualit^  in 
Christ,  in  which  (see  Col.  iii.  28)  "there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,*'  while 
it  was  rightly  accepted  as  showing  that  there  is  no 
spiritual  inferiority  in  woman — such  as  Oriental  theory 
asserted,  and  even  Greek  and  corrupt  Roman  practice 
implied— was  perverted  to  the  denial  of  the  ^freater 
natural  weakness  of  woman,  from  which  subordination 
comes,  and  to  the  foolish  and  reckless  disregard 
of  all  social  conventions.  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  brings  out 
the  simple  truth  of  principle,  sanctioning  whatever  is 
fundamental  and  natural  in  woman's  subordination, 
and  leaving  the  artificial  enactments  of  law  or 
custom  to  grow  by  degrees  into  accordance  with  it. 
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Marriage  Hie  Type  of  Unity 


EPHESIANS,   V. 


betvoeen  Christ  and  His  ChurtJu 


husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord  W  Jq^  ^^ 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church: 
and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body. 
(2*)  Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  he  to  their 


own  husbands  in  every  thing.  <*^  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  chap.  v.  26-33. 
even  as  Christ  also  loved  Marnage  is  a 
the  church,  and  gave  him-  fcof  Ch^t 
self  for  it;  W  that  he  with  His 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  C*^"«5^- 


The  principle  of  sabordination  is  permanent;  the 
special  regulations  of  it  in  the  world  or  in  the  Chnrch 
mnst  vary  as  circumstances  change. 

As  unto  the  I«ord.— These  words  are  exphuned 
by  the  next  verse.  In  Col.  iii.  18  we  have  the  less 
emphatic  phrase,  "  as  it  is  fitting  in  the  Lord." 

(83)  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church.— It  is 
instructive  to  compare  this  with  the  partly  similar 
passage  in  I  Qor.  xi.  3.  There  ''  the  head  of  the  woman 
18  the  man,"  as  here;  but  "the  head  of  every  man 
(individually)  is  Christ,"  considered  in  His  numan 
nature;  and  finally,  "the  Head  of  Christ,"  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  "is  Gk)d."  There,  accordingly,  "head- 
ship "  is  simple  lordship ;  the  woman  is  subject  to  the 
man,  the  man  is  subject  to  Christ  alone ;  Christ  as  the 
Son  is  subject  to  the  Father.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  note,  first,  that  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea 
of  the  Epistle,  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church 
at  large  takes  the  place  of  His  headship  over  the 
indivicmal ;  next,  that  from  the  idea  of  His  headship  so 
conceived  is  derived  the  further  idea  of  a  spiritual 
unity,  involving  self-sacrifice  in  the  head,  as  well  as 
obedience  to  the  head ;  and,  lastly,  that  since  the  very 
idea  of  unity  in  Christ  is  unitv  with  Gh>d,  there  is 
nothing  to  correspond  to  the  thira  clause  in  the  former 
Epistle. 

t23,  24)  And  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body. 
Therefore  .  .  .—The  words  "and"  and  "is" 
are  wrongly  inserted,  and  the  word  "therefore"  is 
absolutely  an  error,  evading  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  should  be,  He  Mimaelf  being  the  Saviour 
of  the  Body,  But  .  .  .  This  clause,  in  which  the 
words  "He  Himself"  are  emphatic;  notes  (as  if  in 
order  to  guard  against  too  literal  acceptation  of  the 
comparison)  that  "  Christ "  (and  He  alone)  is  not  only 
Head,  but  "  Saviour  of  the  Body,"  i.e.,  "  of  His  body 
the  Church,"  not  only  teaching  and  ruling  it,  but  by 
His  unity  infusing  into  it  the  new  life  of  justification 
and  sanctification.  Here  no  husband  can  he  like  Him, 
and  therefore  none  can  claim  the  absolute  dex>endence 
of  faith  which  is  His  of  right.  Accordingly  St.  Paul 
adds  the  word  "  But."  Though  "  this  is  so,'^  yet  "  still 
let  the  wives,"  &e. 

As  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let 
the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every 
thing. — ^The  subjection  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
free  subjection,  arising  out  of  faith  in  His  absolute 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  of  love  for  His  unspeakable 
love.  Hence  we  gather  (I)  that  the  subordination  of 
the  wife  is  not  that  of  the  slave,  by  compulsion  and 
fear,  but  one  which  arises  from  and  preserves  freedom ; 
next  (2),  that  it  can  exist,  or  at  any  rate  can  endure, 
only  on  condition  of  superior  wisdom  and  goodness  and 
love  in  the  husband ;  thirdly  (3),  that  wBle  it  is  like 
the  higher  subordination  in  kmd,  it  cannot  be  equally 
perfect  in  degree — ^while  it  is  real  "  in  everything,"  it 
can  be  absolute  in  nothing.  The  antitype  is,  as  usual, 
greater  than  the  tjme. 

C^s)  Husbands,  lave  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church.— The  love  of  Christ  for  His 


Church  is  such  that  He  counts  Himself  incomplete 
without  her  (chap,  i  23),  and  raises  her  to  be  one  with 
Himself ;  that  He  bears  with  her  weakness  and  frailty ; 
that  He  draws  her  on  by  the  cords  of  love ;  and  that 
He  gives  np  Himself  for  her.  Only  so  far  as  the 
huslmnd  shows  the  like  love  in  perfect  sympathy,  in 
chivalrous  forbearance,  in  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  in 
wilUngness  to  self-sacrifice,  has  he  any  right  to  claim 
lordship. 

And  gave  himself  for  it.— Here,  as  before,  the 
antitype  transcends  the  type.  In  the  character  of  our 
Lord's  sacrifice,  as  an  atonement  offered  "for''  the 
Church,  and  in  the  regenerating  and  cleansing  effect  of 
that  sacrifice  (see  next  verse),  none  can  approach  Him. 
The  husband  mav  be  said  to  give  himself  for  his  wife, 
but  it  cannot  be  m  any  higher  sense  than  as  takinp^  the 
chief  share  of  the  burden,  and  if  possible  the  pam,  of 
life  for  her.  He  may  follow  Christ  in  love,  and  in  that 
alone.  Compare  St.  Paul's  words  in  Col.  i.  24,  "  I  fill 
up  that  whicn  is  behind  of  the  afiiictions  of  Christ  for 
His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church"  (where  see 
Note). 

(25—27)  In  these  verses  we  trace,  under  the  nuptial 
metaphor,  a  clear  description  of  the  tliree  great 
stages  in  salvation — ^justification  in  His  "  giving  EQm* 
self  for  us,  sanctification  in  the  **  cleansing  by  water  in 
the  Word,"  glorification  in  the  final  "  presentation  "  to 
Christ  in  glory.  The  metaphor  is  corUinly  preserved 
in  the  last  two  clauses,  which  corresxrand  to  the  bath  of 

Eurification  of  the  bride,  and  the  festal  presentation  of 
er  (usuallv  by  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  John 
iii.  29),  in  all  her  beauty  and  adornment,  to  her  husband 
at  his  own  home ;  perhaps  even  in  the  first  also,  for  the 
husband  used  to  give  a  dowry,  which  was  held  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  ancient  times  to  purchase  his  wife, 
and  here  that  which  Christ  gives  is  the  unspeakable 
price  of  His  own  Self.  Throughout,  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  not  the  individual  soul,  which  is  **  the  Spouse 
of  Christ." 

(26)  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  .  . 
— ^The  true  rendering  is,  thcU  He  might  aanetify  U^ 
having  cleansed  it  in  me  laver  of  the  water  in  [the]  Word, 
The  reference  in  "  the  laver  of  the  water  "  to  baptism, 
is  even  more  unquestionable  than  in  "  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration" of  Tit.  iii.  5.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the 
phrase  "in  the  Word"  is  in  some  wav  connected  with  that 
sacrament.  Of  the  two  Greek  woras  translated  '*  word," 
the  one  here  used  is  that  which  signifies  not  "  the  word  " 
existing  as  a  definite  thought  in  the  mind,  but  "  the 
word"  as  audibly  spoken.  It  has,  indeed,  in  the 
original  no  article,  but  this  is  probably  because  it  had 
assumed  so  technical  a  sense  as  to  resemble  a  proper 
name ;  and  it  is  best  connected  with  the  phrase  "  havuur 
cleansed  it,"  thus  being  co-ordinated^  not  suboidinateo, 
to  the  "laver  of  the  water."  Accordingly  it  would 
seem  to  signify  all  that  element  of  baptism  which  is  "  in 
word  " — ^tnat  is,  the  question  of  faith,  "  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  "  (1  Fet.  iii.  21),  and,  lastly,  the  solemn 
formula  of  baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  If  we  are  to  single 
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it  with  the  washing  of  water  bj  the  i 
word,  (*^)that  he  might  pTesent  it  to  him- 
self a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot, 
or  wrmUe,  or  any  such  thing;  but 
that  it  should  be  holj  and  without 
blemish.  W  So  ought  men  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.     He 


that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself. 
<*•>  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
flesh ;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it, 
even  as  the  Lord  the  church :  W  for  we 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  ^^  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother. 


out  any  of  these,  we  most  surely  (with  Ghiysostom) 
take  tlie  last.  Bat  it  is  better  to  embrace  the  whole, 
and  so  indade  the  whole  spiritual  element  of  baptism, 
both  the  acceptance  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the 
grace-giying  blessing  of  God. 

To  '*  sanctify"  is  here  to  consecrate  to  Himself  (oomp. 
John  zvii.  17, 19)  after  purification.  In  the  same  con- 
nection we  have  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  **Ye  were  washed,  ye 
were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified."  In  virtue  of  such 
consecration  the  Church  visible  is  ''holy"  in  idea  and 
in  capacitv — the  Church  invisible  here  (which  wiU  be 
the  Church  triumphant  hereafter),  holy  in  the  actual 
purity  which  becomes  a  consecrated  nature.  Of  such 
eonsecration  baptism  is  unquestionably  the  means ;  as 
we  see  in  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  in  fact  in 
Acts  ii.  38,  41. 

(27)  That  he  might  present  it  to  himself.— 
The  original  is  more  emphatic— ^^ot  Se  might  Himself 
pre$eai  it  to  Himself,  This  presentation  belon^d 
usually  to  the  "  paranymph,"  or  "  friend  of  the  bnde- 
noom,  to  whom  St.  John  Baptist  comoares  himself  in 
John  iii.  29  (where  see  Note) ;  St.  Paul  nimself  assumes 
that  office  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  "I  have  espoused  (or  rather, 
betrothed)  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present 
jon  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ."  Here,  however,  all 
IS  of  Christ.  He,  as  Paranymph,  comes  down  to  seek 
and  to  save  Bis  Bride ;  He,  as  Bridegroom,  receives 
her  in  His  heavenly  home. 

A  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle  .  .  .—Properly,  {that  He  might  present) 
the  Church  as  glorious,  not  having  a  spot  {i.e.,  a  stain 
on  its  purity),  or  a  wrinkle  (t.e.,  a  defect  in  its  beauty 
and  freshness  of  life);  hut  that  U  may  he  holy  (not 
merely  consecrated  to  holiness)  and  toithout  blemish 
(as  tie  is  without  blemish).  On  these  last  words  see 
Note  on  chap.  i.  4.  They  are  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficial, corresponding  (see  Col.  i.  22)  to  the  sacrificial 
use  of  the  word  "  present."  Here,  however,  they  are 
seen  clearly  to  have  reference  to  the  nuptial  metaphor 
bj  what  goes  before. 

In  all  this  we  have  a  picture  which  properlv  belongs 
io  the  Church  in  glory,  and  which  is  fully  drawn  out 
under  the  same  me&phor  as  Rev.  xix.  7 — ^9,  xxi.  2, 9, 10; 
for  only  in  it  can  the  description  be  fully  realised.  In 
enacity  and  promise  it  belongs  to  the  whole  Church 
militant;  in  reality,  but  in  imperfeciiou,  to  the  Church 
invisible  on  earth ;  in  absolute  perfection  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven. 

(%)  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  .  .  . 
— ^From  this  glorious  digression,  applying  only  to 
the  divine  Antitype,  St.  raxd  comes  back  to  the  one 
point,  in  which  tne  type  may  imitate  it — ^that  is,  a 
deep  and  unfailing  love.  "  So  "  refers  to  the  previous 
verse,  describing  the  love  of  Christ,  not  to  the  "  as  '* 
following ;  otherwise  the  want  of  connection  would  be 
strangety  abrupt.  Moreover,  from  this  idea  of  the 
love  of  Christ  as  the  pattern,  the  latter  part  of  this 
verse  and  the  f ollowingverses  naturally  arise.  Christ 
loves  the  Church  as  ms  body,  a  part  of  Himself. 
Hence  the  idea  that  the  husband  is  *'  the  head  of  the 


wife"  gives  place  to  the  absolute  identification  of 
himself  with  his  wife,  as  "  one  flesh." 

He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.— 
All  right  "  love  of  our  neighbour "  is  directed  to  be 
given  to  him  "as  to  ourselves."  It  is  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  love  of  self — that  is,  firsts  an  instinct 
(as  of  self-preservation) ;  and  next  a  rational  and 
settled  principle  (as  of  reasonable  self-love,  seeking 
our  own  perfection,  which  is  our  happiness).  Here, 
however,  this  love  to  our  neighbour  is  actually  identi- 
fied with  self-love.  The  wii&  is  the  husband's  very 
self ;  he  can  no  more  fail  to  love  her  than  to  love  him- 
self, though  (agun  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ) 
he  may  love  ner  better  than  himself.  We  may  note 
that  tins  identification  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  ba^is 
of  all  ecclesiastical,  and,  in  great  degree,  of  all  civil, 
law  of  Christian  nations  as  to  marriage. 

(89)  His  own  flesh — t.e.,  as  above  (verse  28),  his 
own  body.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  natural  care  for 
our  own  bodies ;  first,  "  to  nourish  "  (properly,  to  rear 
them  up  from  childhood,  as  in  chap.  vi.  4),  and  then 
**  to  cherish  "  (literallv,  to  keep  them  warm),  to  provide 
all  they  need  for  health,  and  comfort,  and  life.  In  all 
that  corresponds  to  both,  the  husband  is  to  show  love  to 
the  wife,  not  only  as  a  self,  but  as  a  weaker  self,  for 
whom  he  is  bound  to  think  and  to  act.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing^  that  the  very  comparison  accords  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  body  as  a  part  of  the  true  self, 
redeemed  to  be  a  temple  of  Cod ;  and  is  utterly  incon- 
gruous with  the  Gnostic  conceptions  (alreadv  beginning 
at  Colossse,  probably  not  unxnown  in  other  Asiatic 
churches)  of  all  matter  as  the  source  of  evil,  and  of  the 
body  as  that  for  which  the  spirit  should  not  deign  to 
care. 

(29,90)  Even  as  the  Lord  the  ohnrch:  for 
we  .  .  .—Again  St.  Paul  escapes  from  the  type  to  rest 
on  the  Antitype  (see  verse  32).  The  idea  of  the  natural 
rearing  and  cherishing  the  body  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  tender  care  of  Christ,  in  whi<£  He  "  rears  up  " 
His  Church  from  weak  infancy  to  full  maturitv  in 
heaven,  and  all  the  while  "  cherisnes  it  (comp.  1  Thess. 
ii.  7.  spoken  of  His  servants)  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 
her  children,"  "  carrying  it  in  His  bosom  "  (Isa.  xl.  11), 
comforting  and  cheering  its  childlike  weakness.  Hence 
he  firoes  back  again  to  speak  with  great  and  special 
empnasis  of  our  unity  witn  Him. 

Of  his  fleshy  and  of  his  bones.— Literally,  made 
out  of  His  flesh  and  bones — parts,  that  is,  of  His 

glorified  body,  having  **  flesh  and  bones"  (Luke  xxi  v. 
9).  The  expression  is  unique,  suggested,  of  course,  by 
Gen.  ii.  23, "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh,"  but  designed  to  bring  out  in  a  startling 
emphasis  the  true  meaning  of  the  familiar  phrase,  "  the 
members  of  His  body."  We  are  grafted  into  Him. 
What  we  grow  to  be  is,  so  to  speak,  the  product  of  His 
divine  suratance,  proceeding  from  the  udwelling  life 
which  gradually  forms  the  organised  limbs. 

(81)  por  this  cause. — ^In  spite  of  much  authority, 
it  seems  far  simpler  to  consi^r  the  words  "  Even  as 
the  Lord  .  .  .  His  bones "  as  parenthetical,  and  refer 
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and  shall  be  joined  nnto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  ^^  This  is 
a  great  mystery:  but  I  speak  concerning 
Christ  and  the  church.  ^^^  Nevertheless 
let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so 
love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the 
wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  VL— (1)  Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord :  Chap.  vL  i— 
for  this  is  right.  <«Hon.  ^^^*y^J 
our  thy  father  and  mother;  parents, 
which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise;  <^^  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the 


loack  to  verses  28,  29.  In  exactly  the  same  wav  our 
Lord  quotes  the  same  verse  of  Genesis  (chap.  ii.  24<)  to 
show  the  indissoluble  character  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Here  the  similarity  of  connection  ¥rith  that  of  the 
original  passage  is  even  stronger.  Because  a  man's 
wire  is  as  his  own  body,  "  for  this  cause  shall  a  man/' 
Ac.  To  connect  these  words  with  those  ^oing  before 
is  indeed  possible,  but  somewhat  too  mystical  even  for 
this  passage. 

Snail  a  man  leave  his  father  .  .  .—The  relation 
of  parentage  is  one  of  common  flesh  and  blood,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  natural  relations  which  we 
do  not  make,  but  into  which  we  are  bom.  The  relation 
•of  marriage  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  ties  into  which 
we  are  not  bom,  and  which  we  do  make  for  ourselves, 
in  accordance  with  a  true  or  supposed  harmony  of 
nature.  It  becomes,  says  Holy  Scripture,  a  relation,  not 
of  common  flesh  and  mood,  but  of  "  one  flesh."  Itself 
ori^nally  voluntary,  it  supersedes  all  natural  ties.  Our 
Lord  therefore  ados,  "  They  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
ficKsh.  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
.asunder  "  (Matt.  ziz.  6).  Hence  it  strikingly  represents 
that  unitv  with  Christ— voluntarily  initiated  by  Him, 
voluntarily  accepted  by  us — ^which  yet  so  supersedes 
aU  natural  ties  tnat  it  is  said  to  oblige  a  man  to  ''  hate 
his  father  and  mother  .  .  .  and  ms  own  life  also" 
(Luke  xiv.  26). 

(32)  This  is  a  great  mystery.— Rather,  ThU 
mystery  ia  a  great  one.  The  words  apply  to  the  type, 
as  well  as  to  the  Antitype.  (1)  The  moissoluble  and 
paramount  sacredness  ox  marriage,  as  all  history  shows, 
IS  **  a  mvstery  " — that  is  (see  chap.  i.  9),  a  secret  of  Grod's 
law,  fully  revealed  in  Christ  alone.  For  in  heathen,  and, 
to  some  extent,  even  in  Jewish  thought,  marriage  was 
.a  contract  far  less  sacred  than  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
blood ;  and  wherever  Christian  principle  is  renounced 
or  obscured,  that  ancient  idea  recurs  in  modem  times. 
It  may  be  noted  that  from  the  translation  here  of  the 
word  "  mystery,"  by  sofframefnivm  in  the  Latin  versions, 
the  application  of  the  word  "sacrament"  to  marriage 
arose.  (2)  But  the  following  words, "  But  I "  (the  word 
"  I "  being  emphatic)  **  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
Church,"  show — ^what  mdeed  the  whole  passage  has 
already  shown— that  Si  Paul's  chief  thought  has  passed 
from  the  type  to  the  Anti^rpe.  He  has  constantly  dwelt 
on  points  which  suit  only  Christ's  relation  to  the  Church, 
ana  to  that  relation  he  has,  by  an  irresistible  sfravita- 
tion  of  thought,  been  brought  back  again  ana  again. 
(3)  Yet  the  two  cannot  be  separate,  de  type  brings 
out  some  features  of  the  Antitype  which  no  other  com- 
parison makes  clear ;  and  histoir  shows  that  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  type  in  the  Church  has  depended  on  this 
great  passage— bearing,  as  it  does,  emphatic  witness 
against  the  ascetic  tendency  to  look  on  marriage  as 
•simply  a  concession  to  weakness,  and  as  leading  to  a 
life  necessarily  lower  than  the  celibate  life. 

(33)  Nevertheless.— Although,  i.e.,  the  primary  and 
perfect  application  is  to  Christ  alone,  let  the  teach- 
mg  be  so  lar  applied  to  marriage  as  that  practically 
'"  the  husband  love  his  wife  as  himself,"  and  "  the  wiie 


reverence  (properly,  fear)  the  husband."  This  return 
to  homely,  practical  duty  after  high  and  m3rsterious 
teaching  is  diaracteristic  of  St.  PauL  (See,  for 
example,  1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

VI. 

(4  h.)  In  verses  1—4.  St.  Paul  ^ses  from  the 
detailed  exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  husbands 
and  wives,  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children,  far  more  cursorily  and  simply,  but  under  the 
light  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  to  be  thought  of  as  exist- 
ing "  in  the  Lord,"  t.e.,  within  the  unity  binding  all  to 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  the  parental  authority  and 
the  right  freedom  of  the  child  are  both  hallowed. 

(^)  In  the  Lord.— The  phrase  itself,  though  familiar 
in  St.  Paul's  writings  generally,  is  specially  frequent  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  where  it  occurs  in  various 
connections  no  less  than  twenty-one  times.  (See,  for 
example,  chajps.  ii.  21;  iii.  11;  iv.  1,  17;  v.  8;  vi.  10, 
21.)  It  is,  m  fact,  a  brief  indication  of  their  great 
subject — ^unity  with  and  in  Christ.  Here  to  "  obey  in 
the  Lord  "  is  to  obey  under  the  light  and  grace  of  that 
unity,  as  already  belonging  both  to  paronts  and  children, 
and  transfigurmg  all  natural  relations  to  a  diviner 


This  is  right.— Bi^ht,  «.e.,  by  fundamental  laws  of 
humanity,  recognised  in  all  races  and  all  ages,  declared 
and  sanctiouMl  in  Grod's  commandments  (v^nses 
2,  3),  which  are  at  once  both  old  and  new ''  in  the 
Lord." 

(2)  The  first  commandment  with  promise.— 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  Decalogue  "  the  only  commandment 
with  promise  "  distinctiy  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  still 
the  first;  the  Decalogue  being  itself  the  introduction 
to  the  Law,  in  which  similar  promises  are  repeated 
again  and  again. 

(3)  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee  .  .  .—The 
quotation  is  but  slightiy  varied  from  Ex.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  V.  16.  But  by  tiie  omission  of  the  limiting 
words,  **  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee," 
St.  Paul  at  once  generalises  the  application  and  deter- 
mines it  to  the  earth,  and  not  to  "  the  good  land  "  of 
heaven.  The  words  so  interpreted  are,  therefore,  a 
promise  that  obedience  "in  the  Lord"  to  the  j^reat 
natural  law  on  which  society  rests,  shall  bring  with  it 
reward  on  earth ;  just  as  our  Lord  tells  us  of  **  meekness  " 
that  it  shall  "  inherit  the  earth  "  (Matt.  v.  5),  and  St. 
Paul  of  "godliness"  that  it  "  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  "  (1  Tim. 
iv.  8).  The  visible  exempUfioation  of  this  law  is, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  cases,  obscured  by  the  disorder 
brought  in  by  sin,  and,  moreover,  is  aJEected  by  the 
consideration  that  this  life,  being  a  discipline  for 
heaven,  must  present,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
"  imperfection  or  incompleteness,  if  viewed  alone.  But 
it  is  still  a  natural  law,  and  is  still  accordingly 
fulfilled  in  actual  experience.  The  promise  is  not 
to  us  so  important  as  to  them  of  old;  but  it  is  oars 
still. 
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EPHESIANS,  VI. 


The  Duty  of  Serva/nJU. 


eaorth.     <*>  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath:  but  bring  them 
.  up    in    the   nurture   and 

Duty*  oif  ser^  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
▼ante  and  mas-  («)  Seryants,  be  obedient  to 
*®^  them  that  are  yovr  mas- 

ters according  to  the  flesh,  witii  fear  and 


trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ;  ^®^  not  with  eyeservice,  as 
menpleasers;  but  as  the  seryants  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  Gk)d  from  the 
heart ;  <^>  with  good  will  doing  service,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men :  (^)  knowing 
that  whatsoever  good  thing   any  man 


W  FroYoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.— The 
word  IB  the  same  as  in  cha^.  iv.  26.  It  denotes  the 
exasperation  produced  hj  arbitrary  and  onsympathetic 
mle. 

Nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.— In 
this  phrase  we  have  the  two  elements  of  education. 
"Nurtnre"  is  a  word  signi^ring  generally  "the  treat* 
ment  due  to  a  child,"  but  by  usage  appropriated  to 
practical  training,  or  teaching  b^  discipline;  while 
"admonition"  is  the  "patting  children  m  mind"  by 
word  of  instruction.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristic  sternness  of  ancient  education, 
both  words  have  a  tinge  of  seyerity  in  them.  The 
"  nurture"  of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  the  "chasten- 
ing" of  the  famous  passage  in  Heb.  ziL  4—11.  (Com- 
pare the  cognate  Tcro  in  Luke  xxiii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  32; 
2  Cor.  vL  9;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  Rev.  iii.  19.)  The  "  admoni- 
tion "  is  used  in  l^t.  iii.  10  for  rebuke,  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies  warning,  is  distinguished  from  teaching  in  CoL 
iii  16.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Christianity  gradually 
softened  this  stem  authority  of  the  father — so  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  old  Roman  law — by  the  idea  suggested 
in  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "  of  the  Lord."  The 
children  belong  not  to  the  parent  only,  but  to  Christ, 
taken  into  His  arms  in  baptbm,  and  sealed  as  His 
little  ones.  Hence  the  "  rererence,"  which  Juvenal 
enforced  in  theory  as  due  to  children's  natural  purity, 
became  realised  m  Christian  practice,  and  gradu&lly 
transformed  all  Christian  education  to  greater  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  love. 

(4  c.)  In  verses  5 — ^9  the  hardest  form  of  subjection, 
that  of  slaves  to  masters,  is  dealt  with,  still  under  the 
same  idea  that  both  are  "  in  Christ."  The  slave  is  the 
servant  of  Christ  in  obeying  his  master,  the  master  is 
a  fellow-servant  with  his  Save  to  the  same  Divine 
Lord.  We  notice  on  this  particular  subject  a  remark- 
able emphasis,  and  a  singular  closeness  of  parallelism 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  Onesi- 
muB  wifii  St.  Paul  at  the  time,  whidi  would  natundly 
jnress  on  him  some  special  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  Christiani^  to  slavery.  Accordingly  St.  Paul's 
jpeneral  attituae  towards  slavery  will  be  best  considered 
m  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (which  see).  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  while  the  institution,  unnatural 
as  it  is,  is  left  untouched,  the  declaration  of  a  common 
fellowship  in  Christ  enunciates  a  principle  absolutely 
incompatible  with  slavery,  and  destmed  to  destroy  it. 

C)  Your  masters  according  to  the  flesh.— This 
phrase  (used  also  in  Coi  iii.  12)  at  once  implies  the 
necessary  limitation  of  all  human  slavery.  It  can  sub- 
jugate and  even  kill  the  body,  but  it  cannot  touch 
the  spirit;  and  it  belongs  only  to  the  visible  life 
of  this  world,  not  to  the  world  to  come.  The  slave  is 
a  man  in  spiritual  and  immortal  being,  not  a  "  living 
tool "  or  "  cnattel,"  as  even  philosophy  called  him. 

With  fear  and  tremoling.— The  phrase  is  a 
favourite  one  with  St.  Paul.    (See  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor. 


vii.  15 ;  PhiL  iL  12,  in  all  which  cases  it  is  applied  to 
the  condition  of  man  as  man  under  the  weight  of 
solemn  responsibility  before  Qod.)  It  recognises  the 
"  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear  "  (Rom.  viii.  15)  necessarily 
belonging  to  afi  who  are  "under  law,"  i.e.,  under 
obedience  to  the  will  of  another,  as  enforced  upon  them 
by  compulsion ;  and  this  fear,  moreover,  is  viewed  as 
showing  itself  in  "  trembling  "  anxiety  to  obey.  So  St. 
Peter  commands  (1  Pet.  ii  18),  "  Servants,  be  subject 
to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  f  reward ;  "  ana  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  describes  the  suffering  herein  implied  as  a 
fellowship  with  iiie  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(verses  21—24). 

Singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ.— 
The  phrase  "  singleness  of  heart,"  is  here  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  from  which  all  others  (see  Rom.  xii.  8 ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  2 ;  ix.  11,  13)  may  be  derived.  It  means 
having  but  one  aim,  and  that  the  one  which  we  profess 
to  have,  with  no  duplicity  of  reservation  or  hypocrisy. 
Such  singleness  of  heart  cannot  be  given  perfectly  to 
any  merely  human  service,  because  no  such  service  lias  a 
right  to  our  whole  heart ;  hence  St.  Paul  adds,  "  as  unto 
Christ,"  bidding  them  look  on  their  service  as  a  part 
of  the  service  to  Him  who  can  claim  absolute  devotion. 

(8)  Not  with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers.— 
This  verse  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
singleness  of  heart.  The  word  "eyeservice"  (used 
here,  and  in  Cd.  iii.  22)  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  and  to 
these  passages ;  the  word  "  menpleasers  "  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  used  in  the 
LXX.;  and  the  antithesis  of  "pleasing  men"  and 
"  pleasing  God  "  is  not  unf requent  with  St.  Paul.  (See 
Gal.  i.  10, 11 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.)  To  a  slave,  looking  on 
his  master's  authorit;^  as  mere  power  imxKwed  by  the 
cruel  laws  of  man,  tms  "  eyeservice  "  is  found  to  be  an 
all  but  irresistible  temptation.  It  is  only  when  he  looks 
on  himself  as  "the  slave  of  Christ ''--who  Himself 
"  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave  "  (Phil.  ii.  7)  in  order 
to  work  out  the  will  of  Gk>d  in  a  sinful  world,  and  to 
redeem  all  men  from  bondage — ^that  he  can  possibly 
serve  from  the  heart. 

(7)  With  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men.— Here  we  ascend  to  a  still 
higher  qujJity  than  "siDgleness  of  heart."  To  do 
service  "  with  good  will,"  that  is,  gladly  and  cheerfully, 
"counting  it  loy  to  spend  and  to  be  spent"  in  the 
service,  is  really  to  serve,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  free- 
man. Only  so  far  as  in  the  relation  of  slaves  to 
masters  there  is,  or  has  been,  any  shadow  of  the  filial 
and  parental  relation,  is  this  possible  on  merely  human 
grounds.  But  St.  Paul  urges,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  that  the 
slave  **  when  called  in  the  Lord,  becomes  the  Lord's 
freeman,"  entering  a  "  service  which  is  perfect  freedom." 
That  conception,  lo^cally  worked  out,  has  ultimately 
destroyed  slavery.  Meanwhile  it  gave  to  the  slave  in 
his  slavery — ^Hghtened  though  not  yet  removed — ^the 
power  of  service  "  with  gooa  will,  as  to  the  Lord." 

(8)  The  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord.— 
This  verse    clenches   the    previous    exhortations    by 
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DxUy  of  Masters. 


EPHESIANS,  VI. 


Fhial  ExharUUum. 


doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  <®)And, 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them, 
forbearing^  threatening:  knowing  that 
your  Master  also  ^  is  in  heaven ;  neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him. 


1  Or,  moderatiitg. 

S  Some  read,  both 
your  Matter  and 
thetrB. 


^^^  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in 

the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 

of   his    might.      <">     ~ 

on     the     whole     armour  fight  the  spi- 

of  God,  that  ye   may  be  n*°«l^ttie, 

able    to    stand    against    the   wiles   of 


Tj,  4.  Chap.vL10— 12. 
•tU*J  Exhortation  to 


the  iiicalcation  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  hope. 
The  phrase  itself  is  emphatic — not  "he  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  his  deed,  but  *'  he  shall  receive  the 
deed  itself,"  considered  as  a  thing  still  living  and 
returning  on  his  head,  both  in  the  judffments  of  life 
and  in  what  we  rightly  call  the  "  Last  Jadnnent  **  of 
the  Qreat  Day.  A  slave  in  the  eye  of  the  u,w  had  no 
rights,  and  tlierefore  no  responsibility  or  hope.  St. 
Paul  therefore  bids  him,  as  a  Christian,  lift  his  tnonghts 
to  a  region  in  which  all,  bond  and  free  alike,  may 
hear  the  blessing,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

(d)  Do  the  same  things  unto  them— i.e.,  treat 
them  as  flesh  and  blood  like  yourselves,  having,  as  men, 
the  same  claims  on  you  as  you  on  them ;  "  do  unto  them 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  The  parallel 
passage  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1)  is  tne  best 
comment  on  this,  "  Give  unto  your  servants  what  is  just 
and  equal."  "  To  forbear  threatening,"  or,  as  in  the 
original,  "  the  threatening,"  which  is  so  common,  is  one 
example  of  this  sense  of  sympathy.  For  threatening 
implies  at  every  moment  compulsion  and  coercion  from 
a  position  of  tyrannical  superiority;  dealing  with  the 
slave  as  one  who  has  in  him  no  free  energy  and  no 
sense  of  duir,  and  who  must  be  driven  like  a  brute- 
beast,  not  lea  or  guided  as  a  man. 

Your  Master  also.— The  stronger  marginal  read- 
ing is  perhaps  better,  their  Master  and  yowrs, 

Bespect  of  persons.- In  this  phrase  the  word 
"  person  "  is  used  in  its  original  sense  (still  lingering 
in  our  modern  use  of  "person"  ana  "personal, 
for  "  body "  and  "  bodily,")  of  the  persona,  i.e., 
"  the  mask  "  of  outward  condition,  circumstance,  and 
privilege.  In  this  general  sense  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii. 
16)  is  said  "to  regard  not,"  and  (Luke  ul  21)  "to 
accept  not"  the  person  of  man,  because  "He  teaches 
the  way  of  Grod  in  truth**  This  sense  is  illustrated 
in  different  forms  by  the  other  uses  of  the  word 
''ren>ect  of  persons,'*  and  the  corresponding  verb  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  in  Acts  x.  34,  Bom.  ii.  11, 
it  is  used  of  the  distinction  of  privilege  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision ;  in  Qal. 
ii.  6,  of  apostolic  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men;  in 
Jas.  ii.  1,  9,  of  distinction  of  social  rank;  here  and  in 
Col.  iii.  25,  of  the  difference  between  the  slave  and  the 
freeman.  In  the  modem  sense  of  "  person,"  as  signi- 
fying the  real  man,  there  is,  and  must  be,  "respect  of 
persons "  in  all  righteous  judgment,  whether  of  Qod 
or  man. 

[6.  Conclusion  (chap,  vl  10—24). 

(1)  Final  Exhobtation  to  put  on  the  whole 

armour  of  Grod,  in  order  to  stand  fast  in  the 
struggle,  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  uneartmy  powers  of  evil  (verses 
10-17). 

(2)  Special  Dbsibe  of  theib  Pbatess,  as 

for  themselves  and  for  all  men,  so  especiWIIv 
for  St.  Paul  himself  (verses  18—20),  ^ 

(3)  Commendation  of  TrcHicus  (rewes  21  q. 

(4)  Closing  Salutation  (ver8ee23,24)^J     *  ^2)- 


5^ 


(1)  In  verses  10 — ^17  St.  Paul  sums  up  his  practical 
exhortation  in  tliat  magnificent  description  which  has 
ever  since  laid  hold  of  Christian  imagination,  both  in 
metaphor  and  in  aUegoiy.  He  paints  Qie  Christian  life 
as  a  battle  against  spiritual  powers  of  evil,  waged  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  panoply  of  God. 
We  trace  the  germ  of  this  great  passage  first  in  St 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle  (1  Thess.  ▼.  8,  9),  and  then 
in  the  later  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap.  xiiL  12). 
In  both  these  cases  the  image  is  of  soldiers  starting 
from  deep  at  day-break  to  arm  for  the  fray  in 
the  mommg  light.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  thoughtful  style  of  this  Epistle, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  wmch  it  was  written 
(in  the  watchful  presence  of  the  full- armed  Roman 
''  soldiers  that  kept "  St.  Paul),  that  the  image  there 
briefly  touched  is  nere  worked  out  in  full  beauty  of 
detail. 

(10)  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in 
the  Lord.— The  address  "  my  brethren  "  appears  to 
be  an  interpolation  (probably  from  Phil.  iii.  1).  Fre- 
quent as  it  IS  from  Si,  Paul,  it  is  not  found  either  in  this 
or  in  the  Colossian  Epistle. 

Be  strong.— Properly,  he  strengthened  in  the  inner 
man ;  go  onfirom  strength  to  strength  (as  in  Acts  ix.  22 ; 
2  Tim.  ii  1).  So  in  PhiL  iv.  13  we  have  the  coj^- 
nate  expression,  "  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me,*'  m 
whom  "I can  do  all  things.'*  The  conception  is  nearly 
that  of  chap.  iii.  16 ;  except  that  there  the  idea  is  rather 
of  passive  strength  and  firmness,  here  of  active  power 
to  nght  "  in  the  power  of  GU>d*s  might,"  working  in  us, 
because  it  works  in  our  Master.  (Comp.  chap,  i  19, 
20.)  It  differs  also  from  that  which  follows.  ^*  Christ 
in  us  *'  is  here  our  life  and  indwelling  strength ;  in 
the  next  verses  the  likeness  of  Christ,  as  manifested 
in  various  graces,  is  the  armour  **put  on"  for  the 
battle. 

W  Put  on  the  whole  armour.— The  spedal 
emphasis  in  this  verse  is  on  '*  the  whole  armour," 
or  "panoply*'  (a  word  only  used  here  and  in  Luke 
xi.  ^);  not  mainly  on  its  strength  or  its  bright- 
ness, as  "  armour  of  light "  (comp.  Rom.  xiiL  12), 
but  on  its  completeness,  providing  against  all  "  the 
wiles"  and  "all  the  fiery  darts'^ of  the  Evil  One, 
leaving  no  one  point  unguarded  by  a  carelessness  which 
may  be  fatal  on  all.  In  this  it  accords  well  with  the 
general  completeness  and  harmony  of  idea  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle. 

To  put  on  the  "armour  of  Grod " — given  us,  that  is. 
by  Gtod — is  declared  (by  comparison  of  Rom.  xiiL  12  and 
14)  to  be  to  "  put  on  tne  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Hence 
its  completeness  corresponds  to  the  divine  perfection  of 
His  true  ]iXjaDAmty.  We  are  "to  grow  up  unto  Him 
in  all  thiw/fs"  (chap.  iv.  15),  to  put  on  His  image  in 
all  the  vT^mOBy  of  "truth"  and  "righteousness," 
of  "peai^  ^^  "faith,**  to  receive  and  use  His 
"  sal^S^  '^     msA  ^^d  ^©  spiritual  energy  of  His 

TW***  oi  ^®  devil.— The  word  "  wiles  "  (used 

only  V  V{     J     X^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^  ^®  *"  almost  technical 
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Tlie  Armour  of  God, 


the  devil.  <^>  For  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  mlers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness^  in  high^ 
places.     ^^>  Wherefore  take  unto  you 


8  Or,    havlfuf 
overcome  all. 
1 0Ttieiclceds9irU». 


'  z  Or,  fc«an 


the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  je  may 
be  able  to  withstand  in  ^,  -lo— 17 
the  evil  day,  and  hav-  in  tf e^fiiU  perl 
ing  done  all,*  to  stand.  Section  of  the 
<^*)  Stand  therefore,  having  ™^^^'  ^'  ^^• 
your    loins     girt    about    with    truth. 


word  for  the  stratagems  of  a  skilful  leader.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  these  "wfles"  are  ascribed  to  the  devil,  the 
"  prmce  of  the  evil  spirits  "  directing  his  hosts  against 
the  army  of  Christ;  the  actual  "wrestling"  of  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  is  with  these  evil  spirits  themselves. 
The  word  "  wrestling  *'  is,  of  course,  not  used  tech- 
nically, otherwise  the  counsel  must  have  been  (as  in 
Heb.  zii.  1)  to  divest  oneself  of  all  encumbrance.  It 
is  the  personal  grapple  with  the  foe.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
^'wrestlinpf  with  the  angel"  of  Gen.  xzxii.  24 — 29, 
though  with  a  wholly  diverse  application. 

(MFFor  we  wrestle.— Properly,  For  our  toreatling 
is.  That  there  is  a  struggle,  a  "  battle  of  life,"  must 
be  assumed  at  once  by  aU  who  look  at  the  world  as  it 
is ;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  against  flesh  and  blood, 
or^ainst  a  more  unearthly  power  of  evil. 

Ilesh  and  blood. — Cnr  rather  (as  perhaps  also  in 
Hebu  iL  14),  blood  arid  flesh.  So  in  John  i.  13,  "  Not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh."  In  Matt.  xvi. 
17,  1  Cor.  XV.  50,  we  have  "  flesh  and  blood."  The 
sense  is  clearly,  as  the  comparison  of  all  these 
passages  shows,  "  mere  human  power."  Possibly  the 
word  "blood"  is  here  put  first  to  prevent  even  a 
moment's  confusion  with  the  idea  of  wrestling  against 
'^the  flesh"  as  an  evil  power  within  ourselves.  In 
many  passages  of  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  had  dwelt 
on  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  to  the  heathen 
life,  and  the  dutj  of  rebuking  and  putting  to  shame 
the  works  of  aarkness;  but  here  he  warns  us 
that  the  struggle  is  not  a  struggle  with  the  "flesh 
and  blood"  of  wicked  men — a  struggle  which 
may  still  admit  of  some  reserve  of  sympathy — ^but 
a  truceless  war  with  the  spiritual  powers  of  evil 
themselves. 

Against  principalities,  against  powers.— See 
Note  on  chap.  L  21. 

Against  the  rulers  .  .  .—  "  Principalities  "  and 
**  powers "  describe  simply  aufi^lic  powers,  whether  of 
good  or  evil  But  in  the  following  clauses  St.  Paul 
defines  them  as  powers  of  evil,  and  appears  to  indicate 
two  different  aspects  of  this  evil  power.  The  original 
phrase  is  striking  and  powerful,  "ag^nst  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  damiess,  against  the  spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenfy  places." 

The  rulers  of  the  darkness.— Proi)erly,  ihe 
world-rtders  of  this  darkness.  This  phrase  is  simplj 
a  poetical  expression  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
title  •*  the  prince  of  this  world,"  applied  to  Satan  in 
John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvi.  11  (on  which  see  Notes).  For 
*'  this  darkness  "  is  obviously  (as  our  version  renders  it, 
following  an  early  gloss  on  the  passage]  "  the  darkness 
<jf  this  present  world,"  as  a  world  overshadowed  by 
bin,  ana  so  kept,  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  light 
of  God-  The  title  "the  prince  of  this  world,"  was 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  Satan,  especially  in  reference 
to  his  power  over  the  heathen,  as  lying  outside  the 
safety  oi  the  covenant.  St.  Paul  applies  it  in  a  cor- 
responding sense  here  to  those  outside  the  wider 
covenant  m  the  gospel ;  just  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  5,  1  Tim.  L 
20,  he  speaks  of  excommunication  from  the  Church  as 
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a  "  delivery  to  Satan."  The  spirits  of  evil  are  there- 
fore spoken  of  as  wielding  the  power  which  the 
Tempter  claims  for  himself  (in  Luke  iv.  6)  over  such 
souls  as  are  still  in  darkness  and  alienation  from 
GU>d.  This  is  a  power  real,  but  limited  and 
transit'Ory,  able  only  to  enslave  those  who  *' yield 
themselves"  to  it,  and  destined  to  be  overcome; 
and  it  seems  to  refer  especiaUy  to  the  concrete 
power  of  evil,  exercised  through  physical  and  human 
agency. 

Spiritual  wickedness  in  high  plaoes.— The 
''spiritual  powers"  are  not  spiritual  principles,  but 
"spiritual  hosts"  of  wickedness;  and  the  phrase  "in 
the  heavenly  pkoes,"  corresponding  to  "  the  power  of 
the  air  "  in  cnap.  ii.  2  (where  see  Note),  stands  ob- 
viously in  antithesis  to  "  the  darkness  of  this  world." 
The  sense,  as  in  all  other  cases,  seems  to  be  local.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  i.  3.)  The  spiritual  hosts  of  evil  are 
described  as  fighting  in  the  region  above  the  earth. 
But  the  meaning  underlying  this  figure  surely  points  to 
the  power  of  evil  as  directly  spiritual,  not  acting 
through  physical  and  human  agency,  but  attackuig 
the  spirit  in  that  higher  aspect,  in  which  it  contem- 
plates heavenly  things  and  ascends  to  the  com- 
munion with  Grod.  As  the  former  idea  corresponds  to 
the  gross  work  of  temptation  on  the  high  mountain, 
so  this  to  the  subtler  spiritual  temptation  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

(13)  In  the  evil  oay.— Comp.  chap.  v.  15, "  Because 
the  days  are  evil."  The  evil  day  is  any  day  of  which  it 
may  be  said  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  your  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness "  (Luke  xxii.  53).  In  this 
life  all  days  may  be  evil,  but,  except  to  the  reprobate, 
none  wholly  evil;  for  out  of  evu  "all  things  work 
together  for  good." 

Maying  done  all,  to  stand.— Tlie  rendering  (see 
Chrysostom)  "  having  overcome  all  "is  tempting,  but 
does  not  accord  with  St.  Paul's  use  of  ibhe  original  word. 
The  exhortation  is  first  "  to  withstand,"  i.e.,  to  resist 
all  distinct  attacks ;  then,  when  in  this  we  have  "  done 
all "  that  we  are  from  time  to  time  called  to  do,  "  to 
stand,"  i.e.,  to  plant  our  feet  firmly  on  the  rock,  being 
"  steadfast  and  unmovable  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  58).  The  one 
conveys  the  idea  of  bravery  and  activity ;  the  other  of 
calm,  well-balanced  steadfastness. 

(14—17)  In  this  magnificent  passage,  while  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  formal  and  systematic 
exactness,  it  is  dear  that  (as  usual  in  St.  Paul's  most 
figurative  passages)  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  dis- 
tinct method  of  idea.  Thus  (1)  the  order  in  which  the 
armour  in  enumerated  is  clearly  the  order  in  which  the 
armour  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  actually  put  on.  It 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  invariable  order  in 
which  Homer  describes  over  and  over  again  the 
arming  of  his  heroes.  First  the  belt  and  the  corselet, 
which  met  and  together  formed  the  body  armour ;  then 
the  sandals ;  next  the  shield,  and  after  this  (for  the  strap 
of  the  great  shield  could  hardly  pass  over  the  helmet^ 
the  helmet  itself ;  then  the  soldier  was  armed,  and  only 
had  to  take  up  the  sword  and  spear.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  St.  Paul  omits  the  spear  (the  pilum  of  the 
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The  Sword  of  tU  Spirit., 


and  haying  on  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness;  <"^J  and  yonr  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace ;    W  above  all,  taking  the  shield 


of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to> 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
(^^>  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  ia 


BoQum  soldier)— exactly  that  part  of  his 
which,  when  on  g^rd  within,  tne  soldier  wouTd  not  be 
likely  to  assume.  (2)  Amn,  since  "  to  put  on  the  ar- 
mour of  lifi^ht "  is  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  it 
follows  that  the  yarions  parts  of  the  defensive  armour 
are  the  yarious  parts  of  the  ima^  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  hence  thejr  are  properly  His,  and  are  through 
His  mli  appropriated  By  us.  Thus  the  "righteous- 
ness is  clearly  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  realised  in 
us  (oomp.  Phu.  iii.  9);  the  sandals,  which  give  &m 
footing,  are  the  gospel  of  our  peace  in  Him ;  the  saJva- 
tion  is  His  salvation  worked  out  in  us.  Only  the  sword 
is  in  no  sense  our  oytu:  it  is  the  "Word  of  Grod" 
wielded  by  us,  but  in  itself  "  living  and  powerful  and 
sharp"  (Heb.iv.  12). 

(i*t  Yotir  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness.— 
There  is  here  an  obvious  reference  to  two  passages  of 
Isaiah  (xi.  5;  lix.  17),  "Righteousness  shall  m  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,"  "  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a 
breastplate."  Truth  and  righteousness  are  virtually 
identical,  or,  at  least,  inseparable.  Hence  they  are 
compared  to  the  strong  belt,  and  the  breastplate  con- 
tinuous with  it,  forming  together  the  armour  of  the 
body.  Perhaps  "  truth  ^'  is  taken  as  the  belt  because 
it  is  the  one  bond  both  of  society  and  of  individual 
character.  But  it  is  in  the  two  together  that  men 
stand  "armed  strong  in  honesty."  In  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
the  metaphor  is  different  and  perhaps  less  exact.  There 
the  breastplate  is  the  "  breastplate  of  faith  and  love" 
— ^that  which  here  is  the  shield. 

W  Shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peaoe.— This  passage  is  one  which  even  to  the  Greek 
interpreters  (see  Chrvsostom)  was  obscure.  What  is 
"the  preparation  of  tne  gosnel  of  peace"  P  (1)  It  has 
seemed  to  many  natural  to  illustrate  this  phrase  by  the 
celebrated  passa^  (Isa.  Iii.  7;  Bom.  x.  15),  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace";  and  to  interpret, "  shod  in  (or, ^or)  preparing  the 
way  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  But  this  is  inappropriate 
to  the  whole  context ;  for  each  piece  of  armour  is  a 
quality,  and  not  a  function.  (2)  Aeain,  the  word 
rendered  "  preparation,"  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  the  LXX.  we  find  it  used  in  its  most 
obvious  sense  of  "  preparedness  "  or  "  readiness  "  (as  in 
Ps.  X.  17,  "  preparedness  of  heart,"  and  Neh.  ii.  3)  ; 
but  this  sense  will  not  suit  the  passage,  for  "  readiness 
of  the  gospel  of  peace"  is  hardly  intelli^le,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  quality  of  the  souL  (3)  We  come 
therefore,  at  last,  to  a  derivative  and  improper  sense, 
which,  however,  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  LXX., 
viz.,  "  foundation  "or  "  base,"  as  in  Dan.  xi.  7 ;  Ezra 
ii.  6,  and  iii.  3;  Zech.  v.  10;  Ps.  Ixixviii.  14.  The  con- 
text certainly  soggMts  that  we  should  explain  the  word 
here  by  this  last  Hellenistic  use,  as  signifying  simply 
the  "  footing  "  or  "  basis."  The  ccdigce,  or  sandals,  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  heavy  sandids  studded  with 
hobnails,  to  give  a  secure  foothold  to  those  who  would 
stand  firm.  St.  Paul  identifies  these  with  the  firm 
"footing  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  Olearlv  the  word 
"  peace  is  here  empnatic.  The  gospel  is  looked  upon  as 
the  declaration  of  "peace  on  eartn,  goodwill  towards 
men."    The  firm  stand  on  this  message  is  the  firm 
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assurance  of  God*s  love.  In  this,  and  this  alone,  we 
stand.  No  doubt,  thb  is  in  some  sense  faith,  but  fiuth 
of  a  wholly  different  character  from  the  defensivo 
faith  of  the  next  verse. 

(16)  Above  all.— Properly,  over  aU,  or  heeidee  all 
else.  The  shield  here  is  the  laxge  heavy  shield 
coverinp^  the  whole  bodv,  in  which  the  "  fierv  darts  " 
— ^that  is,  the  arrows,  yrith  the  points  made  red  hot,  or 
wrapped  in  with  burning  tow  (comp.Ps.  vii.  14 ;  cxx.  4) 
— ^may  fix  and  bum  themselves  out  without  harm.  St. 
Paul  likens  it  to  "  faith."  This,  however,  is  neither  the 
"  faith  in  which  we  stand  "  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  nor  the  ener- 
getic faith  of  Heb.  xL  It  is  the  faith  o^  patience  and 
endurance,  the  almost  passive  faith,  trusting  in  God's 
protection  and  submissive  to  His  will,  on  which  th& 
darts  of  temptation,  whether  from  fear,  or  from  lust^ 
or  from  doubt,  fall  harmless.  The  best  commentary 
after  all,  on  the  words  is  found  in  Christian's  conflict 
with  ApoUyon  in  the  Pilgrim^ a  Progress, 

(17)  And  take.— There  is  a  break  here.  We  are 
said  not  to  put  on,  but  to  "  take  "  (or  rather,  receive) — 
a  word  specially  appropriate  to  "  salvation." 

The  helmet  of  Biuvation.— The  word  here  (as  in 
Luke  ii.  30 ;  iiL  6 ;  Acts  xxviii.  28)  rendered  "  salva- 
tion,*' is  not  the  word  commonly  so  rendered  in  the 
New  Testament  It  is,  indeed,  not  "  salvation  "  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  general  expression  for  "that  which  tends, 
to  salvation."  iBut  it  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa. 
lix.  17,  which  seems  obviously  referred  to,  "  He  put"  a 
helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head."  In  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
where  the  breastplate  is  "  of  faith  and  love,"  the  helmet 
supplies  the  third  member  of  the  triad  of  Christian 
graces  in  *'the  hope  of  salvation."  Here  the  metaphor 
IS  probably  somewhat  different.  The  helmet  guarding 
the  head,  the  most  noble  and  vital  part,  is  "s^vation'^ 
in  the  concrete — all  that  is  of  the  Saviour,  all  that 
makes  up  our  "state  of  salvation"  by  His  atonement 
and  grace — received  in  earnest  now,  hoped  for  in 
perfection  hereafter. 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  whioh  is  the  word 
of  Gk>d.— In  this  we  pass  to  the  one  offensive  weapon 
of  the  Christian,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit" — i.e.,  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit — which,  like  the  helmet,  but 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  defensive  armour,  does  not 
become  a  part  of  himself,  but  is  absolutely  of  God* 
The  passage  reminds  us  at  once  of  Heb.  iv.  12 :  "  The 
word  of  God  is  living  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword."  Hut  there  (as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  26;  2  Cor.  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  26 ;  2  Tim.ii.  29)  the  omnal 
word  is  the  larger  and  deeper  word  (Logos),  signi^ring 
the  truth  of  Grod  in  itself,  and  gradually  leading  up  to 
the  ultimate  sense  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  is  the 
"Word  of  God,"  revealing  the  Godhead  to  man. 
Accordingly  the  work  of  the  Word  there,  is  that  of  the 
"  engrafted  Word,"  "  to  divide  asunder  the  soul  and 
the  spirit"  within.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
another  expression  {Bkema),  signifying  the  Word  as 
spoken;  and  St.  Peter  (in  1  Pet  i.  25)  defines  it 
exactly :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever ; 
and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
unto  you."  We  cannot,  of  course,  liinit  it  to  Holy 
Scripture,  though  we  naturally  remember  that  our 
Lord  used  the  Scriptures  as  His  only  weapon  in  tho 
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ComriMndcUiion  of  Tychxcus. 


the  word  of  God:  ^^^  praying  always 
chaD.  Yt  18-  ^^  8^  prayer  and  sup- 
20.  Kequest  for  plication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
their  prayers,  matching  therennto  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all 
saints;  (^>  and  for  me,  that  utterance 
may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open 
my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the 


1  Or,  <»  a  ehaia. 
t  Or.  thereof. 


mystery  of  the  gospel,  W  for  which  I 
am  an  ambassador  in  bonds :  ^  that 
therein^  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought 
to  speak.  t^>  But  that  ye  also  may 
know  my  a&irs,  and  how  chap.  vi.  21, 22. 
I  do,  Tychicus,  a  beloved  Commendation 
brother  and  faithful  minis-  ^^  Tychicua. 
ter  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to  you 


TemptatioiL  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  howerer  and 
wherever  spoken,  able  to  pnt  to  ehame  and  to  flight  the 
povrers  of  evil. 

(2)  (IS)  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
sapplioation.— In  this  verse  the  metaphor  gives  place 
to  oiject  exhortation,  nnless,  indeed,  in  the  word  "watch  " 
there  stiD  lingers  some  reference  to  the  soldier  on  grnard. 
"Prayer*  is  the  general  word  for  "worship,"  appro- 
priated to  God  alone ;  "  supplication,"  used  also  towards 
man,  is  one  element  of  such  worship — the  asking  what 
we  need  from  God.  In  PhiL  iv.  6  we  have  firat  the 
general  word  "  prayer,"  and  then  the  two  chief  elements 
of  worship,  "  supplication  with  thanksgiving."  It  is  by 
prayer  that  all  tne  heavenly  armour  is  put  on. 

In  the  Spirit.— That  is,  "  in  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (as 
in  verse  18).  Compare  the  relation  of  prayer  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Bom.  viii.  26,  27. 

And  watching  thereunto  with  all  persever- 
ance.— ^These  words  in  themselves  obviously  supply 
the  other  part  of  our  Lord's  command,  "Watch  and 
pray,"  naturally  apposite  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ohnstian  warfare.  "Perseverance"  implies  exertion, 
holdii^  out  amnst  fatigue  and  difficulty.  The  corre- 
fipondm^  verb  is  used  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  labour  (see  Acts  li  42;vi4;  viii.  13);  but 
especially  in  connection  with  prajrer  (Acts  i.  14;  Bom. 
zii  12 ;  GoL  iv.  2).  Perhaps  from  this  frequent  con- 
nection St.  Paul  is  induced  to  add  to  it  "  supplication," 
and  this  time  ''for  all  saints,"  so  leading  on  to  his 
usual  request  for  the  prayers  of  his  bremren.  For 
this  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  the  perfect 
appropriateness  of  idea;  unce  the  whole  picture 
hitnerto  has  been  of  the  fight,  waged  by  each  for  him- 
self (although  side  by  side  with  others),  m  the  combined 
power  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  for  God's  help. 

(18.  m  And  supplication  for  all  saints ;  and  for 
me. — It  is  curious,  and  probably  not  accidental,  that 
the  prepositions  in  these  two  clauses  are  different.  The 
first  18  properly  "  touching  aU  saints,"  and  the  second 
"  on  benalf  of  me."  Both  are  often  interchanged ;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  here  a  touch  oC  greater  earnestness 
in  the  request  of  their  prayers  for  nimself ,  in  especial 
reference  to  the  need  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  worda 

(19)  That  utterance  may  be  given  me,  that  I 
may  open  my  mouth  .  .  . — This  hardly  renders 
the  ori^nal "  that  word  may  be  given  me  in  opening 
my  mouth.'*  The  "  opening  the  mouth" — an  expression 
always  used  of  solemn  and  deliberate  utterance — seems 
taken  for  minted.  What  the  Apostle  desires  them  to 
pray  for  is  that  "word  may  be  nven  him" — "the 
woni  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the 
Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  according  to  our  Lord's 
promise  (Matt.  x.  19,  20),  **  It  shall  m  given  you  in  the 
same  hour  what  you  shall  speak;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh 
in  you."  Then  he  adds  as  a  consequence  of  this— to 
make  known  in  plainness  of  speech  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel  For  to  make  known  a  mystery  in  simplicity 
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needs  not  only  boldness  to  speak,  but  also  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  word  of  Grod. 

The  mystery  of  the  gospeL— The  word  "  gospel " 
being  used  emphatically  is,  <d  course,  the  mystery  of 
the  new  and  universal  grace  of  God  to  the  Gentiles 
of  which  he  speaks  at  large  in  chap.  iii.  1 — 10.  Thi^ 
was  " made  known  to  him; "  he  desires  inspiration  "  to 
make  it  known  "  to  others. 

(20)  In  bonds.— Rightly,  as  in  the  marsnn,  in  a 
chain.  The  word  is  tne  same  which  is  used  in  Acts 
xxviii.  20,  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  in  this 
chain."  It  occurs  also  in  Mark  v.  4,  Luke  viii.  29, 
where  it  is  distinguished  from  a  ''fetter"  properly 
so  called,  as  binding  the  feet,  and  therefore  obviously 
signifies  a  "manacle"  binding  the  hand.  Both  are 
included  (see  Luke  viii.  29)  in  the  general  word  "bonds." 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  custom  of  chaining 
the  prisoner  by  the  hand  to  the  soldier  who  kept  him. 
Thus  in  Acts  xii.  6  we  read  that  Peter  "  was  sleeping 
between  two  soldiers,"  and  therefore  "  bound  with  two 
manacles;"  and  in  Acts  xxi.  33  that  a  similar  pre- 
caution was  used  on  the  first  apprehension  of  St.  I'aul. 
Here  the  singular  number  is  probably  to  be  understood 
literally.  St.  Paul  was  free  except  for  the  one  chain, 
which  the  soldier  was  responsible  for  holding,  and 
perhaps  did  not  alwa3rs  think  it  needful  to  hold.  That 
chain  he  seems  to  speak  of  as  the  badge  of  his  am- 
bassadorial dignity.  To  ambassadors,  indeed,  it  belongs 
to  be  safe  from  miprisonment ;  but  it  was  his  greater 
glorv  to  wear  the  chain  for  Christ. 

Tnat  therein  •  •  . — This  is  simply  an  enforcement 
of  the  previous  phrase,  in  *'  plainness  of  speech."  The 
same  word  is  usidd,  and  with  the  same  signification  of 
simplicity,  as  well  as  boldness,  which  (St.  Paul  here 
adds)  alone  befits  his  ofBoe. 

(3, 4)  Verses  21 — 24  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle, 
in  commendation  of  Tychicus*  salutation  and  blessing. 
The  extreme  brevity  and  generality  of  this  section 
here— in  contrast  with  St.  Paul's  practice  in  every 
other  Epistle,  except  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghilahans  (both  of  which 
have  the  abruptness  of  indienatiou)  and  especially 
with  the  parallel  Epistle  to  tne  Colossians — seem  to 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  encyclical  character  of  this 
Epistle. 

(21)  That  ye  also— t.e.,  ye  as  well  as  others.  There 
is  evidently  an  allusion  to  l^chicus'  similar  mission  to 
C0I08S8B ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  also  trace  some  indi- 
cation of  a  generality  of  scope  in  this  Epistle. 

Tychicus  is  first  mentioned  with  Trophimus  in 
Acts  XX.  4,  as  being  "  of  Asia,"  and  accompanving 
St.  Paul  on  his  last  journey  from  Corinth  to  Asia, 
althongh  he  is  not,  like  Trophimus,  actually  named  as 
with  the  Apostle  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  "  messengers  of  tne  churches  " 
SBoken  of  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18 — 23,  as  sent  to  bear  the 
alms  to  Jerusalem.      We  now  Bad  him   again  witk 
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EPHESIANS,  VI. 


and  Bleawng, 


all  things :  (^)  whom  I  have  sent  unto 
you  for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might 
know  our  afEEiirs,  and  that  he  might 
Chap.  vi.  23,  comfort  youT  hearts.  <®> 
24.  Concluding  Peace  he  to  the  brethren, 
bleBsing.  and  love  with  faith,  from 


lOr,  «<A  faeor- 


6od  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (^)  Grace  he  with  all  them  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.^ 
Amen, 

IT  Written  from  Borne  onto  the  EphesianB  by 
l^chicus. 


St.  Paul,  and  made  by  him  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians.  Lastly,  he  is 
aUnded  to  as  still  his  companion  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  captivity  (Tit.  iii.  2),  and  in  the 
second  captivity  is  despatched  once  more  to  Ephesus 
^2  Tim.  iv.  12).  It  is  evident  that  he  well  deserved 
the  title  of  a  "  f aithfol  minister  '*  to  the  Apostle  ;  and 
we  note  (in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  12)  that  the  command  to 
bring  Mark,  as  being  "  profitable  for  mimstration,*'  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  remark,  ''l^chicos 
have  I  sent  to  Ephesns." 

A  faithflil  minister.— The  word  "minister"  is 
dfiaconus;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
used  technically  to  describe  l^chicns  as  a  deacon.  Li 
the  Colossian  Epistle  the  wonis  "  and  fellowservant " 
are  added,  showixig  clearly  that  the  word  "  minister  " 
refers  only  to  ministration  to  St.  Paul. 

(22)  Whom  I  have  sent  unto  you-— This  verse 
corresponds  word  for  word  with  Col.  iv.  8,  bein^  a 
quasi-official  statement  of  Tychicns'  commission.  The 
words  "that  he  might  comfort  (or,  encotMraae) 
your  hearts,"  although  they  might  apply  generally 
to  all  messengers  from  an  Apostle,  may  probably 
be  best  ezplamed  by  reference  to  the  tone  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians— in  which  St.  Paul  shows  so 
much  affectionate  anxiety  lest  his  converts  should  be 
disheartened  by  his  continued  imprisonment — and  to  the 
exhortation  in  this  Epistle  not  "  to  faint  at  his  tribu- 
lations for  them  "  (chap.  iii.  13). 

(23)  Peace  be  to  l£e  brethren  .  .  .—In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Epistle,  as  at  the  beginning,  St.  Paul 
gives  the  double  benediction,  *' Peace  ana  grace  be 
with  you  all."  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
difference  between  the  genenJi^  of  the  terms  here 
used  {*'  the  brethren,"  and  "  aU  who  love  the  Lord 
Josus  Christ")  and  the  personal  "you"  of  all  the 


other  Epistles — a  difference  which  would  be  inexpli- 
cable if  this  Epistle  were  addressed  to  the  well-known 
and  loved  Church  of  Ephesus  alone. 

Peace  seems  espedally  dwelt  upon  in  the  Epistles  of 
the  Captivity,  of  which  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  oontfuns 
(in  chap.  iv.  7)  the  fullest  description  of  the  "  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding.'*  ^  It  is  naturally 
connected  here  with  love  (as  in  2  Cot.  xiii.  11 ;  Col.  iii. 
15, 16)— a  "love  ^ih  faith,"  "making  perfect"  (as  in 
Oal.  V.  6)  the  faith  which  St.  Paul  takes  for  flrranted 
as  being  in  them.  For  peace  is  first  with  Gk>€^  in  the 
thaidEful  receiving  of  His  mercy;  from  this  naturally 
arises  "  love  with  faith  "  towards  Him  ;  and  out  of  this, 
sj^ain,  peace  and  love  towards  men,  in  the  conviction 
that,  "  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another"  (1  John  iv.  11).  All  wese  are  gifts  from 
"  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

W  Grace  be  with  all  them  .  .  .—The  saluta- 
tion, "  Grace  be  with  you,"  in  various  forms,  is,  as  St 
Paul  himself  says  in  2  Thess.  iiL  17,  "  the  token,"  or 
characteristic  signature,  in  every  one  of  his  Epistles, 
vrritten  with  his  own  hand.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Jude  and  St.  John,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  it  is  at  once  general 
and  conditional,  "  to  all  them  who  love  the  Lora  Jesus 
Christ."  So  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anatl^ma." 

In  smoerity. — ^The  origixial  is  far  strong^er,  "in 
ineorruptibUity"  a  word  usually  applied  to  the  im- 
mortality of  heaven  (as  in  Bom.  iL  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42, 
50.  53,  54;  2  Tim.  i.  10) ;  only  here  and  in  Tit.  iL  7, 
applied  to  human  character  on  earth.  Here  it  evidently 
means  "with  a  love  immortal  and  imperishable,"  in- 
capable either  of  corruption  or  of  decay,  a  foretaste  of 
the  eternal  com!uunion  m  heaven. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE   EPISTLE   OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 

PHILIPPIANS. 


I.  Time,  Place,  and  Occaaion  of  the  Epistle.— 

The  indicatioiis  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  Epistle  are 
nnnsiially  clear.  It  is  written  aj  St.  Paul  **  in  bonds  " 
(chap.  i.  7 — 13) ;  in  the  Pradarium  (chap.  i.  13),  iiiat  is, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Frsetorian  guard ;  it  sends  greet- 
ing  from  the  "  saints  of  CsBsar's  household  "  (diap.  iv.  21) ; 
it  expresses  an  expectation  of  some  crisis  in  his  impri- 
sonment (chan.  i.  20 — ^26),  and  a  confident  hope  o£ 
re-visitiiig  Philippi  (chap.  i.  26;  ii.  24).  All  these 
indications  place  it  in  the  Roman  imprisonment  of  St. 
Panl— which  we  know  (Acts  xxviii.  30)  to  hav^e  lasted 
without  bial  or  release  for  "  two  whole  jetm/*  and  which 
certainly  began  about  A.i>.  61.  The  date  of  the  Epistle 
must  therefore  be  fixed  about  the  year  A.D.  62  or  d3. 

Nor  is  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle  less  obyious.  The 
Church  at  Philippi  now,  as  at  an  earlier  time  (chap.  iv. 
10—19),  had  sent  contributions  to  St.  Paul's  necessities, 
under  the  distress  and  destitution  of  imprisonment,  when 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  as  he  had  formerly  done  at  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  Epaphroditus,  thor  messenger, 
through  his  aiBfectionate  exertions  on  St.  Paul's  beluJf, 
had  uUen  into  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  con- 
Taleecenoe  bad  been  seized  with  home*sickness,  aggra- 
Tated  by  the  uneasiness  of  knowing  that  his  danger  had 
been  reported  to  his  friends  at  home  (chap.  ii.  25 — 30). 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  sent  him  back  with  this  Letter, 
the  immediate  ohject  of  which  was  to  convej  his  thanks 
and  blessiii^  for  the  generosity  of  the  Phihppians,  and 
to  commend  warmly  the  devotion  of  Epaphroditus, 
which  bad  been  in  mat  degree  the  cause  of  his  illness. 

n.  The  ChurSi  to  which  it  was  written.— 
Of  the  first  preaching  at  Philippi  we  have  a  full  and 
mphle  account  in  Acts  xri.,  where  a  description  of 
the  nistory  and  character  of  the  city  itself  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Notes.  The  preaching  began,  as  usual,  from  a 
Jewish  centre,  but  this  was  only  a  proseuehe,  or  oratory 
(Acts  xtL  13) — ^not,  as  at  Thessalonica,  a  synago^e 
fActs  ZYii.  1) ;  and  the  whole  history  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  any  strong  Jewish  influence.  The  first  convert 
named  is  Lvdia,  an  Asiatic  of  Thyatira,  not  a  Jewess, 
but  "one  who  worshi^^ed  God** — a  "proselyte  of  the 
g^."  The  first  opposition  came  not  from  the  Jews,  as  at 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xrii.  5,  6, 13),  but  from  the  masters 
of  the  "  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  ci  diyination," 
simply  because  by  the  exorcism  of  the  Apostle  the 
"hope  of  their  gain  was  gone."  The  accusation 
lerelled  against  St  Paul  and  his  companion  was  one 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar 
position  of  Philippi  as  a  Roman  colony— a  fragment 
(as  it  were)  of  the  imperial  city  itself.  We  not«, 
indeed,  that  at  this  very  time  (Acts  xviiL  2)  '<  Olaodius 


61 


had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome,*'  and  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  this  decree  of  banishment 
might  extend  to  the  Roman  colonies,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  provincial  cities.  Accordingly,  in 
the  accusation  itself  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
accused  were  "  Jews,"  and  the  charge  was  that  thejf 
preached  a  religio  iUicita,  involying  customs  which  it 
was  "  not  lawful  for  the  Philippians  to  receive,  being 
Romans"  (Acts  xtL  21).  The  Church  was  therefore, 
mainl}^  a  Gentile  Church — the  firstfruits  of  European 
Christianity — and  its  attachment  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  espedally  strong  and  fervent.  The  Phi- 
lippians alone,  it  appears,  offered— certainly  from  them 
alone  St.  Paul  consented  to  receive— those  contributions 
to  his  necessities,  which  elsewhere  (see  Acts  xx.  33 — 35; 
2  Cor.  xi.  7—12 ;  1  Thess.  i.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8)  he  thought 
it  best  to  refuse  for  the  gospel's  sake. 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  had  been  laid  amidst  a 
persecution,  in  which  the  Roman  magistrates,  with  a 
characteris^c  dislike  of  all  f  oreijepti  supentitions  likely  to 
lead  to  uproar,  and  a  characteristic  cusregard  of  juimce 
towards  two  or  three  obscure  Jews,  simplv  played  into 
the  hands  of  mob  violence.  The  step  which  St.  Paul 
afterwurds  took  of  asserting  his  citizenship  and  forcing 
the  magistrates  to  confess  their  wrong-doing  (Acts 
xvi.  37,  o8)  looks  like  a  precaution  to  render  the  recur- 
rence of  arbitrary  persecution  less  likely  after  his 
departure.  But  we  gather  from  this  Epistle  (chap.  L 
27—30)  that  the  Church  had  still,  like  the  sister  Church 
at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  L  6 ;  ii.  14)  and  the  other 
Macedonian  churches  (2  Cor.  viii.  2),  to  undergo  '*  the 
same  conflict"  of  suffering  from  "their  adversaries/' 
"  which  they  had  seen  in  him."  It  g^w  up  under  the 
bracing  air  of  trial,  with  a  peculiar  steadfastiiess,  warm- 
heartedness, and  simplicitv,  apparently  nnvexed  by  the 
speculative  waywardness  d  Cormth  or  the  wild  heresies 
of  Ephesus  or  Colossee.  Again  like  the  Thessalonian 
Church,  its  dangers  were  mainly  practical  (see  chap, 
iii.);  the  Judaismg  influence  was  probably  foreign 
and  not  very  formidable ;  the  tendencies  to  Antinomian 
profligacy  (chap.  iii.  17 — ^21),  to  some  division  by 
partv  spirit  (chaps,  ii.  1 — 4;  iv.  2,  3),  to  occasional  des- 
pondency under  triid  (chap.  i.  ^),  hardly  appear  to 
have  affected  the  Church  widely  or  seriously.  In  its 
condition,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  could  rejoice  almost 
without  reserve  of  sorrow  or  anxiety. 

Of  St.  Paul's  subsequent  visits  to  Philippi  we  have 
no  full  record.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  visited  the  city 
on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Greece,  on 
the  third  missionary  circuit  (Acts  xx.  3).  The  common 
tradition,  exceedingly  probable  in  itself,  dates  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  Philippi  on 
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that  occasion.  We  know  (Acts  xx.  6)  that  it  was  from 
Philippi  that  he  started,  some  months  after,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  this 
Epistle,  we  learn  (1  Tim.  i.  3)  that  St.  Paul,  apparently 
after  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  ''went  into  Macedonia''  after 
his  first  captivity,  and  so,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  his  hope 
of  re- visiting  this  well-loved  Church.  After  this  we 
have  no  notice  of  the  Church  in  history  iill  we  read  of 
their  kindly  reception  of  Ignatius  on  his  wav  to  martyr- 
dom, and  study  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  them,  written 
shortly  after,  mainly  practical  and  hortatory,  and  imply- 
ing, with  but  slight  reservation,  a  still  strong  and  vigor- 
ous Christianity,  and  a  constant  grateful  memory  ofthe 
great  Apostle.  (See,  for  example,  chap.  i. — "  I  rejoiced 
greatly  with  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  ye 
have  adopted  the  imitation  of  true  love  ....  because 
the  firm  root  of  your  faith,  celebrated  from  ancient 
times,  remains  even  until  now,  and  bears  fruit  unto  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  chap,  iil — ^** Neither  I  nor  any 
like  me  can  follow  out  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed 
and  glorious  Paul,  who,  when  he  came  among  you,  taught 
accurately  and  durably  the  word  of  truth.")  Ter- 
tuUian  also  alludes  to  it  {de  Proescr,  xxxvi.)  as  one 
of  the  churches  where  the  "authentic  letters  of  the 
Apostles" — ^no  doubt,  this  Epistle  itself — ^were  read. 
Afterwards  we  have  little  reference  to  it  in  Church 
history.    Like  Colossse,  it  sank  into  insignificance. 

III.  The  Gtonuineness  of  the  ^istle.— External 
Evidence. — ^The  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  is  very  strong.  In  all  ancient  catalogues,  from 
the  Muratorian  Fragment  (a.i>.  170)  downwards,  in  all 
ancient  versions,  beginning  with  the  Peschito  and  the 
old  Latin,  it  is  placed  among  the  undoubted  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  Christian  writings,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  knowledge  of  it  may  be  distinctly 
traced ;  after  that  time  it  isquoted  continually. 

Thus,  in  the  Apostolic  fathers,  to  say  nothing  of 
slighter  indications  which  have  been  noted  (as  by  Dr. 
Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  chap,  i.,  and  Dr. 
lightfoot,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  Epistle),  St.  Poly- 
carp, in  his  Epistle  to  thePhilippians  (cliap.iii.),  expressly 
de<dares  that  St.  Paul,  "when  absent,  wrote  letters 
to  them,  by  searching  into  which  they  can  still  be  built 
up  in  the  faith,"  and  speaks  of  them  as  "  praised  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Epistle"  (chap.  n.).  Nor  are  there 
wanting  expressions  m  his  letter  (such as  the  "using  our 
citizenuiip  worthily  of  Christ,"  "  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,"  the  "rejoicing  with  them  in  the  Lord,"  the  "not 
running  in  vam,"  &o.)  which  not  obscurely  indicate 
reference  to  the  text  of  our  Epistle  itself.  Again,  Dr. 
lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Testaments  oftM  Twelve 
PairiarchSf  a  Judffio-Christian  work,  dating  early  in 
the  second  century,  certain  expressions — "the  form 
of  Qod"  and  the  "fashion  of  men"  (see  Phil.  ii.  6), 
the  "luminaries"  of  heaven  (see  Phil.  ii.  15),  and, 
above  all,  the  unique  phrase  "  the  bowels  {heart)  of  the 
Son  of  GUkL  "  (see  PhiL  i.  8) — which  indicate  unmis- 
takably knowledge  of  this  Epistle. 

Pernaps  the  earliest  direct  quotation  of  it  is  in  the 
celebratecl  Epistles  of  the  Cnurches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (A.D.  177),  on  the  martyrdoms  in  the  persecution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
V.  2)  ~ where  we  find  the  ereat  passage :  "  He  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thongnt  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  Qod"  &c.  Then,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
habit  of  quotation  begins  in  Irenasus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  TertulSan,  and  continues  afterwards 
unbroken.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ap- 
parently speaks  of  the  Letter  as  being  read  as  an 
Apostolic  letter  in  the  Philippian  Church ;  and  in  his 


controversy  with  Mardon  (v.  20)  so  quotes  it  as  to 
show  that  it  had  escaped  the  destructive  criticism  and 
arbitrary  mutilation  in  which  Mardon  so  constantly 
antidpated  the  critical  scepticism  of  later  times. 

Internal  Evidence. — ^JBut,  strong  as  external 
evidence  is,  it  is  in  this  case  far  weaker  than  the 
internal,  which  may  be  said  to  rise  almost  to  demon- 
stration. The  strong  marks  of  personality  which  we 
trace  in  every  line,  the  unstudied  f  req^uency  of  histo- 
rical allusion  and  of  undesigned  comddences  with 
historical  records,  the  simple  and  natural  occasion 
of  writing,  in  the  reception  of  the  offerings  and 
the  illness  of  Epaphroditns,  the  absence  of  all 
formal  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  purpose,  the  fulness 
and  warmth  of  personal  afiection, — ^all  are  unmistak- 
able marks  of  ^nuineness,  all  are  fairly  inconceivable 
on  the  supposition  of  imitation  or  forgery.  The 
character  of  St.  Paul,  as  unconsdously  drawn  in  it,  is 
unquestionably  the  same  character  which  lives  and 
glows  in  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  Epistles;  and 
yet  there  is  in  it  an  indescribable  growth  mto  greater 
calmness  and  gentleness,  which  corresponds  remarkably 
with  advance  of  age  and  change  of  drcumstanoes. 
There  are  also  nuu^ed  similarities,  both  of  siyle  and 
expression,  with  the  earlier  Epistles,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  last  of  the  earlier  group, 
which  will  be  found  noted  in  detail  on  the  various 
passacfes.*  There  is  also  that  mingling  of  identity 
and  development  of  idea  which  is  notable  in  all  tho 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity.  But  in  this  case,  perhaps, 
the  similarity  is  greater,  and  the  diversity  less,  thaiL 
in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  same  period. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  tnat,  even  in  the  freest 
speculation  of  the  higher  criticism,  there  are  but  few 
examples  of  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle. 

lY.  The  main  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— 
(1)  The  Picture  of  the  Writer  and  the  Receivers.— The 
first  and  simplest  impression  made  by  this  Epistle  is 
the  vivid  portraiture  which  it  gives  us  of  St.  Paul  himself 
— especiaily  in  the  conflict  of  desire  for  the  death  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  nearer  presence  of  Christ,  and  for 
the  longer  life,  which  will  enable  him  to  gather  a  fuller 
harvest  for  Christ — ^in  the  striking  union  of  affection 
and  thankfulness  towards  the  PhUippians,  with  a  dig- 
nified independence  and  a  tone  of  plenary  authority — 
in  the  sensitiveness  to  the  sorrow  and  inactivity  of 
imprisonment,  overcome  and  finaUy  absorbed  into  an 
almost  unequalled  fulness  of  joy  in  the  Lord.  Side  by 
side  with  this,  we  are  next  strucK  with  the  picture  which 
it  gives  us  of  the  Macedonian  Christianity  at  Philippi — 
not  unlike  that  of  Thessalonica,  though,  it  would  seem, 
less  cheauered  by  fanaticism  or  disoraer,  and  certainly 
singularly  accordant  with  the  Macedonian  character,  as 
it  paints  itself  at  once  speculatively  inferior  and 
practically  superior  to  the  Greek,  in  the  pages  of  history. 
The  Phihppian  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  vigorous, 
loyal,  and  warm-hearted,  courageous  and  patient,  little 
disturbed  either  by  speculative  refinements  or  speculative 
inventions,  hardly  needing  any  warning,  except  against 
the  self-assertion  winch  is  the  natural  excrescence  of 
earnestness,  or  any  exhortation,  except  to  a  deeper 


•  Perhaps  the  most  notable  are  :— 

(a)  PhiL  M.  10, 11,  compared  with  Rom.  xir.  11. 

lb)  Phil.  iii.  10. 11.  compared  with  Rom.  \\.  5. 

\c)  Phil.  iii.  19,  compared  with  Rom.  xvi.  18. 

{d)  Phil.  iv.  18,  compared  with  Rom.  xii.  1. 

(e)  Phil.  iii.  5,  6,  compared  with  2  Cor.  xi.  2S,  Rom.  xi.  1.  It 
mav  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  similarity  with 
difference— the  characteristic  of  independent  ootncidenoe.  not 
of  imitation. 
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thonghifoliiess,  which  might  "  overflow  into  know- 
ledge," and  prove  "  the  things  which  are  really  excel- 
lent." There  is  no  letter  of  St.  Paul's  so  absolutely 
free  from  the  necessity  of  rebuke,  and,  accordingly, 
there  is  none  so  fuU  of  ioy,  in  spite  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  suffering  and  anxiety  under  which  it  was 
written. 

(2)  The  Condiiion  of  the  Church  at  Borne.— The  next 
great  subject  of  interest  is  the  light  thrown  by  this 
Epistle  on  the  progress  of  the  Church  at  Rome  during 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment.  Of  his  preaching  to  the  Jews, 
the  Asiatic  Gentiles,  and  the  Greeks,  we  have  phu^ 
historical  record  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That 
record  fails  us  at  the  moment  when  he  reaches  the  groat 
centre  of  heathen  civilisation  at  Rome,  simply  telling 
us  that  his  imprisonment  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  hin- 
<drance  to  his  preaching,  first  (as  always)  with  the  Jews, 
then,  on  their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  to  the  Gentiles 
who  were  "  willing  to  hear  it."  N'ow,  we  know  by  the 
history  of  the  Neronian  persecution  in  Tacitus  that, 
less  than  ten  years  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome, 
the  Christians  were  already  "a  vast  multitude,"  not 
only  in  the  Eastern  home  <^  their  religion,  but  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  While  we  perceive  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  that,  before  that  arrival  Chris- 
tianity was  firmly  established  in  Rome,  and  susi>ect 
that  uie  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  leaders  concerning 
**  the  sect  eveiywhere  spoken  against "  (Acts  xxviii.  22} 
was  in  great  degree  affected,  vet  we  cannot  but  see 
that  these  ten  years  must  have  been  years  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  Justify,  even  approximately,  the 
description  of  the  Koman  historian.  Naturally,  we 
conclude  that  St.  Paul's  presence,  even  in  his  prison, 
must  have  given  the  chief  new  impulse  to  such  progress, 
and  inquire  eagerly  for  any  indications  of  his  actuu  dis- 
charge to  the  Romans  of  the  debt  of  gospel  preaching 
whi<£  he  had  ^ong  ago  acknowledged  as  due  to  them 
(Rom.  i.  14, 15).  To  iSns  inquiry  almost  the  only  answer 
is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

There  we  learn  that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  St. 
Paul's  bonds  *'  turned  out "  to  the  great  "  furtherance 
of  the  gospel."  Wherever  his  prison  actually  was,  it 
gave  him  opportunity  of  influence  over  the  Irotorian 
guBTds,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  civilian  or 
military,  who  frequented  their  quarters ;  it  gave  him 
access,  moreover,  to  those  of  CsBsar's  household — that 
large  community  of  the  domu8  Augtuta  which  included 
all  varieties  of  occupation,  character,  and  rank.  That 
the  earlier  Christianity  of  Rome  was  largely  under 
Jewish  influence  we  learn  from  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  the  names  included  in  the  long  list  of 
salutations  in  the  last  chapter  show  a  preponderance  of 
Greek  nationality  in  the  converts  themselves.  But  of 
those  who  came  under  the  speU  of  St.  Paul's  presence, 
X»robabIy  comparatively  few  would  be  Jews,  although 
indeed  at  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  Poppeea, 
the  Jewish  element  might  be  more  than  usually  prominent 
in  Caesar's  household;  and  while  the  greater  number  of 
that  household  who  came  in  contact  with  him  would  be 
sUves  of  various  nationalities,  still,  in  the  higher  officers 
and  among  the  Prsstorian  soldiery,  many  would  be  of 
true  Roman  oriein.  Remembering  the  friendship  of 
Seneca  for  Burrhus,  the  Fradtorian  Prefect  at  the  time 
of  Si.  Paul's  arrival,  and  the  former  conduct  of  Gallic, 
Seneca's  brother,  towards  the  Apostle  at  Corinth,  many 
have  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  some 
-direct  int^-oourse  between  the  Apostle  of  the  (jrentiles  and 
the  philosopher  of  the  later  and  more  religious  Stoicism, 
who  was  then  the  leader  of  higher  Roman  thought. 


But,  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
real  weight  of  the  apparent  similarities  to  familiar 
Stoic  phraseology  traceable  in  the  Epistle  (see  chap.  iv. 
11 — 13,  and  Notes  thereon),  those  who  remember  the 
eagerness  of  Roman  society  at  this  time  for  new  reli- 
gions, new  mysteries,  and  even  new  superstitions,  from 
the  East,  wiU  find  no  difficulty  in  beueving  that  one 
who  was  placed,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  imprison- 
ment, in  tne  imperial  court  itself,  might  easily  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  men  of  Roman  birth, 
perhaps  of  hign  Roman  rank. 

This  new  Christianity  would  therefore  probably  be  of  a 
type,  more  purely  Gentile,  less  predominantly  Oriental, 
than  the  Christianity  to  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  addressed.  Of  the  division  between  the  old  and  the 
new  the  Epistle  shows  traces,  in  the  descriotion  of  those 
who  preached  Christ  "  of  good  wiU  "  to  ot.  Paul,  and 
those  who  preached  in  "  factiousness  and  vain-glory; " 
for  it  seems  clear,  from  his  rejoicing  that  "  every  way 
Christ  was  preached,"  that  the  division  was  as  yet  one 
of  mere  faction  and  party,  not  of  the  contrast  of  f^se 
with  true  dodxine,  which  we  know  that  he  treated  with 
stem,  uncompromising  severity.  (See  2  Cor.  xi.  1^-4 ; 
GvlL  i.  6^9.)  Like  all  such  divisions,  it  probably  marked 
and  justified  itself  by  some  differences  in  religious 
teaching  and  rcQigious  life :  but  if  these  existed,  they 
did  not  go  down  to  the  foundation.  The  time,  indeed, 
was  not  far  distant,  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  obvious  passing  away  of  the  whole  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, struck  the  £ial  blow  to  the  existence  of  Judaism 
in  tiie  Christian  Church.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  this 
division,  it  seems  dear  that  at  the  time  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Epistle  Christianity  had  advanced,  and  was  ad- 
vancing, with  rapid  strides.  "The  city  which  is  in 
heaven "  was  already  beginning  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations in  the  "g^reat  Babylon  of  the  Seven  Hills," 
now  the  very  type  of  the  kingdom  of  the  earth,  des- 
tined hereafter  to  be,  even  visibly,  the  metropolis  of 
Western  Christianity. 

(3)  The  main  StAjects  of  the  Bptaife.— Turning  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  itself/  the  main  interest 
centres  round  the  great  passage  in  the  second  chapter 
(ii.  5 — 11),  which  is  the  very  creed  of  the  Incarnation, 
Passion,  and  Exaltation  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  has  been  noticed  already  in  the  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  and  is  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  the  Notes  on  the  passage.  Here  it  ne6<l 
only  be  remarked  that  its  aavanced  Christology  is 
made  the  more  striking  by  the  occasion  of  its  occur- 
rence, which  is,  in  point  of  form,  simply  incidental,  in 
enforcement  of  the  familiar  exhortation  to  follow  the 
mind  of  Christ  Jesus  in  humility  and  self-sacrifice; 
and  that  the  singular  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its 
enunciation  of  truth  stand  to  the  prof  ounder  and  more 
mysterious  teaching  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  much  as,  in  later  times,  the  simplicity 
of  a  Western  creed  stands  to  the  greater  subtlety  of 
an  Eastern.  Next  in  interest,  though  after  a  long 
interval,  is  the  light  thrown  (in  chap,  lii.)  on  the  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  lilaoedonia  of  the  old  Judaising 
influence,  elsewhere  decaying  or  passing  into  new 
forms;  and  the  appearance  Iwth  of  the  pretensions  to 
perfection  (chap.  m.  12—16)  and  of  the  Antinomian 
recklessness  (chap.  iii.  17 — 21) — sometimes  associated 
with  these  pretensions,  sometimes  in  revolt  against 
them — ^with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar  in  subse- 
quent Church  history. 

(4)  Analysis  of  the  Epistle.—A  full  analysis  will  be 
found  in  each  clmpter.  A  shortened  general  sketch  of 
these  analyses  we  Jiave  subjoined  as  usual. 
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1.  The  First  Seotioii  (original  Letter  P). 

(1)  Introduction. 

(o)  SalnUUion  (chap.  L  1,  2) ; 

(6)  Thanksgiving  for  their  '^fellowship  "  in  the 
work  of  the  gospelt  specially  shoum  to- 
wards himself  (chap.  i.  3 — 8) ; 

(c)  Prayer  for  their  fuller  knowledge  and  in- 
crease  of  fruitfalness  to  the  end  (chap.  i. 
»— 11). 

(2)  Declabation  of  the  Position  at  Bobce. 
(a)  The  progress  of  the  gospel  through  his  bonds, 

stimulating  preaching  of  the  gospel, partly 
in  good  will,  partly  %n  strife,  hut  %n  any 
case  a  cause  of  joy  (chap.  i.  12 — 18) ; 
{h)  His  own  division  of  feeling,  between  desire 
to  depart,  and  a  willingness  to  remain 
for  their  sokes,  which  he  knows  will  he 
realised  (chap,  i  19 — ^26). 

(3)  Exhortation: 

(a)  To  steadfast  boldness  under  persecution, 
now  present  or  imminent  (chap.  I  27 — 
30); 

(6)  To  unity  of  spirit  in  the  humility  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  "  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus  " 
(chap.  ii.  1—4). 
^4)  The  Doctrine  op  Christ. 

(a)  His  hwmility  in  the  Incarnation:  stooping 

from  the  form  of  God  to  the  form  of  m^n 
(chap.  ii.  5 — 7) ; 

(b)  His  second  humility  in  the  Passion  (chap.  ii. 

(c)  His  exaltation  above  all  created  being  (chap. 

ii.  9—11). 


(5)  Original  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle. 
(a)  Final  exhortation   to  obedience,  quietness, 

purity,  joy  with  him  in  sacrifice  (chap. 

u.  12— 18); 
{b)  Mission  and  commendation  of  Timoiheus  as 

8t,  PauVs  forerunner  (chap.  ii.  19 — 24); 
(c)  Mission  and  commendation  of  EpaphrodUus 

(chap.  iL  25— 30); 
{d)  Final '' farewell  in  the  Lord  "  (chap.  iiL  1). 

2.  The  Second  Section  (Postscript  P). 

(1)  Practical  Warnings  : 

(a)  Against  Judaism,  by  the  example  of  his  oum 

renunciation    of    all    Jewish    privilege 

(chap.  iii.  2—10) ; 
{b)  Against  claim  of  perfection,  again  enforced 

by  his  own  example  (chap.  iii.  11 — 16) ; 
(c)  Against  Antinomian  profligacy,  as  unworikf 

of  the  "dtvtens  of  hsaven'*  (chap.  in. 

17—21). 

(2)  Exhortations  Renewed: 
(a)  To  unity  (chap.  iv.  1 — 3) ; 

(6)  To  foy,  thankfulness,  and  peace  (chap.  iv. 

4—7); 
(c)  To  following  of  all  good,  in  the  fulness  in 

which  he  had  taught  it  (chap.  iv.  8,  9). 

(3)  Acknowledgment  of  Offerings. 

(a)  Bejoicing  in  their  renewed  care  for  him 

(chap.  iv.  10— 14); 
(6)  Bemenwrance   of    their   form^er    liberality 

(chap.  iv.  15 — 17) ; 
(c)  Thanks  and  blessing  (chap.  iv.  18 — ^20). 

(4)  Concluding  Salutation  and  Blessing. 
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CHAPTER  L— (i>  Paul  and  Timo- 

Ch^.  i  1,  2.  theus,    the     servants     of 

Jesns    Christ,  to    all  the 


Sahitatioii. 


saints  in  Christ  Jesns  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons :     <*>    grace    be    nnto     yon,    and 


[1.  Introduotion  (chap,  i  1 — ^11). 

(1)  Salutation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Thaitksoivtko  for  their  "fellowship  in  the 

ffospel,"  nttered  in  perfect  confidence  and 
in  deep  personal  affection  (verses  3 — 8). 
(8)  Pbayer  for  their  growth  in  knowledge  and 
judgment,  which  mav  guard  them  from 
^  o&nce,"  and  keep  them  in  the  things  that 
are  excellent  (verses  9 — 11).] 

a)  Fanl  and  Timotheus,  (the)  servants  of 
Jesns  Christ.— To  the  FhiHppian,  as  to  the  Thessa- 
Ionian  Church  (see  1  Thess.  i  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1),  St.  Paul 
does  not  think  it  needful  to  assert  his  apostleship ;  but 
writes,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  and  confident  fami- 
Baritj,  as  to  those  whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust. 
Here  ho  and  l^otheus  are  simply  **  servants"  (not,  as 
in  our  version,  "the  servants"  in  an^  position  of  special 
eminence)  "  of  Jesus  Christ '' — a  title  of  humiHfy  as- 
sumed by  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  ( Jas.  i.  1 ;  Jude,  verse 
1),  but  nowhere  else  hj  St.  Paul  without  the  addition 
of  some  title  of  apoetohc  authority.  (Comp.  Bom.  i.  1 ; 
Tit.  L  1.)  Even  in  Qtl.  i  10  he  declares  that  he  is 
**  the  servant  of  Christ,"  chiefly  to  show  that  he  cannot 
and  need  not  **  please  men."  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
he^e,  as  again  (with  Silas)  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles, 
Timotheus  is  joined  with  St.  Paul  almost  on  a  looting 
of  equality ;  whereas  in  other  Epistles  (see  2  Cor.  i.  1 ; 
CoL  L  1 ;  Philem.  verse  1),  he  is  separated  from  the 
Apostle  and  distingmshed  as  **  Timotheus  the  brother." 
This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  assertion  of  nis  own 
apostleship,  partly  also  by  the  fact  that  (with  Silas) 
iWotiieus  was  St.  Paul's  fellow- worker  in  the  oonver- 
sion  of  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  accordingly  his 
chosen  messenger  to  them  from  time  to  time  (Acts  xix. 
22;  XX.  5). 

The  saints  in  Christ  Jesns.— The  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  the  salutations  which  commence  other 
Epistles  of  this  period  (see  Eph.  i  1;  CoL  L  1) :  ''the 
samts  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus." 

With  the  bishops  and  deacons.— In  this  pas- 
sage the  word  "  bishop  "  is,  for  the  first  time,  used  as  a 
title,  although  in  Acts  xx.  28  ("  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers  ")  it  is  employed  as  a 
description  of  duty,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  its  etnrmo- 
logical  meaning  and  ori^.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
we  find  it  simUarly  used  (as  1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i  7). 
There  is  now  no  question — ^and  but  for  supposed  eccle- 
siastical necessities  there  never  could  have  been  any 
question — ^that  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  also  in  the  first 
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Epistle  of  an  Apostolical  Father  {8i.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthicms,  chap,  xix.),  the  two  titles  of  "bishop" 
and  "  presbyter  "  are  applied  to  the  same  persons — ^the 
latter,  however,  being  m  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  more 
h^quent  and  conventional  term,  wmle  the  former 
seems  almost  always  used  with  reference  to  its  actual 
meaning.  The  two  titles  are  of  diverse  orig^.  The 
"presbyter,"  or  "elder,"  is  a  Jewish  titie,  so  directly 
descenaed  from  the  synagogue  that  the  institution  of  the 
presbyterate  is  not,  like  that  of  the  diaconate,  recorded 
as  a  historical  creation  in  the  Church.  The  titie  of 
"  bishop,"  or  "  overseer,"  is  of  heathen  origin,  used  in 
classical  Greek  for  a  commissioner  from  hoM-quarters, 
applied  in  the  LXX.  to  various  secular  offices  (2  Kingfs 
».  19;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  12—17;  Neh.  xL  9, 14,  22;  Isa. 
Ix.  17).  The  former  is  simply  a  title  of  di^ty,  like 
the  many  derivations  from  the  Latin  senwr  which 
have  passed  into  modem  language.  The  latter  is  a  titie  of 
official  duty.  Like  the  word  "  pastor  "  and  "  apostle," 
it  belongs  properly  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  who 
is  the  <' Apostle  of  God"  (Heb.  iii.  1),  and  "the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls  "  (1  Pet.  ii  25) ;  but  de- 
rivatively to  His  ministers,  as  having  the  oversight  of 
His  Chiurch.  This  is  directly  shown  in  the  application 
of  the  title  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  (Acts  xx.  28 ; 
see  also  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2),  and  the  idea  of  responsible 
oversLrht  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  description  of 
the  office  of  the  "bishop "  in  1  fen.  iii  1—7.  The  in- 
different use  of  the  two  names  is  made  absolutely  dear 
in  Tit.  L  5 — 7:  "Ordain  elders  in  every  city  ...  if  any 
be  blameless  .  .  .  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  a 
steward  of  God."  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  briefly 
that  this  identification  of  the  two  tities  (of  which  St. 
Clement's  Epistie  is  the  last  example)  in  no  way 
weakens  the  significance  of  the  tmdoubted  historical 
fact  of  the  devdopment  of  what  we  call  the  Episcopate 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  the  over- 
whelming probability  of  its  origination,  under  the 
sanction  of  St.  John,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
higher  order  of  the  Apostolate  passed  away. 

The  name  "  deacon  ^  is  also  used  for  tne  first  time, 
unless,  indeed,  as  is  probable,  it  is  applied  officially  to 
Phosbe  in  Bom.  xvL  1.  Although  the  office  of  the 
Seven,  in  Acts  vi.  1 — 7,  is  undoubtedly  the  germ  of  the 
diaconate,  and  although  the  cognate  words  ("  ministra- 
tion "  and  "  serve  ")  are  used  in  connection  with  them 
(see  verses  1,  2),  yet  the  actual  titie  of  deacons  is 
nowhere  given  to  them. 

This  mention  of  the  ministers  as  distinct  from 
the  Church  in  salutation  b  unique.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  probability,  that  in  the  Letter  of 
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peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  <^J  I  thank  my 
Chap.  i.  3;-a  God  upon  every  remem- 
Thanksgivinjf  brance^  of  you,  W  always 

for  their  fellow-  .  ''      '       ^        .'' 

ship  in  the  go8-  ^  every  prayer  of  mme 
pel.  for    you   all   making    re- 

quest with  joy,  <*'  for  your  fellowship 
in  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  until 


i      9  Or.  tcWMUh 
1  OT,meHti<m. 


S  Or,  po%  have 
we  in  pour 
heart. 


now;  ^*)  being  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  perform  it^ 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  <^J  Even 
as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think  this 
of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in 
my  heart  ;^  inasmuch  as  both  in  my 
bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  confirma- 


the  Fhilippian  Church,  which  no  doubt  aooompanied  the 
mission  of  alms  b^  I^phroditus,  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  so  distinguished ;  as  in  the  letter  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Acts  XY.  23  ("the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren"). 
Some  ancient  authorities  held  that  Enaphroditus  was 
**  the  apostle  "  (or  what  we  should  call  the  bishop)  of 
the  Church  at  Fhilippi,  and  that  he  is  not  named  nere 
simply  because  he  was  with  St.  Paul :  so  that  in  the 
Fhilippian  Church  the  three  orders  were  already  repre- 
sented.   (But  on  this  see  chap.  iL  25.) 

(8—8)  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  strikes  that  keynote 
of  joy  and  confidence,  which  is  dominant  throughout 
the  whole  Epistle,  and  which  is  singularly  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  written  in  captivity,  in 
enforced  absence  from  the  familiar  and  well-loved 
scenes  of  his  apostolic  labour,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  faction  ana  jealousy,  taking  advantage  of  that 
absence.  The  words  **3oy"  and  "rejoice  '  occur  no 
less  than  thirteen  times  in  this  short  Epistle;  they 
<>xpress  what  his  own  feeling  is,  and  what  he  desires 
that  theirs  should  be. 

(8,*)  I  thank  my  God  •  •  .—These  verses  more 
accurately  rendered  will  run  thus :  I  thank  my  God 
wpon  aU  my  remembrance  of  you  at  all  times,  in  every 
jprayer  of  mine  for  you  all,  uttering  thai  prayer  with 
joy — i.e.,  with  joyful  confidence.  T!he  sense,  however, 
is  not  materially  altered.  The  emphatic  earnestness 
of  thanksgiving  is  seen  in  the  reiteration  which 
runs  through  the  passage,  and  its  absolute  universality 
of  scoi>e  is  no  less  clearly  marked.  The  closest  parallel 
is  again  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (see 
1  Thess.  i.  2 ;  2  Thess.  iL  3),  although  in  every  Epistle, 
except  the  Epbtle  to  the  Galatians,  there  is  an  opening 
of  thanksgiving. 

(^)  For  your  fellowship  in  the  gospel.~More 
properly,  towards  the  gospel,  or,  as  affecting  the  gospel. 
The  construction  is  illustrated  by  the  more  limited  use 
of  the  same  Greek  word  (as  in  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ix. 
13)  in  the  sense  of  ''contribution";  in  which  case  the 
word  "  towards "  introduces  the  objects  of  the  alms- 
giviog  there  specified.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  must  be 
taken  here  to  mean  thefellow-worung  of  the  Fhilippians 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  of  which  he  speaks  still 
more  distinctly  in  verse  7.  That  fellow-working  had 
been  shown  (see  chap.  iv.  15)  even  "  in  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel,"  by  a  contribution  to  St.  Paul's  needs — 
not  perhaps  his  personal  needs  only — ^which  from  them, 
and  (so  far  as  we  know)  from  them  only,  he  consented 
to  accept. 

(6)  That  he  who  hath  begun  (or  rather,  who 
began)  a  good  work  in  you  will  also  (see  margin) 
finish  it.—The  ground  of  St.  Paul's  confidence  in 
their  perseverance  is  the  belief  that  it  was  Grod's  grace 
which  began  the  good  work  in  them,  and  that,  not  being 
resisted  (as  was  obvious  by  their  enthusiasm  for  good), 


He  would  complete  what  He  had  begun.  In  his  view, 
Ood's  grace  is  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  man's  co- 
operation lies  in  the  intermediate  process  linking  both 
together.    This  is  made  still  plainer  in  chap.  iL  12, 13. 

The  day  of  Jesus  Christ.— So  also  in  chaps.  L 10, 
ii.  16,  "  the  day  of  Christ;"  and  in  1  Cor.  L  8,  "  the  day 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  in  all  other  Epistles  **  the  day 
of  our  Lord"  (as  in  1  Cor.  v.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  14;  IThess. 
V.  2 ;  2  l^ess.  iL  2) ;  or,  still  more  commonly,  both  in 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  "  tiiat  day."  As  is  usual  in  the 
EpbUes,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
near  at  hand.  St  Paul,  in  the  Second  !Ek»istle  to  the 
Thessalonians  (chap.  u,2,et  seq.),  declines  to  pronoonce 
that  it  is  near;  yet  does  not  say  that  it  is  far  away,  and 
only  teaches  that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  even  m  the 
development  of  Anti-Christian  power,  before  it  does 
come.  It  is  of  oourse  clear  that,  in  respect  of  the 
confidence  here  expressed,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  be  near  or  far  away.  The  reality  of  the 
judgment  as  final  and  complete  is  the  one  point  impor- 
tant ;  "  the  times  and  seasons  "  matter  not  to  us. 

(7)  It  is  meet.— Rather,  it  is  but  right,  or  just ;  U 
is  but  your  due. 

To  think  this  of  you  all.— Rather,  to  be  in  this 
mind;  to  have  this  feeling  on  behalf  of  you  aU,  The 
word  here  rendered  "  to  think  "  is  used  with  especial 
frequency  in  this  Epistle  (see  chaps,  ii.  2,  5 ;  iii.  15, 
19 ;  iv.  2,  10),  as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(chaps,  viii.  5 ;  ri.  20;  xiL  3,  16 ;  xiv.  16 ;  xv.  5).  It 
is  variously  rendered;  but  it  always  refers,  not  to  a 
single  definite  opinion,  but  to  an  habitual  conviction  or 
feeling. 

I  have  you  in  my  heart. — ^This  (and  not  the 
marginal  reading)  is  to  be  taken.  The  original  is, 
gprammatically  speaking,  ambiguous,  but  both  tne  order 
and  the  context  are  decisive.  Compare,  for  the  sense, 
2  Cor.  iii.  2,  **Ye  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our 
hearts." 

Both  in  my  bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and 
confirmation  of  the  gospeL—These  words  are 
certainly  to  be  connected,  as  in  our  version.  St.  Paul 
unites  ms  bonds  with  "  the  defence  and  confirmation  of 
the  gospel'* — that  is,  with  his  pleading  for  it  agaipt 
objections,  and  establishment  ox  it  by  positive  teiushing 
— on  the  ground  stated  in  verses  12,  13,  that  these,  his 
bonds,  had  tended  '*  to  the  furtherance  of  the  f^ospel." 
He  accepts  the  help  sent  him  by  the  Fhilippians,  in 
which  they  had  (see  chap.  iv.  14)  "  communicated  "  (in 
the  original  the  word  used  is  the  same  as  here)  "  with 
his  affliction,'*  as  a  means  of  fellowship  with  him  in  the 
whole  of  this  work  of  evangelisation.  It  is  true  that 
in  verse  30  he  speaks  of  uie  Fhilippians  as  having 
themselves  to  undergo  "  the  same  conflict "  as  his 
own ;  but  the  expression  "  in  mjr  bonds,  Ac,"  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  simply  by  this  kmd  of  fellowship. 

Ye  all  are  partakers  of  my  grace.— Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  marginal  reading  is  preferable.  Ye 
are  all  partakers  witk  me  of  the  grace^.e,,  of  the 
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tion  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are  partakers 
of  my  grace.  ^  <®>  For  God  is  my  record, 
how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesns  Christ.  <*>  And  this 
I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  im,  all 


2  Or,  Miue. 

S  Or,  try. 

1    Or,     i>artakera 

with  nu  o/tfraee, 

4  Or,  4(tfir. 


judgment;*  W  that  ye  may  approve' 
things  that  are  excellent;*  chap.  L  »—ii. 
that  ye  maybe  sincere  and  ^5*7®*;  .{^^ 
without  o£Fence  till  the  JSoiiedgSiSd 
day  of  Christ;  W  being  eteadfaatneas. 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 


privilege  described  in  £ph.  iii.  8.  "Unto  me,  who 
<<un  leee  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given, 
that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  See  below,  verse  29 ;  ''To  jou 
it  is  given" — that  is  (in  the  original),  "given  as  a 
grace  ^ — ^not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  abo  to  suffer 
for  His  sake." 

(9  Gkxl  is  my  reoord.— We  have  a  similar  adjura- 
tion in  Bom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  1  These.  iL  5,  10. 
These  instances  e^ow  in  what  sense  St.  Paul  inter- 
preted such  commands  as  the  "swear  not  at  all" 
of  Matt  V.  34. 

In  the  bowelB  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  use  of  the 
word,  whic^  we  translate  (not  very  happily  or  correctly) 
by  •*  bowels,"  is  common  with  Si  Paul.  (See  2  Cor.  vi. 
12;  vii  15;  CoL  iii  12;  Philem.  verses  7,  12,  20.) 
It  corresponds  to  our  use  of  "heart"  as  the  seat  of 
affection — the  word  "  heart "  itself  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  employed,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  the 
whole  inner  man.  (See  Eph.  i.  18 :  **  the  eyes  of  your 
heart  being  enlightened,"  and  Note  there.)  But  the 
phrase  here  is  striking  and  even  startling.  "I  long 
after  you'*  (says  St.  Taul)  "in  the  hea^  of  Jeeus 
Christ."  He  can  sajr  (as  in  Gal.  ii  20),  "  I  live,  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  m  me."  Hence  the  deep  yearning 
of  love  which  he  feels  for  them  he  knows  to  be  an 
emanation,  faint  indeed,  but  true,  from  the  "  heart  of 
Jesus  Christ "  dwelling  in  him. 

(•>  10)  If  we  study  carefully  the  opening  thanksgivings 
and  prayers  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  may  note  that 
he  alwavs  thanks  Qod  for  what  is  strong  in  the  Church 
to  whicn  he  writes,  and  prays  Qod  for  the  supply  of 
that  in  which  it  is  weak.  Here  he  thanks  God  for  the 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  larffe-heartedness  of  the 
Philippians ;  he  prays  for  their  advanoe  in  knowledge, 
perception,  judgment  —  the  more  intellectual  and 
thoogfatfnl  side  of  the  Christian  character^-in  which 
they,  and  perhaps  the  Macedonian  Churches  generally, 
were  less  conspicuous.  In  the  opposite  case  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  (see  1  Cor.  i.  4~l0),  he  thanks  God 
for  their  richness  in  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge, 
but  he  bids  them  "  wait"  for  Him  who  shall  "  estab- 
lish them  as  bUmeless,"  and  eihorts  them  to  unity  and 
hmmlitT* 

(9—11)  In  this  sentence,  the  original  shows  that  there 
is  not  the  three-fold  parallelism  which  our  version  would 
suggest.  St.  Paul's  immediate  prayer  is  that  "  their 
love  may  abound  in  knowledge  and  all  judgment."  To 
this  is  subjoined,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  "  the 
proving  the  things  Uiat  are  excellent"  The  final  result 
of  the  knowledge  and  judgment  so  applied,  is  "  that 
they  may  be  sincere  and  wiSiout  offence." 

(9)  That  your  love  mayabound  more  and  more 
in  knowledge.~-The  original  verb  here  signifies  to 
"  overflow,"  a  sense  which  our  word  "  abound  "  properly 
has,  but  has  in  general  usage  pariaally  lost ;  ana  St. 
Paul's  meaning  clearlv  is  that  love  shall  not  only 
primarily  fill  the  heart,  out  ''overflow"  in  secondary  in- 
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fluence  on  the  spiritual  understanding.  (1)  The  "know- 
ledge "  here  spoken  of  is  the  knowledge  gp^uaUv  rising 
to  perfection,  so  constantly  alluded  to  in  these  Epistles. 
(See  Eph.  i.  17,  and  Note  there^  Since  it  is  clearly  a 
personal  knowledge  of  God  in  Cnrist,  it  may  be  gained, 
under  His  inspiration,  bv  one  of  many  processes,  by 
thought,  by  practice,  by  love,  by  devotion,  or,  nerhaps 
more  properly,  by  some  or  all  of  these  combinea  Here 
St.  Paul  singles  out  the  way  of  love — ^the  enthusiasm 
of  love  to  God  and  man  which  he  knew  that  the 
Philippians  had — and  prays  that  it  may  overflow  from 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  element  of  their  nature, 
and  become,  as  we  constantly  see  that  it  does  become 
in  simple  and  loving  characters,  a  means  of  spiritual 
insight,  in  "  knowledge  and  all  judgment,"  or  rather, 
all  fercepHon,  (2)  Tne  word  "  perception  "  properly 
applies  to  the  senses,  and  seems  here  to  signify  the 
insight  which  recognises  a  truth  as  the  eye  recognises 
an  object.  In  the  same  sense  (Heb.  v.  14)  Holy  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  those  who  "by  use  have  their  aenses 
exercised  to  discern  sood  and  evil."  In  fact,  the 
"  perception "  here  spoken  of  differs  from  knowledge 
in  dealmg  not  with  general  principles,  but  with  concrete 
examples  and  questions,  (o)  Accordingly  he  connects 
with  it,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  power  of 
"approving"  or  "testing"  the  things  that  are  ex- 
cellent. Now  the  word  here  translated  "excellent" 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  distinctive  and  relative 
excellence,  conspicuous  amidst  what  is  either  evil  or 
defective.  To  "  test "  is  obviously  first  to  distinguish 
what  is  the  best,  and  then  by  trial  to  prove  its  absolute 
goodness.  Clearly  the  process  mav  be  applied  either 
speculatively  to  truths  or  practically  to  duties.  In 
Kom.  ii.  18,  where  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  used, 
the  latter  application  is  made. 

(10)  That  ye  may  be  edncere  and  without 
offence.— This  St.  Paul  contemplates  as  the  residt 
of  thoughtful  and  discriminating  ludgment.  The 
word  "sincere"  (used  only  here  and  in  2  Pet.  i.  3), 
and  the  corresponding  substantive,  "sincerity" 
(1  Cor.  V.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  ii  17),  although  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  their  derivation,  undoubtedly 
signify  purity  tested  and  found  clear  of  all  base 
aomixtures.  The  word  "without  offence"  is  used  in 
Acts  xxiv.  16  ("a  conscience  void  of  offence")  for 
that  which  is  free  from  the  stumbling  of  error;  and  in 
1  Cor.  X.  32  ("  giving  none  offence  ")  for  that  at  which 
none  will  stumole.  The  latter  sense  (nearly  equivalent 
to  the  "  unreprovable  "  of  Col.  i.  22)  better  suits  this 
passage.  For  "  sincere  "  describes  the  positive  aspect 
of  purity ;  "  without  offence  "  the  more  negative  aspect, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  present  no  excuse  for  uult- 
finding  or  scandal.  It  is,  therefore,  the  "  sincerity," 
not  01  unconscious  innocence,  but  of  well-tried  and 
thoughtful  purity,  proof  even  against  suspicion,  which 
St.  Paul  describes  as  the  perfect  fruit  of  love  "  over- 
flowing in  knowledge." 

(U)  The  fruits  of  righteouBness  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment phrase  (see  Prov.  xi.  30 ;  Amos  vi.  12),  used  also  in 
Jas.  iu.  18;  Heb.  xii.  11.  It  may  mean  (as  in  these 
last  two  passages)  "  righteousness  as  a  result,"  or  (in 
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which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God, 

the  progress  of  understand,  brethren,  that 
ttie  gospel  at  the  things  which  hap- 
Borne,  and  liis  ,        ,  o  u  x*  ii 

joy  thereat       pened  tinto  me  have  fallen 


1  Or,  /or  Chriii. 
1  Or,     Caaar'9 

S  Or.  to  a»o(Jk«r«. 


out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel;  <^>  so  that  my  bonds  in 
Christ  ^  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,^ 
and  in  all  other  places;^  ^^^  and  many  of 
the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  ivazing  confi- 
dent by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold 


the  common  sense  of  '*  f mit  '*)  the  "  resnlt  of  righteous- 
ness." As  the  participle  is  properly  "having  been 
fiOed,"  thus  referring,  not  to  the  nitnre  day  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  whole  time  which  that  day  shall  complete, 
the  former  sense  seems  preferable.  The  righteousness 
which  is  "through  Jesus  Christ,"  "not"  (as  St.  Paul 
says  below,  chap.  iii.  9)  "our  o?m  righteousness,  which 
is  of  the  Law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,"  is  clearly 
the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  itself  an  aU- 
sofficient  fruit.  Filled  with  it,  we  are  (see  Eph.  iiL  19) 
"  mied  with  all  the  fubiess  of  Gk>d.'' 

TJnto  the  glory  and  praise  of  Gk>d.— (Comp  Eph. 
i.  6, 12, 14.)  In  accordance  with  our  Lord's  own  teaching : 
'•Let your  li^ht  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  wluch  is 
in  heaven."    (See  also  1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

[2.  Statement  of  St.  Paul's  condition  at  Bome 
rverses  12—26). 

(1)  The  Rapid  Fboobess   of  the    €k>8PEL 

through  his  bonds,  and  through  the  preaching 
of  others,  whether  in  strife  or  in  goodwiU 
(yerses  12—18). 

(2)  His   Bejoicino   thebeat  ;    his   desire   to 

depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  his  confidence, 
neyertheless,  that  he  will  abide  in  the  flesh 
and  see  them  again  (yerses  19 — 26).] 

(12—18)  In  these  yerses  St.  Paul,  evidently  anxious 
that  the  Philippians  should  not  "faint  at  his  tribu- 
lations for  them  "  (comp.  Eph.  iii.  13),  points  out  that 
his  imprisonment  tended  to  further  the  gospel :  first, 
directly,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  of 
preachmg,  and  next,  indirectly,  by  the  stimulus  which 
it  gave  to  the  preaching  of  others,  whether  "  of  envy 
and  strife  "  or  "  of  good  wilL" 

W  The  things  which  happened  unto  me— 
ots.,  since  he  parted  from  them  (see  Acts  xx.  6) — ^his 
arrest  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  long  captivity  of  years, 
first  at  CflBsarea,  then  at  Bome.  iNTothing  could  have 
appeared  to  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel ;  but  St.  Paul  assures  them  that  *'  mther  "  (i.e., 
on  the  contrary)  all  these  things  tended  to  its  further- 
ance. He  had  intended  to  see  Bome  (Acts  six.  21 ; 
Bom.  xv.  23,  24),  since  his  work  in  Greece  and  Asia 
was  now  over.  He  did  visit  it,  although  in  chains  ; 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Boman  soldiers  at 
CfBsarea  probably  prepared  for  him  an  opening  at 
Bome,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  found,  even 
into  CsBsar's  household. 

(IS)  My  bondB  in  Christ  are  manifest.- Properly, 
My  honds  are  made  manifest  as  in  Christ — i.e., 
my  captivity  is  understood  as  being  a  part  of  my 
Christian  life  and  work,  and  so  becomes  a  starting- 
IKiint  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  So  Si  Paul 
made  it  to  the  Jews  (Acts  xxviii.  20),  "  For  the  hope  of 
Israel  am  I  bound  in  this  chain."  (Comp.  Eph.  vi.  20, 
**  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds.") 

In  all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places. 
•—The  word  "palace"  is  prcetorium.    It  is  elsewhere 
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used  in  the  New  Testament:  first,  of  the  palace  of 
Pilate ;  in  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  Mark  xv.  16,  apparently,  of 
the  soldiers'  guardroom,  or  barrack ;  in  John  xviiL  2b, 
33,  xix.  9,  of  "  the  hall  of  judgment ; "  and  next  in  Act« 
xxiii  35,  of  the  '*  judgment  hall  of  Herod,"  evidently 
forming  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Felix.  (It  may  l>& 
noted  that  coincidence  with  this  last  passage  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  sole,  argument  for  the  untenable 
idea  that  this  Epistle  belongs  to  the  Cesarean  and  not 
the  Boman  captivity.)  Its  sense  here  has  been  disputed. 
It  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  the  emperor's 
palace,  or  the  prsetorian  barrack  attached  to  it,  or  the 
prffitorian  camp  outade  the  walls.  Its  original  meaning 
of  "  the  head-quarters  of  a  general "  womd  lend  itself 
well  enough  to  any  of  these,  as  a  derivative  sense. 
The  first  or  the  second  sense  (which  is  virtually  the 
same)  is  the  interpretation  of  all  ancient  commentators, 
and  suits  best  with  the  mention  of  ''Csosar's  house- 
hold "  in  chap.  iv.  22,  but  not  verv  weU  with  the  his- 
torical statement  in  Acts  xxviii.  16 — 30,  that  St.  Paul 
dwelt  "  in  his  own  hired  house,"  "  with  a  soldier  that- 
kept  him."  The  other  sense  suits  better  with  this 
last  statement,  and  also  with  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoner  "  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,"  i.e.,  literally. 
the  convmander  of  the  canip,  or  prcetorian  prefect,  and 
perhaps  with  abstract  probabibty  in  the  case  of  an 
obscure  Jewish  prisoner.  But  the  difficulty  is  that, 
although  the  word  might  be  applied  to  any  of  the8& 
places,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so 
applied.  Moreover,  we  notice  here  that  the  words  "  in 
all  other  places"  are  an  inaccurate  rendering  of  a 
phrase  I'^eaUy  meaning  "  to  all  the  rest"  (see  marginal 
reading).  The  connection  therefore  seems  even  in. 
itself  to  suggest  that  the  "prsotorium"  may  more 
properly  refer  to  a  body  of  men  than  to  a  place. 
Accordingly  (following  Dr.  Lightfoot),  since  the 
word  "pnetorium"  is  undoubtedly  used  for  the 
"protorian  guard,"  it  seems  best  to  take  that  sense 
here.  "  My  bonds  "  (says  the  Apostle)  ''are  known  in 
all  the  praetorian  regiments" — ^for  the  soldiers,  no 
doubt,  guarded  him  by  turns — "and  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  whether  of  soldiers  or  of  citizens."  This 
would  leave  it  an  ojpem  question  where  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned,  only  teUing  us  that  it  was  under  prwtorian 
surveillance. 

(U)  And  many  (properly,  the  gj^eaier  number)  at 
the  brethren  in  the  I«orcL— The  words  "in  the 
Lord  "  should  be  connected  with  "  trusting,"  as  in  chap, 
ii.  24;  Gal  v.  10 ;  2  These,  iii.  4.  As  connected  with 
the  word  "  brethren,"  they  are  unmeaning ;  whereas  St. 
Paul  constantly  uses  them  (especially  in  these  Epistles), 
generally  with  a  verb  or  veroal  adjective,  and  always 
to  convey  some  distinct  idea.  That  the  words  "  in  my 
bonds  "  follow  constitutes  no  difficulty.  "  In  the  Lord  ^* 
expresses  the  ground  of  confidence;  '*in  my  bonds'* 
simply  the  occasion  and  circumstances. 

waxing  confident  by  my  bonds.— There  is  a 
two-fold  sense  here,  corresponding  to  the  two-fold 
division  of  preachers  made  below.  Those  who  preached 
Christ  "of  contention"  trusted  in  St.  Paul's  captivity 
as  giving  them  scope;  those  who  preached  "ox  g^ood 
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Christ  is  every  toay  preaAed, 


to  speak  the  word  without  fear.  <^Some 
indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife;  and  some  also  of  good  will: 
^>  the  one  preach  Christ  of  contention, 
not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  affliction 
to  my  bonds :  <^>  but  tiie  other  of  love, 


knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  gospeL  ^^^>  What  thenP  not- 
withstanding,  every  wav,  whether  in 
pretence,  or  m  truth,  Chnst  is  preached; 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice.    <^>  For  I  know  that  this  shall 


win  "  found  in  it  a  striking  example  of  evil  oyermled 
to  good,  and  so  gained  from  it  freab  enoooraffement. 

(»)  Of  envy  and  strife.— E^lained  bdow  as  of 
**  contention,"  or,  more  properly  (as  in  chap,  ii  3,  and 
in  Bom.  ii  8;  2  Cor.  xii  20;  GaL  v.  20),  of  factious- 
nessy  or  "party  spirit."  It  seems  impossible  to  donbt 
that  this  raers  to  the  Jadaising  party,  St.  Paul's  old 
antagonists.  The  whole  tenor  or  the  Epistle  to  the 
lUnmins  shows  how  strong  a  Judaic  element  there 
was  in  Roman  Christiani^.  Even  in  approaching 
Rome,  we  may  gather  from  Acts  zxviii.  15,  that  the 
Apostle  had  felt  doubtful  of  his  reception  there  by  the 
Church.  His  formal  renunciation  of  the  obstinate 
Jews,  and  proclamation  that  the  Gentiles  would  hear 
what  they  nad  rejected,  might  excite  against  him  not 
only  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  the  Jewish  and  still  more 
the  Judaising  Christians.  The  party  "  of  Cephas  "  and 
the  party  "of  Paul"  might  be  placed  in  strong  an- 
tagonism more  easily  than  eyen  at  Corinth. 

(W)  Wot  sincerely.— This  version  conveys  an  in- 
correct impression.  The  original  is  "  not  purely,"  t.e., 
not  with  unmixed  and  single-minded  entnusiasm  for 
Christ.  St.  Paul  does  not  impute  to  them  hypocrisy, 
but  an  admixture  of  partisansnip,  and  therefore  of  a 
narrow-minded  hostility  to  him. 

To  add  afSiiction.— The  true  reading,  to  stir  vp 
t^UMon,  or  oppressive  severity  (properly,  pressure,  or 
foUingX  perhaps  suggests  as  most  probable  the  mean- 
mf  (adopted  by  Ch^sostom  here)  of  "  stirring  "  the 
mmds  of  St.  Iraul's  jailors  to  an  increased  severity, 
wrhich  mi^t  prevent  his  preaching  to  aU  "without 
hindrance.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Government  in 
relaticm  to  the  Jewish  population  at  Borne  is  well 
known.  The  growth  oi  a  secret  society  (for  such 
Christianity  was  held  to  be)  among  tiiem  might  easily 
induce  greater  severity  towards  a  leader  of  the  sect. 
(Compare  verses  19,  20,  in  which  St.  Paul  states  his 
confiaence  that  this  malignant  policy  would  be  dis- 
a^ointed.) 

(U)  The  contrast  of  this  verse  with  such  passages  as 
2  Cor.  xii.  4— where  the  Judaisers  at  Corinth  are  said  to 
preach  "another  Jesus  and  a  different  gospel;"  with 
GbL  L  6 — where  their  gospel  is  declared  to  be  "a 
different  gospel,"  and  not  merely  a  variety  of  the  same 
(see  Note  there);  and  even  with  the  empnatic  warning 
as  to  Philippi,  in  chap.  iii.  2 — 16,  is  singularly  instruc- 
tive. St.  Paul,  in  the  words  "in  pretence'^ and  "in 
truth,"  is  speaking  of  the  motives  of  the  preachers,  not 
of  the  substance  of  their  preaching.  For  the  latter 
he  cares  much ;  for  the  former  nothing.  When  (as  at 
Corinth)  the  rejection  of  his  person^  authority  was 
bound  u^  with  rejection  of  his  apostolic  doctrine,  he 
rebukes  it  vehemently;  when  (as  here)  there  was  no 
such  connection,  it  is  to  him  a  very  small  thing.  But 
we  may  also  ^ther  from  this  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  at  Philippi,  at  Rome  St.  Paul's  Epistle  had  done 
its  work,  and  the  battle  of  principle  was  won ;  even  at 
Colosse  it  had  whoUy  changed  its  character  (see  Col.  ii. 
16 — 23),  and  its  old  phases  had  passed  away.  The 
differences   between   the   parties  at  Rome  were  no 
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longer  fundamental,  although,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
the  oittemess  of  division  might  remain.  "  Every  way 
Christ  was  preached,"  and  accepted  as  justifying 
through  faith.  This  being  so,  St.  Paul  could  rejoice. 
Even  an  imperfect  Christianity,  with  something  of 
narrowness,  and  perhaps  of  superstitious  formaUsm, 
cleaving  to  it,  was  as  different  from  the  gross 
heathenism  which  it  superseded,  as  light  from  oark- 
ness. 

Yea,  and  will  rejoice.— Properly,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  the  end.  The  words  lead  on  to  the  next  verse^ 
which  gives  the  reason  of  this  persbtent  rejoicing. 

(10-24)  In  these  verses,  under  the  power  of  that 
feeling  of  loy  of  which  he  speaks  above,  St.  Paul 
unveils  to  the  Philippians  his  most  sacred  aspirations 
and  convictions,  and  the  division  of  feeling  in  his  own 
soul  between  longing  for  rest  and  consciousness  of 
work  yet  to  be  done.  There  is  a  still  fuller  disclosure 
of  a  similar  "  spiritual  experience "  in  2  Cor.  iv.  8 ; 
V.  15.  It  is  rare  in  the  apostolic  writings.  St.  Paul 
seems,  in  2  Cor.  vL  11,  almost  to  apologise  for  disclosing 
what  is  usuaUy  kept,  in  delicacy  and  reverence,  for  Qm 
alone. 

(W)  Shall  turn  to  my  salvation.—Or,  literally, 
shall  issue  in  salvation  to  me.  The  word  "  salvation  " 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
that  is,  of  primary  or  ultimate  salvation  from  sin  in 
Christ,  but  m  the  sense  of  "  safety."  The  enemies  of 
the  Apostle  thought  to  stir  up  fresh  danger  and  diffi- 
culty for  St.  Paul ;  but  the  attempt  (he  says)  will  only 
turn  out  to  his  safety— a  safety  which  he  believes  (see 
verses  25,  26)  will  lie  shown  "in  life,"  by  his  actual 
release  and  return  to  his  beloved  churches,  but  which, 
if  Ck>d  so  wills  it,  will  be  at  least  e<]|ually  manifested 
in  the  "  death,"  which  would  bring  him  safe  home  to 
Christ.  In  either  case  he  will  be  safe  from  all  the 
enmity  both  of  open  sin  and  of  malignant  jealousy. 

Through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Spirit.— This  overruling  of  all  enmity  to  his 
safety  he  hopes  for  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Philippian  Cnurch  (comp.  Plulem.  verse  23),  and 
the  frosh  supply  of  grace  which,  through  such  interces- 
sion, may  be  given  to  him.  For  the  word  "  supply  "  in 
this  sense  see  Eph.  iv.  15 ;  and  oomp.  G^  iiL  5 ;  CoL 
ii.  19. 

The  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.— Of  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have  instances  ui 
Rom.  viii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17  ;  Gal.  iv.  6;  1  Pet.  i.  11.  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  most  notable,  since  in  two  clauses 
of  the  same  sentence  we  have  first  "  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d," 
and  then  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  He  who  is  "  sent  by 
the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son  "  (John  xiv.  26),  and 
whose  regeneration  of  the  soul  is  the  working  out 
the  image  of  Christ  in  it,  may  well  be  called  "the 
Spirit  of  Christ."  But  the  name  has  always  some 
speciality  of  emphasis.  Thus  here,  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  passage  is  of  Christ — "to  me  to  live  is 
Christ;"  hence  the  use  of  this  raedal  and  oompara* 
tively  rare  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Hia  Desire  to  DeparL 


turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
.  -Q_^.  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
AM^ 'w^^  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
division  of  feel-  (20)  according  to  my  earnest 
dSires^^'d^  expectation  and  my  hope, 
part  and  to  that  in  nothing  I  shall 
continue.  ^^  ashamed,  but  that  with 

all  boldness,   as  always,   so  now  also 


Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by  death. 
(21)  For  to  me  to  five  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain.  <^^  But  if  I  live  in  the 
flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour :  yet 
what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.  <®^  For 
I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; 


(20)  My  earnest  expectation.— The  word  is  onh' 
found  here  and  in  Bom.  yiiL  19  (where  see  Note).  It 
implies  an  intense  and  almost  painful  longing  for  some 
crisis,  a  dnlness  of  suspense  lighted  up  witn  hope.  The 
phrase  is  one  of  the  many  inoications  that  the  joyful 
and  confident  tone  so  oiten  noticed  in  this  Epistle 
came  not  from  the  absence  of  yearning  for  the  freedom 
and  activity  of  apostolic  life,  but  from  the  victory  over 
sudi  longings  through  faith.  Whatever  the  crisis 
might  be,  St.  Paul  looked  eagerly  for  it. 

In  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed.— The  phrase  is 
elsewhere  used  by  St.  Paul  with  especial  reference  to  the 
shune  which  comes  from  hopes  disappointed  and 
professions  unfulfilled.  (See  2  Cor.  vii.  li ;  ix.  4 ;  z.  8. 
Compare  also  the  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii  16  in 
Rom.  ix.  33 ;  1  Pet.  u.  6.)  For  (he  says)  "  hope  (ful- 
filled) maketh  not  ashamed*'  (Bom.  v.  5).  So  probably 
here ;  he  trusts  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  confidence 
which  he  has  felt  and  professed  of  being  **  able  to  do 
fdl  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  him  "  (see 
chap.  iv.  13)  may  not  come  to  shameful  fiulure,  but  may 
"  magnify  Christ  in  all  boldness  of  speech."  There  is 
a  subtle  touch  of  true  Christian  feeling  in  the  fact  that, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  chance  of  failure,  he  uses  the 
first  person:  "I  shall  be  ashamed;"  but  when  of 
triumph,  it  is  "  Christ  shall  be  magnified  "  in  me.  If 
he  fails,  it  must  be  through  his  own  fault;  if  he 
triumphs,  it  will  be  through  nis  Master's  strength. 

In  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by 
death. — **In  my  body:"  The  phrase  is,  no  doubt, 
suggested  mainly  by  the  idea  of  death — ^the  death  of  a 
martyr  in  bodily  torture  or  shame.  There  is  the  same 
connection  of  idea  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10 :  *'  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  that 
the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body."  But  while  Uie  word  "  flesh  "  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  a  bad  sense,  the  **  body  "  is  always 
regarded  as  that  in  which  we  may  "glorify  God" 
(1  Cor.  vi.  20)  by  word  and  deed.  It  is  not  merely  a 
vesture  of  the  soul,  but  a  ^art  of  the  true  man  (1  Thess. 
T.  23),  having  membership  of  Christ,  and  being  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  15—19).  In 
this  passage  the  whole  idea  b  of  Christ  in  him ; 
hence  his  bod^  is  spoken  of  as  simply  the  tabernacle 
of  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ,  and  devoted  only 
to  "magnify"  ffim. 

(21)  To  live  is  Christ  .—This,  of  course,  means  "  Christ 
is  my  life,"  yet  not  in  the  sense  that  He  is  the  source 
And  principle  of  life  in  us,  but  that  the  whole  concrete 
state  of  life  is  so  lived  in  Him  that  it  becomes  a  simple 
manifestation  of  His  presence.  The  opposition  in  the 
passage  is  between  the  states  of  living  and  dying  (or 
heing  dead),  not  between  the  prindrples  of  life  and  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense  distmct  from  the  cognate 
passages — CoL  iii.  3,  4,  "  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  Qod.  .  .  .  Christ  is  our  life; "  and 
Gal.  ii.  20,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
Those  passages  set  forth  the  cause ;   this  the  result. 


If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  life  in  us,  then  whatever 
we  think  and  say  and  do,  exhibiting  visibly  that  inner 
life,  must  be  the  manifestation  of  Christ. 

To  die  is  gain.— This  follows  from  the  other. 
Death  is  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  union  with 
Christ.  So  we  read  in  2  Cor.  v.  6,  7,  "  Knowing  that, 
whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord  ...  we  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  "To 
depart"  (see  verse  23)  is,  in  a  higher  sense  than  can  be 
realised  here,  "  to  be  with  Christ." 

(23)  But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh  .  .  .—The  trans- 
lation  of  this  verse  in  the  Authorised  version  is  in- 
accurate, and  perhaps  a  gloss  to  soften  the  difficulty 
of  the  originaL  The  exact  translation  is.  But  if  to 
live  in  the  flesh  this  is  to  me  a  fruit  of  work,  and  what 
(or,  what  also)  I  shall  choose  I  know  not.  The  con- 
struction is  clearly  broken  by  emotion  or  absorption  in 
thought;  it  can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  If  (as 
in  2  Cor.  ii  2)  the  word  "  and,"  or  "  also,"  can  be  used 
to  introduce  the  principal  clause  (''what  then  I  shall 
choose,"  &c.),  the  construction  will  be  correct,  though 
harsh.  If  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  either  that  Uie 
sentence  is  broken  at  the  word  "  work,"  or  that  the 
whole  should  run,  But  what  if  to  live  in  the  jUsh 
is  a  part  of  work?  And  what  I  shaU  choose,  I 
know  not,  &c  But  though  the  construction  is 
obscure,  the  sense  is  plain.  St  Paul  had  said,  "to 
die  is  gain."  But  the  thought  crosses  him  that  to  live 
still  in  the  flesh,  this  and  mis  only  is  {i.e,,  carries  with 
it)  a  fruit  of  apostolical  labour,  in  souls  brought  to 
Christ  or  built  up  in  Him.  Accordingly  what  to 
choose  he  knows  not.  For  in  such  a  harvest  there  is  a 
gain,  which  outweighs  his  own  personal  gain  on  the 
other  side. 

I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  (the)  two.— The  word 
here  used  signifies  "  to  be  hemmed  in,"  or  "  confined,"  and 
is  generally  associated  with  some  idea  of  distress  (as  in 
Liuce  viii.  45;  xix.  43),  not  unfrequently  with  the 
pressure  of  disease  (Matt.  iv.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  38  ,*  Acts 
xxviii.  8).  Our  Lorid  uses  it  of  mental  distress  in 
Himself  (Luke  xiL  50)  :  "How  am  I  straitened  till 
it  be  accomplished!"  Here  the  sense  is  dear.  Si 
Paul's  mind  is  "hemmed  in"  between  two  opposing 
considerations,  till  it  knows  not  which  way  to  move^ 
even  in  desire. 

(23)  Having  a  desire  .  .  .—Properly,  having  my 
own  desire  for  departure.  The  verb  "  depart "  corre- 
sponds exacthr  to  the  substantive  used  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6, 
"  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  It  is  itself 
used  only  here  and  in  Lnke  xii.  36,  "  When  he  shall 
return  (break  up)  from  the  wedding."  The  metaphor 
is  drawn  either  from  "  loosing  **  from  the  shore  of  life, 
or  (perhaps  better)  from  striking  tents  and  breaking 
up  a  camp.  The  body  (as  in  2  Cor.  v.  1)  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  tabernacle.  Each  day  is  a  march 
nearer  home,  and  death  is  the  last  striking  of  the  tent 
on  arrival 
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he  wUl  continue  tffUh  them. 


which  is  &r  better :  <^>  nevertheless  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 

So.  (^>  And  haying  this  confidence,  I 
ow  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue 
with  yon  all  for  yonr  furtherance  and 
joy  of  faith ;  <^>  that  your  rejoicing  may 
be  more  abundant  in  Jesus  Christ  for  me 


by  my  coming  to  you  again.     ^^  Only 

let    your  conversation  be  ^j^       .    ^_ 

as  it  becometh  the  gospel  so.     Ezhorta- 

of  Christ :  that  whether  I  gon    to    nn- 
j  1       ninchmflr     and 

come  and  see  you,  or  else  joyftd  stead- 
be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  | astnoes  in  suf- 
your  aflBedrs,  that  ye  stand   ®"^' 


To  be  with  Christ.— This  is  contemplated  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  death,  even 
while  still  **  oat  of  the  body,"  and  before  the  great  day. 
The  state  of  the  faithf nl  aeparted  is  nsnally  spoken  of 
as  one  of  "rest"  (1  Oor.  xv.  51,  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  14— 
16;  Bey.  ziy.  13),  although  not  without  expectation 
and  longing  for  the  oonsommation  of  all  things  (Bey. 
yi.  10,  11).  Such  a  condition  of  rest,  and  suspen- 
sion of  conscious  exerdse  of  spiritual  energy,  is,  in- 
deed, that  which  human  reason  and  analogy  would 
suggest,  so  far  as  they  can  suggest  anything  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  But  such  passages  as  this  seem 
certainly  to  imply  that  this  rest  is  emphatically  a  "rest 
in  the  Lord,"  naving  an  inner  consciousness  of  com- 
munion with  Christ.  His  "  descent  unto  Hades,"  not 
only  brings  out  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world  of 
souls,  but  also  claims  it  as  His.  As  on  earth  and  in 
heayen,  so  also  in  the  intermediate  state,  we  are  **  eyer 
with  the  Lord ;  "  and  that  st«te,  though  not  yet  made 
perfect,  is  spiritually  far  higher  than  this  earthly  life. 
The  original  here  is  an  emphatic  double  comparative, 
"far. far  better." 

(25)  I  know.— The  word  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
It  is  simply,  "  I  feel  certain ; "  and  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  in  Acts  xx.  25  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  a 
conviction  (that  he  would  "see  the  face"  of  the 
Ephesians  "  no  more  ")  which,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
out  the  history,  was  not  verified,  llie  apostolic  in- 
spiration, like  the  apostolic  power  of  miracle,  was  a 
gift  relative  to  the  apostolic  work,  not  necessarily 
extending  beyond  it. 

Abide  and  continue  with  you.— The  latter 
verb  is  in  the  original  a  compound  of  the  former,  "  I 
shall  abide,"  and  "  shall  abide  side  by  side  with  ^ou." 
It  was  for  their  sakes  that  it  was  needful  for  hun  to 
live.  Hence  to  the  simple  idea  "  I  shall  abide,"  it  was 
natural  to  add  at  once  the  phrase  "with  you,"  or 
"for  you,"  as  explaining  the  very  object  of  his 
abiding  in  the  flesh. 

For  your  ftirtherance  and  joy  of  fiEdth.— In 
these  words  St.  Paul's  presence  with  them  is  spoken 
of,  first,  as  in  some  decree  necessary  for  their  spiritual 
advance;  next,  as  being  to  them  a  gift  of  God  for 
their  joy  and  comfort,  even  beyond  what  was  actually 
necessuT.    (See  the  next  verse.) 

(»)  That  your  rejoicing  may  be  more  abun- 
dant.— The  word  translated  "  rejoicing "  is  that 
favourite  word  of  St.  Paul,  which  signifies  a  ground  of 
"  boasting,"  or  exultation.  It  is  used  both  of  blessing 
beyond  strict  necessity,  and  of  service  beyond  legal 
duty ;  in  both  of  which  there  is  ground  lor  joy  and 
thankfulness.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  15—18,  where  he  decliu«s  that  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  "  nothing  to  boast  of,"  out  that  the 
preaching  it  without  cost  is  "  the  boasting,"  of  which 
ne  sajs  that  he  would  "  rather  die  than  Siat  any  man 
should  make  it  void."  (Gomp.  also  the  use  of  the  same 
word  in  chap.  ii.  16,  and  in  llom.  iv.  2;  1  Cor.  v.  6; 
2  Cor.  i.  14;  v.  12;  ix.  3.)  Here,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
speidcs  of  them  as  having  in  him,  and  in  their  connection 


with  him,  a  cause  of  boasting,  or  rejoicing,  just  as  in 
2  Cor.  i.  14  ("  We  are  jour  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also 
are  ours "),  and  declares  that  this  will  become  "  more 
abundant "  by  his  coming  to  them  again. 

In  JesuB  Christ  for  me.—The  origpal  runs,  "in 
Christ  Jesus  in  me."  The  parallelism  is  instructive : 
all  Christian  rejoicing,  or  confidence,  is  primarily  *'  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  even  if  it  be  secondarily  "in"  His 
servants.  The  suggestion  of  this  idea  here  softens  the 
apparent  self -consciousness  of  the  previous  words. 
Comp.,  in  2  Cor.  xi.,  xii.,  his  declaration  of  reluctance  and 
distaste  for  the  "  boasting  "  of  his  apostolic  authority 
and  work,  which  was  forosd  upon  him. 

By  my  coming  to  you  again.— See  in  1  Tim. 
i.  3  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  confident 
expectation. 

[3.  Exhortation  (chaps,  i.  27— ii  4). 

(1)  To     Steadfastness     and     Confidence 

UNDER  Pebsecution  (verscs  27 — 30). 

(2)  To  Unftt  of  Spirit,  based  on  humility  and 

self-forgetfulness  (chap.  iL  1 — 4).] 

(27--30)  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Philip- 
pians  to  unanimous  boldness  and  steadfastness,  under 
some  conflict  of  antagonism  or  persecution  which 
threatened  them  at  this  time.  Of  the  history  of  the 
Church  at  PhiHppi  we  have  no  historical  record  after 
the  notice  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit,  and  of  the  violence 
which  he  then  had  to  endure  (Acts  xvi.  12—10).  But 
in  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  written  certainly  from  Macedonia,  pro- 
bably from  Philippi,  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
missionary  journey,  we  find  St.  Paul  saying,  "  When 
we  were  come  to  Macedonia  our  flesh  had  no  rest.  .  . 
Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears."  (Comp. 
also  chap.  viii.  2  of  the  same  Epistle.)  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Church  corresponded  onl^  too  well  to  the  drcum- 
stanoes  under  which  its  Christianity  first  began. 

(^  Let  your  coiiversation  •  •  .—The  original  is 
here  (as  in  the  famous  passage,  chap.  iii.  20),  Use  your 
citizenship  (that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven)  worthily 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  The  same  word  is  employed 
by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  xxiii.  1  ("  I  have  walked  in  all 
good  conscience  before  GUkL"),  with  an  obvious  reference 
to  his  citizenship  in  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel  Its 
use  in  this  Epistle  is  suggestive — both  as  natural  to 
one  contemplating  the  great  imperial  city,  and  writini? 
to  the  people  of  a  Boman  colony  proud  of  their  full 
citizenship,  and  also  as  leading  on  to  that  great  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  earth  and  in 
heaven,  which  is  the  nuun  sulject  of  the  Ephesian,  and 
in  some  degree  of  the  Colossian,  Epistle. 

In  one  spirit,  with  one  mind. — Rather,  in 
one  spirit,  one  sovl.  The  phrase  **  in  one  spirit "  maf 
refer  to  the  spirit  of  man,  or  to  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.  If 
it  be  intended  to  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  **  one  soul " 

iwhidi  has  no  separate  preposition  in  the  Greek),  the 
brmer   sense  is  manifestly  suggested.    If,  however, 
the  words  "with  one  soul'*  be  connected,  as  is  not 
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and  to  Unity  of  SpiriL 


fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striv- 
ing together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel ; 
(*>  and  in  nothing  terrified  by  yonr  ad- 
versaries :  which  is  to  them  an  evident 
token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  of  God.  t®>  For  unto  you 
it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer 


JLD.9L 


for  his  sake ;  ^^  having  the  same  conflict 
which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be 
in  me. 

CHAPTER  n.  —  (1)  If  Chap,  ii  1^ 
there  be  therefore  any  con-  Exhortation  to 
solation  in  Christ,  ]£  any  Shttt^i^d 
comfort   of  love,    if    any  sympathy. 


mmatnral,  with  "  striving  together/'  this  sn^mstion  falls 
to  the  eround;  and  the  usage  of  this  JBpistle  (see 
especially  chap.  ii.  1 — 7),  and  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
same  period  (Bph.  il  18—22;  iii.  5;  v.  18;  vL  18; 
Col.  i.  8),  certamly  favonrs  the  latter  interpretation. 
In  either  case  "  the  soul"  (as  in  the  famous  Uiree-fold 
division  of  men's  nature  in  1  Thess.  v.  23)  is  that 
element  of  humanity  which  is  the  seat  of  emotion  and 
passion.  (Comp.  the  "  one  heart  and  one  soul ''  of 
Acts  iv.  32.)  This  element  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,  unlike  Stoicism  or  asceticism,  will  not  crush, 
but  enlist,  as  it  enlists  the  body  abo,  in  the  free  service 
of  God. 

Striving  together  for  the  ftuth.— Properly,  with 
the  faith  The  faith  of  the  gospel — the  power  of 
Christianity — is  personified.  The  JPhilippians  are  to 
be  combatants  on  the  same  side  against  the  same  foes 
(compare  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  chap.  iv.  3). 
The  metaphor  seems  drawn  from  the  games,  as  is  seen 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  verb  in  2  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  If  a 
man  strive  ...  he  is  not  crowned,  except  he  strive 
lawfully."  In  the  exhortation  to  stand  fast  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  13,  14)  we  have  the  element  of  passive  endurance, 
here  of  active  and  aggressive  energy. 

(28)  Terriiied.-^nie  original  word  is  strong — 
starting,  or  flinching,  like  a  scared  Animal, 

Which  (that  is,  your  fearlessness)  is  .  .—This  fear- 
lessness, in  the  absence  of  all  earthly  means  of  pro- 
tection or  victory,  is  a  sign  of  a  mvine  "strength 
made  perfect  in  weakness  '  (2  Cor.  xiiL  9)— not  a 
complete  and  infallible  sign  (for  it  has  often  accompanied 
mere  fanatic  delusion),  but  a  sign  real  as  far  as  it  goes, 
having  its  right  force  in  harmony  with  others.  The 
effect  which  it  had  on  the  heathen  themselves  is 
shown  even  by  the  affected  contempt  with  which  the 
Stoics  spoke  of  it,  as  a  kind  of  '*  madness,"  a  morbid 
"  habit,'^  a  sheer  "  obstinacy."  (See  Epiciketus,  iv.  7 ; 
Marc.  Aurelius,  Med,  id.  3.) 

And  that  of  God.— These  words  apply  to  the  word 
"  token,"  and  so  derivatively  both  to  "  perdition  "  and 
"salvation."  The  sijo^  is  of  God,  because  the  gift 
of  spiritual  strength  is  of  Gk>d,  but  it  may  be  read  by 
both  sides.  Like  the  pillar  of  Qod's  presence,  it  is  "  a 
cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  one,  but  "  light  by  night" 
to  the  other. 

(29)  For  (or,  because)  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ.— The  force  lies,  first,  in  the  phrase 
"  it  is  g^ven"  ^rather,  U  was  given,  from  the  beginning) 
— for  the  original  signifies  "it  was  granted  as  a 
privilege  "  or  "favour^*  (as  in  Acts  xxvii.  24;  1  Cor. 
ii.  12 ;  GaL  iii.  18)— and  next  in  the  words  "  on  behalf 
of  Christ"  The  fearlessness  of  the  Christian  is  a  gift 
of  Grod,  not  an  inherent  stoic  self-sufficiency.  It  rests 
indeed  upon  the  sense  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  suffer 
(see  Acts  v.  41)  in  the  cause  of  truth,  vet  still  more  on 
the  belief  that  such  suffering  is  for  no  abstract  principle, 
but  on  behalf  of  Christ  and  with  Christ.  (See  chap.  ii. 
17, 18.) 


Not  only  to  believe  •  .  .—The  original  shows 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  as  if  he  originally  intended  simply 
to  say  "  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ  to  suffer."  But 
to  show  whence  the  impulse  of  that  brave  willingness  to 
suffer  proceeds,  he  inserts  "not  only  to  bel^ve  on 
Him,"  and  then  finishes  the  sentence,  "but  on  His  behalf 
to  suffer." 

(ao)  Having  the  same  conflict,  which  ye  saw  in 
me.— The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  lawless  scouiging 
and  imprisonment  of  Acts  xvi.  22 — ^24.  How  deeply 
this  outrage  impressed  itself  on  the  Apostle's  own  mmd 
we  see,  both  bv  his  conduct  to  the  magistrates  at  the 
moment,  and  also  by  the  allusion  in  1  Thess.  ii  2,  to  the 
time,  when  **  we  had  suffered  before  and  were  shame- 
fuUy  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi."  Here  he 
uses  the  remembrance  to  suggest  to  the  J^ilippians  that 
their  struggle  was  only  the  same  which  he  nad  borne, 
and  borne  successful^.  Similarly  in  2  Tim.  iii  10 
(going  back  on  the  eve  of  death  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles)  he  reminds  Timothy^ 
the  persecutions  "  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra — 
what  persecutions  I  endured,  but  out  of  them  all  the 
Lord  delivered  me." 

n. 

i^-^)  In  this  section  the  hint  given  above,  in  the 
allusion  to  **  one  spirit "  and  **  one  soul,"  is  expanded 
into  a  direct  exhortation  to  unity  of  spirit,  as  shown 
both  by  absence  of  self-assertion  and  by  presence  of 
a  genial  sympathy. 

(1)  If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  •  .  . 
— In  the  four-fold  division  of  this  verse  we  trace,  first, 
a  reference  to  unity  with  Christ,  and  to  a  spiritual 
effect  following  from  it ;  next,  a  similar  reference  to 
communion  wiUi  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  corresponding 
spiritual  result.  (1)  ''Consolation"  is  properly  en- 
couragement— ^the  stirring  up  of  spiritual  activity — 
ascribed  in  Acts  ix.  31  to  uie  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  here  viewed  as  a  practical  manifestation  of  the  life 
flowing  from  union  with  Christ.  Out  of  it  comes 
natunuly  the  "  comfort  of  love,"  that  is,  as  always,  the 
deep  and  thankful  sense  of  comfort  in  His  love,  over- 
flowing^ into  comfort,  lovingly  given  to  our  brethren. 
On  this  "  encouragement "  in  Cmrist,  both  received  and 
^ven  out  to  others,  St.  Paul  dwells  at  leng^  (2  Cor. 
1.  3 — 7).  (2)  Next,  he  speaks  of  "  communion  of  the 
Spirit"  (the  very  word  used  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
by  which,  indeea,  we  are  brought  into  that  unity 
with  Christ;  and  of  this,  still  keeping  to  the  main 
idea  of  love,  he  makes  the  mani:&8tation  to  be  in 
"  bowels  and  mercies  " — ^that  is,  both  in  strong  affection, 
and  in  that  peculiar  form  of  affection  which  is  directed 
towards  suffering,  viz.,  compassion  or  pity.  The  whole 
passage  (like  chap.  iv.  8,  9)  is  full  of  a  grave  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  characteristio  of  this  Epistle.  No 
absolute  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
elements  of  the  sentence;  but  it  may  be  noted  thai 
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f eUowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels 
and  mercies,  ^^J  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye 
be  likeminded,  having  the  same  love, 
being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  <^>  Let 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory; out  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
<esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 


f *^  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  ^y^  ^  ^_^^ 
things  of  others.  (^^  Let  The  two-fold 
this  mind  be  in  yon,  which  ?i??!2!iS_*^^ 
was  also  in  (Jnrist  Jesas:  ing  ezaltatdon 
(«)who,  being  in  the  form  ?'  *^  ?^^ 
of   God,  thought    it    not  J«««Climt. 


the  "  consolation  in  Christ"  is  exhibited  in  the  action 
-which  visiblj  follows  His  divine  example,  "  the  oom- 
mnnion  with  tlie  Holy  Spirit "  is  shown  by  the  inner 
emotion,  not  seen*  bnt  fel£ 

(2)  That  ye  be  likeminded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.— In  this 
verse  there  is  sg&in  a  four-fold  division;  bat  of  a 
different  kind.  St.  Paul  begins  with  the  exhortation 
not  uncommon  from  h\m^  to  be  likeminded/'  that  is, 
to  have  true  sympathjr  (as  in  Bom.  xii  16 ;  xv.  5 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11;  also  chap.  iii.  16;  iv.  2);  which  he  naturallv 
strengthens  by  the  addition  of  ''having  the  same  love 
<that  IS,  a  mutual  love),  to  show  that  the  sympathy  is 
to  be  one  not  only  of  mind  but  of  heart.  But  this 
4loe8  not  satisfy  him :  he  rises  to  the  farther  exhorta- 
tion to  perfect "  union  of  soul "  (which  is  the  proper 
rendering  for  "being  of  one  accord")  in  which  they 
^hall  not  only  be  likeminded,  but  (in  a  phrase 
peculiar  to  this  passage)  be  actually  "of  one  mind/' 
living  in  one  another,  each  sinking  his  individuality 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  common  love. 

(3)  This  verse  expresses  the  negnktive  result  of  this 
unity  of  soul — ^that  nothing  will  be  done  in  "  strife,"  that 
is,  factiou9ne88  (the  wora  used  in  chap.  L  17),  or 
'^vainglory" — ^nothing,  that  is,  with  the  desire  either 
of  personal  influence  or  of  personal  glory.  "  For,"  he 
adas»  "  each  will  esteem  other  better  than  himself,"  or, 
rather,  will  hold  that  his  neighbour  is  worthy  of  higher 
consideration  and  a  higher  place  of  dignity  tnan 
himself  (comp.  tiie  use  of  the  word  in  Rom.  xiii.  1; 
1  Pet.  xL  13,  of  temporal  dignity) ;  for  the  idea  is  of 
the  ascription  to  others,  not  of  moral  superiority,  but 
of  hisher  place  and  honour.  Self-assertion  will  be 
entirdy  overborne.  So  he  teaches  us  elsewhere  that 
**  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  4,  5). 

<«)  Iiook  not  every  man  on  his  own  things.— 
This  verse  similarly  describes  the  positive  effect  of  this 
**  being  of  one  mind  "  as  consisting  in  power  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  towards  "  the  tning^  of  others  " 
— ^not  merely  the  interests,  but  also  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  others.  To  "  look  upon  "  here  is  something 
more  than  "  to  seek "  (as  in  vdrse  21).  It  egresses 
that  insiffht  into  the  thoughts,  hopes,  aspirations  of 
others,  ^raich  only  a  self -forgetting  love  can  give,  as 
irell  as  the  care  to  consider  their  weBare  and  happiness. 
Yet  by  the  word  "  also  "  we  see  that  St.  Paul  does  not, 
in  the  spirit  of  some  forms  of  modem  transcendentalism, 
denounce  all  self -consciousness  and  self-love,  as  in  a 
bad  sense  "^selfish."  For  man  is  individual  as  well  as 
social ;  he  can  subordinate  "  his  own  things "  to  "  the 
things  of  others/'  but  cannot  ignore  them. 

[4.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Great  Humility  of 
Christ  (verses  5 — 11). 
(1)  Thb  Yoluntaby  Humiliatioh    of    the 
LoBD,  &rst  in  His  incarnation,  next  in  His 
passion  (verses  5 — 8). 
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(2)  The  Cobbespondino  Exaltation  of  His 
Humanity,  to  bear  "  the  Name  above  every 
name,"  wMeh  all  creation  must  adore  (verses 
9-11).] 

(5-8)  From  a  practical  introduction,  in  the  familiar 
exhortation  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord,  St. 
Paul  passes  on  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
and  formal  statement  in  all  nis  Episties  of  the  doctrine 
of  His  "  great  humility."  In  this  he  marks  out,  first, 
the  Incarnation,  in  wmch,  "  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  assuming  a 
sinless  but  finite  humanity;  and  next,  the  Passion, 
which  was  made  needful  by  the  sins  of  men,  and  in 
which  His  human  nature  was  humiliated  to  the  shame 
and  agony  of  the  cross.  Inseparable  in  themselves, 
these  two  great  acts  of  His  seli-sacrifidnff  love  must 
be  distingnushed.  Ancient  speculation  delighted  to 
sugg^  tiiat  the  first  might  have  been,  even  if 
humanity  had  remained  sinless,  while  the  second  was 
added  because  of  the  fall  and  its  consequences.  Such 
speculations  are,  indeed,  thoroughly  precarious  and 
unsubstantial — for  we  cannot  ask  wnat  might  have  been 
in  a  different  dispensation  from  our  own ;  and,  more- 
over, we  read  of  our  Lord  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  f  otmdation  of  the  world  "  (Bev.  xiii.  8 ;  see  also 
1  Pet.  i.  19)— but  they  at  least  point  to  a  true  distinc- 
tion. As  "the  Word  of  God"  manifested  in  the 
Incarnation,  our  Lord  is  the  treasure  of  all  humanity 
as  such;  as  the  Saviour  through  death,  He  is  the 
especial  treasure  of  us  as  sinners. 

(«)  Being  in  the  form  of  Gkxl.— (1)  The  word 
"  being  "  is  here  the  more  emphatic  of  the  two  words 
so  translated,  which  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  exist- 
ence (as  in  Acts  xvL  20;  xvii  28 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  GaL  iL 
14).  Hence  it  calls  attention  to  the  essential  being  of 
Christ,  corresponding  to  the  idea  embodied  in  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  thus  implying  what  b  more  fully  expressed 
in  John  i.  1.  (2)  The  worn  "  form  "  (which,  except  for  a 
casual  use  in  Mark  xvi.  12,  is  found  only  in  this  passage 
of  the  New  Testament)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  "  fashion."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  classi- 
cal Greek  it  describes  the  actual  specific  character, 
which  Hike  the  structure  of  a  material  substance)  makes 
eadi  bemg  what  it  is ;  and  this  same  idea  is  always  con- 
veyed in  the  New  Testament  by  the  compound  words 
in  which  the  root  "  form  "  is  found  (Kom.  viii.  29 ; 
xii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  GaL  iv.  19).  (3)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  "  fashion,"  as  in  1  Cor.  viL  31  ("the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away  ").  denotes  tibe  mere  out- 
ward appearance  (which  we  ire<][uentiy  designate  as 
"*  form  '\  as  will  be  seen  also  in  its  compounds  (2  Cor. 
JO.  13,  U;  1  Pet  i.  U).  The  two  words  are  seen  in 
juxtaposition  in  Bom.  xiL  2 ;  Phil.  iiL  21  (where  see 
Notes).  Hence,  in  this  passage  the  "  being  in  the  form 
of  God,"  describes  our  Lord's  essential,  and  therefore 
eternal,  beiuff  in  the  true  nature  of  Gfod;  while  the 
'^taking  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant"  similarly 
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The  HwmUity  of  the  Incarnation.  PHILIPPIANS,    II. 


The  Humility  of  the  Croes^ 


robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  ^^  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness ^  of  men :   <®)  and  being  found  in 


1  Or.JUiMt. 


fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  <^)  Where- 
fore Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,^ 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 


refers  to  His  voluntary  assomption  of  the  trae  nature 
of  man. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  whereas  in  St.  Paul's 
earlier  Epistles,  in  which  he  cared  not  '*  to  know  anv- 
thing  save  Jesus  Christ,'*  and  ''  Him  as  crucified,"  the 
main  idea  is  alwavs  of  our  Lord  as  the  mediator  between 
man  and  Gk)d,  yet  in  the  later  Epistles  (as  here,  and  in 
Eph.  L  10.  20—23 ;  CoL  i.  15-19 ;  il  9—11 ;  to  which 
wo  may  add  Heb.  i.  2—4)  stress  is  laid,  sometimes  (as  in 
Eph.  i.  10),  on  His  gathering  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  unto  Himself ;  sometimes,  even  more  explicitly,  on 
Hispartaking  of  the  divine  nature,  and  (as  in  CoL  l  17) 
of  His  possessing  the  divine  attribute  of  creation.  All 
this  naturallv  leads  up  to  the  great  dechmition  of  His 
'  true  and  perfect  Gkxlhead  in  Jonn  i.  1 — 13. 

Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God. — There  are  two  main  interpretations  of  this 
passage ;  first,  the  interpretation  given  in  our  version, 
which  makes  it  simply  an  explanation  and  enforcement 
of  the  words  **  being  in  the  form  of  God " ;  secondly, 
the  translation  thouaht  it  not  a  prize  to  be  grasped  at 
to  be  equal  loith  Cha,  which  begius  in  it  the  statement  of 
our  Lord's  voluntary  self-humiliation,  to  be  completed 
in  the  words,  "  but  emptied  Himself  of  glory."  The 
former  preserves  the  literal  translation  of  the  original 
word  **  robbery ; "  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  a  not 
uncommon  usage,  makes  it  equivalent  to  ''the  thing 
snatched  at,"  and  if  this  be  allowed,  has  abundant 
examples  in  other  writings  to  support  the  meaning 
thus  given  to  the  whole  phrase.  Either  interpretation 
yields  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine;  neither  does 
violence  to  the  general  context.  But  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred;  first  (1)  because  it  suits  better  the  idea  of 
the  passage,  which  is  to  emphasise  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  humility,  and  preserves  the  opposition  implied  in 
the  " but"  foUowing;  (2)  because  it  has  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters  in  its 
favour;  (3)  because  it  can,  on  the  whole,  appeal  more 
confidenti^  to  ordinary  usage  of  the  phrase.  The  sense 
is  that,  being  in  the  form  of  Gk)d,  and  therefore  having 
equality  with  God,  He  set  no  store  on  that  equality,  as 
a  glor^  to  Himself,  compared  with  the  power  of  giving 
salvation  to  all  men,  which  He  is  pleased  to  consider  a 
new  joy  and  glory. 

(7)  But  made  himself  .  .  .—This  verse  needs 
more  exact  translation.  It  should  be.  But  emptied  (or, 
stripped)  Himself  of  His  glory  by  having  tahen  on 
Him  the  form  of  a  slame  and  having  been  made 
(or,  bom)  in  likeness  of  men.  The  "glory"  is  the 
*'  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was "  (John  xvii.  5 ;  comp.  chap.  i.  14),  clearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  Shechinah  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Of 
tub  He  stripped  Himself  in  the  Incarnation,  taking  on 
Him  the  "  form  (or,  nature)  of  a  servant "  of  Gk)d.  He 
resumed  it  for  a  moment  in  the  Transfiguration;  He 
was  crowned  with  it  anew  at  the  Ascension. 

Made  in  the  likeness  of  man.—This  clause,  at 
first  sight,  seems  to  weaken  the  previous  clause,  for  it 
does  not  distinctly  express  our  Lord's  true  humanity. 
But  we  note  that  the  phrase  is  "  the  likeness  of  men," 
I.e.,  of  men  in  general,  men  as  they  actually  are. 
Hence  the  key  to  the  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  such 


passages  as  Bom.  viiL  3,  Gk>d  sent  His  own  Son  in  "  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; "  or  Heb.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15,  "  It 
behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  "  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  It 
would  have  oeen  an  infinite  numiliation  to  have 
assumed  humanity,  even  in  unique  and  visible  glory; 
but  our  Lord  went  beyond  this,  bv  deigning  to  seem 
like  other  men  in  all  things,  one  only  of  the  multitude, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  station,  which  confused  Him  with 
the  commoner  types  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  His^ 
humanity  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "form  of  a  servant; " 
its  unique  ana  ideal  character  is  glanced  at  when  it  is 
said  to  nave  worn  only  the  "  likeness  of  men." 

(8)  And  being  found  .  .  .—This  should  be,  And 
after  having  been  found  (or,  recognised)  in  fashion  as 
a  man.  He  {thenj  humbled  Himself,  hamng  become 
obedient  even  to  death,  "After  having  been  found,"' 
&c.,  clearly  refers  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  world  in  all  the  weakness  of  humanity :  the  **  out- 
ward fashion "  was  all  that  men  could  see ;  and  in  it 
they  found  "  no  form  or  comeliness,"  or  "  beauty,  that 
they  should  desire  Him  "  (Isa*  liii.  2,  3).  From  this 
St.  Paul  proceeds  to  the  last  act  of  His  self-humiliation 
in  death:  "He  became  obedient,"  that  is,  to  God's 
will,  "even  up  to  death."  His  death  is  not  here 
regarded  as  an  atonement,  for  in  that  light  it  could  be  no 
pattern  to  us ;  but  as  the  completion  of  the  obedience 
of  His  life.  (See  Rom.  v.  19.)  Of  that  life  as  a  whole 
He  said,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  My  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  "  (John  vi.  38) ; 
and  the  doing  that  will  (see  Heb.  x.  9, 10)  ended  in  "  the 
offering  of  uie  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  alL"  In 
this  light  His  deaw  is  the  perfection  of  the  suffermg 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the 
world,  must  be  faced  in  doing  the  will  of  God  (see 
2  Tim.  iii.  12) ;  in  thb  light  we  can  follow  it,  and  even 
"  fill  up  what  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist "" 
(CoL  i.  24). 

Even  the  death  of  the  cross.— Properly,  and 
that  too,  the   death  of  the   cross  ;    emphasimng  its 

Seculiar    shame  and    numiliation  as  an  ''accuned" 
eath.     (See  Gal.  iii.  13.) 

(9)  Wherefore  Gk>d  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him.— The  exaltation,  like  the  humiliation,  belongs  to 
Him,  as  Son  of  Man ;  for  He  was  **  lifted  up,"  as  on  the 
cross,  so  in  the  Ascension.  It  raises  £Qm  to  the  throno 
of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  on  which  He  entered  bv  the 
Ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  till  He 
has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  then  ready  **  to 
deliver  up  Uie  kingdom  to  the  FatJ^er,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all."  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  24—28.)  For  it  is  the  "  Son 
of  Man  "  who  "  cometh  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Dan. 
vii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  has  *'  authority  to  execute 
judgment "  (John  v.  27). 

Math  given  him  a  name.— Or,  rather,  the  Name 
above  every  name,  "  The  Name"  (for  this  seems  to  be 
the  best  reading)  is  clearly  "  the  Name  "  of  God.    It  is 

Eroperly  the  name  Jehovah,  held  in  the  extremest 
teral  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  it  came  to  signify 
(almost  like  *'  the  Word  ")  the  revelation  of  the  presence 
of  God.  See  Rev.  xix.  12, 13,  where  "  the  name  which 
no  man  knew  but  Himself"  is  the  *'Word  of  God." 
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The  ExaUaitan  to  Glory. 


PHILIPPIANS,    II. 


ExJuyriation  to  Perseverance. 


every  name:  <^°^  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth;  <^^>  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.      <^)  Wherefore,  my 


beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not 

as   in    my  presence   only, 

but  now  much  more  in  my 

absence,    work    out    your 

own    salvation  with   fear 

and  trembling.    ^^^  For  it  is 

God  which  worketh  in  you 


Chap.  ii.  12— 18. 
Exhortation  to 
work  out  their 
salvationtiiider 
God's  grace«  in 
earneetneBS. 
peace,  and 
purity. 


This  is,  indeed,  made  clear  by  the  following  verse ;  for 
the  adoration  there  described  is  in  the  original  passage 
(Isa.  xlv.  23 ;  comp.  Bom.  xiv.  11),  ckim^  as  the  sde 
dne  of  God  Himself.  The  name  Jesus,  "  Jehovidi 
the  Saviour ''  (like  "  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  in 
Jer.  xziii  6),  does  contain,  as  an  inte^pal  element,  the 
incommunicable  name  of  God,  while  the  addition 
of  "  Saviour  "  points  to  the  h-ue  humanity.  Therefore 
in  that  Name,  of  Him  who  is  at  once  (iod  and  Man, 
^  erery  knee  is  to  bow  "  with  direct  worship  to  Him. 

(10)  At  (properly,  in)  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow.—This  is  an  instance  of  the 
significant  practice,  by  which  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  speaking  of  God  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
applied  in  the  New  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  the 
Name  "  is  the  phrase  oonstantlyused  for  worship  of  God. 
"  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  Thy  Name''  (Fs.  Iziii.  4). 
It  denotes  worship  to  Christ,  not  through  Him. 

Of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth.>-For  ''  things  "  we 
may  better  substitute  beings,  for  the  reference  is 
properly  to  personal  beings ;  although  in  some  sense 
*'  JJl  the  works  of  the  Lora  bless  the  Lord,  |^aise  Him 
and  magnify  Him  for  eyer."  (Comp.  here  Key.  t.  13, 
'^  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth  .  .  .  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 

ri  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 
also  Eph.  I  20, 21,  and  Notes  there.) 
(U)  That  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.— The  word 
"  Lord  "  is  the  word  constantly  used  in  the  LXX.  to 
translate,  though  inadequately,  the  name  Jehovah. 
The  contert  would  suggest  that  meaning  here,  for  the 
worahin  paid  is  obviously  the  worship  done  to  God. 
But,  though  less  perfectly,  the  acknowledgment  of 
universal  lordship  and  maiesty  (such  as  He  daimed  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  18 — ^20)  would  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
the  passage.  For,  after  all,  to  what  created  being  can 
it  be  duer  (On  this  confession  of  Jesus  as  Loid,  see 
Acts  ii.  36 ;  Bom.  x.  9.) 

To  the  glory  of  Gk>d  the  Father.— The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  gloiy  of  Christ  is  the  acknowled^ent 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity, 
manifested  perfectly  in  Him.  (See  John  i.  18;  xiv.  9). 
Note  in  John  v.  19 — 30,  our  Lord's  repeated  prof es- 
sion  that  His  work  on  earth  was  to  manifest  the  Father ; 
in  dhap.  xvii.  4,  His  declaration  that  He  had  so  done ; 
and  in  chap,  xvii  24,  the  truth  that  His  glory  is  the 
glory  given  of  the  Father. 

[6.  Szhortation  and  Commendation  (verses  12— 
30). 

(1)  EXHOBTATION  TO  WORK   OUT   THEIB   SAL- 

TATION through  the  inworking  of  €k>d,  and 
so  to  be  liffhts  in  the  world,  and  the  glorv  of 
the  Apostle,  even  in  the  hour  of  martyraom 
(verses  12—18). 

(2)  St.  Paul's  Intention  to  send  Timothy, 

AND  Hope  to  come  himself  bhobtlt 
(verses  19— 24). 
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(3)  Peesbnt  Mission  of  Epaphrodittis,  now 
recovered  from  his  late  sickness,  and  strong 
commendation  of  his  zeal  (verses  25—30).] 

(13-18)  By  the  word  "  wherefore  "  St.  Paul  connects 
this  exhortation  with  the  great  passage  above.  For  the 
main  idea  is  here  of  the  presence  of  (jk)d  in  them, 
working  out  glory  through  a  condition  of  humiliation, 
on  condition  of  their  fellow- working  with  Him;  so  that 
they  shall  appear  as  the  "  sons  of  God  "  and  as  "  lights 
in  the  world.^  In  all  this  there  is  clearlv  the  impenect 
but  true  likeness  of  the  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  our 
Lord's  humanity,  exalting  it  through  the  two-fold 
humiliation  to  the  unspeakable  glorj. 

(^}  As  ye  have  always  obeyed.— It  is  notable 
that  this  Epistle  is  the  only  one  which  contains  no 
direct  rebuke.  The  Philippian  Church  has  the  glory  of 
having  "always  obeyed,"  not  (like  the  GhUatian  Ohnrch) 
"  as  in  his  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  his 
absence.''  This  "  obedience'*  was  to  the  will  of  God  as 
set  forth  by  him.  In  referring  to  it,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  "  obedience  "  of  Christ  (in  verse  8) ;  hence  their 
obedience  includes  also  that  willingness  to  suffer  which 
He  Himself  has  shown.  (See  chap.  L  29,  30.)  To 
this,  perhaps,  there  is  a  further  allusion  in  the  *'  fear 
and  trembfing  "  spoken  of  below.  (See  2  Cor.  viL  15 ; 
E^  vi.  6.) 

work  out  your  own  salvation.— To  "work 
out "  is  (as  in  Eph.  vi.  13)  to  carry  out  to  completion 
what  is  begun.  This  is  the  function  of  man,  as 
fellow-worker  with  God,  first  in  his  own  soul,  and  then 
among  his  brethren.  God  is  the  "  beginner  and  per- 
fecter"  of  every  "good  work"  (see  chap.  L  6);  man's 
co-operation  b  secondary  and  intermediate. 

(18)  Pop  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do.— In  this  famous  j)aradox  St.  Paul 
calls  on  men  to  work  by  their  own  will,  just  because 
only  God  can  grant  them  power  both  to  wul  and  to  do. 
The  origination  of  all  in  God,  and  the  free  action 
(which  IS  in  some  sense  origination)  of  man,  are  both 
truths  recognised  by  our  deepest  consciousness,  but  to 
our  logic  irrecondlable.  In  one  passage  onlv  (Rom. 
ix.  14—24)  does  St.  Paul  touch,  and  that  slightly  and 
sug^tively,  on  their  reconcilement:  generally  Holy 
Scripture — ^in  this  confirming  human  reason — ^brings 
out  each  vividly  and  profoundly  in  turn,  and  leaves 
the  problem  of  their  reconcilement  untouched.  Here 
the  paradoncalform  of  the  sentence  forces  on  the  mind 
the  recognition  of  the  co-existence  of  both.  If  that 
recognition  be  accepted,  tlie  force  of  the  reasoning^  is 
clear.  The  only  encouragement  to  work,  in  a  being 
weak  and  finite  like  man,  is  the  conviction  that  the 
Almighty  power  is  worldng  in  him,  both  as  to  will  and 
deed. 

The  word  "worketh  in  you"  is  constantly  applied  to 
the  divine  operation  in  the  soul  (see  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  il ;  Gal. 
ii  8;  Eph.l  11,  20;  ii.  2);  rarely,  as  here  (in  the  word 
rendered  "  to  do  ")  to  the  action  of  men.  It  must  neces- 
sarily extendtothe  will  as  well  as  the  action;  otherwise 
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both  to  will  and  to  do  of  Aw  good 
pleasure.  (^*>  Do  all  things  without 
murmurings  and  disputingss  <^>  that 
ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless,^  the 
sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation. 


S  Or,  9hin€  ye. 


1  Or,  sincere. 


3  Gr.    po'tred 
forth. 


among  whom  ye  shine  ^  as  lights  in  the 
world;  <^®^  holding  forth  the  word  of 
life;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
Chnst,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain, 
neither  laboured  in  vain,  ^^^  Yea,  and 
if  I  be  offered'  upon  the  sacrifice  and 


God  would  not  be  soyereign  in  the  inner  realm  of  mind 
(as,  indeed,  Stoic  philosonhy  denied  that  "ELb  was).  We 
are  familiar  with  the  innnence  of  one  created  will  over 
another — an  influence  real,  though  limited,  yet  in  no 
sense  compulsive.  From  this  experience  we  may  catch 
a  faint  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  spirit  of  man.  Hence,  while  we  cannot 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  freedom  tmder  an  un- 
bending impersonal  law  or  force,  the  harmony  of  our 
will  with  a  Supreme  Personal  Will  is  mysterious,  indeed, 
but  not  inconceivable. 

Of  his  good  pleasure.— literally,  on  behalf  of  Hie 
good  pleasure ;  that  is,  in  harmony  with  it  On  the 
double  sense  of  "good  pleasure "  see  Note  on  Eph. i.  5. 
Here,  probably,  the  meaning  is  His  "gracious  will" 
for  our  salvation. 

(14)  Without  murmurings  and  disputingB.— 
St.  Paul  seems  purposely  to  leave  this  precept  in  per- 
fect generality,  so  as  to  apply  to  their  relations  both 
to  G^  and  man.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  word 
"  disputings  "  is  mostly  used  of  objections  and  cavils  in 
word  (see  Matt.  xv.  19;  Luke  v.  22;  vi.  8;  Rom. 
i.  21 ;  xiv.  1) ;  although  in  Luke  ix.  47,  xxiv.  38,  and 
perhaps  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  it  is  applied  to  the  inner  strife  of 
the  heart.  In  either  case  it  seems  mainly  to  indicate 
intellectual  questionings.  Similarly,  the  word  "mur- 
muring "  is  used  of  outward  wrangUngs  of  discontent 
(Matt.  XX.  11;  Luke  v.  30;  John  vi.  41, 43,  61;  vii.  12; 
Acts  vi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  10;  1  Pei  iv.  9),  proceediog  not 
so  much  from  the  mind,  as  from  the  heart.  The  object, 
moreover,  contemplated  in  verse  15  is  chiefly  good 
example  before  men.  Hence  the  primary  reference 
woula  seem  to  be  to  their  relation  towards  men,  in  spite 
of  the  close  connection  with  the  preceding  verse.  Nor 
can  we  forget  that  it  is  on  unit^  among  themselves  that 
the  main  stress  of  the  exhortation  of  tiois  chapter  turns. 
Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  disposition  rebuked  is 
sure  to  show  itself  in  both  relations ;  and  that,  if  checked 
in  one,  the  check  wUl  react  on  the  other. 

(^)  Blameless  and  harmless.— "Blameless]"  as  to 
external  law  and  jud^ent  (as  in  Luke  i.  6 ;  1  Thess. 
it  10);  "harmless"  in  internal  purity  and  simplicity 
(as  in  Matt.  x.  16,  "harmless  as  doves;"  and  Bom. 
xvi.  19). 

The  sons  of  Gkx!,  without  rebuke.— The  word 
"  without  rebuke  "  is,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  the 
same  as  that  which  is  used  m  Eph.  i  4  (where  see 
Note),  and  elsewhere,  to  signify  "  nnblemished."  The 
whole  passage  seems  certainly  a  reminiscence  of  Dent, 
xxxii.  5,  as  it  runs  in  the  Greek  version,  speaking  of 
the  Israelites  as  "  no  children  of  Gk>d,  full  of  blemidi,  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation."  The  word  "  crooked" 
is  similarlv  applied  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  by  St. 
Peter  in  Acts  li.  40,  and  the  epithet  "futhless  and 

ferverse  generation  "  used  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  zvii. 
7;Lukeix.4L 

Lights. — Properlv,  luminariee ;  so  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  probably  in  Bev.  xxi.  11.  Christians 
are  as  the  lesser  %hts  of  heaven,  dhn  in  comparison 
with  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  perhaps  shining  by 
His  reflected  lights  and  seen  only  m  the  night  of  this 
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life,  till  He  shall  rise  on  us  again  in  the  "day  of 
Christ "  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse.  The  word,  there- 
fore, stands  half-way  between  "  light "  itself,  as  in  Matt. 
V.  14,  and  the  merely  artificial  "light"  (or,  candle)  of 
John  V.  35. 

(10)  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life.— This 
translation  seems  correct,  and  the  reference  is  to  the 
comparison  above.  There  may,  indeed,  be  (as  has  been 
supposed)  a  reference,  involving  a  change  of  metaphor, 
to  the  holding  forth  of  a  ton^,  for  guidance,  or  for 
transmission,  as  in  the  celebrated  torch  race  of  ancient 
times.  But  this  supposed  change  of  metaphor  is  un- 
necessary. The  "luminaries"  hold  forth  their  light 
to  men,  and  that  light  is  the  "word  of  life."  I^te 
the  same  connection  in  John  i.  4,  "  In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

The  word  of  life.^The  phrase  ''  the  word  of  life  " 
is  remarkable.  Here  it  signifies,  of  course,  the  go^l 
of  Christ.  But  the  graduu  progress  of  this  expression 
should  be  noted.  Of  Him  His  disciples  declared  that 
He  "  has  the  words "  (t.e..  the  expressed  words ;  see 
Note  on  Eph.  vi.  17)  "  of  eternal  life  "  (John  vL  68)  ; 
He  Himself  goes  further,  and  declares  that  His  words 
are  themselves  spirit  and  life  (John  vi  63) ;  here  the 
gospel,  as  ^ving  that  knowledge  of  €rod  and  of  Jesus 
Chnst  which  is  "eternal  life"  (John  xviL  3),  is  a 
"word  of  life;"  and  all  these  lead  iip  to  the  final 
declaration  that  He  Himself  is  "the  Word  of  life" 
(1  John  i.  1). 

Bun  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.— 

"and  the 
Cor.  ix. 
speaks  only  of 
the  "running  in  vain."  Here,  perhaps,  the  more 
general  word  "  labour "  (united  in  CoL  i.  29  with  the 
word  "struggling")  may  be  taken  to  eniress  at  anv 
rate  that  element  of  endurance  and  watchinlness  whicn 
the  struggle  in  the  arena  represents. 

(17)  If  I  be  ofibred  upon  the  saoriAce  and 
service  of  your  f)Bdth.~The  striking  metaphor  of 
the  original  is  here  imperf ectlv  represented.  It  is.  If  I 
am  being  poured  oui^-it  mv  lif e-olood  is  poured  out- 
over  the  sacrifice  and  religious  ministration  of  your 
faith.  The  same  word  is  used  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  where 
our  version  has,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  practice  of  pouring  out  libations  or 
drink-offerings  (usually  of  wine)  over  sacrifices,  both 
Jewish  and  heatheo.  Such  libation  was  held  to  be  a 
subsidiary  or  preparatory  element  of  the  sacrifice.  In 
that  light  St.  Paul  regards  his  own  possible  martyrdom, 
not  so  much  as  having  a  purpose  and  value  in  itself, 
but  rather  as  conducing  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Philippians  by  faith — a  sacrifice  apparently  contem- 

Slated  as  likely  to  be  offered  in  life  rather  than  by 
eath. 

The  saorifloe  and  service  of  your  fluth.— The 
word  here  rendered  "  service,"  with  its  kindred  words, 
properly  means  any  service  rendered  by  an  individual  for 
the  community ;  and  it  retuns  something  of  this  mean- 
ing in  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  alms  to  Jerusalem  (oomp.  Bom. 
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service  of  your  faith,  I  joj,  and  rejoice 
with  you  aJl.  <^)  For  the  same  cause 
also  do  ye  joj,  and  rejoice  with  me. 
<^>  But^  I  iarust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
aead  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that 
I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort,  when  I 
know  your  state.      <*>>  For  I  have  no 


S  Or.   M  dear 
UMto  me. 


1  Or,  Moreover. 


man  likeminded,^  who    will  naturally 
care  foryour  state.  <^^^ For  .  ^^^^s. 

ail    seek  their  own,    not  MisBion     of 
the    things     which      are  Ti°J£*}iy*  *■ 

Jesus    Christ's.         (^2)  But  rnnn«,"  aS5 
ye  know  the  proof  of  him^   commendation 

that,  as  a  son   with   the  <>^l»^*o*^«°^- 


XT.  27 ;  and  see  below,  chap.  ii.  25,  30),  and  in  Bom. 
xiiL  6  and  Heb.  i.  7,  where  "  the  powers  that  be  "  and 
the  angels  are  respectlTely  called  "  ministers  of  Qod.'* 
Bat  the  great  preponderance  of  New  Testament  usage 
appropriates  it  to  priestly  service  (see  Lnke  i.  23;  Bom. 
XT.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2, 6;  ix.  21;  x.  11),  which  is  obyionslj 
its  sense  here.  The  simplest  inteipretation  of  the 
whole  passage  would  be  to  consider  the  Philippians 
merely  as  priests,  and  to  suppose  "sacrifice"  to  describe 
the  chief  function,  and  "ministration'^  the  general 
function,  of  their  priesthood.  But  the  word  "  sacrifice,'' 
though  it  mi^ht  etTmolosncally  mean  the  act  of  sacrifice, 
has  uniTersiuly  in  the  New  Testament  the  sense,  not 
of  the  act,  but  of  the  thing  sacrificed.  Accordingly, 
here  it  would  seem  that,  following  afar  off  the  example 
of  the  great  high  priest,  the  Christian  is  described  as 
at  once  sacrifice  and  priest,  "  offering "  (see  Bom.  xii 
1)  "  his  own  body  as  a  liring  sacrifice,  holj,  acceptable 
to  God,"  and  with  it  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  "  and  the 
"  sacrifice  of  doing  good  and  communicating"  (Heb. 
riii  15,  16,  and  mIow,  chap.  iy.  18).  This  union  of 
sacrifice  and  ministration,  being  the  work  "  of  faith," 
is  in  St.  Paul's  yiew  the  thing  reallj  precious ;  his  own 
death  the  mere  preparation  for  it,  m  which  he  rejoices 
"  to  spend  and  oe  spent"  for  them. 

I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.— That  is,  I  joy, 
and  thai  in  sympathy  with  you.  First,  "I  joj" 
absolutely,  in  the  feeling  that  "  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,"  following  Him  in  Hjs  own  way  of  suffering,  is 
far  better.  Next,  "  I  joy  in  sympathy  with  you, '  in 
the  sense  of  community  of  sacrifice,  and  brotherhood  in 
suffering,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  Lord.  The  emphasis 
laid  on  the  latter  clause  harmonises  with  the  old 
proTerb,  that  sorrow  is  halyed«  and  joy  doubled,  when  it 
is  shared  with  others. 

W  Do  ye  joy  .  •  .-—The  Epistle  lays  great  stress 
on  joy,  not  only  as  a  priyilege,  but  as  a  duty,  following 
from  Christian  faith  and  preying  its  reality.  Joy  is  in 
itself  natural  in  the  first  thoughts  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  it  is  apt  to  be  chequered  or  eyen  destroyed  by 
the  second  thoughts  of  fuller  experience  of  fife,  as 
darkened  by  suffering,  sin,  and  death ;  but  in  the  third 
and  dewiest  thoughts  of  the  Christian,  recog^sing 
these  darker  elements  of  life,  but  knowing  that  they 
were  not  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  not  be  in  the  end, 
joy  comes  back,  soTemmsed  but  deepened  into  thankful- 
ness. A  Christianity  which  has  no  power  to  rejoice, 
either  in  flashes  of  joy  amidst  tribulation,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  calm  steady  light  of  cheerfulness,  may  be 
true,  but  is  imperfect.  It  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
promise  giyen  by  our  Lord  Himself  of  the  "  joy  which 
no  man  taketh  from  us  "  (John  xyi.  22). 

(19— Si)  stw  Paul  takes  occasion  of  a  promise  to  send 
Timothy  shortly,  to  £^ye  an  emphatic  commendation  of 
him,  and  adds  a  hope  that  he  may  soon  come  to 
Fhilippi  himself. 

09)  We  note  that  hero  l%nothy  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person;  hence,  though  he  is  joined  with  Si 


Paul  in  the  salutation  (see  chap.  i.  1),  the  Epistle  is  the 
Apostle's,  and  his  alone.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (comp.  chap.  i.  1  with 
chap.  iii.  2,  6). 

That  I  also  may  be  of  good  oomfort.— The 
words  express  some  anxiety,  but  greater  confidence,  as 
to  the  news  which  Timothy  on  rotuming  was  likely  to 
bring.  We  haye  instances  of  a  similar  but  far  stronger 
anxiety  of  affection  in  2  Cor.  iL  13;  ylL  6,  7,  and 
1  Thess.  iii.  1 — 9.  In  regard  to  the  Philippians  it 
might  exist  in  detail,  but  was  swallowed  up  in  con- 
fidence on  all  main  points. 

(20)  For  I  have  no  man  likeminded.— That  is, 
TOobably,  like-minded  wiih  myself,  St.  Paul  calls 
fumothy  his  ''gcoiuine  (or,  true)  son  in  the  faith" 
(1 1^.  i.  2),  a  son  who  in  spirit  and  affection  was  like 
his  father.  The  word  "  naturally  "  in  this  yerse  is  the 
same  word,  and  should  be  translated  genuinely, 
without  either  counterfeit  or  duplicity  of  aim ;  and  the 
word  ''  caro  "  implies  something  of  uie  same  absorbing 
anxiety  which  is  expressed  on  St.  Paul's  part  in  thu 
passage. 

(21)  For  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.— Comparo  our  Lord's 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own 
(things),  and  shall  leaye  Me  alone  "  (John  xvi.  82).  St. 
Paul's  declaration  is  startting;  for  he  had  certainly 
some  "brothron  with  him"  (chap.  iy.  21).  But  the 
scanty  notice  of  them  in  the  close  of  this  Epistle 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  detailed  and  affectionate 
mention  of  his  companions  by  name  in  CoL  iv.  7  — 
14 ;  Philem.  yerses  23,  24.  It  would  seem  as  if  at  this 
time  he  was  either  separated  accidentally  from  his 
most  trusi^  disciples,  or  that  thero  had  men  a  tem- 
porary fallmg  away  from  him,  in  some  de^^ree  like  that 
which  he  describes  with  so  much  sadness  m  2  Tim.  iy. 
9, 10, 16.  His  words  need  not  be  taken  as  accusing  all 
of  absolute  selfishness  and  unfaithfulness,  but  they  are 
neyertheless  startling  enough. 

(22)  The  proof  of  him.^The  allusion  is  justified  by 
their  intimate  personal  knowledge.  Timothy  was  at 
Philippi  with  St.  Paul  on  his  first  yisit  (Acts  xyi. 
12—40) ;  we  find  him  sent  to  Thessalonica  shortly  after 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  and  he  probably  then  paid  a  second  yisit 
to  Philippi;  from  E^hesus  (Acts  xix.  22)  he  is  sent  again 
to  Macedonia;  and  with  St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem 
he  was  at  Philippi  once  moro  (Acts  xx.  4--6). 

As  a  son  with  the  fa^er.— The  original  con- 
struction is  curiously  broken  hero.  It  runs,  As  a  son  to 
a  father — as  thougn  St.  Paul  was  going  to  speak  of 
Timothy's  dutiful  ministration  and  following  of  his 
example;  but  then  the  sentence  changes,  in  a  charac- 
teristic humility,  and  makes  l^o&y  and  himself 
meroly  fellow-servants — he  served  totth  ms  in  Hie 
gospd.  If  we  may  judge  of  Timothy's  character 
from  the  general  character  of  St.  Paul's  directions  to 
him  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  especially  the  sig^- 
ficant  exhortation,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, 
(1  Tun.  iy.  12),  it  would  seem  to  have  been  gentle 
and  warm-hearted  rather  than  commanding.     Hence, 
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father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the 

gospel,     (^^  Him  therefore  I  hope  to 

send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see 

how  it  will  go  with  me.    <^)  But  I  trust 

in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall 

come  shortly,     ^^>  Yet  I  supposed  it 

Chap.  ii.  25— 30.  necessary  to  send  to  you 

Mission      and  Epaphroditus,  my  brother, 
oommendation      *j*  •         •      -i  -r 

of  Epaphrodi-  and  companion  in  labour, 

tus.  and  fellowsoldier,  but  your 


messenger,  and  he  that  ministered  to 
my  wants.  (^^  For  he  longed  after 
YOU  all,  and  was  full  of  heaviness, 
because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he 
had  been  sick.  <27)  jor  indeed  he 
was  sick  nigh  unto  death:  but  God 
had  mercy  on  him;  and  not  on  him 
only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  (^8)  j 
sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefdlly. 


perhaps,  the  necessity  for  this  singularly  emphatic 
commendation  of  him.  (Comp.  1  Uor.  xvi.  10,  "  If 
Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  be  with  you  without  fear.") 

(23)  How  it  will  go  with  me.— An  expknatorr 
paraphrase,  though  probably  correct,  of  the  or^^^inal, 
the  tkings  concerning  me,  Frobablv  some  crisis  m  the 
imprisonment  was  at  hand,  with  which  the  expectation 
of  release  implied  in  the  next  verse  was  connected. 

(24)  But  I  trust  .  .  .—Compare  Philem.  verse  22, 
**  Prepare  me  a  lodging,  for  I  trust  that  through  your 
prayers  I  shall  be  given  to  you,"  where  the  expecta- 
tion seems  even  more  immediate.  The  interval 
between  the  Letters  is  unknown.  The  received  belief 
of  St.  Paul's  release,  and  subsequent  re-imprisonment 
(resting  on  unvarying  tradition,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles),  supposes  this  expectation  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  due  time. 

In  the  Lord. — So  above,  verse  19.  The  expression, 
connected  in  both  cases  with  matters  of  practical  life 
and  even  of  detail,  is  one  which  (like  *'  ihe  bowels  of 
Jesus  Christ "  in  chap.  i.  8)  belongs  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  life  so  absorbed  in  Cnrist,  ihat  it  cannot 
think  or  live  in  hope  except "  in  the  Lord."  But  it 
carries  with  it,  perhaps,  also  the  idea  suggested  by  St. 
James  (chap.  iv.  15)  "  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  do  this 
or  that."  Just  so  far  as  a  hope  or  prayer  is  really  **  in 
the  Lord,"  it  will  be  accordant  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  will  therefore  be  realised. 

Verses  25—30  contain  the  immediate  mission  and 
commendation  of  Epaphroditus,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Philippi  with  supplies,  had  fallen  sick,  and  now 
in  convalescence  was  longing  for  home,  and  fearful  lest 
the  report  of  his  sickness  should  cause  them  anxiety. 

(25)  Epaphroditus.— The  name  was  often  shortened 
into  Epaphras.  But  it  was  a  common  name;  hence 
any  identification  with  the  Epaphras  of  Col.  i.  7 ;  iv. 
12;  Philem.  verse  23,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
precarious.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  one  who  was  a 
native  Colossian  would  be  a  resident  and  chosen 
messenger  of  Philippi.  The  three  titles  here  given 
him  are  closely  joined  together  in  the  orig^inal,  and 
form  a  kind  of  climax — "brother"  in  a  common 
Christianity,  "  fellow- worker  "  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
"fellow-soldier"  in  the  "hardness"  of  daring  and 
suffering,  which  the  warfare  of  the  Cross  implies. 
(See  2  'Rm.  ii.  3,  4.) 

Your  messenger.— The  original  word  is  apostle; 
and  by  some  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  is  intended  here  to  designate  the 
chief  pastor — or,  in  the  modem  sense,  the  bishop— of 
the  Philippian  Church  (as  probably  is  the  case  witn  the 
"angels"  of  the  churches  in  the  Apocalypse);  and 
the  word  "  your  "  is  then  explained  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  words  *'  of  the  Gentiles  "  in  Bom.  xL  13.  But  this 
is  very  unlikely,  (1)  because  there  seems  to  be  no 


example  to  confirm  the  statement  that  the  chief  pastor 
of  a  church  was  ever  called  its  "apostle; "  (2)  because 
the  character  of  the  a^postolate^  being  general  and 
evangelistic,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  local 
and  pastoral  episcopate ;  (3)  because  in  this  passage  the 
word  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  following  **  and 
minister  to  my  needs,"  showing  the  latter  phrase  to  be 
explanatory  of  the  previous  word ;  (4)  oecanse  the 
style  of  oommendation  in  verse  29  is  hardly  suitable  as 
applied  to  one  whose  office  alone  should  have  com- 
manded respect.  Our  version  is,  therefore,  correct  in 
rendering  it  "  messenger,"  just  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23 
("  the  messengers  of  me  churches  "),  where  there  b  a 
similar  reference  to  the  transmission  of  alms. 

(26)  For  he  longed  after  you  all  .  .  .  .— 
The  two  clauses  of  the  verse  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  St.  Paul*s  first  reason  for  sending 
Epaphroditus  vras  in  itself  a  sufficient  one,  that  in  his 
convalescence  he  yearned  for  home,  and  needed  a 
change  thither.  The  original  is  strong,  hecause  he 
was  continuaUy  longing  (see  chap.  i.  8 ;  iv.  1)  for 
you  aU,  But  besides  this  he  was  "  full  of  heaviness," 
or  more  properly,  distressed'  and  imeasy,  because  of 
the  effect  which  the  news  of  his  apparently  fatal  illness 
might  cause  at  home. 

(27)  God  had  meroy  on  him  .  .  .  and  on  me 
also. — The  passage,  over  and  above  its  interest  as  an 
example  of  the  strong  personal  affection  which  belonged 
to  St.  Paul's  nature,  and  harmonised  with  his  wide  scone 
of  Christian  love,  is  notable  as  showing  clearly  that  ihe 
Apostle's  power  of  miracle,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  his 
own,  to  use  at  his  own  will.  When  it  was  needed  to  be 
"  the  sign  of  an  Apostle  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  12)  it  was  given ; 
and  at  special  times,  as  at  Ephesus,  it  was  given  in 
"  special  '  fulness  (Acts  xix.  ll).  As  we  note,  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  special  epochs  of 
miracles  in  the  historv  of  the  Church;  so  it  would 
seem  Hiere  were  special  occasions  on  which  miracle  came 
out  prominently  in  the  Apostle's  ]^reaching.  We  may, 
perliaps,  infer  m)m  certain  points  m  the  descriptions  of 
the  healing  of  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Ghite  (Acts 
iii.  4),  and  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  8)  that  some  spiritual 
intimation  warned  them  when  the  hour  of  miracle  was 
come.  But  an  Apostle  could  not,  as  our  Lord  would 
not,  work  miracles  for  his  own  needs.  Thus  in  this 
case,  deeplv  as  he  sorrowed  for  Epaphroditus,  there  is 
no  hint  of  his  exercising  that  power  on  his  behalf.  He 
could  only  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  him, 
and  thank  God  when  that  prayer  was  heard. 

Sorrow  upon  sorrow,— That  is,  probably,  upon 
the  sorrow  of  captivity  the  sorrow  of  losing  one  who 
had  (see  verse  W)  risked  his  life  in  Uie  ardour  of 
service  to  the  captive. 

(28)  I  sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully.— 
That  is,  I  was  the  more  earnest  and  anxious  to  send 
him.     In   any  case   the  Apostle  would  have   been 
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that,  when  ye  see  him  again,  ye  may 
rejoice,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less 
sorrowful.  <^>  Receive  him  therefore 
in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness;  and 
hold  such  in  reputation:^  <*^>  because 
for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh 
unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to 


A.D.  64. 
1  Or,  hoHonr  •ucA. 


supply    your    lack    of   service  toward 
me, 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  PinaUy,  my 
brethren,  rejoice  in  the  ^r^^  ^  ^ 
Lord.  To  write  the  same  Original  oon- 
things  to  you,  to  me  indeed  ^^^'^o*^ 


desiroiis  to  express  his  thanks  and  send  news  by 
Epaphroditns.  But  the  circomstanoes  of  his  illness 
increased  that  desire  to  greater  earnestness. 

I  may  be  the  less  sorrowftLl.— There  is  a 
peculiar  pathos  in  this  expression,  as  contrasted  with 
the  oom^eteness  of  joy  described  above  in  verses 
17, 18.  £paphroditas'  recovery  and  safe  return  would 
take  awav  the  "  sorrow  upon  sorrow ;  **  but  the  old 
sorrow  of  captivity,  enforced  inactivity,  and  anxiety 
for  the  condition  of  the  gospel,  would  remain.  The 
expression  of  perfect  joy  belongs  to  the  "  spirit  which 
was  wiUing"  indeed;  the  hint  of  an  unspoken  sorrow 
marks  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 

(30)  JSfot  regarding  his  life.— According  to  the  true 
reading,  the  sense  is  "  having  hazarded  his  life";  lite- 
rally, having  gambled  with  Kis  Itfe,  not  merely  having 
staked  it,  but  staked  it  recklessly.  It  is  possible  that  (as 
Bishop  Wordsworth  suggests)  there  may  be  allusion  to 
the  caution  money,  staked  in  a  cause  to  show  that  it  was 
not  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  forfeited  in  case  of 
loss ;  and  that  Epaphroditus,  risking  his  life  through 
over-exertion  in  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  prisoner 
awaiting  trial,  is  therefore  said  to  have  gambled  with 
his  life.  This  would  give  a  special  appropriateness 
to  the  allusion.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  artindal,  and 
the  figure  is  in  itself  intelligible  and  striking. 

To  supply  your  lack  of  servioe.— iSere  is  not 
in  the  original  the  touch  of  reproach  which  our  version 
ma^  seem  to  imply.  Epaphroditus*  presence  and 
activity  are  sud  to  have  "nUed  up  the  one  thing 
wantai^^"  to  make  the  service  of  the  Philippians 
effective  for  its  purpose. 

IIL 

[6.  Original  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle  (chap, 
iii.  1). 
"Finally   Bbethren,   Fabewsll    in    the 

LOBD."] 

a)  Finally.— The  same  word  is  used  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  Eph.  vL  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1  (as  also  in  this 
Epistle,  chap.  iv.  8),  to  usher  in  the  conclusion.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  it  stands  nearlv  in  the  middle  of  the 
Epistle.  Moreover,  the  commendation  above  of  Timothy 
and  Epaphroditus  is  exactly  that  which,  according  to 
St.  Paulas  custom,  would  mark  the  final  sentences  of 
the  whole.  Again,  the  words  **  rejoice  in  the  Lord " 
may,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  time 
(altiiough  certainly  that  usage  is  not  iMopted  in  other 
Letters  of  St.  Paul),  not  improbably  mgnny  farewell  in 
the  Lord;  and  even  if  not  used  in  this  formal  and 
conventional  sense,  yet  certainly  hold  the  position  of 
final  good  wishes,  which  that  sense  implies.  The 
resumption  of  them  in  chap.  iv.  4,  where  the  actual 
conclusion  now  begins,  is  striking.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, highly  probable,  that  in  this  place  the  Letter 
was  originally  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  some  news 
was  at  that  moment  brought  which  induced  the 
Apostle  to  add  a  second  ^p£rt,  couched  in  language 
of  equal  affection,  but  of  greater  anxiety  and  more 
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emphatic  warning.  Of  such  a  break,  and  resumption 
witn  a  far  more  complete  chimge  of  style,  we  have  a 
notable  instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Ck»rinthians;  as  also  of 
the  addition  of  postscript  after  postscript  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

[7.  Words  of  Warning  (chaps,  iii.  1— iv.  3). 

(1)  Against  the  Judaisers. 

(a)  Warning  aqainst  confidence  " in  the  flesh*^ 
iUustratea  b^  his  own  renunciation  of  all 
Jewish  privile^  and  hopes,  in  order  to 
have  "the  righteousness  of  Christ" 
(verses  1 — 9). 

(&)  Warning  against  confidence  in  perfection  om 
already  attained^  again  illustrated  by  his 
own  sense  of  imperfection  and  hope  of 
continual  progress  (verses  10 — 16). 

(2)  Against  the  Antinomian  Pabty. 
Contrast  of  the  sensual  and  corrupt  life  of 

thenesh  with  the  spirituality  and  hope 
of  fiiiure  perfection  which  become  citizens 
of  heaven  (verses  17 — 21). 

(3)  Against  all  tendency  to  Schism  (chap. 

iv.  1-3). 

To  write  the  same  things  to  70u.~These 
words  may  refer  to  what  goes  before,  in  which  case  the 
reference  must  be  to  '*  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  Now,  it  is 
true  that  this  is  the  burden  of  the  Epistle;  but  this 
interpretation  suits  ill  the  following  words,  "  for  you  it 
is  safe,"  which  obviously  refer  to  some  warning  against 
danger  or  temptation.  Hence  it  is  far  better  to  refer 
them  to  the  abrupt  and  incisive  warnings  that  follow. 

These,  then,  are  said  to  be  a  repetition;  but  of 
what  P  Hardly  of  the  former  part  of  this  Epistle,  for 
it  is  difiicult  tnere  to  find  anything  correspondiufj^  to 
them.  If  not,  then  it  must  be  of  St.  Paul  s  previous 
teaching,  by  word  or  by  letter.  For  the  use  here  of 
the  worn  "  to  write,"  though  it  suits  better  the  idea  of 
former  communication  by  writing,  cannot  exclude  oral 
teaching.  That  there  was  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
Philippi  has  been  inferred  (probably,  but  not  certainly) 
from  an  expression  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians (sect  3),  spea]dn|^  of  **  the  Eoistles  "  of  St.  Paul 
to  them.  It  is  not  m  itself  umikely  that  another 
Epistle  should  have  been  written;  nor  have  we  any 
right  to  mrue  decisively  against  it,  on  the  ground  that 
no  such  I^istle  is  found  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  natural  to  r^er  to 
St.  Paul's  former  teaching  as  a  whole.  Now,  when 
St.  Paul  first  preached  at  Philippi,  he  had  not  long 
before  carried  to  Antioch  the  decree  of  the  council 
against  the  contention  of  "  them  of  the  circumcision ; " 
and,  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  churches  "  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,"  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  communicate  it, 
when  he  passed  through  both  regions  "  confirming  the 
churches  '  {Acts  xv.  41).  At  Thessalonica,  not  long 
after,  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  at  his  preaching  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel  drove  him  from  the  city  (Acts 
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18  not  gprieyous,  bnt  for  you  it  is  safe. 

Chap,  iii  2-  ^^^Bewaxeof  dogs,  beware  of 

11.     Wammg  evil  workers,  beware  of  the 

!St?^«.J^^  concision.  W  For  we  are  the 
iBiDg    gelz-con-     ,  ,  .  -1.1 

fidence,     con-  ciTCumcision,  which   wor- 

*C*1«if*W  sl^P.  ^  in  ^e  spirit,  imd 
donment  of  rejoice  in  Chnst  Jesus, 
faith.  lu^^  have  no  confidence  in 


the  flesh.  (^)  Though  I  might  also 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  If  any 
other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath 
whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  fleshy 
I  more:  (^>  circumcised  the  eighth 
day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews;   as  touching  the  law,  a 


ZYiL  5).  When  he  came  to  Macedonia  on  his  next 
journey,  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  written 
there  and  probablj  at  Philippi,  marks  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  Judaising  oontroyersj;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Philippi,  on  his  way  back,  he  had  just 
written  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans, 
which  deal  eznaustively  with  the  whole  question. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  his  teaching  at 
Philippi  had  largely  dealt  with  the  warning  against  the 
Judaisers.  What,  then,  more  natural  than  to  introduce 
a  new  warning  on  the  subject-— shown  to  be  necessvy 
by  news  reoeiyed — with  the  courteous  half -apology, "  To 
write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  is  not  grievous 

Sor,  tedious)  but  for  you  it  is  safe,"  making  assurance 
loubly  sure? 

(8)  Beware  of  (the)  dogs.— In  Bey.  zxii.  15  *'  the 
dogs "  excluded  from  the  heayenly  Jerusalem  seem  to 
be  those  who  are  impure.  In  that  sense  the  Jews 
applied  the  word  to  me  heathen,  as  our  Lord,  for  a 
moment  appearing  to  follow  the  Jewish  usage,  does  to 
the  Syro-JPhoBnician  woman  in  Matt.  xy.  26.  But  here 
the  context  appropriates  the  word  to  the  Judaising 
party,  who  claimed  special  purity,  ceremonial  and 
moral,  and  who  probably  were  not  characterised  by 
peculiar  impurity^such  as,  indeed,  below  (verses  17 — 
21)  would  seem  rather  to  attach  to  the  Antinomian 
purty,  probably  the  extreme  on  the  other  side.  Chir- 
sostom's  hint  that  the  Apostle  means  to  retort  tne 
name  upon  them,  as  now  bv  their  own  wilful  apostasy 
occupying  the  place  outside  the  spiritual  Israel  which 
once  belonged  to  the  despised  Gentiles,  is  probably 
right.  Yet  perhaps  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
dogs,  not  as  unclean,  but  as,  especially  in  their  half- wild 
siate  in  the  East,  snarling  and  savage,  driving  off  as 
interlopers  all  who  approach  what  thejr  consi&r  their 
ground.  Nothing  could  better  describe  the  narrow 
Judaising  spirit. 

Of  evil  workers.— <5omp.  2  Clor.  xL  13,  describing 
the  Judaisers  as  "  deceitful  workers."  Here  the  idea 
is  of  their  energy  in  work,  but  work  for  eviL 

The  oonoisLon.— By  an  ironical  play  upon  words 
St.  Paul  declares  his  refusal  to  call  the  circumcision, 
on  which  the  Judaisers  prided  themselves,  by  that 
time-honoured  name ;  for  "  we,"  he  says,  '*  are  the  true 
circumcision,"  the  true  Israel  of  the  new  covenant. 
In  Eph.  ii.  11  (where  see  Note)  he  had  denoted  it  as  the 
"so-caUed  circumcision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands." 
Here  he  speaks  more  strongly,  and  calls  it  a  "con- 
cision," a  mere  outward  mutilation,  no  longer,  as  it 
had  been,  a  ''seal"  of  the  covenant  (Bom.  iv.  11). 
There  is  a  still  more  startling  attack  on  the  advocates 
of  circumcision  in  GaL  v.  12  (where  see  Note). 

(8)  We  are  the  oircumoision.— So  in  Col.  ii.  11, 12, 
evidently  alluding  to  baptism  as  the  ^[nritual  circum- 
cision, he  says,  '*  In  whom  ye  were  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands."  Comp.  Bom. 
ii  20,  "  Gircumeisian  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter;"  and  passages  of  a  similar 


character  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Deut.  x.  16, 
**  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  hearts ; " 
chap.  XXX.  6,  "  The  Lord  God  will  circumcise  thine 
heart."  Hence  the  spirit  of  St.  Stephen's  reproach, 
"  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears    (Acts  vii.  51). 

Which  worship  Gkxi  in  the  spirit  •  •  .—The 
true  reading  here  is,  who  worship  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  the  word  "  worship,"  or  sermce,  being  that  which 
is  almost  technically  applied  to  the  worship  of  the 
Israelites  as  God's  chosen  people  (Acts  xxvi.  7; 
Bom.  ix.  4;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6),  and  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  epithet  "  reasonable,"  is  daimed  for  the 
Christian  devotion  to  Qod  in  Christ  (see  Bom.  xiL  1). 
Such  "worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes in  detad  in  Bom.  viii.,  especially  in  verses  26, 27. 

And  rejoice  (or  rather,  qlory)  in  Christ  Jesus.— 
Comp.  Bom.  xv.  17,  "I  nave  therefore  whereof  I 
may  glory  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  Old 
Testament  Quotation  (from  Jer.  ix.  23,  24)  twice  applied 
to  our  Lord,  "  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord"  (1  Cor.  i.  31 ;  2  Cor.  x.  17).  In  GaL  vL  14  we 
have  a  still  more  distinctive  expression,  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  To  glory  in  Christ  is  something  more  than 
even  to  believe  and  to  trust  in  Him;  it  expresses  a  deep 
sense  of  privilege,  both  in  present  thankfulness  and  in 
future  hope. 

In  the  flesh.— The  phrase  is  used  here,  as  not  nn- 
frequently,  for  the  present  and  visible  world,  to  which 
we  are  linked  by  our  flesh  (see  John  viiL  15,  "  to  judge 
after  the  flesh ; "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  <*  to  know  Christ  after 
the  flesh,"  &c,)  We  have  an  equivalent  phrase  in  an 
earlier  passage,  which  is  throughout  jMundlel  to  this 
(2  Cor.  XL  18),  ''Many  glory  after  the  flesh."  The 
particidar  form  of  expression  is  probably  suggested 
by  the  constant  reference  to  the  circumcision,  which 
is  literally  "  in  the  flesh." 

(5^  0)  The  comjgffison  with  the  celebrated  passage  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  18 — 23  is  striking,  in  respect  not  omj  of 
similarity  of  substance,  but  of  the  change  of  tone  from 
the  indignant  and  impassioned  abruptness  of  the  earlier 
Epistle  to  the  calm  impressiveness  of  this.  Hie  first 
belongs  to  the  crisis  oz  the  stnu^le,  the  other  to  its. 
dose.  We  have  also  a  parallel,  though  less  complete, 
in  Bom.  xi.  1,  "  I  also  am  an  Israelito,  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

(5)  Circumcised  the  eighth  day-^.e.,  a  Jew 
bom,  not  a  proselyte. 

Of  the  stock  of  Israel^e.,  emphatically,  a  true 
sdon  of  the  covenanted  stock,  the  royal  race  of  the 
"Prince  of  God." 

Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin-^.e.,  the  tribe  of  the 
first  king,  whose  name  the  Apostle  bore;  the  tribe  to 
whom  belonged  the  holy  city;  the  one  tribe  faithful 
to  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  apostasy  of  the  rest. 

An  Hebrew  of  the  Mebrews.— Properly,  a 
Hebrew  descended  from  Hebrews,    The  Hebrew  Jew» 
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Pharisee;  (^^oonoeming  zeal,  persecuting 
the  church ;  touching  the  righteousness 
which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.  ^^^  But 
what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Clmst.  (®>  Yea  doubt- 
less, and  I  count  all  things  hut  loss  for 


the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  mj  Lord:  for  whom  I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  hut  dung,  that  I  maj 
win  Christ,  <®J  and  be  foimd  in  him,  not 
having  mine  own  righteousness,  which 


who  retained,  wheieyer  bom,  the  old  tongnie,  edacation, 
and  enstoms  of  his  fathers,  held  himself  saperior  to 
the  Grecian  or  Hellenist,  who  had  to  assimilate  him- 
self^ as  to  the  language,  so  to  the  thoiu^hts  and  habits, 
of  the  heathen  aronud  him.  St.  Paul  united  the  ad- 
Tantagee  both  of  the  true  Hebrew,  bronght  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  the  Hellenist  of  Tarsus, 
familiar  with  Greek  language,  literature,  and  thought. 
Compare  his  own  words  to  his  ooantrymen  from  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  as  illustrating  the  whole  passage : 
''I  verilj  am  a  Sew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia, 
yet  brought  up  in  this  dty  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of 
the  fathers,  and  was  zealous  before  God  .  .  *  and  I 
persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death"  (Acts  zziL  3, 4). 

As  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee.— Gomp. 
Acts  zxiii.  6,  "I  am  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of 
Pharisees;"  and  zzvi.  5,  "according  to  the  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  In  these 
words  St.  Paul  passes  from  his  inherited  Judaic 
priYileges,  to  the  intense  Judaism  of  his  own  personal 

(«)  Conoeming  zeal,  persecuting  the  church. 
—The  word  "zeal"  (as  in  Acts  xxii,  3)  is  probably  used 
almost  technically  to  describe  his  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  the  "Zeabts,"  who,  following  the 
example  of  Phinehas,  were  for  "  executing  judgment" 
at  once  on  all  heathens  as  traitors,  ready  alike  to  slay  or 
to  be  slain  for  the  Law.  He  shows  how  in  this  he 
departed  from  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel,  when  he  was 
"exceedingly  mad  against^'  the  Christians,  and  "per- 
secuted them  eyen  unto  strange  cities." 

Touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in 
the  law,  blameless.— The  "righteousness  in  Law," 
which  our  Lord  called  "the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees"  (Matt.  y.  20),  is  the  righteousness  accord- 
ing to  rule,  in  which  a  man,  like  the  rich  young  ruler, 
might  think  himself  "  blameless,"  and  eyen  hope  to  go 
beyond  it  in  "  oounsels  of  |>erfeciion  " — ^not  the  ri^hte- 
ousness  according  to  principle,  which  can  neyer  fulfil 
or  satisfy  itself.  Whue  St  Paul  confined  himself  to 
the  lower  form  of  righteousness,  he  could  feel  Inmself 
"blameless;"  but  when  he  began  to  discern  this 
higher  righteousness  in  the  Law,  then  he  felt  the 
tenible  condemnation  of  the  Law,  on  which  he  dwells 
so  emphatically  in  Bom.  yii.  7—12. 

O)  I  counted  loss  .  .  .—Not  merely  worthless, 
but  worse  than  worthless;  because  preyenting  the  sense 
of  anpiritnal  need  and  helplessness  which  should  bring 
to  CiiriBt,  and  so,  while  "  gaining  all  the  world,"  tend- 
ing to  the  "loss  of  his  own  soul."  St.  Paul  first 
applies  this  declaration  to  the  Jewish  priyilege  and 
d^nity  of  which  he  had  spoken.  Then,  not  content 
with  this,  he  extends  it  to  "all  things  "  which  were  his 
to  sacrifice  for  Christ. 

^  For  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge.— The 
word  "  excellency  "  is  here  strictly  used  to  indicate  (as 
in  2  Cor.  iiL  9, 10, 11)  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  so 
surpasses  idl  other  knowledge,  and,  indeed,  all  other 
blessings  whateyer,  as  to  make  them  less  than  nothing. 
As   Chrysostom    says  here,    "When   the   sun  hatii 
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appeared,  it  is  loss  to  sit  by  a  candle."  The  light  of 
the  candle  in  the  sunlight  actuaUy  casts  a  shadow. 
How  that  knowledge  is  eamed  we  learn  in  Eph.  iii.  17, 
18,  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith : 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grouncfed  in  loye,  may  .  .  . 
know  the  loye  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge." 

Dung. — ^The  word  appears  to  mean  "  refuse ''  of  any 
kind.  The  sense  adopted  in  our  yersion  is  common. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  howeyer,  quotes  instances  of  its  use  for 
the  frMfments  from  a  feast,  and  remarks  on  the  old 
deriyation  of  the  word  from  that  which  is  "  thrown  to 
dogs,"  which,  howeyer  etymologically  questionable, 
shows  the  idea  attached  to  the  word.  This  use  would 
suit  well  enough  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  retort 
of  the  name  "dogs  "  on  the  Judaisers. 

I  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.~TherB  seems 
to  be  here  a  play  on  words.  These  things  were  (he 
has  said)  loss ;  he  suffered  the  loss  of  them :  and  the 
loss  of  a  loss  is  a  "  gain." 

That  I  may  win  (properly,  gain)  Christ,  and 
be  found  in  him.— The  line  of  thought  in  these 
two  clauses  is  like  that  of  Gal.  iy.  9,  "  Now  that  ye 
haye  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  Gh)d."  The 
first  idea  sug^ted  by  the  context  is  that  of  "gain- 
iuf^  Christ,"  imding  Him  and  la^g  hold  of  Him  by 
faith;  but  this,  if  taken  alone,  is  imsatisfactory,  as 
resting  too  much  on  the  action  of  man.  Hence 
St.  Paul  adds,  and  "be  found  (of  God)  in  Him," 
drawn  into  union  with  Him  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  that 
we  may  "  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,"  and  be  "  found" 
abiding  in  Him  in  each  day  of  Grod*s  yisitation. 

(9)  ifot  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which 
is  of  the  law.— This  is  not  the  same  as  "  righteous- 
ness in  the  Law,"  that  is,  defined  by  law.  It  is  a  righte- 
ousness resulting  from  the  works  of  the  Law  (G«l.  it 
16),  earned  by  an  obedience  to  the  Law,  which  is 
"  mine  own  " — "  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt "  (Bom.  iy.  4) 
— such  as  St.  Paul  dedares  (in  Bom.  x.  3—^)  to  haye 
been  blindly  sought  by  Israel,  which  he  there  defines 
as  "  life  by  doing  the  things  of  the  Law."  We  hayu 
here^  and  in  the  following  words,  a  remarkable  link  of 
connection  with  the  earner  Epistles  of  the  Judaising 
oontroyersy,  corresponding  to  Eph.  ii.  8 — 10,  but  cast 
more  nearly  in  the  ancient  mould.  Yet  it  is,  after  all, 
only  the  last  echo  of  the  old  controyersy,  which  we 
trace  so  clearly  in  the  Galatian  and  Boman  Epistles. 
The  battle  is  now  yirtuaUy  won,  and  it  only  needs  to 
complete  the  yictory. 

But  .  •  •  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  {on  condition  of)  faitli.~Thi8  yerse  is  notable,  as 
describing  the  true  righteousness;  first  imperfectly, 
as  coming  "  through  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  descrip- 
tion wlucn  discloses  to  us  only  its  means,  and  not  its 
origin;  next,  completely,  as  "a  righteousness  coming 
from  Grod  on  the  sole  condition  of  futh  " — faith  being 
here  yiewed  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the  condition, 
of  receiying  the  diyine  gift  (as  in  Acts  iii.  16).  It  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Bomans,  we  haye 
righteousness  "through  fwth,"  "from  faith,"  "of 
faith;"  for  there  it  was  needful  to  bring  out  in  various 
forms  the  importance  of  faith.    Here,  now  that  the 
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is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith :  <i^>  that  I  may 
know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  the  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
ings, being  made  conformable  unto  his 
death;  (^^)  if  by  any  means  I  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


^^  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
either  were  alr^idy  perfect :  c^ap.  iiL  la— 

but  I  follow  after,  if  that  16.    Disclaimer 

I  may  apprehend  that  for  ^^^«i^ 

which    also    I    am    appro-  perfection     al. 

hended  of  Christ  Jesus,  'eady  attained. 
^^  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to 
have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing 


urgent  necessity  has  passed,  we  hare  the  stress  laid 
simply  on  the  opposition  of  the  xdi  of  God  throuj^h 
Ghnst  to  the  merit  of  the  works  of  the  Law ;  and  faith 
occupies  a  less  prominent,  though  not  less  indispensable, 
position.    (See  Eph.  ii.  8—10,  and  Note  thereon.) 

(10)  Inseparably  connected  with  the  possession  of 
this  "  righteousness  of  God  "  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
or  more  exactly,  the  gaining  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
(see  verse  8),  by  conformity  b  th  to  His  suffering  and 
death,  and  also  to  His  resurrection.  This  "  conformity 
to  the  ima^e  of  Christ  **  (Hom.  viii.  29,  30) — ^with  which 
compare  tne  liaving  "Christ  formed  within  as"  of 
GaL  iy.  19) — is  made  by  St.  Paul  the  substance  of  the 
gracious  predestination  of  God,  preceding  the  call,  the 
justification,  the  glorification,  which  mark  the  various 
epochs  of  Christian  life. 

(10,11)  The  order  of  these  verses  is  notable  and 
instructive.  (1)  First  comes  the  knowledge  of  "the 
power  of  the  Resurrection."  What  this  is  we  see  by 
examining  it  as  historically  the  midn  subject  of  the 
first  apostolic  preaching.  There  it  is  considered,  as 
in  St.  Peter's  first  sermons,  as  giving  the  earnest 
of  "  forgiveness,'*  or  "  blotting  out  of  sins,"  and  the 
"gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  ii38;  iu.  13,  26),  or, 
as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  of  "justification  from  all 
thinfl^  "  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  This  same  idea  is  wrought 
out  fully  in  his  Epistles.  Thus,  for  example,  without  it 
(1  Cop.  XV.  17)  "  we  are  still  in  our  sins."  It  is  the 
pledge  of  our  justification  (Bom.  v.  1),  and  the  means 
of  our  being  "  alive  unto  G<)d  "  (Bom.  vi  11).  Hence 
'*  the  power,"  or  efficacy ,  "  of  His  resurrection  "  is  tiie 
justification,  and  regeneration  inseparable  from  it,  which 
lie  at  the  entrance  of  Christian  ufe.  (2)  Next  comes 
the  "partaking  of  His  sufferings  "  and  "  conformity  to 
His  oeath,"  which  are  the  "  taking  up  the  cross,  and 
following  Him,"  in  the  obedience  even  unto  death. 
This  "fellowship  of  sufferings,"  coming  partly  from 
the  sin  of  others,  partly  from  our  own,  is  the  constant 
theme  of  the  New  Testament.  (See  1  Pet  iv.  13; 
Bom.  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  L  5;  Col.  L  24;  2  Tim.  ii.  11.) 
The  "  oonf ormitv  to  His  death "  is  the  completion  of 
the  death  unto  sm,  described  as  "  mortification  "  of  sin 
(Col.  iii.  5) ;  "as  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
(or,  properly,  mortification)  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(2  Cor.  iv.  10) ;  or  more  frequently  as  being  "  crucified 
with  Christ,"  "  the  world  to  us  and  we  to  the  world  " 
(GaL  ii.  20;  V.  24;  vl  14).  (3)  Lastly  comes  the 
"  attainment  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  properly, 
"the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  which  is  (see  Luke 
XX.  35)  the  resurrection  unto  life  and  the  glorification 
in  Him,  so  nobly  described  below  (verses  20,  21). 
"  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death,  we  shaU  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His 
resurrection"  (Bom.  vi.  5).  For  of  our  resurrection 
(see  1  Cor.  xv.  12 — ^23)  His  resurrection  is  not  only  the 
pledge,  but  the  earnest.    Note  how  in  1  Thess.  iv. 
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14 — 18,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51 — 57,  the  whole  description 
is  only  of  the  resurrection  unto  life,  and  compare  the 
first  resurrection  of  Bev.  xx.  6.  This  is  the  completion 
of  all ;  St.  Paul  dared  not  as  yet  anticipate  it  with  the 
confidence  which  hereafter  soothed  his  dying  hour 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8). 

Yerses  12 — 16  lead  us  from  the  warning  against 
trust  in  human  merit  to  deprecate  the  supposition  of 
a  perfection  here  attained  even  in  Christ.  The  tran- 
sition is  naturaL  The  same  spirit  which  shows  itself 
undisguisedly  in  the  one  pretension,  comes  out  half- 
concealed  in  the  other. 

(12)  Not  as  though  .  •  .— The  tensesare  here  varied. 
Not  as  though  I  ever  yet  aitained,  or  have  been  already 
made  perfect.  To  "  attain,"  or  receive  (probably  the 
prize,  see  verse  14),  is  a  single  act ;  "  to  be  perfected  " 
a  continuous  process.  Clearly  St.  Paul  has  no  belief, 
either  in  any  mdefectible  grasp  of  salvation,  or  in  any 
attainment  of  full  spiritual  perfection  on  this  side  A 
the  grave.  We  may  note  our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  "  to 
be  jperfected  "  to  signify  His  death  (Luke  xiil  32),  and  a 
similar  application  of  the  word  to  Him  in  Heb.  ii.  10 ; 
V.  9;  idso  the  use  of  the  words  "made  perfect"  to 
signify  the  condition  of  the  glorified  (Heb.  xL  40 ;  xiL 

If  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also 
I  am  (raiiier,  was)  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.— 
The  metaphor  throughout  b  of  the  race,  in  which  he,  like 
an  ea^er  runner,  stretches  out  oontinualljf  to  "  srasp  " 
the  prize.  But  (following  out  the  same  Ime  of  thought 
as  in  verses  7,  8)  he  is  unwilling  to  lay  too  much  strass 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  so  breaks  in  on  the  metaphor, 
by  the  remembrance  that  he  himself  was  once  grasped, 
at  his  conversion,  by  the  saving  hand  of  Christ,  and  so 
only  put  in  a  condition  to  gr^f  the  prise.  The  exaet 
translation  of  the  words  which  we  render  "  that  for 
which,"  &c.,  is  doubtfuL  Our  version  supplies  an  object 
after  the  verb  "apprehend,"  whereas  the  cognate  verb 
"  attained  "  is  used  absolutely ;  and  the  expression  as  it 
here  stands  is  rather  cumbrous.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
simpler  to  render  "inasmuch  as"  or  "seeing  that" 
(as  in  Bom.  v.  12 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4).  The  hope  to  apprehend 
rests  on  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  anprehended 
by  One  "  out  of  whose  hand  no  man  could  pluck  "  him. 

(13)  I  ooimt  not  myself  .  .  .—The  "  I "  is  em- 
phatic, evidently  in  contrast  with  some  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  "perfect."  (See  verse  15.)  Not 
only  does  St.  Paul  refuse  to  count  that  he  has  ever  yet 
"  attained;  "  he  will  not  allow  that  he  is  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion even  to  grasp  at  the  prize.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  27.) 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind . . . 
— The  precept  is  absolutely  general,  applying  to  past 
blessings,  past  achievements,  even  past  sins.  The 
ineradicable  instinct  of  hope,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  (not  unreasonably  if  this  life  be  all)  holds  to  be  a 
delusion,  or  at  best  a  condescension  to  weakness,  is 
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I  doy  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  ^*>  I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus. 
<^^  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded :  and  u  in  any 
thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.    <^)  Never- 


theless, whereto  we  have  already  at-, 
tained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let 
us  mind  the  same  thing.  (^^)  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  ^^^  ^  j^_ 
me,  and  mark  them  which  21.  Warninii 
walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ®*^^  -^^" 
ensample.  W  (For  many  JS^i^rthy 
walk,  of  whom  I  have  of  the  dtizen- 
told  you  often,  and  now  ^J>^^^^^^' 


sanctioned  in  the  ^[ospel  as  an  anticipation  of  im- 
mortality. Accoidmgly  hope  is  maae  a  rational 
principle,  and  is  always  declared  to  be,  not  only  a 
privil^^  but  a  high  Christian  duty,  co-ordinate  with 
faith  and  love  (as  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  13;  Eph.  iy.  4).  St. 
Paul  does  not  scmple  to  say  that,  if  we  have  it  not,  for 
the  next  life  as  weU  as  tms,  we  Christians  are  "of 
all  men  most  miserable  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  19).  Hence  past 
blessing  is  bat  an  earnest  of  the  fatore;  past  achieye- 
ments  of  good  are  steppinff-stones  to  greater  thinss ; 
past  sins  are  viewed  m  uiat  true  repentance  which 
differs  from  remorse— "the  sorrow  of  this  world 
which  worketii  deatii "  (2  Cor.  yii.  10) — ^in  having  a  snre 
and  certain  ho]9e  of  the  final  conquest  of  all  sin.  The 
"  eternal  life  "  in  Christ  is  a  present  gift,  bnt  one  test 
of  its  reality  in  the  present  is  its  possession  of  Uie 
promise  of  tne  fatore. 

(U)  The  hi^h  calling  of  Gk>d.— Properly,  the  eall- 
ing  which  w  above~^.e.  (mach  as  in  Col  iii.  12),  "  the 
heavenly  calling," — ^which  is  "  of  God,"  proceeding  from 
His  will,  for  "  whom  He  predestinated,  ^em  E&  also 
called"  (Rom.  viii.  30);  and  is  *'in  Christ  Jesns"  in 
yirtue  of  the  onity  witii  Him,  in  which  we  are  at  once 
justified  and  sanctified. 

(1^)  Perfect. — ^The  word  is  apparently  ased  with  a 
touch  of  irony  (as  perhaps  the  word  "spiritoal"  in 
Gal.  yi.  1),  in  reference  to  those  who  hold  themselves 
"  to  have  already  attained,  to  be  already  perfect."  It 
is,  indeed,  mostly  osed  of  such  matority  in  faith  and 
grace  as  may  be,  and  onght  to  be,  attained  here  (Mati 
v. 48;  1  Cor.  iL  6;  xiv.  20;  Eph.  iv.  13;  CoL  i  28;  iv. 
12 ;  Heb.  v.  14).  Bat,  strictly  speaW,  this  life,  as  St. 
Paol  nrges  in  1  Cor.  xiii  10, 11,  is  but  childhood,  prepar- 
ing for  the  fall  manhood,  or  "perfection"  of  the  next ; 
and  his  disclaimer  of  perfection  above  suggests  that  this 
higher  meaning  shoaM  in  this  passage  be  kept  in  view. 
The  proe^pect  of  being  "  perfect "  in  indefectible  faith 
•or  grace  is  the Christiui's  nope;  the  claim  to  be  already 
"perfect"  is  always  recamng  in  various  forms— aU 
natoral  bat  unwarrantable  anticipations  of  heaven  on 
earth.  St.  Paul,  by  a  striking  paradox,  bids  those  who 
hold  themselves  perfect  to  prove  that  they  are  so  by  a 
consciousness  of  imperfection.  If  they  have  it  not,  he 
flays,  they  haye  something  yet  to  learn.  "God  will 
reveal  eyen  this  unto  them."  The  conviction  <^  the 
Holy  Ghost  unites  inseparably  the  "  conviction  of  sin  " 
and  the  "  conviction  of  righteousness."  The  "  judg- 
ment "  of  absolute  decision  between  them  is  not  yet. 

W  Iiet  US  walk  .  •  . — In  this  verse  the  last  words 
appear  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss.  The  original  runs 
thus :  NeverthdesB — (u  to  thai  to  which  we  did  aMain 
— let  us  walk  by  the  same.  The  word  "walk"  is 
always  used  of  pursuing  a  course  deliberately  chosen. 
(See  Acts  xxi  24;  Bom.  iv.  12;  Gal.  v.  25.)  The 
nearest  parallel  (from  which  the  gloss  is  partly  taken) 
is  GaL  yi.  16,  "  As  many  as  walk  oy  this  rule,  peace  be 
upon  them."    In  this  passage  there  seems  to  be  the 


same  double  reference  which  has  pervaded  all  St.  Paul's 
practical  teaching.  He  is  anxious  for  two  things — ^that 
they  should  keep  on  in  one  course,  and  that  iS.  should 
keep  on  together.  In  both  senses  he  addresses  the 
"perfect;"  he  will  have  them  understand  that  they 
have  attained  only  one  thing* — ^to  be  in  the  right  path, 
and  that  it  is  for  them  to  continue  in  it;  he  also 
bids  them  refrain  from  setting  themselves  up  above 
"the  imperfect ;"  for  the  very  fact  of  division  would 
mark  them  as  still  "carnal,"  mere  "babes  in  Christ" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  1—4). 

(17—21)  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  turns  from  the  parij 
of  Pharisaic  perfection  to  the  opposite  party  of  Anti- 
nomian  profli^;acy,  claiming,  no  doubt,  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  Christian  liberty  wnich  he  preached.  The  co- 
existence of  these  two  ^rties  was,  it  maj  be  remarked, 
a  feature  of  the  Gnosticism  already  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  the  Church.  He  deals  with  thb  perversion 
of  liberty  into  licentiousness  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
as  in  Bom.  vi.,  but  with  greater  brevity;  with  less  of 
argument  and  more  of  g^ve  condemnation.  It  stands, 
indeed,  he  says,  self -condemned,  by  the  very  fact  of 
our  present  citizenship  in  heaven,  and  our  growth 
towards  the  future  pen ection  of  likeness  to  Cluist  in 
glory. 

(17)  Followers  together  of  me.~The  word  is 
peculiar.  It  signifies  unite  in  following  me.  In  ac- 
cordance with  t£e  genius  of  the  whole  Epistle,  St.  Paul 
offers  his  example  as  a  help  not  only  to  rectitude  but 
to  unitf .  For  the  simple  phrase  "  followers  of  me," 
see  1  Cor.  iv.  16;  xl  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6 ;  2  Thess.  iii  9. 
In  1  Cor.  xi.  1,  a  passage  dealing  with  the  right  r»> 
straints  of  Christian  liberty,  we  have  the  ground  on 
which  the  exhortation  is  based,  "  Be  ye-  foUowers  of 
me.  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.^  In  that  conscious- 
ness, knowing  the  peculiar  power  of  example,  both  for 
teaching  and  for  encouragement,  St.  Paul  will  not  allow 
even  humility  to  prevent  his  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
them.  Yet  even  then  we  note  how  gladly  he  escapes 
from  " followers  of  me^*  to  the  " haying  us  for  an 
example." 

(18)  Even  weeping.-— The  especial  sorrow,  we  can- 
not doubt,  lay  in  this,  that  the  Antinomian  Drofligacj 
sheltered  itself  under  his  own  preaching  of  liberty  and 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Law. 

The  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.--Her6 
again  (as  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  "  dogs"  in 
verse  2)  St.  Paul  seems  to  retort  on  tnose  whomlie  re- 
buked a  name  which  the^  may  probably  have  given  to 
their  opponents.  The  Judaising  tene&  were,  indeed, 
in  a  true  sense,  an  enmity  to  that  cross,  which  was  "  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,"  because,  as  St.  Paul 
shows  at  lam  m  the  Galatian  and  Roman  Epistles, 
they  trenchedupon  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement, 
and  so  (as  he  expresses  it  with  startling  emphasis)  made 
Christ  to  "  be  dead  in  vain."    But  the  doctrine  of  the 
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tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ:  (^^  whose 
end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  their 
belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame. 


who  mind  earthly  things.)  W  For  our 
conversation  is  in  heaven ;  fix)m  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  W  who  shaU  change  our 


Cross  lias  two  parts,  distinct,  yet  inseparable.  There  is 
^e  cross  which  He  alone  bore  for  ns,  of  which  it  is 
our  comfort  to  know  that  we  need  only  believe  in  it, 
and  cannot  share  it.  There  is  also  the  cross  which  we 
are  "  to  take  up  and  follow  Him  "  (Matt.  x.  38 ;  xvi 
24),  in  the  "  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  and  conformity 
to  His  death,"  described  above  (verses  10, 11).  St.  Paul 
unites  both  in  the  strikii^  passage  whidi  closes  his 
Qalatian  Epistle  (yi.  14).  He  says,  *'  God  f  orlnd  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  but  he  adds,  "  wherebythe  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  to  the  world."  Under  cover,  perhaps, 
of  absolute  acceptance  of  the  one  form  of  this  great 
doctrine,  the  Antinomian  party, "  continuing  in  sin  that 
grace  might  abound,"  were,  in  respect  of  the  otiier, 
"  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

W  Whose  end  is  destruction  .  .  .  .—The 
intense  seyerity  of  this  verse  is  only  paralleled  by 
such  passages  as  2  1^.  ii.  1—5 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12—22 ; 
Jude,  verses  4,  8,  12,  13.  All  en>ress  the  burning 
indig^tion  of  a  true  serrant  of  Christ  against  those 
who  "  turn  the  grace  of  Qod  into  lasdviousness,"  and 
"after  escaping  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Ix>rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are 
again  entangled  therein  and  overcome." 

Whose  God  is  their  belly.— A  stronger  re- 
iteration of  Bom.  xvi.  18,  **  They  serye  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly."  Note  the  emphasis 
laid  on  "feasting  and  rioting"  in  2  Pet  ii.  13;  Jude, 
verse  12. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame.— As  the  pre- 
ceding ckuse  refers  chiefly  to  self-indulgence,  so  this  to 
impun^.  Com]^.  Eph.  v.  12,  "It  is  a  shaane  even  to 
speak  of  those  thmgs  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret" 
"  To  glory  in  their  shame " — ^to  boast,  as  a  mark  of 
spiritualiir,  the  unbridled  license  which  is  to  idl  pure 
spirits  a  sname — is  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  repro- 
bate, who  "  not  only  do  these  thinjra,  but  have  pleasure 
in  those  who  do  them"  (Bom.  i.  32). 

Who  mind  earthly  things.— This  last  phrase, 
which  in  itself  might  seem  hardly  strong  enough  for  a 
dimax  to  a  'psashfe  so  terribly  emphatic,  may  perhaps 
be  designed  to  bnng  out  by  contrast  the  glorious  pas- 
sage which  follows.  But  it  clearly  marks  tiie  opposi- 
tion between  the  high  pretension  to  enlightened 
spirituality  and  the  gross  carnal  temper  wnich  it 
covers,  grovelling  (so  £)  speak)  on  eartlC  incapable  of 
rising  to  heaven. 

^  <aoT  Our  conversation.— The  ori|final  may  signify 
dther  "  our  city  "  or  "  our  citizenship  "  is  in  heaven. 
But  both  the  grammatical  form  and  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  word  (not  elsewhere  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) point  to  the  former  sense;  which  is  also  far 
better  accordant  with  the  general  wording  of  the  pas- 
sage. For  the  word  "  is  "  is  the  emphatic  word,  which 
dgnifies  ''actually  exists";  and  the  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  obviously  su£^- 
gested  by  the  thought  that  with  it  will  also  come  the 
manifestation  of  tiie  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above  .  .  . 
the  mother  of  us  all"  (Gal.  iv.  26) ;  as  in  B.oy.  xxi  2, 
"  I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  comin?  down 
from  heayen."  The  force  of  the  passage  would,  how- 
ever, in  either  case  be  much  the  same.    *'  Their  mind 
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is  on  earth ;  our  country  is  in  heayen,"  and  to  it  our 
affections  ding,  even  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
It  is  impossibTe  not  to  remember  the  famous  words  of 
Plato  of  nis  Divine  BepMic^  *'  In  heaven,  perhaps,  the 
embodiment  of  it  is  stored  up  for  any  one  who  wills  to 
see  it,  and  seeing  it,  to  claim  his  place  therein"  (£ep. 
ix.,  p.  592b).  But  the  infinite  duEerence  between  the 
shadowy  republic  of  the  philosopher,  to  which  each 
has  to  rise,  if  he  can,  bv  his  own  spiritual  power,  and 
the  well-centred  "kingdom  of  God,"  is  suggested  bv 
the  very  words  that  f  ofiow  here.  The  kingou>m  is  rea!u. 
because  there  is  a  real  Eang,  who  has  giyen  us  a  p]ac» 
there,  who  will  one  day  be  manifested  to  take  us  home- 
It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  ours 
already.  As  all  the  citizens  of  Phifippi,  the  Roman, 
colony,  were  citizens  of  the  far  distant  imj^rial  ci<v,  sa 
the  Philippian  Christians  even  now  were  citizens  of  th& 
better  country  in  heaven.    (See  Eph.  ii  19.) 

We  look  for.— Properl^,  we  eagerly  wait  for.  The 
word  is  a  peculiar  and!]|stnking  expression  of  longing, 
found  also  m  Bom.  viii.  19,  23,  25,  "  The  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  "  (where  see  Note). 

The  Saviour.— The  title  is  emphatic  in  relation  to 
the  hope  of  perfected  salvation  which  follows.  But  we 
note  tnat  the  use  of  the  word  **  Saviour  "  by  St.  Paul 
is  peculiar  to  the  later  Episties,  and  especially  frequent 
in  the  Pastond  Episties.  It  is  found  also  again  and 
again  in  the  Second  Epistie  of  Peter. 

(2i)wiio  shall  ohange  .  .  •— This  passage  needs 
more  accurate  translation.  It  should  oe,  who  shall 
change  the  fashion  of  the  body  of  our  htmdliatUm,  A> 
be  conformed  to  the  oody  of  His  glory.  (1)  On  the  dif- 
ference between  "  fashion  "  and  *'  form,"  see  ehap.  iL  7, 8. 
The  contrast  here  signifies  that  humiliation  is  but  the 
outward  fashion  or  vesture  of  the  body;  the  likeneas 
to  Christ  is,  and  will  be  seen  to  be,  its  essential  and 
characteristic  nature.  This  *' humiliation  "  marks  oar 
condition  in  this  life,  as  fallen  from  our  true  humanity 
under  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  The  body  is  not 
really  ''vile,"  though  it  is  fallen  and  degraded. 
(2) "  His  glory  "  is  £Bs  glorified  human  nature,  as  it  waa 
after  the  Resurrection,  as  it  is  now  in  His  ascended 
majostv,  as  it  shall  be  seen  at  His  second  coming. 
What  it  is  and  wiU  be  we  gather  from  the  sublime  de- 
scriptions of  Bev.  i.  13—16;  xix.  12—16;  xx.  II. 
What  is  here  briefly  described  as  change  to  conformity 
with  that  glory  is  worked  out  in  1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 
44, 53,  54,  mto  the  contrast  between  corruption  and 
inoorruption,  dishonour  and  glory,  weakness  and  power* 
the  natural  (animal)  body  and  the  spiritual  bod^.  In 
2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iy.  16,  we  read  of  the  beginning  of 
glorification  in  the  spirit  here;  in  2  Cor.  iv.  17>  18, 
y.  I — 4,  of  the  completion  of  "  the  exceeding  weight  of 
glory  "  in  the  hereafter,  as  glorifying  also  **  our  nouae 
whidi  is  in  heayen.  St.  John  descrioes  that  glorifica- 
tion witii  brief  emphatic  solemnity,  **  We  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  and  draws  ont 
enlicitiy  the  moral  which  St.  Paul  here  implies, 
"Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  hiina<J#^ 
even  as  He  is  pure." 

Acoording  to  the  working  .  .  .—Properly,  in 
virtue  of  the  effectual  working  of  His  power  to  swjjeci 
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vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fiEishioned  like 
onto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself* 

CHAPTER  IV.— a)  Therefore,  my 
brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the 


Lord,  my  dearly  beloved.  W I  beseech 
Euod^,  and  beseech  Syn-  ^  .  ,  • 
tvche,  that  they  be  of  ^wS  l^I 
the  same  mind  in  the  Hortatio&vfisst* 
Lord.  W  And  I  intreat  *^'^*^- 
thee  also,  true  yokefellow,  help  those 
women  which  laboured  with  me  in  the 
gospel,   with  Clement   also,  and  with 


dU  fhmaa  to  HinMelf.  Gomp.  Eph.  i.  19;  iii.  7,  and 
Notes  mem.  Here,  as  iiiere,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  His 
power  as  not  dormant  or  existing  in  mere  capacity,  bat 
MS  ener]^tic  in  working,  nnnasting  and  nnresting. 
Here  briefly,  as  more  f iiIIt  in  the  celeorated  passage  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  xv.  24—28) 
he  describes  it  as  "  subduing  all  things  nnto  Himself," 
till  the  consnmmation  of  this  nniyersal  cononest  in  the 
Last  Judgment  and  the  deliyerr  of  'Uhe  kingdom  to 
God,  eren  the  Eather  .  .  .  that  Grod  may  m  all  in 
alL"  Of  that  power  the  primary  exhibition,  in  which 
He  is  d|eased  to  delight^  is  in  safyation.  gradually^  pre- 
paring His  own  for  heayen ;  the  seoonoary  exhibition, 
undertaken  under  a  moral  necessity,  is  in  retribntiye 
jndnnent.  It  is  of  the  former  only  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  here,  as  it  shall  be  made  perfect  in  the  lesur- 
recticm  unto  eternal  life. 

lY. 

[8.  Conoltudon  of  the  Epistle  (chap.  iy.  1—23). 

FlHAI.  EXHOBTATION— 

(a)  To  unity,  with  especial  mention  of  Euodia, 

Syntyche,  and  others  (yerses  1 — 3). 
(6)  To  joy,  confident  in  the  power  of  prayer, 

and  resting  in  the  peace  of  God  (yerses 

4—7). 
(e)  To  eonformiiy  Vfith  aU  thai  m  good  after 

the  apostolic  model  (yerses  8 — ^9). 
Thanks  fob  the  Phiuppiah  Offebikos. 

(a)  DedaraUon  that  he  could  not  claim  them 

of  neeeeeiiy  (yerses  10 — 13). 

(b)  QraJUfyX  remeinbratnce  of  their  former  libe^ 

rahiy  (yerses  14—17). 
(e)  Bleeeing  on  their  preieni  eaerifice  offered 
through  him  to  Qod  (yerses  18—20). 
GBBBTDia  AND  Blessino  (yorses  21 — ^23).] 

(X)  Therefore,— By  this  word,  just  as  at  the  oon- 
dufflon  of  the  description  of  the  "  depth  of  the  riches 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  "  (in  B.om.  xl  33—36),  or  of  the 
gloriooB  climax  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (in 
1  Cor.  zy.  50—57),  St.  Paul  makes  the  yision  of  future 
^ory  to  be  an  inspiring  force,  ipiying  life  to  the  sober, 
prat^cal  duties  oi  the  present  time.  For  the  &ith, 
which  is  the  root  of  good  works,  is  not  only  <*  the 
eyidenee  of  things  not  seen,"  although  already  existing 
as  spixitnal  realties,  but  also  ''the  substantiation  (3 
thmgs  hoped  for  "  (Heb.  xi.  1). 

Dearly  beloved  and  longed  for  .  •  •— The 
peculiar  affiectionateness  of  this  yerse  is  notable.  It  is 
curiously  coincident  with  the  words  addressed  years 
b^ore  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  19),  "What  is  our 
hope  and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  P  Are  not  ye  in 
the  presenoe  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  P  Ye  are 
our  gloiy  and  our  joy.''  But  it  has  just  the  addition 
natural  to  the  yearnings  of  captiyity :  they  are  "  longed 
for,"  and  that  (see  c&p.  L  8)  ''in  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Chxisi"    The  "  crown  '^  is  here  the  garland,  the  sign 
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of  yictory  in  the  apostolic  race  and  struggle  of  which 
he  had  ^ken  aboye  (chap.  iii.  12—14).  The  crown  of 
glory,  of  righteousness,  and  of  life,  is  usually  described 
as  future  (see  2  Tim.  iy.  8;  Jas.  i.  12;  1  Pet.  y.  4; 
Bey.  ii.  10),  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  Thessalonian 
Epistle.  Here,  without  excluding  that  completer 
sense,  the  reference  is  also  to  the  present.  The 
Philippians  are  St.  Paul's  crown,  as  the  Corinthians 
are  his  ''seal"  (1  Cor.  ix.  2)— at  once  the  proof  of  IBQs 
apostolic  mission  and  the  reward  of  his  apostolic 
labour.  In  both  aspects  the  present  is  the  earnest  of 
the  future. 

(2)  Euodias.— The  name  should  be  Euodia,  as  is 
seen  by  yerse  3.  Of  Euodia  and  Syntyche  nothing  is 
known.  Many  strange  attempts  liaye  been  made  to 
find  symbolism  in  tiiese  names.  Eridently  they  were 
women  of  note,  leaders  at  Philippi,  where,  we  may 
remember,  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  women 
(Acts  xyi.  13),  and  the  church  first  formed  in  a 
woman's  house  (Acts  xyi.  14,  40).  We  may  note  the 
many  female  names— Phoebe,  Priscilla,  Mary,  TiTphena, 
Tryphosa,  Persis,  Julia,  the  mother  of  Bufus,  the  sister 
of  Nereu»— in  the  long  list  of  greetings  to  the  Church 
of  Bome  (Bom.  xyi.). 

(3)  I  intreat.— Tliis  rendering  is  too  strong.  It  is, 
I  atik,  or  request.  The  word  means  properly,  to  adc  a 
question;  secondarily,  to  make  a  request  on  equal 
terms,  as  of  right.  Hence  neyer  used  (except,  perhaps^ 
in  1  John  y.  16)  of  prayer  from  us  to  Qod. 

True  yokefellow.— This  obscure  i>hrase  has  greatly 
exercised  conjecture.  (1)  It  is  curious  historically 
to  note  the  opinion,  as  old  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,, 
that  Stb  Paul  referred  to  his  own  wife;  but  the 
o|>inion  is  clearly  untenable  in  the  face  of  1  Cor. 
yii.  8 ;  ix.  5.  (2)  The  word  is  neyer  elsewhere  applied 
by  St.  Paul  to  a  fellow-Christian,  and  must  denote 
some  peculiarfellowship.  Many  guesses  as  to  its  mean- 
ing haye  been  made.  Some  refer  it  to  St.  Luke,  who 
seems  to  be  in  the  hbtory  closely  connected  with 
Philippi;  others  to  Lydia,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
C^pel  in  that  city.  Perhaps  the  most  likely  suppo- 
sition is  that  it  may  refer  to  Epaphroditus,  the 
bearer,  perhaps  the  amanuensis,  of  the  Epistle,  who 
had  certaidy  come  to  help  St.  Paul  to  bear  his 
yoke  of  suffering,  and  in  whose  case  the  sudden 
address  in  the  second  person  would  cause  no  ambi- 
guity. ^3)  But  a  not  improbable  conjecture  is  that 
tne  word  is  a  proper  name — **'Syzygus" — a  name,  it 
is  true,  not  actually  known — and  that  the  word  "  true  " 
(properly,  genuine)  means  **  Syzygus,  rightly  so-called." 
It  is  obyious  to  compare  the  play  on  the  name  "  Onesi- 
mus,"  in  Philem.  yerse  11. 

Those  women  •  •  .—It  should  be,  help  them 
(Euodia  and  Syntyche),  inasmuch  m  they  laboured 
with  me.  The  word  "laboured"  signifies  "joined 
with  me  in  my  struggle,"  and  probably  refers  to  some- 
thing more  tlian  ordmary  labour,  in  the  critical  timea 
of  suffering  at  Philippi 
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Exhortation  to  Joy, 


PHILIPPIANS,   IV. 


PromMe  ofOodHs  Peace. 


other  my  fellowlabourers,  whose  names 

Chap.  iv.  4—  ^^^  ^^  *^®  book  of   life. 

7.     nextl    to  ^*^  Eejoice   in    the    Lord 

joy,  reeting  on  alway:    and  again  I  say, 

the  confidence  -o   .  %  /.x  xj.  ^ 

of  prayer  and  xtejoice.     <*^  Let  your  mo- 
^???_  _?t^  J^®  deration  be  known  unto  all 
men.    The  Lord  is  at  hand. 


peace  of  God ; 


(^)  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  <7>  And 
the  peace  of  Grod,  which  passeth  aU 
understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and     minds     through    Christ     Jesus. 


Clement.— From  the  time  of  Orison  downwards 
this  Clement  has  been  identified  with  the  famous 
Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Epistle  to  the  Church  aJt  Corinth^  of  whom 
Irensens  expressly  says  that  he  had  seen  and  been  in 
company  with  "  the  blessed  Apostles,"  and  who  in  his 
Epistle  refers  emphatically  to  the  examples  both  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  belonging  to  the  times 
"  yery  near  at  hand; "  bnt  dwells  esj^edall^  on  St.  Paul, 
**  as  seven  times  a  prisoner  in  chains,  euled,  stoned," 
"  a  herald  of  the  gospel  in  the  East  and  the  West,"  "  a 
teacher  of  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,"  and 
one  who  "penetrated  to  the  farthest  border  of  t^e 
West."    (See  his  Epistle,  chap,  t.) 

The  fiact  that  he  was  at  this  time  working  at  Philippi 
^^nsidering  that  Philippi,  as  a  Roman  colony,  was 
virtuaUy  a  part  of  Rome — ^is  no  objection  to  this  iden- 
tification; nor  is  the  chronology  decisive  against  it, 
though  it  would  make  Clement  an  old  man  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle.  The  identification  may  stand  as 
not  improbable,  while  the  commonness  of  the  name 
Clemens  makes  it  far  from  certain. 

Whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.— 
For  "  the  Book  of  Life,"  see  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  iii. 
5;  xiii.  8;  xvii.  8;  xx.  12;  xxi.  27.  From  that  Book 
the  name  may  be  blotted  out  now  (Rev.  iii.  5 ;  oomp. 
Ex.  xxxii.  33)  till  the  end  fixes  it  for  ever.  There  is  (as 
has  been  always  noticed)  a  peculiar  beanty  in  the  alln- 
sion  here.  The  Apostle  does  not  mention  his  fellow- 
labourers  by  name,  but  it  matters  not ;  tiie  names  are 
written  before  God  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  they  con- 
tinue in  His  service,  those  names  shall  shine  out  here- 
after, when  the  great  names  of  the  earth  fade  into 
nothhig^ess. 

(^7)  St.  Paul  returns  once  more  to  the  exhortation 
to  joy  so  characteristic  of  this  Epistle.  But  it  is  a  joy 
in  the  sense  of  the  Lord's  bein^  at  hand.  Hence  it 
turns  at  once  to  thanksgiving  ana  prayer,  and  finally  is 
calmed  and  deepened  into  peace. 

(4)  Bejoioe  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  again  I  say. 
Rejoice.— The  original  word  is  the  word  always  used 
in  classical  Qreek  (see  the  corresponding  word  in  Latin) 
for  **  farewell "  (i.c., "  Joy  be  with  you  \^),  and  this  verse 
is  obviously  a  resumption  of  chap,  iii  1,  after  the  di- 
gression of  warning.  Bnt  the  emphasis  liud  on  it  here, 
coupled  with  the  constant  references  to  joy  in  the 
Epistle,  show  that  St.  Paul  designed  to  cau  attention 
to  its  strict  meaning,  and  to  enioroe,  Agftin  and  again, 
the  Christian  duty  of  joy.  It  is,  of  course,  a  *•  joy  in 
the  Lord :"  for  only  in  the  Lord  is  joy  possible  to  any 
thoughtful  mind  or  feeling  heart  in  such  a  world  as 
this. 

(5)  Your  moderation.— The  word  here  rendered 
"moderation,"  properly  denotes  a  sense  of  what  is 
seemly,  or  equitable,  as  distinct  from  what  is  required 
by  strict  duty  or  formal  law.  Such  distinction  the 
world  recognises  when  it  speaks  of  what  is  enjoined,  not 
80  much  by  duty  as  by  **  good  taste,  or  "  right  feeling," 


or  (with  some  peculiarit]^  of  application)  by  ''chival- 
rous "  feeling,  or  the  "  spirit  of  a  gentleman."  Here  it 
denotes  the  general  sense  of  mat  is  seemly  in  a 
Christian  tone  of  character.  In  2  Cor.  x.  1  (where  it  la 
translated  "  gentleness  ")  it  is  ascribed  emphatically  to 
our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament 
appropriates  it  especially  to  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  " 
wmch  "gentleness"  ma;^'  well  designate.  Thus,  in 
Acts  xxiv.  4  it  clearly  signifies  patience,  or  forbearance ; 
in  2  Cor.  x.  1  it  is  associated  with  meekness;  In 
1  Tim.  iii.  3,  Tit.  iii.  2,  with  peaceableness ;  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  8,  with  kindness ;  in  Jas.  iii  17  the  word  "gentle  "  is 
placed  between  "  peaceable  *^  and  "  easy  to  be  entreated  " 
(or  rather,  pereucMed),  This  spirit  is,  no  doubts "  mode- 
ration;"  but  it  is  something  more.  It  may  refer  here 
both  to  the  exhortation  to  unity  in  verses  1—3,  and  to 
the  exhortation  to  loy  immediately  preceding.  It  would 
help  the  one  and  chasten  the  other. 

The  Lord  is  at  hand.— A  transhition  of  the  Syriao 
"Maran-atha"  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  22— obviously  a  Christian 
watchword,  probably  referring  to  the  Second  Advent 
as  near  at  hand ;  although,  of  course,  not  excluding  the 
larger  idea  of  that  presence  of  Chx^  in  Hjs  Chureh 
of  which  that  Second  Advent  is  the  consummation. 

(6)  Be  careful  for  nothing.— An  exact  repetition 
of  our  Lord's  command,  "Take  no  thought"  (in 
Matt.  vi.  25,  34).  The  prohibition  is  of  that  painrol 
anxiety  which  is  inevitable  in  all  who  feel  themselves 
alone  in  mere  self-dependence  amidst  the  difficnltiee 
and  danj^^  of  life,  it  is  possible  to  sink  below  this 
anxiety  m  mere  levity  and  thoughtlessness ;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rise  above  it  by  "  casting  our  care  on  Km  who 
careth  for  us,"  and  knowing  that  we  are  simplj 
"fellow-workers  with  Him"  (1  Pei  v.  7 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1). 
Hence  the  Apostle  passes  on  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
trustfulness  of  prayer. 

Prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiTuis. 
— ^By  "  prayer "  is  meant  worship  genersllv,  so  called 
(as  in  common  parlance  now)  because  in  tnis  state  of 
imperfection  prayer  must  be  its  leading  element^  as 
praise  wiU  be  in  the  perfection  of  the  future.  (See 
Acts  ii  42,  where  "  the  pravers  "  are  among  the  es- 
sential marks  of  church  membership.)  To  this  general 
word  is  subjoined  the  distinction  of  the  two  greal 
elements  of  worship,  "  supplication  with  thanksgiving.** 
The  very  expression,  however,  shows  that,  though 
distinct,  they  are  inseparable.  (See  Eph.  vi  18,  and 
Note  there.)  Both  words  "prayer"  and  "supplica- 
tion "  have  the  article  in  the  original,  and  may  proi)ably 
refer  to  the  recognised  worship  of  the  Church. 

(7)  The  peace  of  God~-i.e.  (like  the  "  righteons- 
ness  of  God,"  <'  the  life  of  Qod  "),  the  peace  wUch  God 
^ves  to  every  soul  which  rests  on  Him  in  prayer.  It 
IS  peace — ^the  sense  of  unity  in  the  largest  sense — ^the 
"  peace  on  earth  "  proclaimed  at  our  Lord's  birth,  left 
as  His  last  legacy  to  His  disciples,  and  pronounced  at 
His  first  coming  back  to  them  from  the  grave  (Luke  iL 
14 ;  John  xiv.  27).  Hence  it  includes  peace  with  God, 
peace  with  men,  peace  with  self.  It  keeps— that  is, 
watches  over  witn  the   watchfulness  th^   "neither 
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Thcmka/or  their  Oferings. 


W  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
Chap.  ir.  8—  are  trae,  whatsoever  things 
?:  ^f^Z'  ^  *^«  honest/  whatsoever 
in  aU  the  per-  things  are  jnst,  whatso- 
^T\h  *f**^®?  ever  things  are  pure,  what- 
preachelto  soever  things  are  lovely, 
them.  whatsoever  things   are  of 

good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.    <^)  Those  things,  which  ye  have 


1  Or, 


I  Or,  <«  mittd. 


both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 
and  seen  in  me,  do :  and  the  Grod  of 
peace  shall  be  with  you.  (^^^  But  I  re- 
joiced in  the  Lord  greatly,  ^hap,  ir.  lo- 
that  now  at  the  last  your  14  Thanks 
care  of  me  hath  flourished  ?SiX"1h^ 
again  ;^  wherein  ye  were  HbenJity  to 
also  careful,  but  ve  lacked  ^^^^ 
opportunity.  ^f  Not  that  I  speak 
in  respect  of  want :  for  I  have  learned, 


dmnberB  nor  aleepe" — ^both  "  ihe  hearts  and  minds" 
(or,  more  properly,  the  80uU  and  ihe  thoughts  formed 
in  them),  roarding  our  whole  spiritual  action,  both  in  its 
source  and  its  developments.  It  is  ''through  Christ 
Jesus,"  for  **  He  is  our  peace  QBph-  ii- 14)*  as  '*  making  all 
one,"  and  "  reconciling  all  to  CKkL"  The  comprehensiYe- 
ness  and  beauty  of  tne  passage  has  naturally  made  it 
(with  the  characteristic  change  from  the  "shall"  of 
promise  to  the  ''may"  of  benediction)  the  closing 
blessing  of  our  most  solemn  church  service  of  "  Holy 
Communion  "  with  Gk)d  and  man. 

(^  9)  Hero,  repeating  the  word  "  Finally,"  the  Apostle 
again  draws  to  a  conclusion,  in  a  comprehensive  exhor- 
tation to  stand  fast  in  all  that  is  good  on  the  foundation 
which  he  had  laid  in  the  name  of  Cbrisi  The  ex- 
hortation is  marked  by  the  reiteration  of  affectionate 
eameeinessY  in  which,  however,  we  may  (as  always) 
trace  an  underlying  method.  In  each  pair  of  epithets 
there  seems  to  be  reference  both  to  an  inner  reality  and 
to  the  outward  development,  by  which  it  is  at  once 
manifested  and  perfected.  In  both  St.  Paul  would 
have  them  grow  up  to  perfection. 

(8)  True  •  •  •  honest  (better,  venerable;  see 
marsin). — Truth  is  the  inherent  likeness  to  Gfod,  who 
is  ^miUL  Whatever  is  true  in  itself  is  also  "  vener- 
able"— Le.,  as  the  original  word,  usually  rendered 
•-grave"  (as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  11;  Tit.  ii.  2)  etymo- 
kgicallj  siniifiesy  it  daims  a  share  of  the  reverence 
due  pnmanly  to  Grod;  it  has  in  it  a  certain  majesty 
commanding  worship. 

Just  .  .  .  pure.—"  Just"  is  (as  St.  Paul's  habitual 
usage  of  "  justify  "  shows)  righteous  in  act  and  word, 
as  tested  by  the  declared  will  of  man  or  Qod.  "  Pure  " 
is  righteous  in  essence,  in  the  thought,  which  cannot  be 
thus  tested — showing  itself  in  what  is  just  and  indeed 
peifeeted  thereby,  but  in  itself  something  holier  still. 

IiOfvely  ...  of  good  report.— Both  words  are 
peculiar  to  this  passaffe :  in  both  we  pass  from  truth 
and  righteousness  to  love.  "  Lovely"  is  that  which 
deserves  lore.  The  phrase  "of  good  report"  repre- 
sents a  Greek  w(Hd  wbich  is  commonly  used  for  "  fair- 
sounding,"  or  "auspicious"  and  "acceptable."  It  is 
therefore  the  ontwanl  expression  of  what  is  "  lovely," 
winning  the  acceptance  which  loveliness  deserves. 

If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  .  .  •  praise.— Still 
there  is  the  same  antithesis — "  virtue  "  is  the  inherent 
qfuality;  "praise"  is  virtue's  due.  But  the  word 
"  virtue,"  so  frequent  in  human  morality,  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  Scripture.  In  fact,  the  only  other  case  of  appli- 
cation to  man  is  in  2  Pet.  i  5,  where  it  stands  between 
"  faith "  and  "  knowledge,"  and  seems  specially  to 
signify  the  eneigy  of  practice  by  which  £uth  grows 
into  Imowledge.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  To  the 
very  name  of  "  virtue  "  clings  the  idea  of  self-reliance— 
•uch  self-ieliaiioe  as  the  Stoic  philosophy  (then  the  only 
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dominant  system  of  Roman  o^tinion  which  had  any 
nobleness  in  it)  made  its  essential  characteristic ;  and 
that  idea  is,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  whole  conception 
of  Christian  morality.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  here 
of  an  appeal  to  "virtue"  and  to  "praise"  seems 
strange.  We  notice,  however,  that  it  is  introduced  bv 
a  new  phrase  of  mere  hypothesis  ("  if  there  be,'*  &c.;, 
which  may  be  taken  to  mark  it  as  an  outlying  conside- 
ration, occupying  a  less  firm  and  important  ground. 
Probably,  tnereibre,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  lower  con- 
ceptions of  the  society,  so  chuacteristically  Roman, 
around  them :  "  Na^,  even  if  thero  be  any  truth  in  the 
virtue  and  praise  of  mere  human  morality,"  &c. 

(9)  Ye  have  both  learned,  and  received.— The 
reference  is  here  to  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which  he  "  de- 
livered" to  them  (see  1  Clor.  xv.  1—^;  G^l.  i.  12)  as  a 
message,  "  received  "  by  revelation  of  Gk>d,  and  which 
they  "  received  "  accordingly. 

Heard,  and  seen  in  me.— Here  the  reference  is 
to  his  example,  as  subsidiary  to  his  teaching  and  con- 
firmatoiT  of  its  truth. 

The  God  of  peaoe. — ^The  inversion  (compared  with 
verse  7)  is  striking.  To  have  the  "peaoe  of  God" 
with  us  is  much;  to  have  "the  Grod  of  Peace"  £Qm- 
self  with  us  is  more.  With  this  promise  the  Letter 
itself  ends.    What  follows  is  but  postscript. 

(10— ao)  These  verses  form  a  singularly  graceful  and 
difl^ufied  postscript,  acknowledjring  the  ofrorings  of  the 
Pmlippians  sent  oy  Epaphroditus,  in  a  tone  mingling 
apostolic  commendation  and  blessing  with  a  true 
brotherly  thankfulness. 

00)  Now  at  the  last.- There  is  in  these  words  an 
expression  of  some  hitherto  disappointed  expectation, 
not  wholly  unlike  the  stronger  expression  of  wounded 
feeling  in  2  Tim.  iv.  9, 10, 16.  At  CsBsarea  St.  Paul 
would  have  been  necessarily  cut  off  from  the  European 
churches ;  at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  universal  con- 
course, he  may  have  expected  some  earlier  communi- 
cation. But,  fearing  to  wound  the  Philippians  by  even 
the  semblance  of  reproof,  in  their  case  undeserved,  he 
adds  at  once,  "  In  wnich  ye  were  also  careful  (before), 
but  ye  lacked  opportunity."  Epaphroditus  would 
seem  to  have  arrived  early,  almost  as  soon  as  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  gave  them  the  opportunity 
which  they  previously  lacked. 

(11)  I  have  learned.— The  "I"  is  here  emphatic. 
Thero  is  evident  reference  to  the  habit  peculiar  to  St. 
Paul,  and  made  by  him  his  especial  "  glory  "  (1  Cor.  ix. 
14),  of  refusing  that  maintenance  from  the  churches 
which  was  his  of  right.  Compare  his  words  to  the 
Ephesian  presbyters,  "  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  appareL  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these 
hands  hare  ministered  unto  my  necessities"  (Acts  xx. 
38,  34). 
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His  present  CotUentmerU. 


PHILEPPIANS,  IV. 


His  GratUude/or  the  past. 


in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  ^^^  I  know  both  how 
to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound:  every  where  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed  .both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need.  ^^^^  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me.    <^*^  Notwithstanding  ye  have  well 


done,  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction.  ^^>  Now  ye  Philippians  know 
also,  that  in  the  beginning  d^^p^  j^^  15^ 
of  tiie  gospel,  when  I  de-  I8.  a«  worthy 
parted  from  Macedonia,  ^^^ 
no  church  communicated  BleseedinGod's 
with  me  as  concerning  **"^®- 
giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only. 
(16)  YoT  even  in  Thc^salonica  ye  sent 


Content.— The  word  (like  the  corresponding  sub- 
stantive in  2  Oor.  ix.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi  6)  properly  means, 
self-sufficing.  Such  self-sofficiency  was  the  especial 
cWacteristic  claimed  by  the  Stoics  for  the  ideal  wise 
man  of  their  philosophy — a  characteristic  fnll  of  noble- 
ness, so  far  as  it  inTolred  the  sitting  loose  to  all  the 
things  of  the  world,  but  iuhuman  in  relation  to  human 
affections,  and  virtually  atheistic  if  it  described  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  tiie  Supreme  Power.  Only 
in  the  first  relation  does  St.  Paul  claim  it  here.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  he  does  so  with  some 
reference  to  a  philosophy  so  essentially  Roman  in 
practical  development. 

(12)  Every  where  and  in  all  things. —The 
original  has  no  such  distinction  of  the  two  words.  It 
is,  tn  aU  and  everything ;  in  life  as  a  whole,  and  in  all 
its  separate  incidents. 

I  am  instructed.— The  word  again  is  a  peculiar 
and  almost  technical  word.  It  is,  I  have  been  instructed ; 
I  have  learnt  the  secret — a  phrase  properly  applied  to 
men  admitted  into  such  mysteries  as  the  Elensinian, 
enshrinixig  a  secret  unknown  except  to  the  initiated; 
secondarify,  as  the  context  would  seem  to  suggest,  to 
those  who  entered  the  inner  circle  of  an  exclusive  philo- 
sophy, learning  there  what  the  common  herd  could 
neither  understand  nor  care  for.  A  Stoic  might  well 
have  used  tiiese  words.  There  is  even  a  touch  of  the 
Stoicid  contempt  in  the  word  "to  be  full,"  which 
properly  applies  to  cattle,  though  frequentiy  used  of 
men  in  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps,  like  all 
ascetics,  they  mostly  knew  how  **  to  suffer  need,"  better 
than  how  "  to  abound."  But  a  Marcus  Aurelius  might 
have  boldly  claimed  the  knowledge  of  both. 

(13)  I  can  do  all  things.— Properly,  I  ha/oe  strength 
in  all  things,  rather  (according  to  the  context)  to  bear 
than  to  do.  But  the  universal  extension  of  the  maxim 
beyond  the  immediate  occasion  and  context  is  not  inad- 
missible. It  represents  the  ultimate  and  ideal  conscious- 
ness of  the  Gnristian.  The  first  thing  needful  is  to 
throw  off  mere  self-sufficiency,  to  know  our  weakness 
and  sin,  and  accept  the  salvation  of  God's  free  grace  in 
Christ ;  the  next,  to  find  the  **  strength  made  perfect  ui 
weakness,"  and  in  that  to  be  strong. 

Through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.— 
The  word  "  Christ"  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. ;  it  is 
a  gloss,  perhaps  suggested  by  1  Tim.  i.  12,  where  we  have 
exactly  the  same  phrase,  "  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me."  The  same  word  is  used  in  Eph.  vi. 
10,  "Be  strong  {strengthened  within)  in  the  Lord." 
In  this  sentence  we  have  the  world-wide  distinction 
between  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian.  Each  teaches 
respect  for  the  higher  humanity  in  the  soul ;  but  to  the 
one  that  humani^  is  our  own,  to  the  other  it  is  "  the 
Christ  vrithin,"  dwelling  in  the  heart,  regenerating  and 
conf orminff  it  to  Himself.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are 
but  a  practical  corollary  to  the  higher  truth  (comp.  chap. 
I  21}  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ."    In  this  consciousness 


alone  is  any  thouKbtf  nl  teaclmu^  of  ^  self -reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-distrust,"  intelligible  and  coherent. 

(u)  Ye  have  well  done.— Properly,  Ye  did  well, 
in  sending  the  offering.  In  this,  says  St.  Paul,  they 
"  did  communicate  with  his  affliction,"  that  is  (see  chap. 
L  7),  tiiey  made  it  their  own,  helping  him  to  bear  it,  by 
sympathy  and  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  The  whole  is  an 
illustration  of  hid  own  words  (Acts  xx.  35),  ''It  is 
blessed  to  receive  "  what  is  lovingly  given ;  but  it  is 
"  ratiier  blessed  to  give."  He  had  tiie  lower  blessedness, 
thev  the  higher;  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 

(^)  Now  ye  Philippians  know  also.- Properly, 
BuJt  ye  also  yourselves  know.  The  mention  of  the  proper 
name  is  always  emphatic  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi  11)  ,*  here  it 
eridenti  V  marks  the  dignity  01  their  exclusive  position 
of  benefaction. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  gospel.— At  the  be- 
ginning (that  is)  of  the  go^l  to  them  and  their  sister 
churches  in  Macedonia.  The  time  referred  to  is  his 
leaving  Macedonia  for  Athens  and  Corinth  (Acts  xvil 
14).  At  Corinth  we  know  that  he  received  offerings 
from  Macedonia :  "That  which  was  lacking  to  me  the 
brethren  who  came  {when  they  came)  from  Mace- 
donia supplied  "  (2  Cor.  xL  9).  His  language  to  the 
Thessalonian  Church  (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iiL  8) 
precludes  all  idea  that  anv  part  of  this  contribution  was 
from  Thessalonica ;  we  learn  here  that  it  was  from  no 
other  Church  than  Philippl  It  is  probably  to  this  gift 
that  reference  is  made ;  tnou^h  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  some  contribution  may  nave  reached  him  at  the 
time  of  his  actual  departure  in  haste  after  the  persecu- 
tion at  Beroaa. 

Communicated  with  me  as  concerning  •  •  .— 
The  metaphor  here  is  drawn  from  commerdal  trans- 
action, laterallvthe  passage  runs,  had  dealinas  with 
me  on  amount  of  giving  and  receivina;  **  opened  (so  to 
speak)  an  account  with  me,"  not  of  debit  and  credit^  but 
"of  free  giving  and  receiving."  There  is  possibly  an 
allusion  (as  Chrysostom  suggests)  to  the  idea  embodied 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  "  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?  "  (Comp.  Bom.  xv.  27.)  In  the  one  respect  he 
had  fdl  to  give,  and  they  to  receive ;  in  the  other  Qke 
relations  were  reversed.  But  if  there  be  such  allusion, 
it  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  prominent  idea  is  of 
the  Philippians,  and  of  them  alone,  as  givers. 

(16)  Even  in  Thessalonica.— Not  onlv  after  he 
left  Macedonia,  but  even  before  that  time,  wnen  he  had 

J'ust  passed  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica.  At  Thessa- 
onica,  as  at  Corinth— both  very  rich  and  luxurious  com- 
munities— ^he  refused  maintenance,  and  lived  m^uly  hj 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands  (1  Thess.  iL  9 ;  2  Tnesa. 
iii.  8).  But  it  appears  from  this  passage  that  even  then 
he  received  "once  and  aeain"  (that  is,  occasionally, 
"once  or  twice")  some  aid  from  Philippi  "to  supply  Ms 
need  '* — that  is  (as  in  all  right  exerdse  of  liberality),  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supersedci  his  own  resouroes. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  IV. 


Concluding  SaluUUionB. 


once  and  again  unto  mj  necessity. 
'<^^>  Not  becanse  I  desire  a  gift :  but  I 
desire  fruit  that  maj  abound  to  jour 
.account.  ^>  But  I  have  all,^  and 
Abound:  I  am  full,  having  received  of 
Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were 
sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell, 
a  sacrifice  acceptable,  wellpleasing  to 
<3od.    W  But  my  God  shall  supply  all 


lOrJkavertcefved 


your  need  according  to  his  riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  <*^>  Now  unto 
God  and  our  Father  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen.  (^)  Salute  every 
saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  ^^,  .  ._ 
brethren  which  are  with  28.  SoiSudiM 
me  greet  you.  (^)  All  aalutatioiuiana 
the  saints  salute  you,  ^l««^- 
chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  house- 


(17)  Fruit  that  may  abound  (rather,  abounds) 
to  your  acooxm.t.— The  metaphor  is  still  kept,  hmrdly 
-distorbed  by  the  introduotion  of  the  word  "  frait,"  siiice 
this  is  so  constantly  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "  recompense  " 
thai  it  readily  lends  itself  to  pecuniary  associations. 
There  is,  says  Si  Paol, "  the  fmit"  of  reward,  which  "  is 
over  ^  as  a  snrplos,  or  rather  a  balance, "  placed  to  their 
aeconnl"  Their  ^t  is  a  token  of  loye  and  gpratitade  to 
him;  bnt,  as  Christian  almsgiving,  it  is  something  more, 
and  what  that  something  more  is  wiU  be  seen  hereafter, 
when  all  aeeonnts  shall  be  finally  taken.  The  idea  is 
not  nnlike  that  of  ProY.  ziz.  17,  "  He  that  hath  pity  on 
the  poor  lendeth  nnto  the  Lord;  and  behold,  what  he 
layeth  ont  it  shall  be  paid  him  again." 

(18)  I  have  all,  and  abound.— The  original  is 
stronger,  Ihofje  all  toihefua(BA  in  Matt.  yi.  2,  5, 16), 
and  mare  than  to  the  JvU.  "1  hare  all,  and  more  than 
•all,  I  need."  Yet  not  content  with  this,  he  adds,  "  I 
am  fnU,"  thoroughly  complete  in  all  things.  The 
exuberance  of  conztesy  and  g^titnde  is  strongly 
marked. 

An  odour  of  a  sweet  smelL— See  Eph.  y.  2, 
4Uid  Note  there.  Here  St.  Paul  adds  at  once  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meuking  of  this  metaphorical  phrase,  m  the 
words,  *'  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasmg  to  God." 
Oomp.  Bom.  xiL  2,  "a  sacrifice  holy,  acceptable  to 
Ood."  The  word  "  sacrifice  "  used  in  both  cases  is  the 
•one  which  properly  signifies  a  "bloody  sacrifice,"  and 
in  relation  to  such  sacrifices  the  idea  of  propitiation 
naturally  occurs  to  our  minds;  since  we  know  that 
I'  without  sheddinjg  of  blood  is  no  remission."  But  it 
is  clear  that  here  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  Eucharistic 
or  free-will  offerings ;  for  it  is  simply  an  offering  made 
freely,  in  grateful  Joye  to  Qod  and  man ;  and  exactljr  in 
this  sense  we  find,  in  Heb.  xiii.  16  (in  close  connection 
with  "  we  haye  an  altar  "),  "  To  do  good,  and  to  com- 
municate f orset  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  Gk>d  is 
wen  pleased.^'  In  the  Enistle  to  the  Romans  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  for  tnat  which  the  burnt  offering 
^pified— the  iJbsolute  self-dedication  of  the  sacrificer, 
Iwdy  and  soul,  to  Qod.  ^ee  Note  on  Bom.  xiL  2.)  To 
1  Pet.  iL  5,  where  all  Christians  are  called  ''a  holy 
prieethood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
Crod  in  Jesus  Christ, '  both  senses  maj  be  furly  applied. 
It  may  be  noted  that  most  superstitions  in  the  Church 
«B  to  the  spiritual  yalue  of  either  of  these  forms  of 
sacrifice,  haye  come  from  confusion  between  them  and 
the  true  or  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

(1^)  My  Gk>d. — The  expression  is  emphatic.  St. 
Paul  had  accepted  theoffermgs  as  made,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  the  God  whose  minister  he  was.  Hence  he 
adds,  "  my  God  " — ^the  God,  whom  ye  serye  in  serving 
me. 

All  your  need.— PWperly,  every  need  of  yowre, 
spiritual  and  temporal.. 

Jsx  glory. — ^We  haye  alreadj^  noticed  the  constant 
leferenee  to  " glory"  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 
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Where  the  word  relates  to  God  in  ICmself,  His 
"glory"  is  His  true  nature  as  manifested  to  His 
creatures;  where  it  refers  to  man,  "glory"  is  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature  in  the  communion  with 
God  in  Heayen.  Here  ihe  latter  sense  is  obyiously 
to  be  taken.  The  **  supplying  of  eyery  need  out  of  the 
riches  "  of  God's  love  can  only  haye  its  consummation  in 
the  "glory"  of  the  future.  That  it  is  "in  Christ 
Jesus "  is  a  matter  of  course ;  for  He  is  to  "  change 
eyen  our  bodv  of  humiliation  to  be  fashioned  like  unto 
the  body  of  His  gbry  "  (chap.  iii.  21). 

(^)  If  ow  unto  GkKl  and  our  Father  •  .  .— 
The  doxology  of  this  verse  seems  suggested  by  the 
very  use  of  "glory"  in  the  previous  verse.  "  Glory" 
may  be  derivatiyely  the  privilege  of  man ;  but  "  the 
glory"  (for  the  original  has  the  article  here) — ^the 
essential  and  incommunicable  glory — must  be  ascribed 
to  God  alone.  Whether  we  supi»ly  here  the  word  "  is  " 
or  "be"  matters  not.  His  it  is;  to  Bjm  let  it  be 
ascribed.  Such  doxobgies  are  common  with  St.  Paul 
(see  Bom.  xvi.  27;  GaLi.5 ;  Eph.  iii  21;  1  Tim.  i.  17; 
2  Tim.  iy.  18) ;  always  with  the  addition  of  "  for  ever 
and  ever,"  or  literally,  for  the  ogee  of  the  ages, 
throughout  every  age  till  time  shall  be  no  more; 
always  in  close  connection  with  some  declaration,  not 
so  much  of  the  majesty,  as  of  the  wisdom,  and  still 
more  the  goodness,  of  the  Father. 

Verses  21 — ^23  contain  the  salutation  and  blessing. 
The  salutation  is  very  brief,  as  compared,  for  example, 
vrith  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Colossian 
Epistle  (chap.  iv.  10 — 15),  naming  none,  either  of  those 
saluted  or  those  joining  with  St.  Paul  in  the  salutation. 
The  omission  in  the  latter  case  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  words  aboye  (chap.  ii.  20,  21),  in 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  vtWotheus,  St. 
Paul  declares  dissatisfaction  with  those  near  him, 
because  "all  seek  their  own,  and  not  the  things  which 
are  Jesus  Christ's. 

(21)  The  brethren,  which  are  with  me.— The 
list  of  those  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  one  time  or 
another  during  his  imprisonment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  (chao.  iy.  10 — ^15) 
and  Philemon  (yerses  23,  24) ;  where  see  Notes.  How 
many  of  these  where  with  him  at  this  particular 
time  we  cannot  tell.  They  are  distinguished  from  '*  all 
the  saints  " — the  body  of  the  Church  m  general. 

(22)  Of  CsBsar'B  noTisehold.— The  "  household  of 
CsBsar  "  included  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  ranks  and  occupations.  Dr.  lightf oot,  in  a  yeiy 
interesting  excursus  on  this  yerse,  remarking  that  these 
Christians  of  Ceesar's  household  are  alluded  to  as  if 
well  known  to  the  Philii>pians,  has  examined  the 
yarious  names  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi.  (three  years 
before  this  time),  and  finds  many  of  them  identical 
with  names  actually  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as 
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PHILIPPIANS,   IV. 


final  Blessing. 


hold.    ^^)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  he  with  you  all.     Amen. 


%  It  was  written  to  the  Philippians  from 
Borne  by  Epaphroditiis. 


belonging  to  members  of  the  "domns  Augusta,"  or 
imperial  household.  These  were  earlier  converts; 
but,  wherever  St.  Paul's  prison  was,  he  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  gain  through  the  preetorians  some  com- 
munication wiui  the  household  of  the  emperor,  whose 
body-guard  they  were;  and  the  allusion  here  seems  to 
show  that  for  some  reason  these  Christians  of  Caesar's 
household  were  in  an  especial  familiarity  of  inter- 
course with  him.  Probably,  therefore,  he  had  added 
from  that  household  new  converts  to  Christ ;  and  he 
mentions  this  here,  as  he  had  before  spoken  of  his 
bonds  being  made  manifest  in  the  "  prsetorium  "  (chap, 
i.  13),  in  order  to  show  the  Philippians  that  his  very 


imprisonment  had  given  special  opportunity  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospef 

(23)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all. — The  true  reading  is,  he  wUh  your 
mirit  (as  in  Gral.  vi.  18 ;  Philem.  verse  25 ;  2  Tim  iv. 
22).  The  reading  of  our  version  is  the  more  ordinary 
form  of  salutation.  In  one  form  or  another  it 
is  *'the  token  in  every  Epistle"  (2  Thess.  iii.  17). 
The  srrace  ^ven  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  received 
in  "&e  spirit"  of  man,  bat  in  order  that  the 
whole  man,  ''body,  soul,  and  spirit,  be  preserved 
blameless  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (1  Thess. 
V.23). 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE    EPISTLE    OF   PAUL   THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 


COLOSSIANS. 


I.  The  Tioie,  Plooa,  and  OcD&sion  of  Writing. 

— Tter©  are  in  thi»  Epistle  indieations  q£  the  time 
and  place  of  writing  Bimilar  to  tboee  alreadj  noticed 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Epheeiaua  and  FliilippiaDs.  It 
is  written  in  prison  :  for  St.  Panl  bids  tbo  CoioBBians 
*'  remember  his  bonds "  (phap.  iv.  IB),  and  designatoN 
Ariatarehtis  as  his  "  f tallow- prisoner  **  (chap*  i?*  10). 
Like  the  Episik  to  the  Epheaians,  it  is  sent  by  Tychicus, 
with  preei^ly  the  same  official  conunendation  of  him 
as  in  that  Epistle  (chap,  iv,  7,  8;  comp.  Eph,  ^"i.  21, 
22);  bat  with  him  is  joined  OnesimtiSr  the  Colossian 
sbire,  the  bearer  of  the  Epintle  to  Philemon.  Tlio 
pet^one  named  in  the  concluding'  salutations  (ehap.  iv. 
7 — 14)^ — Aristorchus,  Marcus,  Epapiiras,  Luke,  Bemas, 
aod  '*  Jesus,  called  Justus  "'—are  all,  except  the  last, 
nampd  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
Pbilemon  (verses  23,  24/;  two  of  them,  Aristarchus 
and  St.  Luke,  are  known  to  have  accompanied  the 
AjMsstle  on  his  vovag«,  as  a  captive  ^  to  Rome  (Acts 
nvii  2) :  and  an  o  tier,  Tychicus,  to  have  been  bis  com- 
panion on  the  jonmey  to  Jerusalem,  which  preceded 
the  beginning  of  that  captivity  at  C^sarea  (Acts  xs,  4). 
A  direction  is  given  to  forward  this  Epistle  to  Laodicea, 
and  to  obtain  and  read  a  letter  from  Laodieea  (chap, 
iv.  16),  which  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  Note  on  the  pas- 
sage) b,  in  all  probabiHty,  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
— an  Epistle  (see  the  Introdu/^tion  to  it)  addn^sed,  in* 
deed.,  primarily  to  Ephesus,  but  apparently  also  an  En- 
cyclical Letter  to  the  sister  Ohurcties  of  Asia.  All  these 
indications  point  to  one  ^x^nclusion — not  only  that  the 
Epistle  is  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Botnan  captivitv 
(atx»nt  A.D.  61 — ^),  but  that  it  is  a  twin  Epistle  witli 
the  Epistle  to  the  Epheeinns,  sent  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  hand,  and  designed  to  he  interchanged 
with  It  in  the  Churches  of  ColoesBe  and  Laodieea. 
These  indications  are  confirmed  most  decisively  by  the 
Bubrtanee  of  the  Epistle  itself,  which  (as  wiU  be  seen 
below)  presente,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  striking 
similaritiefl  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheeians,  and,  on  the 
other,  differences  almost  equally  strikin?  and  charac- 
teristic— thus  oontTadicting  all  theories  of  deriration  of 
on©  from  the  other,  and  supporting  very  strongly  the 
idea  of  independent  contemporaneousneBa  and  coinci- 
dence of  tbonght. 

The  occasion  of  writing  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
a  Yimi  to  the  Apostle  from  Epaphras,  the  first  preacher 
of  the  gospel  at  Colossa;,  ancf  the  profound  anxiety 
caused  both  to  him  and  to  St.  Panl  (chaps,  ii.  1 ;  iv.  12, 
13)  by  the  newe  which  lie  brought  of  the  rise  among 
the  Colossians  (and  probably  the  Christians  of  Laodieea 
and  Hierapolis  also)  of  a  peculiar  form  of  error,  half 
Jefrieb^  half  Gnostic,  which  threatened  to  beguile  thorn 
£min  the  aimplicity  of  the  gospel  into  certain  cnrious 
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mazes  of  speculation  as  to  the  Godhead  and  the  out* 
growth  of  variouB  emanations  from  it :  to  create  a 
separation  between  those  who  believed  themselves 
perfect  in  this  higher  knowledge  and  the  mass  of  their 
brethren :  and,  above  all,  to  obscure  or  obliterate  the 
fK>le  divine  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To 
warn  them  against  these  forms  of  orror^the  li^t 
development  of  the  Judaism  which  had  been  so  for- 
midable an  enemy  in  time  past*  and  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  bewilderment  which 
was  to  be  stiU  more  formidable  in  the  future — St*  Paul 
writes  this  Liotter.  The  Colossiau  Church  was  indeed 
to  receive  a  copy  from  Laodieea  of  our  Epistle  to  the 
Ephcsians;  but  iu  an  EneycUcal  Letter  tliis  peculiar 
form  of  heresy  could  not  well  he  touched  upon* 
Epaphraa  was  for  th©  present  to  continue  at  Bome^ 
and  (see  Phitem.  verse  24)  to  share  St,  Paul's  imprison- 
meut,  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  then  with  Si. 
Paul,  was  perhaps  coming  to  Colossi  (^^P-  ^^*  1^)*  hut 
not  yet.  Accordingly,  ^  Tychieus,  uie  bearer  of  the 
Encyclical  Letter,  and  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  Colossiaji 
slave,  whom  the  Apostle  was  about  to  send  back  to 
Philemon,  his  master,  this  Letter  is  despatched.  Partly 
it  repeats  and  enforces  the  teaching  of  the  other  Epis- 
tle, but  regards  these  common  tmtlis  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  designed  tacitly  to  correct  the  errors  rife 
at  Colessffl ;  partly  it  deals  directly  with  those  errors 
themselves,  imploring  the  Colossians  to  break  through 
the  delusions  of  their  new  **  philosophy  and  rain  deceit," 
and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel^  in  which 
they  had  all  been  one  in  the  one  mediation  of  the  Lord 
Jesua  Christ, 

n.  The  Cliuroh  to  whiob  it  is  addressed.— 

The  Church  of  Colossce,  unlike  the  Churches  of  Ephe- 
sns  and  Pldlippi,  finds  no  record  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ■  for,  although  this  city  is  not  very  far  from 
Ephesns,  we  gather  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  chnrchea 
founded  or  previously  visited  by  St.  Paul  personally 
(chap,  ii.  1 ;  com  p.  cbap*  i.  4).     Bmt.  it  appears,  from 
what  is  apparently  tlie  true  reading  of  chap.  i.  7,  that 
Epaphras,  named  a^  its  fi^^  evangelist,  and  atill,  to 
some  extent,   in   cKfL^rtC  "^^  "^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^"^ETa^^uriM 
Churches  of  Laodir^r^^  ^^-^y^samX^^  V^^^P^  ^v*  12,  \Z). 
was  not  only  a  f^l?>  «t^^*^V^^^  ^^Tl^^'^'^^LLit 
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Apostolic  preaching  nnder  which  ''the  word  of  God 
grew  miffhtily  and  prevailed.'*  We  find  also  that  St. 
Paul  had  intimate  personal  ac(}nauitanoe,  and  what  he 
calls  emphatically  '*  partnershin/'  with  Philemon  (see 
Philem.  verse  17),  apparently  a  leading  member  of  the 
Church  at  CoIosssb.  It  is  not  unlikelv  that  through  him 
also  the  Apostle  had  been  able  to  influence  the  founda- 
tion or  erowth  of  that  Church.  These  circumstances 
explain  me  style  and  tone  of  this  Letter,  which  seems  to 
stand  midway  between  the  personal  familiarity  and  un- 
hesitating authority  of  such  Epistles  as  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thec»alonians,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  ana  Philip- 
plans,  addressed  to  churches  founded  directly  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  courteous  reserve  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  addressed  to  a  Church  over  which  he  could 
claim  none  of  the  authority  of  a  founder.  This  is, 
perhaps,  especially  notable  in  chap,  ii.,  where  St.  Paul 
prefaces  his  defimte  and  authoritative  denunciation  of 
the  peculiar  errors  besetting  the  Colossian  Church  with 
the  naif -apologetic  introduction :  "  I  would  that  ye 
know  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for 
them  at  Laomcea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
face  in  the  flesh.*' 

The  position  and  history  of  ColosssB  are  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Idghtf oot  in  his  IrUroduetion  to  this 
Epistle,  sect.  1.  It  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mflsander,  near  Laodioea  and  Hiera- 
poUs.  These  two  cities  stand  face  to  face,  about  six 
miles  from  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  up,  on  the  river  itself, 
lies  Colossffi,  so  that  any  one  approaching  it  from 
Ephesus  or  from  the  sea-coast  would  pass  by  Lao- 
dicea.  The  three  cities  thus  form  a  group,  so  that 
they  might  naturally  receive  the  gospel  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Christian  communities  in  them  might 
easily  be  under  the  same  general  charge.  They  seem 
to  have  been  politically  united  under  the  Koman 
Government,  ana  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
common  trade;  like  Thyatira,  they  were  known  for 
their  manufacture  of  dyes,  espedaUy  purple  dyes,  and 
derived  considerable  wealth  therefrom.  Colosse  had 
been  once  a  nlaoe  of  imnortance.  It  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (cnap.  vii.  20)  as  being,  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greece,  "  a  great  city  of  Phrygia," 
the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  subterranean  dis- 
appearance of  the  river  Lycus ;  and  by  Xenophon  {Anab, 
i.  2,  §  6),  about  a  century  later,  as  "a  city  j^reat  and 
prosperous."  But  at  the  time  at  which  this  Epistle 
was  written  Colosss  was  o£  far  less  note  than  the 
wealthy  Laodicea,  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  or 
Hierapolis,  well  Imown  as  a  place  of  resort  for  medici- 
nal baths,  and  consecrated  both  to  the  Greek  Apollo 
and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  In  the  Apocalyptic  letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  it  finds  no  mention, 
being  probably  looked  upon  as  a  dependency  of  the 
proud  and  wealthy  Church  of  Laodioea.  After  the 
Apostolic  age,  while  Laodicea  and,  in  less  degree, 
HierapoUs  are  well-known,  Colossse  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance.  It  may  possibly  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  are  known  to  have 
been  common  in  these  regions.  Comparatively  few 
remains  of  it  are  now  f  ouna,  and  the  very  orthogpmphy 
of  the  name  (CoIosscb,  or  Colassai)  has,  it  appears, 
been  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  notable  that  a  Church  so 
much  honoured  and  cared  for  by  St.  Paul  should  have 
had  hereafter  so  obscure  and  so  adverse  a  future.* 


•  Yievn  of  the  ooimtrr  near  the  sni 
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in.  The  GtonuinenesB  of  the  EpiBtle.—E^^- 
nai  Evidence. — Speaking  generally,  the  condition  of 
the  external  evidence  is  much  the  same  with  this  as 
with  the  other  two  Epistles.  It  is  included  unhesi- 
tatingly in  all  canons,  from  the  Muratorian  Canon 
(▲.D.  170  P)  downwards,  and  in  all  versions,  beginning 
with  the  Peschito  and  the  Old  Latin  in  the  second 
century.  Quotations  or  references  to  it  have  not,  how- 
ever, l)een  traced  in  any  of  the  Apostolic  fathers.  The 
first  distinct  allusion  to  it  is  in  Justin  Martyr  (▲.D. 
110^170?),  who  says  {Apol  L  46,  ii.  6;  JHal  e, 
Tnfph.  c  100) :— "  We  were  taught  that  Christ  is  the 
first-bom  of  God ; "  "  We  have  acknowledged  Him  as 
the  first-bom  of  God,  and  before  all  creatures;'' 
'*  Through  Him  God  set  all  things  in  order.'*  (Comn. 
chap.  i.  15— 17.)  The  next  is  Theophilus  of  Aiitiocn, 
who  died  about  A.D.  180 :— *'  God  begat  the  Word,  the 
first-bom  before  all  creation."  After  this,  in  Irenssus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  direct  Quotation 
be^s,  and  continues  uninterruptedly  in  aU  Ohristiaa 
writings.  (See  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Teatamenl.) 
The  external  evidence  is  therefore  strong.  Never  until 
tiiese  later  days  of  arbitrary  criticism  luui  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  been  questioned. 

Internal  Evidence, — ^This  Epistle,  far  more  than  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  perhaps  a  little  less  than 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  bears  traces  of  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  Si  Paul's  "  third  manner."  To 
the  correspondence  of  the  chan^,  both  in  style  and 
substance,  traceable  in  these  Epistles,  to  the  alteration 
of  St.  Paul's  circumstanoes,  and  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Church,  I  have  alreaay 
referred  in  the  Ueneral  Introduction  to  the  JEpietles  oj 
the  Captivity,  and  nven  reasons  for  majnfAmtng  that 
Chis  change,  which  has  been  often  made  an  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  presents  to 
us  phenomena  inexplicable  on  any  supposition  of  imita- 
tion or  forgery,  but  perfectly  intel%ible  if  we  accept 
the  ApostoBc  authorsnip. 

Some  critics,  however— of  whom  Dr.  Holtsmann  (in 
his  Kritik  der  Epheaer'  und  Koloeeer-  brirfe)  may  be 
taken  as  the  chief  representative — insist  on  tracing 
extensive  interpolations  (almost  amounting  to  a  virtniu 
reconstruction)  in  what  they  believe  thenuelves  able  to 
discover  as  the  originals  both  of  this  Epistle  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Except  so  far  as  these 
Ijpotheses  depend  on  the  supposed  traces  of  a  later 
Gnosticism  in  both  Epistles,  but  especially  in  this  (on 
which  see  Excwraue  at  the  close  of  this  Epistle),  they 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  idea  that  everypaa- 
sage  bearing  strong  similarity  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  must  have  bieen  altered  or  interpolated 
with  a  view  to  aooommodatioiL  Without  any  substantial 
historical  evidence,  if^oring  both  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  disregarding  the  utter  absence  of  any  support 
whatever  m  the  witness  of  Christian  antiquity,  they 
assume  an  absolute  antagonism  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  and  pronounce  every 
indication  of  an  underlying  unity,  and  a  true  develop- 
ment of  common  doctrine,  wnich  contradicts  this 
assumption,  to  be  a  mark  of  interpolation  or  falsificatioii 
by  a  later  hand.  With  the  rejection  of  this  arbitrary 
assumption,  the  g^reater  part  of  the  ingenioualy-oon- 
stracted  fabric  of  destructive  criticism  falls  £>  the 
ground. 

But,  indeed,  it  appears  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
one  attentively  studying  either  of  these  Epistles,  witJi- 
out  any  preconceived  hypothesis,  can  fall  to  reoopiiae 
the  internal  consistencj  and  uni^ — all  the  more  stAiiig 
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beeuise  indicatisff  a  free  method,  as  distinet  from  a 
wen-squared  artincial  system— wMch  nms  through  the 
whole,  and  makes  the  theory  of  interpolatioii  even  more 
improbable  than  the  theory  of  imitation  or  f orj^ry. 
Nothing;  for  example,  is  more  notable  in  this  E^nstle 
than  the  substantial  unity,  imder  marked  difference  of 
form,  which  connects  the  positiye  statement  of  doctrine 
in  the  first  chapter  (yerses  14 — 23)  with  the  polemical 
re-statement  in  the  second  chapter.  In  the  former 
we  trace  antic^iation  of  the  latler,  and  (so  to  speak) 
preparation  for  the  more  explidt  development  oi  the 
attack  on  doctrinal  error ;  in  the  latter,  the  very  repe- 
titions, with  yariations,  of  passages  in  the  first  chapter 
are  indicatiye  of  a  free  treatment  of  the  truths  pre- 
viously dealt  with  by  the  same  hand,  and  are  utterly 
unlike  the  tame  reproductions  or  artificial  modifications 
of  a  mere  cop^t.  The  remarkable  indications,  again, 
of  the  co-ezistence  of  similarity  and  distinchiess 
between  this  Einstle  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(noticed  in  the  Introdueiion  to  that  Epistle),  as  they 
preclude  the  theory  of  dependence  or  imitation  in 
either,  so  are  equally  fatal  to  the  idea  of  an  artificial 
interpolation  and  reconstruction  by  later  hands.  They 
indicate  at  every  pdnt  a  free,  almost  unconsdons, 
coincidence,  omitting  or  preserving  the  paraUeHsms  of 
idea  and  expression  bv  a  kind  of  natural  selection. 
They  mark  a  likeness  of  living  orj^anic  jnrowths,  not  of 
artindal  and  heterogeneous  ubncs.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  notice  the  sustained  power  of  these  Epistles, 
differing  as  to  the  peculiar  style  of  each,  but  equally 
conspicuous  in  botL  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
has  about  it  a  certain  calm  and  almost  mystic  elo- 
quence, a  beauty  of  meditative  completeness  of  idea, 
unbroken  bjr  necessities  of  special  teaching  or  special 
warning,  which  well  suits  a  general  Apostolic  message 
to  Christians  as  Christians,  in  which  we  seem  alm^ 
to  hear  the  utterance  of  an  inspired  mind,  simply  con- 
templating the  divine  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  and  speaking  out,  so  far  as  they  can  be  spoken, 
the  thoiu[hts  which  it  stirs  within— conscious  of  God 
and  itsefi,  only  half  conscious  of  those  to  whom  the 
utterance  is  addressed.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  far  greater  abrupt- 
ness, force,  and  earnestness.  The  free  course  of  the 
Apostolic  thought,  which  occasionally,  perhaps,  rises 
to  an  even  ereater  height,  is,  on  the  wnole,  checked 
and  modified  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  pressing 
needs  and  pressing  dangers — accordingly  developing 
some  elements  and  leaving  others  comparatively  unde- 
yelo|Md:  and  so,  while  perhaps  increasing  intensity, 
certainly  interfering  to  some  extent  with  Uio  majestic 
symme&y  of  the  universal  revelation.  Each  i^istle 
has  its  marked  characteristics;  and  these,  unquestion- 
ably, so  run  through  the  whole  as  to  desb-oy  even  any 
show  of  plausibility  in  the  theory  of  interpolation. 

The  siropoeed  anachronisms  in  the  references  to  what 
afterwards  became  peculiarities  of  the  Gnostic  system 
win  be  treated  of  in  the  Excursus  (at  the  dose  of  the 
Epistle)  on  the  EelcUion  of  the  Epistle  to  OnosHcism. 
Here  it  win  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  on  more  attentive 
examination,  not  only  do  the  supposed  objections  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  disappear,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  ''philosophy  and  vain  deceit'*  toudied 
i^n  in  this  Epistle,  when  compared  with  the  opinions 
either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  accord  so  remarkably 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  period  to  which  the 
J^pistle  claims  to  belong,  as  to  add  a  fresh  confirmation 
01  the  conclusions  alrcMy  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  external  evidence,  and  by  the  study  of  the 
coherence  and  vigour  of  the  Epistle  itself. 


In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  others,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  dismiss  the  questions  which  have  been 
ingeniously  raised,  and  witn  undisturbed  confidence 
draw  from  the  Epistle  the  rich  treasures  of  Apostolic 
teaching. 

lY.  The  main  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— In 
considering  the  substance  of  the  Epistle,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish ^tween  the  larse  amount  of  matter  common 
to  it  with  the  Epistle  to  me  Ephesians  and  the  portion 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle  alone. 

In  regard  of  the  common  matter,  it  may  be  said 
generaUy  that  it  is  f oimd  treated  with  a  ^eater 
width  of  scope  and  com|>leteness  of  handling  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  best  studied 
there  in  the  first  instance  (see,  accordingly,  the  IntrO' 
duction  and  Analysis  of  that  Epistle^  and  then 
iUustrated  by  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  this  Epistle.  It  wiH  be  seen  (as 
is  erplained  in  the  Notes  on  various  passages)  that 
this  illustration  is  at  everjr  ^int  fun  of  suggestiveness 
and  variety.  Literal  identities  are  exceedingly  rare ;  in 
almost  ever^  set  of  paraUel  passa^  the  treatment  in 
the  two  Epistles  presents  some  pomts  of  characteristic 
variety,  either  in  expression  or  in  meaning.  Speaking 
generaUy,  this  variety  depends  on  two  causes.  The 
first  turns  on  the  speciality  of  the  Epistle,  addressed  to 
a  single  Church,  thoroughly,  though  indirectly,  known  to 
St.  ^aul,  and  the  geniality  of  the  other,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  character  of  a  treatise  rather  thui  a  letter. 
The  second  and  the  more  important  cause  of  this 
variety  is  the  subtle  adaptation  even  of  details  to  the 
characteristic  doctrines  which  stand  out  in  the  two 
Epistles  respectively. 

TioB  last  consideration  leads  on  naturaUv  to  the 
examination  of  the  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  which 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle. 

(a)  We  have  the  passages  in  the  first  and  last  chap- 
ters which  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colossian 
Church  by  Epaphras,  the  declaration  to  them  of  the 
"  truth  of  the  gospel,"  and  the  practical  fruitfulness  of 
that  teaching  (chap.  i.  6 — II) ;  next,  to  the  deep  anxieW 
felt  by  Epaplu»s  and  St.  Paul  himself  for  their  stead- 
fastness in  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  M;ainst  the 
speculations  of  a  wild  philosophy  and  the  allnrements 
of  a  mystic  perfection  m  pracitice  (chaps.  L  23,  24;  ii 
I-;4,  8— 10,  16— 23;  iy.  12,  13);  lastly,  the  particu- 
larity and  strong  personality  of  the  salutations,  direc- 
tions, and  blessmg  at  the  close  of  this  Epistle  (chap, 
iv.  7 — 18),  singulany  contrasting  with  the  brief  gene- 
rality of  the  other  (Eph.  vi.  21—24).  AU  these  cor- 
respond to  the  former  of  the  causes  above  named. 
They  mark  the  difference  between  a  special  and  an 
EncycHcal  Epistle. 

(6)  Of  infinitely  ^preater  moment  is  the  special  pro- 
minence which  is  given  in  this  Epistle  to  the  docmne 
of  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ.  The  references  to  the 
Church  as  His  body,  though  not  unfrequent,  are  brief, 
secondary,  unemphatic;  and  thus  stand  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  vivid  and  magnificent  descriptions  in 
the  Ephesian  Epistle  of  the  pr^estination  ana  election 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Chuxclim  the  eternal  counsels 
"of  the  heavenly  plao«ft"  C%^  ^-  3—14) :  oi  the  umon 
of  Jew  and  GentaKT*\ie  ^^rai^  "  commonwealth,**  aU 

divisions  bein*^  >»i^^  ^  ^- "^^"^  «^^^^^^  ^uOrt  f  roTn 

the  other  an( 
the  great  TempX^ 
aposues  and  pttk^^ 
oomer-stone"  r«V^ 
and  "the  one 


«tftv^\i<i^ae^DKni.ted  each  from 
^^   '^  =^  (jSkvK^.  n.  11— 18V.  of 
0!\<^  l(S<ui<^^Qii  oi  Che 
VAT.  .tf®^  ^^5*^^^^  ^^^*^«  ^e  c^el 
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and  Father  of  all "  Tehap.  ir.  4—10).  It  is  especially 
notable  that  to  the  last-named  passage,  which  is  the 
climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Epheaian 
Epistle,  there  corresponds  in  this  the  eqnalij  cele- 
brated bnt  wholly  different  passage  (Col.  iii.  1^4), 
which  addresses  the  Colosmans  as  "  risen  with  Christ," 
haying  their  "life  hid  with  Him  in  God,"  looking 
for  the  time  *'  when  He  who  is  their  life  shall  appear, 
and  they  with  Him  in  glory.*'  The  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  made  clear  tS,  once  by  the  indications  of  the 
presence  at  Golossso  of  a  tendency  to  yain  specnlations, 
to  obsolete  Jewish  forms,  and  to  naif  idolatrous  super- 
stitions, all  of  which  alike  preyented  them  from  ''holoinff 
the  Head,"  from  **  being  dead  with  Christ "  to  the  radi- 
ments  of  the  world,  from  being  *'  risen  with  Him  "  to 
a  communion  with  heayen(chap  ii.  8 — 23).  Accordinjg^ly, 
the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  is  dwelt  upon — first 
positively,  (chap.  i.  18—20),  next  polemically,  m  warning 
against  error  (chap.  ii.  8, 16, 18).  Both  passages  are 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  as  compared  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephemans.  They  deal  with  a  subject  on  which 
the  needs  of  Colossee  ana  its  sister  Churches  forced  St. 
Paul  to  lay  yery  special  emphasis. 

(c)  But  this  emphasis  does  but  bring  out  with 
gpreater  force  what  may  be  foimd  elsewhere.  The 
great  characteristic  feature  of  this  Epistle  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  nature  of  Christ  in  Himself  as  the 
"image  of  the  inyisible  God;'*  "firstborn  before  all 
creation ; "  "  by  whom,"  "  for  whom,"  "  in  whom  "  "  all 
beings  were  created  in  heayen  and  earth  "  and  "  all 
things  consist ; "  "  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily"  (chaps.  L  15—17, 19;  ii.  9).  In 
this  the  Epistle  may  be  compared  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (chap.  ii.  6,  7).  But  the  simple  decla- 
ration there  made  of  Christ  as  "  bein^  in  the  form  of 
God  "  is  here  worked  out  into  a  magnificent  elaboration, 
ascribing  to  Him  the  "  fulness  oi  Godhead  "  and  the 
essential  divine  attributes  of  universal  creation.  It 
may  be  even  more  closely  compared  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  not  onhr  describes  Him  as  "  the 
express  image  of  the  essence  of  Godhead,"  but  with  an  em- 
phasis which  reminds  us  of  the  Judaistic  angel- wordiip 
condemned  in  this  Epistle,  exalts  His  absolute  superiority 
overall  who,  however  glorious,  are  but  creatures  of  God 
and  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i.  1 ;  ii.  4).  It  is  evident, 
again,  that  it  anticipates,  yet  with  characteristic  differ- 
ence of  expression,  tne  doctrine  of  the  "  Word  of  God  " 
taught  by  St.  John,  and  the  ascription  to  "Him  of 
essential  eternity  and  Gk>dhead,  and  both  of  physical 
and  spiritual  creation  (John  i.  1 — 5,  14).  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  our  Epistle  an  unique  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance and  value.  Called  out  by  one  of  the  changeful 
phases  of  a  pretentious,  but  transitory  error,  it  remains 
to  us  an  imperishable  treasure.  We  cannot  doubt  tiiat 
till  the  end  of  time  it  will  have  fresh  force  of  special 
application,  as  ancient  forms  of  error  recur  with  more 
or  less  of  variety  of  outward  aspect,  and  in  thmr  con- 
stant changes,  developments,  ana  antagonisms,  stand  in 
sig^nificant  contrast  with  the  unchanging  gospel. 

y.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle.— To  this  general  de- 
scription is  subjoined,  as  before,  an  analysis  of  the 
Epistle,  shortened  from  the  analyses  in  the  various 
chapters. 

1.  Dootrinal  Section. 

(1)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(a)  ThanJcagiving  for  their  faUh,l<>V€,  and  hope, 
the  worthy  fruits  of  the  trtdh  of  the 
goepel  taught  by  Epaphrae  (chap.  i.  3—8)  ; 


(h)  Prayer  for  their  fuUer  knowledge, Jruiifvl' 
nes8,  andpatUmee  (chap.  L  9 — li). 
(2)  The   Doctbike   of   Chbibt   (stated  poei- 
tivrihr). 

(a)  Mis  mediaiion  in  the  forgivenesi  of  eine 
(chap.  L  18,14); 

{h)  His  dtvvne  naiure  as  the  image  of  Ood  and 
the  Creaior  of  aU  things  (chap.  i.  15—17) ; 

(e)  His  Headship  over  the  Church  and  over  aU 
created  hevng  (chap.  L  18—20); 

((Q  Special  applicaMon  of  His  rnediaticn  to  the 

Colossians,  and  declaraHon  of  the  eom- 

mission  of  the  preaching  of  tnis  mystery 

to  8t.  Paul  himself  {chvp.  i.  21—29). 

(8)  The  Doctbinb  of  Chbist  (stated  polemi- 

(a)  Declaration  of  8t.  PauTs  awBtetyfor  them 

tluU  they  should  remain  rooted  and  stab- 
lished  tn  the  old  truih  of  the  gospel 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 7) ; 

(b)  Warning  a^inst  speculative  error,  denying 

or  obseurtng  the  truih — 

(a)  Of  Cfhrist's  true  Godhead; 

{$)  Of   the   rc^neration  of   spiritual 

circumcision  in  Him ; 
(7)  Of  His  sole  atonement  and  triumph 

over  the  powers  of  evil  (chap.  iL 

8-16). 

(c)  Wa/rning  (igainst  practical  superstiHonr^ 

(a)  Of  trust  m  obsolete  Jewish  ordi- 
nances and  mystic  asceticism; 

(/3)  Of  superstitious  worship  of  angels, 
trenching  on  the  sole  Headship  of 
Christ  (chap,  ii  16—19). 

(d)  JExhortaiion  to  he— 

(a)  Dead  with  Christ  to  the  mdiments 

of  the  world ; 
{$)  Bisen  with  Christ  to  the  communion 

with  €k)d  in  heaven  (chaps.  iL  20 — 

iii.  4). 

8.  Fraotioal  Section. 

(1)  Genebal  Exhobtatiok — 

(a)  To  mortificaUon  of  the  flesh  inaUihe  sins 
of  the  old  unregenerate  naiure  (chap.  iiL 
^9); 

(ff)  To  putting  on  the  new  man  in  aU  the  graces 
of  the  image  of  Christ,  receiving  the 
peace  of  Ood  ana  doing  M  to  His  glory 
(chap.  ui.  10-17). 

(2)  Special  Duties   of  Hxtmak  Belatiox- 

BHIP — 
(a)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap.  ilL  18, 19); 
lb)  Children  and  parents  (chap.  iii.  20,  21) ; 
(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap,  iii  22 — ^iv.  1). 

(8)  CONCLTJSION. 

(a)  Exhortation  to  prayer  and  watehfulneee 

(chap.  iv.  2—6); 
{b)  Mission  of  Tyehicus  and  Onesimus  (chap. 

iy.7-9); 

(c)  Salutations  from  St  PauPs  eompaniona 

(chap.  iv.  10— 14); 

(d)  Charge  to  exchange  Epistles  with  Laodieea 

(chap.  iv.  15—17); 
(#)  Final  salutation  (chap.  iy.  18). 

YI.  Comparison  with  Epicrtle  to  the  Splie- 
siana.— To  this  outline  of  the  i^stle  may  also  be  added 
a  tabular  comparison  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Sphesiaiis, 
noting  the  general  Imes  of  paraueUsm  and  pecoliaxitj. 
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EPHESIANS   AND   COLOSSIANS. 


[In  this  Table  wbaiever  is  eommon  to  the  two  Epistles  is  printed  in  ordinary  type,  and  whatever  is 

pecoliar  to  each  in  italics.] 


EPISTLE   TO   THE   EPHESIANS. 

L  Doctrinal  Section. 

1.  (a)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(6)  Doxology  and  ^umksgiving  for  the  ditine 

eUetion  (chap.  i.  3—6). 
(e)  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  them  (chap.  L 


2.  (a)  Declaration  of  the  "  ^thering  np  of  aU  in 

Christ,"  of  IBs  nniversal  mediation  for 
Jew  and  Qentile,  and  His  headship  over 
the  Chnrch,  whidi  is  His  Body,  ''the  ful- 
ness of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  aJl "  (chap. 
i.  7— H  19—23). 

(&)  FuUer  deelaraium  of  the  union  of  Jew  and 
OenUle  in  one  covenant  and  tempUy  on 
sole  condition  offaOh  in  Christ  (cnap.  ii. 
1—20). 

(e)  The  commission  to  St.  Panl  of  the  mystery 
of  the  calling  in  of  the  OentHee,  once 
ludden,  now  revealed  to  men  and  angeb 
(chap.  ilL  1—13). 

(d)  Prayer  that  ihey  may  know  (hat  which 

paeeeth  knowledge,  by  the  indwelling  of 
Chriet,  and  hefUed  to  thefuinese  of  Qod 
(chap.  iii.  1^^21). 

3.  SXXMMABT  OF  DOOTBIKE : 

(a)  The  unity  of  the  Church  in  Qod; 
(h)  The  divereiiy  ofaifte; 
(c)  The  one  Med  of  aUn-pereonal  and  eorpo* 
rate  edification  (chap.  iv.  1—16). 

Practical  Section. 
1.  (a)  General  exhortation  to  put  off  the  old  man 
and  put  on  the  new,  by  teaming  Christ 
and  oeing  taught  in  Chriet  (chap.  iv. 
17-24). 
(h)  Warning  asainst  various  rins,  ae  breaking 
unity  witn  man  (chap.  iv.  25—30). 

(e)  Special  warnings  againethittemees,  against 

impurity  and  hiut,  and  against  reckless 
excess  and  drunkenness  (chap.  iv.  31— 
V.  21). 

2,  HUIIAK  BaLATIONSHIPB  : 

(a)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap.  v.  22—33). 
(3%e  sacredness  of  marriage  as  a  type  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.) 

(&)  Children  and  parents  (chap.  vi.  1*4). 

(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap.  vi.  5 — 9). 

3.  COHCLUSIOH. 

(a)  Exhortation  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 

God  (chap.  vi.  10—17). 

(b)  Bequest  for  their  prayers  (chap.  vi.  18 — ^20). 
(e)  Ck>mmendationofTydiieus(chap.vi.21,22). 


{d)  "Peace  be  to  the  brethren."  *' Grace  be 
with  aU  them  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  maeeritj"  (chap,  vi  23,  24). 


EPISTLE   TO   THE    COLOSSIANS. 

Doctrinal  Section. 

1.  (a)  Salutation  (chap.  L  1,  2). 


(&)  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  them  (chap.  L 

3—6,  9—12). 
(c)  Bpedal  reference  to  the  teaching  ofEpaphras 

and  its  effect  (chap,  i  6—^). 
2.  (a)  Declaration  of  the  universal  mediation  of 

Christy  and  His  headship  over  the  Church 

and  over  all  erealed  being  (chap,  i  13, 

14, 18—22). 


Q>)  Declaration  of  the  'true  Godhead  and  crea* 
Hve  power  of  Chriet  (chap.  L  15—17). 


(c)  The  commission  to  St.  Panl  of  the  preaching 
of  the  mjrsterv  once  hidden,  now  revealecC 
**  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
^lory  "  (chap.  L  23— 29). 

(<2)  Special  warnings  against  peculiar  forms 
of  speculative  error  and  practical  super- 
stition, drawing  them  from  Christ,  and 
obscuring  His  sole  m^iaiion  and  true 
Godhead  (eha;p.  ii  1—23). 

SUHMABT  OF  DOCTBIKB : 

The  unity  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  in  which 
it  is  risen  and  exalted  to  heaven  in  Him 
(chap,  iii  1 — 8;  comp.  Eph.  ii  5,  6). 


Practical  Section. 
1.  (a)  General  exhortation  to  mortify  our  earthly 
members,  to  put  oft  the  old  man  and  put 
on  the  new  (chap,  iii  5—11). 

(b)  Warning  against  various  sins,  as  unworthy 
of  "  the  Sect  of  God**  (chap.  iii.  5,  8,  9, 


2.  Httman  Beultiohbhifs  : 

(a)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap.  iii.  18, 19). 


(b)  Children  and  parents  (cha]p.  iii.  20,  21). 

(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap,  ui  22— iv.  1). 

3.  ClONCLXJSION. 


(a)  Request  for  their  prayers  (chap.  iv.  2—6). 
(&)  Commendation  of  T^chicus  and  Onesimus 

(chap.  iv.  7 — 9). 
(c)  Salutations  from  the  brethren  (chap.  iv.  10 

—14). 
{d)  Message  to  Laodioea  and  Arehipnus,  and 

direction  as  to  the  Letter  from  Laodicea 

(chap.  iv.  15—17). 
(e)  <*  Remember  my  bonds.   Grace  be  with  you" 

(chap.  iv.  18). 
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THE    EPISTLE    OF   PAUL    THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 


COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER  I.— (1)  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Cliap.  i.  1—2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will 
Salutation.  of  God,  and  Timotheus  owr 
brother,  (^^  to  the  saints  and  faithfiil 
brethren  in  Christ  which  are  at  Co- 
losse:  Grace  he  unto  jou,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     <5)  We  give  thanks    to 


A.D.ei. 


God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  praying  always  for  ^hap.  i  a-8. 
you,  W  since  we  heard  Thanksgiyinfir 
of  your  faith  in  Christ  foye^^^^p^ 
Jesus,  and  of  the  love  in  tde  truth  oi 
which  ye  have  to  all  the  tl^efiroepeL 
saints,  <^>  for  the  hope  which  is  laid 
up    for    you    in    heaven,   whereof    ye 


[1.  Introduction. 

(1)  Salutation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Tbanksgivino,  for  their  faith  and  love  and 

hope,  with  an  emphatic  reference  to  the 
**  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel "  as  first 
preached  unto  them  in  all  faithfulness  by 
£paphras,  the  fellow-servant  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Apostle  (verses  3 — 8). 

(3)  Fbayeb  that  thej  may  have  farther  know- 

ledge, and  f roitf  olness  in  good  works,  bein^ 
strengthened  to  endurance,  and  encomaged 
by  the  hope  of  heaven  (verses  9 — ^12).] 

This  chapter  contains  the  main  substance  of  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Epistle ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Paul  returns  in  the  next  chapter,  enforcing 
it  with  special  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Colossian  church,  and  special  warning  against  a 
peculiar  form  of  half-Judaic  and  half-Gnostic  error. 
It  should  be  compared  throughout  with  Eph.  i.,  ii,  iii. 
On  such  comparison,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
8tron|^  general  similaritv  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  difference  in 
the  subject  to  which  main  prominence  is  given.  The 
first  glance  discovers  that  both  Epistles  dwell  em- 
phati^y  on  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  unity  of  all  as 
one  Body  in  Him.  But  a  more  thoughtful  consideration 
will  show  that  in  this  Epistle  the  main  stress  is  on 
the  headship  of  Christ ;  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  on  the 
unity  and  glory  of  the  Church  as  Hb  body. 

(1)  Timotheus  our  brother.— Except  in  the 
mention  of  l^otheus  (as  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
captivity;  see  Phil.  i.  1;  Philem.  verse  1),  the  salutation 
is  almost  verbally  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (where  see  "SotS),  The 
mention  of  Timotheus  here,  and  the  omission  of  his 
name  there,  mark  the  difference  in  character  between 
the  two  Epistles.  In  a  special  Epistle  like  this 
Timotheus  would  be  joined  with  St.  Paul  as  usual.  In 
a  general  Epistle  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  the  Apostle 
alone  could  rightly  speak. 

(2)  From  G-oa  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  best  MSS.  show  here,  that  the  salutation 
should   run   simply  "  from  Gk>d   the  Father,"   thus 
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varying  from  Si  Paul's  otherwise  universali  _ 

Such  variation  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Could  it  have 
been  su^msted  to  St.  Paul's  mind,  in  connection  with  his 
special  desire  to  emphasize  the  true  Godhead  of  Christ, 
so  obvious  in  this  Epistle,  by  an  instinctive  reluctance 
to  use  in  this  case  any  phrase,  however  customary  with 
him,  which  might  even  seem  to  distinguish  His  nature 
from  the  Godhead  P  It  is  certainly  notable  that  in  the 
true  reading  of  chap.  iL  2  Christ  is  called  "  the  mystery 
of  God,  even  the  Father  " — an  unique  and  remarkable 
expression,  which  marks  a  preparation  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  "  He  that  hsth 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  xiv.  9). 

(3-8)  Xq  this  expression  of  St.  Paul's  thanksgiving 
for  them  there  is  as  usual  a  peculiar  correspondence  to 
their  circumstances.  They  had  been  full  ox  faith,  love» 
and  hope,  the  fruit  of  a  iane  gospel  preached  by 
Epaj^hras;  there  was  fear  now  kst  they  should  be 
beguiled  from  it,  although  that  fear  was  obviously  not 
yet  realised,  as  had  Men  formerly  the  case  with 
the  Galatians.  Hence  St.  Paul's  emphasis  on  thdr 
hearing,  knowing,  and  learning  the  truth,  and  on  the 
faithfulness  of  £paphras  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

(3>  4)  Comp.  Eph.  i  15, 16,  where  there  is  an  almost 
exact  verbal  coincidence.  Whatever  may  be  the  force 
there  of  the  words  "  having  heard  of  your  faith,"  clearly 
here  they  harmonise  with  many  indications  that  the 
Colossian  Church,  though  well  known  to  St.  Paul,  was 
not  known  by  personal  knowledge. 

(5)  For  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
heaven.— The  union  of  hope  with  faith  and  love  is 
natural  enough.  Compare  the  fuller  expression  of 
1  lliess.  L  8,  "  your  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love, 
and  patience  of  hope."  But  the  place  assigned  to  hone 
in  this  passage  is  notable.  "  For  the  ho^  "  is  really 
"on  account  of  the  hope."  Hence  faith  and  love 
are  spoken  of,  not  merely  as  leading  u^  to  hope,  but 
as  being  actually  kindled  by  it.  Similarly  in  Eph. 
i.  18  we  find  that,  while  faith  and  love  are  taken  for 
granted,  there  is  a  special  prayer  that  they  may  be 
enlightened  ''to  know  the  hope  of  His  calling"  as  the 
one  thing  yet  needful.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
thought  of  "  the  heavenly  places "  in  the  Epistles  of 
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heard  before  in  the  word  of  the  trath 
of  the  gospel;  W  which  is  come  tinto 
yon,  as  i^  w  in  all  the  world;  and 
bringeth  forth  fixiit,  as  it  doth  also  in 
yon,  since  the  day  ye  heard  of  it,  and 


knew  the  grace  of  Grod  in  tmth :  (7>  as 
ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras  onr  dear 
fellowseryant,  who  is  for  you  a  &ithfnl 
minister  of  Christ ;  (^>  who  also  declared 
nnto  ns  your  love  in  the  Spirit.     W  For 


the  captiYity,  axtd  therefore  to  Christ  in  heayen,  eren 
more  tlum  to  OhriBt  risen,  is  evident  to  any  careful 
student.  Accordingly,  the  ho^,  which  is  the  instinct 
of  perfection  in  man,  and  wmch  becomes  realisation 
of  heaven  in  the  Christian,  natorally  comes  out  with 
corresponding  emphasis. 

Te  neard  before.— That  is,  at  their  first  conversion. 
There  is  an  implied  warning  against  the  new  doctrines, 
which  are  more  folly  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  tmth  of  the  gospeL— This  eraression  (as  in 
Gal.  ii.  14)  is  emphatic.  It  refers  to  the  gospel,  not 
chiefly  as  a  message  of  gpracionsness  and  mercy,  bat 
rather  as  a  revelation  of  eternal  tmths,  itself  chai^less 
as  the  truth  it  reveals.  There  is  a  corresponding 
emphasis,  but  stronger  still,  in  St.  John.  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, 1  John  ii.  27 ;  V.20;  2  John  1*4;  3  John,  verses 
2, 3b)  The  gospel  was  now  winning  its  way  to  supremacy 
over  civUiMd  thought.  Hence  the  need  of  warning 
against  the  sudden  growth  of  wild  speculations,  con- 
trasted with  the  unchMigiug  simplicity  of  its  main  truths. 

(<)  Which  is  come  unto  you  •  •  .—There  is 
much  variety  of  reading  here,  but  the  text  followed  by 
our  version  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  probable 
reading  is,  which  is  come  unto  you,  just  (u  in  aU  the 
world  it  is  now  bringing  forth  fruit  and  growing,  eu 
also  it  does  in  you.  In  this  sentence  there  are  two 
lessons  implied.  First,  the  universality  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  it  stands  contrasted,  as  with  aU  local  and 
naiaonal  religions,  whether  of  Judaism  or  of  Paganism, 
so  also  with  the  secret  doctrines  of  Gnostic  speculation, 
intelligible  only  te  the  initiated  few.  Next,  the  test  of 
its  reality  both  by  practical  fruit  of  action,  and  by  the 
fljnritnal  growth  connected  therewith.  In  relation  te 
ibe  former,  "faith  without  works"  is  "dead";  in 
relation  to  the  other  it  is  "  imperfect,"  needing  to  be 
developed  inte  maturity  (Jas.  ii.  20,  22).  Botii  these 
lessons  were  eridently  needed,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  at  Colossse  of  the  occult  mysticism  and  the 
unpractical  speculation  noted  in  chap.  li.  8, 10, 18.  But 
the  Church  itself  was  still  faithful.  Hence  the  last  words, 
"  as  also  it  does  in  you,"  turning  back  again  to  Colosses 
in  particular,  are  an  insertion  of  kindly  courtesy — one 
of  the  insertions  of  apparent  afterthought  not  un- 
frequent  in  St.  Foul's  Epistles— intended  te  show  that 
the  implied  warning  is  by  no  means  a  condemnation. 

(7)  X  e  also  learned  of  Epaphras.— Of  Epa- 
phras we  know  nothing,  except  what  we  gather  from 
tins  passa^  and  from  chap.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  verse  23. 
The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of  Epaphroditus,  but  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Epaphroditus 
of  PhiL  ii.  25 ;  iv.  18.  Being,  it  seems,  a  native  of 
Coloes®  itself,  he  was  apparently  its  first  evangelist, 
and  is  afterwards  described  as  feelinjg^  some  responsi- 
Inlity  for  it  and  ite  neighbouring  cities,  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis  (chap.  iv.  IB).  His  work  could  not  have 
been  transient,  for  imder  him  the  Colossians  are  said 
not  only  te  have  "  heard,"  but  also  te  have  "  known  " 
(come  to  know  perfectly)  "  the  grace  of  Qod"  St.  Paul 
here  gives  emphatic  testimony  to  his  faithfulness,  and 
to  his  preaching  to  them  "  in  truth."  That  he  was,  then 
or  aftenrards^  Bishop  of  Colossse  is  probably  a  mere 
gneas  oi  tradition.    3ut  he  may  have  had  some  such 
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charge  as  that  which  was  afterwards  more  formaUy 
committed  te  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  remained  with  St.  Paul  (chM>. 
iv.  12, 13),  and  apparently  shared  his  captirity,  for  he 
is  called  (in  Philem.  verse  23)  his  "fellow-prisoner." 

Who  is  for  you  a  fiEdthfid  minister  of 
Christ. — (1)  "  For  you  "  is,  properly,  on  yow  behalf. 
This  has  been  supposed  te  mean  that  Epaphras,  like 
his  Philippian  namesake,  had  been  a  representetive  of 
the  Colossian  Church,  in  ministry  to  the  Apostle ;  but 
this  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  personal  reference  in  the  sentence.  Contrast 
Pmlem.  verse  13,  "  that  on  thy  behalf  he  might  minister 
to  m€."  li  this  reading,  therefore,  is  te  stand,  "  on  your 
behalf  "  must  be  taken  te  signify  generally  "  for  your 
benefit,"  which  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  our  version. 
(2)  But  there  is  considerable,  perhaps  nreponderating, 
MS.  authority  for  the  reading  *'  on  our  behalf,"  that  is, 
in  our  stead.  This  makes  l^aphras  a  representetive, 
perhaps  an  actual  messenger,  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  church  at  Colossse;  sent  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  when  "  all  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Aote  xix.  10).  This  inter- 
pretetion  not  only  gives  g^reater  force  to  this  passage, 
out  explains  also  tne  attitude  of  authority  here  assumed 
by  St.  Paul  teward  a  church  which  he  had  not  seen, 
differing  so  markedly  from  the  tone  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  in  a  like  case. 

(8)  Who  also  declared  unto  us.— This  refers  to 
news  recentlv  brought  by  Epaphras  to  St.  Paul  at 
Rome.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  St.  Paul's  stead  ; 
he  now,  like  Timothy  afterwards,  visited  him  to  give 
account  of  his  deputed  work. 

Your  love  in  the  Spirit.—"  In  the  Spirit "  is  **  in 
thegraceof  the  Holy  Ghost  "—the  Spirit  of  love.  The 
love  here  would  seem  to  be  especially  love  towards  St. 
Paul,  a  part  of  the  "love  towards  all  the  sainte" 
ascribed  to  them  above  (verse  4). 

(9—12)  From  thanksgiring  St.  Paul  passes,  as  always, 
to  pray  for  them.  The  prayer  is  for  their  full  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  Grod  s  will ;  but  this  is  emphatic- 
ally connected  with  practical  "walking "in  that  will, 
first  bv  fruitfulness  in  ^ood  work,  next  by  showing 
themselves  strong  in  Ohnst  to  endure  suffermgs,  lastly 
by  thankful  acceptance  of  Grod's  call  to  inheriUnce 
among  the  sainte  m  light.  There  is  a  hearty  recognition 
of  the  blessing  of  Imowledge  (on  which  the  incipient 
Gnosticism  of  the  day  was  so  eloquent) ;  but  it  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  three  teste  of  practiod  goodness,  patience, 
and  thankful  humility. 

(9)  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you.— Gomp.  Eph. 
i.  16.  "  To  pray  "  (see  Eph.  vi.  18 ;  Phil.  iv.  6)  is  the 
general  wora  for  "  to  worship " ;  ''to  desire "  indicates 
prayer,  properly  so  called,  asking  from  (jod  what  is 
requisite  and  necessary  for  ourselves  or  for  others. 

The  knowledge  of  his  will.— The  "  knowledp^e  " 
here  spoken  of  is  the  "  full  knowledge,"  te  be  attamed 
in  measure  here,  te  be  made  perfect  in  heaven.  See 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  **  Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I 
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this  cause  we  also,  since  the  day  we 

Chap  i  9-12  ^^^^^  *^  ^^  ^^^  cease  to 
Prayerfortheir  pray  for  you,  and  to  de- 
1^%  ^^i  ®"^  *^^*  y®  might  be  filled 
wor^ka,  *and  with  the  knowledge  of 
patient  endor-  hia  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
*°^^  spiritual     understanding ; 

(10)  that  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the 


Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in 
every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the 
knowledge  of  Grod;  W  strei^hened 
with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious 
power,  unto  all  patience  and  longsuffer- 
ing  with  joyfolness ;  (^)  giving  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 


know  (perfectly)  even  as  I  am  known."  On  this  word, 
especi&ilj  frequent  in  the  Epistles  of  the  captiTitv,  see 
Note  on  EpK  i.  17.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
knowledge  here  prated  for  is  "the  knowledge  of  Qod*8 
toiU" — ^not  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  Gbd,  or  as  to 
emanations  trom  Deity,  or  even  as  to  the  reasons  of 
God's  mysterious  counsels,  but  knowledge  of  what 
actually  is  His  will,  both  in  the  dispensation  which  is  to 
be  accepted  in  faith,  and  in  the  commandments  to  be 
obeved  m  love.  So  St.  Paul  (in  1  Tim.  i  4, 5)  contrasts 
with  the  "  fables  and  endless  genealones  "  of  Gnostic 
speculation,  "  the  end  of  the  comman£nent,"  **  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  consdenoe,  and  faith 
'•  fled:" 


In  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.— 
This  "  knowledge  of  God's  will "  is  man's  "  wisdom." 
For  "wisdom"  is  the  knowledge  of  the  true  end  of 
life ;  which  is  (as  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  so  tragically 
shows)  vainly  sought,  if  contemplated  apart  from  God's 
will,  but  found  (see  Ecdes.  xiii.  14 ;  Job  xxviiL  29 ;  Prov. 
i.  7)  in  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord "  and  the  '*  keeping  of 
His  commandments."  (On  the  relation  of  the  supreme 
gift  of  wisdom  to  lesser  cognate  g^fts,  see  Note  on 
£ph.  i.  8.)  "Understanding"  here  is  properly  the 
faculty  of  spiritual  insight  or  judgment,  the  specu- 
lative exerdse  of  wisdom,  as  the  "prudence  "  of  £!ph. 
i.  8  is  the  practical.  Hence  St.  Paul  subjoins  uie 
practical  element  at  once  in  the  next  verse. 

(10)  Walk  worthy  (worthily)  of  the  Lord.— 
Here  Si  Paul  begins  to  dwell  on  the  practical  life, 
much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which,  in  llph.  iv.  1,  he 
returns  from  the  profound  thought  of  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 
to  the  entreaty  "  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  with 
which  they  are  called."  "  The  Lord  "  is  here,  as  usual, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  is  to 
haye  His  life  rejproduced  in  us,  to  foUow  His  example, 
to  have  "the  mmd  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  "worthi- 
ness "  is,  of  course,  relative  to  our  capacity-,  not  absolute. 

All  pleasing.—The  word  here  used  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  employed  in 
classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek  to  mean  "  a  general  dis- 
position to  please  " — a  constant  preference  of  the  will 
of  others  before  our  own.  It  is  here  used  with  tacit 
reference  to  God,  since  towards  Him  alone  can  it  be  a 
safe  guide  of  action.  Otherwise  it  must  have  the  bad 
sense  which  in  general  usage  was  attached  to  it. 
St.  Paul  emphatically  disowns  and  condemns  the 
temper  of  "  men-pleasmg  "  (see  Gal.  i.  10;  Eph.  yi.  6; 
Col.  iii.  22 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4),  as  incompatible  with  beinff 
"  the  servant  of  Christ."  He  coula,  indeed,  "be  aU 
things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22) ;  he  could  bid  each 
man  "please  his  neighbour  for  his  edification"  (Bom. 
xv.  12).  But  the  omj  "pleasing  "  to  which  the  whole 
life  can  be  conformed  is  (see  1  Thess.  iv.  1)  the  con- 
sideration "how  we  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God." 
Only  in  subordination  to  this  can  we  safely  act  on  the 
desire  of  "  all  pleasing  "  towards  men. 

Increasing  in  (or,&v)  the  knowledge  of  Gkxi.— 
The  context  evidently  abows  that  the  path  towards  tbe 


knowledge  of  God  here  indicated  is  not  the  path  of 
thoughtral  speculation,  or  of  meditative  devotion,  but 
the  third  path  co-ordinate  wiUi  these — the  path  of 
earnest  practice,  of  which  the  watchword  is,  "  j>o  and 
thou  shalt  know." 

(U)  Hifl  glorious  power.— Properly,  ihe  stretiffih 
of  His  ^lory,  His  glory  being  His  manifestation  of 
Himself  in  love  to  man.  (Comp.  Eph.  iiL  16,  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  His  gloiy,  to  be  strengtiiened  witji 
might  by  His  spirit  in  the  inner  man.")  On  this  use 
of  "  the  gloiy ''  of  God,  frequent  in  these  Epistles,  see 
Eph.  i.  6, 12, 14,  and  Notes  there.  The  prayer,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  looks  to  "Imowledge  of 
the  love  of  Christ "  as  its  object ;  the  prayer  here  to 
power  of  endurance  of  trial  ana  suffering. 

Patience  and  longsuffering  with  josTftdness. 
— (1)  "  Patience  "  is  here  "  endurance,"  rather  than  what 
we  usually  call  patience.  It  is  spoken  of  by  St.  James 
(chap.  L  3)  as  the  result  of  the  bracing  effect  of  trial,  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  typical  example  of  Job  (Jas.  v.  11). 
Now  a  glance  at  the  Book  of  Job  will  show  that,  while 
in  respect  of  physical  trial  he  is  resignation  itself 
(Job  L  21 ;  iL  10),  yet  that  under  the  spiritual  trial, 
which  is  the  great  subject  of  the  book,  he  is  the 
reverse  of  what  is  commonly  called  patient.  He 
endures  and  conquers,  but  it  is  not  without  yehement 
passion  and  spiritual  struggles,  occasionally  verging  on 
a  repining  and  rebellion,  <»  which  he  bitterly  repents 
(xli.  6).  (2)  To  this  "  patience,"  therefore,  here  as  else- 
where (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  St.  Paul  adds  "  longsufferaig  " 
— a  word  generaUy  connected  (as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4) 
with  the  temper  of  gentleness  and  love,  and  coming 
much  nearer  to  the  description  of  our  ordinary  idea  <3 
a  "  patient "  temper,  which,  in  its  calm  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  hardly  feels  to  the  utmost  such  spiritual 
trials  as  vexed  uie  righteous  soul  of  Job.  Of  such 
longsuffering  our  Loro^s  bearing  of  the  insults  of  the 
Condemnation  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Passion,  when 
"He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaujg^hter,"  is  the  jierfect 
type.  (3)  Yet  even  then  St.  Paul  is  not  content  vrithont 
"  joyfulness,"  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  oar 
Master  (MaSbt.  v.  12),  fulfilled  in  Smself  on  the  cross 
(Heb.  xiL  2).  The  ground  of  such  jov,  so  often  shown 
in  Christian  martyrdom,  is  given  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet  iv. 
13),  "  Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  that  when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye 
may  be  gkd  also  with  exceeding  joy."  Of  that  joy  St. 
Paul  hmiself  was  a  bright  example  in  his  present 
captivity.  (See  Phil.  L  18, 19 ;  iL  17, 18.)  The  words 
therefore  form  a  climax.  "Patience"  struggles  and 
endures ;  "  long-suffering"  endures  without  a  struggle ; 
"  joyfulness"  endures  and  glories  in  suffering. 

(12)  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father.—These 
words  naturally  follow  the  words  "with  joyfulness," 
with  which,  indeed,  they  may  be  grammatically  con- 
nected. But  the  "  tiianHulness "  here  is,  as  the  context 
shows,  the  thankfulness  of  humility,  sensible  that  from 
the  Father's  love  we  have  reoeiml  all,  and  can  bat 
receive. 
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of  the  saints  in  light:  (^>  who  hath 
<niap.  L  13.  deliverSl  us  from  the  power 
Ohru't  the  Be^  of  darkness,  and  hath  trans- 
lated U8  into  the  kingdom 


I  Or.  fke  Son  t^hU 


of  his  dear  Son :  ^  <i*)  in  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  chap.  ^  i5_i7. 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  Chiut  the  true 
of  sins:  d*)  who  is  the  image  inia«eof  God. 


Whioh  hath  made  us  meet.— The  same  word  is 
used  in  2  Cor  iii.  6,  *'  who  hath  made  us  able  ministers 
of  the  new  coyenant,"  and  corresponds  to  the  word 
^'sufficient"  in  St.  Paul's  preyions  question  (2  Cor. 
iL  16)»  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  The 
reference  is  clearly  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  call 
{as  in  Bom.  yiii.  29,  30),  in  virtue  of  which  **  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,"  and  '*  cannot  be  separated  from 
His  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

To  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints. — Literally,  for  the  part  (appointed  to  us)  of  the 
lot  of  the  eainis.  (Gomp.  Eph.  i.  11,  where,  howeyer, 
the  sense  is  slightly  different).  The  "  lot "  (like  the  Old 
Testament  t^pe  of  the  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  **  the 
lot  of  their  inheritance")  is  the  place  assigned  to  the 
saints  primarily  by  the  grace  of  uod.  It  may  haye,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  type,  to  be  fought  for;  but  it  is  won 
not  by  our  own  arm,  but  by  "  Qod's  hand  and  His  arm, 
juid  the  light  of  His  countenance,  because  He  has  a 
iayour  unto  us  "  (Ps.  xliy.  3).  Hence,  in  accordance  with 
St  Paul's  usual  teaehinK  (especially  emphatic  in  this 
.and  the  Ephesian  Episue),  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on 
God's  grace,  giying  us  our  lot,  and  "  making  us  meet" 
to  accept  it. 

In  light.— Properly,  tn^^2i^^.  See  Eph.  iy.  8— 14 
— a  passage  dwelung  on  the  idea  of  Ihe  Idnfirdom  of 
light,  almost  as  strongly  and  exhaastiyely  as  St.  John 
hunseif  (1  John  i.  5—7,  et  oL).  "In  the  light" 
(opposed  to  "  the  power  of  darkness  "  of  the  next  yerse) 
is  in  the  light  of  God's  oountenanoe,  reyealed  in  Hoe 
iaee  of  Jesus  Christ. 

C2.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

(1)  His  Saltation  and  Bbdbmftion  of  us  all 

(yerses  13,  U). 

(2)  His  Natttbe  as  thb  Iicaob  of  thb  In- 

▼I8IBLB  Gk>D,  the  creator  and  snstainer  of  all 
thinffs  heayenly  and  earthly  (yerses  15—17). 

(3)  His  !uadship  of  thb  Chubch  (yerse  18). 

(4)  His  Mbdiation,  reconcUing  all  to  God.  first 

ffsneraUy  stated,  then  applied  especially  to 
Qie  ColossLuis  (yerses  19—23).] 

(is-28)  In  this  we  haye  the  gpreat  characteristic 
Beetion  of  this  Epistle,  distinguished  ^m  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  the 
explicit  and  emphatic  stress  laid  upon  the  diyine 
majesty  of  Christ  It  corresponds  yerydoeely  with 
the  remarkable  passage  openmg  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  Epistles  of  the  preceding  group, 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Biomans,  cnief  and 
almost  exdusiye  prominence  is  giyen  to  the  uniyersal 
mediation  of  Chnst,  as  justifying  and  sanctifying  all 
the  souls  of  men.  In  these  Epistles  (this  truth  hemg 
sMcepted)  we  pass  on  to  that  which  such  uniyersu 
mediation  necessitates — ^the  conception  of  Christ  as  tiie 
Head  of  all  created  being,  and  as  the  peifeet  mani- 
ieatation  of  the  Godhead.  The  former  is  the  key-note 
of  the  Ephesian  Epistle ;  the  latter  is  dominant  here^ 
although  the  former  remains  as  an  imdertcme ;  as  also  in 
the  gTMt  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap, 
ii  ^11),  speaking  of  Hmi  as  "in  the  form  of  God," 
and  haying  "  the  Name  which  is  aboye  eyexy  same." 


The  especial  reason  for  St.  Paul's  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  ^at  truth  here  we  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  it  18  dear  that  it  comes  naturally  in  the  order 
of  reyelation,  leading  up  to  the  full  doctrine  of  "  the 
Word  "  in  St.  John.  As  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Besurrection,  the  g^reat  subject  of  the  first  preaching, 
had  to  be  sought  in  the  Atonement,  so  the  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  an  uniyersal  Atonement  led  back  to 
the  !uicamation,  and  to  Christ  as  pre-ezistent  from  "  the 
beginning  "  in  Qod. 

(13,  U)  'W'e  enter  on  this  great  passage,  as  is  natural, 
and  accordant  with  St.  Paul's  uniyersal  practice,  through 
that  living  and  ]9ractical  truth  of  our  redemption  m 
Christ  Jesus,  wmdi  in  the  earlier  Epistles  ne  had 
taught  as  the  one  thing  needful  (1  Cor.  Il  2). 

(13)  Who  hath  delivered  as  fhrom  the  power 
of  darkness.— "Deliyered"  is  "rescued,"  pro^rly 
applied  to  dragging  a  person  out  of  battle  or  tne  jaws 
of  danger.  "  Tne  power  of  darkness  "  (see  Luke  zziL 
53)  is,  of  course,  ihe  power  of  eyil,  permitted  (see 
Luke  iy.  6)  to  exist,  but  in  itself  a  usurped  tyranny 
(as  (}hryBostom  expresses  it),  not  a  true  "kin^om. 
Salyation  is,  first  of  all,  rescue  from  the  guUt  and 
bondage  of  sin,  to  which  man  has  giyen  occasion  by 
his  own  choice,  but  which,  once  admitted,  he  cannot 
himself  break.  It  is  here  described  in  its  first  origina- 
tion from  the  loye  of  the  Father.  "  God  so  loyed  the 
world,  that  He  gaye  His  only  begotten  Son." 

And  hath  translated  ns  .  .  .—The  word  "  trans- 
lated" is  a  word  properly  applied  to  the  transplanting 
ci  races,  and  the  settlement  of  them  in  a  new  home. 
Salyation,  begun  by  rescue,  is  completed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  rescued  captiyes  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  two  acts,  indeed,  are  distinct,  out  in- 
separable. Thus  baptism  is  at  once  "  for  the  remission 
of  sins  "  and  an  **  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

His  dear  Son.— The  original  is  fax  more  striking 
and  beautiful.  It  is,  "The  Son  of  £&  loye,"  corre- 
sponding to  "the  beloyed"  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  (chap.  L  6),  but  perhaps  going 
beyond  it.  God  is  loye ;  the  Son  of  God  is,  tneref ore, 
the  "Son  of  His  loye,"  partaking  of  and  manifesting 
this  His  essential  attribute. 

In  whom  we  have  .  •  .—This  yerse  corresponds 
yerbally  with  Eph.  L  7,  where  see  Note.  From  the 
loye  of  the  Father,  the  first  cause  of  salyation,  we 
pass  to  the  efficient  cause  in  the  redemption  and  pro- 
pitiation of  the  Son. 

Verses  15—17  pass  from  Christ  as  our  Mediator  to 
Christ  as  He  is  in  Himself  from  all  eternity,  "the 
image  of  the  inyisible  Gh>d,"  and  as  He  is  from  the 
be^^mning  of  time,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all 
thmgs  in  heayen  and  earth.  What  was  before  implied 
is  now  explicitly  asserted ;  what  was  before  emphatic- 
ally asserted  is  now  taken  for  granted,  and  made  the 
stepping-stone  to   yet  higher  and   more  mysterious 

(15)  The  image  of  the  inyisible  GKhL- This  all- 
importaat  clause  needs  the  most  careful  examination. 
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the  Creaior  of  all  Things. 


of  the  invisible  Grod,  the  firstborn  of 
every  creature :  ^•>  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 


that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,, 
whether  they  he  thrones,  or  dominions^ 
or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  thinga 


We  note  aoodrdimrly  (1)  that  the  word  "  image  "  (like 
the  word  "  form,  PhiL  ii.  6,  7)  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  for  real  and  eeeential  embodiment,  as  dis- 
tingniahed  from  mere  likenees.  Thos  in  Heb.  x.  1  we 
read,  "The  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  not  the  very  tmage  of  the  things ;  *'  we  note 
also  in  Bom.  L  23  the  distinction  between  the  mere  out- 
ward "  likeness  "  and  the  "  image  "  which  it  represented ; 
we  find  in  1  Cor.  zr.  49  that  the  "ima^e  of  the  earth  j'' 
and  *'  the  image  of  the  heavenly  "  A&m  denote  actual 
identity  of  nature  with  both ;  and  in  2  Oor.  iii.  18  the 
actual  work  of  the  Snirit  in  the  heart  is  described  as 
** changing  us  from  ^lory  to  glory  "  into  "the  image  " 
of  the  glorified  Chnst.  (2)  Next  we  observe  that 
although,  speaking  popularlv,  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  7 
calls  man  *'the  image  ana  gloiy  of  God,"  vet  tiie 
allusion  is  to  Gen.  i.  26,  28,  where  man  is  said,  vrith 
stricter  accuracy,  to  be  made  "after  the  imsfe  of  God  " 
(as  in  Eph.  ir.  21,  "  created  after  God  "),  ana  this  more 
accurate  expression  is  used  in  chap.  iii.  10  of  this  Epistle, 
"renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  nim." 
Who  then,  or  what,  is  the  "  image  of  God,"  after  which 
man  is  created?  St.  Paul  here  emphaticallv  (as  in 
2  Cor.  iv.  4  parenthetically)  answers  "  Christ,"  as  the 
Son  of  God,  "first-bom  before  all  creation."  The 
same  truth  is  conveyed  in  a  different  form,  clearer  (if 
possible)  even  than  this,  in  Heb.  i.  3,  where  "the  Son** 
IS  said  to  be  not  only  "  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of 
the  Father,"  but  "the  express  image  of  His  Person." 
For  the  word  "  express  image  "  is  character  in  the  ori- 
ginal, used  here  (as  when  we  s^eak  of  the  alphabetical 
"characters")  to  signify  the  visible  drawn  image,  and 
the  word  "Person"  is  substance  or  essence.  (3)  It  is 
not  to  be  fonrotten  that  at  this  time  in  the  Platonising 
Judaism  of  Philo,  "  the  Word  "  was  called  the  etemju 
''image  of  God."  (See  passages  quoted  in  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  note  on  this  passage.)  This  expression  was  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  but  a  working  out  of  that  per- 
sonification of  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  of  which  we  mive 
a  magnificent  example  in  Prov.  viiL  22 — 30,  and  of 
which  we  trace  the  effect  in  the  Alexandrine  Book  of 
"Wisdom"  (TiL  25,  26).   "Wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the 

Siwer  of  God,  and  a  pure  stream  from  the  gloiy  of  the 
est  High — ^the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  Ught,  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  Gknl,  and  the  image 
of  His  goodness."  It  seems  to  have  represented  in  the 
Jewish  schools  the  idea  complementary  to  the  ordinary 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  world.  Just  as  St. 
John  took  up  the  TSgue  idea  of  "  the  Word,"  and  gave 
it  a  clear  divme  personality  in  Christ,  so  St.  Paul  seems 
to  act  here  in  relation  to  the  other  phrase,  used  as  a 
description  of  the  Word.  In  Christ  he  fixes  in  solid 
reali^  the  floating  vision  of  the  "image  of  QodJ' 
(4)  There  is  an  emphasiB  on  the  words  "  of  the  invisible 
God."  Now,  since  the  whole  context  shows  that  ihe 
reference  is  to  the  eternal  pre-enstence  of  Christ, 
ancient  interpreters  (of  whom  Chrysostom  may  be 
taken  as  the  type)  argued  that  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible  must  be  also  invisible.  But  this  seems  opposed 
to  the  whole  idea  of  the  word  "  image,"  and  to  its  use 
in  the  New  Testament  and  elsewhere.  The  true  key 
to  this  passage  is  in  our  Lord's  own  words  in  John  i.  8, 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten 
Son"  (here  is  the  remarkable  reading,  "the  oiSybe- 
gotten  God  "),  "who  is  in  the  bQSQm  of  the  Father,  He 


hath  revealed  Him."  In  anticipation  of  the  future 
revelation  of  Godhead,  Christ,  even  as  pre-existent,  is 
called  "  The  image*of  the  invisible  God.'^ 

The  firstborn  of  every  oreatiire  (of  all  erea^ 
(ion).— ^1)  As  to  ihe  sense  of  this  douse.  The  gram- 
matical construction  here  wiU  bear  either  the  ren^riog* 
of  our  version,  or  the  rendering  "  begotten  before  aS. 
creation,"  whence  comes  the  "begotten  before  all 
worlds  "  of  the  Nicene  creed.  But  the  whole  context 
^ows  that  the  latter  is  unquestionably  ike  true  render- 
ing. For,  as  has  been  remarked  from  ancient  times,. 
He  is  said  to  be  "  begotten"  and  not  "  created ; "  next, 
he  is  emphatically  spoken  of  below  as  He  "  by  whom 
all  things  were  created,"  who  is  "before  aU  things," 
and  '*in  wlumi  all  things  consist"  (2)  As  to  the  order 
of  idea.  In  Himself  He  is  "  the  image^  of  God  "  from 
all  eternity.  From  this  essential  conception,  by  a  natural 
contrast,  the  thought  immediately  passes  on  to  distinc- 
tion from,  and  priority  to,  all  created  bein^.  Exactlj 
in  this  same  order  of  idea,  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2, 3,  "  Bv 
whom  also  He  made  the  worlds  .  .  .  upholding  au 
things  b^  the  word  of  His  Ppwer ; "  and  in  John  i.  3, 
"  All  thin^  were  made  bv  Him,  and  without  Him  was 
not  anythmg  made  which  was  made.  Here  St.  Paul 
indicates  this  idea  in  the  words  "firstborn  before  all 
creation,"  and  works  it  out  in  the  verses  following. 

(3)  As  to  the  name  '*  firstborn  "  itself.  It  is  used  of  the 
Messiah  as  an  almost  technical  name  (derived  from 
Pes.  ii  7 ;  bccdx.  28),  as  is  shown  in  Heb.  L  6,  "  when 
He  bringeth  the  first  begotten  into  the  world."  In 
tracing  ike  Messianic  line  of  promise  we  notice  that, 
whUe  the  Messiah  is  always  true  man,  "the  seed  of 
Abraham,''  "  the  son  of  David,"  yet  on  him  are  accumu- 
lated attributes  too  high  for  any  created  being  (as  in  lea. 
ix.  6).  He  is  dedared  to  be  an  "  Emmanuel"  God  with 
us;  and  His  kingdom  a  yisible  manifestation  of  God* 
Hence  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  "  firstborn "  is. 
not  only  sovereignly  "above  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28;  eomp.  Dan.  viii.  13, 14),  but  alsa 
likeness  to  God  and  priority  to  all   created  being. 

(4)  As  to  the  union  of  the  two  clauses.  In  the  first  we 
have  the  deckration  of  His  eternal  unity  with  God — 
all  that  was  completely  embodied  in  the  declaration  of 
ihe  "Word  who  is  God,"  up  to  which  all  the  lugher 
Jewish  speculations  had  led;  in  the  second  we  trace 
the  distinctness  of  His  Person,  as  the  "begotten 
of  the  Father,"  the  true  Messiah  of  Jewish  nopea^ 
and  the  subordination  of  the  co-eternal  Son  to  the 
Father.  The  union  of  ihe  two  marks  the  assertion  of 
Christian  mystery,  as  against  rationalising  systems,  of 
the  type  of  Arianism  on  one  side,  of  SabeUianism  on. 
the  other. 

a6)Forbyhim  •  .  •  all  thizifipi  were  created  by 
(throiMh)  him,  and  for  (to)  him.— Carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  preceding  ckuse  with  accumulated  emphasis, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  afi  creation  as  having  taken  place  "  by 
Him,"  "  through  Him,"  and  "  for  Hun."  Now  we  note 
that  in  Bom.  ix.  36,  St.  Paul,  in  a  burst  of  adoration, 
declares  of  the  Father  that "  from  Him,  and  througli 
ESm,  and  to  Him  are  all  things ; "  and  in  Heb.  ii.  10  tihe 
Father  is  spoken  of  as  One  "  by  whom  are  all  thingSy 
and  for  whom  are  aU  things  "  (the  word  "  for  whom  ** 
being  different  from  the  word  so  rendered  here,  but 
virtually  equivalent  to  it).  Hence  we  observe  that 
the  Apostle  here  takes  up  a  phrase  belonging  only  t^ 
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in  Whom  aU  Fulness  dwells^ 


were  created  bj  him,  and  for  him: 
^7>  and  he  is  before  all  things,'  and 
by  liiTn  all  things  consist.  ^^^  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
chnrch:    who   is   the    beginning,   the 


a  lOor.  &  •;  John 

I.S. 
1  Or,  among  aO. 


firstborn  from  the  dead;  that  m 
all^  things  he  might  have  chap,  i  18— 
the  preeminence.  ^>  For  SlP^  ^ 
it  pleased  the  Father  cwh  ^1 
that    in  him    should    all  Mediator. 


Godhead  and  usually  amlied  to  the  Father,  and  dis- 
tinctly applies  it  to  Christ,  bat  with  the  mgnificant 
change  ox  *'  from  whom  "  into  "  in  whom."  The  nsnal 
langoage  of  holy  Scriptore  as  to  the  Father  is  "  from 
whom,  and  as  to  the  Son  **  through  whom,"  are  all 
things.  Thns  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2,  "  through  whom 
He  made  the  world;"  and  in  John  L  3—10,  "AH 
things  were  made" — "the  world  was  made" — 
"  through  Him."  Here,  however,  St.  Paul  twice  adds 
"  in  wbom,"  just  as  he  had  used  '*  in  whom  "  of  Qod  in 
his  sermon  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  28),  probably  con- 
Teying  the  idea,  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament 
descriptian  of  the  diyine  "Wisdom,"  ihat  in  His  diyine 
mind  lay  the  germ  of  the  creative  desi^  and  work, 
and  indirectly  condemning  by  anticipation  the  fancy 
of  incipient  (gnosticism,  that  He  was  but  an  inferior 
emanatian  or  agent  of  the  Supreme  Grod. 

In  heaven  and . .  •  earth . . . — ^Here  again  there  is 
areiteration  of  earnest  emphasis.  "  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  "  is  the  ancient  phnee  for  all  creation.  Then, 
lest  this  phrase  should  be  restricted  to  the  sublunary 
sphere,  he  adds, "  visible  and  inviedble.'*  Lastly,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  general  tone  of  these  Epistles,  and 
with  spedal  reference  to  the  worship  of  angels  intro- 
duced mto  OolosssB,  he  dwells^  Hke  the  autnor  of  the 
^isile  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  superiority  of  our  Lord 
to  all  angelic  natures,  whether  tney  be  "thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers."  (Comp.  Eph. 
i.  21;  PhiL  ii.  9, 10.) 

Thrones,  or  dominions  •  .  .—Compare  the  enu- 
meratian  in  Eph.  i.  21.  The  word  peculiar  to  this  pas- 
sage is  **  thrones,"  which  in  all  the  various  speculations 
as  to  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  naturally  represents  the 
first  place  of  dignity  and  nearness  to  the  Throne  of 
God.  (Gomp.  Kev.  iv.  4,  "  Bound  about  the  throne 
foor-and-twenty  thrones.")  But  it  seems  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attadi  distinctive  meanings  to  those 
liUes,  and  trace  out  their  order.  If  St.  Paul  alludes 
at  all  to  the  Babbinical  hierarchies,  he  (probably  with 
deliberate  intention)  takes  their  titles  without  attending 
to  their  fanciful  orders  and  meanings.  Whatever  they 
mean,  if  they  mean  anything,  all  are  infinitely  below 
the  glory  of  Christ.   (See  Note  on  Eph.  i.  21.) 

(V)  He  is  before  all  things.— The  words  "  He 
is  **  are  both  emphatic.  He,  and  He  only,  is ;  all  else  is 
created.  It  is  mipossible  not  to  refer  to  the  "  I  am  "  of 
Eternal  existence,  as  claimed  bv  our  Lord  for  Himself. 
** Before  Abraham  was,  I  am"  (John  viii.  58;  comp. 
also  John  i  15).  Hence  the  word  "  before  "  should  be 
taken,  not  of  supreme  dignity,  but  of  pre-existence. 

By  him  all  things  consist.— lliat  is,  hold  to- 
geOur  in  wnUy,  obeying  the  primsBval  law  of  their  being. 
In  tiiis  clause  is  atti^ted  to  our  Lord,  not  only  the 
creative  act,  but  also  the  constant  sustaining  power,  "in 
which  all  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,"  and  which, 
even  less  than  the  creative  agency,  can  m  supposed  to 
be  a  derivative  and  finite  power,  such  as  that  of  the 
DenUurgus  of  Gnostic  speculation. 

OB"^  In  these  verses  Si  Paul  returns  from  dwelling 
on  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  to  descriM 
Him  in  H»  mediatorial  offioe  as  Son  of  Man,  becoming 
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the  "  Head  "  of  all  humanity,  as  called  into  "Iffis  Body,, 
the  Chnrch."  In  this  he  touches  on  a  doctrine  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  (See 
Eph.  i  10,  20,  22 ;  ii.  19,  21 ;  iv.  15, 16.)  But  stiU,  as^ 
has  been  already  noted,  there  is  in  this  Epistle  more 
stress  on  the  supreme  dignitv  of  the  Head,  as  in  the 
other  more  on  the  unity,  and  blessing,  and  glory  of  the 
Body.  It  should  be  observed  that  m  this.  His  media- 
torial office,  there  is  throughout  a  m^terious  analogy  Uy 
His  eternal  sonship.  In  both  He  is  "the  Head,"  first, 
of  universal  creation,  next,  of  the  new  creation  in  His- 
Church ;  He  is  "  the  beginning,"  in  the  one  case  in  eter- 
nity, in  the  other  in  time ;  He  is  "  the  firstborn,"  now  in 
Eternal  Sonship,  now  in  the  Resurrection  maldng  Him 
the  new  life  of  mankind. 

(18)  He  is  the  head.— "He"  is  again  emphatic. 
"  He  who  is  the  image  of  Gk>d,  He  also  is  the  Sead." 
(On  the  title  itself,  see  Eph.  i.  22.) 

The  beginning.  —  Chrysostom  reads  here  a  kin- 
dred word,  the  first-fruits.  The  reading  is  no  doubt 
a  gloss,  but  an  instructive  one.  It  shows  that  the 
re&rence  is  to  Christ,  as  being  in  His  humanity  "  the 
first  principle"  of  the  new  life  to  us — the  "first- 
fruits^*  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23),  and  "th* 
bringer  of  life  and  immortality  to  light "  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  firstborn  from  the  dead.— The  same  title 
is  ffiven  to  Hun  in  Bev.  L  5.  In  his  sermon  at  Antioch 
in  iWdia  (Acts  xiii.  33),  St.  Paul  quotes  the  passage, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  ibeg^tten  tnee,"  as 
fulfilled  in  tliat  "  He  raised  up  Jesus  again."  (Comp. 
Heb.  V.  5.)  In  Bom.  i.  3,  he  speaks  of  Christ  as- 
"declared"  (or,  defined)  "to  be  the  Son  of  Ood  with 
power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  The  Besur- 
rection  is  (so  to  speak)  His  second  birth,  the  beginnings 
of  that  exaltation,  which  is  contrasted  with  His  first 
birth  on  earth  in  ^reat  humilily,  and  of  His  entrance 
on  the  glorv  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom.  (See  Eph. 
i.  20 — &,  where  the  starting-point  of  all  His  exaltation 
is  agam  placed  in  the  Besimrection.) 

That  in  all  things  he  might  •  .  .—Literally, 
Thai  in  aU  thinas  He  might  become  pre-eminent.  The 
words  "  He  might  become,**  are  opposed  to  the  "  He  is  " 
above.  They  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  His  humanity,, 
so  gloriously  described  in  Phil.  ii.  9 — ^11.  Thus  abso- 
lutely in  His  divine  nature,  relatively  to  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  in  His  humanitv.  He  is  "the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last "  (Bev.  i.  8, 11, 17, 18). 

(19)  For  it  pleased  the  Father.— (1)  The  construc- 
tion is  doubtful.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
"  the  Father  "  in  the  original.  Our  rendering  involves 
the  supply  of  the  nominative  God,  i.e.j  "the  Father," 
or  Chnst  to  the  verb,  so  that  the  sentence  may  run,  the 
Faiher  or  Christ  determined  of  His  good  pleasure  thai, 
&e.  The  sapply  of  the  nominative  "Christ"  is  easier 
grammatically;  but  it  accords  ill  with  the  invariable 
reference  of  all  things,  both  bv  our  Lord  Himself  and 
His  Aposties,  ultimately  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father.  Moreover,  the  verb  is  so  constantly  used  of 
GJod  that  the  supply  of  the  nominative  "  God,"  thougk 
unexampled,  is  far  from  inadmissible.     The  simplesf 
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if  Steadfast  in  the  Faith. 


fulness  dwell ;  <^)  and,  having  made 
peace  ^  throngli  the  blood  of  his 
cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  thin^  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heaven.  <*5  And  you,  that  were 
Chap.  i.  21— ;23.  sometime  alienated  and 
ot^'t^c'^^  enemies  in  yowr  mind  by 
sians  in  Him.     wicked    works,^   yet   now 


lOr,maJe(nffptace. 


9  Or,by7onrmfiul 
iM  wicked  voorkM. 


hath  he  reconciled  W  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  pre- 
sent you  holy  and  unblameable  and 
tmreproveable  in  his  sight:  <®>  if  ye 
continue  in  the  &ith  grounded  and 
settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every 
creature  which  is  under  heaven;  whereof 


graminatical  constraction  would,  indeed,  be  to  take 
*Hhe  fulness"  as  the  nominative,  and  render  for  in 
Him  aU  the  fidnesa  {of  Ood)  was  pleased  to  dwell. 
But  the  personification  of  "the  fulness,"  common  in 
Gnostic  speculation,  is  hardly  after  the  manner  of  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  rendering  of  our 
version  (whicn  is  usually  adopted)  is  to  be  preferred ; 
especially  as  it  suits  better  wiUi  the  foUowmg  verse. 
(2)  The  sense  is,  however,  quite  dear,  and  is  enforced 
by  chap.  ii.  9,  "In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  On  the  word  "fuhiess" 
{pleroma),  see  Note  on  Eph.  L  23.  The  "fulness 
of  the  Gfodhead"  is  the  essential  nature,  comprising 
all  the  attributes,  of  Godhead.  The  indwelling  of 
such  Deity  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  all  His  exaltation  as  the  "Head,"  "the  b^^imiing," 
the  "firstborn  from  the  dead,"  and  the  tnumph^t 
King,  on  which  St.  Paul  had  already  dwelt.  By 
it  alone  can  He  be  the  true  Mediator  between  God  and 


(90)  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross. — On  this  verse,  where  St.  Paul  returns  to 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  with  which  he  began, 
<K>mp.  Eph.  ii.  13 — 18,  and  Notes  there.  In  the 
Ephesian  Epistle  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fuller, 
and  in  one  point  more  comprehensive,  viz.,  in  bringing 
out  emphatically  the  unity  of  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  with  one  another,  as  well  as  their  unity  with  Ohrist. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  passaffe  involves  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  teaching  in  this — that  it  includes 
in  the  reconciliation  bv  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  merelv 
all  humanity,  bnt  "  all  things,  whether  things  on  earth 
or  things  in  heaven."  This  is,  indeed,  only  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  truth  that "  God  was  in  Ohrist  recon- 
ciling the  world  (the  hosmos)  to  Himself"  (2  Cor. 
V.  19);  and  that  "the  whole  creation  waiteth,"  "in 
constant  expectation,"  "for  the  mamfestation  of  the 
eons  of  God,"  and  "shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  "  (Bom.  viil  19---21).  But  it  is  couched  in  more 
distinct  and  striking  terms,  opening  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  infinite  scope,  not  merely  of  our  Lord*s  Mediator- 
ship,  but  of  His  Atonement,  which,  while  it  almost 
bewilders,  yet  satisfies  the  thoughtful  understanding, 
and  more  than  satisfies  an  adoring  faith.  As  there 
seems  to  be  a  physical  unity  in  the  universe,  if  we 
may  believe  the  guesses  of  science,  so,  says  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  unity  also  in 
Jesus  Ohrist. 

Verses  21 — ^23  apply  this  truth  of  the  Mediatorial 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  to  the  especial  case  of 
the  Ooloesians.  The  subject  here  touched  is  more 
f  ullv  worked  out  in  Eph.  iL  1,  2, 11 — 18 ;  the  alienation 
is  tnere  described  as  not  only  from  God,  but  from 
His  covenanted  people ;  the  reconciliation  is  with  God 
l^d  man  in  one  jn^eat  nnif^. 


(21)  Alienated.— Not  naturally  aliens,  but  estranged. 
(See  Note  on  Eph.  ii.  12.) 

By  wickea  works.— Properly,  in  yowr  wicked 
toorks.  The  enmitv  of  heart  is  not  properly  caused 
by  wicked  works,  out  shown  in  them,  and  probably 
intensified  by  reflex  action  through  them. 

(22)  In  the  body  of  his  fLeSi.— There  seems  to  be 
some  emphasis  on  the  word  '< flesh:"  just  as  in  the 
parallel  of  Eph.  ii.  16,  the  expression  is  "  in  one  body," 
with  a  characteristic  emphaisis  on  the  word  "one," 
suiting  the  genius  of  the  passage.  The  meaning  is,  of 
course,  His  natural  body,  as  distingfuished  from  His 
mystic  Body,  spoken  of  above  (verse  18).  But  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  this  phrase,  for  there 
could  be  no  confusion  between  them  in  this  passage. 
Hence,  without  ascribing  to  the  word  "  flesh  ^  a  <U8- 
tinctly  polemical  intention,  we  may  not  unnaturally 
suppose  that  there  was  present  to  St.  Paul*s  mind  the 
thought  of  the  Gnosticism,  which  depreciated  the  body 
as  evil,  and  which  must  have  always  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  ''Jesus  Ohrist  had  not  come  in  the  flesh" 
(1  John  iv.  2,  3);  and  that  the  presence  of  this  thought 
induced  some  special  emphasis  in  his  language. 

Holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable.— 
See  Note  on  Eph.  i.  4.  The  word  "to  present"  is  used 
both  in  a  sacrincial  sense  (as  in  Bom.  xiL  1)  and  in  the 
sense  of  introduction  and  presentation  (as  of  a  bride, 
see  Eph.  v.  27).  The  words,  "holy  and  unblameable," 
i.e.,  *' without  blemish,"  suit  the  former  sense.  But 
"  unreproveable "  is  incongruous  with  it^  and  the 
parallel  passage  (Eph.  ii.  18)  speaks  of  "  access "  or 
mtrodueuon  to  the  !Father. 

(28)  If.— The  word,  as  in  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21  (where 
see  Notes),  conveys  a  supposition  hardly  hypothetical^ 
"If,  as  1  presume;"  "B,  as  I  trust."  St.  Fanl  cannot 
refnin  from  needful  warning,  but  he  refuses  to  antici- 
pate failure. 

Grounded^— BuiZ^  on  the  foundaUon.  Oomp. 
Eph.  ii  20,  "built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostlee 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Ohrist  Himself  hemg  the  diief 
comer-stone." 

Settled^— The  result  of  being  so  nounded.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  without  meta- 
phorical association,  in  1  Oor.  xv.  58, "  stedfast»  unmove- 
able,"  as  here  "  settied  and  not  being  moved." 

The  hope.— See  Note  on  verse  5.  Here,  as  there, 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  "hope."  But  here  there 
may  possibly  be  reference  to  some  ideas  (like  those 
spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18)  that  "  the  resurrection  was 
past  already,"  and  that  the  hope  of  a  true  resurrection 
and  a  real  heaven  was  either  a  delusion  or  a  metaplMnr. 

Every  creature  which  is  under  hearen.^ 
Oomp.  our  Lord's  command,  "Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi.  15).  In  idea  and  capacity  the 
goroel  is  literally  univereal;  although  in  actaal  reali^ 
such  universality  can  only  be  dauned  by  a  naturu 
hyperbole. 
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as  Apaatie  qfthe  Gmtilea. 


I  Paul  am  made  a  minister;  ^>  who 
Chap.  i.  24— aa  ^^^  rejoice  in  my  snffer- 
The  misBion  of  ings  for  jon,  and  fill  up 
S^e^'aa^  t^at  which  ifl  behind  of 
px«ftchmg,  to  the  afflhctions  of  Christ 
iheGentileB.  j^  ^^y  flesh  for  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  church :  <^>  where- 
of I  am  made  a  minister,  according 


lOr,  fully  to 
fTtaeh  the  won! 
of  Godt  Bom.  1& 


to  the  dispensation  of  God  which  is 
given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil  the  word 
of  Grod;^  (*^)  even  the  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  firom  ages  and  from  gene- 
rations, but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his 
saints :  ^^  to  whom  God  would  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  this  mystery  among  the  Genfiles; 


[3.  The  Mission  of  St.  FauL 

As  Apostlr  of  the  Gentiles,  a  imiuster  of  the 
newly  revealed  mveterv  of  their  salvation, 
testimiig  to  all  alike  by  snfEering  and  by 
TOreaching,  in  order  '^  to  present  all  perfect  in 
Cbiist  Jesus"  (verses  24—29).] 

<2*-^)  Here  (as  in  Eph.  iii.,  in  the  same  connection) 
St.  Paol  dwells  on  his  own  mission  to  set  forth  the 
imiversal  sroepel  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  this  aecLuration  is  made  a  direct  introduction 
to  practical  exhortation  (comp.  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  vi.) ;  here  it 
leads  up  to  the  earnest  remonstrance  against  specula- 
tive errors  in  chap,  ii.,  which  precedes  a  similar  prac- 
tical exhortation.  In  both  cases  he  dwells  on  the  com- 
mittal to  him  of  a  special  dispensation;  in  both  he 
rejoices  in  suffering  as  a  means  of  spiritual  influence ; 
in  both  cases  he  dedares  the  one  object  to  be  the  pre- 
sentation of  each  man  perfect  before  Christ. 

(M)  Who  now  r^oioe.— In  the  true  reading  of  the 
original  there  is  no  relative  pronoim.  The  sentence 
stara  with  emphatic  abruptness,  "  Now  (at  this 
moment)  I  rejoice"  (just  as  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9).  In  all 
the  three  Epistles  of  the  Oaptivity  this  same  rejoicing 
is  declared  in  himself  and  urged  on  his  brethren. 
In  Eph.  iii.  13,  "  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not  at  mv  tribu- 
lations for  you,  which  is  your  gloiy;  "  in  Phu.  ii.  11, 
"Tea,  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service 
of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  ^ou  alL  For  the 
same  cause  do  ve  also  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me." 
There;,  as  here,  the  rejddng  is  in  suffering,  not  in 
itself,  not  solelv  because  it  is  borne  with  and  for 
Christy  bat  also  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 
Here,  however,  this  idea  is  expressed  with  far  g^reater 
emphasis. 

Fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  aflUotions 
of  Christ.^The  sense  of  this  passage  is  at  first  sight 
startling,  but  it  coold  not  have  been  thought  difficult 
or  doubtful,  had  not  false  inferences  from  it  tempted 
men  to  shrink  from  Ihe  obvious  meaning.  Now,  (1) 
the  "  afflietions  of  Christ "  is  a  phrase  not  used  else- 
where; for  "affliction"  (properly,  lutrd  and  gdUing 
pressure)  is  the  ordinary  burden  of  life,  and  is  gener- 
aOiy  spoken  of  only  as  coming  on  His  servants.  But, 
like  tne  conunon  phrase  "&e  sufferings  of  Christ" 
(2  Cor.  L  5;  Phil.  m.  10;  1  Pet.  iv.  16;  v.  1),  it  must 
mean  the  afflictions  which  He  endured.  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  thoughtfully  suggested  (see  Chrysostom  and 
oUiers  on  the  passage)  that  we  are  to  count  as  His  the 
afflictions  of  £Bs  Church;  but  stiU,  even  if  we  are  to 
include  these  indirect  afflictions,  we  cannot  possibly 
exclude  the  direct.  Next,  (2)  St.  Paul  expressly  says 
(in  the  full  force  of  the  original)  that  "  he  fills  up 
instead  "  of  his  Master,  what  is  sml  left  unfinished  of 
his  Master's  afflictions.  (See  the  passages  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  note  on  this  verse.)  He  declares, 
i.e.,  that,  succeeding  to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  he 
it  out  for  Ae  sake  of  His  body  the  Church. 


This  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  clearer  and  more  striking 
expression  of  the  tratn  conveyed  in  2  Cor.  i.  5,  "  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  overflow  to  us,"  so  that  we  bear  our 
part,  in  addition  to  the  full  measure  which  He  bore ; 
and  even  in  the  commoner  expression,  to  be  "  partaker 
of  Christ's  sufferings"  (PhiL  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  iv.  13), 
or  "to  drink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  Hu 
baptism  "  (Matt.  xx.  22,  23).  But,  (3)  looking  to  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  **  affliddons,"  we  note 
that  "  tne  afflictions  of  Christ "  must  be  His  suffer- 
ings on  earth  considered  simply  as  a  part — ^though 
immeasurably  the  chief  part---<)f  the  burden  of 
humanity  in  a  sinful  world!  They  represent,  not  the 
Cross  of  Atonement,  on  which  He  alone  could  suffer 
— and  in  which  any  reader  of  St.  Paul  must  find  it 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  claim  the  slightest 
share — ^but  the  Cross  of  struggle  against  sin  even 
to  death,  which  He  expresslv  bade  us  ''take  up  if 
we  would  follow  Him."  This  He  has  still  left 
"behind;"  this  in  His  strength  every  one  of  His 
servants  beare,  partly  for  himself,  piurtly  also  for 
othere.  In  the  former  light  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  world 
is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world  "  (Gal.  vi.  14) ;  in 
the  latter  he  claims  it  as  his  highest  privilege  "  to  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
His  Body  which  is  the  Church." 

In  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sake.— There  is 
obviously  an  antithesis  here.  St.  Paul  suffers  in  his 
natural  body  for  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

(85)  Whereof  I  am  made  (or,  became)  a  minister. 
— Above  (in  verse  23)  St.  Paul  describes  himself  as  a 
"mimster  of  the  gospel,"  here  as  a  "minister  (or, 
servant)  of  the  Chureh."  Elsewhere  he  is  always  the 
"minister  of  Gfod"  and  "of  Christ";  here  of  the 
Chureh,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  so  indissolubly 
united  with  Christ. 

The  dispensation  of  God.— See  Eph.  iii.  2—9, 
and  Notes  there.  The  reference  is  to  nis  peculiar 
"  Apostleship  of  the  C^tiles." 

To  fulfil.— The  marginal  reading  and  reference  to 
Bom.  XV.  19  give  the  explanation  of  the  word,  "  fully 
to  preach  the  Word  of  Gk>d  " — to  be  a  messenger  of  the 
penect  revelation,  which  had  now  unfolded  what  was 
previously  a  hidden  "  mystery." 

(28)  The  mystery.— On  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the 
word  "  mystery,"  and  its  relation  to  the  modem  use  of 
the  word,  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  9.  In  this  passage, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  it  is  defined  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, as  "  a  secret  long  hidden,  and  now  revealed.'' 

(27)  To  whom  Qoa  wonld— -i.e.,  Ood  wiUed,  Tie 
expression  is  emphatic.  It  was  of  God's  own  pleasure, 
inscrutable  to  man.  So  in  Eph.  i.  9,  we  read  "the 
mystery  of  His  will."  Note  also,  in  Eph.  i.  4r-S,  the 
repeated  reference  to  the  predestination  of  God  in  His 
love. 

The  riches  of  the  glory .^See  Eph.  L  18 ;  iii. 
16;  and  Notes  there. 

Which  is  Christ  in  you.— This  mystery  specially 
committed  to  St.  Paul  to  declare  is,  in  Eph.  iii.  6,  defined 
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JTu  Preaching  to  them^ 


COLOSSIANS,  n. 


a/nd  his  Striving /or  thenu 


whicli  is  Chriflt  in  you,^  the  hope  of 
glory;  <*>  whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus :  W  where- 
unto  I  also  labour,  striving  according 


1  Or,  among  iftm. 

A.D.  64. 
f  Or,/«ar,or,6ar«. 


to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily. 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  For  I  would  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict'  I  have 
for  you,    and  for  them   at  Laodicea, 


thiiB,  "  That  the  Gentiles  should  be  (or,  are)  f ellowheirs, 
und  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel "  ;  and  the  nature  of  this  promise 
is  explained  below,  ''  That  Christ  may  dwell  m  your 
hearts  by  faith."  Here  the  mysteiy  itself  is  boldly 
defined  as  "  Christ  in  you ;  "  just  as  in  1  Tim,  iii.  16, 17, 
i&ccording  to  one  interpretation  of  that  difficult  passage, 
**  the  mystery  of  godliness "  is  Christ  Himself,  '*  who 
was  mamf  est,"  &c.  Here  we  have  again  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  characteristic 
ideas  of  the  two  Epistles.  In  the  ^hesian  Epistle  the 
unity  of  all  in  God's  covenant  is  first  put  forth,  and 
then  explained  as  dependent  on  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  heart.  Mere  the  "  Christ  in  vou  "  is  idl 
in  aU :  the  unity  of  all  men  in  Him  is  an  inference,  but 
one  which  the  readers  of  Uxe  Epistle  are  left  to  draw 
for  themselves.  On  the  ^reat  idea  itself,  in  the  purely 
individual  relation,  see  Phil.  i.  21,  and  also  Gal.  li  20; 
in  the  more  general  form,  see  Bom.  viii.  10;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  19. 

The  hope  of  (the)  glory.— So  in  1  Tim.  i.  1,  «  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  hope."  "  The  glory  " 
is  ihe  glorified  state  of  perfection  in  heaven,  wrapt  in 
the  communion  with  God,  and  so  "changed  from  glory 
to  £[lory."  A^ain  we  note  (as  in  verses  5,  23)  the 
special  emphasis  laid  on  the  hope  of  heaven.  Cbxiat 
is  "  our  hope,"  as  He  is  "  our  life,"  i.e.,  the  ground  of 
our  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  future,  as  of  our 
•Spiritual  life  in  the  present. 

(28)  Warning  every  man,  and  teaching.— In 
**  warning"  is  implied  the  idea  of  reproof  of  folly  or 
«in.  (See  1  Thess.  v.  14;  2  Thess.  iii 5.)  "  Teaching " 
is  simply*  instruction — including,  of  course,  practical 
exhortation — of  those  already  warned. 

Perfect.— See  Eph.  iv.  13;  Phil.  iii.  16,  and  Notes 
there.  Here,  however,  as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  the  re- 
ference may  be  to  the  sense  of  "  perfect "  as  "  initiated 
in  mystery."  Si  Paul,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
-claim  of  "perfection"  by  the  speculators  in  mystic 
knowledge  ("  falsely  so  caUed  ")  would  present  "  every 
man,"  learned  or  ignorant,  "  perfect  before  God."  In 
this  universality  of  privilege  lies  the  glorious  distinc- 
lion  between  the  gospel  and  all  sdioou  of  philosophy, 
whether  they  reject  or  assume  its  name. 

(»)  Whereunto  I  also  labour.— In  this  verse  St. 
Paul  passes  from  the  plural  to  the  singular,  evidently 
in  preparation  for  the  strong  personal  remonstrance  of 
chap.  li.  1 — 7. 

Hia  working  .  .  .—See  Eph.  i.  12,  and  Note 
there.  Perhaps,  as  in  Qal,  ii.  8  ("  He  that  wrought 
effectuaUy  in  Peter  to  the  Apostleship  of  tihe  Circum- 
•dsion,  Uxe  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gen- 
tiles"), there  is  special  iQlusion  to  the  grace  given  to 
him  for  his  Apostleship  of  the  Gentiles. 

n. 

£4.  Special  Enforcement  of  Doctrinal  Teach- 
ing (chap,  il  1— iii.  4). 
(1)  Exhortation   to   Stand   Fast   in  thx 
Faith,  dictated  by  special  anxiety  for  them 
and  the  dater  churches,  urging  tiiem  to  seek 
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all  wisdom  in  Christ  alone,  and  to  keep  to 
tlie  old  simplicity  of  the  gospel  (verses  1 — 7), 

(2)  Wabning  against  Speculative  Ebbob, 

tuminjr  them  "to  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit "  &om  CSirisi 
(a)  For  in  Him  dvfella  aU  the  fulness  of  ihe 

Chdhead. 
(I)  In  Him  they  have  the  true  spiritual  evrcwmr- 

cision  of  the  New  Covenant. 
(j)  From  Him,  and  from  Him  alone,  can  they 
recewe  justification  from  sin,  ofnd  ihe  new 
life  of  grace  (verses  8 — 15). 

(3)  Wabning  against  Pbactical  Supebsti- 

tion. 

(a)  In  relation  to  obsolete  Jewish  ordinances 

(verses  16—17). 

(b)  In  worship  of  angels,  sinning  against  the 

sole  Headship  of  Christ  (verses  18, 19). 

(4)  Dbclabation  of   the   Tbtte  Chbistian 

State. 

(a)  As  dead  with  Christ,  and  so  dead  to  all  the 
vain  and  carnal  ordinances,  which  have  a 
show  of  wisdom  but  no  reality  (verses 
20—23). 

(6)  As  risen  with  Christ,  and  so  bound  to  seek 
the  things  above,  and  have  a  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  Qod  (chap.  iii.  1^4).] 

d—V  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  declares  his  deep 
anxiety  for  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  and  others 
who  had  not  seen  his  face,  that  thev  might  seek,  not 
the  false,  but  the  true  knowledge,  finding  "  the  mystery 
of  Qod  "  in  Christ  alone.  The  reason  ox  that  anxiety  is 
found  in  the  **  b^^iling  and  enticing  words  "  of  an 
incipient  Gnosticism.  But  "though  absent  in  the 
body ''  he  rejoices  in  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith, 
and  only  exhorts  them  to  continue  in  it,  deepening  and 
enlax^ging  it,  but  never  changing  its  essence. 

0)  What  great  confliot.— The  word  is  here  re- 
peated from  the  "striving"  of  the  previous  verse, 
which  is,  in  the  original,  uie  ccttnate  verb.  It  is  the 
same  word  which  is  used  in  PhiL  L  30  {"  conflict "),  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  2  ("  contention  "),  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  2  Tim. 
iv.  7  ("the  good  fight  of  faith")-  Eridently  it  de- 
scribes the  intense  earnestness  of  the  whole  struggle 
against  evil  which  he  was  undeivoing  for  them ;  but 
perhaps,  looking  at  chap.  iv.  12,  we  may  refer  it 
espe<nally  to  "striving  in  praver"  for  them.  It  is 
probably  dwelt  upon  here  to  show  why,  although  un- 
tmown  to  them  personally,  he  yet  writes  so  urgently  to 
them. 

And  for  them  at  Laodioea.— Comp.  du^. 
iv.  13,  "For  you,  and  for  them  that  are  in  Laodicea* 
and  for  them  in  Hierapolis."  These  three  cities  lay 
near  tcMrether  in  the  valley  of  Lycns,  a  tributary  of  the 
MflBan^r;  probably  they  were  converted  at  one  time, 
and  are  evidently  reffarded  as  forming  one  Christian 
communitv,  for  which  Epaphras,  the  evangelist  of 
ColossfiB,  felt  himself  responsible.  Coloesie  and  Lao- 
dicea are  actually  directed  to  exchange  the  apoatolio 
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ffis  Anadety/or  Cohssa 


COLOSSIANS,  II. 


and  the  Sister  Churches, 


and  far  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
ChtM,  ii.  1--4.  face  in  the  flesh ;  (^)  that 
^tethe'cS:  theirli^imgWbecom. 
loaaiaziBaiidthe  fortedy  being  knit  together 
«i8terchiiioh6B.  i^  love,  and  unto  all  riches 
of  the  fall  assurance  of  understanding,  to 


1  Or,  Ffeereiii. 


the  acknowledgement  of  the  mystery  of 
God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ ; 
(^)  in  whom  ^  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  (^^  And  this  I 
say,  lest  any  man  should  beguile  you 
with  enticing  words.     <*>  For  though  I 


Letters  sent  to  them  (see  chap.  iv.  16,  and  Note  there), 
and  to  read  both  alike  in  the  chnrches.  (See  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  admirable  description  of  ''The  Churches 
of  the  Lycos/'  prefixed  to  nis  commentary  on  this 
Epistle.)  Of  Laodicea,  the  greatest  and  richest  of  the 
three  cities,  we  have  no  further  notice  in  Scripture, 
•except  that  stem  apocalyptic  letter  (Rev.  iii.  14r~ 22), 
which  has  made  its  name  proTerbial  for  spiritual  luke- 
wammess  and  presumptuous  self-reliance.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  in  this  Letter  our  Lord  is  called  "  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  Grod."  (See  chap.  i.  15 — 
18  of  this  Epistle.)  Of  Colosss  and  Hierapolis  we 
read  only  in  this  Epistle.  It  is  notable  (see  Dr.  light- 
foot's  Essay)  that  while  Hierapolis  and  Laodiceaplay 
a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Ohris- 
tianity  in  Asia  Minor,  Colosss  neyer  attams  import- 
ance, and  has  left  but  "few  and  meagre"  remains, 
compared  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  tne  other  cities. 

Am  many  as  have  not  seen  my  faoe.—This 
description  doubtless  indicates  Hierapolis;  but  the 
whole  context  shows  that  it  also  includes  Goloss».  If 
the  reading  taken  in  chap.  i.  7  is  correct,  Epaphras  had 
been  commissioned  by  St.  Paul,  and  thus,  mdirectly, 
the  Apostle  mk^ht  be  held  to  be  the  founder  of  Colosssa. 
Aooordingly  tms  Letter  stands,  so  to  speak,  midway 
between  the  unreseryed  familiarity  of  the  Epistles  to 
Corinth  or  Philippi,  and  the  more  formal  reserye  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Uomans. 

(2)  Comforted— 4.e.,  eneowraged,  or  strengthened, 
both  to  stand  fast  and  to  adyance  in  the  faith. 

Knit  together.— The  word  here  used  has  two 
senses ;  first,  " to  bring,  or  knit,  together"  (as  in  yerse 
19,  and  Eph.  iy.  16) ;  next, "  to  carry  with  us  "  in  argu- 
ment— f.«.,  to  "instruct,"  or  "  conyince"  (as  in  Acts  ix. 
22;  xyi.  10;  1  Cor.  ii  16).  Either  would  giye  good 
sense  here;  but  the  usage  in  this  and  the  Ephesian 
Epistle,  and  the  addition  of  the  words  "in  loye,"  are 
decisiye  for  the  former  sense. 

And  unto  .  .  .  the  fiiU  assurance  of  under- 
standing  (or,  rather,  intelligencey  as  in  chap.  i.  9).-— 
The  idea  of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  of  PhiL  i.  9, 
*'  I  pray  that  your  loye  may  abound  (or,  overflow)  more 
and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment  (or, 
fero^tion).'*  St.  Paul  bids  them  seek  the  fulness  of 
mtelfigenoe  which  they  were  taught  to  craye  for,  not 
through  the  rashness  of  speculation,  but  through  the 
insight  of  loye.  So  in  Eph.  iii.  17—19  he  prays  that 
"  bemg  rooted  and  grounded  in  loye,  they  may  know 
.  .  .  that  which  passeth  knowledge;"  for  Christian 
knowledge  is  the  knowled^^e  of  a  personal  Sayiour,  and 
in  an  personal  knowledge  ne  knows  best  who  loyes  best. 

The  acknowledgement .  .  .— This  chiuse— which 
explains  what  the  "fulness  of  intelligence"  is— is 
altogether  obscured  in  our  yersion.  It  &ould  be  ren- 
dered, to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Ood, 
which  is  Christ.  Aboye  we  read  (chap.  i.  27),  "this 
mysteiT,  which  is  Christ  in  you.**  There  Christ,  as 
indwelling  in  man,  is  the  mysterjr  which  alone  solyes 
the  problem  of  humanity — what  it  is,  and  whither  it 
tends.  Here  Christ  is  the  *' mystery  of  God"— ^.e. 
(aooording  to  the  Scriptural  meaning  of   the   word 
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"  mystery  ")>  He  in  whom  the  inscrutable  nature  of  God, 
rich  in  the  "  hidden  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge," 
is  reyealed  to  ua  The  name  again  leads  up  to  tiie 
doctrine  of  "the  Word  of  God." 

(3)  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures.— The 
order  of  the  original  is  curious :  "  in  whom  are  aU  the 
treasures  of  wi^om  and  knowledge,  as  hidden  trea« 
sures."  The  word  "  hidden  "  {ajpoeryphi)  is  an  almost 
technical  word  for  secret  teachmg  giyen  only  to  the 
initiated ;  used  originally  as  a  term  of  honour  (as  the 
participle  of  the  kindrea  yerb  is  used  in  1  Cor.  li.  7,  8, 
"the  wisdom  of  God;in mystery,  eyen  the  hidden  wisdom 
.  .  .  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  "), 
afterwards,  from  the  character  of  these  "  apocryphal " 
books,  coining  to  signify  spurious  and  heretical.  St. 
Paul  eyidently  ti^es  up  here  a  word,  used  by  the  pre- 
tenders to  a  special  and  abstruse  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  "  heayenly  things  "  which  He  alone  knows 
"  who  is  in  heayen  "  (John  iii.  12, 13).  Prom  our  full 
comjprehension  they  are  hidden ;  if  oyer  we  know  them, 
it  will  not  be  till  "we  know  eyen  as  we  are  known." 
But  the  preyious  words  show  that  we  can  haye  f uU 
practical  apprehension  of  them  by  our  knowledge  of 
Christ,  who  knows  them — a  knowledge  begun  in  udth, 
and  perfected  chiefly  in  loye. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge.— Comp.  Bom.  xi.  33 
and  1  Cor.  xiL  8  ("  the  word  of  wisdom  "  .  .  .  "  the 
word  of  knowledge  ").  On  the  true  sense  of  "  wisdom  " 
and  its  relation  to  other  less  perfect  g^ifts,  as  "  prudence," 
"inteJlieence,"  "knowledge,"  see  Note  on  £iph.  i.  8. 
"  Knowledge  "  Ib  clearly  the  deyelopment  of  wisdom  in 
spiritual  perception,  as  "  intelligence "  in  testing  and 
harmonising  such  perception,  and  "prudence"  in 
making  them,  so  tested,  the  guide  of  life.  The  word 
"  knomedge "  (gnosis)  was  the  word  which,  certainly 
afterwards,  probably  eyen  then,  was  the  watchword  of 
"  Gnosticism  " — ^the  unbridled  and  fantastic  spirit  of 
metaphysical  and  religious  speculation  then  beeinnin^ 
to  infest  all  Christian  thought  It  can  hardly  oe  acci- 
dental that  St.  Paul  here,  as  elsewhere,  subordinates  it 
to  the  higher  gift  of  wisdom. 

(^)  Beguile  you«— "  To  beguile  "  here  is  to  reason 
into  error ;  and  "  enticing  words  "  are  words  of  per' 
sttasion  rather  than  of  reason  or  reyelation.  Both 
words  are  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  this  passage.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  accurately  the  mar- 
yellous  fabrics  of  Gnostic  speculation,  each  step  claiming 
to  be  based  on  some  f anciea  probability  or  metaphysicai 
propriety,  but  the  whole  as  artificial  as  the  cydes  and 
epicydee  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  We  know 
these  in  all  the  elaborate  monstrosity  of  full  growth; 
St.  Paul  doubtiess  saw  them  as  yet  only  in  embiyo. 

(5)  Absent  in  the  flesh.- Oomp.  1  Cor.  y.  3,  "  I 
as  absent  in  body  and  present  in  spirit." 

Your  order,  and  the  stedflutness.- The  word 
"  ord^r  "  is  used  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  40 ;  the  word  "  stedf  ast- 
ness,"  or  solidity,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  the  yerb  from  which  it  is  deriyed  is 
found  in  Acts  iu.  7,  16,  xyi.  5,  and  the  oru^iiuJ  adjec- 
tiye,  from  which  the  yerb  is  deriyed,  in  1  Pet.  y.  9, 
"  sted&st  in  the  faith."    From  the  days  of  the  ancient 
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£xharMum  to  the  Old  FcsUh. 


be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with 

m.  ••  r_.»  yon  in  the  spirit,  joying 
Chap.  11.  5—7.  "^    J   *    1.   ij-     *^  ''  "^j® 

Exhortation  to  and  beholding  yonr  order, 
ke^  to  the  old  and  the  stedfastness  of 
'***^  yonr     faith      in     Christ. 

<*>  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ 
Jesns  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him: 
<^>  rooted  and  bnilt  np  in  him,  and 
stablished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been 


COLOSSIANS,    n.  Warning  against  Fabe  Philoiophy. 

tanght,  abounding  therein  with  thanks- 
giving. (^>  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil 
yon  through  philosophy  chap.  ^  g- 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  15.  Warning 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  *^^n^Bo'^ 
rudiments^  of  ihe  world,  drawing  them 
and  not  after  Christ.  wPor  StiS^®(5J^ 
in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fol-  and  the  new  life 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  in  Him. 


I  Or. 


Greek  interpreters  downwards,  it  has  been  noted  that 
both  words  have  military  associations — the  one  being 
nsed  for  discipline  generally,  and  the  other  for  the  firm 
compact  solidity  of  the  phabmx ;  and  (as  in  Eph.  yi. 
11 — 17)  that  the  nse  of  tnem  may  have  been  suggested 
by  St.  Paul's  captivitv  nnder  mintaiy  guard.  It  both 
words  be  referred  to  tneir  "  faith,"  the  Apostle  obviously 
characterises  it  as  having  right ''  order  "  (or,  harmony) 
in  its  various  parts,  and  a  strong  "  solidity  "  against  aJl 
trials. 

(fi)  As  ye  have  therefore  received.— Comp.  the 
more  emphatic  lan^^uage  of  chap.  L  5 — 7,  23.  As  m  the 
case  of  the  Ck>rinthian8  and  Galatians  (2  Cor.  xL  4  and  QbL 
i.  6),  he  entreats  them  not  to  be  turned  aside  to  "  another 
Jesus,"  or  "  another  srospel,  which  is  not  another." 

(7)  Booted  and  Dailt  up  in  him.— There  is  a 
significant  chanj^  of  tense  in  the  original,  Jiaving  been 
rooted — t.e.  (as  in  Eph.  iii.  17),  **  rootw  and  grounded  " 
in  Him  once  for  adl,  and  being  buiU  up  continually 
on  that  Foundation.  (Comp.  1  CJor.  iii.  9— 15.)  St.  Paul 
bids  them  seek  not  only  tne  first  basis  of  their  faith, 
but  their  continual  growth,  in  Christ  alone,  by  continual 
**  strengthening  in  the  faitii "  which  rests  in  Him.  We 
may  remember  that  in  the  Gnostic  teaching  faith  was 
held  good  for  the  beg^inner  or  the  common  hem,  **  know- 
ledge "  was  the  bright  particular  jewel  of  those  who 
went  on  to  perfection. 

Abounding  (or,  overflomnp)  therein  with 
thanksgiving. — The  metaphor  is  changed.  The  cup 
of  faith,  filled  to  the  fuU,  runs  over  in  that  thanksgiving 
which  is  the  expression  both  of  faith  and  love. 

(8—15)  The  general  exhortation  of  the  previous  verses 
is  now  emphasised  by  a  solemn  warning  against  deadly 
speculative  error,  ^ow,  (1)  ihe  charcuiier  of  that  error 
in  iUelf  is  described  with  apparently  intenSonal  vague- 
ness, as  "a  philosophy  of  vain  deceit,''  *' after  tradi- 
tion of  men,^'  after  "the  rudiments  of  this  world." 
Even  its  Judaic  origin,  which  is  made  clear  below 
(verses  16, 17),  is  here  only  hinted  at  in  the  significant 
allusion  to  Circumcision,  and  perhaps  in  the  phrase 
*'  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  wnich  is  also  used  of  the 
Judaism  of  Gahitia  (CM.  iv.  8,  9).  (2)  What  is  brought 
out  vividly  and  emphatically  is  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tradicts or  obscures.  First,  the  full  indwelling  Grod- 
head  of  Christ  and  His  headship  over  all  created  oein^ ; 
and  next,  as  derived  from  this,  our  own  "  spiritual  cir- 
cumdsion  in  Him,  i.e.,  the  true  "  death  unto  sin  and  new 
life  unto  righteousness  "  in  Him  who  is  the  One  Atone- 
ment for  all  sin,  and  the  One  Conqueror  of  all  the 
S)wers  of  evil  On  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to 
nosticism  see  Excwrsus  A, 

(8)  Spoil  you.— Properly,  had  you  away  as  a  spoils 
triumph  over  you  as  a  captive,  and  make  you  a  slave. 
Comp.  St.  Paul's  language  as  to  the  older  Judaism  at 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  20),  "  Te  suffer,  if  a  man  bring  ;^ou 
into  bonoage,  if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man  exalt  lum- 
self ,  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face." 
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Philosophy  and  vain  deceit— i.e.  riike  "th& 
knowledge  falsely  so  called  "  of  1  l^m.  vi.  20),  a  philo- 
sophy which  is  inseparably  connected  with  vain  deceit. 
The  wamiug  implied  here  seems  to  be  two-fold : —  (1) 
First,  against  considering  Chrisiaaniiy  primarily  as  a 
"  philosophy,"  i.e.,  a  sean£  for  and  knowledge  of  specn- 
lative  truth,  even  the  highest.  That  it  involves  philo- 
sophv  is  obvious,  for  it  claims  to  solve  for  us  the  |^^eat 
problem  of  Being,  in  Nature,  in  Man,  and  in  God.  St.  Paul, 
while  he  depreciates  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  dwells  em- 
phatically on  the  ^pospel  as  the  "  wisdom  of  God."  (See 
especially  1  Cor.  ii.  €^^16.)  In  this  Enistle  in  parpen- 
lar  he  speaks  of  "  wisdom  "  again  and  again  (diaps.  i. 
9,  28 ;  ii  3 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  6)  as  one  great  characteristic  of 
Christian  life.  Nor  is  it  less  dear  (as  the  ancient  Greek 
commentators  here  eamestlv  remind  us)  that  Christianity 
finds  a  place  and  a  blessing  for  all  true  philosophy  of  men» 
and  makes  it,  as  St.  Paul  made  it  at  Athens,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  hiffher  wisdom.  But  Christianity  is  not 
a  philosophy,  but  a  life — ^not  a  knowledge  of  abstract 
prmdnles,  but  a  personal  knowledge  of  faith  and  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  (2)  Next^  against  accepting  in  philo- 
sophy ihe  ''vain  deceit"  of  mere  speculation  and 
imagination  instead  of  the  modest,  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  This  is  the  "knowledge  falsely  so 
called  " ;  of  this  it  may  be  said  (as  in  1  Cor.  viiL  1)  that 
it  "  puffs  up,"  and  does  not  "  build  up."  In  ancient 
and  modem  times  it  has  always  confused  brilliant 
theory  with  solid  discovery,  delighting  especiallv  to 
dissolve  the  grreat  facte  of  the  eospel  into  abstractions, 
which  may  float  in  its  cloudland  of  imagination. 

After  the  tradition  of  men.— This  is  the  keynote 
of  our  Lord's  condemnation  of  the  old  Pharisaic  ex- 
dnsiveness  and  formalism  (Matt.  xv.  2,  3,  6 ;  Mark  viL 
8,  9);  it  is  eaually  the  condemnation  of  the  later 
Jewish,  or  half -Jewish,  mysticism  which  St.  Paul  attacks 
here.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Apostle 
often  chums  reverence  for  "traditions"  (1  Cor.  xL  2; 
2  Thess.  u.  15;  iii.  6;  see  also  1  Cor.  xv.  3;  2  Pet.  IL 
21),  but  they  are  traditions  having  their  starting  point 
in  direct  reyelation  of  God  (GkJ.  i.  12),  and,  moreover, 
traditions  fredy  given  to  all,  as  being  His.  The 
"  traditions  of  men  "  here  condemned  Iumi  their  origin 
in  human  speculation,  and  were  secretly  transmi^ed 
to  the  initiated  only. 

The  rudiments  of  the  world.--See  GaL  iv.  2, 
and  Note  there.  This  marks  the  chief  ^int  of  contact 
with  the  earlier  Judaism,  in  the  stress  still  laid,  perhajps 
with  less  consistency,  on  matters  of  ritual,  law,  ascetic 
observance,  and  the  like.  These  are  •*  of  the  world,"  t.e., 
belonging  to  the  visible  sphere;  and  the;^  are  "rudi- 
ment^" fit  onhr  for  the  elementary  education  of  those 
who  are  as  dmdren,  and  intended  simply  as  preparation 
for  a  higher  teaching. 

(0)  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  ftOness  of  the  Gkod- 
head  bodily.— Here  almost  every  word  is  emphatic 
ilrst,  "  AU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  "—not  a  mere 
eou^tion  from  the  Supreme  Being.    Next,  "  dwells  " 


Tha  Circumcision  without  Hands. 
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Tlk/s  Besurrectian  in  Baptism. 


(W)  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is 
the  head  of  all  principality  and  power : 
^^)  in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ : 


<^2)  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  Grod,  who  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  ^^^^  And  you, 
being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  un- 
circumcision    of   your    flesh,   hath    he 


and  remains  for  ever — not  descending  on  Him  for  a  time 
and  leaTin?  Him  again.  Lastly,  "  bodily/'  i.e.,  as  incar- 
nate in  His  humanity.  The  whole  is  an  extension  and 
enforcement  of  chap.  i.  19,  *'  Grod  was  pleased  that  in 
Him  all  the  folness  should  dwell."  The  horror  of  all 
that  was  material,  as  having  in  it  the  seed  of  evil,  in- 
duced denial  either  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  body, 
or  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  the  Grodhead 
in  Him.  Hence  the  emphasis  here;  as  also  we  find 
(somewhat  lat«r)  in  St.  John,  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh "  (John  i.  14) ;  "  The  spirit  which  conf esseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ...  is  the 
spirit  of  antichrist "  (1  John  iv.  3). 

On  the  meaning  of  "  fulness  "  (pleroma),  see  chap, 
i.  10;  Bph.  i  3 ;  iii.  19;  ir.  13.  Here  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that,  as  in  the  later  Gnosticism,  so  probably 
in  its  earlier  forms,  the  word  was  used  for  the  infinite 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  out  of  which  all  the  ema- 
nations (afterwards  called  ^ons)  received  in  various 
degrees  of  imperfection,  according  to  their  capacity. 
Probably  for  that  reason  St.  Paul  uses  it  so  emphati- 
cally here.  In  the  same  spirit,  St.  John  declares  (John 
i.  16),  "Out  of  His  (Christ's)  fulifess  have  all  we 
received."  It  is  not  finite,  but  infinitely  perfect ;  hence 
we  all  can  draw  from  it,  yet  leave  it  unimpaired. 

00)  Ye  are  complete.— Literally,  ye  have  been  filled 
up  in  His  fulness,  as  in  John  i.  16.  So  St.  Paul  had 
prayed  for  the  Ephesians  that  they  might  be  "  filled 
with  (or  rather,  up  to)  all  the  fulness  of  Grod,"  and 
"  ffrow  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ "  (Eph.  iii.  19;  iv.  13).  To  partake  of  the 
divine  pleroma  is  not  the  special  privilege  of  the 
initiated ;  it  belongs  to  all  who  are  imited  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Prinoipality  and  power.— See  chap.  i.  16.  His 
headship  over  all  angelic  natures  is  dwelt  upon  (as 
in  Heb.  i.  1 — 14)  with  obvious  reference  to  the  wor- 
shipping of  angels.  They  are  our  fellowservants  under 
the  same  Head.    (See  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.) 

(11)  The  ciromncision  made  without  hands.— 
This  abrupt  introduction  of  the  idea  of  circumcision 
would  be  difficult  to  understand,  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  enforcement  of  Jewish  observance 
so  strangely  mixed  with  this  "  philosophy"  at  Colossae. 
(Comp.  £ph.  ii.  11,  "  Te  who  are  called  tJncircumcision 
by  that  which  is  called  Cireumcision  in  the  flesh  made 
with  hands.'*)  The  phrase  "  made  without  hands  "  is 
so  constantly  used  of  neavenly  realities  (as  in  Mark  ziv. 
58;  2  Cor.  V.  1;  Heb.  iz.  11,  24),  as  opposed  to 
earthly  symbols,  that  it  comes  to  have  the  positive 
sense  of  *'  spiritual."  It  is  defined  below  as  **  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ " — ^that  which  Christ  has  given  us 
in  Himself —  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  circumcision 
which  is  now  "  nothing."  (On  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  the  Epistles  of  this  period,  comp.  with  this 
passage  Uph.  iL  11,  12 ;  Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  and  see  Notes 
there.) 

In  putting  off  the  body  .  .  .—The  words  '*of 

the  sina  "  are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.    They  are, 

no  doubt,  an  explanatory  gloss  to  soften  the  harshness 

of  the  phrase  "  the  body  of  the  flesh."    (1)  What ''  the 
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body  of  the  flesh  "  is  we  see  clearly  b^'  cliap.  iii.  9, 
**  having  put  off  the  old  man."  It  is,  hke  the  "  body 
of  sin "  (in  Bom.  vi.  6)  and  the  "  body  of  death  "  (in 
Rom.  vii.  24),  the  body  so  far  as  it  is,  in  the  bad  sense 
of  fhe  word  "flesh,"  fleshly;.  The  body  itself  is  not 
"put  off:"  for  it  is  not  evil;  it  is  a  part  of  the  true 
man,  and  becomes  the  temple  of  Grod.  It  is  only  so 
far  as  in  it  the  flesh  rebels  agiunst  the  spirit,  and  th(< 
"  old  man  is  gradually  corrupted  by  the  lusts  of 
deceit"  (Eph.  iv.  22),  that  it  is  to  be  "put  off." 
(2)  But  why  the  "body  of  the  flesh,"  and  not  the 
"  flesh  "  simply  ?  The  answer  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
Chrysostom  here  gives,  that  the  bodily  circumcision 
was  but  of  one  member,  in  mere  symbolism  of  one 
form  of  purity;  the  spiritual  cireumcision  is  the 
putting  away  of  the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  flesh, 
and  that,  too,  not  in  symbol,  but  in  reality. 

(12)  Buried  with  him  in  baptism  .  .  .—It  is 
very  interesting  to  compare  this  passage  with  Bom. 
vi  4,  "  Therefore  wo  are  buried  with  Him  in  baptism 
unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  In  the  former  clause  both 
are  identical.  In  the  latter  clause  this  Epistle  is 
stronger.  What  in  the  earlier  Epistle  is  the  "  likeness 
of  His  Besurrection  "  is  here  the  participation  of  it, 
"Ye  are  risen  with  Him."  Similarly,  instead  of  the 
simple  allusion  to  "  Christ *s  being  raised  from  tho 
dead,"  we  have  here  "  through  faith  in  the  operation  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  tne  dead."  Here,  as  in  the 
more  detailed  passage  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle  (chaps, 
i.  19—23;  ii.  5—7),  the  "operation,"  the  energy  of 
"  the  mighty  power  of  God,*'  is  conceived  as  actually 
working  Doui  m  the  Head  and  in  the  Body,  so  that  we 
through  it  partake  of  the  resurrection,  the  ascension, 
and  tne  glorified  majesty  of  Christ.  The  comparison 
shows  an  instructive  development  in  this  Epistle  of 
the  consequences  of  the  unity  with  Christ. 

This  passage  is  also  notable  for  the  obvious  contrast 
of  baptism,  as  a  spiritual  reality,  with  circumcision  as  a 
symbolic  form.  Each  is  the  entrance  into  a  covenant 
with  Grod ;  but  the  one  into  a  covenant  of  "  the  letter," 
and  the  other  into  a  covenant  of  "  the  spirit."  (See  the 
contrast  between  the  covenants  drawn  out  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  6—18;  Heb.  viii.  6;  ix.  28.)  In  the  earlier 
Epistles  cireumcision  is  contrasted  with  spiritual 
regeneration  (Gral.  vi.  15),  as  shown  by  various  signs, 
such  as  "  faith  working  by  love "  (Bom.  iv.  9 — 12 ; 
Gal.  V.  6),  or  "  keeping  the  commandments  of  God " 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19).  Here  this  contrast  is  still  as  strong  as 
ever;  but  baptism  being  (as  always)  looked  upon  as 
the  means  of  such  spiritual  regeneration,  is  brought  out 
emphatically  as  "  the  circumcision  of  the  Spirit."  As 
baptised  into  Christ,  "  we  are  the  circumcision,  who 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit "  (Phil.  iii.  3). 

(13)  And  you  .  .  .—Here,  exactly  as  in  Eph. 
ii.  1 — 18,  there  is  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  the 
word  "we"  and  the  word  "you,"  the  former  con- 
veying the  universal  statement  of  the  gospel  message 
of  merey,  the  other  applying  it  emphatically  to  the 
Grentiles,  as  Grentiles.    The  two  passages  should  be  read 
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Sis  Triumph  over  EviL 


'quickened  together  with  him,  having 
forgiven  you  all  trespasses ;  ^*>  blotting 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us, 


and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
his  cross ;  ^>  and  having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  shew 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 


side  by  side.  There  is,  as  ftlwajs,  strong  similarity,  yet 
•complete  independence.  Through  the  passage  of  the 
Ephesian  Epistle  there  runs  a  two-fold  idea,  tne  recon- 
cilement of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  God,  and  the  union  of 
both  in  one  Catholic  Church.  In  this  Epistle  it  is 
only  on  the  reconcilement  to  God  in  Chrbt  that  stress 
is  laid.  Even  the  detailed  expressions  of  the  two 
passages  illustrate  each  other  at  once  by  likeness  and 
by  variety. 

Dead  in  your  sins  and  the  unciroumoision  of 
your  flesh.— See  Eph.  ii.  1,  **  You  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  .  .  .  who  are  called  Uncircumcision 
by  that  which  is  called  Circumcision  in  the  flesh."  Here 
the  "  deadness  "  is  spoken  of,  as  coming  both  from  the 
actual  power  of  **  sins  *'  {transgressions) ^  and  from  the 
alienation  from  God  marked  by  uncircumcision.  In 
the  other  passage  the  uncircumcision  is  looked  upon 
only  as  a  name  of  reproach. 

Hath  he  quiokened.— It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  subject  in  this  sentence.  According  to  all 
analogy  it  should  be  "  God,''  yet  in  the  latter  clauses 
(as  in  verses  14, 15)  it  must  surely  be  *'  Christ."  Now, 
when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  parallel  passage,  we  see  an 
overt  change  of  subject.  Ix  is  said  (Eph.  ii.  5),  "  Gtod 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ " ;  ^  Gk>d  in  Clurist 
forgave  us  "  (Eph.  iv.  32) ;  but  *'  Christ  abolished  the 
Law,"  "  reconciled  us  to  God  on  the  cross."  This  sug- 
gests a  similar  change  of  subject  here  also,  which  must 
be  at  the  words  "  and  took  it  awav,'*  or  (for  the  tense 
here  is  changed)  "and  He  (Christ)  nath  taken  it  awav." 
This,  speaking  grammatically,  introduces  an  anomaly ; 
but  such  anomalies  are  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul, 
especially  in  passages  of  high  spiritual  teaching. 

Having  forgiven  you  .  .  .—There  is  no  corre- 
sponding clause  in  the  parallel  passage;  but  in  a 
different  context  (corresponding  to  chap.  iii.  13  of  this 
Epistle)  we  read,  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Ck>d 
in  Christ  forgave  you  "  (Eph.  \y.  32). 

W  Blotting  out  the  handwriting— i.e.,  canceZ- 
ling  the  bond  which  stood  against  tis  in  its  ordina/nces. 
The  "  lumdwriting  "  is  the  bond,  exacting  payment  or 
penalty  in  default.  (Comp.  Philem.  verse  i9,  "  I  Paul 
have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand ;  I  will  repay  it.") 
What  this  bond  is  we  see  by  Eph.  ii.  15,  which  speaks 
of  "the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances,"  there 
called  "the  enmity  slain  by  the  cross."  On  the 
meaning  of  "  ordinances  "  see  Note  on  that  passacfe. 
The  metaphor,  however,  here  is  different,  and  especiiuly 
notable  as  the  first  anticipation  of  those  many 
metaphors  of  later  theology,  from  Tertullian  down- 
wards, in  which  the  idea  of  a  debt  to  G<»d,  piud  for  us 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  "  a  satisfaction,"  is  brought 
out.  The  Law  is  a  bond,  "  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live.** 
**  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  On  failure  to  do  our 
part  it  **  stands  against  us."  But  Qod  for  Christ's  sake 
forgives  our  transgressions  and  cancels  the  bond.  It 
is  a  striking  metaphor,  full  of  graphic  expresmveness ; 
it  is  misleading  only  when  (as  in  some  later  theologies) 
we  hold  it  to  bo  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  wnole 
truth,  forgetting  that  legal  and  forensic  metaphors  can 
but  impertectly  represent  inner  spiritual  realities. 

And  took  it.--Properly,  and  He  (Christ)  hath  taken 
it  away.  The  change  of  tense  is  significant.  The  act 
of  atonement  is  over;  its  effect  remains. 


Nailing  it  to  his  cross.— At  this  point  the  idea 
of  atonement  comes  in.  Hitherto  we  have  heard 
simpler  of  free  forgiveness  and  love  of  God.  Now  the 
bona  is  viewed,  not  as  cancelled  by  a  simple  act  of 
divine  mercy,  but  as  absolutely  destroyed  by  Christ,  by 
''nailing  it  to  His  cross."  It  has  been  supposed  (as  by 
Bishop  Pearson)  that  there  is  allusion  to  some  custom  of 
cancelling  documents  hj  the  striking  of  a  nail  through 
them.  But  the  custom  is  doubtful,  and  the  supposition 
unnecessary.  Our  Lord  "  redeemed  us  from  Uie  curse 
of  the  Law,"  by  His  death,  "  being  made  a  curse  for 
US''  (GaL  iii.  IS).  St.  Paul  boldly  speaks  of  that  curse 
as  a  penalty  standing  against  us,  and  as  nidled  to 
the  cross  with  Hims^,  so  to  be  for  ever  cancelled 
in  the  great  declaration,  "It  is  finished."  If  any 
more  dcmnite  allusion  is  to  be  sought  for,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  refer  to  the  '* title"  on  the  cross, 
probablv  nailed  to  it.  Such  title  declared  the  exphma- 
tion  of  the  sufferer's  death.  The  cancelled  curse  of  the 
Law  was  just  such  an  explanation  of  the  g^reat  atoning 
death,  and  the  title,  decliuring  His  mediatorial  kingdom, 
diowed  the  curse  cancelled  tnereby. 

(15)  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers 
.  .  . — This  verse  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Not,  indeed, 
in  the  main  idea.  The  cross,  as  usual,  is  identified  with 
the  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil  which  it  won. 
The  very  phrase  "  made  a  show,"  is  cognate  to  the 
words  "put  Him  to  open  shame  "  applied  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion (Heb.  vi.  6).  The  apparent  triumph  of  the 
"power  of  darkness"  over  Him  was  His  real  and 
fflorious  triumph  over  them.  The  general  idea  is 
fomiliar  to  us,  telling,  as  in  the  noble  old  hymn  VexiUa 
Megis — 

••  How  of  the  Cross  He  made  a  throne 
On  which  He  reigns,  a  glorious  king." 

His  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  thief  was  the  first  act 
of  His  all-saving  royalty.  Accordingly,  taking  (as  in 
2  Cor.  iL  14—16)  his  metaphor  from  a  Roman  mumph, 
St.  Paul  represents  Him  as  passing  in  triumphal  maiesty 
up  the  sacred  way  to  the  eternal  gates,  with  all  the 
powers  of  evil  bound  as  captives  behind  His  chariot 
oefore  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels.  It  b  to  be  noted 
that  to  itaa  clause,  so  characteristic  of  the  constant 
dwelling  on  the  sole  glory  of  Christ  in  this  Epistle, 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  whicn  dwells  sim^y 
on  Christ  as  "our  peace,"  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  here  translated 
'*  having  spoileo."  Now  this  translation  (as  old  as 
St.  Jerome  s  Ynlgate),  makes  all  simple  and  easy ;  but 
the  original  word  certainly  means  "having  stripped 
Himself" — as  in  chap.  iii.  9,  "having  put  off  («ir/pped 
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off  from  ourselves)  the  old  man."  It  is  a  word  used 
by  St.  Paxil  alone  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  him 
only  in  these  two  passages,  the  latter  of  which  makes 
the  sense  perfectly  clear.  Being  forced,  then,  to  adopt 
this  translation,  we  see  that  the  words  admit  of  two 
renderings.  (1)  First,  "  having  8tri^)ped  from  Himself 
the  principalities  and  powers,"  that  is,  having  stripped 
off  tliat  condition  of  the  earthly  life  which  gave  them  a 
grasp  or  occasion  against  !mm.  But  this,  though 
adopted  by  manv  old  Greek  commentators  (Chrjr- 
sostbm  among  tne  rest),  seems  singularly  harsh  in 
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COLOSSI  ANS,    II.  and  Superstitious  AngelrvoorMp. 


in  it.^  ^•^  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,^ 
i7!*^wLDig  ^r  ^  respect^  of  an  holy- 
agaiiist  obso-  day,  or  of  the  new  moon^ 
let.e  JewiBh  ^j.  ^f  ^j^^  sabbath  days: 
ordinances.  "J.      t  •  iT      ^^^^'^^  j-^if^ - 

t*7)  which  are  a  shadow  of 

things  to   come;    but  the  body  is  of 


1  Or,  in  hinuelf. 

4  Or.  iudife 
agckintt  j/otk 

3   Or,   for   eating 

and  drinking. 
8  Or,  in  part. 

5  6r.  bnng  a 
voUiHtarif  in 
humUity. 


Christ.    <^^  Let  no  man  beguile  you* 

of     your     reward     in     a 

voluntary   humiUty^    and  ^^^'w^^^ 

worshipping  of  angels,  in-  against   snper- 

truding  into  those  things  ^o^p."*®^" 

which  he  hath  not  seen, 

vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind, 


expression  and  far-fetched  in  idea,  needing  too  mnch 
explanation  to  make  it  in  any  sense  clear.  (2)  Next, 
<*  having   nndothed    Himself,   He   made   a    show  of 

Srindpalities  and  powers."  On  the  whole  this  ren- 
ering,  although  not  free  from  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  apparent  want  of  connection  of  the  phrase  "  having 
stripped  Himself"  with  the  context,  seems  the  easiest. 
For  we  note  that  a  cognate  word,  strictly  analogous,  is 
used  thus  (without  an  ohject  following)  in  2  Cor.  v.  4, 
''Not  that  we  desire  to  unclothe  ourselves,  hnt  to 
clothe  ourselves  over  our  earthly  vesture."  The  context 
shows  that  the  meaning  there  is  *'to  put  off  the 
flesh."  This  is  sugsest^  stiU  more  naturally  in  the 
passage  before  us  By  the  preceding  phrase,  "  in  the 
putti^  off  of  the  hody  of  me  flesh^ — a  phrase  there 
used  of  the  flesh  as  evO,  but  found  in  chap.  i.  22  of  the 
natural  body  of  Christ.  Accordingly  many  Latin 
fathers  (among  others  Augustine)  rendered  "  stripping 
Himself  of  the  flesh,"  ana  there  is  some  trace  of  this 
as  a  reading  or  a  gloss  in  the  Greek  of  this  passage. 
Perhaps,  however,  St.  Paul  purposely  omitted  tne 
object  after  the  verb,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
bj  "  stripping  Himself  of  all "  that  He  conquered  by 
becoming  a  uiow  in  absolute  humiliation,  He  made  the 
powers  <n  evil  a  show  in  His  triumph. 

(16-1»)  To  the  warning  against  speculative  error 
succeeds  a  warning  against  two  practical  superstitions. 
The  first  is  simply  the  trust  in  obsolete  Jewish 
ordinances  (the  mere  shadow  of  Christ)  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Judaism.  But 
the  8e«>nd  presents  much  strangeness  and  novelty.  It 
is  the  **  worship  of  angels  "  in  a  "  voluntary  humility," 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  an  intimate  and  direct 
union  with  Christ  our  Head. 

(1^  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you.--That  is, 
impose  his  oton  laws  upon  you.  See  verse  8.  (Comp. 
Bom.  xiv.  3, 10,  «  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  P  " 
in  this  same  connection.) 

In  meat,  or  in  drink. — Or  rather,  in  eating  and 
drinking.  We  see  by  the  context  that  the  immediate 
reference  is  to  the  distinctions  of  meats  under  the 
Jewish  law,  now  done  away,  because  the  distinction 
of  those  within  and  without  the  covenant  was  also 
done  away  (Acts  x.  11).  (Comp.  on  this  subject 
the  half -ironical  description  of  Heb.  ix.  10.)  But 
a  study  of  Bom.  xiv.  2,  20,  21,  written  before  this 
Epistle,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  written  after  it — to  say 
nothing  of  the  tone  of  this  passage  itself,  or  of  the 
known  characteristics  of  the  later  Gnosticism  of  the 
ascetic  type — ^show  that  these  laws  about  eating  and 
drinking  were  not  mere  matters  of  kw,  but  formed 
significant  parts  of  a  ri^d  mystic  asceticism.  Of 
such,  St.  Paul  declares  indignantly  (Bom.  xiv.  17), 
'*  The  kingdom  of  Qod  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

An  holyday  (feast),  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
of  the  sabbath.-— Comp.  Isa.  i.  13, 14,  "  the  new  moons 
and  sabbaths    .    .    .  the  new  moons  and  the  appointed 


feasts  My  soul  hateth ; "  also  Ezek.  xiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ii.  13. 
The  "feast "  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  great  festivals ; 
the  "new  moon"  the  monthly,  and  the  sabbath  the 
weekly  solemnity.  With  this  passa^  it  is  natural  to 
compare  the  similar  passage  in  Gal.  iv.  10,  "  Ye  observe 
days  and  months  and  times  {special  seasoTis)  and 
years."  But  there  the  specially  Judaic  character  is  not 
so  expressly  marked ;  and,  in  fact,  the  passage  has  a 
wider  meaning  (like  Bom.  xiv.  56),  showing  the  dif- 
ferent position  which  even  Christian  festivals  held  in 
Apostolic  days.  Here  it  is  the  Jewish  festivals,  and  they 
alone,  which  are  noted.  It  is  obvious  that  St.  Paul 
gives  no  hint  of  any  succession  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  be, 
m  any  strict  sense,  a  "Christian  Sabbath."  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  itself  lingered  in  the 
Church,  as  having  a  kind  of  sacredness,  kept  sometimes 
as  a  fast,  sometimes  as  a  festival  But  its  observance 
was  not  of  obligation.  No  man  was  to  "  judge"  others 
in  respect  of  it. 

(17)  Which  are  a  shadow  .  .  •  but  the  body 
{the  substance)  is  of  Christ.— The  spirit  of  the  pas- 
sage is  precisely  that  of  the  argument  which  runs 
through  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  The  Law  had  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image 
(or,  substance)  of  the  things"  (Heb.  x.  1).  When  St. 
Paul  deals  with  the  legal  and  coercive  aspect  of  the 
Law,  he  calls  it "  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 
(See  Gal.  iii.  24,  and  Note  i^ere.)  When  he  turns  to 
its  ritual  aspect,  he  describes  it  as  simply  foreshadow- 
ing or  tvpiiying  the  substance;  and  therefore  useful 
bexore  the  revdation  of  the  substance,  useless  or  (if 
trusted  in)  worse  than  useless,  after  it.  In  every  way 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law  "  (Bom.  x.  4). 

(18)  Beguile  you  of  your  reward.— The  orij^al 
is  a  word  used,  almost  technically,  for  an  nnfair  judg- 
ment in  the  stadium,  robbing  the  victor  of  his  prize. 
The  prize  here  (as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  14)  is  the 
heavenly  reward  of  the  Christian  course.  In  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  back  to  verse 
16.  There  he  says, "  Let  no  man  arrogate  judgment  over 
you ; "  here,  **  iJet  no  man  use  that  arrogatea  juc^ment 
so  as  to  cheat  you  of  your  prize.  There  is  one  Jud^, 
who  has  right  and  who  is  righteous;  look  to  Him 
alone." 

In  a  voluntary  humility  and  worship.— This 
rendering  seems  virtually  correct,  though  other  renderings 
are  proposed.  The  original  is,  wiUing  in  humility  and 
worship,  and  the  phrase  "willing  in"  is  often  used 
in  the  LXX.  for  "delighting  in."  Other  translations 
are  here  possible,  thou^  not  without  some  harshness. 
But  the  true  sense  is  shown  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 
that  given  in  our  version,  by  the  words  used  below  to 
describe  the  same  process,  "  will-worship  and  humility." 

In  this  passage  alone  in  the  New  Testament  "humi- 
lity "  is  spoken  of  with  something  of  the  condemnation 
accorded  to  it  in  heathen  moralibr.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  and  instructive.  Humility  is  a  grace,  of 
which  the  very  essence  is  xmceHscionsness,  and  which, 
being  *     '*  "  "  "  *  '        ^' 

some 
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itself  negative,  caunot  live,  except  by  resting  on 
more   positive    quality,  such  as  faith  or  love. 
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Christ  ike  sole  Head, 


COLOSSIANS,  II. 


Death  with  Clmst. 


<^)  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands 
having    nomishment    ministered,    and 


1  Or.  etoiiMntt. 


knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  in- 
crease of  God.  <^>  Wherefore  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  ^ 


Whenever  it  is  consciously  cultiyated  and  "  delighted 
in,"  it  loses  all  its  grace;  it  becomes  either  unreal, 
"the  pride  that  apes  humility,"  or  it  turns  to  abject 
slayishness  and  meanness.  Of  such  depravations 
Church  history  is  unhappily  full. 

Worshipping  of  angels.— This  b  closelv  con- 
nected with  the  "  voluntary  humility  '*  above.  The  link 
of  connection  is  supplied  by  the  notice  in  the  ancient 
interpreters,  of  the  early  growth  of  that  unhappy  idea, 
which  has  iJways  lain  at  the  root  of  saint- worship  and 
angel-worship  in  the  Church — "  that  we  must  be  brought 
near  by  angels  and  not  by  Christ,  for  that  were  too 
high  a  thing  for  us  "  (Chrysostom).  With  this  passage  it 
is  obvious  to  connect  the  emphasis  laid  (in  Hob.  i.,  ii.) 
on  the  absolute  superiority  of  our  Lord  to  all  angels, 
who  are  but  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  heirs  of  salvation ;  *'  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  angel-worshin  in  Rev.  xxil  9,  "  See  thou  do  it 
not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant   .   .   .  worship  Grod." 

It  might  seem  strange  that  on  the  rigid  monotheism 
of  Judaism  this  incongruous  creature-worship  should 
have  been  engrafted.  jBut  here  also  the  link  is  easily 
supplied.  The  worship  of  the  angels  of  which  the 
Essenic  svstem  bore  traces,  was  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  Law  had  been  given  through  the  "  ministration 
of  angels  '*  (see  Acts  vii.  53 ;  Gal.  lii.  19),  and  that  the 
tutelary  guardianship  of  angels  had  been  revealed  in 
the  later  prophecy.  (See  Dan.  x.  10 — 21.)  For  thb  reason 
it  was  held  that  angels  might  be  worshipped,  probably 
with  the  same  subtle  distinctions  between  this  and  that 
kind  of  worship  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
ordinary  pleas  for  the  veneration  of  saints.  It  has  been 
noticed  tnat  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  the 
fourth  centurv,  several  canons  were  passed  against 
Judaising,  and  that  in  close  connection  with  these  it 
was  forbidden  "  to  leave  the  Church  of  God  and  go 
away  to  invoke  angels  '* ;  and  we  are  told  by  Theodore  t 
(in  the  next  century)  that  "oratories  to  St.  Michael 
(the  *  prince '  of  the  Jewish  people)  were  still  to  be 
seen."  The  "angels  "  in  this  naif- Jewish  system  held 
the  same  intermediate  position  between  the  Divine  and 
the  human  which  in  the  ordinary  Gnostic  theories  was 
held  by  the  less  personal  JEons,  or  supposed  emana- 
tions from  the  Godhead. 

Intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not 
Been. — (1)  There  is  a  remarkable  division  here,  both  of 
MSS.  and  ancient  versions  and  commentators,  an  to  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  the  negative.  But  the  balance 
of  MS.  authority  is  against  the  negative,  and  certainly 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  it  to  have  ^n  inserted  with  a 
view  to  make  an  easier  sense,  than  to  have  been  omitted 
if  it  had  been  originally  there.  (2)  The  general  meaning, 
however,  of  the  passage  is  tolerably  clear,  and,  curiously 
enough,  little  affected  by  either  alternative.  It  cer- 
tainly refers  to  pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge 
by  which  (just  as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1)  the  mind  is  said  to 
1)0  "  puffed  up."  We  note  that,  even  in  true  visions  of 
heavenly  things,  there  was  danger  lest  the  mind  "should 
be  exalted  above  measure "  (z  Cor.  xii.  7).  Now  the 
knowledge  here  pretended  to  is  that  favourite  know- 
ledge, claimed  by  Jewish  and  Christian  mystics,  of  the 
secrets  of  the  neavenly  places  and  especially  of  the 
grades  and  functions  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  St. 
Paul  brands  it  as  belonging  to  the  mind,  not  of  the 
spirit,  but  "  of  the  flesh ; "  for  indeed  it  was  really 


superstitions,  resting  not  on  faith,  but  on  supposed 
visions  and  supernatural  manifestations.  It "  intruded  " 
(or,  according  to  another  rendering,  it "  took  its  stand  *^ 
upon  the  secrets  of  a  region  which  it  said  that  it  "  had 
seen,''  but  which,  in  truth,  it  "  had  not  seen.'*  If  we 
omit  the  negative,  the  Apostle  is  quoting  its  claims;  if 
we  insert  it,  he  is  denying  their  justice. 

0»)  Not  holding  the  Head.— In  this  la^  the  fatal 
error.  All  these  speculations  and  superstitions  inter- 
fered with  the  direct  hold  of  the  soul  on  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  as  the  Head,  from  whom  alone,  as  being  "  the 
image  of  the  invisible  Gk>d,"  come  all  spiritual  life 
and  growth.  Therefore  they  had  a  practical  and 
spiritual  importance. 

From  wnich  all  the  body  .  .  .— Comp  Eph.  iv. 
15, 16,  and  see  Note  there.  The  a^ement  is  nearly 
verbal,  but  the  characteristic  difference  of  idea, 
so  often  noted,  is  still  traceable.  There  the  body 
"  maketh  increase  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in 
love ; "  here  the  increase  is  simply  "  the  increase  of 
God  " — the  increase  which  God  gives,  and  which  grows 
into  His  likeness.  In  this  pass^e  there  is  iQso  a 
gfreater  scientific  exactness:  tne  "joints  and  bands" 
are  the  "  articulations  and  ligaments ; "  the  two  func- 
tions thereof  are  the  diffusion  of  nourishment  and  the 
knitting  together  of  organic  unity. 

(20—23)  In  this  and  the  succeeding  section,  St.  Paul, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Head,  draws 
out  the  practical  consequences  of  partaking  of  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  Clmst.  In 
virtue  of  the  former  participation,  he  exhorts  them  to 
be  dead  to  the  law  of  outward  ordinances  j  in  virtue  of 
the  latter,  to  have  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod. 

(20)  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ— The  whole  idea 
of  the  death  with  Christ  and  resurrection  with  Him  is 
summed  up  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  vi.  3 — 9,  in  direct  con- 
nection (as  also  here,  see  verse  12)  with  the  entrance 
upon  Christian  life  in  baptism,  "  We  are  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  unto  death  ...  we  are  dead  with 
Christ  ...  we  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death  .  .  .  that  like  as  Cnrist  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life  .  .  .  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  His  resurrection  .  .  .  alive  to  Grod  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  The  death  with  Christ  is  a  death 
unto  "  the  life  of  the  flesh."  But  this  may  be  (as  in 
Rom.  vi.  1,  2,  6,  7, 11)  **  the  life  of  sin  ";  or  it  maybe 
the  outward  and  visible  life  "of  the  world."  The 
latter  is  the  sense  to  be  taken  here.  This  outward  life 
is  under  "  ordinances  "  (see  verse  1),  under  the  "  rudi- 
ments of  the  world  "  (see  verse  8),  or,  generally, "  under 
law."  Of  such  a  life  St.  Paul  says  (in  GaL  li.  19),  "  I 
through  the  Law  died  to  the  Law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God."  There  (Ghd.  iv.  9),  as  here,  he  brands  as 
unspiritual  the  subjection  to  the  "  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  "  of  mere  ordinances.  Of  couree  it  is  clear 
that  in  their  place  such  ordinances  have  their  value,  both 
as  means  to  an  end,  and  as  symbols  of  an  inner  reality 
of  self-devotion.  The  true  teaching  as  to  these  is  found 
in  our  Lord's  declaration  to  the  Pharisees  as  to  spiritual 
things  and  outward  ordinances,  "These  things  (the 
spiritual  things)  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  othera  (the  outward  observances)  undone" 
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Pretentious  hut  Unreal 


of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in 
the  world,  are  ye  subject 
SK't^^  *°  ordinances,  W  (touch 
deadnesB  in  not;  taste  not;  handle 
S^Li^"""^  not ;  W  ^hich  aU  are  to 
perish  with  the  using) ; 
after  the  commandments  and  doctrines 


1  Or,    punishing, 
or,  not  tparing. 


of  men  ?  (23)  Which  things  have  indeed  a 
shew  of  wisdom  in  will  worship,  and 
humility,  and  neglecting  ^  of  the  body ; 
not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of 
the  flesh. 

CHAPTER   ni.— (1)  If  ye  then  be 


(Matt.  Txiii.  23).    In  later  times  St.  Paul  declared  with 

£'  idieial  calmness,  "  The  Law  is  good  if  a  man  use  it 
wfolly"  (I  Tim.  i  8).  But  to  exalt  these  things  to 
the  first  place  was  a  fatal  superstition,  which,  hoth  in 
its  earlier  and  later  phases,  he  denounces  unsparingly. 

(21)  Touch  not;  taste  not;  handle  not.— The 
first  and  last  of  these  renderings  should  be  inverted. 
There  is  id  the  commands  a  climax  of  strictness. 
"Handle  not"  (the  unclean  thing),  "taste  it  not," 
"  touch  it  not "  with  one  of  your  fingers.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  these  commands  are  negative,  not  positive. 
They  are  marked  by  the  ordinary  ascetic  preference  of 
spiritual  restraint  to  spiritual  energy. 

(22)  Which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using.— 
It  has  been  doubted  wheAer  these  words  (which  are 
literally,  aU  which  things  go  to  corruption^  or  desiruc- 
Hon,  in  the  using)  are  the  continuation  of  the  ascetic 
ordinance,  or  the  comment  of  the  Apostle.  But  the 
last  word — ^which  signifies,  not  only  "using,"  but 
"  waang  up  " — seems  to  decide  for  the  latter  alternative. 
The  things  are  things  which  go  to  destruction  and 
are  used  up.  What  permanent  effect  can  they  leave 
behind  P  See  1  Oor.  viii.  8  (whether  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  or  the  words  of  the  Corinthians,  accepted  as  true 
by  him),  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  Grod :  for  neither, 
if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are 
we  the  worse.'*  It  is  but  an  echo  of  our  Lord's  own 
teaching  as  to  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  (Matt. 
XV.  16, 17 ;  Mark  xiii.  18, 19). 

After  the  commandments  .  .  .—See  verse  8,  and 
Note  there.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xxix. 
13,  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xv.  7,  8;  Mark  vii.  6,  7) 
in  relation  to  these  ceremonial  observances. 

(23)  Will  worship,  and  humility  .  .  .—It  seems 
difficult  to  connect  these  words  with  the  merely  cere- 
monial observances  immediately  above;  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  description  of 
the  superstitious  worship  of  the  angels  given  in  verse  18. 
**  Will  worship  "  is,  indeed,  nearly  what  we  call  super- 
stition— ^the  constant  craving  for  objects  to  which  we 
may  find  some  excuse  for  pa^g  reverence.  The  prefix 
Mplies  in  sense,  though  not  m  grammatical  form,  to  the 
"numility  "  also ;  a  studied  humility  being  either  a  pre- 
tence or  a  self -degradation.  But  in  the  words  "  neglect- 
ing of  the  body"  (properly,  beinff  unsparing  of  it  in 
hvdahi^,  and  ^nenlly  careless  of  it)  we  pass  to  the 
ceremonial  ordmances.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  superstition  and  false  asceticism  were  connected 
together— the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  sup- 
posed spiritual  insight  of  the  former. 

Which  things  .  .  .  flesh.— This  passage  is 
difficult.  (1)  Our  version  translates  literally,  and  would 
seem  to  re^rd  the  last  words  as  simplv  an  explanation, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  false  teachers,  of  "  neglect- 
ing of  the  body,"  as  "  not  honouring  it  for  the  satis- 
faction, or  surfeiting  of  the  flesh ; "  and  we  certainly 
find  that  the  Jewish  ascetics  did  brand  the  most  neces- 
sary satisfaction  of  appetite  as  a  "  surfeiting  of  the 
flesh."  But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion—that,  in  that  case,  St.  Paul  would  leave  the  false 
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pretension  without  a  word  of  contradiction,  which  is 
almost  incredible.  Hence  (2)  we  must  regard  the  "  not 
in  any  honour  "  as  antithetical  to  "  the  show  of  wisdom." 
The  ordinances,  says  St.  Paul,  have  "  a  show  of  wisdom  " 
but  "are  in  no  honour,*'  t.e.,  are  "of  no  value."  The 
common  use  of  the  word  rendered  "honour,"  for 
"price,"  or  "pay"  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  6;  Acts  vi.  34; 
vii.  16;  xix.  19;  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  1  Tim.  v.  17), 
would  readily  lend  itself  to  this  sense.  The  only  doubt- 
ful point  (3)  is  the  interpretation  of  the  last  words,  "  for 
the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  pnnwe  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Hence  we  must 
dismiss  all  reference  to  a  right  honouring  of  th^  body 
by  innocent  satisfaction  of  its  needs.  We  have  there- 
fore to  choose  between  two  interpretations.  Some  in- 
terpret "of  no  value  against  the  satisfaction  of  the 
flesh."  But,  though  the  Greek  will  bear  this  sense,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  common  sense  of  the  preposition  used ; 
and  its  adoption  would  expose  the  whole  phrase  to  the 
charge  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity.  The  other  inter- 
pretation is  "  of  no  real  value  "  (tending)  "  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  flesh."  This  is  abrupt,  but  suits  well 
the  indignant  and  abrupt  terseness  of  the  passage.  It 
gives  (quite  after  St.  Paul's  manner)  not  only  a  denial 
of  the  "neglecting  of  the  body,"  but  a  retort  on  the 
false  teachers  of  the  very  charge  they  made  against 
their  opponents.  (Comp.  the  use  of  the  word  "  dogs," 
in  Phil.  iii.  2.)  It  conveys  a  most  important  truth. 
That  "  extremes  meet "  we  know  well ;  and  that  there 
is  a  satisfaction  of  the  fleshly  temper  (see  above,  verse 
18)  in  the  attempt  over  much  to  curb  the  flesh,  the  whole 
history  of  asceticism  bears  witness.  Moreover,  this  in- 
terpretation alone  gives  a  completeness  of  antithesis. 
To  "the  show  of  wisdom"  it  opposes  the  "no  real 
value;"  to  the  j^retended  "neglecting  of  the  body" 
the  real "  satisfaction  of  the  flesh." 

ni. 

(1—4)  As  the  partaking  of  the  death  of  (IThrist  taught 
the  negative  lesson  of  aeath  to  the  Law,  so  the  par- 
taking of  His  resurrection  teaches  the  positive  lesson 
of  the  spiritual  life.  We  observe  that  this  celebrated 
passage  occupies  a  place  at  the  close  of  the  doctrinal 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
even  greater  passage  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
(3od  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  1—16).  It 
is  unlike  that  passa^,  because,  summing  up  the  main 
teaching  of  this  Epistle,  it  dwells  simply  on  the  close 
personiu  relation  of  all  souls  to  God  m  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  at  once  "  the  image  of  Gk>d,"  and  the  one  Mediator 
between  (^  and  man.  It  is  like  it  (and  like  other 
passages  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity)  because  it 
passes  on  from  Cnrist  risen  to  Clmst  in  heaven:  it 
takes  for  granted  our  being  risen  with  Christ,  and 
bids  us  in  heart  to  ascend  to  heaven  now,  and  look 
forward  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  in  the  hereafter. 

(1)  If  ye  then  be  risen  (rather,  ye  row)  with 
Christ.— In  these  words  is  marked  the  be^ning  of 
the  spiritual  life,  referred  evidently  to  baptism.     (See 
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The  Life  hid  in  God. 


risen  with  Christ,  seek  those    things 
...  which    are    above,    where 

App^^  their  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
resurrection  hand  of  God.  ^^^  Set  you 
^h^<^.  affectioix>  on  things  above, 
ritufdlife.         not    on    things    on    the 


1  Or,i 


earth.  (')  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
W  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory.  ^^'  Mortify  therefore 
your    members    which    are    upon   the 


chap.  ii.  12.)  It  is  a  "  resurrection  with  Christ "  and 
in  Christ ;  as  such  it  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail  in  Rom.  vi. 
1 — 14.  We  may  note  that  this  phrase,  implying  a 
sudden  passing  xrom  death  unto  life,  accords  more 
exactly  with  the  idea  of  adult  baptism,  accepted  in  con- 
scious faith,  and  leading  at  once  to  a  new  life ;  while 
the  later  phrase,  '*  regeneration "  (Tit.  iil  5),  which 
speaks  of  the  soul  as  passing,  indeed,  at  once  into  a 
now  condition,  but  as  having  only  the  undeveloped  germ 
of  the  new  life,  corresponds  more  closely  with  the 
idea  of  the  infant  baptism,  which  gradually  superseded 
the  other.  Here  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  Apostle  goes  on  at  once  to  the  next 
st^e  of  the  ^iritual  life. 

Clirist.~Tbe  name,  four  times  repeated,  has  in  all 
cases  the  article  prefixed  to  it.  iSvidentl^  it  used 
emphatically  to  refer  to  our  Lord,  as  our  Mediator — our 
Prophet,  Pnest,  and  King. 

Seek  those  things  which  are  above  •  .  •  set 
your  affection  on  things  above.— Here  we  have 
the  siMtual  life  in  its  continuance.  It  is  described, 
(1)  first,  as  "seeking  the  things  above" — that  is, 
looking,  and  so  growing,  to  perfdction.  This  charac- 
teristic is  dwelt  upon  with  great  fulness  and  beauty 
in  Phil.  iii.  12—16.  (2)  Next,  in  a  still  higher  strain, 
as  "setting  our  affection  on  the  thingps  above,"  or, 
more  properly,  caiching  the  spirit  of  the  things 
above,  being  "  heavenlv-minded  "  ahready — anticipating 
heaven,  not  only  in  nope,  but  in  tone  and  temper, 
seeing  things  as  Qod  sees  them,  and  seeing  all  in 
relation  to  Him.  On  this  we  may  again  compare  the 
great  passage  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  on  our  **  citizenship  of 
heaven."  Of  such  heavenly-mindedness  we  have, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  the  calm  and 
loving  certainty  of  St.  John's  Epistles.  (3)  These  two 
graces  must  be  united      In  the  one  is  tlie  secret  of 

Sowth,  in  the  other  the  present  earnest  of  perfection, 
oreover,  the  higher  gnce  must  follow  from  the 
former;  "for,  where  our  treasure  is,  there  vrill  our 
heart  be  also." 

Where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
GocL—- The  allusion  is  emphatic.  Heaven  is  to  us,  in 
itself,  a  vague  expression  of  unknown  bliss.  It  is 
made  definite  to  the  Christian  by  the  thought  of  Christ, 
in  His  glorified  humanity,  there  enthron^  in  n^ajesty, 
''preparing  a  place  for  us,"  and  drawing  us  to  be 
with  Him.  (r<rote  a  similar  emphatic  reference  in 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  and  comp.  Eph.  ii.  6,  "  He  raised  us  up, 
and  made  us  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  ) 

This  glorious  idea  of  Christ  m  heaven,  and  heaven  in 
Christ,  runs  through  the  whole  book  of  the  Bevelation 
of  St.  John,  from  the  opening  Epistles  to  the  last  vision 
of  gloiy. 

(5  Xe  are  dead.— Properly,  ye  died.  See  chap.  ii. 
20,  and  Note  there.  The  phrase  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  whole  sense,  both  of  "  death  to  sin  "  and  "  death  to 
tlie  visible  world." 

Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  .  .  . 
Christ  who  is  our  life. — In  these  two  phrases,  again, 
we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  expression  of  the 
same  truth.    (1)  first,  "our  life  is  hid  with  Chrbt  in 
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Grod."  The  spiritual  life  in  man  is  a  "hidden  Ufe,'^ 
having  its  source  in  God ;  the  full  conviction  of  it,  as 
distinct  from  the  mere  instinctive  consciousness  of  it  in 
the  mind  itself,  comes  only  from  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
image  of  Grod  in  us,  and  is  sustuned  by  constant  com- 
munion with  Him.  If  Grod  be  our  Goa  at  all,  we  must 
live ;  for  "  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  tho 
living  "  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  It  is  also  "  hid  with  Christ'* 
Our  Lord's  ascent  to  His  glory  in  heaven  is  at  once  the 
pledge  and  the  means  oi  this  our  spiritual  communion 
with  Gk>d.  It  is  "  with  Him  "  that  we  can  "  in  heart 
and  mind  ascend;"  it  is  "with  Him"  that  we  can 
"  continually  dwell."  (2)  But  this  is  not  all.  "  Christ 
is  our  life  "  now  as  well  as  hereafter.  This  is  simply  a 
summary  of  the  two  truths ;  "  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  (see 
GaL  ii.  iO),  as  the  source  of  life ;  and  "  To  me  to  live 
(the  actual  condition  of  life)  is  Christ "  (Phil.  L  21). 
It  is  but  a  brief  exnression  of  faith  in  the  truth  whicn 
our  Lord  Himself  declared  (John  xi.  25),  "  I  am  the 
Life ;  whoso  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 
(Comp.  John  xiv.  6.)  Hence  our  spiritual  life  is  not 
only  a  being  "with  Christ;"  it  is  also  unity  vrith 
Christ  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

(^)  When  Christ  .  .  .  shall  appear,  then  shall 
ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory  .—This  describes 
the  last  stage  of  the  spiritual  life — the  gloiification  with 
Christ  in  heaven,  manifesting  what  now  is  hidden,  and 
^rfecting  what  exists  only  in  germ.  (Comp.  1  John 
iii.  1,  2,  *'  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  Qod,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Hiwi  as  He  is.**)  This  same  conclusion  ends  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  PhiL  iii  21. 

In  all  these  Epistles  we  note  how  constant  a  reference 
there  is  to  the  "glory  of  God,"  and  to  the  share  in  it 
reserved  for  us.  So  we  also  note  the  especial  reference  to- 
the  "appearance  of  Christ"  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (see 
1  Tim.  vL  14;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  iv.  1,  8;  Tit  li.  13),  and 
the  constant  revelation  of  it  in  the  Apocalvpse. 

The  whole  passage  forms  a  complete  ana  magnificent 
picture  of  the  spiritual  life  in  Chnst — ^the  means  of  ita 
beginning,  the  signs  of  its  presence,  and  the  hope  of  its 
close.  It  may  l«  compared  with  Uie  fuller  yet  hardly 
completer  picture  of  Bom.  viil 

[5.  Practical  Exhortation,  General. 

(1)  Negative.— To  Mortify  the  Old  Man,. 

by  fleeing  from — 
(a)  Uncleanness  and  lust  (verses  5—7) ; 
(h)  Wrath  and  malice  (verse  8); 
(c)  Falsehood  (verse  9). 

(2)  Positive.— To   Put   on   the  New  Man, 

making  Christ  our  "  all  in  all." 
(a)  In  love  and  peace,  as  shovm  in  mercy, 
humility,     patience,      and    forgiveness 
(verses  10 — 15) ; 
(6)  In  thanksgiving  (verse  16) ; 
(c)  In  living  to  the  glory  of  Ood  (verse  17) ; 
(The  whole  of  this  section  stands  in  close  parallelism, 
frequently  in  verbal  coincidence,  with  Eph.  iv.  20 — vL  9. 
There  are,  however,  constantly  emerging  indications- 
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and  put  on  the  Nevf. 


earth;   formcation,  uncleaiiness,  inor- 
dinate affection,  evil  con- 
teiP'i^:  cupiscence,  and  covetous- 
iniraeainstthe  ness,  which    is    idolatry  : 

^IrS^lSS:  ^""^  *^^  ^^^  things*  sate 
the  wrath  of  God  cometh 
on  the  children  of  disobedience :  <^>  in  the 
which  ye  also  walked  some  time,  when 
ye  lived  in  them.  <®)  But  now  ye  also 
put  off  all  these ;  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy,  filthy  communication  out  of 


your  mouth.  W  Lie  not  one  to  another, 
seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds ;  <^^)  and  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
in  knowledge  after  the  17.  ^General 
image  of  him  that  created  exportation  to 
him:    (^)  where  there  is  the^^^^ew 

neither    Greek    nor    Jew,  ™"i!*  i^?^ 
•  zate  in  Chzist. 

curcumcision  nor  uncircum- 

cision.  Barbarian,   Scythian,  bond  nor 

free:    but  Christ    ia  all,    and    in  all. 


of  independence  of  handling.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Ephesian  Epistle  is  foller  and  deeper  in  treatment ; 
and,  moreover,  it  constantly  hrings  oat,  in  relation 
hoth  to  moral  duty  and  to  tne  observation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  great  characteristic  doctrine  of  the 
muversal  nnity  in  Christ.  This  Epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  briefer  and  more  incisive,  and  has  only  slight, 
though  clear,  indications  of  the  idea  so  powerfully 
wor]^  ont  in  the  other  Epistle.)] 

Yerses  5 — ^9  contain  the  negative  section  of  St.  Panl's 
practical  appeal,  drawing  out  the  consequences  of  the 
"  death  with  Christ,"  id  the  mortification  of  all  ten- 
dencies to  impurity,  malice,  and  falsehood.  For  these 
are  the  opposites  to  purity,  love,  and  truth — ^the  three 
great  attributes  of  Grod,  and  therefore  the  three  chief 
graces  of  man. 

(<)  Mortify  therefore  your  members  which 
are  U];>on  the  earth. — The  expression  is  doubly- 
unique.^  It  is  the  only  passage  where  "mortification" 
— ^the  killing  of  anythmg  in  us — ^is  enjoined ;  and  it  is 
also  notable,  as  not  explicitly  distinguishing  between  the 
members  themselves,  and  tbie  evil  of  which  Qiey  are  made 
the  instruments.  The  sense  is,  of  course,  clear  enough. 
It  corresponds  to  the  **  crucifying  the  flesh  "  of  Gal.  v. 
24 ;  and  the  idea  of  evil,  mostly  expressed  plainly  in  the 
word  "  flesh,"  is  here  hinted  m  the  phrase  "  which  are 
on  the  earth,"  that  is,  which  are  busied  with  earth  and 
bind  us  down  to  the  earthly  life.  The  particular  word 
"  members  "  is  perhaps  suggested  by  our  Lord's  com- 
mand to  "  cut  off  the  righthand  "  and  "  pluck  out  the 
right  eye  **  if  they  cause  us  to  offend  (Matt.  v.  29,  30). 
But,  as  a  rule,  Smpture  more  clearly  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  members  and  **  the  law  of  sin  in  the 
members  "  (Bom.  vii.  6, 23) ;  and  we  are  usually  bidden 
not  to  "kiU  our  members,"  but  to  turn  them 
from  "instruments  of  unrighteousness"  to  be  "instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  God  "  (Bom.  vi.  13).  The 
fact  is  that  this  passage  contains  only  half  the  truth, 
corresponding  to  the  death  with  Christ,  and  not  the 
whole  truth,  including  also  the  resurrection  to  the 
new  life.  Accordingly,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  the 
members  to  be  mortmed  are  actually  identified  with 
the  vices  of  the  old  man  residing  in  them. 

Pomioation,  xmeleanneBS  .  .  .  covetons- 
ness,  which  is  idolatry.— See  Eph.  v.  3,  and  Note 
there. 

Inordinate  affection,  evil  ooncupiaoenoe.— 
These  words  are  not  found  in  the  parcel  passage. 
The  word  rendered  "inordinate  affection  "  is  the  general 
word  for  "  passion "  {pathos).  It  is  found  united  to 
"  c(mcup!scenc« "  in  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  "  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence." Both  words  here  are  general  words, 
denoting  the  condition  of  soul,  of  which  "  fornication  " 
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and  "covetousness"  are  both  exemplifications.  This  is 
the  condition  of  unrestrained  passion  and  desire,  the 
former  word  implying  a  passive  receptiveness  of  im- 
pression from  without,  the  other  the  positive  energy  of 
desire  to  seek  gratification.  Comp.  GaL  v.  24,  "the 
affections  "  (|9a««iorw)  and  "  lusts."  Of  such  a  tem^r 
Article  iX.  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  with 
sinjpilar  accuracy,  not  that  it  is  sm,  but  that  it  has 
in  itself  raJtionem  peccati,  that  is,  the  initial  principle 
of  sin. 

(7)  In  the  which  ye  also  walked  some  time, 
when  ye  lived  (were  limng)  in  them.— The  former 
condition  of  heathenism  was  that  in  which  "  they  were 
living,"  with  contagion  of  evil  on  every  side.  But 
St.  I^ul  is  not  content  without  noting  their  own  active 
participation — "ye  walked  in  them."     (Comp.  Eph.  iv. 

(8)  Anger,  wrath,  malioe,  blasphemy  (slander--^ 
see  Eph.  iv.  .31  and  Notes  there),  filthy  commimioa- 
tion.— The  word  is  "  foul,"  and  the  context  here  seems 
to  show  that  it  refers  to  grossness  of  insult  and  abuse, 
rather  than  (as  Id  the  cognate  word  of  Eph.  iv.  4)  to 
"filthiness." 

(9)  Lie  not  one  to  another.— Comp.  Eph.  iv.  25, 
and  note  the  characteristic  insertion  there  of  a  clause 
to  which  there  is  nothing  here  to  correspond,  "for  we 
are  members  one  of  another." 

Seeing  that  ye  (have)  put  off  the  old  man.— 
Comp.  the  fuller  description  of  Eph.  iv.  22 — 24i. 

(10—17)  In  these  verses  we  have  the  corresponding 
positive  exhortation,  connected  with  the  idea  of  re- 
surrection with  Christ,  through  which  we  put  on  the 
new  man,  holding  Christ  to  be  our  all  in  all.  Of  the 
new  nature  there  are  two  marks — ^towards  man  love  in 
all  its  various  forms,  towards  God  thanksgiving  and 
living  to  His  glory. 

(10)  The  new  man,  which  is  {being)  renewed* 
— There  are  here  the  same  two  different  words  which 
are  found  in  the  parallel  passage.  (See  Notes  on  Eph.  iv. 
22 — 24).  "  The  new  man  "  is  here  properly  the  youth- 
ful man  "  which  is  renewed,"  that  is,  to  which  is  given 
a  nature  really  fresh  and  new. 

(11)  Where  there  is  neither  .  .  .—This  passage 
naturally  suggests  comparison  vrith  GaL  iii.  28.  **  There 
is  neither  «few  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free ;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  :  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Jesus  Christ."  In  comparing  the  passages  (jMissing 
bv  the  insertion  here  of  "  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,"  which  is  simply  explanatory  of  "Jew  nor 
Greek  ")  we  notice  in  this — (1)  The  insertion  of  "  bar- 
barian,  Scythian."  This  insertion  is  clearly  intended 
to  rebuke  that  pride  of  intellect,  contemptuous  of  the 
unlearned,    which    lay   at   the    root    of   Gnosticisnu 
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and  in  Tluankfvl  Devotion, 


(^>  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of 
'God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  longsuffering ;  <^>  forbear- 
ing one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel^ 
against  any:  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you,  so  also  do  ye.    ^*)  And  above  all 


1  Or,  eomplabd. 


these  things  pvt  on  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfeetness.  ^^^  And  let 
the  peace  of  Grod  rule  in  your  hearts, 
to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one 
body;  and  be  ye  thankful.  <^^>  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admonishing 
one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 


The  "barbarian"  was  simply  the  foreigner  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  11) ;  the  "  Scythian "  was  the  savage, 
towards  whom  the  contempt  implied  for  the  "  barbarian  " 
assumed  explicitness,  and  reached  its  climax.  (2)  The 
omission  of  "  male  nor  female."  In  the  Oriental  society, 
as  in  Galatia,  the  dimity  of  women  needed  to  bo  asserted 
against  supposed  mferiority.  In  Greek  or  GrsBcised 
society,  as  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Colosss,  the  new 
"  freedom  "  of  the  gospel  was  apt  to  be  abused  to  license; 
hence  it  was  rather  the  **  subjection  "  of  women  whidi 
needed  to  be  suggested.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  3—16; 
xiv.  34,  35 ;  Eph.  v.  22—24;  and  1  Tim.  il  11—15.) 
(3)  Whereas  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  unity  of  all  with  one  another  in  Christ,  here  (as  usual) 
the  great  truth  is  that  "Christ  is  all  things  and  in 
all."  In  1  Cor.  xv.  28  we  have  this  phrase  applied  to 
Grod,  in  contradistinction  to  the  office  of  the  Son  in  His 
mediatorial  kingdom.  Here  it  is  in  reference  to  that 
kingdom  that  it  is  used.  In  it  Christ  (see  Eph.  i.  23) 
"  fills  all  in  all ;  "  and  by  His  universal  mediation  all 
"  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God."  He  is  all  that  can  be 
needed,  and  that  both  ''in  all  thin^"  and  "in  all 
persons."  But  under  both  aspects  the  catholicity  of 
the  gospel  is  equally  brought  out ;  here  bv  the  direct 
union  of  all  alike  with  Christ,  there  by  the  resulting 
uni^  of  all  with  one  another. 

(12)  Elect  of  God.— For  the  description  of  the 
election  here  signified  see  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  6.  The  name  is 
obviously  apphed  to  the  wnole  Church,  as  "elect  to 
privilege  " ;  it  is  not  opposed  to  "  called  "  (as  in  Matt. 
XI.  16),  but  coincident  with  it,  representing,  indeed,  the 
secret  act  of  Qod*B  gracious  will,  which  is  openly  mani- 
fested in  calling.  (Comp.  the  other  instances  of  the 
word  in  the  Epistles,  Rom.  viii.  33 ;  xvi  13 ;  1  Tim.  v. 
21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  TO.  i.  1 ;   1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  xvii.  14.) 

Holy  and  beloved.— Of  such  election  there  are 
bere  two  signs.  The  elect  are  "  holy,"  consecrated  to 
God  in  thought  and  life;  and  "beloved,"  accepted 
and  sustained  in  their  consecration  by  flis  love.  Both 
epithets  belong  to  them  as  conformed  to  the  image 
of  Christ  (Rev.  viii.  29) ;  for  He  is  "the  Holy  One  of 
God  "  (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34),  who  "  sauctines  Him- 
self for  us,  that  we  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth " 
(John  xvii.  19);  and  He  is  also  the  "Beloved,"  the 
"Son of  God's  love"  (chap.  i.  13;  Matt.  iii.  17;  Eph.  i. 
16),  and  we  are  accepted  in  Him.  The  two  epithets  here 
seem  intended  to  prepare  for  the  two-fold  exhortation 
following.  They  are  "beloved,"  therefore  they  should 
lovo  one  another  (verses  12 — 15) ;  they  are  holy,  there- 
fore they  should  thank  God  and  live  to  His  glory 
(verses  16, 17). 

(12.  13)  Comn.  Eph.  iv.  2,  31;  v.  1,  2.  The  word 
"  tendcrheartoa "  m  those  passages  corresponds  to 
the  "  bowels  (or,  heart)  of  mercies "  here ;  "  kind- 
ness" and  "forgiveness,"  "humility,"  "gentleness," 
"forbearance,"  appear  in  both.  But  the  enumera- 
tion here  is  more  exact  in  order  of  idea.  St.  Paul 
starts  with  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  of  com- 
passion or  sympathy;  he  next  dwells  on  "kindliness  1 


and  lowliness  of  mind,"  which  are  closely  akin,  since 
readiness  to  oblige  others  grows  naturally  out  of  a  self- 
neglectful  humiUty ;  from  these  he  passes  to  "  gentle- 
ness and  long-suffering  "  in  case  of  injury,  ready  "  to 
forbear  and  to  forgive ;  lastly,  from  these  particulars 
he  rises  to  the  general  spirit  of  "  love,"  nmng  under 
"the  peace  of  God." 

(13)  Even  as  Christ  forgave  you.— The  MS.  au- 
thority is  in  favour  of  the  word  "Lord"  instead  of 
Christ ;  but  since  the  name  "  Lord  "  is  specially  applied 
to  Christ  in  these  Epistles  (see,  for  exainple,  Eph.  iv.  5) 
there  is  no  real  difference.  In  Eph.  iy.  31  we  have  "Grod 
in  Christ  forgave  you,"  because  there  the  example  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  Afan,  is  afterwards  to  be  set  f ortii  em- 
phatically as  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  (verse  2),  and 
hence  the  free  mercy  of  forgiveness  is  naturally  attri- 
buted to  "  Grod  in  Christ"  Here,  in  accordance  with  the 
emphatic  exaltation  of  Christ,  as  all  in  all,  the  simpler 
phrase  "  Christ  (or,  the  Lord)  forgave  you "  is  em- 
ployed. 

(14)  Above  all.— Properly,  over  all—ta  a  bond  or 
cincture  to  keep  all  together.  Love  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple, harmonising  all  the  special  graces  named  above. 

The  bond  of  perfeetness.— The  bond  of  that 
harmony  of  character  which  is  perfection.  The  phrase 
is  remarkable,  apparently  suggested  by  the  cl^m  to 
perfection,  set  up  by  the  Gnostic  teachers.  They 
sought  such  perfection  in  knowledge  peculiar  to  the 
few ;  St.  Paul  in  the  love  which  is  possible  to  all.  For 
as  he  elsewhere  urges  (1  Cor.  viii.  1), "  Knowledge  puffs 
up,  charity  builds  up ;"  knowledge  gains  a  fancied  per- 
fection, charity  a  real  perfection. 

(15)  The  peace  of^  Ck)d.— The  true  reading  is  the 
peace  of  Christ — that  which  He  gives  (John  xiv.  27), 
that  which  He  is  (see  Eph.  ii.  14).  The  ordinary  read- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  Phil  iv.  7.  This  yerse 
forms  a  link  between  the  preceding  exhortation  to  love 
of  man,  and  the  following  exhortation  to  a  loving  and 
thankful  service  of  (jod.  The  "  peace  of  Christ "  is  the 
sense  of  unity  in  Him,  with  our  fellow-men  and  with 
Qod.  We  are  "  called  to  it  in  one  Body,"  of  which  He  is 
the  Head.  (Comp.  the  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 22;  where,  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  character  of  that  Epistle,  the  unity  "in  one 
Body,"  here  only  alluded  to,  is  worked  out  in  vividness 
and  detail.) 

(16)  The  word  of  Christ. — Here  again  the  definite 
phrase,  "  the  word  of  Christ,"  takes  the  place  of  the 
commoner  phrase,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "  the  word 
of  Grod."  It  is  to  "  dwell  in  their  hearts."  Hence  it 
is  the  engrafted  word  "  (Jas.  i.  21) — the  truth  of  Christ 
conceived  in  the  heart,  striking  root  into  it,  and  making 
it  its  dwelling-place.  It  will  be  observed  how  all  such 
phrases  prepare  for  the  full  conception  of  Him  as  Him- 
self "the  Word  of  God." 

In  all  wisdom.— The  symmetry  of  the  original,  "  in 
all  wisdom  teaching  ...  in  grace  singing,"  sug- 
gests the  connection  of  the  words  with  those  following, 
not,  as  in  our  version,  with  those  going  before.    The 
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haHhwed  in  tlte  Lard. 


spiritnal  songs,  singmg  with  grace  in 
yonr  hearts  to  the  Lord.  <^^)  And  what- 
soever ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
him.    <^^  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 

your  own  husbands,  as  it  is 
gbap.iii.  18,19.  fit  in  the  Lord,  (i®)  Hus- 
and^iwbaSd^  bands,  love  you/r  wives,  and 

be  not  bitter  against  them. 
^>  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
^^      ...  things:    for    this    is   well 

2L  ^Dnty  of  pleasing  unto  the  Lord. 
cMldren     and  (21)   Fathers,   provoke    not 

your    children    to    anger, 


fathers. 


lest  they  be  discouraged.    <22)  Servants, 

obey    in   aU   things    yowr  ^  ^ 

masters  according  to  the  ir.  i.   Duty  of 

flesh  I  not  with  eyeservice,  servants     and 

1  "1     J      •      masters, 

as    menpleasers;     but    m 

singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God  : 
(23)  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily, 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men; 
(^J  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  the  inheri- 
tance: for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ. 
(^>  But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall 
receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath 
done:  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons. 


indwelling  Word  of  Grod  is  described  as  manifesting 
itself,  first,  in  the  wisdom  of  mutual  teaching,  next,  in 
the  grace  of  hearty  thanksgiving. 

Teaching  and  admonishing  .  .  .—Here  a^m 
we  have  at  once  general  identity  and  special  distmc- 
tion  between  this  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Eph.  v. 
19,  20.  There,  as  here,  we  nave  the  •*  speaking  to  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs," 
"  the  sinnn^  in  the  hearts  to  the  Lord, '  and  the  spirit 
of  "  thankfulness."  But  there  the  whole  is  described 
as  a  consequence  of  '*  bein^  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and, 
as  an  outburst  of  that  spiritual  enthusiasm,  of  which  ihe 
spurious  excitement  of  arunkenness  is  the  morbid  carica- 
ture. Here  the  thought  starts  from  "  the  word  of  Christ 
in  the  soul,"  realised  through  the  eif  t  of  the  Spirit  by  all 
our  faculties ;  and  it  divides  itself  accordingly  into  the 
function  of  teaching,  which  bears  on  the  mind ;  '*  the 
singing  in  grace "  of  thankfulness,  which  comes  from 
and  goes  to  the  heart;  and  the  "  doing  all  in  the  name 
of  Christ,"  which  belongs  to  the  outer  sphere  of  action. 

Psalnis  and  hymns. — The  ascription  to  these  of 
an  office  of  "  teaching  and  admonition  "  describes  what 
is  their  real,  though  indirect,  effect.  In  the  Church,  as  in 
the  world,  he  who  "  makes  a  people's  songs  "  really  guides 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  hearts.  For  good  and  for 
eyjl  the  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church  have  largely 
influenced  her  theology. 

(17)  All  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 
Comp.  here  the  more  general  exhortation  of  1  Cor.  x. 
31,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  Grod."  This  is  the  first  principle 
of  all  godly  life.  The  main  object  of  all  life,  speculative 
or  practice,  is  declared  to  be,  not  our  own  happiness  or 
perfection,  not  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  but  the 
**  glory  of  God  " — the  carrying  out  of  His  will,  and  so 
nuuiiiestinf^  His  moral  attributes.  We  are  taught  that 
if  we  "  seek  this  first,  all  the  other  tllbigs  shall  be  added 
onto  us."  But  here  we  have  the  principle,  not  only  of 
godly  life,  but  of  Christian  life.  It  does  all  "  in  the 
name  of  Christ,"  that  is,  as  conformed  to  His  image, 
and  so  being  His  representative ;  it  looks  up  thankfully 
to  God  our  Father,  out  it  is  through  Him,  **  having  our 
sonship  by  adoption  "  through  His  all-sufficient  media- 
tion. Its  desire  is,  not  only  that  God  may  be  glorified, 
hut  that  "  He  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  iv.  11).  Once  more  we  trace  here  the  special 
and  emphatic  purpose  of  the  Epistle. 

Chap.  iii.  18— i v.  1  deals  with  the  three  great  rela- 
tions of  life — ^between  wives  and  husbands,  children 


and  parents,  servants  and  masters.  In  this  section  we 
have  the  dosest  parallelism  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (chaps,  v.  22— vi.  9).  But  the  treatment  of 
the  first  relation  is  far  briefer,  having  nothing  to 
correspond  to  the  g^rand  and  characteristic  comparison 
of  marriage  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  Even  in  the  second  there  is  somewhat  gfreater 
brevity  and  simplicity.  The  third  is  dwelt  upon  with 
marked  coincidence  of  language,  and  at  least  equal 
emphasis.  We  can  hardly  aoubt  that  the  presence  of 
Onesimus,  the  runaway  slave,  suggested  tnis  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  right  relation  between  the  slave  and 
his  master. 

[It  will  only  be  necessary  to  note  the  few  points  in 
which  this  section  differs  notably  from  the  parallel 
passage.] 

[6.  Special  Exhortation  as  to  the  relations 
of  life. 

(1)  The  Duty  op  Wives  and  Husbands  (verses 

18, 19). 

(2)  The  Duty  of   Children  and   Pabents 

(verses  20,  21). 

(3)  The  Duty  op  Slaves  and  Masters  (chaps. 

iii.  22— iv.  1).] 

(18)  As  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.— For  the  explanation 
of  this  special  fitness  "in  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  in  virtue  of 
Christian  unity,  see  the  grand  description  of  Eph.  v. 
23,  24,  32,  33. 

(19)  Be  not  bitter. — Properly,  grow  not  bitter ,  suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  exasperated.  The  word  is  used 
metaphorici^y  only  in  this  passage,  literally  in  Rev.  viii. 
11 ;  X.  9, 10. 

(21)  Provoke  not  .  .  .  to  anger.— This,  in  the 
text  followed  by  our  version,  is  borrowed  from  Eph.  vi  4. 
The  true  reading  is  nrovoke  to  emulation,  as  in  2  Cor. 
ix.  2.  What  is  forbidden  is  a  constant  and  restless 
stimulation,  *'  spurring  the  willing  horse ;  '*  which  will 
end  in  failure  and  despondency. 

(22-25)  Compare  throughout  Eph.  vi.  5—9.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  this  passage  is  the  strong  emphasis  laid 
on  "  the  reward  of  the  inheritance. "  "  The  reward  "  is  in 
the  original,  a  perfect  recompense  or  requital.  The  **  in- 
heritance "  is  exactly  that  wnich  no  slave  could  receive ; 
only  a  son  could  he  an  heir  {GeL  iv.  7).  Hence  the 
slave  on  earth  is  recognised  as  a  son  in  heaven.  He 
"serves  the  Lord,"  but  his  service  is  the  perfect 
freedom  of  sonship. 

(25)  He  that  doeth  wrong  is  clearly  here  the 
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arid  Watchfidnesg^ 


CHAPTEE   IV.— (1)    Masters,    give 

unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just 

and  equal;  knowing  that  ye  also  have 

a  Master  in  heaven.     (^^  Continue  in 

prayer,  and  watch  in  the 

^i^ho^tel  sa^^  ^i^^  thanksgiving; 
tion  to  praver  ^^^  withal  praying  also  for 
^  watchful-  ^g^  that  God  would  open 
unto  us  a  door  of  utter- 
ance, to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds :  <*^  that 
I  may  make  it  manifest,  as  I  ought 
to  speak.  (*>  Walk  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the 
time,  t*^  Let  your  speech  he  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye 


A.D.M. 


may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every 
man.  ^^  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus 
declare  unto  you,  who  is  ^^,  . 
a  beloved  brother,  and  a  cJommendation 
faithful  minister  and  fel-  ofTychicusand 
lowservant  in  the  Lord:  ^^®®^^^ 
(®)  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  he  might  know  your 
estate,  and  comfort  your  hearts ;  <*>  with 
Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother,  who  is  one  of  you.  They  shall 
make  Imovm  unto  you  all  things  which 
are  done  here.  (i^>  Aristarchus  my  fel- 
lowprisoner  saluteth  you.  Chap.  iv.  lo— 
and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  J^nj^gJ.^^^^ 
Barnabas,  (touching  whom  fellow-workers. 


master  (see  Eph.  vi.  9),  though,  of  coarse,  the  phrase 
cannot  be  Hmited  to  him. 

IV. 

(1)  Just  and  equal.— The  word  "  equal,"  or,  rather, 
the  substantive  so  translated,  has  the  sense  either  of 
"  equity  "  or  **  equality."  The  former  is  far  commoner 
(especially  in  connection  with  justice),  and  probably  all 
that  b  intended  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  run- 
ning through  the  passage  is  of  a  common  fellow-service  to 
Chnst  of  all  alike,  and  in  chap.  iii.  II  we  are  reminded 
that  **  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free." 
Perhaps,  therefore,  St.  Paul  desired  that  his  readers 
should  remember  that  in  some  points  aU  are  literally 
equal  before  (xod. 

[7.  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle. 

(1)  Final  Exhortation  to  prayer  (especially  for 

St.  Paul  himself),  and  to  wisdom  towards  those 
without,  both  in  deed  and  in  word  (verses 
2—6). 

(2)  Commendation  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus 

(verses  7—9). 

(3)  Salutation  from  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Jus- 

tus, Epaphras,  Luke,  Demas  (verses  10 — 14). 

(4)  Charge  to  this  Chui'ch  to  exchange  greetings 

and  letters  with  the  Laodicean  Church,  and 
special  charge  to  Archippus  (verses  15—17). 

(5)  Final  Salutation  (verse  18).] 

(2-4)  Comp.  the  almost  exact  parallel  in  Eph.  vi. 
18 — ^20,  and  see  Notes  there. 

(3)  A  door  of  utterance. — Comp.  a  similar  phrase 
in  I  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  There,  however,  the 
opened  door  is  the  door  of  external  opportunity ;  here 
the  "  door  of  utterance  "  is  the  removal  of  all  mtemal 
impediments  to  preaching. 

(5)  Walk  in  wisdom  .  .  .  redeeming  the 
time. — In  the  parallel  passage  (Eph.  v.  15)  we  have 
"  walk  strictly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,"  and  the 
limitation  "  towards  them  that  are  without ''  is  omitted, 
although  it  is  added  that  "the  days  are  evil.**  The 
context,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference,  is  different,  and 
the  idea  also  somewhat  different.  There  the  "  strict- 
ness*' and  "wisdom*'  are  to  guard  against  excess  or 
recklessness  within ;  here  the  "  wisdom "  is  to  watch 
against  external  dangers  and  make  full  use  of  external 
opportunities. 

C^)  Seasoned  with  salt.— It  seems  impossible  not 
to  trace  here  a  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  in  Mark 


ix.  50,  "  Salt  is  good :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  salt- 
ness,  wherewith  will  ye  season  itP  Have  salt  in 
yourselves.**  There  tne  salt  is  spoken  of  as  the 
preservative  from  corruption,  and  the  warning  aeainst 
"  corrupt  '*  words  in  Eph.  iv.  29  has  been  thought  to 
point  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  context  appears 
certainly  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  salt  is  to  teach 
"  how  to  answer  every  man,**  and  that  this  answer  (Hke 
the  "reason,"  or  drfence,  of  I  Pet.  iii.  15)  is  to  be 
given  to  "those  without.'*  Probably,  therefore,  the 
"  seasoning  with  salt  '*  is  to  provide  against  insipidity 
(thus  according  to  some  extent  with  the  classic  usage  of 
the  word).  Their  speech  is  to  be  primarily  "  with  grace,'* 
kindled  by  the  true  life  of  Christian  grace  in  it ;  secon- 
darily, however,  it  is  to  have  Rood  sense  and  point,  so 
as  to  be  effective  for  the  mquirer  or  against  the 
scoffer. 

(7,  8)  These  verses  present  an  almost  exact  verbal 
coincidence  with  Eph.  vi.  21, 22,  on  which  see  Notes.  In 
the  verses,  however,  which  follow,  the  particularity  and 
detail  of  this  Epistle  stand  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  brief  generality  of  Eph.  vi.  23,  24.  Remembering 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  sent  at  the  same  time,  ana 
that  Ephesus  was  a  church  far  better  known  than 
Coloss8B,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  supporting  the 
idea  of  an  encyclical  character  in  our  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

(9)  Onesimus.— See  Philem.  verses  10—17.  The 
emphatic  reference  to  him  as  being  "  faithful  and  be- 
loved "  like  Tychicus,  and  "one  of  you  "  like  Epaphras^ 
is  a  remarkable  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  exhortation 
as  to  slaves  and  masters  in  tne  preceding  chapter. 

(10)  Aristarchus  my  fellowprisoner.  —Ap- 
parently a  Jew,  one  "  of  the  circumcision."  But  he  is 
"  of  Thessalonica,"  and  is  first  named  (in  Acts  xix.  22) 
as  dragged  with  Gains  into  the  theatre  in  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus ;  thence  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4), 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  Asia,  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
When,  after  two  years'  captivity,  the  Apostle  starts 
from  CsBsarea  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  Aristarchus  is 
again  named  by  St.  Luke  as  "  being  with  us "  (Acta 
xxvii.  2).  From  this  fact,  and  from  his  being  called 
here  "  my  fellow-prisoner  "  (a  name  which  there  seems 

,  no  adequate  reason  to  consider  as  metaphorical),  it  would 
I  appear  that,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
Aiistarchus  really  shared  his  captivity.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  little  curious  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verses  23,  24),  sent  at  the  same  time,  it  is  Epaphras 
who  is  called  the  fellow-prisoner,"  while  Aristarchus  is 
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ScdtUatiam/ram  the  Brethren^ 


COLOSSIANS,  IV. 


specially  from  Epaphraa. 


ye  received  commandments :  if  he 
come  unto  you,  receive  him;)  0^^  and 
Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus,  who  are 
of  the  circumcision.  These  only  are  my 
fellow- workers  unto  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  have  been  a  comfort  unto  me. 
i^)  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant 
of  Chnst,  ssJuteth  you,  always  labour- 


1  Or,  ffr<viii0i. 
lOr./Ulid 


ing  ^  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that 
ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete '  in 
aU  the  will  of  God.  (^)  For  I  bear  him 
record,  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for 
you,  and  them  that  are  in  Laodicea,  and 
them  in  Hierapolis.  (^*^  Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,  and  Demas,  greet  you. 
<^>  Salute  the  brethren  which  are  in 


simply  classed  among  the  feUow-laboorers."  This 
Tanaoon  is  interesimg  to  ns  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  independence  and  gennineness  in  the  Epistles ; 
but  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  mere  conjecture, 
such  as  that  of  their  altematelj  sharing  the  Apostle's 
captivity. 

Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.— The  notices 
of  John  Mark  in  the  New  Testament  are  full  of 
interest.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  him  since  the  day 
when  St.  Paul  rejected  him  from  his  function  of 
*'  ministration,'*  because  on  the  former  journey  he  had 
"  deserted  "  them  at  Perga,  and  had  "  not  gone  with 
them  to  the  work  "  (Acts  xv.  38).  Then  he  had  gone 
with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  to  take  part  in  an  easier 
work,  nearer  home  ana  under  the  kindly  guardianship 
of  his  uncle.  Now  the  formal  charge  to  tne  Colossiau 
Church  to  "  receive  him  " — a  kind  of  "  letter  of  com- 
mendation" (2  Cor.  iii.  1) — evidently  shows  that 
ih€7-  had  known  of  him  as  under  St.  Paul's  displeasure, 
and  were  now  to  learn  that  he  had  seen  reason  to  restore 
him  to  his  confidence.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
Mark  is  named,  as  of  course  (verse  24),  among  his 
••  fellow-labourers."  In  St.  Paul's  last  Epistle,  written 
almost  with  a  dying  hand  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  there  is  a 
touch  of  peculiar  t>athos  in  the  charge  which  he,  left 
alone  in  prison  witn  his  old  companion  St.  Luke,  gives 
to  Timothy  to  brin^  Mark,  as  now  being  right  service- 
able for  the  "  ministration "  from  which  he  had  once 
rejected  him.  Evidently  St.  Paul's  old  rebuke  had 
done  its  work,  and,  if  Mark  did  join  him  in  his  last 
hours,  he  probably  thanked  him  for  nothing  so  muc^ 
as^  for  the  loving  sternness  of  days  gone  by.  Before 
this,  if  (as  seems  likely)  he  is  the  "Marcus,  my  son " 
of  1  Pet.  V.  13,  he  was  with  St.  Peter,  and  must  be 
identified  with  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  subsequently, 
as  tradition  has  it,  bishop  and  martyr  at  Alexandria. 

(11)  Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus.— The  surname 
"Justus"  is  found  in  Acts  I  23;  xviii.  7;  we  learn 
from  tradition  that  by  it,  or  by  its  equivalent,  St. 
Janics,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  was  known.  In  this  case 
it  is  curious  that  one  who  bore  our  Lord's  name  should 
also  have  been  known  by  a  surname  which  was  His 
peculiar  title,  "  the  Just  One."  (See  Acts  xxii.  14 ;  and 
comp.  Luke  xxiiL  47.)  Of  this  Justus  there  is  no  other 
notice,  not  even  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  in  which 
all  the  other  names  recur. 

Who  are  of  the  eiroumoision.  These  only 
.  •  . — ^The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  notices  seems  to 
indicate— what  is  m  itself  likely— that  the  brethren  who 
held  aloof  from  St.  Paul  in  "strife  and  envy,"  and 
whose  conduct  produced  that  sense  of  isolation  of 
which  he  speaks  so  pathetically  in  Phil.  ii.  20,  were  "  of 
the  circumcision."  Out  of  them,  only  AristArchns, 
Mark,  and  Justus  were  true  fellow-workers,  and  as 
«uch  *•  a  comfort "  to  the  Apostolic  labourer. 

(12)  Epaphras.-^See  Note  on  chap.  i.  7. 
Servant  of  Christ. — ^A  title  assumed  by  St.  James 

and  St.  Jude,  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul  himself,  but  given 
by  him  only  to  Timothy  (PhiL  i.  1)  and  to  Epaphras 
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here.  Of  course,  all  Christians  are  "servants  of 
Christ."  But  the  name,  as  applied  here,  is  no  doubt 
distinctive  of  some  peculiar  character  of  service. 

Labouring  fervently.— Properly,  wrestling  in 
agony  of  prayer,    (See  Bom.  xv.  30.) 

Perfect  and  complete.— The  word  here  found  in 
the  best  MSS.  for  "complete"  is  used  in  Rom. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  5,  for  "fully  convinced"  or  "persuaded." 
This  is  probably,  though  not  perhaps  necessarily,  its 
meanine^  nere.  In  the  two  epithets — perfect  and  fully 
estabHsned  in  conviction — we  may  again  trace,  as 
before,  reference  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers  to  exclusive  perfection  in  wisdom.  St.  Paul's 
true  fellow-worker,  like  himself,  prays  that  this 
perfection  mav  belong  to  all,  and  that  it  may  have  its 
basis  not  in  the  secrets  of  heavenly  knowledge,  but  in 
the  revealed  "  will  of  God." 

(13)  On  the  natural  union  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis 
with  Colossffi,  partly  local  and  historical,  partly,  no 
doubt,  having  reference  to  their  conversion  by  the  same 
instrumentality  (of  Epaphras),  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  1 
and  Introduction.  Epaphras  is  said  to  have  great 
"  zeal "  (properly,  great  Uwowr)  of  anxiety — ^finding  vent 
in  the  wrestling  in  prayer  noted  above — for  all  three 
cities,  for  whichlie  evidently  still  felt  himself  responsible. 
In  such  responsibility,  as  in  the  charges  of  Timothv  and 
Titns,  we  see  the  link  between  the  apostolate  of  this 
period  and  the  episcopacy  of  the  future. 

(1^)  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas.— 
Comp.  Philem.  verse  24.  The  original  is  even  more 
emphatic,  *'Luke  the  physician,  the  beloved  one." 
Demas,  on  the  contrary,  is  barely  named.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  tojpass  on  in  thought  to  the  last  notice  of  the 
two  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  "  Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world  ....  only  Luke 
is  with  me." 

On  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  St.  Paul,  see  IntrO' 
duction  to  the  Acts,  Here  we  need  only  remark  that 
the  emphatic  mention  of  him  as  "  the  beloved  physician  " 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  both  as  physician  and  as 
friend  that  St.  Luke,  now,  as  in  the  last  captivity,  was 
with  the  AposUe.  Though  the  captivity  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  ideas,  severe,  it  must  have  told  upon 
his  weak  and  shattered  health. 

(15)  The  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea.— 
The  comparison  of  this  phrase  with  the  more  ffenoral 
"  church  of  the  Laodiceans  "  below  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  some  special  body  of  Christians — Dr.  Lightfoot 
suggests  a  "  family  of  Colossiau  Christians " — at 
Laodicea  is  here  referred  to.  But  more  probably  the 
whole  of  the  Laodicean  Christians  are  meant  in  both 
passages.  In  their  individual  character  they  are  "  the 
brethren  in  Laodicea; "  when  they  are  gathered  to  hear 
the  Epistles  they  are  the  "Church  (literally,  the 
Christian  assembly)  of  Laodicea." 

And  Nymphas.— There  is  a  curious  variety  of 
reading  here.  Some  MSS.  have,  as  in  our  version, 
"the  church  in  his  house;"  some,  "in  her  house;" 
the  best  reading  seems  to  be  "in  their  house."    The 
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Message  to  Laodicea, 


coLOssiAi^s,  rv. 


The  Letter  Jrom  Laodicea, 


Laodicea,     and     Nymphas,     and    the 

Chap.  iv.  15—  chuTch  which    is    in    his 

IZ'  rS^^^  ^  house.     (i«)And  when  this 
the  Church  and        .  Ji     .  j 

to  ArchippuB.    epistle  IS  read  among  you, 


cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church 
of  the  Laodiceans;  and  that  ye  like- 
wise read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea. 
^^)  And  say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to 


second  of  these  readings  would  make  the  name 
"  Nympha,"  instead  of  "  Nymphas,"  with  which  the 
form  of  the  original  hardly  agrees.  The  last  reading 
(from  which  the  common  reading  of  our  version  is  pro- 
bably a  correction)  must  refer,  in  the  word  "  their,  to 
Nymphas  and  his  family.  Of  Nymphas  we  know 
nothing,  except  from  this  passage.  He  is  obviously  a 
man  of  importance,  a  centre  of  Church  life,  in  the 
Christian  community  at  Laodicea. 

The  chtirch  which  is  in  his  hoiise.~This 
phrase  is  found  elsewhere  only  as  applied  to  "  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  '*  (Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  to 
Philemon  (Philem.  verse  2).  Of  these  Aquila  and 
PriscilU  are  notable  Christian  teachers  (as  of 
Apostles,  Acts  xviii.  26)  and  confessors  (Bom.  xvi.  4) ; 
and  Philemon  is  spoken  of  as  a  "beloved  fellow- 
labourer,"  and  one  in  whom  **  the  saints  are  refreshed  " 
(Philem.  verses  1, 7).  Hence  this  "  church  in  the  house  " 
is  seen  to  have  gathered  only  round  persons  of  some 
mark  and  leadership.  The  houses  sanctified  by  such 
gatherings  were  the  parents  of  the  material  churches 
of  the  future. 

Since  the  word  "  church  "  means  nothing  more  than 
'*  general  assembly,"  it  is  obviously  capable  of  definition 
only  by  the  context.  If  undefined  it  is  universal — the 
whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ — otherwise  it  is  civic, 
as  is  most  common ;  or  domestic,  as  here.  Since  the 
uuits  of  society  were  then  the  family  and  the  city — ^not 
the  country,  or  province — we  read  not  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  "  churches  "  of  Achaia,  or  Galatia,  or  Mace- 
donia. National  churches  there  could  not  be ;  for  nations, 
OS  we  understand  the  term,  did  not  exist.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Church  was  fully  organised,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  ("parish,"  "diocese," 
&c.,)  still  followed  the  civil. 

(16)  When  this  epistle.— In  the  implied  direction 
to  read  this  Epistle  in  the  Church — a  direction  ex- 
pressly given  under  like  circumstances  to  the  Church 
at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  v.  27) — we  discern  the  method 
of  first  publication  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  in  the 
direction  to  interchange  Epistles  with  the  Laodicean 
Church,  we  trace  the  way  in  which  these  Epistles  became 
luore  widely  diffused,  and  recognised  as  authoritative  in 
the  Church  at  large.  Thus  it  was  that  they  were 
"  canonised,"  i.e.,  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  "  canon  "  or 
rule  of  divine  truth.  The  likelihood,  or  unlikelihood, 
of  this  public  reading  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  books, 
which  were  placed  among  the  "  doubtful "  by  Eusebius 
and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  fact  that  other 
books  (such  as  our  so-called  Apocryphal  books)  were 
also  publicly  read  was  the  cause  of  tneir  being  wrongly 
confused  with  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  epistle  from  Laodicea.— The  question, 
What  was  this  "Epistle  from  Laodicea  "  P  has  given  birth 
to  a  crowd  of  conjectures,  of  which  an  admirable  and 
exhaustive  examination  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Lightf oot's 
Excursus  on  this  verse.  But  many  of  these  may  be  at 
once  dismissed.  It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
obvious  parallelism  of  this  Epistle  from  Laodicea 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  itself,  that  it  was  a 
letter  not  from  the  Laodicean  Church,  not  from  any 
other  Apostle,  or  Apostolic  writer,  but  from  St.  Paul 
himself,  either  written  at  Laodicea,  or  (as  is  more 
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likely)  written  to  the  Laodicean  Church,  and  to  be  sent 
"  from  Laodicea  "  to  Colossee.  Hence  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  a  single  alternative— (1)  Is  it  an  Epistle 
which  has  been  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  found  in  the 
canon?  This  is,  of  course,  possible ;  it  cannot  be 
necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  difficult,  to  suppose  that  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  N^ow,  there  is  extiuit  an  "Epistle  to  the 
Laoaiceans,"  circulated  in  the  West,  and  Known  only 
in  the  Latin,  although  it  has  been  thought  to  bear 
traces  of  translation  from  a  Greek  original.  This 
letter  (for  which  see  Excursus  jB.)  is  obviously  a 
forgery,  probably  not  of  early  date,  being  little  more 
thim  a  tame  compilation  of  phrases  from  Si  Paul's 
Epistles.  Putting  this  unhesitatingly  aside,  we  may 
suppose  the  letter  to  have  been  lost.  But  this  is  a 
supposition  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  to  be  adopted, 
except  in  default  of  something  which  has  a  better 
chum  to  attention.  (2)  Is  it  some  other  of  St.  Paul's 
known  Epistles  P  Tlie  only  letter  which  is  noticed  in 
our  ordinary  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  written 
from  Laodicea  is  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  but 
this  is  put  out  of  the  question,  both  in  date  and 
character;  and,  moreover,  the  very  idea  of  a  letter 
written  from  Laodicea  at  this  time  is  negatived  by  St. 
Paul's  declaration  (chap.  ii.  1)  that  the  Laodiceans 
had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh.  A  fourth  century 
tradition  declares  our  "Epistle  to  the  Hebrews"  to 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans;  but  (setting 
aside  all  question  of  the  authorship)  the  whole 
character  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  make  this 
extremely  unlikely.  Far  the  most  probable  supposition 
identifies  it  with  our  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  For 
the  reasons  for  supposing  this  an  encyclical  letter,  see 
Introduction  to  that  Epistle.  In  particular  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Marcion  expressly  calls  it  an 
"  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  Laodicea  lay  lower  down 
the  valley,  and  was  the  larger  town :  an  encyclical  letter 
might  well  be  left  there  to  be  sent  on  to  Colossae.  The 
two  Epistles,  as  we  have  seen,  have  both  strong  Hkeness 
and  marked  distinction .  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  be  interchuiged,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  text. 

(17)  Say  to  Archippus.— Archippus  is  included  in 
the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (verse  1)  ap- 
parently as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  is  geneially 
thought  to  have  been  his  son.  He  held  a  "  ministry  * 
in  the  Church.  The  word  is  the  same  as  the  word 
"  diaconate,'*  but  it  is  obviously  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  precisely  as  in  the  charge  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv. 
5),  "  Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry  ; "  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  passage  here  suggests  that,  like  Timothy's, 
it  was  a  ministry  of  some  prominence  in  the  Church. 
Tradition  makes  him  afterwards  a  bishop  of  Laodicea ; 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  had  that  leadership  among 
the  presbyters,  from  which  the  episcopate  was  developed 
at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period.  Whether  this 
was  at  ColossaB — his  fatlier's  native  place — or  Laodicea, 
cannot  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  from  the  context. 
The  exhortation  comes  in  close  connection  with  Lao- 
dicea ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  stram^e  to  send 
through  one  church  a  message  to  a  chief  pastor  of 
another.  In  any  case  this  indirect  transmission  of 
a  charge  is  curious,  standing  in  marked  contrast  with 
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Final  SaltUoHon. 


the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received 
in  the    Lord,    that    thou 

Chap.  iv.  18.  ftdfilit,  08)  The  salutation 
by  the  hand  of  me  Paul. 


Final 
tion. 


saluta* 


Remember  my  bonds.     Grace  he  with 
you.     Amen. 

%  Written  from  Rome  to  the  Colossiana  by 
Tychicns  and  Oneeimos. 


the  direct  personal  addresses  of  the  Philippian  Epistle 
(Phil.  iv.  %  3). 

Which  thou  hast  reoeived  in  the  Lord.— 
Properly,  which  thou  dost  receive.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  he  received  it  from  St.  Paul,  or 
perhaps  Epaphnis.  The  phrase  is  *'  in  the  Lord,"  not 
"from  the  Lord."  Contrast  GraL  i.  12,  " I  received  it 
not  from  man,  neither  was  I  taught  bat  by  revelation 
of  Jesns  Christ." 

(18)  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul.— 
Comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  "  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of 
me  Paul,  whidi  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle."  This 
invariable  aatograph  salutation  was  "  Grace  be  with 
you"  in  various  forms,  from  the  brevity  of  the  text 
here  to  the  fulness  of  2  Cor.  xiii.  15,  which  has  become 
the  universal  Christian  blessing.  In  different  epistles 
it  is  associated  with  different  phrases  of  blessing,  or 
charge.    Thus  we  read  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man 


love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians  the  autograph  conclusion 
is  expanded  into  a  long  postscript  (cfiip.  vi  11 — 18). 
This  may  have  been  the  case  in  tiie  cognate  conclusion 
(chaps.  X.  —  xiii.)  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  possibly  from  the  words,  "Now  I 
Paul  myself,  &c.  Here  there  is  the  simple  and 
touching  addition — 

Bemember  my  bonds. — In  what  spirit  they  were 
to  be  remembered  we  may  gather  from  Eph.  ill  13 ; 
vi.  20;  Phil.  i.  13;  ii.  17.  St.  Paul  evidently  does  not 
disdain  to  use  his  captivity  as  an  appeal  for  sympathy 
(see  Philem.  verse  9) ;  but  mainly  he  dwells  on  it  as 
a  "  glory "  both  to  himself  and  to  his  converts.  In 
both  these  different  aspects  it  may  be  that  he  regarded 
it  himself,  according  as  he  looked  upon  it  ''  after  the 
flesh  "  in  the  natunu  feeling  of  humanity,  or ''  after  the 
spirit,"  in  the  higher  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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EXCURSUS   ON    IfOTES   TO   COLOSSIAIfS. 


EXCURSUS   A:  RELATION   OF   THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE   COLOSSIANS  TO  GNOSTICISM. 


It  is  not  intended  in  this  Excwsus  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  actual  historical  deyelopments  of 
those  singolar  phases  of  opinion,  classed  roughly  under 
the  name  of  "  Gnosticism  *'  (on  which  see  Nean- 
der's  Church  History,  Sect  IV .),  or  any  imitation  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  investigation 
of  the  connections  in  detail,  between  the  form  of  specu- 
lative and  practical  heresy  denounced  by  St.  Paul  at 
Colossse,  and  the  tenets  of  the  various  Gnostic  systems. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Commentary  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  inquire  ^nerally — 

(1)  Whi%  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Gnos- 
ticism P 

(2)  What  were  the  chief  problems  with  which  it 
dealt? 

(3)  How  far  it  could,  in  its  early  stages,  reasonably 
ally  itself  with  the  Judaic  svstem  ? 

(4)  What  was  its  early  relation  to  Christianity  P 

(I)  Gnosticism,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  absolute 
devotion  to  Chiosis,  or  "  knowledge."  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  "  knowledge,**  as  it  is  the  natural  delight 
of  man  as  man,  so  also  is  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles 
themselves — ^by  none  more  emphatically  than  St.  Paul, 
and  nowhere  more  emphatically  by  him  than  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity — ^as  one  of  the  signs  and 
means  of  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  image 
of  Christ.  In  every  one  of  the  Epistles  of  this  period 
St.  Paul  earnestly  desires  for  his  converts  progress  in 
knowledge.  (See  for  example  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Pml.  L  9 ; 
Col.  i,  9.)  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  Apostolic  teaching  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  his  school  extolled  the  **  true  Gnostic,*'  as  repre- 
senting some  of  the  higher  phrases  of  spiritual  life,  and 
reflectmg  in  some  senses,  more  distinctly  than  others, 
the  likeness  of  the  mind  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  But 
St.  Paul,  while  he  thus  delights  in  true  knowledge,  also 
speaks  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  of  a  "  knowledge  falsely  so 
called,'*  and  by  this  expression  appears  to  brand  with 
condemnation  the  spint  of  what  is  commonlv  called 
Gnosticism.  Where  then  lav  the  distinction  between 
the  false  and  the  true  "  knowledge  P  '* 

In  two  points  especially.  First,  Gnosticism  exalted 
knowledge  to  an  unwarranted  supremacy  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  made  Christianity  a  philosophy,  rather 
than  a  religion;  as  if  its  chief  internal  effect  was 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  rather  than  re- 
generation of  the  life,  and  ite  chief  desire,  in  rising  above 
self,  was  to  discover  abstract  truths  about  God  and  man, 
rather  than  to  know  God  Himself,  with  "  all  the  heart, 
all  the  soul,  and  all  the  stren^h,"  as  well  as  "  all  the 
mind."  Thus  it  fatally  disturbed  the  true  harmony  of 
the  speculative,  the  practical,  and  the  devotional 
elements  of  the  spiritual  life.  Energy  in  practical 
service,  and  love  m  devotion,  it  considered  as  good 
enough  for  the  mass  of  men,  but  knowledge  as  the  one 
mark  of  "  the  i)erfect.**  Like  all  philosophies,  it  was 
aristocratic ;  for  in  work  and  in  worship  all  might  take 
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their  place,  but  only  the  few  thinkers  could  "burst  into 
the  suent  sea  *'  of  the  higher  speculation.  There,  by 
the  esoteric  doctrine,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  set  apart  ^m  the  ordinary 
Christians,  for  whom  the  exoteric  or  popular  and  im- 
perfect teaching  mieht  suffice ;  and  sometimes  conceived 
that,  with  the  higner  mystic  knowledge,  they  might 
gain  also  mysterious  powers,  and  mvsterious  means  of 
approach  to  a  dirine  communion,  imknown  to  others. 

Secondl^r,  Gnosticism  also  departed  from  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching  in  relation  to  its  method  of  knowleage. 
St.  Paul  d^cribes,  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  Uie 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  process  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God.  He  prays  for  the  Ephesians  thus :  "that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  gfrounded  in  bve,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  .  .  .  and  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  (or 
rather,  tip  to)  afl  the  fulness  of  God."  The  order 
is  here  profoundly  significant.  The  knowledge,  being  a 
knowleage  of  a  Personal  God,  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  begins  in  faith — a  faith  which  knows  indeed  in 
whom  it  believes,  but  then  believes  on  Him,  as  having 
"the  words  of  eternal  life.*'  It  is  next  deepened  by 
love,  called  out  by  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
naturally  manifesting  itself,  partly  in  adoration,  partly 
in  active  service,  and  by  both  coming  to  Imow  more  and 
more  what  still  passes  complete  knowledge.  Finidly, 
even  in  its  ultimate  growth,  it  is  still  in  some  sense  the 
receiving  of  a  divine  light,  which  pours  in,  and  fills 
the  soul  with  the  revelation  of  Groa  It  does  not  fill 
itself,  but  it  "is  filled  up  to  all  the  fuhiess  of  God." 
Doubtless  in  all  this  the  energy  of  the  soul  itself  is  im- 
plied— ^first  to  believe,  then  to  love  and  to  work,  lastly 
to  open  itself  to  the  divine  truth :  but  it  is  throughout 
subordinate.  If  ever  St.  Paul  allows  it  to  be  said,  "  Te 
have  known  God,"  he  adds  the  correction  at  once,  "  or 
rather  are  known  of  Gtod.'*  The  process  of  Gnosticism 
was  fundamentally  different.  Faith  (it  thought)  was 
well  for  the  vulgar;  love,  especiallv  as  shown  in 
practice,  was  all  they  could  hope  to  add  to  faith.  But 
the  Gnostic,  ac<»epting  perhaps  the  vantage  ground  of 
ordinary  gospel  truth,  took  his  stand  on  it,  first  to  gaze, 
then  to  speculate,  then  to  invent,  in  his  own  intellectual 
strength — ^now  by  profound  thought,  now  by  wild  in- 
genuity of  fancy,  now  by  supposed  mvstic  visions.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  mixed  up  what  he  thought  he  saw 
with  what  he  went  on  to  infer  oy  pure  speculation,  and 
turned  what  were  simple  speculations,  probable  or  im- 
probable, into  professed  discoveries  of  truth.  Nothing 
IS  more  notable  in  the  full-grown  Gnostic  theories  than 
the  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  arbitrariness  of  specu- 
lations, which,  like  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  stand  self-condemned  by  their 
artificial  ingenuity. 

Now,  it  IS  clear  that  Gnosticism  so  viewed,  although 
its  full  development  waited  for  a  later  period,  belongs  in 
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essence  to  all  times.  It  arose  again  and  again,  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  whenever  the  gospel  had  won 
its  way  to  a  position  of  such  supremacy  over  actual  life 
as  to  challenge  speculation.  This  it  had  certainly  done 
at  the  dose  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  career,  in  all  the 
ciyilised  world  of  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  Roman  thought ; 
but  perhaps  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
proTinces  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  nome  of  Greek 
speculation,  and  now  the  common  meeting-ground  of 
Western  philosophy  and  Eastern  mysticism,  and  in  the 
£amous  city  of  Alexandria,  where  Greek  and  Jewish 
ideas  had  long  been  inextricably  blended  together.  As 
we  may  trace  its  modem  counterpart  in  much  of  the 
scientinc  and  metaphysical  speculation  of  our  own  da^, 
80  also  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  emerge  even  m 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  Rospel  confuted  a  highly 
cultivated  and  inqiiisitive  civilisation.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  old  traditions  that  Simon  Magus 
was  the  mrst  Gnostic,  it  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  germs 
of  Gnosticism  lay  in  his  view  of  Christianity,  recog- 
nising in  it  a  mystic  power  and  wisdom  greater  than 
his  own,  but  ignoring  iU  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  soul. 

(2)  The  great  subjects  of  Gnostic  speculation,  under 
all  its  strange  and  fantastic  varieties,  were  again  the 
two  great  Questions  which  at  all  times  occupy  the 
human  mina.  The  first  is  speculative.  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Phenomenal,  the  First  Cause  and  the 
actual  Universe  P  The  second  is  moral.  What  is  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Evil,  both  physical  and  moral, 
which  forces  itoelf  upon  our  notice,  as  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  a  world  essentially  g^ood  and  beautiful  ?  and  how 
can  we  explain  its  permitted  antagonism  to  the  First 
Cause,  which  is  presumably  ^oa?  To  these  two 
fundamental  questions,  belonging  to  all  time,  were 
added  two  others  belonging  to  the  centuries  just  before 
and  just  after  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  What  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
^^spensation  in  the  philosophy  of  Grod  and  Man? 
What  are  the  character  and  significance  of  the  Incar- 
nation, which  is  the  central  Christian  mystery  P 

With  regard  to  the  first  question.  Gnosticism  uni- 
versally accepted  the  conception  of  an  Eternal  God, 
sometimes  recognised,  whether  vividly  or  dimly,  as  a 
Person,  sometimes  looked  on  as  a  more  depth  {Bythos) 
or  abyss  of  Impersonal  Being.  But  it  insisted  that, 
in  respect  of  the  work  of  Creation  of  the  world  and  of 
humanity,  in  the  government  of  the  world  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  Himself  to  Man,  Grod  was  pleased,  or 
was  by  His  Nature  forced,  to  act  through  inf enor  beings, 
all  receiving  of  His  Pleroma  (or,  **  fulness  ")  in  different 
d^mes  of  imperfection,  and  connected  with  Him  in 
dinierent  degrees  of  nearness  through  ''endless  gene- 
alogies." These  emanations  might  be  regarded  as  per- 
sonal, such  as  the  "  Angels  of  God,"  the  "  Wora  of 
God,"  the  "Spirit  of  God";  they  might  be  half- 
personal,  like  the  .^hns  of  later  specmation  ;  they 
might  be,  where  Platonism  was  strong,  even  the  Ideas 
or  Attributes  of  God,  gathered  up  in  the  Logos,  But 
it  was  through  these  emanations  tnat  the  Supreme  God 
made  and  sustained  the  world,  created  man  as  at  once 
material,  animal  (psychic),  and  spiritual,  and  manifested 
Himself  to  man  in  different  ages. 

Next,  in  relation  to  the  Moral  Problem  of  the  Exis- 
tence of  Evil,  Gnosticism  seems  to  have  oscillated 
between  the  idea  of  a  direct  Dualism,  wherever  the 
Persian  influence  predominated,  and  the  conception  of 
a  dead-weight  of  resistance  to  the  WiU  of  God,  where- 
ever  Monotheistic  influence,  especially  Jewish  influence, 


drove  out  the  more  pronounced  conceptions  of  Dualism. 
But  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  it  traced  the  origin 
of  evil  to  matter,  conceived  probably  as  eternal,  certainly 
as  independent,  if  not  of  the  Supreme  Gknl,  at  any  rate 
of  the  Creative  Emanations,  or  of  the  One  Being  called 
the  Demiurgus,  or  "Great  Workman,"  to  whom  the 
Creative  was  in  most  cases  assigned.  Those  who  were, 
or  continued  to  be,  "  material,"  enslaved  to  matter,  were 
hopelessly  evil ;  those  who  were  "  psychical,"  having, 
that  is,  the  soul  of  emotion  and  lower  understanding  as 
distinct  from  the  spirit,  were  in  a  condition  of  imper- 
fection, but  with  hope  of  rising  to  spirituality;  those 
who  were  spiritual,  and  they  only,  were  free  from  fdl 
evil,  capable  of  communion  with  the  Supreme  God. 
The  first  class  were  the  world ;  the  second  the  mass 
of  the  religious;  the  last  were  the  possessors  of  the 
higher  knowledge.  On  what  should  be  the  end  of  this 
condition  of  imperfection  and  conflict,  there  was  division 
of  opinion.  But  a  consummation  either  of  conquest  of 
evil,  or  of  absorption  into  the  Divine  Pleroma,  was 
looked  for  by  au.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Demiurgus, 
or  the  Creative  powers  of  the  world,  were  regaraed, 
sometimes  as  rebellious,  sometimes  as  blinded  by  igno* 
ranee,  sometimes  as  simply  finite  and  therefore  imper- 
fect; and  to  these  qualities  in  them  were  traced  the 
sin,  the  blindness,  or  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
dispensation. 

From  this  conception  of  matter  as  the  source  of  evil, 
and  therefore  of  tne  body  as  the  evil  element  in  our 
nature,  followed  two  rival  and  directly  antagonistic 
conclusions  as  to  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
view  which  the  spiritual  man  should  take  of  them  and 
of  the  objects  by  which  they  were  satisfied.  The  nobler 
conclusion  was,  in  accordance  with  the  purer  Oriental 
religions,  and  the  highest  Platonic  philosophy,  that  the 
body  was  simply  a  hindrance,  a  prison-house,  a  dead 
weight,  a  cause  of  blindness  or  dimness  to  the  spiritual 
ejre ;  and  hence  was  to  be  kept  under  by  a  rigid  asceti- 
cism, mortifying  all  its  desires,  and  preserving  the 
spiritual  man,  as  much  as  possible,  from  any  contact  with 
the  material.  The  other — ^perhaps  the  more  common, 
certainly  the  ignobler — conclusion  was  that  the  indul- 
gence of  the  body  could  not  pollute  any  spirit,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  higher  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  that 
what  common  opinion  held  to  be  "  a  shame  "  was  to  the 
spiritual  man  "  a  glory,"  showing  that  the  most  sensual 
and  reckless  profligacy  was  to  him  a  thing  absolutely 
trivial  and  inoifferent.  It  is  obvious  that  these  two 
rival  theories  would  take  up,  and  invest  with  a  philo- 
sophical completeness,  the  ordinary  tendencies  repre- 
sented by  Pharisaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Ajiti- 
nomianism  on  the  other.  Possibly  by  the  natural  law 
of  reaction,  the  two  extremes  might  often  meet,  in  the 
same  system,  and  even  in  the  same  individual. 

A  glance  at  these  subjects  will  again  show  that 
Gnosticism,  as  in  its  principles,  so  in  its  chief  problems, 
belongs  to  all  times,  ana  is  essentially  independent 
both    of   Judaism    and    Christianity.      It    was    most 
natural  that  the  claim  of  these  problems  to  attention 
should  assert  itself  in  the  later  periods  of  the  first 
century,  even  in  teactioti  against  the  prosaic  and  V^^,' 
tical  systems  of  Sioicb^^  ^^'^  E\ri' vireamsm,then  domi- 
nant in  ordinary  J>  .       ^^vc^\v^^l^ ,  wn^however  opposed  to 
each  other,  at  WJ*!^    hc-A'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^courage- 
ment  of  all  a\i3  W^^tti'^^«-^^^^^^^''^  ^a^peftmU^  m  ibir^ 


divine.      No  h^^^^c^  ^X^"^  x^>.^t^  coii^maX  to  su^ih 
inaniries  thar^^^^O'  .0%^^  fr^^\  -^  ^\^\o««^ie  s^cu\ation 

4.     V      I 


inquiries  than  -tv-W 
atmosphere  ot^^  * 


inquiries  than  -^v^tx^,    c^ 

atmo'sphere  o$^V  ^  ^^   A^IOC^*  ^ 
drine  school  ^      -   \a^.C^^.# 
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(3)  But  there  were,  as  has  been  said  above,  two 
questions  which  presented  themselves  to  the  special 
lorms  of  Gnosticism  dominant  at  this  period,  and  of 
these  the  first  was  of  the  relation  of  Gnostic  theories 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Now,  in  Judaism  there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  much 
to  attract  the  Gnostic.  In  it  he  found  the  one  great 
living  svstem  of  Monotheism,  setting  forth  the  absolute 
and  infinite  Godhead  as  the  Etenml  Source  of  being, 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  to  man;  so  infinite^ 
above  all  creatures  that  His  very  Name  was  too  sacred 
to  be  pronounced  by  human  lips.  In  it  he  also  found, 
or  could  easily  develop,  the  doctrine  of  angelic  inter- 
vention, in  the  creation  and  the  guidance  oi  nature,  in 
the  intercourse  of  God  with  man,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  history,  and  the  protection  both  of 
individuals  and  of  races.  The  peculiar  privilege  of 
a  chosen  people,  easily  represented  as  belonging  to 
them  simply  through  amgher  knowledge,  and  not  less 
easily  transferred  as  an  iimeritance  to  a  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  enlightened  and  perfect,  supplied  the  element  of 
exclusiveness  inherent  in  all  Gnostic  systems;  and 
all  the  ordinances  of  ritual,  of  typical  sacrifices,  and 
ceremonial  purity,  readily  lent  themselves  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  certain  mystic  consecration  of  the  privi- 
leged, who  might  be  a  "  royal  priesthood,"  a  prophetic 
and  saintlv  order,  before  God,  as  distinct  from  "the 
people,  who  knew  not  the  mystic  law,"  and  were 
"accursed."  Nor  would  he  omit  to  notice  in  the 
Sapiential  books  of  the  Old  Testament — such  as  Job, 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes — ^the  exaltation  of  Wisdom, 
as  distinct  from  faith  and  holiness,  to  a  supreme 
place ;  and  he  would  find  that  round  the  memory  of 
the  Wise  Man  had  grown  up  a  whole  crowd  of  legends 
of  mystic  lore,  of  supematund  insight,  and  of  an  equally 
supernatural  power  over  the  world  of  angeb  and  of 
demons.  So  utr,  the  Gnostic  might  find  in  the  Jewbh 
dispensation,  freely  handled  after  the  manner  of  Alex- 
andria, much  that  would  give  a  kind  of  backbone  of 
solidity  to  his  vague  and  artificial  speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gnosticism  was  repelled  from  all 
that  element  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  which  is 
ordinarily  called  the  "Theocracy,"  placing  God  in 
direct  relation  to  the  ordinary  life  of  Israel,  manifest- 
ing Him  in  the  local  sanctitv  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  honouring  Him  with  physical  sacrifice,  setting 
forth  His  will  in  the  clear  and  prosaic  ordinances  of 
the  Law,  dealing  with  all  the  people  as  a  body,  and  as  in 
many  points  equal  before  Him.  For  all  this  placed 
the  Infinite  Grodhead  in  a  direct,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  Gnostic,  an  unworthy  or  an  impossible  contact,  not 
only  with  man,  but  with  that  common  life,  that  visible 
and  tangible  sphere  of  man's  being,  whidi  he  utterly 
despise<L  To  some  extent  it  could  be  got  rid  of,  as  at 
Alexandria,  by  allegorical  interpretations,  and  by  the 
impositions  on  the  most  prosaic  text  of  mystic  mean- 
ings, known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  handed  down  in 
secret  "traditions  of  men."  But  where  these  failed, 
Gnosticism  had  a  more  sweeping  remedy.  It  was  to 
ascribe  the  whole  system  literally  to  the  "  disposition  of 
angels,"  to  attribute  all  that  was  carnal  in  «Judaism  to 
the  inferior  Demiurgus,  perhaps  imperfectly  minister- 
ing the  will  of  the  Supreme  Grod,  perhaps  becoming 
himself  the  God  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  either  case,  giving  a  dispensation  fit 
only  in  itself  for  the  lower  psychical  life,  needing  to  be 
sublimed  by  the  spiritual  into  a  hidden  wisdom,  "a 
secret  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Hereafter, 
when  the  Demiurgus  came  to  be  considered  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  spiritual  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  this 
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conception  (as  in  the  hands,  for  example,  of  Marcion) 
developed  into  an  absolute  hatred  oi  Judaism,  as  a 
system  entirely  carnal,  idolatrous,  antagonistic  to 
spiritual  trutli,  and  to  the  gospel  so  far  as  it  was 
spiritual.  But  for  this,  in  the  first  century,  the  time 
was  not  come.  As  yet,  the  growing  power  of  Gnos- 
ticism treated  Judaism  as  an  ally,  though  ])erhaps  in 
some  degree  a  subject  ally,  in  the  victorious  advance  of 
its  daring  speculation. 

Now,  it  has  beeif  shown,  as  with  remarkable  clearness 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  (in  his  Introduction  to  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  §  2),  that  some  such  alliance  is  actually  trace- 
able in  the  strange  Jewish  brotherhood  of  the  Essenes — 
marked  as  it  was  (by  consent  of  all  authorities)  by  a 
rigid  asceticism,  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats ;  "  by  a  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  as  being  a  mere  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  hereafter ;  by  an  abstinence  from  all 
sacrifices,  as  involving  pollution,  and  perhaps  as  mere 
carnal  ordinances;  by  mystic  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godheaa,  and  "  the  names  of  the  angels," 
and  by  occasional  claim  of  supernatural  powers  of 
magic ;  by  the  jealous  preservation  of  secret  traditions, 
and  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  initiated  from  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-Israelites. 

The  chosen  home  of  the  Essenes,  of  whom  we  have 
detailed  accounts,  was  in  Palestine,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  remark- 
able a  movement  should  have  confined  itself  to  any 
single  locality.  Certainly  in  Alexandria,  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutoe,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  there  was  much  of  essential 
similarity  to  the  Essenic  system.  Now,  in  close  con- 
nection with  our  Epistle  we  notice  the  presence  in  Asia 
Minor  of  disciples  of  St.  John  Baptist,  adhering,  in- 
deed, to  "  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  "  baptism  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Acts  xix.  1 — 7). 
These  would  come  naturally  from  Palestine,  perhaps 
from  "  the  wilderness  of  Juoaea,"  where  John  nad  bap- 
tised, near  the  chosen  home  of  Essenism.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  a  great  Alexandrian  teacher  (ApoUos), 
also  "knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  had  come 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  gospel  to  teach  with  sin- 
gular power  at  Ephesus.  That  St.  John  himself,  though 
probably  quite  erroneously,  has  been  claimed  as  an 
Essene  is  well  known.  But  in  any  case  his  ascetic  and 
salutary  life,  his  stem  denunciation  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  his  very  baptism  of  repentance,  his  declara- 
tion of  the  nullity  of  mere  sonship  of  Abraham,  would 
certainly  be  congenial  to  the  Essene  mind.  Josephus' 
celebrated  picture  of  his  Essene  teacher  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  p.  161),  reminds  us,  again  and  agiun,  though 
with  difPerence,  of  St.  John  Baptist  himself.  Cer- 
tainly hig  disciples,  when  they  had  lost  their  master, 
clinging  to  his  name  in  spite  of  his  own  warning 
of  the  transitoriness  of  his  mission,  might  easily  find 
in  the  Essenic  system  the  rall^g  point  which  they 
needed,  in  order  to  preserve  their  distmctive  character. 
Nor  can  we  well  forget  the  "  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists," 
seeking  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  the  mere  charm  of  a 
sacred  Name  of  One  in  whom  they  did  not  believe,  but 
a  Name  which  they,  like  Simon  Magus,  in  Samaria, 
recognised  as  having  in  it  a  supernatural  x>ower  of 
miracle;  and  the  mystic  "books  '  of  "curious  arts" 
burnt  publicly  at  Ephesus.  The  Essenic  ideas  might 
easily  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  strict  Essenic 
brotherhood.  If  once  planted  in  the  prolific  soil  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  attain  a  rapid 
development. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  with  a  form  of  Judseo-Gnos- 
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ticisin  that  St.  Paul  has  to  deal  in  his  Colossian 
Epistle,  and  one,  moreover,  which  bears  some  marked 
similarities  to  the  Essenic  type  of  thought.  On  the 
one  band,  be  denounces  the  enforcement  of  the  Jewish 
festiyals  (chap.  ii.  16),  and  probably  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (cnap.  ii.  11) :  on  the  other,  he  warns 
against  the  **  traditions  of  men  "  (chap.  ii.  8),  containing 
**a  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  and  alludes  8igni£ 
cantly  to  "  the  treasure,  the  hidden  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  Knowledge."  He  describes,  again,  a  **  worship  of 
angels,"  and  an  "  intrusion  into  the  things  not  seen,"  at 
least  by  the  ordinary  eye  (chap.  ii.  18,  where  see  Note) ; 
and  a  rigid  asceticism  going  beyond  Pharisaic  observance 
of  the  Law,  and  crying  out  at  every  point,  **  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not "  (chap.  ii.  21).  Indirectly,  but 
very  emphatically,  he  protests  gainst  exclusive  pre- 
tensions, and  would  present  "every  man  as  perfect 
before  Christ "  (chap.  i.  22,  28).  All  these  features 
belong  unequivocally  to  Gnosticism,  but  to  Gnosticism 
in  its  early  stages,  while  still  allied  to  Judaism,  before  it 
had  attained  to  the  independent  luxuriance  of  later 
days.  Notliing,  for  instance,  is  more  striking  than  the 
reference  to  angelic  natures,  "  thrones,  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,"  as  intervening  between  man  and 
GimI,  and  the  want  of  any  vestige  of  allusion  to  the 
^ons  of  the  later  Gnosticism,  even  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  "  oppositions  "  and  "  genealogies  "  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  vi.  20;  Tit.  iii.  9). 
St.  Paul  uses  tne  word  .Mm  again  and  again  (see  Eph. 
i.  21;  ii.  2,  7;  iii.  9, 11,  21;  Phil.  iv.  20;  Col.  i  26), 
bat  always  in  its  proi)er  sense  of  "age,"  without  a 
shadow  of  the  strange  half -personification  of  the  later 
Gnostic  use.  Throughout  tnere  is  a  distinct  appro- 
priateness to  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  just  that  union  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
to  the  later  grovrths  of  Gnosticism  which  might  be 
expected  at  this  early  date. 

(4)  But  still  more  important  and  interesting  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Christianity 
indicated  by  the  Colossian  Epistle.  In  the  full-grown 
development  of  Gnosticism  there  were  evidently  two 
phases  of  this  relation.  In  some  cases  the  Gmostic 
theory,  as  a  whole,standsout  independent  of  Christianity, 
simpfy  weaving  some  ideas  derived  from  the  gospel 
into  the  complexity  of  its  comprehensive  system. 
Such  seems  to  have  been,  for  example,  the  attitude 
towards  Christianity  of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus.  In 
other  cases,  of  which  Mardon  may  be  taken  as  a  type, 
it  identified  itself  in  the  main  with  Christianity,  striv- 
ing to  mould  it  by  free  handling  to  its  own  purpose,  and 
appealed  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  expurgated  and 
falsified  in  its  own  peculiar  sense.  Moreover,  in  the 
same  advanced  stages  Christianity  was  clearly  distin- 
gnished  by  it  from  Judaism ;   "  the  Christ "  was  inde- 

5endent  of  the  Demiurgus,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
ewish  dispensation,  and  stood  in  far  closer  union  with 
the  Supreme  Deity.  Sometimes,  as  again  notably  in 
the  system  of  Marcion,  Christianity  was  characterised 
in  a  series  of  antitheses,  as  opposed  to  Judaism,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Christ  was  represented  as  a  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Jew.  But  a  glance 
at  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  will  show  that  of  these 
things  tnere  is  as  yet  no  trace.  Christianity  had 
already  broken  through  the  nari'ow  limits  of  Jewish 
legalism;  the  struggle  marked  in  the  Galatian  and 
Roman  Epistles  had  terminated  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  But,  just  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  that  there  was  still  need  to  assert 
the  transitoriness  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  Priesthood,  and 
Sacrifice,  so  in  this  Epistle  we  observe  that  Jewish 
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mysticism  stiD  claimed  some  dominion  over  the  infant 
Church.  Not  till  the  hand  of  Providence  had  cut  the 
knot  of  entanglement  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews 
towards  Christianity,  was  the  dissociation  complete. 

In  the  eyes  of  Gnostic  speculation  of  the  East, 
Christianity  probablv  as  yet  showed  itself  only  as  a 
sublimated  and  spiritualised  Judaism,  still  presenting 
all  the  features  which  had  excited  sympathy,  and  simply 
crowning  the  hierarchy  of  angels  by  the  manifestation 
of  Him,  who  was  emphatic&lly  "  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  eliminated  the 
narrowness  of  legalism,  the  carnality  of  ritual,  and 
the  close  connection  of  the  divine  kin^om  with 
common-place  political  and  social  life,  which  m  Judaism 
had  been  an  offence.  Hence,  in  the  phase  already 
described  at  Colossse,  without  throwing  ofP  its  connec- 
tion with  Judaism,  Gnosticism  eagerly  sought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  new  religion,  to  accept  it  in  all  its  simplicity 
for  the  vulgar,  and  to  mysticise  it  for  the  perfect  into  a 
higher  knowledge.  The  error  which  vexed  the  Chureh 
at  C0I0SS8B  appeara  still  to  approach  it  from  without, 
much  as  the  earlier  Judaism  had  approached  the 
Churches  of  Antioch  or  Galatia.  Perhaps  St.  Paul's 
foreboding  words  at  Miletus  had  been  justified  by  the 
rise  "  among  their  own  selves  of  men  speaking  perverse 
tlungs  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them ; "  but  the  body 
of  the  Church  seems  still  untouched,  and  is  bidden  to 
beware  lest  any  man  should  *' spoil"  them,  "jud^e" 
them,  or  "  beguile  them  of  their  reward,"  by  drawing 
them  to  this  new  phase  of  error. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Neander  that  Cerinthus, 
bom  at  Alexandria,  and  oertainlv  in  the  da^s  of 
St.  John  at  Ephesus  a  propagator  of  his  doctrine  m  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  Gnostic,  whose  system 
is  a  link  between  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  proper. 
Certainly  what  can  be  traced  as  to  his  speculations 
on  the  function  of  the  Angels,  or  of  one  Supreme 
Angel,  in  the  Creation  of  the  world  and  in  the  giving 
of  tne  Mosaic  laws,  agrees  well  enough  with  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Colossian  heresy.  But  of  the  distinctive 
points  of  his  treatment  of  Christ— namely,  his  con- 
ception that  the  Demiurgua  was  ignorant  of  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  which  was  revealed  by  the  Christ ; 
his  distinction  between  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
"  the  Christ,"  descending  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  the 
dove  at  His  baptism,  and  leaving  Him  before  the  Pas- 
sion— we  find  no  trace  in  the  Colossian  Epistle.  The 
direct  warnings  of  St.  Paul  refer  only  to  the  errors  of 
the  Judseo-Gnosticism.  It  is  rather  bv  the  declaration 
of  the  positive  truth  of  the  true  Godnead  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  His  creative  function.  His  infinite  exalta- 
tion above  all  principality  and  power,  and  above  all,  the 
weighty  declaration  that  in  Him  '*  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Grodhead  dwells  bodily,"  that,  as  in  a  prophetic 
lealousy,  he  guards  against  the  developments  of  Gnostic 
neresy  m  the  future.  We  trace  here  a  distinction  from 
the  more  direct  waraings  even  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles — 
against  the  teaching  in  the  Church  of  "  other  doctrines," 
of  "  fables  and  entSess  genealogies  "  of  Gnostic  emana- 
tion ;  the  explaining  awav  of  the  future  resurrection ; 
the  "  seducing  spirits  ana  doctrines  of  demons " — i.e., 
of  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  man;  which 
were  united  with  the  asceticism  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  " ;  "  the  ques- 
tions and  strifes  of  words,"  and  the  "oppositions" 
(Gnostic  antitheses)  "of  knowledge  falsely  so  called"; 
the  apostasy  "  of  all  which  are  in  Asia,"  and  the  heresy 
"  eating  like  a  canker  "  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Church,  which  will  no  longer  "  endure  sound  doctrine," 
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Kl  TSm.  i.  3,  4;  iv.  1—3;  vi.  4,  20;  2  Tim.  ii.  17; 
iv.  3).  There  is  a  still  more  marked  distinction 
from  the  exphcit  warnings  of  St.  John,  protesting^ 
emphatically  against  the  distinctiTO  assertion  of 
Gnostic  heresy,  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in 
the  flesh,"  and  dweUing  on  the  Incarnation  of  **  the 
Word  of  Life,"  the  Son,  "  to  have  whom  is  to  have  the 
Father,"  in  those  weighty  declarations,  every  word  of 
which  seems  charged  with  reference  to  Gnostic  error. 
Everything  shows  that  the  heresy  noted  at  ColoessB 
belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  than  even  the  Gnosticism  of 
Cerinthos.  In  contemplating  it,  we  see  the  last  expiring 
stmggle  of  Judaism,  and  can  just  trace,  inextricably 
entwined  with  it,  the  yet  deadlier  error,  wldch  was  here- 


after to  separate  from  it,  and  even  to  trample  on  it,  and 
to  advance  over  its  dead  body  to  the  attack  on  the 
living  energy  of  Christianity. 

These  considerations  may  suffice  to  m&rk  with  tole- 
rable  clearness  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  Gnosticism. 
They  certainly  appear  to  show  how  entirely  erroneous 
and  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  is  the  idea, 
so  confldentlv  advanced,  that  the  Epistle  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  full-grown  Gnosticism  fatal  to  its  Apos- 
tolic origin.  But  they  have  far  greater  value,  as 
enabling  us  better  to  understand  its  deeply  interesting 
picture  of  the  development,  alike  of  Cnristian  tmt^ 
and  of  the  heresy,  destined  hereafter  to  assail  or  under- 
mine it,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  ministry  of  St.  PauL 


EXCURSUS   B:   THE   APOCRYPHAL   EPISTLE   TO   THE   LAODICEANS. 


The  translation  of  this  Epistle  here  ^ven  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  (in  which  alone  it  is  found),  c^uoted 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  with  a  conjectural  ren- 
dering back  into  the  Greek  (which  he  thinks  may  have 
been  the  original)  and  two  old  English  versions  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  also  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  various  Latin  MSS.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  tiie  earliest  (the  Codex  Ftddensis)  is  a  Yulptte 
New  Testament  of  a.d.  546,  in  which  the  Epistle 
occurs  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  A  glance  at  it  will 
show  that  it  is  little  more  Uian  a  tame  compilation  of 
phrases,  which,  however,  are  taken  not  from  the 
Ephesians  or  Colossians,  but  mostly  from  the  Philip- 
plans,  and  that  it  has  no  bias  or  evidence  of  distinctive 
purpose  whether  for  arood  or  for  evil.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  Epistle  spoken  of  in  the  Muratorian  Fra^ent,  as 
"  in  Marcioms  heresim  conficta."  Its  very  simplicity 
induces  a  charitable  hope  that  originally  it  may  have 
been  only  "a  pious  imagination,"  made  without  idea 
of  forgery,  which  subsemiently  was  accepted  as  claim- 
ing to  be  a  genuine  Epistle  of  bt.  Paul. 

It  runs  thus : — 

"  Paul  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  nor  through  man,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  brethren  who  are  in  Lao- 
dicea;  grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  Grod  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  thank  Christ  in  all  mv  supplications  that  ye  are 
abiding  in  Him,  and  continuing  steadfast  in  His  works, 
wuting  for  the  promise  even  unto  the  Day  of  Judg- 


ment. Neither  let  the  vain  words  of  some  who  teach 
beguile  vou,  that  they  should  turn  you  away  from  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  which  was  preached  unto  you  by 
me.  And  now  shall  God  bring  it  to  pass  tiiat  they 
which  are  from  me  be  serving  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  doing  all  goodness  in  the 
works  of  salvation  (and)  of  eternal  life. 

"  And  now  m^  bonds  which  I  suffer  in  Christ  are 
manifest;  in  which  I  am  glad  and  rejoice;  and  this 
shall  turn  to  my  everlasting  salvation,  which  also  itself 
b  wrought  by  your  pravers,  and  the  supply  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me 
both  to  live  in  Christ  and  to  die  is  joy ;  and  His  mercy 
shall  work  out  the  same  thing  in  you,  that  ye  may  have 
the  same  love,  and  be  of  one  mina. 

"  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  as  ye  heard  in  my 
presence  with  you,  so  hold  fast  and  work  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  it  sliall  be  to  you  unto  everlasting  life.  For 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you.  And  do  without 
drawing  back,  whatsoever  ye  do. 

"  Fimdly,  my  dearly  beloved,  rejoice  in  Christ,  and 
beware  of  those  who  are  g^reedy  of  filthy  lucre.  Let  all 
your  petitions  be  made  known  unto  Grod,  and  be  stead- 
fast in  the  mind  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  things  are 
sound,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  righteous,  and  lovely, 
do ;  and  what  ye  have  heard  and  received  keep  in  your 
heart.    And  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

"The  saints  salute  you.  The  gn/ce  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be 
read  to  the  Colossians,  and  that  the  Letter  of  the 
Colossians  be  read  also  to  you." 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE   PIEST   EPISTLE    OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 

THESSALONIAJ^S. 


Is  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  5*2,  St.  Paul,  in  the 
course  of  his  second  journey,  arrived  at  Thessalonica, 
the  modem  ScUoniki — ^then,  as  now,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  cities  of  the  Levant.  The  wounds 
which  the  converted  gaoler  of  Philippi  and  St.  Lydia 
had  tended  (Acts  xvi.  33,  40)  can  hardly  have  been 
healed,  when  the  Apostles  Paul,  Silas  or  Silvanns,  and 
Timothy,*  journeying  rapidly  through  Amphipolis  and 
ApoUonia,  came  to  founa  their  second  European  Church 
(1  Thess.  ii  2).  The  Jews  (who  to  this  day  form,  it  is 
believed,  a  moiety  of  the  popuhition  of  Saloniki)  were 
massed  there  in  g^reat  numbers,  and  had  there  "  their 
synagogue," — a  kmd  of  metropolitan  church,  contrasted 
with  the  mere  chapels  or  "  prayer-houses "  of  Philippi 
and  other  Macedonian  towns.  (See  Note  on  Acts  xvii. 
1.)  To  this  synagogue  St.  Paul  repaired,  and  for  **  three 
Sabbath-days  "  reasoned,  as  usual,  with  the  Jews  (1)  on 
the  scriptural  necessi^  for  a  suffering  Messiah ;  (2)  for 
a  resurrection  of  the  Messiah ;  and  (3)  on  the  claim  of 
J^us  to  the  Messiahship.  We  are  not  informed  how 
long  the  missionaries  stayed  at  Thessalonica :  probablv 
a  ^od  deal  more  than  the  three  weeks  during  which 
the  preaching  at  the  synagogue  continued.t  Their 
converts  from  among  the  Jews  of  the  synagogue  were 
f €  w,  though  the  proselytes  and  the  ladies  in  connection 
w/th  it  jomed  them  in  large  numbers. 

We  can  draw  from  the  Epistles,  in  connection  with 
ihe  Acts,  a  clear  picture  oi  the  Apostles'  manner  of 
life  and  preaching  at  Thessalonica.  They  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  believing  Jew  of  the  name  of  Joshua,  or 
(in  the  Grsddsed  form)  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  5 ;  Bom.  xvi. 
21),  but  accepted  nothing  from  him  but  their  lodging. 
To  none  of  the  Thessalonians  would  they  be  indebt^ 
(1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8),  but  maintained  them- 
selves, partly  hj  the  contributions  twice  forwarded  to 
them  nt>m  Philip]^i  (Phil.  iv.  16),  but  chiefly  by  hard 
manual  labour,  which  occupied  not  the  day  only  but 
extended  far  into  the  night  to  make  up  for  daylieht 
hours  devoted  to  preachi^.  They  were  determined  to 
be  model  ox>eratives  (2  Thess.  iii.  9),  and  not  merely 
eloquent  pr^u^ers.  And  this  was  not  all ;  besides  the 
woik  of  pubHo  preaching  and  teaching,  the  Apostles 
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followed  their  usual  method  of  dealing  individually 
with  the  converts'  souls.  The  Thessalonian  Christians — 
"  every  one  "  in  his  turn — thus  received  the  encourage- 
ments and  warnings  of  their  ghostly  fathers  (1  Thess. 
ii.  11).  If  the  presbyters  whom  they  left  to  carry  on 
this  work  of  admonition  (see  Notes  on  1  Thess.  v.  12, 
14)  continued  it  with  the  Apostles'  zeal,  they  might 
indeed  well  be  described  as  "labouring  among  them.'* 
The  preaching  no  doubt  went  on,  not  only  on  the 
Sabbaths,  but  on  the  week-days;  for  though  the  Acts 
tell  us  nothing  of  evangelistic  efforts  among  the 
Gentiles,  except  among  the  "  devout "  (i.e.,  the  pro- 
selytes), the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistles  proves 
that  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  almost  wholly 
Gentile.  Besides  which,  the  account  in  the  Acts 
of  the  subjects  of  the  three  sermons  preached  on  the 
three  successive  Sabbaths  does  not  by  any  means 
include  all  that  we  find  mentioned  as  the  staple  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching  there.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  they 
had  spoken  strongly  of  the  regal  aspect  of  our  Lord's 
work.  The  charge  on  which  they  were  arndgned  was 
the  charge  of  proclaiming  "another  king"  (or  em- 
peror, for  the  word  is  the  same  in  Greek),  "one 
Jesus."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  proclamation  of  what  is 
specially  distinguished  as  the  "gospel  of  the  king- 
dom" (Matt.  iv.  23;  ix.  35;  xiii.  19;  xxiv.  14;  Luke 
viii  1,  Greek ;  xvi.  16),  that  is,  not  only  the  ^ood  news 
of  Jesus  Christ's  complete  empire  over  the  mdividual 
soul,  but  the  good  news  that  He  has  organised  us  all 
into  a  well-disciplined  Church  (Rev.  i.  6,  Greek ;  comp. 
John  xi.  52),  wnich  was  to  form  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio  within  the  Roman  dominions.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  Thessalonians  reminded  that  one  of  the 
best  blessings  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  was 
His  calling  them  into  "  His  kingdom  "  (1  Thess.  ii.  12), 
and  encouraged  by  the  thought  of  God's  counting 
them  "  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  for  which  they 
suffered"  (2  Thess.  i.  5).  The  full  development  of 
this  "kincdom,"  at  the  King's  return,  was  indeed 
very  probably  the  main  subject  of  the  preaching.  On 
this  point  the  Thessalonians  ftppe&ir  to  have  nad  the 
most  accurate  information  (1  Thess.  v.  2).  St  Paul 
assumes  that  tKeV  t\voTOUgbly  "believed  the  doctrine 
(1  Thess.  iv.  l^x      'They  not  only  knew  the  very  form 
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1,  2),  but  also  with  regard  to  strenuous  industry 
(2  Thess.  iii.  6, 10).  And  as  in  Galatia  (Acts  xiv.  22) 
80  here,  the  suffering  that  fenced  the  entrance  of 
that  ki^B^om  were  f mly  prophesied  (1  Thess.  iii.  3,  4). 

This  teaching,  deliverod  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
nursing  mother,  and  all  the  authority  of  a  father,  and 
aU  the  devotion  of  a  friend  (1  Thess.  ii.  7,  8, 11),  yet 
sternly  and  unflatteringly  (1  Thess.  ii.  5),  told  upon  the 
Thossalonians  with  great  effect.  The  ADostles  them- 
selves were  in  the  most  exalted  and  confident  frame  of 
mind  (1  Thess.  i.  5),  and  their  hearers,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  (1  Thess.  i.  6;  ii.  2, 14),  received  with  en- 
thusiasm  the  instruction  as  proceeding  from  God  and 
not  from  man  (1  Thess.  iL  13).  The  difficulties,  how- 
over,  soon  increased.  The  Jews  grew  jealous  of  the 
work  g^ing  on  among  the  Gentiles,  especially  among 
their  proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  5),  and  vehemently  set 
themselves  to  forbid  such  preaching  (1  Thess.  ii.  16). 
Thev  stirred  up  the  abandoned  GreoKs  who  idled  in  the 
market-place  to  make  a  riot  against  these  disturbers  of 
the  world.  The  Greeks,  with  the  passionate  servility 
wliich  usually  marked  what  was  called  under  the 
empire  a  free  Greek  town,*  took  up  eagerly  the  cry 
that  to  preach  Jesus  as  emperor  was  treason  to 
Claudius,  and  began  a  prosecution  of  Jason  before  the 
politarchs.  The  prosecution  only  resulted  in  Jason's 
being  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  the  irritation 
was  so  great  that  it  was  judged  expedient  for  the 
Apostles  to  leave  the  city  and  proceed  southward. 

Prom  Thessalonica  St.  Paul  travelled  to  Bercea,  from 
Beroda  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth.  But 
though  he  had  quitted  Thessalonica,  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  infant  Church,  and  had  not  intended  to  be 
absent  from  it  long.  Twice  at  least  (1  Thess.  ii.  18)  he 
Iiad  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  back,  **  but 
Satan  hindered  "  him.  The  persecution  of  the  Church 
had  by  no  means  been  appeased  (as  they  had  hoped)  by 
the  expulsion  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  15)  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; and  St.  Paul  dreaded  lest  the  temptation 
should  have  been  too  fieiy  f or  Christians  so  imperfectly 
taught  and  organised  (1  Thess.  iii.  10).  In  his  extremo 
agony  of  mind  for  them,  unable  himself  to  travel  north- 
ward, he  determined,  at  the  cost  of  utter  loneliness  in 
a  strange  and  most  unsympathising  town  (Acts  xvii.  16 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  1),  to  send  St.  Timothy  to  see  how  they 
fared,  and  to  help  them.  To  St.  PauTs  great  relief,  the 
younger  Apostle  brought  back,  on  the  whole,  an  ex- 
cellent report.  True,  there  were  several  most  grave 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  Thessalonian  Church,  which 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  table  of  the  Epistle's 
contents,  but  the  practical  St.  Paul  had  evidently  not 
expected  even  so  much  progress  as  had  been  made, 
and  was  overjoyed  (1  Thess.  iii.  8).  And  this  Epistle 
— the  earliest  of  all  that  are  preserved  of  its  author, 
perhaps  the  earliest  book  of  the  New  Testament — 
coutams  St.  Paul's  comments  on  Timothy's  report. 

The  question  now  occurs.  At  what  point  of^the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  is  the  writing  of  tnis  Epistle  to  be 
placed  ?  Was  it  written  at  Athens,  or  at  Corinth  ? 
Almost  all  critics  agree  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth.f 

•  The  city  of  Thessalonica  had  been  made  a  libera  civitas 
because  of  the  support  it  hod  given  in  the  civil  ware  to  tho 
<»ase  of  Octavian  and  Anthony.  Such  cities  were  exempt  from 
the  interference  of  the  provincial  government,  and  had  their 
own  forms  of  administration.  Thessalonica  had  her  popular 
Msomblr,  and  for  sapreme  officers  certain  magistrates  called 
politarchs— a  name  elsewhere  unknown.  On  the  testimony 
given  by  this  word  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Acts,  see  Note  on 
Acts  xvii.  8. 

t  The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  has  no  weight 
whatever,  not  representing  even  a  tradition,  but  being  merely 
an  uncritical  inference  from  chap.  iii.  L    The  only  way  in 


The  question  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  Notes,  but 
it  mav  be  here  stated  that  the  difficulty  consists  in 
identifying  the  return  of  St.  Timothv  with  his  rei>ort 
(1  Thess.  ui.  6),  with  the  coming  of  Silas  and  T^otheus 
in  Acts  xviii.  5.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  Silas  or 
Timothy  had  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Paul  between  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Bensa  and  tho  time  for  their  rejoining 
him  at  Corinth ;  while  the  words  of  1  Thess.  iii.  1 — % 
seem  as  urgently  to  require  that  l^othv  at  all  events 
should  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  But  on 
closer  inspection,  the  Acts  prove  rather  to  fkvonr  this 
supposition ;  they  tell  ns  that  St.  Paul  sent  a  peremp- 
tory and  immemate  summons  to  his  two  colleagues 
whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia  (xvii  15),  wliich  sum- 
mons they  probably  obeyed,  and  if  so,  would  no  doubt 
reach  him  long  before  the  meeting  at  Corinth  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviu.  5;  besides  which,  the  very  words, 
"while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,"  seem  to 
imply  that  they  came  to  that  city.  A  few  other  points 
may  be  mentioned  which  help  to  fix  the  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  letter  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  de- 
parture from  Corinth,  for  we  never  read  of  St.  Silas 
Demg  with  St.  Paul  after  that  time.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  have  been  written  some  tohlle  before  the 
departure  from  Corinth,  as  the  Second  Epistle  (which 
equally  bears  Silvanus'  name)  was  also  written  thence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  placed  too  early. 
For  (1)  the  Thessalonian  Church  had  had  time  to  extend 
its  missionary  zeal  over  all  Macedonia,  and  indeed  over 
all  Greece ;  (2)  the  Jewish  persecutions  had  had  time 
to  gain  crushing  force  and  consistency ;  (3)  errors  and 
disorders  had  naA  time  to  spoil  the  faith  and  morals  of 
the  community ;  (4)  at  any  rate,  a  few  of  the  believers 
had  fallen  asleep,  which,  considering  the  probable 
numbers  and  nature  of  the  members  of  that  young 
Church,  requires  a  probable  lapse  of  some  months. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  bcAr  every  sign  of  an 
earl^r  date.  None  of  the  great  doctrines  which  are 
considered  specially  Pauline  are  touched  npon  in  it, 
such  as  "  faith,"  in  its  special  sense,  or  "  justification." 
There  is  no  Judaic  legalism  to  oppose,  as  in  Ghdatians ; 
St.  Paul  "  can  still  point  to  them " — the  churches  of 
Judaea — ^**  as  examples  to  his  converts  at  Thessalonica  '* 
(chap.  ii.  14).  There  is  no  Gnosticism  to  confront,  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  or  to  St.  Timothy.  Agaiu» 
the  great  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Advent  seems  an  indication  of  what  St.  Paul  calls 
"the  beginning  of  the  gospel"  (PhiL  iv.  15).  The 
earliest  gospel  must  needs  consist  in  teaching  that 
Christ  was  alive  from  the  dead,  and  giving  each 
Christian  a  vital  interest  in  His  present  me,  and  this 
cannot  be  effected  without  mudi  preaching  of  the 
Advent. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Thessalonian 
Church  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Gentiles.  This 
may  bo  easily  seen  from  the  llpistle.  There  are  no 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  nor  arguments 
founded  upon  it.    The  name  of  Satan  (1  Thess.  ii.  18) 


which  any  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  Athenian  date  is  to 
suppose  that  the  nast  tenses  in  iii.  1.  2,  5,  are  what  is  called  in 
Greek  the  epistolary  aoriat,  equivalent  to  our  preaent,  as  e.ff^ 
where  St.  Jude  (verse  3)  says,  **lgave  all  dilijrence,"  **it  waa. 
needful,"  or  St.  John  (1  John  ii.  U\  **I  have  written,"  literally, 
I  wrote.  Thus  it  would  mean  that  Timothy  has  just  obeyed  St. 
Paul's  hasty  summons,  and  arrived  at  Athens  by  way  oi  Thes- 
salonica, as  (from  Beroea)  he  naturodly  mig^ht.  **Beinff  no 
longer  able  to  forbear,  I  am  determinea  to  be  left  at  Athena 
alone,  and  I  send  Timothy ;  I  send  to  know  your  faith,  lest 
through  the  tempter's  temptation  of  you  our  labour  should 
prove  in  vain."  The  following  verse  will  then  mean— "Not 
that  I  seriously  distrust  you ;  for  the  other  day  when  Timotheua 
came,"  &c. 
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is  the  only  approach  to  a  reference  to  Scriptural 
knowledge.  Tke  earliest  revelation  with  whicn  the 
Church  18  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  and  which 
forms  the  canonical  standard  of  reference,  is  the  tradi- 
tion which  the  Thessalonians  have  received  from  their 
founders  by  word  of  mouth  (2  Thess.  ii.  5).  The 
Thessalonians  are  never  credited  with  any  experience 
like  "  tnminfir  from  dead  works/'  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  "  turned  to  God  from  idols  "  (1  Thess.  L  9). 
The  fierce  and  bitter  invective  against  the  Jews  is  far 
different  in  its  language  from  what  it  would  have  been 
had  any  large  proportion  of  the  Church  been  but 
neophytes  from  Juoaiion;  and,  indeed,  the  Jews  are 
dMtrly  distinguished  irom  "your  own  countrymen" 
(chap.  ii.  14).  The  difficulty  with  which  the  young 
Church  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  also 
points  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  the  dulness  of  eon- 
scienoe  with  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  fornication 
(chap.  iv.  5). 

The  Epistle,  which  is  entirely  practical  throughout, 
divides  itself  more  clearly  into  its  component  sections 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There 
are  two  nuun  portions.  The  first  (chaps.  L,  ii.,  iii.) 
is  narrative  and  personal,  designed  to  attach  the 
Thessalonians  more  closely  to  the  writers'  persons  by 
the  ties  of  common  memories,  of  imparted  informa- 
tion, and  of  sympathy  over  the  news  which  had  been 
brought  from  Thessalonica.  Attention  having  been 
thus  secured,  the  two  remaining  chapters  are  occupied 
with  instructions  upon  special  points  in  which  the 
Church  was  deficient.  The  contents  (after  the  saluta- 
tion) may  be  tabulated  thus  . — 

I.  The  Nabbatitb  Portion  (chaps,  i.  2 — ^iii.  13). 

A.  Containing   reminiscences   or    the    apostolic 

sojourn  at  Thessalonica  (chaps,  i.  2— ii. 
16). 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for   the    display  of  0od*8 

power  wmL  love  both  in  the  mis- 
sionaries and  in  the  converts  (chap, 
i.  2—10). 

(2)  Reminder    of    the    missionaries'    conduct 

there  (chap.  ii.  1 — 12). 

(3)  Acknowledgment   of   the    Thessalonians' 

hearty  response  (chap,  ii  13 — 16). 

B.  Containing    an    account    of    the    Apostles' 

iespeciaUy  Si  Paul's)  anxieties  and  efforts 
or  the  Thessalonians  since  they  left  them 
(chaps,  il  17 — ^iii.  10). 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  them,  which 
connects  the  first  portion  naturally  with 
the  first  subject  of  instruction  in — 


IT.  The  Educational  Poetion  (chaps,  iv.  1— v.  28.) 

(1)  The  necessity  of  abstaining  from  fornica- 

tion (chap.  iv.  1 — 8). 

(2)  The    extension    of   sober   church   feeling 

(chap.  iv.  8—12). 

(3)  Discussion    of    certain    points    connected 

with  the  Advent : — 

(a)  The  respective  part  therein  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead  (chap.  iv.  13^18). 

(6)  The  uncertainty  of  its  date,  and  con- 
sequent   ne^    of   vigilance  (chap.  v. 

(4)  Duty  to  the  Presbyters  (chap.  v.  11—13), 

who  are   chaiffed  to  see  that    orderly 
discipline  is  enforced  (chap.  v.  14 — 15). 

(5)  Yarious  spiritual  directions,  chiefly  with 

regard  to  public  worship  (chap.  v.  16—28). 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  ever  seriously  doubted.  Though  there  are 
no  certain  patristic  quotations  from  it,  or  allusions  to 
it,  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  it  has 
passed  unchallenged  (even  by  Marcion)  until  the  pre- 
sent century.  Scnrader  and  Baur  in  this  century  have 
argued  a^unst  its  Pauline  authorship,  alleging  the 
absence  (3  **  Pauline  "  theology,  contradictions  to  the 
account  in  Acts,  marks  of  date  which  they  suppose  to 
be  subsequent  to  Ihe  fall  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  But  the 
internal  evidence  is  so  convincing  that  even  such  a 
sceptical  critic  as  M.  Benan  has  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  into  his 
secona  class  of  Epistles,  which  he  calls  "  Undoubted 
Epistles,  although  some  objections  have  been  made 
to  them,"  and  his  words  are  as  follows :  — "  The 
difficulties  which  certain  modems  have  raised  against 
tiiem  are  but  those  light  suspicions  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  criticism  to  express  freely,  but  without  being  stopped 
by  them  when  there  are  more  powerful  reasons  to  draw 
one  on.  And  these  three  Epistles  (i.e.,  1  and  2  Thess. 
and  Phil.)  have  a  character  of  authenticity  which 
overbears  every  other  consideration."  The  attack  upon 
the  Epistles  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1877  by 
Holsten,in  the  Grerman  Annual  of  Protestant  Theology ^ 
but  the  present  writer  has  not  seen  the  critique. 

[The  principal  works  which  have  been  made  use  of 
in  commenting  upon  these  two  Epistles  are  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Liinemann  and  his  English  follower 
EUioott,  of  Hammond,  and  of  Wordsworth,  together 
with  such  works  as  Kenan's  and  Howson's  accounts  of 
St.  Paul,  and  MS.  notes  from  lectures  of  Professor 
Lightfoot.] 
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THE    FIRST   EPISTLE    OF   PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO   THE 

THESSALONIAl^S. 


Chap.  i.  1. 
salutation. 


CHAPTER  I.— (1)  Paul,  and  Silvanus, 

and  Timotheus,*  nnto  the 

^^®  church    of  the    Thessalo- 

nians  which  is  in  God  the 

Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 

Grace  he  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God 

our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

<-^  We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for 


A.D.M. 
a  3  Thesa.  1.  L 


1  Or,  beloved  o/Ood^ 
your  election. 


you  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our 
prayers;  <^^  remembering 
mtWt  ceasing  your  work  ^i^i^ilg^^ 
of  faith,^  and  labour  of  for  the  success 
love,  and  patience  of  hope  J^Th^LSS 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  Father; 
knowing,    brethren   beloved,^   your 


(4) 


(1)  "The  founders  of  the  Church  of  Thessalonica, 
who  have  so  recently  left  it,  greet  the  Church  in  the 
common  Father  in  whom  they  are  united.'' 

Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus.— There 
wa«  no  need  to  add  "  Apostle  "  to  the  name  of  Paul,  in 
writing  to  a  Church  with  which  his  relations  were  so 
familiar  and  so  cordial :  it  is  probably  omitted  for  the 
same  reason  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phihppians  and  in  that 
to  Philemon.  Some  see  in  the  omission  a  mark  of  the 
early  date  of  the  letter,  before  St.  Paul  had  assumed 
the  title;  others  think  he  omits  it  in  courtesy  to  his 
companions,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  nven.  Both 
theories  are  disproved  by  chap,  ii  6.  Sims  takes  pre- 
cedence of  Timothy  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  14, 15 ;  xviii.  5 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  1)  as  a  man  of  higher  standing.  (See  Acts 
XV.  22.  and  1  Tim.  iv.  12.) 

In  Gk)d.— Other  Thessalouians  were  "  in  the  world," 
"  in  darkness,"  "  in  their  sins."  The  distinctive  mark 
of  these  was  that  they  were  re-united  to  the  Father  of 
all  men;  and  more,  re-united  in  Christ.  The  words 
following  "peace"  should  be  struck  out,  not  being 
found  in  the  oest  text. 


(2) 


(ss;  ""We  never  set  ourselves  to  prayer  without  re- 
membering your  faithful  activity,  loving  laboriousness, 
-cheerful  and  persevering  endurance,  ana  thanking  God 
for  it." 

We. — ^All  three  are  regarded  as  the  writers,  and  no 
doubt  the  sentiments  of  all  are  expressed,  though  the 
letter  is  St.  Paul's  own  composition.  In  chap.  ii.  18  he 
corrects  himself  for  using  "we"  where  it  was  only  true 
of  himself.  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Paul  never  speaks 
of  himself  alone  in  the  plural  in  any  of  the  other  Epistles. 

To  God. — None  of  the  success  is  due  either  to  the 
preachers  or  to  the  converts. 

Always. — Not  as  meaning  "without  ceasing,"  but 
**  on  every  occasion  that  reminds  us  of  you ;  "  the  words 
"in  our  prayers"  specify  the  happy  occasions. 
Christians  like  best  to  be  remembered  then. 

For  you  all.—"  There  is  not  one  of  you  that  we 
know  of  for  whom  we  cannot  give  thanks  :  the  whole 
church  is  what  it  should  be." 

(3)  Faith  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  hope.—Inthisfirstof  his 
writings,  St.  Paul  has  already  fixed  upon  the  three  great 
abiding  principles  (1  Cor.  xiU.  13)  of  the  Christian  life, 


and  the  forms  in  which  they  mainly  exhibit  themselves. 
The  genitive  in  such  phrases  as  "  work  of  faith/'  etc,  is 
almost  e<][uivalentto  a  very  emphatic  adjective — "  faith- 
ful activity,"  i.e.,  a  work  characterised  by  faith  and 
prompted  by  faith,  such  as  faith  alone  could  have 
enabled  you  to  accomplish;  so  "labour  of  love"  is 
similarly  equivalent  to  "  loving  labour,"  laborious  toil 
undertaken  for  love's  sake,  and  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love ;  and  "  patience  of  hope  "  to  "  hopeful  endurance  of 
trials,"  a  steadfast  endurance  which  is  grounded  upon 
and  cheered  by  hope. 

In  our  Lord.— More  correctly,  of.  The  words  in  the 
Greek  go  with  all  three  clauses :  He  is  the  object  of 
the  faitn  and  love,  as  well  as  of  the  hope.  Thb  "  hope 
of  our  Lord"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  hope 
of  His  second  Advent. 

In  the  sight  of  Gk>d  goes  closely  with  "  remem- 
bering," and  is  equivalent  to  "in  prayer." 

(4)  "  The  reason  why  the  sight  delights  us  is  because 
it  proves  that  God  loves  you,  and  h&s  set  His  heart 
upon  you." 

Beloved.  —  The  proper  translation  is,  knowing, 
brethren  who  have  been  so  beloved  of  Ood,  your 
election,  as  in  the  mamn:  the  Greek  idiom  cannot 
aUow  of  the  Authorised  rendering.  The  tense  of  the 
word  "  beloved  "  represents  not  only  God's  attitude  to 
them  in  the  present,  but  the  long  continuance  of  it  in^ 
the  X)a8t,  especially  as  proved  by  His  election  of  them. 
(Comp.  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  13.) 

Election,  in  the  language  of  (at  any  rate)  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  seems  primarily  to  refer  to  a  gracious 
admission  into  religious  privileges  in  this  li£.  The 
word  implies  nothing  as  to  the  final  condition  of  the 

rrson  thus  elected  (see  2  Pet.  i.  10,  and  comp.  Eph.  i 
with  Eph.  V.  5,  6,  7).  God  elects  us  to  become 
members  oi  the  Holy  Church,  and  all  baptised  persons 
are  elect,  with  heaven  in  reversion  (1  Pet.  i.  2 — S) ;  but 
they  may,  according  as  they  please,  unsettle  their  elec- 
tion, or  make  it  sure.  St.  Paul  rejoices,  because  the 
continued  possession  of  spiritual  privileges,  used  or 
abused,  is  an  assurance  of  God's  connnued  "  favour  and 
goodness  towards  us."  Of  course,  however,  this  obser- 
vation does  not  much  affect  the  mysterious  doctrine  of 
predestination.    The  question  must  still  remain  why 
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The  ApoaiUa  remembrance 


I.  THESSALONIANS,  II. 


of  the  Tliesealonians^ 


election  of  God.  <*>  For  our  gospel  came 
not  unto  you  in  word  only,*  but  also 
in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  much  assurance;  as  ye  know  what 
manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for 
your  sake.  <^^  And  ye  became  followers 
of  us,*  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received 
the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  t*'  ^^  so  that  ye  were 
ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia.  <®>  For  from  you 
sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not 
only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but 
also  in  every  place  your  faith  to  God- 


alOor.l4;4S0. 


b  lOor.  4.  16;  U. 

1;    a    TbeM.   8. 

T.fit 
d  AcU  17.  sa 
c  Pa.  49^  7;  Rom. 

14.17. 


ward  is  spread  abroad;  so  that  we 
need  not  to  speak  any  thing.  <^)  For 
they  themselves  shew  of  us  what 
manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from 
idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God;''  <^^^  and  to  wait  for  lus  Son  from 
heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  For  Chap,  it  1-12. 
yourselves,  brethren,  know  u?e\t^'^^ 
our  entrance  in  unto  you,  lonica. 


God  brings  some  in  this  life  to  the  knowledge  of  His  tmth, 
and  others  not;  but  the  observation,  at  any  rate,  destroys 
the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  damnation  and  salvation. 

(5)  "If  God  had  not  set  His  heart  npon  you,  we  never 
could  have  been  as  successful  among  you  as  we  were." 

Out  gospel  oame  not  unto  you.— Or  rather,  the 
glad  tidings  which  we  brought  did  not  jprove  among 
youy  in  iJts  action  upon  you. 

In  word  only.— Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  iv.  20.  "  It  did 
not  consist  merely  of  so  much  eloquent  instruction,  but 
also  we  found  we  were  speaking  with  a  conscious  power 
— ^indeed  with  all  the  force  of  the  Holy  Ghost— and 
with  an  overmastering  conviction  that  we  were  right 
and  should  prevail."  That  by  the  "  power,"  "  assurance," 
etc.,  are  meant  the  preachers*  own,  and  not  the  people's, 
is  proved  by  the  next  clause,  "as  ye  know." 

in  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  Greek  here  omits  the 
definite  article.  In  such  cases  attention  is  not  so  much 
called  to  the  Blessed  Person  Himself,  as  to  the  exalted, 
inspired  enthusiasm  with  which  He  fills  us.  The  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  spirit  is  so  close  (see  1  Cor. 
vi  17)  that  it  is  often  hard  in  the  New  Testament  to 
distinguish  which  is  meant. 

As  ye  know  sums  up  with  an  appeal  to  their 
memory:  "In  fact,  you  recollect  what  God  made  us 
like  among  you." 

For  your  sake  gives  not  their  own  purpose,  but 
God's,  carrying  on  the  thought  of  the  "  election." 

(6)  And  ye  became  followers.— Not  so  much  a 
separate  reason  for  believing  them  elected  of  God, 
because  of  their  receptiveness,  but  an  evidence  of  the 
power  given  by  God  to  the  preachers  for  the  winning  of 
them.  '*  So  much  so,  that,  m  spite  of  persecution,  you 
became  Christians  with  enthusiasm." 

Followers.- Not  "disciples,"  but  imitators.  The 
three  points  in  which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  were 
imitated  are  then  expre8sed--(l)  meek  reception  (Ps.  xl. 
6 ;  Isa.  L  5) ;  (2)  cost  what  it  might;  (3)  re;|oicing  all  the 
while  (Pss.  xxiL  22;  xlv.  7). 

In  much  affliction.— For  examples  of  troubles  in  the 
eariy  days  of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  see  Acts  xviL  5, 8. 

Holy  Ghost  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in 
verse  5.  "  Joy  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  spirit 
united  with  tlie  Holy  Spirit.'' 

O)  "  Your  zeal  was  so  great  and  sincere  that  you,  in 
your  turn,  became  a  model :  for  even  in  far-away  countries 
the  tale  of  your  conversion  is  told  with  wonder." 

Ensamples.— Probably  the  singular  should  be  read: 
the  whole  church  became  a  model  diurch. 
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To  all  that  believe— t.e.,  now ;  not  to  those  that 
then  believed ;  Philiopi  was  the  only  such  church. 

Macedonia  and  Achaia.- Tliese  two  provinces 
comprised  all  Boman  Greece.  The  influence  of  the 
Theesalonians  spreads  far  beyond  their  own  country. 

(8)  For.-**  For,  in  fact,"  (supporting  and  exceeding  the 
statement  of  verse  7  about  Greece)  "  you  form  the  centre 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  has  rung  (not  rang) 
out  like  a  trumpet  through  those  countries ;  and  even 
beyond,  your  faith  is  well  known."  The  clauses  are  not 
quite  logically  balanced. 

Your  faith  does  not  mean  "your  creed,"  but  "the 
report  of  your  extraorcUnary  faith." 

To  say  anything — i.e.,  about  our  success  at  Thes- 
salonica. 

(9)  They  themselves  —  i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries.  "Wherever  we  go  we  find  our  own 
story  told  us.** 

Snew. — Bather,  announce.  Both  sides  of  the  story 
are  told :  (1)  of  it« — ^what  kind  of  entry  we  made  amon^ 
you,  explained  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 12  to  mean  with  "tiie  word 
of  truth,  of  meekness,  and  righteousness  "  (Ps.  xlv.  5) ; 
(2)  of  you — ^how  truly  converted  you  were,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  further  in  chaps,  ii.  13 — ^iii.  13. 

Living  and  true  Gh>d.— In  contrast  to  the  lifeless 
and  false  idols.  The  Thessalonians  had  been  Gentiles. 
Perhaps  St.  Paul  was  thinking  of  his  own  speech  on 
Mars  Hill,  which  had  been  recently  uttered. 

(10)  And  to  wait.— The  idea  of  the  Advent  is  that 
which  both  here  and  throughout  the  Epistle  occupies 
the  foreground  in  the  mmds  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
friends.  These  two  infinitives,  "  to  serve  *'  and  "  to 
wiut,"  express  not  so  much  the  intention  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians in  turning,  as  the  condition  into  which  they 
came  by  turning. 

Whom  he  raised.- Not  only  proves  His  Sonship 
(Bom.  i.  4),  but  also  nves  a  kind  ox  explanation  of  the 
"  awaiting  'Hlmfromlieaven.** 

Delivered. — Better,  delivereth. 

To  come.— Better,  which  is  already  coming.  The 
wrath  is  on  its  way  to  the  world,  to  appear  with  Christ 
from  heaven  (2  Thess.  L  7, 8),  and  He  is  day  by  day 
working  to  save  us  from  it  (Heb.  vii.  25). 

n. 

(1)  For  yourselves  brethren,  know. —The 
writers'  purpose  is  practical,  not  didactic ;  they  there- 
fore animate  their  converts  with  the  stirring  memories 
of  their  conversion.  "  We  need  not  go  to  these  foreign 
witnesses  for  the  tale  of  how  we  came  to  you ;  for  you 
recollect  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday."    The  '*  for  "  (as  in 
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while  amonj  ti^enL. 


that  it  was  not  in  vain :  <2>  but  even 
after  that  we  had  suffered  before,  and 
were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know, 
at  Philippi,^  we  were  bold  in  our  God 
to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God 
with  much  contention.  ^^^  For  our  ex- 
hortation was  not  of  deceit,*  nor  of  un- 
cleanness,  nor  in  guile  c'^  ^*)  but  as  we 
were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust 
with  the  gospe!,**  even  so  we  speak;  not 


a  Acts  10.  21 


b  2  Cor.  6.  & 

c  2  Cor.  4  2. 

1  Or.  uaed  aur 

titorUy. 

f  1  Cor.  9. 1. 

g  Acts  la  la 

d  GaL  2.  7 :  1  Tim. 

1.  Il;Tlt.  1.  3. 


as  pleasing  men,*"  but  God,  which  trieth 
our  hearts.  <^^  For  neither  at  any  time 
used  we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know^ 
nor  a  cloke  of  covetousness ;  God  is 
witness  :  <^>  nor  of  men  sought  we 
glory,  neither  of  you,  nor  yet  of  others,, 
when  we  might  have  been  burden- 
some,^ as  the  apostles  of  Christ./ 
<^)  But  we  were  gentle  among  you,  even 
as   a  nurse  cherisheth  her  cnil<ken:^ 


chap.  i.  8)  implies  "for  in  fact,"  "for  after  all."  The 
thoaght  of  chap.  i.  5,  9  is  hero  resumed,  but  with  a 
different  purpose :  there  it  was  to  prove  that  the 
work  was  God's  work;  here^  "to  stir  up  their  pure 
minds  by  way  of  remembrance." 

Not  in  vain  draws  a  little  too  much  attention  to 
the  result  of  their  coming.  It  should  be,  not  vain — 
i.6.,  not  purposeless  and  idle.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  contrast  drawn  in  the  following  words. 

(2)  Even  after  "what  was  enough  to  have  scared 
others "  (Bengel).  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  bo 
"  vain."  The  marks  of  their  ill-treatment  at  thilippi 
were  fresh  upon  them  at  Thessalonica  (as  ye  know). 
See  Acts  xvi.  and  xviL  1. 

In  our  God. — These  words  give  the  ground  of  their 
boldness — **  in  reliance  on  the  wd  whom  we  felt  to  be 
in  union  with  us." 

With  much  contention. — Rather,  in  the  midst  of 
much  conflict  arising  from  persecution. 

(3)  *«  The  reason  that  we  were  able  to  endure  so  much 
was  our  consciousness  of  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  our 
intention." 

Exhortation. — Exhortation  is  an  attempt  to  make 
men  take  a  particular  lino  of  action.  "  Our  efforts  to 
get  men  to  act  as  we  wish,"  St.  Paul  says,  "do  not 
spring  from  a  desire  to  dujje  them,"  etc.  It  is  a 
question  whether  "  of  deceit "  is  the  right  rendering,  or 
"of  error,"  "all  a  mistake."  If  the  latter,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  that  of  Paley^s  Evidences,  i.e.,  to 
deduce  the  truth  of  the  revelation  from  the  sufferings 
of  its  prophets.  But  the  points  raised  in  contrast,  in 
verses  4r--12,  seem  to  preclude  this  meaning,  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  introduce  some  substantiation 
of  the  gospel  truths,  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  16. 

Of  uncleanness. — It  is  possible  that  the  word  only 
means  "with  impure  (or  covetous)  motives;"  but  it 
probably  refers  to  the  subtle  forms  of  temptation  which 
often  accompany  spiritual  work.  See,  for  example,  the 
Greek  of  1  fen.  i.  6;  also  v.  1.  2;  2  Tim.  iil  4—7. 
-  In  guile. — The  preposition  is  changed;  "  nor  jet  by 
the  use  of  tricks."  Not  only  were  their  motives  sincere 
and  pure,  but  their  manner  of  dealing  straightforward. 

(4)  Were  allowed.  —  Eather,  have  been,  and  in 
verse  3  is,  not  "was."  St.  Paul  is  arguing  from 
his  habitual  practice.  "But  we  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men  who  remember  that  Gfod  Himself  has 
tried  them,  and  has  been  satisfied  to  entrust  the  gospel 
to  them,  making  it  our  business  to  please,  not  men,  but 
God  who  thus  tries  our  hearts"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2).  The 
word  translated  "  allowed  "  implies  examining  and  ap- 
proving (as  in  Luke  xiv.  19;  1  Tim.  iil  10;  1  Pet. 
1.  7 ;  1  John  iv.  1),  and  is  repeated  emphatically  (trans- 
lated "  trieth  ") :  "  being  examined  and  approved  by 
God,  we  study  to  please  Him  who  constantly  examines 
and  approves  us,  not  to  court  those  to  whom  we  are 
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sent."  St.  Paul  expresses  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  total 
disregard  of  men's  opinions  about  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  3 ; 
GaL  1. 10). 

(5)  At  any  time.— Not  only  during  the  stav  at 
Thessalonica,  but  neither  at  Thessalonica  nor  ebcwhere, 
as  the  next  verse  shows.  But  as  the  Thessalonians  can 
only  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  for  their  own  ex- 
penence,  the  writers  therefore  call  Qod  Himself  to 
witness.  At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  flattering' 
words  was  a  thing  of  whidi  human  witnesses  could 
judge ;  the  freedom  from  covetous  desigpos  was  known 
to  God  alone. 

Cloke  of  covetouBness— I.e.,  some  specious  pre- 
text, under  cover  of  which  we  might  gain  a  worldly 
advantage;  so  (though  the  Greek  wora  is  different) 
1  Pet.  ii.  16,  "  a  cloke  of  maliciousness." 

(6)  Glory — i.e,,  recognition  of  our  splendid  position, 
as  in  the  phrase  "  giving  glory  to  God,"  i.e.,  "  recog- 
nising Him  for  what  He  is,"  John  v.  44.  (Comp. 
John  xii.  43 ;  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5.) 

Been  burdensome.— The  marginal  reading  is  on 
the  whole  preferable.  The  original  is,  might  have  been 
in  weight--i.e.,  "  have  dealt  heavily  with  you,"  in  all 
the  pomp  of  apostolic  dignitv,  maon^  people  acknow- 
ledge our  "glory."  Although,  no  douot,  one  means  of 
asseriing  their  authority  would  have  been  to  claim  their 
maintenance  from  the  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 6), 
more  is  meant  than  the  mere  obtaining  of  money. 

Apostles  of  Christ.— The  title  seems  here  to  be 
bestowed  on  St.  Silas  and  St.  Timothy  just  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  14  upon  St.  Barnabas.  As  officici  aianity  is  here 
the  point,  it  cannot  simply  (accormng  to  t*he  etymologr 
of  the  word)  mean  "Christ's  missionaries,"  as  we  speak 
of  "  the  Apostle  of  England,"  &c.,  i.e.,  the  earliest  great 
preacher  of  the  gospel  there.  The  episcopal  office 
(which  St.  Timothy,  at  any  rate,  held  somewhat  later) 
niay  perhaps  be  here  ranked  with  the  apostolate.  Thus, 
in  Gal.  i.  19,  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wears 
the  title,  though  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Twelve.  Andronicus  ana  Junias,  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 ; 
Epanhroditus,  in  Phil.  ii.  25  (where  it  is  wrongly  trana- 
latea  "  messenger,"  as  also  in  2  Cor.  viil  23),  are  called 
Apostles.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Eph.  iv.  11,  probably  also 
in  Eph.  ii.  20,  Rev.  ii.  2,  the  firat  rank  in  the  threefold 
ministry  of  the  Church  seems  to  be  meant,  for  the 
reference  is  to  the  orderly  Organisation  of  the  Society. 
However,  in  our  present  passage  it  may  conceivably  bo 
stretched  to  mean  "  as  an  Apostle  and  his  following." 
The  definite  article  should  be  struck  out. 

(7)  Among  you.— Rather,  in  the  midst  ^  you, 
making  the  gentleness  still  more  marked.  "  Her, '  in 
the  Greek  emphatically  her  ouni.  The  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  charlatan,  licentious,  sophistical,  fawning, 
greedy,  vainglorious  teachers,  to  whom  Greeks  were 
well  accustomed,  and  the  Apostles,  sitting  familiarly 
like  mothers  amidst  a  group  of  their  own  children, 
folding  them  for  warmth  to  their  bosoms.     "  Keep  a 
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of  his  Preaching^ 


<®)  SO  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you, 
we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto 
you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
our  own  souls,*  because  ye  were  dear  unto 
us.  <^>  For  ye  remember,  brethren,  oxir 
labour  and  travail :  for  labouring  night 
and  dav,  because  we  would  not  be 
chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached 
imto  you  the  gospel  of  God.  <^^^  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily 
and  justly  and  unblameably  we  behaved 
ourselves  among  you  that  believe  :  ^^^  as 
ye  know  how  we  exhorted  and  com- 
forted and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as 
a  father  doth  Ms  children,*  (^>  that  ye 
would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath 


a  Rom.  9. 1 
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called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory. 
(13)  For  this  cause  also  chap.  u.  18-16. 
thank  we  God  without  The  converts* 
ceasing  because,  when  ye  Jgf^^^anl 
received  the  word  oi  God  persecution  by 
which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  *^®  •^®^- 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but 
as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  Gkwl, 
which  effectually  worketh^  also  in  you 
that  believe.  (^^^  For  ye,  brethren, 
became  followers  of  the  churches  of 
God  which  in  Judsea  are  in  Christ 
Jesus :  for  ye  also  have  suffered  like 
things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as 
they  have  of  the  Jews :  ^^^  who  both 
killed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  own 


mother's  heart  for  men,"  was  the  advice  which  made 
Henri  Perreyve's  life  so  winning  (Meditations,  p.  87). 

(8)  So  means  here  even  so,  confirming  the  simile, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  therefore." 

Not  the  gospel  of  Gkxi  only.— The  gospel  was, 
as  it  were,  the  milk  given  to  the  young  converts;  bat 
the  nursing  mothers  were  ready  to  let  them  draw  their 
very  life  away,  so  dearly  did  they  love  them. 

(9)  For.— Ab  in  verse  1,  the  general  prindplee  of  the 
foregoing  verses  are  supported  by  lacts  which  the 
Thessalonians  will  remember.  If  the  word  attaches 
itself  to  any  particular  phrase,  it  is  to  "  impart  our  own 
souls,"  "  we  were  ready  to  die  for  you;  inaeed,  you  re- 
member how  we  worked  ourselves  almost  to  death." 

Iiabour  and  travail — ^not  mere  synonyms  here: 
the  first  describes  the  hind  of  work ;  the  second,  the 
intensity  of  it :  "  our  manual  labour,  and  how  hard 
we  worked  at  that." 

(10)  Ye  are  witnesses.— Abruptly,  without  con- 
junction,  the  writers  add  a  summary  description  of 
Uieir  conduct  at  Thessalonica ;  before,  they  had  dwelt 
on  details,  now,  on  the  broad  characteristics.  As  in 
verse  5,  Ood  is  appealed  to,  because  the  readers 
could  only  judge  oi  the  outward  propriety  of  their 
teachers'  conduct ;  and  it  is  a  moral  law  that  (as  Aris- 
totle sa^s)  **  the  righteous  man  is  not  he  that  does  acts 
which  m  themselves  are  righteous,  but  be  that  does 
those  acts  in  stu:h  a  mind  as  befits  righteous  men." 

Holily,  of  the  inner,  "  justly,"  of  the  outer  life. 

Among  you  that  believe— whore  (if  anywhere) 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  be  lax  or  exorbitant. 

W  As  (emphatic) :  "  ive  lived  holily— just  (in  fact)  as 
you  remember  we  tried  to  induce  each  one  of  you  to  live." 

Every  one. — ^Now  they  appeal  to  the  individual 
recollection  of  the  Thessalonians.  It  gives  us  an  inci- 
dental glimpse  of  the  apostolic  method, — ^which  was, 
to  deal  with  mdividual  souls.  (Gomp.  Acts  xx.  20,  81 ; 
Col.  I  21.)  St.  Chrysostom  exclaims :  "  Fancy !  not 
one  in  all  that  multitude  passed  over ! "  The  image  is 
changed  from  that  of  motherly  tenderness  to  i&i  of 
fatherly  direction. 

Comforted  is  here  used  as  almost  equivalent  to 
"exhorted,"  or,  rather,  encouraged,  when  the  moral 
aspirations  were  beginnincf  to  fiag. 

Charged.— Better,  adjured ;  so  Gal.  v.  3. 

W  Hath  called. — The  right  reading  is,  was  calling, 
which  has  been  altered  because  of  the  slight  theological 
difiScnlty,  on  the  analogy  of  Gal.  i.  6,  etc  The  call  is 
not  simply  a  momentaiT^  act,  but  a  continual  beckoning 
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upwards,  until  the  privileges  offered  are  actually 
attiuned.  The  Thessalonians  at  that  time,  thougii 
already  by  baptism  members  of  the  kingdom  (Col.  i. 
13),  were  not  yet  so  assured  in  their  now  allegiance 
as  to  be  certain  of  reaching  the  full-developed  glory  of 
that  kk^om.    Note  again  the  thought  of  the  Advent. 

(^)  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  draws  attention  to 
the  Apostles*  piurt  in  the  conversion  of  Thessalonica. 
From  this  point  (roughly  speaking)  to  the  end  of  chap, 
iii.,  the  action  of  the  converts  is  the  chief  subject. 

This  verse  differs  from  the  origin^  in  several  par- 
ticulars of  more  or  less  importance.  LiteraUy  trans- 
latedj  it  would  run  thus :  And  for  this  cause  we  too 
Ihank  God  unceasingly,  that,  on  receiving  a  word  of 
hearing  at  our  lips  of  God,  ye  welcomed,  not  a  word 
of  men,  hut  {as  it  is  in  truth)  a  word  of  God,  which 
also,  etc. 

For  this  canse— viz.,  because  of  the  labours  we 
went  through  to  teach  you,  which  we  are  thankful  were 
not  wasted.  We  too,  as  well  as  you.  The  two  words 
rendered  "  received  "  are  not  the  same;  the  first  meaning 
merely  an  outward  reception,  the  second  the  welcome 

given.  The  words  "  it "  and  "  as  "  (as  the  italics  show) 
o  not  stand  in  tbe  Greek.  St.  Paul  is  not  expressing 
80  much  his  gratitude  for  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
word  was  greeted,  as  for  the  essential  character  of 
what  was  greeted. 

The  word  of  Gh>d  which  ye  heard  of  us.— 
The  same  phrase  as  in  Heb.  iv.  2,  which  b  there  ren- 
dered, "  the  word  preached."  "  The  word  might  have 
been,  so  far  as  you  knew,  a  mere  word  spoken  by  us — 
ordinary  men — ^but  it  was  in  reality  a  word  of  God, 
and  so  you  found  when  you  embracea  it." 

You  that  believe.— It  could  have  no  effect  with- 
out this  condition.    (See  Heb.  iv.  2.) 

(14)  For  ye,— "The  effectual  power  of  this  word 
upon  you  is  shown  in  your  joining  the  Church  in  spite 
of  such  difficulties." 

Followers.— Better,  imitators.  The  churches  of 
Judfloa  are  probably  selected  for  example,  not  only  as 
being  the  oldest  and  best-organised  churches,  but  the 
most  afflicted,  both  by  want  (Acts  xi.  29;  xxiv.  17 ;  Rom. 
XV.  26),  and  (chiefly)  by  persecution  from  the  "  Jews." 

Your  own  countrymen.— See  Acts  xvii.  8,  9. 
It  was  always  the  Jewish  policy  to  persecute  by  means 
of  others.  Evidently  ^®  Thessalonian  Church  is  almost 
entirely  Gentile 

(15)  who  "h^xti  "yrilled.- A  tremendous  invective 
against  the  Ja^*'   *hc  purpose  of  which  is  (1)  to  show 
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His  Anxiety 
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to  Visit  them  agaiTi. 


prophets,  and  have  persecuted  ^  us ;  and 
they  please  not  Grod,  and  are  contrary  to 
all  men :  (^^^  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the 
Gtentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill 
up  their  sins  alway:  for  the  wrath  is 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost. 

(^7)  But  we,  brethren,  being  taken 
from  you  for  a  short  time  in  presence, 
not  in  heart, «  endeavoured  the  more 


^or,ehaudu»out  abuudautly  to  see  your  face  with 
great  desire.  <^8>  Where-  chaps.  iL  17— 
fore  we  would  have  come  iii.  to.'  Hopes 
unto  you,  even  I  Paul,  JS^^^^,"^ 
once  and  agam ;  but  newal  of  inter- 
Satan  hindered  us.  (^)  For  <^^^^^- 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicing?^  Are  not  even  ye  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


1  Or,  glorying, 
a  1  Cor.  &  8;  CoL 


the  deep  sympathv  of  St.  Paul  with  the  persecuted 
Thessalonians,  and  his  indignatiou  against  the  per- 
secutors ;  (2)  to  make  them  see  still  more  deeply  the 
value  of  their  faith  by  the  efforts  made  to  keep  it 
from  them.  Objection  is  often  made  to  St.  John's 
Gospel  on  the  ground  that  no  bom  Jew  could  have 
written  of  "  the  Jews "  in  the  bitter  way  so  common 
in  that  book,  or  viewed  them  so  completely  as  a 
separate  body  from  himself.  This  passage,  in  an 
indubitable  epistle  of  *'a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews," 
seems  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  memories  of  St. 
Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  52)  seem  to  be  wakin^^  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  once  a  persecuting  Jew  hmiself . 

Have  persecuted.— Take  the  marnnal  version, 
"chased"  (not  *^have  chased")  "us  violently  out  of 
Thessalonica." 

They  please  not  Gk>d— (though  to  serve  and  please 
Him  was  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  nation  was 
set  apart,)  "  and  are  at  cross  purposes  with  all  man- 
kind. The  historian  Tacitus  gives,  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  race,  "  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  hatred  towards 
all  others."    Juvenal  makes  the  same  accusation. 

(16)  Forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gtentiles.— 
The  Apostle  indicates  the  special  way  in  which  their 
contrariety  showed  itself. 

To  fOl  up.— Literally,  unto  the  fiUing  up.  Not 
exactly  their  intention  in  forbidding,  but  the  end  to 
which  such  conduct  was  steadily  ("alwajr")  tending. 
(Again  comp.  Acts  vii.  51,  and  Matt,  zxiii.  32.)  St. 
Paul  seems  to  mean  that  there  may  be  a  certain  sum  of 
wickedness  which  Qod  will  allow  a  nation,  a  church,  a 
person,  to  complete,  before  cutting  them  off  from  all 
spiritual  help ;  the  Jews  were  industriously  labouring 
to  complete  the  sum. 

For.— The  Greek  word  is  but;  and  the  point  is 
this : — "  The  Jews  have  been  working  up  to  the  rounded 

Serfection  of  their  sin ;  but  (they  had  not  much  left  to 
o)  the  wrath  burst  suddenly  upon  them  to  its  utter- 
most." The  word  for  "  is  come  "  (which  should  be  the 
simple  preterite  "came")  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  Matt.  xii.  28,  Luke  zi.  20,  of  a  sudden,  unexpected 
apparition.  "The  wrath  "  is  the  wrath  from  which 
Jesus  is  delivering  us  (chap.  i.  10),  and  it  had  already 
come  upon  the  Jews,  though  its  outward  manifestation 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not  to  come  yet 
awhile.  The  particular  moment  at  which  St.  Paul 
means  that  the  wrath  "came"  must  have  been  the 
moment  of  their  final  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

(17)  But  we,  brethren.— Now  comes  a  change  of 
imbject:  no  longer  the  memories  of  the  time  when 
St.  Paul  was  amon^  them,  but  his  hopes  and  fears 
about  them  since  he  left. 

"But  while  you  were  being  persecuted  by  these 
reprobate  Jews,  we,  who  were  driven  away  from  you, 
were  longing  to  come  back  to  see  whether  your  faith 
was  such  an  effectual  working  faith  as  to  support  you 
through  it  aU." 
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Taken  firom  you.— Literally,  bereaved  from  you — 
t.c.,  bereaved  by  bein^  torn  from  you ;  a  return  to  the 
simile  of  the  mother  (li.  7),  or  father  (iL  11). 

The  more  abundantly.—"  So  far  were  we  from 
the  proverb,  *  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  that  our  very 
absence  gave  us  a  greater  yearning  after  your  pre- 
sence "  (1  Cor.  V.  3). 

(18)  "We  would. — Not  merely  a  conditional  tense,  but 
"  we  were  ready  to  come — meant  to  come." 

Even  I  Paul.— Rather,  that  is  to  say,  I,  Paul,  not 
as  if  it  were  a  great  thing  that  one  like  him  should  have 
such  a  wish,  but  showing  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had 
not  shared  his  intention.  Why  had  they  not?  The 
answer  shows  the  minute  truthfulness  of  the  Act^ 
l^othy,  apparently,  did  not  at  finrt  leave  Thessalonica 
with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  10,  where  the  Greek  seems 
definitely  to  exclude  him).  Both  Silas  and  Timothy 
were  left  at  Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  14).  It  was  during  this 
period  that  St.  Paul  felt  so  eager  a  desire  to  return  to 
Lis  persecuted  children.  We  cannot  tell  on  what  two 
definite  occasions  the  desire  was  almost  taking  shape  ; 
but  possibly  his  long^g  may  have  been  stimulated  by 
seeing  his  messengers  start  for  the  north,  first  when  he 
sent  for  his  two  companions  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
secondly  when  he  despatched  Timothy  himself  to  Thes- 
salonica (chap.  iii.  2). 

But  Satan  hindered.— How,  cannot  be  decided ; 
but  St  Paul  has  no  doubt  that  his  disappointment  was 
a  direct  manifestation  of  the  work  of  evil,  not  a  leading 
of  God  to  stay  where  he  was.  Elsewhere  he  is  quite  as 
clear  that  the  obstruction  of  his  own  plans  is  owing  to 
God.  (See  Acts  xvi.  6,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12,  where  the 
will  spoken  of  is  not  ApoUos'  will,  but  God's.)  The 
difficulty  is  to  telTin  each  case  whether  God  is  directly 
saving  us  from  a  worse  course,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  or 
permitting  a  momentary,  and  yet  if  rightly  used  a  dis- 
ciplinary, triumph  of  evil. 

Satan.— The  Thessalonians,  though  originally  Gren- 
tiles,  had  doubtless  been  taught  enough  at  their  con- 
version to  recognise  the  word.  Though  it  is  quite 
clear  from  other  passages  {e.g,,  1  Cor.  vu.  6 ;  2  These, 
ii.  9;  1  Tim.  iii  7)  that  St.  Paul  believed  in  the 
existence  of  personal  fallen  spirits,  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  he  here  means  anything  more  than 
a  personification  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  Qod — the 
hostility  of  wicked  men,  <&c. 

(19)  *«  We  were  most  anxious  to  come  and  stablish  yon, 
for  we  should  lose  all  our  hope  and  joy  and  honours  if 
Christ  should  come  and  we  should  have  lost  you." 

Our  hope — i.e.,  the  object  on  which  our  nopes  arc 
centered. 

Crown  of  rejoicing.- Or,  of  boasting ;  "  crown 
that  we  are  ^roud  to  wear,"  like  victors  in  the  games. 
For  the  meaning  of  such  phrases,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  3. 

Even  ye — (not  necessarily  excluding  other  con- 
verts) just  you,  and  others  liJce  you. 

In  the  presence. — "It  is  the  thought  of  presenting 
you  to  Him  that  thrilla  us  with  hope,  joy,  pride — the 
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to  Copifort  them. 


at  his  coming?*     <*)  Por  ye  are  our 
glory  and  joy. 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  Wherefore  when 
we  could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought 
it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone; 
'*>  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  brother, 
and  minister  of  God,  and  our  feUow- 
labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 
establish  you,  and  to  comfort  you  con- 


as  cor.LH.-PhiL 
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b  Acts  14.  »; 

3Tim.&  12. 
e  John  U.  19 1 
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ceming  your  faith:  ^^^  that  no  man 
should  be  moved  by  these  afflictions: 
for  yourselves  know  that  we  are  ap- 
pointed thereunto.*  <*^  Por  verily,  when 
we  were  with  you,  we  told  you  before 
that  we  should  suffer  tribulation  ;^  even 
as  it  came  to  pass,  and  ye  know.  ^^^  Por 
this  cause,  when  I  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  by 
some  means  the  tempter^  have  tempted 


thought  of  wearing  such  a  decoration  before  Him" 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 

m. 

(1)  Wo  could  no  longer  forbear.— The  Greek 
word  contains  the  metaphor  of  a  vessel  over-foil  and 
bursting  with  its  contents.  "  We  "  must  be  understood 
here  by  the  limitation  of  chap.  ii.  18,  and  by  the  direct  sin- 
gular of  verse  5,  to  mean  St.  Paul  adone,  not  him  and  SiUs. 

To  be  loft  at  Athens  alone.— The  difficulty  of 
interpreting  this  passage  so  as  to  agree  with  Acts  xvii. 
15,  16;  xviii.  5,  is  not  a  light  one.  From  those  pas- 
sages it  would  apx>ear  that  immediately  unon  reaching 
Athens,  St.  Paul  sent  word  back  to  Macedonia,  by  the 
friends  who  had  escorted  him,  that  St.  Silas  and  St. 
Timothy  should  join  him  at  once ;  but  that  some  delav 
took  place,  and  that  St.  Paul  had  arrived  at  Corinth 
before  his  companions  reached  him;  that  they  conse- 
quently never  were  with  him  at  Athens.  In  that  case, 
"to  be  left  alone"  must  mean,  **We  resolved  not  to 
keep  with  us  the  brethren  who  escorted  us  ;*'  and  the 
"sent"  of  verse  2  will  mean  that  he  gave  them  a 
message  to  Timothy  that  he  should  go  back  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (presumably  from  Beroea),  before  joining  St.  Paul 
at  Athens ;  for  the  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  "to  be  left " 
absolutely  necessitates  an  act  of  parting  with  some 
one :  it  cannot  mean,  **  We  were  willing  to  endure  lone- 
liness a  little  longer."  But  such  an  interpretation  suits 
ill  with  Acts  xvii.  15 ;  it  is  hard  to  identify  an  urgent 
message  to  "come  with  all  speed"  with  a  command 
to  make  such  a  detour.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Silas  and  Timothy  joined 
St.  Paul  forthwith  at  Athens,  and  were  almost  as  soon 
sent  back  into  Macedonia, — Silas  to  Beroea  or  Philippi, 
and  Timothy  to  Thessalonica.  This  would  explain  St. 
Paul's  being  left  alone,  an  expression  whicn  would 
hardly  have  been  used  had  Silas  remained  with  him  at 
Athens,  as  some  (misled  by  the  word  "  we  ")  have  sup- 
posed; and  also  it  explains  how  in  Acts  xviii.  5  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  come  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. 
The  despatching  of  Silas  from  Athens  is  not  mentioned 
here,  simplv  because  it  had  no  particular  interest  for 
the  Thessafonians.  If  the  two  men  did  not  reach  St. 
Paul  at  all  during  the  time  he  was  at  Athens,  after 
receiving  so  imperative  a  message,  they  must  have  been 
very  slow,  for  a  week  would  have  allowed  ample  time 
for  their  journey  from  Beroea,  and  Acts  xvii.  17,  xviii.  1 
certainly  imply  a  much  longer  period  of  residence  there. 
"To  be  left  alone"  was  a  great  trial  to  St  Paul's 
affectionate  nature:  such  a  sacrifice  may  well  impress 
the  Theesalonians  with  the  strength  of  his  love  for 
them. 

<2)  Sent. — It  may  possibly  mean  that  a  message  was 
despatched  to  him  at  JBeroea,  ordering  him  to  go,  but  is 
far  more  naturally  understood  if  Timothy  were  at 
Athens  at  the  time. 
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And  minister  .  .  .—The  text  here,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  most  of  the  best  editors  (though  l%(chen- 
dorf  in  his  last  edition  has  modified  his  opinion),  is  in- 
terpolated, and  the  verse  should  run:  "our  brother, 
ana  God's  fellow-worker  in  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
Timothy  being  a  person  so  well  known  at  Thessalonica, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  be  thus  particularised, 
unless  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  St.  Paul 
wished  to  insist  upon  their  paying  him  due  deference 
in  spite  of  his  youtn. 

To  establish,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  perfecting 
their  organisation. 

To  comfort  is  here  eq[uivalent  to  "  to  encourage." 

(3)  Moved,  or  more  hterally,  seduced.  The  very 
peculiar  word  in  the  original  means,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  fauming  of  an  animal  upon  its  master:  then, 
through  the  intermediate  sense  of  "wheedling,"  it 
comes  to  mean  the  gradual  detachment  of  a  person 
from  his  resolution  by  any  insinuating  representations, 
whether  of  flattery  or  (as  here)  of  fear.  The  next  word 
should  be  in  or  in  the  midst  of  rather  than  "by", 
therefore  (though  both  may  be  included)  their  own 
"afflictions"  are  chiefly  meant,  not  St.  Paul's. 

Por  yourselves.  —  "  Your  previous  expectation 
that  Christianity  involved  the  suffering  of  persecution 
ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  you  now  irom  losing 
your  faith." 

We  are  appointed  thereunto.— The  "we" 
means  aU  Christian  people:  their  election  into  the 
Church  must  needs  be  an  election  to  suffering  (see 
marg.  refs.).     "  No  cross,  no  crown." 

(*)  For  verily,  when  .  .  .—To  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  see  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  margin. 

(^)  For  this  cause. — "  Because  I  knew  that  tempta- 
tion was  sure  to  overtake  you,  I  sent  to  see  whether 
our  work  stOl  lived,  and  was  likely  to  live,  in  spite 
of  it." 

To  know  your  fluth. — "  To  ascertain  whether  you 
still  believed:"  only  the  form  courteously  implies  tnat 
the  faith  was  certainly  there,  and  St.  Paul  only  sent  to 
"  make  assurance  doubly  sure." 

The  tempter.— See  Matt.  iv.  3.  The  word  and  the 
tense  in  the  Greek  imply,  not  only  that  it  is  his  charac- 
ter to  tempt,  but  that  it  is  his  constant  occupation. 

Have  tempted  you  .  .  .  .—The  original  implies 
no  doubt  on  the  writer's  part  that  the  Tnessalonians 
had  been  tempted  ;  the  only  doubt  was,  how  they  had 
borne  it.  The  striking  out  of  the  comma  after  "  tempted 
you,"  and  reading  the  clauses  quickly  together,  will  give 
a  fair  notion  of  the  purport..  It  might  be  paraphrased, 
"Lest,  in  consequence  of  the  temptations  which  the 
tempter  brought  against  you,  our  toil  should  prove  in 
vain."  ^e  "  temptations "  were  those  of  persecution, 
and  the  time  at  which  they  befell,  the  same  as  in  verse 
4,  "  it  came  to  pass." 
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Joi/  over  tJidr  weUrbeing, 


you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain.*  ^^^  But 
now  when  Timotheus  came  from  you 
unto  us,*  and  brought  us  good  tidings 
of  your  faith  and  charity,  and  that  ye 
have  good  remembrance  of  us  always, 
desiring  greatly  to  see  us,  as  we  also 
to  see  you :  (^^  therefore,  brethren,  we 
were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our 
affliction  and  distress  by  your  faith: 
<^>  for  now  we  live,  if  ye  stia-nd  fast  in 
the  Lord.  <®^  For  what  thanks  can  we 
render '^  to  God  again  for  you,  for  all  the 


'a  Gal.  4.  11;  PhiL 
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1  Or tffulde. 


C  Ps.  116.  11 


joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your  sakes 
before  our  God;  <^^>  night  and  day 
praying  exceedingly  that  we  might  see 
your  face,''  and  might  perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  your  faith  ? 

<^^>  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  —  n  lo 

direct!  our  way  unto  you,  PrayeJ^mW 
(12)    And   the   Lord    make  ductory  to  the 
you  to  increase  and  abound  i^«truc^o^ 
in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even   as  we   do  toward  you: 


(6)  «*  "VVe  were  in  great  anxiety,  for  fear  you  should 
have  fallen  awaj,  and  sent  Timothy  to  see  if  all  was 
well  J  but  now,  all  anxiety  is  over." 

Timotheus  oame.— According  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation  of  verses  1,  2,  adopted  above,  this  will  mean 
that  Timothy  had  already  returned  from  his  mansion 
to  Thessalonica,  as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  5,  and  the 
occasion  of  this  preseut  letter  will  be  St  Paul's  relief 
at  the  news  brought  by  him. 

Brought  us  good  tidings.— An  enthusiastic  word, 
generally  rendered,  "  preached  us  the  gosi>eL" 

Faith  and  oharity.— The  first  signifies  the  con- 
fidence in  Grod  which  enabled  them  to  endure  {"  that 
in  all  our  troubles  we  may  nut  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  Thy  mercy  ") ;  the  second,  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  nelped  one  another  through. 

Gh>od  remembrance.— Not  merely  "clear,  vivid 
remembrance  "  (as  we  say,  **  to  remember  well  *'),  but 
**a  good,  kind  remembrance,'*  as  the  explanation  in 
**  desiring,"  &c.,  shows.  The  word  "  good  "  bears  the 
same  significance  in  Matt.  xx.  15 ;  Bom.  v.  7 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  18.  If  the  Thessalonians  had  been  bc^^inning  to  fall 
away,  they  would  not  have  cared  to  see  their  teiushers. 

(7)  In  all  our  affliction  and  distress.— The 
words  give  no  decisive  indication  whether  the  distress 
came  from  within  or  from  without,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  in  what  it  consisted ;  but  either  way  it  suita 
very  well  with  Acts  xviii.  5 — 17;  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 

(«*)  Now  we  live,  if. — ^"Now"  contrasts  the  new 
life  and  vigour  which  the  "gospel  of  their  faith  and 
charity  "  h^  infused  into  the  Apostle,  with  the  deadly 
sinking  he  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  their  possible 
apostaicy.  At  the  same  time  the  ''if"  has  the  half- 
f  ature  sense,  as  though  St.  Paul  meant  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  "lue"  was  contingent  upon  their 
continued  steadfastness.  Another  interpretation  has 
been  suggested,  according  to  which  both  the  "  we  "  and 
"ye"  are  perfectly  general,  and  therefore  interchange- 
able, and  the  sense  is  made  to  be  a  vague  proposition, 
"  for  standing  fast  in  the  Lord  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  life  " 
— life  in  the  theological  sense :  and  parts  of  Rom.  vii. 
and  viii.  are  compared.  This  interpretation,  however, 
suits  the  Greek  as  little  as  the  context. 

(»)  For  what  thanks  can  we  render.  — An 
apology  for  the  enthusiastic  expressions  used  in  the 
three  foregoing  verses.  "I  may  call  it  a  gospel,  a 
balm  for  Si  anxieties,  a  new  life,  for  what  mode  of 
thanksgiving  could  be  deemed  extravagant  in  such  a 
case  of  joy?  " 

Before  our  Qod. — As  in  chap.  i.  3,  the  occasion  on 
which  the  joy  and  thankfulness  bursts  out  is  "in 
prayer;"   pernaps,  in  connection  with   thanksgiving , 


especially  at.the  great  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16),  when  he  "  stood  before  the  Lord  "  in  a  special 
manner  (Acts  xiii.  2 ;  comp.  Lev.  i.  3,  11 ;  iii.  1,  e<  al ). 

(10)  See  your  face.— Seeing  them  by  proxy  might 
satisfy  for  &o  while,  but  not  for  long.  This  exceedmg 
importunate,  prayer  is  caused  by  the  feeling  that  it  was 
Satan's  hindivnce  (chap.  iL  18),  not  God's  will,  which 
forbad  the  meeting.  He  would  not  so  have  prayed  to 
go  into  Bithynia  (Acts  xvi.  7),  for  the  essence  of  prayer 
IS  to  conform  the  will  to  God's  will. 

That  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith.— Bishop 
Wordsworth  points  out  the  unflattering  faithfulness  of 
St.  Paul's  dealing  with  his  converts.  What  the  de- 
ficiencies were  is  unknown,  but  they  certainly  include 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  dead  and  con- 
cerning the  Advent. 

W  &od  himself  and  our  Father.— Better,  our 
God  and  Father  Himself,  If  we  are  to  find  any  special 
person  with  whom  the  word  "  Himself  "  is  intended  to 
enforce  a  contrast,  the  contrast  is  probably  not  so 
much  with  the  baffled  efforts  of  St.  PmiI,  as  with 
Satan,  who  had  hindered  the  journey.  But  the  word  is 
probably  added  without  such  specific  reference :  "  May 
God  Himself  direct  us;  for  in  that  case  who  could 
hinder?" 

And  our  Lord  .  .  .—An  important  theological  pas- 
sage. From  the  use  of  the  sin^lar  in  the  verb 
"  oLrect  "  (which  of  course  the  Enghsh  cannot  express), 
some  divines  argue  in  favour  of  the  OathoUc  doctrine 
of  "  homoiision,"  or  substartiial  unity  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father:  it  must  not,  however,  be  too  stronglj 
pressed,  or  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  the  false  notion 
of  a  personal  unity  between  Them.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  admit  that  the  praver  (or,  rather,  wish)  implies 
the  equality  of  the  two  Persons,  and  that  it  would  nave 
been  mconceivable  for  a  Catholic  Christian  to  have  used 
the  verb  in  the  plural    (See  2  Thess.  ii.  17.) 

(12)  And  the  Iiord  make  you.— The  word  yaw  in 
the  Greek  is  emphatic  and  stands  first.  The  wish  in 
the  previous  verse  concerned  the  writers ;  "  But  you 
(whether  we  come  or  not)  may  the  Lord  make,"  &c. 
By  "the  Lord"  here  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  not 
only  the  Son :  the  word  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  name  of  Grod. 

Increase  and  abound.— These  words  make  the 
readers  think  first  of  progress  and  then  of  the  state  to 
which  the  progress  will  bring  them — "  Multiply  yon  in 
love  until  you  nave  enough  and  to  spare  of  it  '—and  the 
same  prog^ress  is  expressed  by  the  objects  of  the  swell- 
ing charity:  "  So  that  you  may  not  only  love  one  another 
abundantly,  but  all  mankind  ''-—missionary  efforts  being 
the  supreme  work  of  Christian  love — "such  loving 
missionary  work "  (the  writers  go  on  to  say)  "  as  otwa 
among  you*' 
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on  Purity, 


<i3)  to  the  end  he  may  stablish  your 
hearts  imblameable  in  holiness  before 
Grod,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints.* 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Furthermore  then 
Ciia  iv  1-8  ^^  beseech^  you,  brethren. 
On  the  duty  of  and  exhort  *  you  by  the 
chastity.  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have 


c  Rom.  li  2; 
£i>li.  5. 17. 
1  Or,  rcqiteA 
«  Or,  b<$eech 


dU 
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received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk* 
and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound 
more  and  more.  <^>  For  ye  know  what 
commandments  we  gave  you  by  the 
Lord  Jesus.  <^^  For  this  is  the  will  of 
God,''  even  your  sanctification,  that  ye 
should  abstain  from  fornication  :  <*^  that 
every  one  of  you  should  know  how  to 
possess  his  vessel  ^  in  sanctification  and 


(13)  To  the  end.— A  beautiful  connection  of  thought. 
Perfect  and  settled  sanctification  in  the  eyes  of  God  is 
the  object  in  view,  and  the  means  by  wmch  it  is  to  be 
attained  is  growins^  and  overflowing  love  toward  man- 
kind. (See  CoL  iii.  14.)  St.  Paul  is  already  thinking, 
probably,  how  he  shall  treat  the  subject  of  chastity  m 
the  next  chapter.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6.) 

Before  God  .  .  ^  at  the  coming.— The  hearts 
are  to  be  nnblamably  holy  before  Grod  —  not  onlv  all 
through  life,  but  also  at  the  Judgment  Day,  when  .Jesus 
Christ  b  to  judge  us  in  the  Facer's  presence.  Though 
He  has  "committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son" 
(John  V.  22),  yet  the  judgment  is  His  own,  and  the  Son 
is  the  agent  by  whom  He  judges,  just  as  He  is  the 
agent  by  whom  He  creates  (see  Acts  xvii.  31): 
therefore  in  that  day  it  is  in  the  Father's  si^ht  rather 
than  in  the  Son*s  (though  there  can  be  no  divergence 
between  Them)  that  we  are  to  be  able  to  clear  ourselves. 

With  all  his  saints— i.e.,  attended  by  them :~ 

"  Thousand,  thousand  saints  attending. 
Swell  the  triumph  of  Uia  traiiu" 

The  word  might  possiblv  be  stretched  to  include  the 
holy  angels  (Deut.  xxxiu.  2 ;  Dan.  iv.  13,  et  cd.) ;  but 
here  we  may  more  probably  suppONse  that  St.  Paul  is 
anticipating  his  teaching  of  chap.  iv.  14,  and  besides, 
the  Greek  seems  almost  to  indicate  that  these  *'  saints  *' 
are  to  be  assessors  in  the  judgment — an  honour  to  be 
given  only  to  holy  men.  (Comp.  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  John 
V.  28;  1  Cor.  vi  3,  ce  aZ.) 

IV. 

(1)  We  now  approach  the  practical  portion  of  the 
Epistle.  The  first  point  on  which  the  Thessalonians 
need  instruction  is  in  the  matter  of  social  purity  (verses 

Furthermore  hardly  expresses  the  original.  St. 
Paul  is  not  adding  a  further  injunction,  for  he  has  as 
yet  given  none.  It  is  literally,  For  the  rest,  then ;  and 
serves  to  introduce  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 

Beseech. — The  marginal  request  is  better,  the  word 
being  one  of  calm  and  friendly  asking,  implying  that 
the  person  so  addressed  will  recognise  the  propriety  of 
«omplving. 

£xhort  is  correct,  though  "encourage"  suits  the 
context  a  little  better,  as  assuming  that  they  are 
already  so  acting,  but  not  with  enough  neart. 

By  the  Lord.— Better,  in  the  Lord.  It  is  not 
an  adjuration,  as  in  Bom.  xii.  1,  but  states  the  authori- 
tative ground  of  his  request.  **  We  encourage  you,  on 
the  strength  of  our  union  in  the  Lord  Jesus."  (Comp. 
chop,  i  1.) 

Mow  ye  ought  to  walk.— Literally,  the  how.  It 
indicates  that  part  of  the  apostolic  tradition  was  a 
systematic  moral  code,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  title  of  a 
well-known  book.  "  We  gave  you  the  *  How  ye  oi^ht  to 
walk,  so  as  to  please  God.  "  The  best  texts  add  imme- 
diately after,  **  even  as  also  ye  walk." 


Abound  more  and  more.— Or,  still  more.  "  You 
did  receive  of  us  the  rules  of  a  holy  life ;  you  are  living 
by  them,  and  that  to  a  very  laige  degree ;  but  we  beg 
you  and  encourage  you,  on  the  uith  ot  Christians,  to  he 
still  more  lavish  m  your  self-denial." 

(2)  For  ye  know.— He  calls  on  the  Thessalonians* 
memoir  to  support  his  statement,  "  ye  received ; "  at  the 
same  tmie  awakening  their  interest  to  catch  the  special 
point  next  to  come,  by  laying  stress  on  "  what  command- 
ments." 

By  the  Lord  Jesus.— Not  as  if  the  Lord  were  the 
person  who  took  the  commandments  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians,  but  the  person  by  means  of  whose 
inspiration  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  give  such  com- 
mandments. 

(3)  For.— The  word  further  enforces  the  appeal  to 
their  memory :  **  Te  know  what  commandments  .  .  . 
for  this  (you  will  recollect)  is  what  Grod  wants;**  "a 
commandment  given  through  the  Lord  Jesus,"  being, 
of  course,  identical  with  "  God's  wilL" 

Tour  sanctification.— In  apposition  to  the  word 
this.  The  mere  conversion,  justification,  salvation  of 
us  are  not  the  aim  of  Grod :  He  would  have  us  holy. 
The  general  idea  of  sanctification  passes  however  here, 
as  the  following  clauses  show,  into  the  more  Hmited 
sense  of  purification. 

Fornication.— The  word  is  often  used  in  late  Greek 
for  any  kind  of  impuritv,  as,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  of  incest ; 
but  here  it  must  be  understood  in  its  strict  sense.  To 
the  Gentile  mind,  while  the  wickedness  of  adultery  or 
incest  was  fidly  recognised,  it  was  a  novelty  to  be  told 
that  fornication  was  a  **  deadly  sin ;  "  hence  the  strange 
connection  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Synodal  letter  to 
the  Gentile  churches  (Acts  xv.  20,  29 ;  xxi.  25).  This 
consideration  also  makes  it  easier  to  understand  how 
St.  Paul  can  praise  these  Gentile  Thessalonians  so 
heartily,  although  they  need  earnest  correction  on  this 
vital  point.  It  is  a  true  instance  of  the  sacerdotal 
fnetriopathy  (or,  compassionate  consideration)  towards 
the  ignorant  and  deceived.    (See  Heb.  v.  1,  2.) 

W  Should  know.— The  clause  is  simply  parallel 
to  the  last,  and,  with  it,  explains  the  word  "sancti- 
fication." The  Bulgarian  Father,  Theophylact,  says 
pointedly  in  reference  to  the  word  "to  know"  or 
"  understand,**  "  He  indicates  that  chastity  is  a  matter 
that  requires  self-discipline  and  study.**  (Comp.  Eph. 
V.  17.) 

To  possess  his  vessel.- The  word  rendered  "  to 
possess  *'  should  rather  be  translated,  to  procure,  win, 
aain  possession  of.  The  word  "  vessel "  here  has  been 
mterpreted  in  two  wavs:  (1)  "his  wife;**  (2)  "his 
body.'*      In  favour   of   (1)  it  is  argrued  that  (while 
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expression ; 
--  instrument,"  is  an  expressive  and  natural  meta- 
phor ;  that  the  word  was  familiar  to  Hebrew  speakers 
m  tiiat  sense  (e  g     Alias^erus  says  of  Vashti,  in  one 


Exiuyrtation  to  live 


I.   THESSALONIANS,   IV. 


in  Holiness  and  Purity, 


honour;  (^>  not  in  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence, even  as  the  Gtentiles  which 
know  not  God :  <^^  that  no  man  go 
beyond  and  defraud  ^  his  brother  in  any 
matter :  ^  because  that  the  Lord  is  the 


1  Or,  oppreM,  or, 

overreach, 
a  Or,  in  ttumaUn. 
8  Or,  rejecUsth. 


avenger  of  all  such,  as  we  also  have 
forewarned  you  and  testified.  ^'^  For 
Grod  hath  not  called  us  unto  unclean- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness.  <^>  He  there- 
fore that  despiseth,^  despiseth  not  man. 


of  the  Targums,  "My  vessel  which  I  use  is  neither 
Median  nor  Persian,  but  Chaldee " ) ;  that  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7)  uses  the  word  of  the  wife.  But  it  may  be 
answered  that  this  interpretation  does  not  suit  our 
context ;  first,  because  it  would  be  laying  an  emphatic  and 
binding  veto  upon  celibacy,  if  "each  one"  is  "to  acquire 
a  wife  of  his  own ; "  secondly,  because  of  the  verb  "  to 
know,"  it  certainly  being  no  part  of  a  religious  man's 
duty  "to  Tinow  how  to  procure  a  wife;"  thirdly, because 
the  Greek  cannot  be  translated  "a  vessel  (or  wife)  of  his 
own,"  but  "  his  own  vessel "  (or  wife) — ^literally,  the 
vessel  of  himself— &nd  to  speak  of  *' procuring"  the 
wife  who  is  already  one's  own  seems  unmeaning. 
Furthermore,  although  the  quotations  from  the  Targums 
are  certainly  to  the  ))oint,  that  from  St.  Peter  distinctly 
points  the  other  way,  inasmuch  as  the  wife  is  called 
"the  weaker  vessel  of  the  two,"  evidently  meaning 
that  the  husband  is  also  "a  vessel."  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  suppose  tliat  (2)  the  "  vessel "  is  the  man's  own 
self.  This  usage  also  is  well  supported.  In  1  Sam. 
xxi.  5,  it  is  used  in  precisely  this  sense,  and  in  the  same 
context,  as  well  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  The  passages,  how- 
ever, usually  quoted  in  support  of  this  interpretation 
from  2  CJor.  iv.  7,  Philo,  Barnabas,  Lucretius,  Ac.,  do 
not  seem  quite  parallel ;  for  there  the  word  signifies  a 
"  vessel,"  m  the  sense  of  a  receptacle  for  containing 
something ;  here  it  is  rather  "  an  instrument  "or  "  im- 
plement' for  doing  something.  Hence  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  use  in  such  phrases  as  Acts  ix.  15, 
*'a  vessel  of  choice,"  or  even  (though  the  Greek  word  is 
different)  to  Rom.  vi.  13.  **  The  vessel  of  himself  " 
(the  "  himself  "  being  in  the  Greek  strongly  empha- 
sised) means,  not  "  the  vessel  which  is  his  own,"  but 
"  the  vessel  or  instrument  which  consists  of  himself." 
Thus  the  body,  which  of  course  is  chiefly  meant  here, 
is  not  dissociated  from  the  man's  personality,  as  in 
the  fanciful  Platonism  of  Philo,  but  almost  identified 
with  it :  the  Incarnation  has  taught  us  the  true  dignity 
of  the  body.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "  knowing  how  to  gain  possession  of  "  such 
an  instrument  as  the  body  with  its  many  faculties, 
rescuing  it  from  its  vile  prostitution,  and  wielding  it 
wisely  for  its  proper  uses.  So  the  same  Greek  verb 
is  used,  and  mistranslated  in  our  version,  in  Luke 
xxi.  19,  "  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 

In  sanotifLoation  and  honour.— The  circum- 
stances in  which — almost  the  means  by  which — the  man 
may  acquire  and  keep  this  skilful  power  over  his  instru- 
ment : — '*  in  a  course  of  self -purification  and  of  self -re- 
verence." The  reverence  due  to  the  instrument  is 
brought  out  in  a  passage  of  St.  Peter  evidently  modelled 
upon  this  (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  (Comp.  also  2  Tim.  ii.  21, "  an  in- 
strument for  honourable  purposes,  and  to  be  honourably 
treated,  consecrated,  and  handy  for  its  owner's  use.") 

(5)  Wot  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  for  such  a 
method  of  using  one's  faculties,  such  an  attempt  to 
acquire  mastery  of  vital  powers,  is  really  to  abaudon 
them  altogether  to  others.  This  notion  is  involved  in 
the  very  word  here  translat^jd  "  lust,"  which  is  more 
often  rendered  "  passion,"  and  implies  something  which 
befalls  a  man,  something  done  to  him:  "Not  in  the 
helpless  passivity  of  concupiscence"  or  uncontrolled 
desire. 
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The  Gentiles  which  know  not  God.— Mind 
the  punctuation.  The  readers  of  the  letter  were  "  Gen- 
tiles which  knew  God."  Their  brother  Thessalonians 
are  held  up  to  them  as  melancholy  examples  of  men 
who  are  trying  in  the  wrong  way  to  show  their  power 
over  themselves.  Remark  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
crimes  which  he  alleges  against  Jews. 

(6)  That  no  man.— The  form  of  the  Greek  shows 
that  this  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  preceding 
clauses,  as  if  it  ran,  "  this  is  Good's  will,  your  sanctin- 
cation,  for  you  to  abstain,  for  you  to  fciow  how  to 
possess,  for  you  not  to  go  beyond,"  &c.  It  is  a  final 
clause,  expressing  the  purpose  of  such  continence  as 
has  just  been  described.  Men  are  to  be  chaste  and 
self-possessed,  not  only  for  their  own  salvation's  sake, 
but  m  justice  to  their  brethren.  In  chap.  iii.  12,  13, 
they  were  to  love  for  the  sake  of  becoming  holy ;  hero 
they  toe  to  be  holy  for  the  sake  of  charity — a  blessed 
action  and  reaction. 

Defiraud  his  brother.— The  original  word  implies 
a  rapacious  dishonesty,  of  which  any  person  is  guilty 
who  gives  the  rein  to  his  lusts,  especially  the  adulterer. 
The  substantive  formed  from  it  is  usually  translated 
covetousnesSf  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  used  in 
this  special  sense  in  Eph.  v.  3 ;  CoL  iii.  6.  When  aU 
men  are  brethren  the  sin  becomes  worse. 

In  any  matter  should  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
matter,  St.  Paul  chooses  the  phrase  for  delicacy's  sake, 
both  here  and  in  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

Because  that  the  Lord. —  Again  an  anticipation 
of  the  Advent,  for  the  vengeance  meant  is  that  of  the 
Judgment  Day,  not  the  natural  retribution  which  carnal 
sin  brings  with  it.  The  "Lord,"  therefore,  in  this  context 
probably  means  more  particularly  the  Incarnate  Son, 
who  has  a  special  claim  upon  men's  bodies  (1  Cor.  vi.  13). 

Have  rorewamed.— Rather,  did  forewarn.  It 
was  part  of  the  Apostles'  original  teachmg  at  Thessa- 
lonica. 

(7)  For  God.— This  gives  the  reason  for  stating  that 
the  Lord  wiD  take  vengeance  on  such  sins;  because  they 
are  not  part  of  the  terms  on  which  His  Father  called  us. 
It  should  be  "  did  not  caD."  These  verses  7,  8,  sum 
up  the  little  disquisition,  returning  to  the  principle 
announced  in  verse  3. 

Unto  imoleanness,  but  unto  holiness.— The 
►reposition  translated  **  unto  "  has  the  same  force  in 

al.  V.  13,  "Called  unto  liberiy,"  and  Epli.  ii.  10, 
**  Created  unto  good  works."  It  implies  not  so  much  the 
definite  end  to  which  we  are  invited,  as  the  terms  on 
which  the  invitation  will  still  stand;  for  the  call  is  not 
yet  accomplished.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12.)  The  second 
"  unto  "  in  the  Greek  is  simply  "  in,"  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  verse  4.  Paraphrase,  "  For  God  did  not  call 
us  on  the  understanding  that  we  might  be  unclean,  but 
by  the  way  of  sanctification." 

Holiness  is  a  mistranslation  for  sanctification. 
The  process,  not  the  quality,  is  meant. 

(8)  *'  So  you  see  that  to  act  contumeliously  in  the 
matter  is  to  act  contumeliously  not  only  towards  your 
neighbour,  but  towards  Grod  Himself,  and  that,  too,  after 
He  has  given  you  a  gift  which  should  have  preserved 
you  from  these  corruptions." 
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Brotherfy  Love, 


bat  God,  who  hath  also  given  tinto  us 
Mb  holy  Spirit. 

W  But    as  touching  brotherly   love 

.  2.  y®  ^®^  ^^*  *^*  ^  write 
On^reJilatiM  nntoyou;*  for  ye  yourselves 
Christian  M-  are  taught  of  God*  to 
low-feelmg.       love  One  another,     do)  And 


Jobn  &  4sTbelx 
a  10.  IL 
e  s  Thets.  &  ia 


indeed  ye  do  it  toward  all  the  brethren 
which  are  in  all  Macedonia:  but  we 
beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye  in- 
crease more  and  more;  ^^^^  and  that 
ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
own  business,  and  to  work  with  your 
own   hands,  as  we  commanded  you;^ 


He  .  .  .  that  desplBeth.— The  verb  means  to  treat 
as  insignifieant  either  persons  or  thinjB^.  Here  the  object 
is  not  snpplied  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  second  clause.  If  we  were  to  supply 
it,  it  wouM  indude  aU  the  rights  which  the  unclean 
liver  spurns,  "  the  commandments  which  we  (mere  men 
as  you  thought  us)  gave  jou,^  the  "  brother "  whose 
domestic  happiness  has  been  iuYaded,  the  unfortunate 
▼ietim  herseli,  and,  finallj^,  the  '*  honour "  due  to  the 
sinner's  own  bodv.  Since  it  was  God  who  ordered  the 
relations  in  whicn  we  all  stand  to  one  another,  contempt 
for  these  relations  is  contempt  for  Him. 

Who  hath  also  ^ven.— Mistranslated  for  "  who 
also  gave*'  St.  Paul  is  looking  back  to  the  day  when 
he  cot^irmed  them;  for  the  right  reading  is  not  "unto 
us**  but "  unto  you,**  or  more  correctly  "  inio  you  " — ».€., 
*'to  enter  into  you,  and  dwell  there"  (John  sir.  17, 
and  many  other  places).  The  word  "holy"  in  the 
original  is  ver^  emphatically  put:  "Who  also  gave 
IBs  Spirit— ffis  Holy  Spirit — ^to  enter  you,"  thus 
bringing  out  the  startnng  contrast  between  such  foul 
Vives  and  the  holiness  wmch  befitted  and  was  possible 
(Bom.  yi.  14;  yiiL  3,  4)  for  men  in  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost,  communicated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  Youch- 
safed  to  dweU. 

(9)  But  .  .  . — ^This  forms  the  second  subject  of  in- 
struction, following  naturally  on  the  first.  "  We  are 
Tory  glad  to  hear  of  so  strong  a  Christian  ieeiiog  of 
brotherhood  among  you,  and  think  it  almost  unne- 
eessary  to  say  anytlung  more  to  you  about  it;  still 
your  charity  is  hardly  catholic  enough,  nor  have  you 
exercised  it  with  sufficient  sobriety  and  thrift." 

Brotherly  love.— Not  love  of  men  at  large,  but  of 
Ghrifitians  in  particular :  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  what  we  \ 
call  "  Church  feeling."  It  is  tiie  luUural  ejection  of 
ihoee  who  feel  that  wby  are  children  of  the  same  Father 
and  the  same  mother  (Gal.  ir.  26),  members  of  the  same 
"  household  of  faith  "  (Gal.  vi.  10).  In  itself,  it  is  not 
the  most  exalted  of  graces,  being  to  some  extent  the 
outcome  of  community  of  interests ;  therefore  St.  Peter 
exhorts  his  readers  to  make  it  a  means  of  obtaining 
tlie  higher  grace  of  charity  (1  Pet.  L  22 ;  2  Pet.  i.  7). 
Bt.  Pwol  in  this  place  does  mean  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  practice,  bat  has  specially  in  yiew  the  exercise 
of  liberali^  towards  fellow-Christians.  The  feeling 
of  community  can  only  be  known  by  acts  that  prove  it. 

Ye  need  not. — A  sweet  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
men  are  encouraged  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  in 
wliich  they  are  not  perfect,  by  the  praismg  of  their 
imperfect  attempto :  a  specimen  of  that  "  courtesy " 
wlueh  is  a  part  of  "brotherly  love."  (See  1  Pet. 
iiL  8.)     "  I "  should  be  we,  or  any. 

Te  yourselyes.— It  seems  as  if  St.  Paul  had  in- 
tended  at  first  to  say, "  For  ye  yourselves  know  without 
any  instruction,"  but  sudden]^  inserts  the  soimtcc  of 
tlieir  knowledge  instead:  "For  ye  yourselves  are 
diyinely  taught  already."  This  seems  more  natural 
to  the  context  (though  grammatically  less  easy)  than  to 
nndoratand :  "For  ye  yourselves  (as  wdl  as  we)  are 
tanght  of  God."      (Gomp.,  however,  the   references.) 


God's  teaching  here  comes  (though  perhaps  other  modes 
are  not  excluded)  by  the  direct  contact  with  the  in- 
dweUing  Spirit.    (See  1  John  ii.  27.) 

To  love. — In  the  Greek  this  is  not  the  simple  infini- 
tive after  "  taught; "  it  expresses  rather  the  result  and 
issue  of  Grod's  teaching :  "  have  been  so  schooled  by 
God  as  to  love  one  another.'*  This  love  is  not  actually 
contrasted  with  the  *' brotherly  kindness "  above,  but 
means  more. 

(10)  And  indeed  ye  do  it-n.^.,  *'  love  one  another; '' 
but  the  words  seem  to  imply  a  very  practical  form  of 
love.  This  fact  justifies  St.  Paul  in  saying  that  the 
Thessalonians  were  so  taught  of  God. 

Toward. — BAther,  even  unto ;  as  far  a*  unto.  The 
Thessalonians'  charily  has  travelled  already  a  long 
way  from  ite  starting-point  at  home,  extending  over  aU 
northern  Greece.  As  Thessalonica  had  been  me  centre 
of  evangelisation  (cbap*  i*  8),  so  also  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Churches.  The  words  need  not  necessarily 
(though  they  do  probably)  imply  a  number  of  missionary 
stations  besides  the  three  places  where  the  Apostiea 
had  preached. 

Inoreaae  more  and  more.— A  little  too  emphatic : 
ahownd  (or,  overfiovj)  stiU  more.  The  woras  are 
identical  with  those  in  verse  1.  The  brotherly  kindness 
of  the  Thessalonians  did  not  spread  over  a  wide  enough 
area  in  merely  traversing  Macedonia,  nor  was  it  so  unos- 
tentatious as  true  love  should  be. 

(U)  And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet.— The  word 
means  more  than  "  study ; "  "  and  that  je  make  it 
your  ambition  to  keep  quiet " — their  ambition  having 
formerly  been  to  make  a  stir  among  the  Churches.  It 
is  a  strong  use  of  the  rhetorical  figure  called  oosymoron, 
or  combimng  words  of  contrarymeaning  in  order  to  give 
force  and  point  to  the  style.  The  warnings  in  this  verse 
are  not  directed  against  defiance  of  the  law  of  brotherly 
love,  but  against  a  thoroughly  wrong  mode  of  showing 
that  love :  the  unquietness,  meddlesomeness,  desultori- 
ness  with  which  it  was  accompanied  are  not  so  much 
instances  of  imkindness  to  the  orotherhood  as  scandals 
to  the  heathen.  Hence  the  conjunction  at  the  begu- 
iling of  the  verse  has  something  of  an  adversative  force : 
"We  beg  you  to  be  even  more  abundantly  liberal, 
and  (yet)  at  the  same  time  to  agitate  for  perfect 
calmness  about  it."    It  is  commonly  supposea  (but 

Eroof  is  impossible)  that  the  unsettlement  arose  nom 
elief  in  the  nearness  of  the  Advent. 
Do  your  own  business.— Not  merely  was  each 
individual  to  do  his  own  work,  but  the  whole  Church 
was  to  refrain  from  interfering  ostentatiously  with 
other  Churches.  In  all  languages,  *'  to  mind  one's  own 
business "  signifies  rather  the  negative  idea  of  ceasing 
to  meddle  than  the  positive  idea  of  industry. 

Work  with  your  own  hands.— Apparentiy  the 
Thessalonians  had  been  so  busy  in  organising  away 
from  home  that  they  had  had  no  time  to  see  to  their 
own  industry,  and  so  (see  end  of  next  verse)  were  be- 
ginning to  fall  into  difficulties.  The  words  "with 
your  own  hands  "  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  most  of 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  of  the  artisan  class. 
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They  are  not  to  sorrow 


I.  THESSALONIANS,  IV. 


hopdesdff/or  the  dead, 


<^>  that  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward 
them  that  are  without/  and  that 
chap.iv.ia-ia  y«    J^^J    l^v®    lact    of 

Ontaeeqnality  nothing.^ 

SUSM?  ,  '"^^  But  I  would  not 
Coming.  have  you  to  be  ignorant,* 


e  Eph.  S.  IS. 

I  Or,  (t^iio  MOM. 

d  Rev.  14.  IS. 
6R<ini.I.  U;1I.S5: 
I    I  Oor.  la  1 ;  iz  1 : 
SOor.  l.a 


brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  eyen  as 
others  which  have  no  hope/  <^*)  For 
if  we  belieye  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus  ^  will  God    bring  with  him. 


(^  Honestly. — ^Not  in  our  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  but  "  honomably,*'  ••  ereditably.*' 

Toward— -i.«.,  *•  in  reference  to,"  "  in  your  connection 
witL"  The  heathen  were  certun  to  be  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  new  religion,  and  it 
would  bring  down  political  suspicion  if  they  were  seen 
to  be  acting  more  like  agitators  for  a  secret  society 
than  honest  citizens  who  worked  at  thdr  handicraft 
and  calling. 

Of  nothing.  —  Right :  the  marginal  version  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  Greek.  Two  purposes  will 
be  fulfilled  by  their  industry :  (1)  to  allay  neathen  sus- 
picion; (2)  to  be  well  suppHea  themselves.  It  seems 
as  if  ikej  had  been  reduced  to  beg^^g  of  other 
Churches  m  return  for  their  own  expensive  charities. 

(^)  But.— We  pass  to  the  third  dearly-marked 
point :  the  share  of  the  Christian  dead  in  the  Coming 
of  Christ  Possibly  an  association  of  ideas  may  have 
caused  St.  Paul  to  join  these  two  subjects,  of  quietude 
and  the  Advent*  so  dosely  (see  Note  on  verse  11).  "  Tou 
need  have  no  distress  about  your  dead :  when  Christ 
comes,  they  will  be  there  too ;  they  will  come  with 
Him,  and  we  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  them." 

I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant.— The 
right  reading  is  toe.  St.  Paul  is  still  speaking  in  the 
name  of  hu  companions  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
phrase  is  very  weignty,  and  marks  how  lamentable  such 
a  piece  of  ignorance  would  be.  (See  references  in  the 
margin.) 

Which  are  asleep.— The  best  reading  is  rather, 
which  faU  adeep ;  the  grief  renewed  itseu  over  each 
successive  death-bed.  Tne  image  of  sleep  is  a  mere 
metaphor,  drawn  from  the  outward  phenomena  of 
death,  and  is  used  as  an  euphemiem  for  death ;  there- 
fore no  doctrine  can  be  deduced  with  precision  from 
it.  It  cannot  be  said  (for  instance)  on  the  strength  of 
such  passages  idone,  that  only  the  body  sleeps,  ai^  not 
the  soul ;  or,  again,  that  the  soul  sleeps  while  the  body 
remains  in  the  grave.  That  the  soul,  or  at  any  rate  the 
Mirit,  still  retains  consdousness  after  dissolution  is 
clear  from  other  pkoes;  but  when  the  metaphor  of 
sleep  is  used,  it  is  used  of  the  tohole  man  (e,g,,  John 
xi.  11, "  Lasarue  "—not  **  Laiarus*  body  "— "  sleepeth"), 
the  explanation  being  either  that  stated  above — t.e., 
that  toe  word  is  smiplv  picturesque^  describing  the 
peaceful  appearance  of  the  dead— or  that  the  reference 
IS  to  rest  mm  labour  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  At  the  same  time, 
the  metaphor  suggests  (otherwise  it  would  be  mis- 
leading, and  St.  Paul  would  not  have  used  it)  a  con- 
tinued (cTcn  if  partly  unconsdous)  existence,  and  the 
possibilitv  of  a  reawakening.  Again,  for  the  same 
reason — t.e„  because  the  word  is  metaphorical,  not 
doctrinal — ^it  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Christian  dead : 
when  the  writers  need  to  mark  specially  the  departed 
Christians  they  annex  qualifying  words,  as  in  verse  14. 
Of  course,  on  the  mention  of  "  the  dead,*'  the  Thes- 
salonians  will  at  once  think  of  their  own  brethren 
departed,  so  that  there  is  no  ambiguity. 

That  ye  sorrow  not.— The  words  express  St. 
Paul's  object  in  wishing  them  to  know  the  tmth.    He 


UO 


wants  them  not  to  sorrow  at  all  over  the  dead ;  sorrow 
is  only  fit  for  Qentiles  who  have  no  hoipe.  He  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  to  sorrow  to  (he  same  degree 
as  those  outside  the  Church,  but  that  to  Christums, 
who  haw  a  hope,  and  such  a  hope,  death  oufht  to  have 
no  sorrows.  The  Office  of  Bunal  in  the  frayer-boc^ 
is  as  joyous  as  the  Eucharistic  Office  itself. 

Others.- The  Grreek  word  is  "  the  others,  those  who 
have  no  hope,"  and  indudes  aU  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Church :  **  That  ye  mourn  not  like  the  rast^ 
which  have  no  hope."  The  having  no  hope  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  but  that  they  are 
not  cheered  by  hope. 

(14)  For  if  .  •  .—A  reason  for  thinking  that  if  the 
Thessalonians  knew  and  bdieved  the  truth,  they  ought 
not  to  be  so  miserable.  The'*  if"  implies  no  doubt : 
**  if  we  believe  (as  we  do),  then,"  Ac. — ^merely  dearing 
the  ground  for  a  logical  deduction.  The  writer  does 
not  care  to  prove  so  well-known  a  fact  as  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  he  only  argoes  from  the  clear  faith 
of  the  Thessalonians  with  regard  to  it 

Jesus  died  and  rose  again.— Notice  the  human 
name;  for  though  it  is  true  that  as  God  He  raised 
Himself  (John  x.  18),  ae  man  He  was  no  less  dependent 
upMon  the  Father  tluui  we  are  (Acts  xvii.  31) :  therefore 
Mis  resurrection  is  a  real  argument  for  ours.  And  the 
two  verbs  are  put  together  because  of  their  contrariety 
— **  really  died!^a  human  death,  and  yet  rose  again." 

XSven  so.- The  structure  of  the  danses  is  not  quite 
regular.  We  should  have  expected  either  the  omission 
of  **  we  believe  that "  in  the  first,  or  the  insertion  of  it 
in  the  second :  it  makes  the  statement  of  the  second, 
however,  more  direct  or  authoritative. 

Which  sleep  in  Jesus.— Bather,  which  were  laid 
to  sleep  through  Jesus.  The  meaning  of  the  preposi- 
tion, however,  is  not  widely  different  from  '*in?*  The 
simpler  words  in  Bev.  xiv.  13  mean  '*  dying  in  full  com- 
munion still  with  Him."  Our  present  phrase  makes 
Him,  as  it  were,  the  way,  or  door,  &y  which  thev 
journeyed  to  death :  He  surrounded  them  as  they  sank 
to  rest.  (Comp.  John  x.  9.)  Additional  sweetness 
is  imparted  to  the  phrase  by  the  use  of  the  metaphor 
of  sleep ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  as  Dean 
Alford  does,  that  "  xaUing  asleep  "  is  here  contrasted 
with  *' dying,"  in  this  sense: — "Who  through  the 
power  of  Jesus  fell  adeep  instead  of  dying  " — ^ifor  the 
word  is  even  used  of  a  judicial  punishment  of  death  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  30. 

Will  Ood  bring  with  him--t.«.,  with  Jesus.  In 
the  Greek  the  word  €hd  stands  in  an  unemphatic  posi- 
tion— "  Even  so  will  God  bring,"  impWingthat  it  was  God 
also  who  had  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead.  But  St  Paul 
is  not  content  with  saying, ''  Even  so  will  God  raise  thoee 
who  passed  through  Chnst  to  death."  The  thought  of 
the  Advent  is  so  supreme  with  him  that  he  passes 
at  once  to  a  moment  beyond  resurrection.  If  the  qties> 
tion  be  asked  from  whence  God  will  bring  the  dead 
along  with  Christ,  it  must  be  answered,  from  Paradise, 
and  the  persons  brought  must  be  tiie  disembodied 
spirits ;  for  in  verse  16  this  coming  of  the  Lord  with 
the  saints  is  the  signal  for  the  dead — t.e.,  the  bodies — ^io 
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I.  THESSALONIAIfS,  IV. 


UTid  Chrises  Coming. 


OS)  IV>r  ibis  we  say  unto  yon  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,'  that  we^  which  are 
;alive  and  remain  nnto  the  coining  of 
.the  Lord  shall  not  preyent  them  whidi 
:are  asleep.  <^^>  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 


a  I  Kings  Ui  1 ;  17. 

18 :  sa  SB. 
b  I  cor.  IS.  51. 58. 
c  Matt.  M.  SI. 


S  Oor.  13. 4. 
e  Matt  S&  «. 


with  the  yoice  of  the  archangel,  and 
vrith  the  trump  of  Grod :  ^  and  tiie  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  (^^)  then  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  *  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord'  in  the  air: 


jiae.  It  miut  be  owned,  however,  that  thk  manner  of 
speaking  is  unosnaL  Jesus  is  no  longer  in-  Paradise, 
for  the  spirits  to  be  brought  thenoe  %DiJkh  Him;  and 
one  would  have  ez]feeied  something  more  like  '*  bring- 
ing up "  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  as  it  is  alwavs  considered  a 
detcent  into  *'hell"  or  Paradise.  Because  of  this 
•difficulty  (which  however  is  more  in  form  than  reality), 
some  take  the  words  to  mean,  '*  God  will  lead  them  W 
the  same  path  with  Christ " — i.e.,  will  make  their  whole 
«career  (including  resurrection)  conform  with  His,  com- 
paring the  same  verb  in  Bom.  viiL  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  10. 

(15)  By  the  word  of  the  Lord.— Literally,  in,  A 
most  diiect  claim  to  plenary  inspiration  (see  references). 
It  does  not  mean  "  Aocoroing  to  certain  words  wluch 
Christ  snoke,"  nor  yet  "  By  means  of  a  revelation  from 
ihe  Lora  to  me,"  but  '^  By  way  of  a  divine  revelation : " 
-"I  tell  yon  this  as  a  message  straight  from  God." 
In  what  way  apostles  and  prophets  became  conadoue 
of  snpematuraf  inspiration  we  cannot  tell ;  but  else- 
where also  St.  Paul  speaks  of  possessing  the  conscious- 
ness sometimes  and  not  at  others.  (See  1  Cor.  viL 
10,  12,  25,  40.)  He  means  this  declaration  here  to 
liold  good  of  the  details,  which  are  such  as  no  one 
would  invent  and  teach  with  such  solemnity;  at  the 
•same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  the 
•details,  that  it  is  the  very  idiom  of  prophecy  (which 
St.  Pkul  here  uses)  to  express  by  material  imagery 
^iritual  facts. 

We  whioh  are  aUve  and  remain.— Literally, 
We,  {thai  ie)  the  quick,  those  who  are  left  over.  There 
is  nc^  the  least  necessity  for  supposing  from  these 
words  that  St.  Paul  conndentlY  expected  the  Advent 
before  his  death.  Yery  likely  he  did,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  this  passage.  Mad  the  ''we"  stood  alone, 
without  the  explanatory  participles,  it  might  have 
amounted  to  a  proof,  but  not  so  now.  His  converts 
are  strongly  under  the  impression  that  they  will  be  alive 
M  the  Coming,  and  that  it  will  be  the  worse  for  the 
departed:  th^vefore,  St.  Paul  (becoming  all  things  to 
all  men)  identifies  himself  with  them — assumes  that 
it  will  be  as  they  en>ected  —  and  proves  the  more 
vividly  the  fallacy  of  the  Thessaloniaus'  fears.  It 
would  have  been  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  for  St. 
Paul  to  have  said  "we  which  are  dead'  without 
definitely  abandoning  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Return. 
Besides  which,  St  Paul  is  only  pic^unn^  to  ima^ation 
the  scene  of  the  Advent ;  and  for  any  man  it  is  for 
easier  to  inutfine  himself  among  the  qmck  than  among 
the  dead  at  t&it  moment. 

Shall  not  prevent— i.e.,  **  be  before,"  '*  get  the 
«tart  of."  If  it  were  not  for  these  words,  we  might 
have  fancied  that  the  Thessaloniaus  had  not  been 
taught  to  believe  in  a  resurrection  at  all ;  which  would 
have  been  a  strange  departure  from  the  usual  apostolic 
gospel  (1  Cor.  xv.  1,  et  seq,).  We  here  learn  what  was 
8ie  exact  nature  of  the  Thessalonians'  anxiety  concerning 
the  dead.  They  were  full  of  excited  hopes  of  the  comiug 
of  that  kingdom  which  had  formed  so  prominent  a  part 
of  the  Apostles'  preaching  there  (Acts  xvii.  7) ;  and  were 
afraid  that  the  highest  glories  in  that  kingdom  would 
he  engrossed  by  those  who  were  alive  to  receive  them ; 


and  that  the  dead,  not  beiiig  to  rise  till  afterwards, 
would  have  less  blessed  privileges.  This  would  make 
them  not  only  sorry  for  their  dead  friends,  but  also 
reluctant  to  die  themselves.  The  negative  in  this  clause 
is  very  emphatic  in  the  Greek,  and  throws  all  its  force 
upon  the  verb :  "  We  shall  certainly  not  get  the  start  of 
them  that  sleep;"  t.e.,  ''if  anything,  we  shall  be 
behind  them ;  tney  will  rise  first" 

OA)  For.— A  justification  of  the  statement  that  we 
shall  certainly  not  prevent  the  dead;  therefore,  the 
words  as  far  as  "  trump  of  Qod  "  are  logically  jiaren- 
thetical ;  and  the  proof  only  begins  at  "  They  shall  rise 
first :  then  we  shall  be  caught  up." 

With  a  shout.— The  Greek  word  means  a  shout  of 
command  or  encouragement,  such  as  a  captain  giyes  to 
his  soldiers,  or  a  boatswain  to  his  crew.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  what  the  command  may  be,  or  to 
whom  issued,  inasmuch  as  the  word  does  not  always 
imply  any  particular  orders ;  nor  who  is  represented  as 
uttering  it :  the  intention  is  only  to  convey  the  notion 
of  the  stirring  noise,  in  the  midst  of  which  (for  the 
ori^^inal  has  "  in,"  not  "  with  ")  the  Lord  will  descend. 
It  IS,  however,  somewhat  particukrisedby  what  follows : 
two  notes  amid  those  sounds  of  mystery  strike  the  ear 
— the  archangel's  voice,  and  the  trump  of  God.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  '*  shout  of  command "  is  uttered 
by  the  "  leader  of  the  angels ;"  and  the  trump  (called 
"  the  trump  of  God  "  because  used  for  God's  purposes) 
is  blown  to  summon  the  mustering  hosts.  In  lavour  of 
supposing  the  Lord  Himself  to  utter  the  cry,  may  be 
adduced  John  v.  25 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  suits 
the  dignity  of  the  scene  better  to  imagine  the  loud 
sound  to  come  rather  from  one  of  the  heralds  of  the 
neat  army.  The  preposition  '*in"  is  more  effective 
tiian  "with:"  it  calls  attention  to  the  long  blast 
(Comp.  Ex.  xix.  19.) 

Shall  rise  first.— Not  as  meaning  "  shall  be  the 
first  to  rise,"  as  contrasted  with  non-members  of  the 
Church  who  are  to  rise  later ;  though  that  is  a  scrip- 
tural thought  (Rev.  xx.  5,  6),  the  Greek  here  refuses 
to  be  so  expliuned.  Bather,  ''the  first  thing  will  be 
the  rising  of  the  dead  in  Christ,"  contrasted  with  what 
follows — "  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  caught  up." 
The  same  order  is  carefully  obserred  in  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

(17)  Shall  be  canght  up.—"  Our  Assumption,"  as 
Bishop  EUioott  well  calls  it.  The  spiritualising  of  our 
natural  bodies  without  death,  as  described  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
50,  et  seq,,  will  enable  us  to  be  "caught  up"  equally 
weU  with,  and  in  company  with  (both  of  which  thoughts 
are  included  in  "  together  with  "),  the  resurgent  dead. 
**  Clouds  "  and  **  air  "  will  be  support  enongn  for  ma- 
terial so  immaterial  Theodoret  says,  "  He  showeth 
the  greatness  of  the  honour :  as  tne  Master  Himself 
was  taken  up  upon  a  shining  doud,  so  also  they  that 
have  believed  in  Him."  The  absolute  equality,  then,  of 
quick  and  dead  is  proved. 

To  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.— St.  Chrysostom 
says :  "  When  the  King  cometh  into  a  city,  tney  that 
are  honourable  proceed  forth  to  meet  him,  but  the 
guilty  await  their  judge  within."  The  phrase  "  in  the 
air  "  certainly  does  not  mean  "  heaven."  The  word  "  air  " 
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The  Suddenness  of 


I.  THESSALONIANS,  V. 


the  Day  qf  ike  Lord. 


and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
(W)  Wherefore  comfort^  one  another 
with  these  words. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  But  of  the  times 
Chap.  V.  1—11.  ^^^  *^®  seasons,*  brethren, 
On  the  date  of  ye  have  no  need  that  I 

l^f^I^^i!:^^  write  unto  you.*  W  For 
its  practical  ,         y_^  _^     ., 

lessons.  yourselves  know  perfectly 


e  Joel  S.  1. 

Lake  IS.  SB : 
S  Pet.  1.  lo; 
Ber.&8;  W. 

f  Riek.  11.  la 

A.D.64. 

a  DUL  X  11 ;  Acu 

6  ch'.L  «. 

/  Rom.  1&  11. 
n.iai 

John  12.  »: 
Bph.&8. 

that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh^  as 
a  thief  in  the  night.^  <*>  For  when  they 
shall  say,  Peace'  and  safety;  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them, 
as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child; 
and  they  shall  not  escape.  <^)  But  ye, 
brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day/  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief. 
(*)  Ye  are  all^  the  children  of  light,*  and 


in  itself  properly  siKnifies  the  lower,  denser,  grrosser 
otmoephere,  in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  rei^ 
(Eph.  ii.  2) ;  bat  here  it  is  only  need  in  contrast  with 
the  growndf  and  means  ''on  the  way  from  Heaven 
whence  He  comes/'  of  coarse  not  to  dweU  there,  bat 
to  acc(mipany  Him  to  His  Jndgment-seat  on  the  earth. 

And  so.— Now  that  St.  Panl  has  settled  the  qaee- 
tion  of  disparity  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  what  is  imme- 
diately to  follow ;  that,  the  Thessalonians  were  sore  to 
know  (see  Heb.  vl  2):  it  only  remains  to  say  that  havinK 
once  rejoined  the  Lord,  they  would  never  be  partea 
from  Him. 

(18)  Comfort  one  another. — Here  b  a  balm  for 
the  "  sorrow  "  of  verse  13.  Bather,  "  in  these  words  " 
than  "  with ,"  "  Repeat  these  very  words  to  one  another, 
and  yoa  wiU  find  the  comfort."  What  bereaved  Christian 
has  not  f  oond  this  trae  P 

V. 

(1)  But  of  the  times.— The  foarth  sabject  of  in- 
straction ;  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Advent 
apon  the  Christian's  own  life.  "  Times  and  seasons  " 
is  a  Hebraism,  and  in  the  original,  the  second  word,  not 
the  first,  is  the  more  explicit :  we  shonld  say,  "  Aboat 
day  and  hoar."  The  ploral  seems  to  mean  the  different 
periods  at  which  men  might  conceive  the  Advent  likely 
to  come. 

Ye  have  no  need.— The  next  verse  shows  that  this 
paragraph  is  not  so  mach  intended  for  an  answer  to  a 
false  theory  about  the  time  of  the  Advent,  as  practically 
to  care  the  restlessness  common  at  Thessalomca. 

(2)  Know  perfectly.— Or,  accwrately.  There  is 
aomethinfl^  of  an  oxymoron  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  11) 
here.  "I  need  not  tell  yoa  aboat  the  time,  for  you 
know  to  a  nicety — ^not  the  hoar  of  Christ's  coming,  bat 
— ^the  atter  ancertainty  respecting  it."  The  word 
shows  at  the  same  time  with  what  scrapaloos  care  St. 
Paal  had  instracted  them  on  tiiis  topic. 

The  day  of  the  Lord,— Here  "the  Lord"  (as 
nsaal  in  the  New  Testament)  means  Jeens  Christ ;  and 
this  day  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  great  day  of  His 
retain  to  jadgment.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where,  of  coarse,  it  does  not  primarily 
mean  what  we  call  "  the  Day  of  Judgment,'^  bat  the 
set  time  which  Grod  has  fixed  for  any  g^reat  visitation. 
Thns  in  Joel  ii.  1,  et  aeq.,  it  means  the  time  appointed  for 
the  plagae  of  locusts ;  in  Ezek.  xiii.  5,  ^nerally,  any 
day  when  Gk)d  visits  His  people ;  in  Joel  in.  14,  the  fixed 
time  for  vengeance  to  be  taken  npon  the  heathen  for 
persecuting  tne  Charch ;  which,  in  Isa.  ii.  12  (a  passage 
largely  innnenced  by  recollections  of  Joel),  seems  to 
widen  into  a  general  day  of  judgment  for  mankind. 

Cometh. — Not  merely,  wiU  come ;  it  is  an  absolute 
certainty  that  the  time  is  on  its  way  to  come.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  i.  10.) 

As  a  thief  in  the  night— t.e.  unexpectedly 
XHatt.  xxiv.  43),  and  under  cover  of  darkness.    The 
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frequency  of  the  simile  (see  references)  throws  light  on 
the  words  "  know  perfectly,"  making  it  apparent  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  formula  in  which  the  doctrine  wa9 
universally  taught  by  the  Apostles. 

(3)  They. — Quite  vag^e  and  general,  like  the  French 
on.  The  plural  is  so  used  frequently  in  St.  Luke  (xii.  11 , 
20,  mamn;  xvi.  9,  probably;  xxui  29,  SO,  31).  Of 
course,  nowever,  no  ChrisHan  oould  say  so,  for  they 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  so  that  "  they  "  unll  mean  "  the 
world."  The  word  "for"  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
should  (according  to  the  best  MSS.)  be  struck  out — ^the 
abruptness  helps  to  enforce  the  lesson. 

Peace  and  safety.— Carrying  on  the  thought 
suggested  by  the  word  ** night;  ^^  ^re  taking  their 
repose  in  security,  without  dreaming  of  any  interrup' 
tion  to  their  slumbers.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may 
here  be  a  faint  recollection  of  the  parable  related  in 
MaU.xxv.  1— 13P 

Destruction  cometh  upon  them.— literally,. 
stands  over  them;  or  takes  its  stand  over  them;  presents 
itself.  The  present  tense  is  used  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
vivid  effect.  The  extreme  similarity  of  this  passage  to 
Luke  xxi.  34  (with  other  indications)  inclines  Bishop 
Wordsworth  to  think  that  the  Thessalonians  had  the 
Ckwpel  of  St.  Luke  to  refer  to. 

Ab  travaiL — ^A  common  Oriental  simile  to  en>res9 
not  onlysuddennees,  but  horror  also.  Theodoret  udrly 
says,  *'  The  woman  with  child  knows  that  she  has  the 
child  to  bear,  but  knows  not  the  exact  time  for  her 
pangs;  so  we  also  know  that  Uie  Lord  of  all  will 
appear,  but  the  moment  itself  we  have  by  no  means 
been  explicitly  taught."  The  comment^  however, 
hardly  smts  this  passage,  as  the  persons  on  whom  the 
destruction  wiU  thus  burst  are  not  persons  who  live  in 
any  eroectation  of  such  a  judgment. 

W  But  ye.— "Though  the  world  (which  lieth  in 
darkness)  may  be  surprised  at  the  coming  of  the  Day, 
you,  members  of  the  Church,  living  in  the  light,  cannot 
be  surprised."  The  words  "  in  darkness  "  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  *'  night"  in  verse  2 ;  and 
the  chief  thought  (as  the  succeeding  verses  show)  is 
that  of  supineuess,  inattention,  torpor,  not  so  much 
either  ignorance  or  sin. 

That  day.— Literally,  the  day :  so  that  it  does  not 
mean  the  Judgment  Day  simply  as  a  point  of  time,  but 
brings  out  its  characteristic  of  being  a  day  indeed, 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  13.) 

As  a  thief. — There  is  another  reading  which  has  two 
of  the  best  MSS.  and  he  Coptic  version  in  its  favour, 
and  the  iudgment  of  Lachmann  and  Dr.  Lightfoot, "  As 
thieves.  fiut  not  only  is  the  evidence  from  the  MSS. 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Received  text,  but  the  whole 
context  shows  that  St.  Paul  was  not  thinking  of  the 
day  as  catching  them  at  evil  practices,  but  as  catching 
them  in  inadvertence. 

(^)  Ye  are  all.— St.  Paul  recognises  no  exceptions, 
no  inner  distinctions,  among  the  members  of  the  Cnurch : 
all  stand  alike  so  far  as  grace,  privileges,  and  duties 
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the  children  of  the  day :  we  axe  not  of 
the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  <^)  Therefore 
let  US  not  sleep,  as  do  others ;  but  let 
ns  watch  and  be  sober.*  t^)  For  they 
that  sleep  sleep  in  the  night ;  and  they 
that  be  dronken  are  drunken  in  the 
night.    (^^  But  let  us,  who  are  of  the 
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day,  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate 
of  £aith  and  love ;  and  for  an  helmet,* 
the  hope  of  salvation.  (®)  For  Grod 
hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,''  but  to 
obtain  salvation  "^  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  (">)  who  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,'  we  should 


Are  concerned.  The  f  ollowiiu^  exhortation  shows  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  each  man's  fiee  will  whether  he  woold 
flostain  his  character  as  a  "  child  of  light "  or  not. 

Children  of  light.-— The  expression  is  an  enthn- 
«astie  Hebrew  poetical  torn  for  intimate  vital  con- 
nection with  anything;  thns,  e.g,,  "children  of  this 
world"  (Lnke  xvi.  8;  xx.  34)— "mere  products  of  this 
Age,"  with  a  familv  likeness  for  other  worldly  people; 
"  the  son  of  peace"  (Lnke  x.  6)— a  person  with  whom 
peace  has  a  natural  affinity,  to  whom  the  "  peace  "  pro- 
nounced will  deave  natorally.  So  ''children  of  the 
li^ht  ^  are  persons  to  whom  darkness  is  an  alien  thing, 
wnose  natures  have  a  kinship,  an  intuitive  responsive- 
ness for  whatever  mav  be  called  "Hght."  To  such 
persons  the  "  light,"  tne  "  day,"  can  never  come  as  an 
nnwelcome,  startling  apparition. 

We. — ^Notice  St.  Paul's  courtesy  again :  he  suddenly 
indndes  himself  in  his  exhortation. 

(^)  I«et  us  not  sleep.— The  metaphor  here  expresses 
not  so  much  actual  sm  (Eph.  v.  14)  as  carelessness  in 
spiritual  and  moral  things.  "  Let  u$  not  say,  '  Peace 
And  safety,'  and  resign  ourselves  to  indifference  about 
Christ's  coming."  St.  Paul  (as  always)  indicates  that  it 
was  posdble  for  "children  of  light''  to  be  converted 
back  mto  *'  children  of  darkness." 

Others.— Bather,  ihe  red,  as  in  chap.  iv.  13:  so 
4lao  Bom.  xL  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  3. 

Watch  and  be  sober.— The  comparison  of  night 
now  suggests  to  the  writer  another  thought  besiaes 
that  of  sloth,  namely,  that  of  disdpation.  Christians 
Are  not  to  turn  day  into  night  by  debauchery  any  more 
than  by  sleep. 

(7)  They  that  sleep  .  .  .  .—As  the  connection  of 
eleep  with  night  has  already  been  sufficiently  worked 
out,  and  is  not  touched  upon  again  in  verse  8,  the  first 
clause  seems  only  to  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  bring^g 
out  the  second,  and  to  justify  the  sudden  introduction 
of  the  words, "  and  be  sober.''  It  mav  thus  be  para- 
phrased :  "  I  sav,  *  and  be  sober  too,'  for  as  they  that 
«leep  sleep  in  tne  night,  so  they  that  be  dnmken  are 
drunken  m  the  nij^t."  It  is  implied  that  the  streets 
•even  of  heathen  Thessalonica  were  seldom  affronted 
with  the  common  English  spectacle  of  drunken  men  by 
•daylight;  while  among  the  Jews  it  was  proof  positive 
of  sobriety  to  say,  "  It  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day  " 
(Acts  iL  15).  In  St.  Cyprian's  time.  Christians  were 
known  from  other  men  because  their  breath  smelt  of 
wine  in  the  early  morning  through  attending  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  {EpUUe  Ixiil  15) :  no  heathens  would  have 
touched  wine  uy  that  time. 

<8)  Patting  on.— A  curiously  abrupt  transition, 
«ug^ested  by  the  sober  vigilance  just  advocated.  The 
Christian  must  be  carefm  to  watch,  not  only  because 
the  Lord  is  coming  back  at  some  unexpected  hour,  but 
also  because  there  are  enemies  all  round.  He  is  not 
only  the  porter,  sitting  up  to  lot  his  Lord  in  at  anv 
hour  when  He  mav  return  from  the  wedding  (Mark 
xilL  34;  Luke  xii.  §6),  but  the  soldier  standing  sentry, 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  foe. 

Breastplate  of  fidth  and  love.— We  have  not  to 
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do  with  the  Christian  soldier  as  aggressive  and  goin^ 
forth  to  conquer,  which  idea  is  developed  in  Eph.  vi. 
11  et  seq,,  but  only  as  defensive,  and  protected  in  breast 
and  head  against  sudden  blows.  The  three  *'  theolo^cal 
virtues  "  are  the  Christian's  defence.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  3 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13.)  The  '*  breastplate  "  is  a  cuirass  fitting 
dose  to  the  body,  and  in  Enhesians  this  cuirass  is  com- 
posed of  righteousness,  while  faith  becomes  the  shield, 
and  love  cQsappears  trom  the  panoply.  The  "faith" 
here  is  a  general  trust  in  (jk)d's  presence  and  goodness ; 
the  "  love  "  is  the  love  both  of  God  and  men.  Perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  particularly  why  fiuth  and 
love  are  represented  as  covermg  the  body,  and  hope  as 
covering  the  head.  It  seems  far-fetched  to  consider  the 
first  two  as  keeping  the  heart,  t.e.,  the  affections,  from 
injury ;  the  third,  as  preserving  the  brain,  t.e.,  keeping 
us  from  miscalculating  the  darners  and  so  falling  mto 
despair.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  St.  Paul  here 
imitates,  the  "helmet  of  salvation"  appears  to  mean 
little  more  than  a  helmet  which  secures  safety ;  but  as 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  which  such  armour  confers  is 
the  confident  hope  of  coming  off  unhurt,  St.  Paul  fairly 
describes  that  hope  itself  as  being  a  protection.  In 
the  forefront  of  the  lost  (Rev.  xxi.  8)  stand  those  who 
have  had  no  "  hope  "  or  "  tmst." 

(9)  For.— This  is  not  the  reason  for  being  watchful, 
but  for  being  hopeful  of  salvation.  The  imi^  of 
the  soldier  is  abuidoned  as  suddenly  as  it  was  mtro- 
duced. 

Hath  not  appointed.— Bather,  did  not  appoint^ 
referring  to  some  mvsterious  moment  of  God's  eternal 
counsels,  when  He  fixed  His  predestination  of  us — 
whether  the  moment  of  creative  thought,  or  of  sending 
the  gospel  to  us.  The  "wrath  "  is  that  which  is  to 
come  upon  the  "children  of  wrath"  at  the  Second 
Advent,  as  in  chaps,  i.  10 ;  iL  16.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  8.) 
We  may  well  be  confident  then,  for  we  ourselves  are  the 
only  persons  that  can  defeat  God's  predestinations. 

To  obtain  salvation. — ^More  than  "  obtain ; "  the 
Greek  means  "  acquire  "  by  one's  own  efforts ; ''  earn  and 
make  our  own ; "  being  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  1  TipL 
iii.  13  and  Acts  xx.  28  in  the  verb ;  and  in  the  substantive 
in  Eph.  i.  14  (where  it  is  translated  "  purchased  pos- 
session"); 2  Thess.  ii.  14;  Heb.  x.  39  (translated 
"saving");  and  1  Pet  ii.  9,  where  see  Note.  It 
will  be  seen  that  God  does  not  predestinate  men  to 
"salvation"  without  laborious  acquisition  on  their 
part,  but  predestinates  them  to  occupy  a  position  in 
which  they  will  be  able  to  "  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion" by  placing  them  "under  grace"  in  the  Church. 
The  very  same  word  is  used  of  the  Christian's  way  of 
securing  salvation,  and  of  Christ's  way  of  securing  it  for 
him  (see  references) ;  both  are  "  purchasing,"  "  earning." 
But  mark  that  the  Christian  can  only  so  purchase  salva- 
tion "through  our  Lord  Jesus  Clmst:"  apart  from 
TTim  a  man  can  do  nothing  to  redeem  himself,  but 
through  union  with  Him  tiie  believer  can  pay  the 
whole  price  of  his  salvation  (see  e.g,  John  xv.  5). 

(10)  Who  died  for  ns.— Not  a  mere  pious  recollec- 
tion of  a  fact  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  context^ 
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who  labour  amon^  them^ 


live  together  with  him.  (^^>  Wherefore 
comfort  ^  yourselves  together,  and  edify 
one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do. 
Chap.  V.  12—15.  ^^^  And  we  beseech  you, 
Exhortation  to  brethren,  to  know*  them 
which  labour  *  among  you. 


diBcipline 
waitj. 


and 


S  Or,  6eM«c*. 
a  1  Cor.  10. 18. 


b  1  Tim.  6w  17. 
S  Or,  ditordertif. 


and  are  over  you^  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you ;  (^>  and  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's- 
sake.  And  be  at  peace  among  your- 
selves. ^^*^  Now  we  exhort*  you, 
brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,*- 


but  an  account  of  the  way  by  which  Christ  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  set  about  earning  salvation.  What  a 
blessed  privilege  a  Christian's  life  of  labour  must  be, 
if  it  alone — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  "  salvation  "  at  the 
end — cost  such  a  price ! 

Whether  we  wake  or  sleep.— The  mention  of 
Christ's  death  at  once  brings  back  the  recollection  of 
the  Advent  and  the  questions  concerning  the  dead  in 
their  relation  to  it.  The  words  "  wake  or  deep  "  seem 
distinctly  suggested  by  the  metaphor  used  from  verse 
2  to  verse  S,  being  mfferent  in  the  Greek  from  the 
terms  used  in  chap;  iv.,  but  abruptly  take  a  much  altered 
meaning.  They  here,  no  doubt,  signify  "life  and 
death :'—"  Let  us  arm  ourselves  wiWi  a  brave  hope 
of  our  salvation,  for  it  will  be  against  God's  will  if  we 
shouldperish :  He  means  us  to  save  ourselves  by  union 
with  Him  who  put  an  end  to  death  for  us  by  dying, 
and  made  all  who  wait  for  His  coming  to  live,  whether 
they  be  in  the  world's  sense  dead  or  alive." 

we  should  live.— In  sharp  contrast  with  "who 
died  for  us."  Christ's  dying  destroyed  the  power  of 
death  (Heb.  ii.  14) ;  henceforth  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
being  awake  or  asleep ;  those  who  sleep  quite  as  truly 
live,  and  live  with  Him,  as  we  who  wake  (see  Luke  xx. 
38 ;  and  compare  the  more  developed  passage  in  Bom. 
xiv.  8).  The  word  "together"  (as  the  Greek  clearly 
shows)  must  be  separated  from  the  "with;"  rather, 
"  we  should  live  with  Him  together,"  t.c.,  we  quick,  and 
our  brethren  the  dead ;  for  St.  Paul  has  entirely  reverted 
from  the  effect  of  the  Advent-doctrine  upon  Christian 
life  to  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter — ^the  equali^  of 
the  two  classes  at  Christ's  coming.  Bengel,  thinking 
that  St.  Paul  is  still  applying  himself  to  the  discussion 
of  the  cUUe  of  the  Advent  (which  in  fact  was  scarcely 
raised),  tries  to  make  out  the  meaning,  "  That  we  should 
there  and  then  live  with  Him." 

ai)  Comfort.— Rightly  translated.  St.  Paul  is  here 
catching  up  once  more  the  thought  of  chap.  iv.  18.  They 
are  to  comfort  one  another  about  their  communion  with 
the  dead  who  live  in  Christ ;  but  perhaps  the  word  also 
involves  the  comfort  to  be  imparted  by  the  thought 
ofpredestination  to  earn  salvation.  The  command  to 
"iidify  one  another"  certainly  refers  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  verses  1 — 10 :  "  Build  one  another  up  **  in 
these  settled  purposes  of  holy  living.  Tins  metaphor 
of  building  is  one  which  St.  Paul  uses  frequently  in  his 
later  writmgs,  and  which  St.  Peter  (who  uses  the 
same)  may  have  adopted  from  his  brother  Apostle. 
8t.  Paul  considers  not  only  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
to  be  a  great  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  the  stones  of  which 
are  individual  souls  (1  Pet.  ii.  5;  1  Cor.  iii.  16),  but  each 
believer  is  a  temple  too,  complete  in  himself,  or,  rather, 
in  continual  process  of  completion  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 

(12)  Yfe  now  come  to  minor  details  of  instruction, 
no  doubt  suggested  by  observation  of  manifest  defects 
in  the  Thessalonian  Church.  These  details  show  us 
still  further  the  mixture  of  restless  ungovemed  zeal 
with  gloomy  forebodings  and  discontents. 

To  know  them  which  labour.— A  command  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline.  The 
persons  meant  are  not  simply  the  hard-working  laity, 
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contrasted  with  the  idlers  qi  chap.  iv.  11  and  2  Thess. 
iii.  11,  but  those  who  performed  the  laborious  office  of 
the  priesthood,  as  the  words  subsequent  show.  And 
"  knowing  "  them  is  hardly  to  be  limited  either  to  the 
sense  of  ** recognising  their  position,*'  i.e.,  "not  ignoring 
ti^em,"  or,  on  the  other  hano,  to  the  sense  of  "  being  on 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  them."  The  Greek 
word  indicates  appreciation ;  they  are  bidden  to  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  oresbyterand  his  work,, 
and  to  endeavour  to  understana  his  teaching,  and  to 
value  his  example.  The  loncal  connection  of  wis  verse* 
with  the  preoecung  is  that  m  course  the  main  endeavours 
to  "  edify  *'  the  brethren  were  made  by  the  presbytery ; 
and  the  command  to  edify  involves  the  command  t<> 
accept  edification. 

Are  over  you  in  the  Lord.— This  is  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  the  priest  in  the  Church :  he  is  not  a  member 
of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  ministering  to  an  outer  world,  but 
a  superior  officer  in  a  spiritual  society  consisting  of 
nothing  but  priests  (Bev.  L  6,  where  the  ri^ht  readings 
is,  "  Made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests  ").  It  is  specially 
interesting  to  notice  how  much  power  is  given  to  the- 
presbytery  in  this  earliest  writing  of  the  New  Testament,, 
and  how  carefullv  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  organised  hia 
churches,  and  tnat  at  the  very  foundation  of  them.. 
It  is  only  "in  the  Lord"  that  the  presbytery  are  over 
men,  that  is,  in  spiritual  matters. 

Admonish  you.— The  presbytery  are  not  only 
organisers,  managers  of  the  corporate  affairs  of  their 
Church,  but  also  spiritual  guides  to  give  practical  advice 
to  individual  Christians.  These  are  the  two  senses  in. 
which  they  are  "  over  you.*' 

(13)  Very  highly  in  love.— The  original  here  is- 
difficult ;  but  it  seems  best,  with  most  good  commen- 
tators, ancient  and  modem,  to  construe  "  in  love  "  with 
"  esteem,"  and  to  make  "  very  hu^hly  "  (a  very  enthusi- 
astic word  in  the  Greek)  an  expletive  attached  to  "  in 
love,"  implying  "  hold  in  a  most  extraordinarv  degree- 
of  love."  The  bond  which  binds  the  Christian  com-^ 
munity  to  their  directors  is  not  to  be  one  of  "  recogni- 
tion "  and  obedience  only  (verse  12),  but  of  holy  affectioib 
above  all. 

For  their  work's  sake.— Our  love  is  to  be  paid 
them  not  for  any  social  or  intellectual  qualities  they 
may  have  in  themselves ;  it  is  the  work  whidi  they  have- 
to  do  that  should  attract  our  svmpathy.  The  ori^^nal. 
seems  to  mean  that  we  are  to  love  them,  not  only  be- 
cause they  do  such  work,  but  also  "for  the  sake  of  their 
work,"  i.e.,  to  help  it  forward. 

Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.— Discipline  to 
be  observed  towards  equals,  as  well  as  superiors. 

(W)  Wow  we  exhort  you,  brethren.— Bather 
and  than  now.  The  writers  turn  to  the  presbytery,  and 
explain  their  duty  in  the  administration  of  discipline  to- 
the  flock.  The  flock  will  be  more  apt  to  receive  the 
discipline  when  they  see  with  what  apostolic  authority 
their  pastors  are  armed.  Several  special  parts  of  the 
clerical  office  are  then  enumerated. 

Warn.— The  same  Greek  word  as  "  admonish  "  in 
verse   12,  and  selected  for  that  very  reason.     The 

unruly  "  or  "  disorderly  "  are  those  who  infringe  good 
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comfort  the  feebleminded,  support  the 
weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men,  (^)  See 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil'  unto 
any  man;  but  ever  foUow  that  which 
is  good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to 
all  men. 


a  Rom.     11     17 ; 
1  PeC  8. 9. 
e  PbiL    4.    6 ; 
Rpb.  Sl  KX 

dch.4.a 


f  Luke  11  49; 
S  Tim.  I.  ft. 


<i®>  Eejoice  evermore.*  ^^>  Pray  with- 
out ceasing.  ™  In  every  ^  ^^^22 
thing  give  thanks :  "^  for  this  £x  h  ortationa 
is  the  wiU  of  Gk)d  in  Christ^  touaetheSpirit 
Jesus  concerning  you.  "^  ' 
(i»)  Quench  not  the  Spirit.'    (»>  Despise 


^scipline — eaid  of  soldiers  who  leave  their  ranks :  here 
notably  of  those  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  iii.  11. 

Feebleminded.  —  Or,  fainthearted,  pusillanifnous. 
Such  persons,  e.g.,  as  were  overbnrdened  with  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  or  afraid  of  the  persecutions,  or  the  like. 

Support  the  weak.— Or,  keep  hold  of  them,  to 
help  them  on.  The  "  weak  "  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  "feebleminded,"  bat  rather  (jndginff  from  Bom. 
xiv.  1  et  eeq.)  those  who  have  not  attained  that  robust 
eommon-sense  and  breadth  of  conscience  which  discri- 
minates between  truths  and  superstitions,  necessities 
and  expediencies;  or  who  are  not  jet  ripe  enough 
Christians  to  be  sure  of  standing  in  persecution. 

Patient  toward  all  men.— Church  officers  are 
not  to  be  rendered  impatient  by  the  defects,  errors, 
weakness,  stupidity,  unbelief  of  any  one,  catholic, 
heretic  or  heathen.' 

(15)  See  that.— The  exhortation  is  given  to  those  who 
hare  the  authority  to  oversee  the  Church  (Acts  xLx.  28 ; 
1  Pet.  Y.  2). 

None  render  evil  for  evil.— Like  the  prohibition 
of  fornication,  abstinence  from  revenge  is  practically  a 
new  thought  for  Greeks,  among  whom  feuds  were  ire- 
qnent  ana  undying.    (Comp.  Bom.  i.  31 ;  Tit.  iiL  3.) 

That  which  is  good— i.e.,  that  which  is  Mnd. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  6.)  This  duty  is  to  be  "  followed," 
«.«.,  made  an  object  to  bo  pursued  eagerly,  "  toward  all 
men."  There  is  not  one  standard  of  morals  towards  the 
brethren  and  another  towards  the  world. 

0^  fiegoioe  evermore. — The  remaining  commands 
are  more  simply  spiritual,  and  harder  form  part  of 
the  same  paragraph  as  verses  12 — ^15,  which  related 
to  discipline;  though  from  verses  19  et  seq.  we  see 
that  St.  Paul  was  still  addressing  the  Church  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  not  only  the  individual  members. 
The  Christian  who  remains  in  sadness  and  depression 
really  breaks  a  commandment :  in  some  direction  or 
other  he  mistrusts  Crod — His  power,  providence,  for- 
giveness. The  command  is  specially  good  for  a 
persecuted  Church  like  that  of  Thessalonica  (Matt. 
V.  10—12). 

07)  Pray  without  oeasing. — Theophylact  well 
says,  "  This  shows  the  way  to  *  rejoice  always ' — ^to  wit, 
incessant  prayer  and  encliarist,  for  he  that  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  hold  converse  with  Qod,  and  to  give 
thanks  to  Him  over  evervthing  that  happens  as  hap- 
pening well,  will  evidently  nave  unbroken  joy."  Though 
a  man  cannot  be  incessantly  praying  in  words,  the  mind 
may  be  held  continuously  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  even 
in  sleep  (Cant.  v.  2). 

(^8)  In  every  thing  give  thanks.  —  To  the 
Christian  who  r^Uy  trusts  his  Father's  providence,  and 
believes  that  his  prayers  are  heard,  eveiy  moment's 
oecnrrenee  will  be  just  that  which  he  has  praved  for — 
the  fulfilment  of  our  Father's  will.  It  is  for  tnis  reason 
that  thanksgiving  is  so  inseparably  joined  with  prayer. 
(See  Phil.  iv.  6;  Col.  iv.  2.) 

This  is  the  will  of  Gk>d— i.e.,  that  you  should 
be  always  full  of  thanksgiving.  This  ckuse  hardly  en- 
forces thanksgiving  as  a  dvJhf,  "  Give  thanks  always, 
lor  yon  recognise  the  duty  of  doing  Gk>d's  will,  and 
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this  is  His  will;"  but  rather  encourages  the  Thessa- 
louians  t4>  see  that  thankfulness  is  always  possible. 
"  Give  thanks  always,  for  God  has  no  wish  to  give  you 
cause  for  sorrow :  His  will  towards  you  is  to  fill  you 
with  thankfulness."  "Towards  you"  seems  here  a 
more  exact  rendering  than  **  concerning  you." 

In  Christ  Jesus.— This  kind  and  lovinj^  will 
of  God  for  our  good  was  most  abundantly  manifested 
in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  even  to  this  day  it  is  chiefiy  manifested  in  what 
Christ  Jesus  still  is  for  us  {e.g.  Heb.  vi.  19,  20). 

(19)  Quench  not  the  Spirit.— The  mention  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiviii|g  {eueharisUa),  by  which  public 
as  well  as  private  worship  is  intended,  leads  St.  Paul  on  to 
the  mention  of  other  pans  of  the  service.  The  gloom  and 
depression  to  which  an  antidote  is  administered  in  verses 
16--18  had  been  such  as  almost  to  extinguish  that  fire 
of  enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  burst  out  in  prayers, 
praises, thanksgivings,  and  ''prophecies."    The ** Spirit " 


here  must  not  I>e  talen  too  sharply  to  mean  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  80),  expelled  (Ps.  11. 11),  neglected 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14),  but  (though  His  working  on  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  stopped)  Se  can  never  be  extinguished. 
The  word  here  again  (as  in  chap.  i.  5)  is  in  that  intermO' 
diate  sense  which  expresses  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
personal  workmg  upon  our  spirits.  He  kindles  in  us  a 
nre  (Matt.  iii.  ll),  that  is,  a  consuming  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  of  love  to  Qod  and  man;  which  ardour 
may  be  damped,  quenched,  by  not  giving  it  free  air  and 
play.  Gloom  (verse  16),  neglect  of  prayer  (verse  17) 
whidi  is  the  very  feeding  of  the  flame,  discontentment 
with  the  answer  which  Qod  chooses  to  give  to  grayer 
(verse  18),  will  in  the  end  reduce  us  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  were  before  we  were  confirmed  (Bom.  viii.  9). 
Comp.  Ecee  Homo,  p.  257  (3rd  ed.) : — "  The  Apostles  in 
like  manner  became  sensible  that  their  inspiration  was 
liable  to  intermissions.  They  re^rd  it  as  possible  to 
grieve  the  Divioitv  who  resided  within  them,  and  even 
to  quench  His  ionuence.  But  neither  they  nor  Christ 
even  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  if  He  should  take  His 
flight,  it  is  possible  to  do  without  Him  .  .  .  Christianity 
is  an  enthusiasm,  or  it  is  nothing." 

(20)  Despise  not  prophesymgs.— The  highest  out- 
ward or  charismatic  manifestation  of  this  inward  fire 
was  the  ^t  of  "prophecy"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28;  xiv.  1, 
5,  39),  which  was  an  inspired  and  inspiring  preaching. 
The  despondency  of  the  Thessalonians  led  them 
not  only  to  quench  the  fervour  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
their  own  bosoms,  but  to  turn  a  cold  and  disparaging 
ear  to  the  sanguine  "  prophets  "  who  preached  to  them, 
the  effect  of  which  insensibility  was  to  **  quench  the 
Spirit "  by  degprees  in  the  proj^liets  also.  It  is  because 
of  this  double  effect  of  gloonuness,  inward  upon  them- 
selves, and  outward  upon  others,  that  the  command, 
"  Quench  not,''  occurs  fcietween  the  exhortation  to  thanks- 
giving and  the  warning  not  to  despise  prophecy.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the 
present  wamiiuf,  but  there  are  two  other  main  mterpre- 
tations  : — (1)  It  is  said  that  what  tempted  the  Thessa- 
lonians to  disparage  prophecy  was  their  f asdnation  for 
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not  prophesyiiigs.*  W  Prove  all  things;* 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  <^^  Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  eviL 


a  1  Cor.  14. 1.  ftc. 
b  I    Cor.   14.    » 
1  Jobn  4.  L 
c  Hcb.  la.  m 


(28)  And  the  very  God  of  chap.  v.  23-24. 
peace ^  sanctify  you  wholly;  Pzayer  and  SB- 
and  I  pray  Ood  your  whole  "~ 


the  more  showy  sift  of  tongues.  It  is  true  that  such 
was  the  case  at  Gorinth,  and  not  nnnatnndlj  so;  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  as  if ,  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  1,  **  spiritnal 
gifts  "  were  contrasted  with  "  prophecy  "  as  two  separate 
classes,  thus  giving  some  gronnd  for  Bishop  Words- 
worth's interpretation  of  onr  present  passage — viz.,  that 
Terse  19  refers  to  the  gifts  ox  tongnes,  mmdes,  &c.,  in 
something  of  the  same  contrast  with  "prophecy "  in 
Terse  20  as  may  he  found  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  39.  Bui,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  more  likely  that  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  1 
prophecy  is  not  contrasted  with  the  spiritnal  gifts  there 
specifiea  as  a  separate  dass,  but  selected  from  among 
them:  '*It  is  all  yery  well  to  coyet  spiritnal  gifts 
«s  a  whole,  but  it  wonld  be  better  to  aim  more 
f»articnlar]y  at  that  one —-prophecy  —  which  is  the 
l^reatest : "  jnst  so  here,  "  Do  not  quench  tiie  Spirit, 
m  whatever  direction  it  may  blaze  up ;  but  espeoally 
do  not  disparage  preaching."  Besides,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  tne  Thessalonians  were  dazzled  by 
the  more  brilliant  gifts:  and  it  accords  better  with 
the  context  to  suppose  that  the  fault  to  be  corrected 
in  them  was  not  a  fisht  sensationalism,  but  a  tendency 
to  damp  all  ardour  luike.  (2)  Others  suppose  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  had  experience  of  persons  who  had 
abused  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  therefore  were  disposed 
to  suspect  and  dislike  prophecy  altogether.  This  view 
gains  snn^rt  from  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  also  from  the 
command  m  yerse  21  to  test,  and  retain  only  what  stood 
the  test.  There  is  no  particular  ground  for  contradicting 
this  view ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  does  not  carry  on 
the  thought  so  connectedly. 

(^)  Prove  all  things.— The  right  reading  inserts  a 
**  but " : — "  I  bid  you  pay  all  reverence  to  the  cheering 
utterances  of  your  prophets  (comp.  Acts  xv.  92) ;  but 
take  care!  put  everything  to  the  test."  That  the 
warning  was  needed,  or  would  be  needed  soon,  is  shown 
by  2  Thess.  iL  2.  It  is  couched  in  general  terms  (oZZ 
things),  but,  of  course,  has  special  reference  to  all 
tlungs  purporting  to  be  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
Ana  how  were  these  revelations  to  be  tested  P  If  they 
were  not  in  accordance  (1)  with  the  original  tradition 
(2  Thess.  iL  2),  (2)  with  tiie  su^matural  inspirations 
of  the  other  prophets  who  sat  as  judges  (1  Cor.  xiy.  29), 
(3)  with  enlightened  common  sense  (1  John  iv.  1),  they 
could  not  be  "  good."  The  word  "  good "  here  is  not 
yague  and  general  good  in  the  moral  sense — not  the 
same  Greek  word  as  in  yerse  15 — ^but  "good  "  in  the 
sense  of  "  genuine,"  "  answering  to  the  proper  concep- 
tion of  what  it  purports  to  be."  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  John  x.  11. 

(22)  Abstain  firom  all  appearance  of  evil.— 
This  translation  cannot  stand.  Possibly  it  might  be 
rendered  "every  form  of  evil,"  but  the  most  natural 
yersion  would  be,  "  Hold  yourselves  aloof  from  every 
evil  kind" — i.e.,  evil  kind  of  whatever  jou  may  be 
testing.  The  word  "  evil "  is  here  used  m  the  moral 
sense,  and  does  not  constitute  an  exact  antithesis  to  the 
"  good"  of  the  preceding  verse. 

(23)  And. — The  logic  of  such  an  expression  as, "  Do 
this,  and  may  you  be  happy,"  lies  in  the  writer^s  own 
connection  with  both  the  command  and  the  prayer :  "  I 
bid  you  abstain  from  every  evil  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
pray  that  God  Himself  may  enable  you  to  keep  the  com- 
mandment." 

The  very  God  of  peace.— In  more  usual  English, 
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"  the  Grod  of  peace  Himself :"  the  contrast  is  between 
the  futile  efforts  after  holiness  of  which  they  in  them- 
selves were  capable,  and  the  almighty  power  of  saiieti- 
ficatiou  exercised  by  God.  This  sanctincation  (whidi  ia 
the  special  work  of  the  Third  Person)  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  whom  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds.  He  is  called  (as  in  Heb.  xiiL  20) 
the  *'  Qod  of  PjBsce,"  not  in  reference  to  any  dissensions 
between  the  Thessalonians  (yerse  13),  but  because  of 
the  peace  which  His  sanctifieation  brings  into  the  soul, 
so  tnat  it  fears  neither  temptation's  power  nor  perse- 
cution's rage.  (Comp.  the  Second  Collect  for  Evensong). 

Sanotiiy  you  wholly.— Bather,  eancttfy  you 
whole.  The  idea  b  rather  that  of  leaving  no  part 
unsanctifled,  than  that  of  doing  the  work  completely  so 
far  as  it  goes:  thus  it  serves  to  introduce  the  next 
sentence,  which  explains  it. 

And  I  pray  Ood.— If  there  were  need  of  any  in- 
sertion,  it  should  have  been  "  We  pray  Grod :"  Silas  and 
Timothy  are  never  forgotten  throughout. 

Spirit  and  soul  and  body.— This  is  St.  Paul's 
fullest  and  most  scientific  psychology,  not  merely  a 
rhetorical  piling  up  of  words  without  any  particular 
meaning  bemg  assigned  to  them.  Elsewhere,  ne  merely 
divides  man  aocorainj^  to  popular  language,  into  two 
parts,  visible  and  invisible,  "body  and  spirit"  (1  Cor. 
vi.  20 ;  viL  34,  e^  al.) ;  the  division  into  **  body  and  nnd  " 
he  never  uses.  (Comp.  Note  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  The 
"  spirit "  ipneuma)  is  the  part  by  which  we  apprehend 
r^uities  intuitively — i.e,,  without  reasoning  upon  them ; 
with  it  we  touch,  see,  serve,  wonhip  (jrod  (John  iy. 
23,  24;  Rom.  i.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  17;  Bey.  i.  10,  et  aL); 
it  is  the  very  inmost  consciousness  of  the  man  (see, 
e.g.,  1  Cor.  ii  11) ;  it  is  the  part  of  him  which  survivee 
death  (Heb.  xii.  23;  1  Pet.  iii.  19;  comp.  Luke  xxiiL 
46 ;  Acts  Yii.  59).  The  "soul  "  (psyche)  includes  Oie 
intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  will  -.  and  it  is  of  the 
yery  essence  of  the  gospel  to  force  sharply  upon  men 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the  spirit  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
Low-living  men  may  have  soul  (t.«.,  mtellect,  affection, 
will)  in  abundance,  but  their  spirit  falls  into  complete 
abeyance  (Jude,  19) ;  the  aouZ  oelongs  altogether  to  the 
lower  nature,  so  that  when  St.  Paiu  uses  the  two-fold 
division,  "  body  and  spirit,"  the  soul  is  reckoned  (not, 
probably,  as  Bishop  EUicott  says  on  our  present  passage, 
as  part  of  the  spirit,  but)  as  part  of  the  body ;  and 
when  St.  Paul  oescribee  the  **  works  of  the  flesh,"  he 
includes  among  them  such  distinctly  soul-sins  as  "  here- 
sies" (Gfal.  y.  20).  Sanctifieation  preserves  all  these 
three  divisions  entire,  and  in  their  due  relation  to  eadi 
other;  without  sanctifieation,  the  spirit  might  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  other  parts  gaining  the  piedominanoe, 
which  would,  of  course,  eyentually  be  the  ruin  both  of 
"  soul  and  body  in  heU  "  (Matt.  x.  28.  N.B.,  tiiat  our 
Lord  says  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  **  spirit " 
in  hell:  the  question  is  whether  He  there  demiitely 
meant  to  eosctude  *'  spirit,"  or  used  '^  soul "  popularly 
as  including  it).  Where  the  New  Testament  writers 
acquired  such  a  psychology  cannot  be  determined,  bat 
it  was  probably  denved  from  experimental  knowled^ 
of  life,  not  from  books,  and  all  experience  confirms  ite 
lUMSuracy.  Modem  science  tends  more  and  more  to 
show  that  "  souV*  is  a  function  of  "  body.** 

Unto  the  coming.  — A  mistranslation  for  ^ai 
the  coming,"  caused  by  the  slight  difficnlty  in  nnder^ 
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Aisurance  ^Comfort. 


I.  THESSALONIANS,  V. 


Conduaum, 


:8pirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 
blameless'  unto  the  coming  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  <»*>  Faithful*  is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it. 

Condnaion.     ^^'  Greet  all  the  brethren 


adi.&l& 

bSTheMia. 

0  Roni.  1&  10; 
1  Cor.  1&  20 ; 
S  Oor.  18.  M ; 
lPet.&14. 

1  Or,  o^/KTS. 


with  an  holy  kiss/  <^>  I  charge^  you  by 
the  Lord  that  this  epistle  be  r^idunto  aU 
the  holy  brethren.  <*>  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.    Amen. 

%  The  first  epUtle  onto  the  Thessalonians  was 
written  from  Athens. 


•standing  the  true  version.  The  idea  is  not  so  much 
ihat  of  their  presenration  from  sin  during  the  ifderval^ 
fmt  rather  the  writers  hasten  in  eager  anticipation  to 
the  Coming  itself,  and  hope  that  the  Thessalonians  aJt 
ihe  Coming  will  be  fownd  to  have  been  preaerved, 
**  Blameless  '*  should  have  been  "  l^lameleesly." 

(Si)  Faithftil  is  he.— A  reason  for  hoping  confidently 
that  they  will  be  blamelessly  preserved.  God  would 
forfeit  Ss  character  for  keepmg  His  promise,  if  He 
**  called,"  and  did  not  enable  men  to  obey  the  call.  Cf 
course  He  can  only  '*do  it"  in  case  they  continue 
willing  to  have  it  done.  On  the  present  tense,  see  Note 
on  chw.  iL  12. 

(25)  Pray  for  us.— Taken  in  coniunction  with  what 
follows,  this  probably  is  a  petition  for  remembrance  in 
ihegreai public  service. 

(»)  Greet  all  the  brethren.— It  is  concluded 
from  the  manner  in  which  some  are  told  to  greet  aU, 
instead  of  aU  being  told  to  greet  one  another  (as  in  the 
ijarallel  passages),  that  the  "brethren"  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent  specially  were  the  priesthood  of  Thes- 
salonica  (comp.  the  next  verse).  If  so,  the  '*  holy  kiss  " 
had  hardly  bmome  the  fixed  Church  ceremony  which  it 
afterwards  was,  for  the  practice  (according  to  the  Apos- 
iolical  ConstUutions)  was  for  the  Church  members  to 
pass  the  kiss  from  one  to  another,  men  kissing  men, 
and  women  kissing  women,  not  for  all  the  peop&  to  be 
kissed  in  turn  by  the  priest.  This  kiss,  however,  is  no 
doubt  intended  by  St  Paul  to  be  given  at  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
which  was  the  only  fixed  meeting  of  the  Primitive 
Church.     In  the  time  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the 


kiss  was  eiven  just  before  the  Suraum  Corda,  It  was 
not  till  the  thiri»enth  oenturythat  the  kissing  of  the 
Pax  was  substituted  in  the  Western  Church  for  the 
kissing  of  the  brethren.  This  kiss  was  to  differ  from 
the  ordinary  Greek  aaliUoHony  by  being  distinctly  a 
holy  Idss,  i.e.,  a  ceremonial,  religious  kiss. 

{27)  I  charge  yoxL—Adjure  is  much  nearer  the 
original  word,  which  is  as  solemn  as  can  be.  What  is  the 
cause  of  such  awful  solemnity  ?  The  question  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily^  answered.  It  certainly  seems 
as  if  the  contempt  of  discipline  and  partial  alienation  of 
clergy  and  lutv  implied  in  verses  12,  13,  miffht  suggest 
to  St.  Paul  a  cloubt  whether  his  Epistle  womid  reacn  aU 
the  Thessalonian  Christians.  At  any  rate,  the  adjura- 
tion marks  his  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
letter;  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  this  was  his  first 
pastoral  letter  may  have  made  him  more  anxious  to 
ensure  its  reception  and  success.  It  amounts  to  a  chum 
to  inspiration.  (Comp.  chap.  iv.  15.)  The  emphasis  seems 
to  rest  on  the  word  **  aU  *^(**  holy  "  is  an  interpolation). 
The  reading  is  of  course  a  public  reading  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Communion,  at  which  we  know  from 
several  early  Eathera  that  the  writings  of  the  AfNOstles 
were  read  aloud.  (Comp.  CoL  iv.  16  j  2  Pet.  lii.  15, 
16.)  Baur  thought  the  adjuration  a  mark  of  a 
forger,  who  wished  to  gain  authority  for  his  cento : 
Bidiop  Wordsworth  wefi  points  out,  on  the  contrary, 
what  a  splendid  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  and 
integrity  of  the  Epistles  this  constant  recitation  con- 
stituted. 

(28)  The  grace. — St.  Paul's  autograph  to  conclude 
the  letter.    (See  2  Thess.  iii.  17, 18.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE   SECX)ND   EPISTLE   OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 

THESSALONIANS. 


Wl  may  eonfidentlT  assert  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  during  his  residence 
there  of  a  year-and-a-half ,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
First  EpisUe :  that  is,  in  the  year  53.  Not  only  are  all 
its  main  features  so  like  those  of  the  First  as  to  sngeest 
a  Tery  close  connection  in  time,  but  it  is  despatched  by 
the  same  apostolic  gpronp— Panl,  Silvanns,  and  Timo- 
thens;  and,  as  we  faaye  remarked  in  the  InirodueHon 
to  the  Firsi  EpisUe^  we  have  no  reason  to  belieye  that 
SOvanns  was  in  St.  Paul's  com^anjr  later  than  the 
departure  from  Corinth  in  54.  It  suits  well  with  this 
dale  that  the  Apostle  is  in  fear  of  certain  "  monstrous 
and  depraTed  persons  "  (chap,  iil  2),  who  may  well  be 
the  Jews  who  brought  him  before  GsJlio. 

The  drcnmstances  which  caUed  forth  the  Ijetter  were 
as  follows.  Since  the  First  Epistle  had  been  despatched 
St.  Paul  had  been  able  to  receive  fresh  tidings  of  the 
state  of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  concerning  which  he 
was  naturally  anxious,  as  it  was  so  young  when  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  it  to  itself  and  to  God.  The 
tidings  were  both  good  and  bad.  On  tilie  one  hand, 
there  was  marked  progress  in  some  of  the  points  which 
had  before  causea  solicitude.  St.  Paul  uses  enthu- 
siastic language  (chap.  i.  3)  of  the  adyance  made  in 
faiih  (oomp.  IThess.  lii.  10),  and  in  individual  brotherly 
ehariiy  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  10),  and  also  of  their  atecM- 
faetnesa  in  persecutions  which  were  still  afflicting  them 
(chap.  i.  4) — persecutions  in  which,  apparently,  botn  Jews 
and  Gentiles  joined.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  8.)  We 
may  idso  gather,  from  the  silence  of  the  present  Letter, 
that  St.  Paul's  instructions  on  the  stat«of  the  departed 
faithful  had  taken  good  effect :  this  being,  perhaps,  the 
special  increase  in  faith  mentioned  above.  We  find, 
moreorer,  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  warnings 
on  the  subject  of  purity  or  of  submission  to  eocfe- 
siastical  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
three  gi]pat  faults  to  find. 

(1)  The  tendency  to  dborders  and  idleness,  which 
bad  been  censured  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
former  letter,  had  become  stronger  instead  of  receding. 
Some  considerable  number  of  the  little  Church  had 
become  mere  "  busybodies  " — had  left  off  work,  expect- 
ing maintenance  at  the  public  expense  of  the  com- 
munity whilo  they  indulgisd  themselves,  probably,  in 
what  seemed  more  religious  pursuits. 

(2)  We  can  trace  more  clearly  in  this  Epistle  than  in 
the  former  the  doctrinal  eround  on  which  such  disorders 
WBTB  justified  by  those  mo  were  guilty  of  them.  They 
Iiad  been  "  shaken  from  their  reason,"  and  were  still  "  in 
trepidation  "  (chap.  n.  2),  from  a  beUef  that "  the  day  of 


the  Lord  "  was  <dread^  upon  them.  Panic  and  exulta-' 
tion  alike  had  the  etfect  of  making  the  Thessaloniaus 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  things  of  a 
doomed  world. 

(3)  This  belief  had  been,  if  not  created,  yet  con- 
firmed by  some  audacious  forgeries  and  fictions  (chap, 
ii.  2).  ^en  in  the  First  Epistie  St.  Paul  nves  signs 
of  uneasiness,  as  though  he  were  not  sure  of  tiie  honesty 
of  some  of  his  correspondents  in  their  use  of  his  name 
and  writings  (1  Thess.  v.  27).  Now  it  is  dear  that,  in 
more  than  one  way,  persons  (who  might  be  only  half 
conscious  of  their  fraud)  had  attempted  to  impose  on 
their  brethren.  They  had  pretended  to  a  direct  inspi- 
ration or  angelic  visitation,  which  had  revealed  to 
them  the  immediate  nearness  of  the  Advent.  They 
had  misrepresented  the  oral  teaching  given  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Thessalonica.  They  had,  perhaps, 
wrested  the  words  of  his  First  Epistle,  which  had 
certainly  given  a  colourable  pretext  for  what  they  now 
taught.  More  probably  still,  from  the  precaution  given 
in  diap.  iii.  17,  they  had  actually  written  a  letter,  or 
letters,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Apostie,  in  which  the 
doctrine  was  definitely  taught. 

To  all  these  three  faults  the  writer  opposes  the 
authority  of  what  they  knew  to  have  genumely  pro- 
ceeded from  himself.  He  has  nothing  to  unsay.  They 
are  to  "hold  fast  the  traditions"  (chap.  ii.  15)  which, 
vnritten  or  unwritten,  were  his.  (1)  He  reminds  them 
not  only  of  his  example  (as  in  the  First  Letter),  but  of 
his  teaching  levelled  at  tiieir  dissipated  religiousness : 
"  Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  ixadition  which  they  re- 
ceived of  us "  (chap.  iii.  6) ;  "Even  when  we  were  with 
you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  has  no  mind 
to  work,  neither  let  him  eat "  (chap.  iii.  10).  (2)  He 
recalls  the  very  definite  instructions  which  showed 
that  the  end  was  not  by-and-by.  The  Roman  empire 
was  still  standing,  and  therefore  the  Man  of  Sin  could 
not  be  revealed  as  yet,  and  therefore  Christ  could  not 
be  on  the  point  of  coming.  "  Remember  ye  not,  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  P  " 
(chap.  ii.  5.)  (3)  He  enforces,  against  their  forgeries, 
his  present  Letter,  even  at  the  risk  of  provokmg  an 
open  rebellion :  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  wora  by 
this  Epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  fellowship  with 
him  "  (chap.  iii.  14). 

The  style  of  the  Epistle  (except  in  the  studied 
obscurity  of  the  prophetic  passage)  is  clear  and  easy, 
like  that  of  the  First ;  and  the  structure  is  also  very 
simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis. 
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II.  THESSALONIANS. 


iuid  marked  by  tlie  stme  characteristic  feature  aa  the 

First :  i.e.,  the  prayer  which  leads  on  from  one  section  of 

the  Letter  to  another : — 

I.  The  Sajlutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

11.  Thb  Bjetbospbctiye  Pobtion  (chap.  i.  3 — 12). 

(a)  Thanksgiying     for    progress    made 

(chap.  i.  3»  4). 
(&)  Hopes  thus  afforded  against  the  Ad- 
vent Day  (chap.  L  5 — 10). 

(c)  Prayer  for  continuance  in  so  happy  a 

state  (chap.  i.  11, 12). 
HI.  Thb  IirsTBucTiYE  and  Hobtatobt  Pobtion 
(chaps,  ii.  1 — iii.  18). 

(1)  On  the  date  of  the  Advent. 

(a)  Gautionaffainst  believing  the  Advent 
close  at  nand  (chap,  ii  1 — 3). 

(6)  What  most  happen  first  (chap.  iL 
3—10). 

(e)  Terrible  fate  of  the  apostates  (chap.  ii. 
11, 12). 

(d)  Thanksgiving  that  the  Thessalonians* 

fate  is  so  different  (chap,  ii  13, 14). 

(e)  Exhortation    and    prayer    (chap.    ii. 

15-17). 

(2)  On  the  neceeeUy  of  work. 

(a)  Beqnest  for  prayers  for  himself, 
wiiich  skilf  nlly  serves  to  predispose 
the  readers  to  obey  the  ensuing 
commands  (chap.  iii.  1—4). 

(6)  Prater  for  Uie  same  purpose  (chap, 
in.  5). 

(c)  Commands  to  make  all  work,  and  to 

excommunicate  the  refractory  (chap, 
iii  6-15). 

(d)  Prayer  for  tranquillity  (chap.  iii.  16). 

(e)  Final    benediction,    with    attention 

drawn  to  the  autograph  (chap,  iii 
17. 18). 
The  g[enuinene8S  of  this  Letter,  like  that  of  the  First, 
is  practically  uncontroverted.    We  seem  to  have  very 


early  testimony  to  its  use — St  Polycatp  appearing  in 
two  places  to  quote  it,  thouf^h  anonjrmously,  aooormng 
to  his  custom ;  and  St.  Justin,  speaung  of  the  Maaol 
Sin  in  a  manner  which  might  indeed  oe  expkuned  by 
saying  that  that  doctrine  was  common  to  the  Gatholie 
Church  not  special  to  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  more  simply 
referred  to  this  Epistle.  The  objections  of  a  few  modem 
scholars  (Baur,  bchrader,  Ac.)  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prophecy  in  chap,  ii,  from  supposed  contradictions 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  ilrs^— especially  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  Advent ;  from  fancied  allusions  to 
the  persecution  of  Nero ;  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  (which  was  in  reality  pre- 
Christian)  was  only  invented  by  the  Montanists. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  critics,  who 
acknowledged  the  ^nuineness  of  both,  whidi  of  these 
Letters  is  the  earher  in  date.  Ewald,  the  greatest  of 
these  critics,  placed  the  Second  Epistle  first.  It  was, 
he  thought,  placed  second  in  the  Canon  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  shorter  letters  in  the  Canon  f  oUow  the  longer. 
The  arguments,  however,  which  he  adduces  are  scaroefy 
worth  considering,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  15  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  former  Epbtle.  All  the 
historical  portion  of  the  First  Epistle  (especially 
1  Thess.  ii  17 ;  iii.  11)  bears  evident  tokens  ca  being 
the  earliest  communication  that  had  passed  between 
St.  Paul  and  his  spiritual  children  since  he  had  left 
tiiem. 

[In  preparing  the  following  Notes  the  duef  books 
consulted  nave  been  those  alrmdy  mentioned  in  1  Hies- 
salonians: — the  patristic  commentaries,  especially  St. 
Chrysostom;  Hammond,  Ltknemann,  Ellicott,  and 
others;  and  the  posthumous  edition  (which  appeared 
too  late  for  use  in  annotating  the  First  Epistle)  by  the 
Presbvterian  Professor  Eadie.  His  notes  are,  however, 
little  but  a  reproduction  of  Bishop  EUicott's,  without 
their  concentration.  In  the  Exewrsus  on  the  Man  of 
Sin,  I  have  stated  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Posey's 
Leeiwree  on  Daniel.] 
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THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 

THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER  L— W  Paul,  and  SUvanns,  |  _^L.^ 
Chap.  L  1,^  2.  and  Timotheus,"  unto  the 
The  salutation,  chnrchof  tlieThessalonians 
in  Grod  our  IVither  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  <*^  grace  unto  you,  and  peace, 
from  Qod  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

^)  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  al- 
ways* for  you,  brethren,  as  it  is  meet. 


MTbeM.LS. 


because  that  your  fisdth  g^weth  ex^ 
ceedingly,  and  the  chariinr  chap.  i.  3,  i. 
of  every  one  of  you  all  Thanksjrivinfir 
toward  each  other  abound-  feSmTh^Mi! 
eth;  <*)  so  that  we  ourselves  lonica. 
fflory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  Qod 
for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations  that  ye 
endure:   (^^  which  is  a  manifest  token 


(1)  Paul,  and  Silyanus,  and  Timotheus.— The 
eompany  which  despatched  tiie  First  Epistle  is  not  yet 
broken  up.  This  proves  that  the  Second  Epistle  was 
written  before  the  end  of  the  second  missionary 
lomrney,  for  after  that  time  we  do  not  read  of  Silvanos 
bein^  m  the  company  of  St.  PanL  The  salutation  is 
precisely  the  same  as  m  the  First  Epistle,  saye  for  the 
laai  claase  of  verse  2,  which  is  wrongly  added  in  that 
place,  but  stands  rightly  hero. 

C)  We  are  boimd  to  thank  Gk>d  always  for 
you,  brethren.— The  thanksgiving  is  rogarded  as  a 
positive  debt  incorred,  which  it  would  be  a  dishonesty 
not  to  pay. 

Because. — This  asdgns  the  reason  for  saying  that 
it  was  "meet,"  and  does  not  merely  follow  after"  thank 
God  :"  in  wUch  case,  the  words  "  as  it  is  meet  "  would 
haye  been  rather  weak,  as  containing  no  moro  than  is 
involved  in  "  we  aro  bound.**  The  best  paraphrase 
would  be  :  "  We  feel  the  oblij^on  to  give  thanks  for 
you;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  but  meet  that  we 
thauld,  because,"  Ac. 

Oroweth  exceedingly.— An  enthusiastic  word  in 
tiie  original:  "is  out-growing  all  bounds."  It  is  a 
metaphor  from  vegetabfe  or  ammal  growth.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  points  about  which  St.  Paul  was 
anxious  the  last  time  that  ho  had  written :  then  thero 
wero  deficiencies  in  their  faith  (1  Thess.  iii.  10). 

Charity.— Here,  too,  St.  'Phvl  remembers  what  he 
had  said  to  them  in  the  last  Epistle,  in  which  he  had 
devoted  a  whole  section  to  the  love  of  the  brethren 
"  toward  each  other."  "  Of  every  one  of  you  all "  is  a 
ve^^  noticeable  expression,  as  snowing  the  individual 
solicitude  of  the  Apostles  for  their  converts.  Just  as 
ite  apostolic  instructions  wero  given  to  each  Christian 
privatelv  (1  Thess.  ii.  11),  so  news  has  been  brought 
how  each  several  Christian  is  progressing.  The  differ- 
ences which  had  called  f  ori;h  such  passages  as  1  Thess. 
ill.  12,  iv.  6—10,  V.  12 — 14.  had  apparently  all  ceased, 
and  mutual  love  was  multiplying. 

W  So  that  we  onrBelves.-— Why  was  it  less  likely 
that  Si  Paul  and  his  companions  should  thus  glory  in 
them  than  other  friends  did,  or  perhaps  than  the 
Thessalonians  themselves  P    Possibly,  because  it  seemed 


almost  like  self-praise  to  praise  their  own  converts; 
bnt  much  moro  probably,  because  the  writere  had  before 
felt  and  expressed  misgivings  on  the  point :  this  suits 
the  thought  of  verse  3  better. 

Glory  in  you  in  the  chnrohes  of  Gk>d.— Not 
only  in  thanks^viz^  to  God  (though,  perhaps,  out« 
bursts  of  praise  in  the  public  services  of  "the 
churehes"  may  be  included),  but  also  in  taUdng  to 
other  men,  at  Corinth  and  elsewhero  :  so,  in  return^ 
St.  Paul  "boasted"  to  the  Thessalonians  about  the 
Corinthians  (2  Cor.  ix.  2). 

Your  patience  and  flEdth.— It  was  well  proved 
that  St.  Paul  had  no  more  cause  for  misgiving,  and 
that  the  tempter's  tempting  by  persecution  hm  not 
made  the  apostolic  laboura  to  be  in  vain.  (See  1  Thess. 
iii  6.)  "  Patience,"  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
mean  a  meek  submissiveness,  but  a  heroic  endurance. 
The  "  faith  "  here  becomes  almost  equivalent  to  **  hope," 
except  that  it  introduces  the  growna  of  such  hope:  viz., 
confidence  in  the  tiring  Qod;  it  also  includes  the  notion 
of  fatthfidneas, 

PerseoutionB  and  tribulations.— The  difference 
between  the  two  words  is,  that  while  "  tribulation  "  is 
quite  general,  and  impties  no  personal  enmities,  "  per- 
secution*' means  that  a  certam  set  of  persons  were 
organising  active  measures  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
Chureh.  Such  pereecution  they  were  still  "  enduring  " 
when  the  Letter  was  written. 

(5)  Which  is  .  .  .—In  the  fenrid  eloquence  of  the 
original  these  connecting  words  are  omitted,  and  the 
clause  added  in  a  kind  (S  apposition  to  the  words  "  in 
all  your  persecutions ; "  the  effect  is  the  same  as  when 
we  m  English  put  a  dash :  "  which  ye  endure — a  mani- 
fest token,"  See.  The  indication  of  God's  righteous 
judgment  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  ritaht^  and 
growth  of  the  Thessalonians*  faith  and  love  as  m  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  persecuted ;  such  persecution 
was  an  actual  indication  how  the  fair  judgment  of  God 
would  go  in  the  last  day.  No  undue  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  epithet  "  righteous,"  as  if  it  were  "  a  token  of 
the  rigUecni^nese  of  God*s  judgment ;"  the  point  is  only 
to  indicate  already  whaJt  a  Uxt  judge  was  likely  to 
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under  Penecutions, 


of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
Chap.  I  5—10.  that  ye  may  be  counted 
jEncourage-  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
T^J^^  Gk)d,«  for  which  ye  also 
jBocution  by  suffer:  W  seeing  it  is  $l 
Sm^'^'^^J^^  righteous  thing  with  God 
bution.  to  recompense  tribulation 

to  them  that  trouble  you ;  (7)  and  to  you 


1  Gr.tktfOHtfeb 
^  hit  power. 
aMatt-SSbSl 


b  Acta    6w    7; 

Bom.  la  i& 


Yiho  are  troubled  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  reyealed  from 
heayen  with  his  mighty  angels,^  ^^^  in 
flaming  fire  taking'  yengeance  on  them 
that  kaow  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:* 
<®)  who  shall  be  punished  with  eyerlast- 
ing  destruction  fiK)m  the  presence  of  the 


I 


That  ye  may  be  counted  worthy.— This  ez- 
iresses  the  result,  not  of  the  future  judgment  of  GkKl« 
(ut  of  the  patient  sufferings  which  roreal  what  that 
judgment  will  be.  The  "  counting  worthy^  **  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  "declaring  worthy")  is,  in  fact,  the 
**  judgment "  or  sentence  itself.  "  You  suffer  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  forecast  the  fair  rerdict  of  God :  viz., 
•so  as  to  be  then  declared  (the  Greek  tense  points  to  a 
^luict  moment  c^  forming  the  estimate)  fit  to  reoeire 
Qod^B  kingdom."  The  word  "  coimted  worthy  "  has  in 
this  place  nothing  to  do  with  the  theological  question  of 
fnerit. 
The    kingdom  of  God.— Which  had  formed  a 

Einent  feature  of  tiie  first  preadmu^  at  Thessalonica. 
Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Theeea- 
tw.)  Are  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  then,  not 
jet  in  the  kingdom  of  God?  Yes;  but  only  as  its 
svbjects :  hereuter  they  are  to  be  counted  worthy  not 
of  admission  into  it,  but  of  it  itself— i.e.,  to  inherit  it, 
to  become  kings  of  it.  (Comp.  tiie  parallel  argument 
in  2  Tim.  il  12.) 

For  which  ye  also  suflbr.— St.  Paul  is  very  fond 
of  this  "also"  in  relative  clauses;  it  tightens  the 
coupling  between  the  relative  and  antecedent  clauses, 
and  so  brings  out  more  clearly  the  vital  connection 
between  suffering  and  reigning.  They  suffer  "  for  the 
]dngdom,"  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  winning  it,  but  on 
Its  behalf,  in  defence  of  it,  in  consequence  oi  being  its 
citizens,  to  extend  its  dominion. 

(6)  Seeing  it  is.— literally,  if  eo  he  U  ie  fair :  a 
form  very  common  in  St.  Paul,  when  he  wishes  to 
argue  from  some  fact  which  he  knows  his  readers  will 
recognise  (e.^..  Bom.  viii.  9).  ''  Your  persecution  is  a 
xslear  indication  what  God's  fair  verdict  will  be— that 
He  will  pronounce  you  fit — ^unless  indeed  you  deny 
(as  you  will  not)  that  it  is  fiur  to  recompense  the 
persecutors  with  tribulation  and  the  persecuted  witii 
rest."  The  context  shows  that  St.  Paul  does  not  mean 
that  all  suffering  deserves  a  requital  with  bliss,  but  he 
does  put  it  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness  that  when 
men  have  suffered  for  the  kingdom's  sake  Qod  should 
so  reward  them  hereafter. 

With  God.— Such  a  system  of  requital  commends 
itself  as  fair  to  men :  is  it  likely  to  seem  less  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  Qod?  Holy  Scripture  always  sets  forth  the 
power  of  the  human  conscience  to  recognise  Qod*s 
principles  of  action :  whatever  is  righteous  for  men  is 
so  for  Qod,  and  vice  versd. 

(7)  Best  with  us.— Why  "with  us"?  It  shows 
sympathy  in  their  present  trials,  for  it  implies  that  the 
writers  themselves  had  earned  or  were  earning  (see 
Acts  xviiL  12)  that  rest  by  the  like  trials.  The  word 
'*  rest "  (or  relaxation)  is  the  opposite  of  the  "  strain  " 
at  which  the  persecution  kept  them.  Such  "  rest "  is 
not  to  bo  expected  in  its  fulness  till  the  judgment  day. 

From  heaven. — St.  Paul  seems  to  delight  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  quarter  from  which  "the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (the  human  name,  to  show  His  sympathy  with 
trouble)  will  appear.    (See  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  iv.  16.) 
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With  his  mighty  angels.— literally,  with  the 
angels  of  His  power — ».e.,  the  an^ls  to  whom  His  power 
is  intruBted  and  by  whom  it  is  administered.  l%e 
angels  do  not  attend  merely  for  pomp,  but  to  ezeeute 
G^'s  purposes.    (See  Matt.  xiii.  41, 49;  xziv.  31.) 

(8)  u  naming  fire. — ^Most  critics  agree  to  change 
the  punctuation  here,  by  omitting  the  comma  after 
"  angels  "  and  inserting  it  after  "  fire."  The  flaminff  fire 
here  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance — ie.,  iiell- 
fire — but  the  common  pictorial  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Presence  (Ex.  uL  2 ;  xix.  18 ;  Dan.  vii.  9). 

Taking  Yengeance.— The  expression  in  the  original 
is  one  which  is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  week 
literature,  save  in  Ezek.  xxv.  14  (though  in  Hebrew 
there  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  in  Num.  xxxL  3), 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  meaning.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  "taking  vengeance"  in  the 
sense  of  "taking  His  revenge,"  as  though  our  Lord 
had  conceived  a  personal  gru^;e  and  were  wreaking  it. 
What  it  does  mean  would  seem  to  be  "  assigning  re- 
tribution:" appointing,  that  is,  to  eadi  man  what 
satisfaction  of  justice  ne  must  make.  The  very  word 
for  "  vengeance  "  can  only  mean  vengeance  exacted  on 
some  one  else's  behalf.  (Comp.  1  These,  iv.  6,  and 
Ps.  Ixxix.  10.) 

On  them  that  know  not  GkxL— According  to  the 
Greek,  the  word  "  them  "  should  be  repeated  also  in  the 
next  clause.  The  effect  will  then  be  to  mark  off  the 
culprits  into  two  classes:  "  them  that  know  not,"  and 
"  them  that  obev  not."  A  comparison  of  £ph  iv.  17, 18, 
1  Thess.  iv.  5,  shows  that  by  the  first  class  are  meant 
Gentiles ;  a  comparison  of  Kom.  x.  16,  21  (and  many 
other  passages)  will  show  disobedience  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  &e  Jews.  The  Greek  negative  partide  here 
is  one  which  shows  that  the  ignorance  of  the  one  set  and 
the  disobedience  of  the  other  wero  just  the  points  for 
which  ihey  were  to  be  punished :  therefore,  of  course, 
only  those  Gentiles  whose  ignorance  was  voluntaiy, 
who  chose  (Bom.  i.  28)  to  De  Gentiles  when  they 
might  have  been  joined  to  the  true  God,  are  objects  A 
wrath.  Here,  as  the  context  shows,  St  Paul  is  think- 
ing chieflv  of  those  Gentiles  and  Jews  who  actoallj 
persecuted  the  truth. 

Obey  not  the  gospeL— A  noteworthy  phrase ;  see 
the  reference.  The  gospel,  the  "  glad  tidings,"  oantaina 
not  orAj  a  statement  of  facts,  but  also  a  <^  to  obey  a 
law  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  facts.  Even  the  aoeepi- 
ance  of  evangelical  promises  re<|uires  a  submission. 
(Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  47;  Acts  n.  18;  Bev.  xxiL  3.) 
It  is  here  called  specially  the  gospel  "of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Ghrist,"  because  the  sin  of  the  Jews  (who  con- 
stitute this  class  of  sinners)  consisted  precisely  in  tlie 
wilful  rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Ghrist. 

(9)  Punished  with  everlasting  destruction. 
specifies  the  "  vengeance"  to  be  taken.  But  the  word 
"  destruction  "  does  not  stand  absolutely  and  alone  as  a 
synonym  for  "annihilation.'*  This  passage,  in  itself, 
gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lost  will  be 
"  destroyed"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.    They 
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Lord,*  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power; 
(10)  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony 
among  you  was  belieyed)  in  that  day. 
<^>  Wherefore  also  we  pray  always  for 
you,  that  our  God  would  count  ^  you 
worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the 


a  Lake  i&  sa 


1  OttVomekaaft. 


good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and 
tiie  work  of  fiaith  witii  chap.  i  ii,  12. 
power:  <^)  that  the  name  to^?^"®*^^^ 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  priSSo!a  ^ 
™tay  be  glorified  in  you,  tion. 
and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the 
grace  of  our  God  and  tiie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


4U«  to  be  "  desiaroyed  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
imd  from  the  glory  of  His  power'' — i.e.,  cat  off  from  it 
for  ever.  The " presence " — or,  more literaUyhere, " the 
face—id  the  Lord,"  as  well  as  *'  the  glory  of  His  power," 
is  a  metaphor  from  the  conrts  of  Oriental  kings,  where 
only  hononred  courtiers  are  admitted  to  spend  their 
-time  in  the  immediate  and  familiar  presence  of  the 
flOTer^gn.  Familiar  contact  with  Christ  hereafter, 
whidi  will  be  accorded  to  all  the  saved,  was  God's 
ideal  intention  for  the  lost  as  well,  therefore  it  is  a 
positive  "  destruction  "  to  be  banished  from  it.  But  to 
iiae  Jews,  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  who  should  keep 
regal  ^te,  the  punishment  was  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  word  is  used  besides  in  1  Cor.  v.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  3; 
1 1^.  vL  9.  As  for  the  word  rendered  *'  everlasting  " 
<or  eternal,  for  it  b  the  same  which  is  used,  e.a., 
Seb.  vL  2),  it  would  certainly  convey  to  St.  Paul's 
readers  the  notion  of  incessant  duration  in  time ;  it  is, 
of  course,  only  an  adaptation  to  human  language  to 
«peak  of  time  at  all  in  such  a  case,  as  we  canned  tell 
vmat  may  take  the  place  of  time  in  the  next  dispensa- 
tion ;  however,  so  far  as  the  actual  words  go,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  passages  (Matt,  xviii.  8 ;  xxv.  41,  46; 
Mark  liL  29;  Heb.  vi.  2;  Jude,  verse  7)  to  suggest 
imy  future  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  lost.  In  tliis, 
AS  in  some  other  doctrines,  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
sets  of  passages,  the  logical  reconciliation  of  which  in 
our  present  state  seems  almost  impossible. 

(10)  When  he  shall  come.— Not  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  temporal  date  which  was  mentioned  in  verse  7 — 
"  whcHU  Uie  liord,"  Ac — but  an  introduction  of  the  contrast 
which  will  be  presented  "  in  that  day  "  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  glory  of  the  saints.  Thus  the  penalty  of  verse  9 
is  made  to  appear  greater,  while  at  tne  same  time  the 
readers'  minds  are  turned  back  to  a  more  wholesome 
subject  for  meditation. 

To  be  glorified  in  his  saints.— This  is  not 
exactly  the  purpose,  but  the  effect  of  His  coming.  A 
•comparison  of  John  xiii.  31,  32;  xiv.  13;  xyii.  10; 
2  Thess.  L  12 ;  shows  that  the  saints  are  the  objects  on 
which  and  by  which  the  glorious  perfection  of  Christ  is 
exhibited :  to  see  what  the  saints  ¥rill  bo  exalted  to  "  in 
that  day  "  wOl  make  all  observers  acknowledge,  not  the 
holiness  or  greatness  of  the  men,  but  the  divine  power  of 
Him  who  was  able  so  to  exalt  them.  As  the  persecutors 
were  divided  into  two  classes  to  be  punisned,  so  the 
saved  are  described  under  two  aspects :  in  contrast  with 
*•  them  that  know  not  God  •*  they  are  "  saints,"  i.e.,  fully 
consecrated  to  Gk>d ;  in  contrast  with  "  them  that  obey 
not  the  gospel "  they  are  "  they  that  believed  "  (for  the 
past  tense  is  the  better  reading),  i.e.,  accepted  the  gospeL 
As  the  profane  G^tiles,  lookine  on  the  saints,  recognise 
the  "  glory  "  of  the  God  whom  thev  knew  not,  so  the  dis- 
obedient Jews,  seeing  the  f aithf  oi,  are  aptly  filled  with 
"•* wonder"  (Acts  xiii.  41),  before  they  perish,  at  the 
glory  to  be  attained  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  suffering. 

Because  otir  testimony.— Introduced  to  show 
whv  the  writers  had  said  specially  "in  all  them  that 
beheved  "  (the  past  tense  is  employed  because  it  looks 


back  from  the  Judgment  Day  to  the  moment  when 
the  gospel  was  offered  and  the  divergence  between 
believers  and  unbeHevers  began);  the  reason  was, 
because  among  '*  all  them  that  believed "  the  Thessa- 
lonians  would  be  found  included. 

In  that  day.— Added  at  the  end  to  make  the  readers 
look  once  more  (as  it  were)  upon  the  wonderful  sight 
on  which  the  writer's  prophetic  eyes  were  raptly  fixed. 

(11)  Wherefore.— Literally,  whereunto — i.e.,to  their 
being  foimd  among  the  blessed.  The  "also  "  serves  to 
emphasise  the  "pray":  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
witn  merely  hoping,  but  we  direct  actual  prayer  to  that 
end.  The  word  *'  whereunto  "  seems  grammaticaUy  to 
depend  upon  the  word  *' calling " — "of  the  calling ' 
whereunto,  we  pray  also  for  you  always,  that  our  God 
would  count  you  worthy." 

Count  you  worthy  of  this  calling.— The  word 
"this"  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  left  out;  the 
"  calling "  of  wnich  St.  Paul  is  thinking  is  the  calling 
"  in  that  day,"  such  as  is  expressed  in  Mati  xxv.  3^ 
and  the  act  is  the  same  as  that  of  verse  5.  But  had 
they  not  been  called  to  glory  already  P  Yes  (1  Thess. 
iv.  7),  and  had  obeyed  the  call;  and  God  was  still 
calling  them  hourly  (see  Notes  on  1  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  v.  24) ; 
but  that  was  no  security  that  they  would  remain  worthy 
of  that  last  decisive  calL  "  Many  are  caUed,  but  few 
chosen."  In  the  original  there  is  some  emphasis  laid 
on  the  nronoun :  "  count  you." 

Fulnl  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness. 
— BAiher,  fulfil  every  purpose  of  goodness;  or,  "every- 
thing which  beneficence  deems  good."  Most  modem 
commentators  take  the  "  goodness  "  to  be  the  goodness 
of  the  Thessalonians  themselves,  thus  making  the  clause 
logically  antecedent  to  the  foregoing :  "  May  count  you 
worthy  of  Hid  calling,  and  ^or  that  purpose)  fulfil 
every  good  moral  aspirationyou  may  entertain."  But 
this  seems  unnecessary.  The  "beneficence"  is  used 
absolutely,  in  almost  a  personified  sense ;  it  is,  of  course, 
in  reality,  God*s  beneficence,  but  is  spoken  of  as  bene- 
ficence m  the  abstract.  Thus  the  clause  preserves  its 
natural  place  as  an  eiplanation  of  the  preceding :  "  May 
finally  €»11  you,  and  there  accomplish  upon  your  persons 
all  thiat  beneficence  can  devise." 

And  the  work  of  flGdth  with  power.— This  work, 
too,  is  God's  work,  not  the  work  <3  the  Thessalonians. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  a  like  phrase  in  Cowper's 
well-known  hymn — 

**  Thou  Shalt  see  My  glory  soon. 
When  the  work  cf  ffrace  is  done.** 

It  means,  not  "perfect  your  faithful  activity,"  as  in 
1  Thess.  i.  3,  but  "  bring  to  its  trnghty  consummation 
the  work  that  faith  was  able  to  el^  in  jou."  Faith, 
therefore,  is  here  opposed  as  much  to  sight  as  to  un- 
belief. The  "beneficence"  and  the  "power"  thus 
exerted  upon  (rather  than  through)  the  Thessalonians, 
produces  upon  all  spectators  01  the  judgment,  both 
anffels  and  men,  the  effect  described  in  the  next  verse. 
m  That  the  name  .  .  .—This  verse  gathers  up 
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CmUianagaimt  False  Teacldnj      11.    THESSALONIANS,    II.  as  to  the  Seo(md  Advent^ 


CHAPTER  n.— (1)  Now  we  beseech 
Chap.  ii.  1,  2.  y^^  brethren,  by  the 
Cautionagainst  coming  of  OUT  Lora  Jesus 
SStio^S:  CliriBt,  and  by  our  gather- 
ing  the  nearness  ing  together  nnto  him,' 
of  the  Advent.  (2)  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken     in     mind,    or    be     troubled. 


1 1  Thewu  4.   17 
Matt.  S4. 81. 


neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor 
by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand.  (^)  Let  no  man. 
deceive  you  by  any  means:*  ^hap.  ii  s-5. 
for  that  day  shall  not  come.  The  Antichrist 
except  there  come  a  feJling  mustcomefirst. 
away  first,'  and  that  man  of  sin  be- 


what  has  been  said  in  versee  8 — 10.  Seeing  the  fayoars 
bestowed  upon  the  Christians  in  the  last  day,  all,  the 
lost  as  well  as  the  saved,  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  glory  (i.e.,  the  divine  perfection)  of  the  Jesos  whose 
Ohnstsmp  had  been  rejected,  and  the  glory  (t.e.,  the  trae 
dignity)  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  despised  for 
their  allegiance  to  Him.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
Christians  must  share  Christ's  "  glory  "  (t.e.,  fall  recog- 
nition ;  comp.  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  o)  in  that  day,  for 
when  the  lost  recognise  what  He  is,  it  is  ipso  facto 
a  recognition  that  Siey  were  right  and  wise  to  follow 
Him.  The  words  "according  to  the  grace"  belong 
only  to  "  and  ye  in  Him : "  it  is  the  gracious  vrill  (for 
"  grace  "  here  has  hardly  its  strict  theological  sense)  of 
God,  in  which  Christ  concurs,  that  we  should  be  thus 
"glorified  in  Him." 

n. 

The  first  chapter  had  encouraged  the  Thessalonians 
under  persecution  by  the  thou^t  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  Advent.  The  author  has  not  in  the  least  changed 
his  opinion  about  the  Advent  since  writing  the  first 
Epistle.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  most  practi(^  comfort : 
"  a  very  present  hel^."  But  now,  m  clear  tones,  he 
warns  the  Thessalonians  against  supposing  that  the 
"end"  was  "by-and-bv"  (Luke  xxi  9).  fie  had,  in 
fact,  taught  them  so  from  the  outset,  and  had  even 
then  pointed  out  to  them  a  sign,  unaccomplished  as 
yet,  which  they  must  see  accomplished  before  the 
Advent  should  come. 

(1)  Brethren. — The  Apostles  have  won  a  hearing  for 
the  true  Advent  doctrine  by  their  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  it  in  the  former  chapter ;  now  they  soften  their 
correction  of  the  false  doctrine  by  using^  tender  names. 

By  the  coming.— Literally,  f(yr  the  sake  of  the 
coming f  just  as  in  English  we  adjure  persons  to  do  a 
thing  "  for  God's  sake."  It  is  a  stronger  form  of  ad- 
juration than  the  simple  "  bj,"  inasmuch  as  it  implies 
that  the  thing  or  person  adjured  by  will  suffer  if  the 
action  be  left  unperformed.  The  Coming  of  Christ  and 
the  meeting  with  the  beloved  dead  would  not  be 
80  bright,  so  perfect,  perhaps  so  soon,  if  the  Thessa- 
lonians allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  with  regard  to  it. 

Our  gathering  together.— The  peculiar  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Heb.  x.  25  of  the 
assembling  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  nowhere  else, 
so  that  some  have  interpreted  it  in  the  same  sense  here. 
In  verb  form  it  is  thus  used  in  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  The 
close  connection  between  the  two  "gatherings  together" 
may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  The  "  our "  means  the 
meeting  of  the  dead  and  the  quick  together. 

(2)  Not  soon  shaken.— The  meaning  would  be 
clearer  if  we  inserted  "so"  before  "soon,"  for  it  does 
not  mean  vMpiely  that  they  were  for  the  future  not  to 
be  liffhtly  i^akeu,  but  (as  in  G^.  L  6)  that  they  had 
abeaay  been  shaken,  and  that  in  an  imconscionably 
short  time  since  their  first  teaching  on  the  subject 

In  mind. — In  the  original  it  is,  from  yowr  mind ; 
from  yowr  reason* 
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Be  troubled.— The  tense  of  the  verb  "  be  troubled  " 
differs  in  the  Greek  from  that  of  "  be  shaken  " ;  for 
the  "  driving  out  of  their  wits  "  is  regarded  as  a  single* 
act ;  the  "  agitation,"  or  being  trouUed.  as  a  chronic- 
condition,  into  which  there  was  fear  of  their  falling. 
This  shaking  and  trouble  probably  brought  about  the* 
disorders  spoken  of  in  chap.  iii.  The  instruments  hy 
which  men  nad  partly  driven  the  Thessalonians  out  ot 
their  wits  already  were  three  : — (1)  "  Through  spirit,"" 
i.e.,  by  pretended  manifestations  of  the  Hdy  ^irit'» 
power,  whether  through  false  signs  or,  more  probably,, 
through  "prophesyings."  (See  1  Thess.  v.  20—22^ 
where  the  fear  of  some  abuse  of  prophecy  is  clearly 
marked  already.)  (2)  "  Through  woro,"  i.e.,  word  6t 
mouth,  as  oppoised  to  the  written  letter  next  mentioned. 
Most  modem  commentators  seem  rightly  to  take  th& 
words  "  as  from  us "  with  this  clause  as  well  as  with 
the  next ;  some  persons  misrepresented  what  they  had 
heard  the  Apostles  say  on  the  topic,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  mtrusted  with  a  message  from  them. 
(3)  "  Through  letter ; "  apparently  forced  letters,  pur- 
porting to  M  from  (or,  literally,  Hvroryh)  St.  Paul,  had 
been  circulatod.  (See  Note  on  chap.  id.  17.)  "  Word  " 
and  "  letter "  occur  again  in  verse  15  as  his  ordinary 
means  of  teaching. 

As  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand— 
i.6.,  "to  the  effect  that  it  is," — ^giving  the  contents- 
of  the  pretended  revelation;  for  "as  that"  foUow» 
grammatically  upon  "spirit,  word,  letter,"  not  upon 
^shaken,  troubled."  The  word  for  "is  at  hand'' 
implies  a  very  close  proximity  indeed,  the  participle,  in 
fact  (like  our  word  "instant"),  being  used  for  "  present,*'' 
e.^..  Gal.  i.  4.  Probably  the  form  which  xhe  false 
doctrine  at  Thessalonica  was  beginning  to  take  was 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  already  set  in,  thus  con- 
fusing the  whole  idea  of  a  personal,  visible  Advent,  just 
as,  at  a  later  period,  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  confused 
the  true  dociriiie  of  resurrection  by  affirming  that  it 
was  already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  St.  Paul  not  only 
denies  vigorously  that  the  day  is  come,  but  proceeds 
in  the  next  verse  to  show  that  the  signs  of  its  approach 
are  not  yet  exhibited.  The  best  reading  ^ves  "the 
day  of  the  Lord,**  not  "  of  Christ."  (See  Note  on 
1  Thess.  V.  2.) 

(3)  Let  no  man  ...  by  any  means.— « What- 
ever device  they  may  adopir—spirit,  letter,  or  what  not — 
they  are  deceivers  or  deceived;  do  not  be  duped  bv 
them."  The  form  of  warning  is  a  mark  of  St.  Paul^ 
style.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  Eph.  v.  6.) 

jPor  .  .  .  except. — The  words  between  are  rightly 
supplied  in  our  version.  Probably,  St.  Paul's  first 
intention  was  to  turn  verse  5  differentlv,  as,  for 
instance:  "For,  except  that  Man  of  Sin,  Ac.,  ye  re- 
member that  I  told  you  the  day  would  not  come."  The 
length  of  the  sentence  made  mm  break  off  (as  he  often 
does)  without  regard  for  grammatical  completeness. 

A  falling  away  .—A  great  change  in  the  purpose 
of  the  sentence  will  be  felt  directlv  "^"  is  substituted 
for  "  a."  Only  one  insignificant  MS.  omita  the  definite 
article;  the  same  article  in  our  version  is  vigorously 
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the  Coming  o/AntichrisL 


revealed,  the  son  of  perdition  ;•  (*>  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth   himself   above 


John  17.  IS. 
5  Dan.  11.  a& 


all  that  is  called  God,^  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped;   so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in 


rendered  "  that "  before  "  man  of  sin."  In  both  cases 
the  porpoee  is  by  no  means  to  utter  a  new,  strange 
propnecy,  or  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers, 
but  to  remind  them  of  careful  teaching  ^ven  dnring 
the  first  few  weeks  after  their  conversion.  "That 
falling  away  "  must  imdoabtedlv  imply  that  the  persons 
so  apostatising  had  formerly  held  (or,  perhaps,  still 
professed  to  hold)  the  Christian  faith :  men  cannot  fall 
from  ffround  which  they  never  occupied.  This  vast  and 
dreadSul  Apostasv  (see  Luke  xviii.  8),  so  clearly  and 
prominently  taught  of  to  the  ancient  Church,  and  so 
mysterious  to  us,  is  further  defined  by  the  following 
words,  as  the  Apocalypse  or  Manifestation  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  Of  this  revelation  of  Antichrist  the  same  word 
{apoealypeia)  is  used  which  is  often  used  of  Christ,  as, 
e.g.f  chap.  i.  7 ;  Luke  xvii.  90;  and  thrice  in  St.  Peter; 
80  that  we  may  expect  to  recognise  him  when  he  comes 
as  clearly  as  we  shall  recognise  Christ.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  Antichrist  is  not  merely  that  of  an  opponent 
of  the  Christ,  but  of  a  rival  Christ :  there  is  a  nideous 
pfliallelism  between  the  two. 

That  man  of  sin. — ^It  is  not  absolutely  certain  from 
the  Greek,  but  the  context  makes  it  tolerably  dear  that 
the  "Man  of  Sin"  is  the  head  and  centre  of  the 
Apostasy  itself,  and  does  not  form  a  separate  move- 
ment from  it  The  "  Man  of  Sin,"  then,  wiU  have  at 
one  time  formed  (or  will  stUl  profess  to  form)  part  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Apostasy  wiU  cuhninate 
in  him.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  reqmrements  of  the 
passage  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  (with  Hammond) 
mterpreting  the  Apostasy  to  mean  the  early  Gnostic 
movement,  f  oUowea  up  by  the  independent  appearance 
of  Nero  as  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  phrase,  "  the  Man  of 
Sin,"  might,  perhaps,  be  only  a  poetical  personification 
of  a  movement,  or  of  a  class  of  men,  or  of  a  succession 
of  men  (as,  e.g.,  Ps.  kxxix.  22 ;  Bev.  ii.  20 ;  xviL  3) ; 
bat  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Dan.  viii. 
and  xi.  leads  rather  to  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul 
looked  for  the  coming  of  some  actual  individual  man 
who  should  be  the  impersonation  of  the  movement  of 
Apostasy.  The  genitive  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  i.  3)  is 
like  a  forcible  epithet :  "  A  man  so  wicked  that,  bad  as 
other  men  are,  wickedness  should  be  his  mark  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  others ;  a  man  who  belongs 
to  sin,  in  whom  the  ideal  of  sin  has  become  realised  and 
incarnate."  What  kind  of  sin  will  be  most  prominent 
in  him  is  not  expressed  in  the  word  itself;  but  the 
context  points  clearly  to  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
crowning  sin — spiritual  pride  and  rebellious  arrogancy 
(E^  vL  12). 

The  son  of  perdition.— The  phrase  which  is  used, 
in  John  xviL  12,  of  the  false  Apostle ;  it  suits  well  with 
the  deserijDtion  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  who,  like  Judas,  will 
have  ** fallen  away"  from  high  Christian  privileges: 
according  to  one  popular  interpretation,  luce  Judas, 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Apostolate  itself.  The  expres- 
sion signifies  one  who  belonsfs  by  natural  ties  to  per- 
dition— ^who  from  his  very  birth  chooses  evU,  ana  in 
sneh  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  bom  to  be  lost  (Matt. 
zxvi  24;  2  Pet  ii.  12).  Both  his  malignity  and  his 
doom  aro  thus  implied  in  it. 

W  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself.— The 
original  continues  a  quasi-substantival  form  : — "  the 
opposerand  exalter  of  nimself" — well-known  descrip- 
tunis  (doubtleas)  of  the  Antichrist ;  several  of  the 
details  are  drawn  directly  from  the  description  of 
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Antiochus  in  Dan.  xi.  Being  merely  descriptive  epi- 
thets, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  press  the  present  tense, 
and  say  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was  already  thus  acting  at 
the  time  St.  Paul  wrote.  The  word  for  "  the  oppoeer," 
or  "adversary,"  is  a  pretty  dose  renderin|^  of  the 
name/*  Satan,"  and  passed,  m  ecclesiastical  Greek  into 
a  synonym  for  it.  The  acts  here  attributed  to  the 
Man  of  Sin  are  j>eculiarly  Satanic.  (Comp.  Isa.  xiv. 
12 — 14 ;  2  Tim.  lii.  6.)  Of  course,  however,  we  must 
not  confound  Satan  himself  with  his  human  minister. 

Above  all  that  is  oalled  God.— The  translation 
here  is  not  quite  exact.  The  word  "above"  in  the 
original  is  compounded  with  "exalteth";  it  should 
be,  and  super-exalteth,  or  esBhaUeth  himself  above 
measure  (2  Cor.  xii  7,  where  the  same  compound  is 
used)  agairut  every  Ood  so  called.  Probably  the 
clause  "  against  every  Qod  "  is  to  be  taken  only  with 
" super-ei^teth " ;  tne  description  "who  opposeth" 
stands  absolutely:  it  is  one  characteristic  of  the 
Man  of  Sin  to  be  always  in  opposition,  and  to  have 
concord  with  no  one.  "Every  Qod  so  called"  in- 
cludes the  false  ffods  wUh  the  true  Grod  ^comp.  1  Cor. 
viii.  5) :  true  or  false,  it  mattera  not  to  jealous  Anti- 
christ, who  would  have  nothing  worehipped  but  him- 
self. This  explains  the  addition  of  the  little  clause, 
"or  that  is  worshipped."  Manv  things  received 
religious  homage  from  men  witnout  Ming  called 
gods ;  and  the  original  word  (sebasma)  may  per- 
haps be  designed  to  hint  at  one  such  worehip,  vis., 
the  worehip  of  the  Augustus  (Sebaattos).  It  would 
be  far-fetched,  however,  to  see  in  this  a  direct  pro- 
phecy of  conflict  between  Antichrist  and  the  Uivil 
Power;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  tho 
word  "  ^ods  "  is  sometimes  used  of  secular  rnlera  (e.a., 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1 — 6 ;  John  x.  34),  in  which  sense  some  take 
it  here. 

So  that  he  as  Gk>d.— The  words  "as  Gk)d"  aro 
not  part  of  the  original  text,  and  should  be  struck  out. 
In  several  other  points,  however,  our  version  does  not 
bring  out  the  profanity  of  the  act  as  clearly  as  the 
Greek.  Literally  it  would  be,  "so  as  to  seat  himself 
in  the  shrine  of  God,  showing  himself  off  that  he  is 
God."  The  "  himself  "  brings  out  the  spontaneous  arro- 
gancy of  the  deed ;  the  2£m  of  Sin  aoes  not  merely 
yield  to  servile  flatterere.  The  "  sitting  **  is  not  in  the 
tense  of  habitual  custom,  but  indicates  one  e^ressive  act 
of  taking  possession.  The  "  in  "  (literally,  %nto)  brinm 
out  the  idea  of  actual  intmsion;  while  the  word  for 
"  temple  "  is  not  the  general  name  for  the  whole  mup 
of  buildings  with  their  courts,  but  the  sacred  nouse 
itself :  it  is  the  word  which  would  describe  the  Holy 
and  Holj  of  Holies  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  xxvii.  5,  51 ; 
Acts  xvii.  4)  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  and  probably  it  is 
the  Merey  Seat  that  supplies  the  image  to  St.  Paul'a 
mind  (Ps.  xcix.  1). 

The  temple  of  God.— Though  the  image  is  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  temple,  we  may  say  with  some  confi- 
dence that  St.  Paul  did  not  expect  me  Antichrist  as  a 
prose  fact  to  take  his  seat  in  that  edifice.  Neither  is 
the  metaphor  to  be  pressed  into  a  mere  synonym  of 
"  the  Chureh"  (1  Cor.  lii.  17).  Hie  words,  so  far,  need  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will  make  special 
claims  upon  the  Christian  community  as  such.  Rather, 
the  whole  phrase, "  taking  his  seat  in  the  temple  of 
God,"  is  a  poetical  or  prophetical  description  of  usurp- 
ing divine  prerogatives  generally :  not  tne  prerogatives 
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w  not  yet  revealed. 


the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God.*  ^*^  Remember  ye  not,  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you 
these  things  P  <^^  And  now  ye  know 
what  withholdeth^   that  he  might  be 


a  Rev.  laL  4. 


1  Or,  holdeth. 


revealed  in  his  time.  ^  For  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  chap.  ii.  6,  7. 
already  work:  only  he  ^^9^  ^^*^- 
who  now  letteth  vrUl  let,  theEom^'^- 
until    he    be    taken    out  pire  must  go. 


of  the  true  Gk)d  alone,  but  whatever  prerogatives  have 
been  offered  to  anything  "called  God."  Though  the 
prophecy  might  iJe  fulfilled  without  any  symbolical 
act  {e.g.,  of  assuming  anv  material  throne),  yet  the  spon- 
taneousness  ("  himself  )  and  the  openness  (**  showing 
himself  ")  seem  so  essentiaUy  parts  of  the  prophecy  as 
of  necessity  to  imply  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will  make 
formal  claim  to  occupy  that  central  seat  in  men's 
minds  and  aspirations  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  God  alone.  The  formal  making  of  this  claim  seems 
to  be  identiad  with  the  apocalypse  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  act  by  which  he  is  manifested  or  revealed. 

Shewing  himself. — Or,  thus  shovnng  himself  off. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  makes  any  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  is  God ;  the  word  onlv  carries  on  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  enthroning  himself 
upon  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  by  that  act  of  session  parading 
his  pretended  divinity.  As  has  been  said,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  typical  act  is  not  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecv  (as,  e.g.,  Zech.  ix.  9 
miffht  have  been  truly  accomplished  without  the  literal 
riding  of  Matt.  xxi.  7),  though  there  are  few  great 
movements  which  do  not  express  themselves  in  outward 
typical  act«;  but  these  words  show  that  (unless  St. 
iranl  was  mistaken)  an  explicit  claim  will  be  made  for 
submission,  like  that  of  creature  to  Creator.  Even  if 
the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  only  signifies  a  tendency,  not  a  per- 
son, yet  this  '*  exhibition  of  himself  as  God  *'  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  bv  a  social  concession,  however  wide- 
spread, to  a  general  spirit  of  (say)  fleshly  luxury  or 
atheistic  intellectualism,  without  tne  claims  of  tnese 
ideals  being  eo  nomine  put  forward  and  consciously 
admitted.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anything 
avowedly  atheistic  would  be  spoken  of  as  explicitly 
claiming  or  receiving  divine  honours.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, most  probable  tnat  the  great  Apostasy  will  not  be- 
come avowedly  atheistic,  but  will  be  an  apostasy  (so  to 
speak)  within  the  Church,  and  that  the  Man  of  Sin,  who 
heads  that  Apostasy,  will  make  especial  claim  upon  the 
Christian  Church  to  accord  consciously  the  very  honours 
which  she  pays  to  the  living  God. 

(*)  Bemember  ye  not. — A  rebuke  of  the  same 
character  as  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  and,  like  those, 
levelled  at  ignorance  of  what  in  apostolic  days  were 
thou^t  the  SIX  fundamental  points  of  Christian  teach- 
ing (Heb.  V.  12 ;  vi.  1,  2).  Tne  doctrine  of  Antichrist 
would  naturally  form  part  of  the  course  on  resurrection 
and  judgment.  This  explains  how  the  doctrine  was 
enforced  (1)  so  early  in  the  education  of  the  Christian 
churches :  *'  while  I  was  yet  with  you  "  (see  Introduction 
to  the  First  Epistle  to  Thessalonians) ;  and  (2)  so 
emphatically  and  repeatedly :  "  my  habit  was  to  tell 
you  these  things" — for  the  word  translated  "told"  is 
in  the  imperfect  tense,  which  means  more  than  a  single 
action.  Notice  that  in  St.  Paul's  eager  personal 
recollection  of  thus  teaching,  he  for  once  (and  no- 
where else)  forgets  Silas  and  Timothy :  not ."  we," 
but  "I."  Imagine  a  forger  who  should  forge  with 
such  subtlety !  Mark  also  how  erroneous  is  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  recedes  from  his 
former  teaching  about  the  Advent  and  it«  date. 

(«)  And  now  ye  know.— Not   **  now,  because  of 
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what  I  have  just  sud,"  for  nothing  has  yet  been  said  in 
the  Letter  from  which  the  Thessalonians  could  gather 
what  withheld  the  premature  manifestation  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  The  word  "now**  is  not  used  exactly  in  a 
temporal  sense,  but  as  introducing  another  item.  '*  You 
remember  about  Antichrist  ana  his  characteristics: 
very  good;  and  now,  what  keeps  Antichrist  back? 
You  know  that  too."  Knowing  not  only  that  Anti- 
christ's apocalypse  must  precede  Christ's,  but  also  that 
Antichrist  could  not  reveal  himself  yet,  because  the 
way  was  blocked  by  something  still  (as  they  saw)  un- 
removed,  the  Thessalonians  were  absurd  in  acting  as  if 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  come. 

What  withholdeth.— Rather,  that  which  with- 
holdeth  :  they  did  not  merely  know  it  as  a  dogma,  but 
as  a  familiar  object.  '*  You  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  thing  which  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  Man  of 
Sin."  Unlike  the  Man  of  Sin  himself,  who  was  a  dim 
figure  in  the  mysterious  future,  the  Obstacle  was  present 
and  tangible.  They  may  have  forgotten  what  the  thing 
is,  but  St.  Paul  stirs  their  memory  by  telling  them  that 
they  weU  know  the  thing  itself.  It  must  needs  be  a 
marked  and  mighty  power  which  can  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Antichrist.  At  the  same  time,  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  that  this  marked  power  is  destintMi 
by-and-by  to  be  removed  (verse  7).  Possibly,  then, 
St.  Paul  may  shrink  from  naming  it  in  writing,  n>t 
only  because  he  wishes  to  exercise  the  Thessalonians' 
memories,  but  also  for  fear  the  power  should  discover 
and  disapprove  of  his  prophecies.  For  the  question 
what  the  withholding  power  is,  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy. 

That  ne  might  ...  in  ms  time.— Or,  vnth  a 
view  to  his  being  revealed  at  his  proper  m,oment.  Not 
that  the  withholding  power  is  conscious  of  such  desire, 
but  God's  design  is  to  use  that  power  for  the  purpose. 

(^)  For.— Logically,  the  "  for  "  belongs  to  the  clause 
"  he  that  letteth ;"  thus :  "  For,  although  the  mystery  is 
already  at  work,  the  wicked  one  will  not  be  revealed 
untU  he  that  now  withholds  shall  disappear." 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  abready  work. 
— Both  **  mystery  "  and  "  iniquity  "  have  the  article  in 
the  Greek,  perhaps  (as  in  verse  3)  because  the  phrase 
was  well  Imown  to  the  Thessalonians.  Lawlessness 
is  a  more  literal  rendering  than  "  iniquity";  the  same 
word  in  1  John  iii.  4  is  rendered  "  the  transgression  of 
the  law."  The  word  "  m^tery  "  in  Greek  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  notion  of  mysteriousness  in  our 
modem  sense.  It  means  a  secret  (which  may  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  quite  simple)  known  to  the  imtiated,  but 
incapable  of  bein^  known  until  it  is  divulged.  Here 
the  whole  emphasis  is  thrown,  by  a  very  peculiar  order 
of  the  Greek  words,  upon  the  word  "mystery."  It 
may  be  paraphrased  tnus : — "  For  as  a  secret,  into 
which  the  world  is  not  yet  initiated,  that  lawlessness  is 
already  at  work."  Thus  the  word  "  mystery  "  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  word  "  reveiued  "  in  verses 
6, 8 :  the  time  for  publishing,  openly  avowing,  the  secret 
is  not  yet  come.  To  whom,  then,  is  the  mystery  of 
that  lawlessness  now  known  P  Not  to  all  those  who 
are  contributing  to  its  ultimate  manifestation,  for  most 
of  them  are  deceived  by  it  (verse  10),  and,  while  sharers 
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II.   THESSALONIANS,   II. 


His  Evil  Work 


<of  the  way.  ^^^  And  then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  confitime  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,'  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming  :    ^)  even  him^ 


a  In.  II.  I. 


whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power  and  chap.  U.  9—12. 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  T^^^ors  of  the 
(10)  and  with  all  deceivable-  Jai??^ch Ti 
ness  of  unrighteousness  in  tiana. 


in  the  Apostafiy,  still  believe  themselves  members  of 
the  Church,  llie  mystery  is  known  to  Gkxi,  and  (1) 
to  enlightened  Christians  like  St.  Paul;  (2)  to  Satan 
^and  a  few  Satanic  men  who  avow  to  themselves  their 
real  object  in  joining  the  movement.  Though  the 
mystery  is  said  to  wonc  (the  verb  expresses  an  mward 
.activity,  e.g,,  1  Thess.  ii  13,  Bom.  vii.  5,  like  that 
of  leaven  on  the  Inmp),  it  is  not  a  personal  thing,  not 
(like  "  Man  of  Sin,"  "  that  which  withholdeth,")  a  covert 
description  of  any  person  or  set  of  persons;  it  is  solely 
the  nnavowed  design  which  is  gradoally  gaining  influence 
over  men*8  hearts :  it  is  the  same  movement  as  the 
"  falling  away "  of  verse  3.  In  several  places  (e,g., 
2  Pet.  u.let  sea. ;  Jnde,  verse  18  et  sea.)  the  coarser 
side  of  the  **  falling  away  '*  is  spoken  of,  but  here  the 
^'lawlessness"  seems  not  so  much  to  mean  ordinary 
-antinomianism  as  insubordination  to  Gk>d — ^rebellion. 

Only  he  .  .  .  .—More  correctly,  Only  [it  cannot 
he  revealed]  ufUU  he  that  now  wilfuioldeth  disappear 
from  the  midet  The  English  version  has  obscnrea  the 
meaning  by  putting  **letteth,"  although  the  word  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  verse  6— the  only  difference 
oeing  that  there  it  was  neuter :  *'  the  thing  which  with- 
holdeth ; "  while  here  it  is  masculine :  '*  he."  Evidently 
to  St.  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  great  obstructive  power, 
which  was  gathered  up  in,  and  wielded  by,  the  person 
ao  described : "  he  that  withholdeth."  How  this  poten- 
tate would  "  disappear  out  of  our  midst"  St.  Paul  gives 
no  hint ;  but  obviously  not  by  death :  for,  unless  the 
power  itself  was  to  cusappear  with  him,  his  successor 
would  equally  be  "  he  that  now  withholdeth."  We  may 
therefore  say  that  the  prophecy  would  be  satisfied  u 
*'  he  that  withholdeth  "  proved  to  be  a  whole  succession 
of  persons ;  we  have  hardly  the  same  right  to  say  so  of 
the  *'  Lawless  One." 

(8)  And  then.— Then  at  length,  when  the  obstructor 
is  gone,  two  things  shall  happen  :  (1)  the  Lawless  One 
sh^  be  revealed^  sjid  (2)  then  the  Lord  will  come  and 
•destroy  him.  The  purpose  with  which  St  Paul  began 
this  chapter  was  to  show  relatively  the  date  of  our  Lora's 
Advent;  but  he  is  now  so  engrossed  in  describing  the 
«vents  which  must  precede  it,  that  when  he  does  men- 
tion the  Advent  again  he  does  so  in  a  parenthetical 
relative  danse. 

That  Wicked.— Or,  the  Lawless  One.  The  English 
version  has  again  obscured  the  passage  by  not  keeping 
the  same  word  as  in  verse  7.  The  general  tendency  to 
"  lawlessness  "  or  "  rebellion  "  will  m  brought  to  a  head 
in  the  person  of  "  the  Lawless  One  "  or  "  the  "  Rebel," 
just  as  the  "obstruction"  is  impersonated  in  "the 
Obstructor."  The  publication  of  the  "secret  of  rebel- 
Honsness"  wiU  be  effected  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Bebel- 
in-chief  .  Of  course,  this  itebel  is  the  same  person  with 
the  Man  of  Sin,  the  change  of  title  being  due  to  the 
particularising  of  his  sin  oy  the  word  "mwlessness" 
m  verse  7;  the  specification  of  the  time  is  the  only 
additional  intelligence;  all  the  emphasis  of  the  sentence, 
therefore,  rests  on  "  And  then,** 

The  IfOrd.- The  best  text  adds  the  name  Jesus, 
which  serves  more  clearly  to  contrast  Him  with  His 
rivaL  The  word  "whom"  might  be  more  pointedly 
paraphrased  by  "  and  him." 


With  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.— St.  Paul  is 
quotmg  roiwfhly  from  Isa.  xi.  4  (comp.  Job  iv.  9 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  15 ;  msd.  xi.  20 :  "  might  have  fallen  down  with 
one  blast,  .  .  .  scattered  abroad  through  the  breath  of 
Thy  power  ") ;  and  therefore  we  are  to  understand  it  to 
signiiv  the  perfect  ease  with  which  Christ  will  destrov 
Antichrist.  Even  when  the  phrase  is  used  of  speech 
(as  it  may  perhaps  be  here),  the  iJbsence  of  labour  is 
the  point  to  be  noticed  (e.g.,  Ps.  xxxiii.  6). 

w  ith  the  brightness  of  his  coming.— Rather, 
wUh  the  appearing  of  His  presence.  Here,  again,  it  is 
the  mere  fact  of  the  true  Christ's  showing  Himself,  which 
will  reduce  to  nothingness  (such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  for  "  destroy^')  the  false  Christ.  When  they 
shall  stand  face  to  face  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
delusion  any  more. 

(^)  Even  him,  whose  coming.- The  "  even  him  " 
does  not  stand  in  the  Gi'eek ;  and  "  whose  "  might,  again, 
be  rendered  by  for  his  own,  or  perhaps  "  though  his 
own."  The  purpose  of  the  verses  following  is  not 
merely  to  describe  Antichrist  more  fully,  but  to  com- 
pare word  for  word  his  coming  with  that  which  will 
annihilate  him.  Again  is  used  of  Antichrist  a  peculiar 
word  consecrated  to  the  Christ:  "coming"  (literally 
presence),  being  the  word  used  in  verse  §,  as  well  as 
verse  1,  and  onen.  In  spite  of  the  sham  being  well 
got  up,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  sham. 

Is  .  .  .  with  aU  power.—"  Is :  '^  St.  Paul  sees  the 
future  as  present.  The  predicate  is  not  "after  the 
working,"  but  "  in  all  power,"  Ac.  The  advent  of 
Antichrist  will  be  in  (i.e.,  surrounded  with,  accompanied 
by)  all  kinds  of  miracles,  "  according  to  the  worlong  of 
&itan :  "  i.e,,  not  only  wrought  by  Satan,  but  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  Satan  to  work  them.  The  word 
"  lying  *^  (literally,  of  falsehood)  should  go  with  all 
three  names,  "all  counterfeit  power  and  signs  and 
wonders."  The  three  words  are  piled  up  to  heighten 
the  terror  of  the  description ;  if  you  press  them  they 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  displav  of  power,  to  attest 
Antichrist's  doctrine  (signs),  and  to  keep  men  spell- 
bound in  admiration  of  hmi  (wonders).  Antichrist,  like 
Christ  (1  Tim.  vi.  15),  has  one  to  support  him — Satan, 
instead  of  Grod;  he,  like  Christ  (Luke  xxi.  25),  will 
have  his  miracles — but  miracles  of  trickery,  not  of 
truth. 

(10)  And  with  all  deceivableness.— "  Deceiv- 
ableness"  does  not  mean  "readiness  to  he  deceived,** 
but,  according  to  old  English  usage,  has  an  active  mean- 
ii^ ;  the  woras  include  and  expand  the  list  just  given : 
"  in  all  sham  power  and  signs  and  wonders,  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  iniquitous  fraud." 

In  tnem  that  perish.— Bather,  for  them.  These 
are  not  the  persons  who  exercise  the  fraud,  but  the 
obiects  of  it.  The  word  depends  not  only  on  "  deceiv- 
ableness," but  on  the  whole  sentence :  "  his  coming  (for 
them)  is,"  &c.  St.  Paul  adds  the  words  as  a  consola- 
tion to  "  them  that  are  saved  ** :  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  seduce  the  elect  (Mark  xiii.  22).  "They  that 
perish"  (1  Cor.  i.  18;  2  Cor.  ii  15;  iv.  3;  conm.  also 
Acts  ii  47)  is  a  phrase  which  contains  no  reierence 
whatever  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  merely 
describes  the  class;    the  men  who  let  themselves  w 
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false  ChrisHanm^ 


ihem  that  perish ;  because  the  j  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  <"^  And  for  this  cause 
Grod  shall  send  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  (^>  that 
they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness. 


6  lThe«B.1.4. 


<^>  But  we  are  bound  to 
alway  to  Grod  for  you,« 
brethren  beloved  of  the 
Lord/  because  Grod  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of   the  truth: 


give  thanka 

Chap.  ii.  13—17. 
Ck>ntra8t  pre* 
sented  by  the 
happy  state  of 
Thessalonian 
Church ;  exhor-^ 
tation ;  para- 
gogio  prayer. 


ihoB  dnped  are,  as  a  phun  matter  of  fact,  in  conrse  of 
perishiog. 

Because. — Here  does  come  m  the  question  of  €rod*8 
decree.  The  phrase  rendered  '^becanse''  means  "in 
requital  of  the  fact  that/'  which  at  once  implies  that 
their  being  duped  by  Antichrist's  coming  is  a  judicial 
visitation.  (See  nerfc  verse.)  **  They  did  not  receive,*' 
i,e,,  it  was  offered  them,  and  they  refused  it ;  not,  as 
Calvinism  would  teach,  because  it  was  not  g^ven  them. 
The  grace  of  love  of  the  truth  is  offered  us  along  with 
every  new  presentment  of  truth ;  if  we  are  too  indolent 
to  examine  whether  it  be  truth,  we  are  rejecting  the 
loffe  of  the  truth.  This  is  a  worse  thing  than  not 
accepting  the  truth  itself :  if  they  had  only  aspired  to 
know  what  totis  the  truth  they  would  have  been  saved, 
even  if,  in  fact,  they  had  been  in  error. 

(1^)  And  for  this  cause— i.e.,  because  they  did 
not  care  whether  things  were  true  or  not.  This  verse 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  verses  9  and  10.  There  we 
were  told  of  external  dangers  which  would  attend  Anti- 
christ^s  coming  for  them  that  perish :  because  they  had 
not  cared  for  truth,  therefore  the  presence  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  which  could  not  even  imperil  the  truth-lovers, 
would  for  them  be  full  of  special  marvels  and  frauds 
by  which  they  might  be  misled.  Here  is  set  forth  the 
effect  upon  their  own  selves  of  refusing  to  accept  Qod*s 
gift  of  love  of  truth :  God  takes  from  them  (by  His 
natural  law)  their  power  of  discerning  the  true  from 
the  false,  and  thus  (as  it  were)  actually  deceives 
them.  Every  wilful  sin  does  this  double  mischief :  it 
strengthens  the  power  of  the  temptation  without;  it 
Veakens  the  power  to  resist  within.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, see  2  Chron.  xviii.  7,  22  :  Ahab  cares  only  for  the 
pleasant,  not  the  true,  and  the  Lord  requites  him  by 
sending  forth  a  lying  spirit  to  entice  him. 

ShaU  send.— The  Greek  has  sendeth :  so  ''  is  "  in 
verse  9 :  St.  Paul  sees  it  all  going  on  before  his  eyes. 
**  A  strong  delusion  "  should  be  **  an  effectual  inward 
working  of  error  " — no  longer  a  mere  indifference  to  truth, 
but  a  real  influence  of  error  upon  their  hearts.  This 
inward  work  of  error  is  sent  "  with  a  view  to  their 
believing  the  lie  "  (the  Greek  has  the  definite  article) — 
the  lie  (that  is)  which  Antichrist  would  have  them 
believe.  A  terrible  combination  when  God  and  Satan 
are  agreed  to  deceive  a  man !  Yet  what  an  encourage- 
ment to  see  God  using  Satan  for  His  own  purposes. 

(12)  That  they  afl.— This  is  God's  purpose  in  mak- 
ing  them  believe  the  lie  — "  in  order  that,  one  and  all, 
they  might  be  judged."  He  who  desireth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  now  is  said  actuallv  to  lay  plans  with  the 
intention  of  judging  him :  such  are  the  bold  self-con- 
tradictions of  the  Bible !  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten for  a  moment  that  G^od  did  not  benn  to  will 
me  sinner's  judgment  till  after  He  had  offered  him 
freely  the  love  of  His  own  blessed  truth,  and  had  been 
rejected.  When  once  the  sinner  is  incurable,  the  only 
way  to  vindicate  truth  and  righteousness  is  by  hast-en- 
ing  on  his  condemnation,  whatever  that  condemnation 
may  mean. 


Who  believed  not  the  truth  .  .  .  .— Once^ 
more  the  offence  for  which  th^  are  condemned  is^ 
insisted  upon.  Theirs  is  no  £an<rrsm.  What  Gk>d  wanted 
them  to  believe  was  not  some  fantastical  dogma,  some 
fiction  between  which  and  the  fictions  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  there  was  nothing  moraUy  to  choose,  but  the 
inviolable  truth  by  which  God  Himself  is  bound. 
Bid  had  pleasure  in  the  unrighieoueness  (so  runs  the 
Greek):  t.e.,  consciously  gave  their  moral  consent  ta 
the  unrighteousness  of  verse  10,  the  unrighteousness 
which  sought  to  impose  itself  upon  them,  and  which 
they  would  never  have  been  led  into  had  they  loved 
the  truth. 

(IS)  But  we  are  bound.— This  may  be  called  a 
recurrence  to  the  subject  dropped  at  chap.  i.  3.  The 
pronoim  is  somewhat  emphatic.  It  might  nave  seemed 
more  natural  to  have  sharpened  the  contrast  between 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  and  the  unhappy  people 
just  mentioned  by  beginning  **  But  you."  ft  is,  how- 
ever, part  of  St.  Paul's  delicacy  of  sympathy  to  describe 
rather  the  effect  upon  himself  and  his  two  companions 
of  observing  that  contrast.  He  sets  himself  to  work 
the  contrast  out. 

Beloved  of  the  Iiord. — Precisely  the  same  phrase^ 
as  in  1  Thess.  i.  4,  except  for  the  substitution  of  "  tho 
Lord  "  for  "  God,"  whicn  shows  the  concurrence  of  the 
Eternal  Son  in  His  Father's  predestinations.  As  in 
the  former  passage,  the  tense  ("  who  have  been  loved  ") 
makes  the  reader  think  of  the  everlasting  duration  of 
that  love  (Jer.  xxxi.  3),  and  is  again  connected  with  th& 
mystery  of  election. 

"  O  love,  who  ere  life's  eariiest  dawn 
On  me  thy  choice  hast  gently  laid." 

Hath  .  .  .  chosen.- The  Greek  tense  should  be 
rendered  by  chose,  referring  to  the  definite  moment  (so 
to  speak)  m  the  divine  counsels  when  ihe  choice  was- 
fixea.  Tliis  moment  is  defined  as  "  from  the  beginning,' ' 
i.e.,  from  the  eternity  preceding  the  origin  of  time^ 
called  hj  the  same  name  in  Gen.  i.  1,  John  i.  1,  and 
1  John  1.  1.  It  does  not  simplv  mean  "from  the  out- 
set," i.e.,  from  the  moment  oi  first  thinking  at  all 
about  you.  The  identical  phrase  is  said  not  to  occur 
again  in  St.  PauL  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
striking  various-reading  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  involving 
the  change  of  only  one  letter,  which  would  give  u» 
(instead  of  "chose  you  from  the  beginning")  "chose 
vou  as  firstf  ruits."  Comp.  Jas.  i.  18 ;  but  the  reading 
in  the  text  is  better  supported. 

To  salvation.- This  "salvation"  is  in  contrast 
with  the  "destruction  "  (chap.  i.  9),  "perdition"  (chap, 
ii  3),  or  "perishing"  (chap.  li.  10),  atf  of  which  repre- 
sent the  same  word  in  the  Greek.  Out  of  the  wreck 
of  a  world,  God  had  from  eternity  chosen  these  Thes- 
salonians  to  come  off  safely. 

Through  sanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth.— This  again  teaches  us  the 
apostolic  idea  of  election.  It  is  not  an  absolute  irrever- 
sible predestination  to  a  particular  state  of  happiness 
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ExAartaCiantostand/aatin  II.    TBGESSALONIANS,    11.         the  Doctrine  delivered  to  them. 


<^^>  whereunto  he  called  you  by  onr 
gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory 
^of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*     0^^  There- 


o  1  Tbeaa.  S.  ft 


fore,  brethren,  stand  tsuBt,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether    by    word,    or     our     epi^e. 


•on  which  the  elect  is  to  enter  after  death.  The  **  sal- 
vation*' is  present,  begun  in  this  life  (Eph.  ii  5,  8), 
and  carried  on  along  fixed  lines,  namely,  '*  in  sanctifica- 
tion  of  spirit  and  belief  of  truth  "  (such  is  the  literal 
rendering).  The  preposition  "  in "  has  here  the  same 
force  as  m  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  7,  namehr,  **  by  way  of,"  "  by 
4i  coarse  of."  If,  therefore,  God  chose  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  to  salvation  by  a  course  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  belief,  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  dear :  that  if 
any  of  them  should  leave  that  course,  and  fall  into  the 
errors  and  sins  denounced  in  the  foregoing  verses,  then, 
in  the  Apostle's  mind,  thov  would  have  forfeited  their 
salvation,  in  spite  of  Ckxl's  choice  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  theories :  either 
tnat  the  man  has  no  free  wiU  at  all,  the  moral  character 
of  his  actions  depending  as  entirely  upon  God  as  his 
final  destiny;  or  else,  that  the  man  is  free,  and  that 
God  singles  him  out  to  enjoy  special  opportunities  of 
:sanctific&on  and  of  correct  belief,  which  the  man  may 
iu^oept  or  reject  as  he  pleases.  The  first  of  these 
theories  lies  open  to  the  question,  why,  if  God  is 
responsible  for  the  moral  character  of  the  actions  of  His 
.elect  and  for  their  belief.  He  does  not  sanctify  them  at 
once  and  completely,  and  make  each  one  inuiUible  in 
^loctrine ;  but,  in  any  case,  lax  morality  or  creed  is  as 
incompatible  with  the  hope  of  a  Calvinist  as  wii^  that 
of  an  orthodox  Christian.  " Sanctification  of  spirit" 
.seems  to  mean  "spiritual  sanctification :"  an  inwud 
process,  not  merely  outward  change  of  conduct  This 
IS,  of  course,  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  our  spirits ;  but  the  omission  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  Greek  is  difficult  to  explain  if  tiie  "  spirit "  men- 
tioned be  other  than  the  spirit  acted  upon.  '^  Belief  of 
imth  "  is  opposed  to  **  believing  the  lie,"  of  verse  11 : 
Acceptation  of  facts  as  they  are,  especially  the  deep 
facte  of  revelation,  is  always  the  great  means  oi 
rsandafication  in  Holy  Scripture  (John  xviL  17). 

(1^)  Whereunto.— From  the  neuter  gender  of  the 
relative  in  the  Greek  we  see  that  tibe  antecedent  in 
St.  Paul's  mind  is  not  exactly  '*  belief  of  truth,"  nor 
•«xactly  **  sanctification  of  spirit,"  nor  vet  exactly 
"salvation,"  but  the  general  state  of  life  which  is 
-compounded  of  these  three  notions — ^"to  whidi  thing 
He  called  you."  The  election  or  <^oiee  takes  place  in 
eternity  (verse  13) ;  the  call  at  that  point  of  time  when 
the  men  first  hear  the  ^^ospel.    (See  Uoul  viii.  30.) 

By  CUP  gospel — ».«.,  of  course,  "  by  our  bringing 
you  the  happy  message" — ^the  historical  delivery  of  the 
message  is  dwelt  on  rather  than  its  contents. 

To  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord.— 
Almost  all  the  ancient  commentators  render  it,  "for 
•obtaining  of  glory  to  our  Lord ; "  and  St.  Chrysostom 
says,  beiuitifiuly :  "  No  small  thing  this  either,  if  Christ 
•esteems  our  salvation  His  gloiy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  glory 
to  the  lover  of  men  that  the  number  of  those  who  are 
being  saved  should  be  large."  But  this  version  is  not 
eo  easy  grammatically  as  our  own,  nor  does  it  suit  so 
weU  with  the  context.  St.  Paul  is  encouraging  his 
readers  with  the  same  thought  of  their  destiny  which 
he  has  put  forward  in  chap.  i.  11. 12— the  identitv  of 
the  jov  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  (Matt. 
XXV.  23).  It  is  well  to  be  observed  that  God  did  not 
•call  thffln  straight  *'  to  the  glorv  of  our  Lord,"  but  **  to  the 
obtaining"  of  the  same.  This  '*  obtaining"  does  not 
mean  an  otiose  receiving  of  glory  in  the  last  day,  but  a 
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laborious  course  of  "earning"  or  "purchasing"  it 
during  this  life.    The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 

1  Thess.  V.  9,  where  see  Note. 

(15)  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  flast.— Such  an 
exhortation  is,  in  itself,  conclusive  against  a  theory  of 
irreversible  predestination.  "Because  God  chose  you 
from  eternity,  and  called  you  in  time,  Uierefore  stand 
your  ground."  If  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  quit 
their  ground,  it  would  be  needless  to  exhort  them  to 
mainfiiin  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  quit  their 
ground,  and  yet  be  as  well  off  after  all,  it  would  be 
needless  also.  At  the  same  time,  the  "therefore" 
draws  a  conclusion,  not  from  verse  14  alone,  but  sums 
up  the  whole  disquisition  of  the  chapter :  "  Now  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  true  Advent  doctrine." 

Hold  the  tradition8.~The  very  same  word  as 
in  Mark  viL  3,  4,  8,  "holding  the  tradition  of  the 
elders;"  also  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense  in  Col.  ii. 
19 ;  Rev.  iL  13.  The  action  expressed  is  a  vigorous  and 
pertinacious  grasp,  as  (for  instance]  of  the  lame  maa 
clutching  the  Apostles  in  Acts  iii.  ll.  St.  Chrysostom 
remarks :  *'  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  they  used  not  to 
deliver  all  their  tradition  by  letter,  but  much  without 
writing  besides,  and  that  l)oth  are  equaUy  worUiv  of 
belief.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  the  Church's  tradition 
worthv  of  belief.  It  is  tradition  :  ask  no  further  ques- 
tions.'^  What  were  these  "  traditions  "  which  it  was  so 
essential  to  keep  P  The  context  shows  that  the  par- 
ticular traditions  which  were  most  consciously  in 
St.  Fknl's  mind  at  the  moment,  were  his  eschatological 
teachings,  given  to  them  while  he  was  among  them — ^tbe 
lore  of  which  he  has  been  briefly  reminding  them  in  this 
chapter  (verses  5,  6) :  for  the  exhortation  is  practically 
a  resumption  of  that  given  in  verses  2,  3.  "Instead  A 
bein^  seduced  by  the  foigers  of  prophecies  or  of  com- 
mumcations  from  us,  remember  the  careful  instructions 
we  gave  you  once  for  all."  At  the  same  tune,  he  speaks 
generally,  and  we  must  not  limit  his  words  to  that  par- 
ticular tradition.  Whatever  can  be  traced  to  apostdlie 
origin  is  of  the  essence  of  the  faith.  They  are  to  "  hold 
temusiously"  aU  his  traditions,  and  these  would  include 
instructions  doctrinal  (as  1  Cor.  xv.  3 ;  Jude,  verse  3), 
ceremonial  (1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23),  and  moral  (chap,  iii  6 ; 

2  Pet.  iL  21).  As  a  matter  of  controversy,  it  is  not 
so  remarkable  that  he  should  exhort  his  converts  to 
cling  to  his  own  oral  teaching  ("  whether  bv  word  ")  aa 
that  he  should  at  so  earlv  a  period  call  their  special 
attention  to  what  was  gradually  to  supplant  (at  least*  in 
doctrinal  matters)  all  mdependent  imwritten  tradition 
— the  Holy  Scripture  ("  our  Epistle  ").  St.  Paul  can 
speak  on  occasion  as  contemptuously  of  the  "  traditions 
of  men  "  as  our  Lord  did  (CoL  iL  8).  Of  course,  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  individual  character  of  any 
traiiition  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  to  be  "  held  " 
or  condemned  as  '*  human."  In  the  Church  no  mutually 
contradictory  traditions  can  be  held  together;  and 
therefore  any  tradition  "  by  word  "  which  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  written  tradition  (i.e.,  Scripture)  standa 
necessarily  condemned. 

By  word,  or  our  epistle.— The  "  onr  "  belongs  to 
both :  "  whether  by  word  or  epistle  of  ours."  Unless 
St.  Paul  had  written  them  some  other  letter,  now  lost, 
this  proves  that  the  "  Rrst "  Epistle  was  in  reality  the 
earlier  written.  "  Have  been  taught "  should  be  '' 
tanght" — the  historic  tense. 
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He  Cfmimends  thein  to  Christ       II.    THESSALONIANS,    III. 


Request  for  Prayer^ 


(18)  ifow  Qxxx  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  | 
and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting 
consolation  and  good  hope  through 
grace,  <^^>  comfort  your  hearts,  and 
stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 


1  Or.  may  run. 


S  Or.  abtwrd. 


CHAPTER  nL—(i)  Pinally,brethren,. 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  chap.  iii.  i- 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  3.  fequest  for 
course,^  and  be  glorified,  P^-y®'- 
even  as  it  is  with  you:  ^^^  and  that 
we  may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable^ 
and  wicked  men :   for  all  men  have  not 


W  Now.— Better,  And,  connecting  closely  the  prayer 
with  the  exhortation,  just  as  in  1  Thess.  y.  23. 
**  Again,"  says  St.  Chiysostom,  "  prayer  after  advice : 
this  is  to  help  in  earnest."  The  word  "  Himself,"  as  in 
the  passage  cited,  contrasts  the  Almighty  power  of  oar 
Lord  with  the  partial  instructions  and  feeble  help  which 
even  Apostles  could  give,  and  with  the  impotence  of  the 
Thessafouian  Christians  to  stand  firm  m  their  own 
strength. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  Gk>d,  even 
our  Father. — The  order  of  mention  is  unusual.  (See, 
however,  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  It  is  not  designedly  meant  to 
show  the  equality  of  the  Blessed  Persons,  which  is  done 
only  incidentally  by  the  fact  that  the  same  aspiration 
is  airected  to  l>oth.  Probably,  in  fact,  the  names  are 
arranged  to  form  a  climax :  St.  Paul  having  spoken  first 
of  the  Person  whose  work  on  the  heart  is  the  more 
immediate,  and  then  jealouslv  watching  lest  he  should 
in  any  way  make  the  Eternal  Father  seem  less  deeply 
interested  in  our  welfare  than  the  Son  is.  All  primitive 
devotion  and  doctrine  are  markedly  opposed  to  the 
tendency  to  rest  in  the  Mediator  without  a  real  lively 
faith  in  the  Father  who  sent  Him. 

Which  hath  loved  us. — Love  to  us  is  specially  (so 
fearfully  wrong  is  much  of  the  popular  language  about 
the  Atonement)  the  characteristic  of  the  FcUher.  (See, 
for  instance,  John  iiL  16;  zvii.  23;  2  Cor.  xiii.  8; 
Eph.  ii.  4 ;  1  John  iv.  10.)  It  is  in  the  thought  of  this 
tender  love  of  Qod  to  us  that  the  writer  adds  im- 
mediately the  endearing  title  "  Our  Father."  This  love 
seems  to  be  mentioned  here  as  being  the  g^und  on 
which  the  writer  rests  his  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer.  It  should  literally  be  transkted,  which  loved 
U8,  and  gave — the  moment  being  apparently  (as  in 
John  iii.  16)  the  moment  of  providing  the  Atonement 
for  our  sins. 

Everlasting  oonsolation.—This  means  "  an  ever 
present  source  of  comfort,"  of  which  no  persecution 
can  rob  us.  This  giving  of  comfort  is  the  proof  or 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  He  "  loved  us,"  and 
refers  to  the  same  act.  Our  unfailing  comfort  lies  in 
the  thought  of  God's  love  exemplified  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  His  Son. 

Good  hope  through  grace.— These  words  must 
be  closely  joined.  God  gave  us  not  only  a  consolation 
under  present  trials,  but  a  sweet  prospect  in  the  future; 
but  this  sweet  prospect  belongs  to  us  only  "  in  grace  '* 
(the  literal  version).  All  our  nope  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  spiritual  strength  imparted  by  the 
Father  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  The  qualify- 
ing words  **  in  grace  "  are  added  to  **  hope  "  in  3ust  the 
same  way  as  the  words  "in  sanctification  "  are  added  to 
**  salvation  "  in  verse  13. 

(17)  Comfort  your  hearts  .  .  .—"Comfort,"  in 
reference  to  the  **  unending  comfort "  of  verse  16 ; 
and  'Establish,"  in  reference  to  the  "good  hope  in 
grace."  The  "heart"  needs  comfort  as  the  seat  of 
emotions.  "In  eveiy  good  word  and  work'*  (it 
should  be,  woric  ana  word)  moans  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  every  good  doctrine  (as  opposed  to  the  false 
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teaching  which  had  got  abroad  about  the  Advent,  and 
to  the  lies  of  the  Apostasy),  and  in  the  performance 
of  everv  good  practice  (as  opposed  to  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Apostasy,  and  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  which 
the  next  chapter  treats :  for  here,  as  in  1  Thess.  iiL  13» 
the  prayer  forms  an  introduction  of  the  next  subject). 
The  singular  number  of  the  verbs  "comfort"  and 
"stablisn''  (which,  of  course,  does  not  appear  in  the 
English),  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12,. 
where  see  Note,  though  it  is  not  necessary  so  to  under- 
stand it,  inasmuch  as  the  intervening  relative  (in  the 
Greek,  participial)  clauses  have  turned  the  whole 
attention  to  the  Father,  who  may  be  considered  ex- 
dusivelv  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  verbs.  It 
would,  nowever,  nave  been  punf ul  to  orthodox  ears, 
however  justifiable  doctrinall^,  to  have  used  a  plural 
verb.  It  is  by  these  little  incidental  touches,  still  more 
than  by  express  doctrinal  statemente,  that  we  learn 
what  was  the  real  belief  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  with, 
reg^ard  to  many  other  great  doctrines. 

ni. 

(1)  Finally.— The  practical  portion  is  introduced  in- 
the  same  maimer  as  m  the  Fu-st  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1), 
"  for  the  rest,"  "  as  to  what  I  have  yet  to  say." 

Pray  for  ub.— St.  Chrjrsostom  remarks :  "  Himself 
had  prayed  for  them;  now  he  asks  them  to  vnT 
for  him."  How  much  of  a  Christian  teacher^ 
power,  increasing  as  time  goes  on,  comes  from  the 
accumulation  of  intercession  irom  his  spiritual  children ! 
St.  Paul  leaves  people  praying  for  nim  everywhere 
(Bom.  XV.  30;  2  Cor.  L  11 ;  Eph.  vi.  18, 19;  CoL  iv.  3; 
1  Thess.  V.  25 ;  comp.  Heb.  xih.  18).  In  all  these  cases- 
the  request  is  for  active  help  in  his  work  of  evan- 
gelising :  "  not  that  he  may  fall  into  no  danger,"  says- 
St.  Chrysostom,  "for  that  he  was  appointed  unto." 
(Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  9.)  *-That"  stands  for  "in  order 
that,'  and  does  not  introduce  merely  the  subject  of  the 
prayer. 

May  have  firee  oourse.— Quite  literally,  as  in 
the  margin,  may  run  along.  Speed  and  security  are 
contained  in  this  idea :  no  hesitation  about  the  next 
turn,  no  anxious  picking  of  the  way,  and  no  opposi- 
tion from  devils  and  bad  men.  Bengel  compares  Ps. 
cxlvii.  15. 

And  be  glorified.— The  word  does  not  mean^ 
merely  "obtain  applause,"  "win  distinction"  as  a 
successful  runner ;  it  always  implies  the  recopiition  or 
acknowledgment  of  inherent  admirable  qualities.  (See 
Notes  on  clap.  i.  12 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6.) 

Even  as  it  is  with  you.— Such  pr^se  would  flush> 
the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for  him  with  greater  fervour 
and  assurance.  "  With  you  "  means,  in  the  Greek,  "  in 
your  direction,"  "  on  turning  to  you : "  people  had  only 
to  look  at  Thessalonica,  and  thev  were  forced  to  re* 
cogiiise  the  character  of  the  gospel. 

w  And  that  we  may  be  dellTered.— Compare 
Rom.  XV.  31.  This  clause  is  an  amplification  of  the 
word    "may  run  along:"    the   imp^liments  to    tha 
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2'he  Lard  is  Faithjul. 


II.   THESSALONIA^S,   III. 


T/ie  Apostle's  Confldence, 


faith.  <3>  But  the  Lonl  is  faithful,- 
who  shall  stablish  you,  and  keep  you 
from  evil.  (^^  And  we  have  confidence 
in  the  Lord  touching  you,*  that  ye 
both    do    and    will     do     the     things 


a  1  Tbesa.  5. 34. 


b  Gftl.  S.  la 

1  Or,  the  patienci 
ofCkritL 


which  we  command  you.  W  And  the 
Lord  direct  your  hearts  chap.  iii.  4,  6. 
into  the  love  of  God,  and  ExpreBsion  of 

.    .       .«  ..      .  ...         oonndence. and 

into  the  patient  waitmg  preparatory 
for  Christ.*  prayer. 


ffospel  progress  were  (except  that  all  were  overmled 
for  ffood)  sach  persecutions  as  these.  St.  Paul  gives 
thanks  for  such  deliYeranoes  in  2  Cor.  i.  10;  2  Tim.  iii. 
11 ;  iy.  17.  PerhapjB  (as  St.  Chrysostom  suggests)  one 
reason  for  here  inviting  their  prayers  for  himself  was 
to  nerve  the  Thessalonians  by  the  sense  that  they  were 
not  the  only  people  in  the  world  in  danger. 

From  unreasonable  and  wicked  men.— The 
carions  word  rendered  "unreasonable"  is  rendered 
"amiss"  in  Luke  xxiiL  41,  "wickedness"  in  Acts 
XXV.  5,  "  harm  "  in  Acts  xxviiL  6,  occurring  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  properlv  means  some- 
thing "misplaced  '*  hence  "extravagant,  "monstrous." 
Thus  the  dying  robber  says  that  onr  Lord  had  done 
"  nothing  so  monstrous"  as  to  deserve  crucifixion;  Festus 
ironically  invites  the  priests  to  a  serious  journey  to 
St.  Paul's  trial,  "  if  there  be  something  so  monstrous  in 
him;"  the  Maltese  barbarians  "saw  that  nothing  so 
monstrous  happened  to  him  after  all."  So  St.  Faul 
wishes  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for  his  deliverance 
"from  these  monstrous  and  depraved  people."  He  is 
evidently  meaning  some  particular  foes  whom  he  fears, 
for  the  original  hais  the  definite  article.  Who,  then,  are 
"  these  monstrous  persons  ?"  If  we  turn  to  Acts  xviii. 
6,  9,  12,  and  observe  tlie  circumstances  in  which  the 
letter  was  written,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Corinth.  From  these  Jews 
he  was,  though  narrowly,  delivered.  It  was,  perhaps, 
in  direct  answer  to  the  prayers  for  which  St.  Paul  here 
asks  that  he  received  the  vision  and  assurances  of  our 
Lord,  and  that  Grallio  was  moved  to  quash  so  abruptly 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jews. 

For  all  men  have  not  &ith.— This  danse  gives 
the  reason  for  the  alarm  implied  in  the  last  clause: 
"  Do  not  be  suiprised  at  my  needing  help  against  bad 
men;  for  you  know  that  it  is  not  every  one  that 
believes."  There  is  something  a  little  scornful  and 
embittered  in  the  expression  (recalling  the  invective 
against  the  same  people  in  1  Thess.  h.  15,  16),  for  it 
suggests  the  thought  that  nothing  better  was  to  bo 
expected  from  such  a  set  of  unconverted  Jews.  Tacitly, 
also,  the  unbelieving  Corinthians  are  contrasted  with 
the  Thessalonians  who  had  so  readily  embraced  the 
tmth.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this 
sentence  is  not  an  instance  of  a  common  Hebrew  idiom, 
occurring  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, by  which  the  combination  of  "all"  and  "not" 
amounts  to  "  not  anj[-"  Thus, "  all  flesh  shall  not  be 
justified,"  in  Bom.  iii.  20,  is  rendered  "  no  flesh  shall 
be  justified ; "  "  they  are  not  all  of  us,"  in  1  John  it  19, 
means  "  not  one  of  them  is  of  us."  So  here  it  may  be, 
"  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  believes ; "  and  so 
also,  again  speaking  of  the  Jews,  in  Rom.  x.  16,  *'  they 
did  not  all  obey  "  mav  mean  "  none  of  them  obeyed  " — a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  which  the  writer  proceeds  to 
justify  by  the  exhaustive  question  from  Isaiah. 

O)  But  the  Lord  is  faithftil.— It  must  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  the  word  "  faith  "  in  the  previous 
verse  meant  "fidelity."  St.  Paul,  after  his  favourite 
manner,  is  playing  upon  two  meanings  of  the  word : 
"  But  whether  men  have  fhith  or  not,  the  Lord  is  faith- 
ful."   There  is  the  same  play  of  words  in  Bom.  iii.  3. 
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"  The  Lord "  seems  here  to  be  used,  as  was  said  on 
1  Thess.  iiL  12,  without  distinct  reference  to  one  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  rather  than  another.  This  cha- 
racteristic of  Qod  is  named  because  Chd  stands  pledged 
to  all  who  believe  in  Him. 

Who  shall  stablish  you.~How  soon  St.  Paul 
reverts  from  his  own  needs  to  theirs  I  He  does  not 
continue,  as  wo  should  expect,  with  "  who  will  preserve 
Its" 

Keep  you  flrom  evU.— Rather  (probably),  from  the 
Evil  One,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Possibly,  the  word 
is  used  not  without  a  reference  to  the  wora  rendered 
"wicked"  in  verse  2,  with  which  in  the  Greek  it  is 
identical. 

W  We  have  oonfldence  in  the  Lord  touching 
you.— Rather,  We  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord:  the 
clause  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  last  verse.  St. 
Chrysostom^s  whole  comment  is  worth  transcription  :— 
"Grod,  saith  he,  is  faithful,  and  having  promised  to 
save,  save  He  assuredly  will,  but  cu  He  promised. 
And  how  did  He  promise  P  If  we  would  be  agreeable, 
and  would  hear  Him ;  not  unconditionally,  nor  while 
we  remain  inactive  like  stocks  and  stones.  Yet,  well 
has  he  added  his,  '  We  rely  in  the  Lord :  *  that  is, '  We 
trust  to  His  love  of  men.'  Once  more  he  takes  them 
down,  ascribing  the  whole  matter  to  that  quarter;  for 
had  he  said  *  We  trust  to  you,'  it  would  have  been  a 
great  compliment  indeed,  but  would  not  have  taught 
them  to  ascribe  all  to  God ;  and  had  he  said  '  We  rely 
on  the  Lord  that  He  will  keep  you,'  without  adding 
'upon  you,'  and  'that  ye  both  ao  and  will  do  what 
things  we  command,'  he  would  have  made  them  less 
active  by  casting  the  whole  upon  the  power  of  God." 
(See  the  passage  of  Galatians  referred  to  in  the  margin.) 

Both  do  and  will  do.— The  emphasis  of  the  sen- 
tence is  on  the  future  tense,  the  commendation  of  the 
E resent  being  only  intended  to  do  away  the  re- 
uke  which  might  nave  been  conveyed  by  the  future 
alone.  How  careful  St.  Paul  is  not  to  wound  suscepti- 
bilities, though  he  never  "pleases  men"!  (See,  for 
instance.  Notes  on  1  Thess.  iv.  1,  9, 10 ;  v.  11.)  This 
expression  of  confidence  is  a  happy  rhetorical  means 
of  preparing  readers  for  the  commands  which  are  to 
foUow. 

(5)  The  Lord.— See  Note  on  verse  3.  The  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  to  whom  this  guidance  im- 
mediately belongs  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  far,  the 
Greek  expositors  are  right  who  are  agreed  to  consider 
this  a  proof  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  divinity.  Their  right 
conclusion  is,  however,  drawn  from  wrong  premisses, 
for  the  name  is  not  here  to  be  taken  as  consciously 
intending  Him.  The  gp*ound  for  their  supposition  is 
that  the  names  "Grod"  and  "Christ"  occur  imme- 
diately after,  and  not  (as  we  might  expect)  "  His  "  or 
"  for  Him."  But  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13,  there  occurs 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  of  the  three  words :  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  sacred  Hebrew  Name  standing 
first,  ana  then,  for  clearness'  sake,  being  en>lained  by 
the  personal  titles,  "  God  our  Father,"  "  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God.— 
This  prayer  in   itself  implies  that   they  had  not  yet 
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special  Directions  against 


II.  THESSALONIANS,  III. 


Disturbers  and  Idlers, 


<^>  Now  we  command  you,  brethren, 
Chap.  iii.  6—16.  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
W  to  *  dS!  ^^^^  Christ,  that  ye  with- 
iKtL  idlers  Mid  draw  yourselves  from  every 
agitators.  brother  that  walketh  dis- 


a  1  Tbees.  4  I. 
b  1  Thesa.  L  0. 
c  1  Tbew.  S.  la 


orderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  he  received  of  us.  ^^>  For 
yourselves  know  how  ye  ought  • 
to  follow  us  :  *  for  we  beha.ved 
not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you  ;* 


reached  the  point  which  St.  Paul  would  have  them 
reach,  and  were  perhaps  not  taking  the  directest  coarse. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  Luke  i.  79 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  11. 
The  "  love  of  GU>d "  here  meant  is  that  practical  love 
which  consists  in  keeping  the  comman<unents  (John 
xiv.  21X  as  may  be  seen  from  the  context : — "  I  am 
sure  that  the  Iiord  will  strengthen  you,  and  that  you 
are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  as  you  are  bidden : 
may  Gk)d  help  you  to  the  obedience  of  true  love,  and  to 
such  perseverance  in  obedience  as  was  shown  by  Christ ; 
and  it  is  in  this  hope  that  we  bid  vou  take  steps  to 
repress  the  disorders  which  are  prevalent  among  you." 

The  patient  waiting  for  Christ.— This  rendering 
is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  well  in  keeping  with  the 
leading  thoughts  of  these  two  Epbtles,  that  it  is  piunful 
to  be  wrced  to  reject  it.  But  the  only  rendering  which 
is  possible  is,  Christ^s  patience ;  and  the  smiplest 
meaning  of  that  phrase  is  "the  endurance  wbich 
characterises  Christ,"  the  genitive  being,  as  in  1  Hiess. 
i.  3,  almost  a  descriptive  adjective,  "  Christ-like," 
**  Christian  endurance."  This  "  patience  "  includes 
both  the  thought  of  bearing  up  under  their  present 
persecutions  and  also  the  uiought  of  "patient  con- 
tinuance in  weU  doing,"  as  opposed  to  the  fitful  rest- 
lessness which  had  begun  to  prey  upon  the  Thessalonian 
Church. 

(«)  We  oommand  you.— The  practical  conclusion 
of  the  letter.  These  words  take  up  the  expression  in 
verse  4,  "  Ye  will  do  the  thin^  which  (at  any  time) 
we  oommand  yon;  now  the  thmg  which  we  oommand 
yon  is  this." 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord.— To  do  anything  in  a 
person's  name  seems  te  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
actual  pronouncing  of  the  namo  in  the  performance  of 
the  action — to  do  it  name  on  Up,  just  as  to  "  come  in  a 
rod"  (1  Cor.  iv.  21)  litendly  means  rod  in  hand.  Thus, 
miracles  are  commonly  said  to  be  performed  'Mn 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  viz.,  with  the  audible  repetition 
of  His  name  (for  instance,  Matt.  vii.  22 ;  Mark  xvi.  17 ; 
Luke  X.  17) ;  and  for  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
name  was  literally  so  used,  we  may  refer  to  Acte  iii.  6 ; 
ix.  34;  xix.  13— in  the  last  case  the  name  being 
emplo^d  as  a  mere  incantation  or  charm.  See  also 
Phu.  li  10,  where,  as  the  adoration  paid  to  Jesus  Him- 
self is  the  point,  the  phrase  must  mean,  "  mentioning 
the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow."  From  this 
mention  of  the  name  in  performing  an  action,  our 
phrase  assumes,  at  any  rate,  two  distinct  meanings: 
(1)  Ab  in  Col.  iii  17,  it  implies  an  invocation  or  at- 
testation of  the  person  named,  or  a  recognition  of  his 
presence  and  interest  in  the  matter,  in  which  sense  it 
nas  passed  into  the  common  language  of  Christianity, 
into  legal  formulas,  &c.  (2)  Here,  and  usually,  it 
means  a  claim  to  the  anthorUy  of  the  person  named 
— ^to  act  officially  as  his  representative  with  full 
powers.  (See  Notes  on  John  xiv.  13.  26.)  Thus  the 
prophete  spoke  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  *' — i.e.,  as  His 
authoritetive  exponente  (Jas.  v.  10);  St.  Paul  com- 
..^nands  (Acte  xvi.  18),  and  reteins  a  man's  sins 
(1  Cor.  iv.  5)  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "—i.e.,  as  His 
official'  spokesman  or  ambassador ;  the  prieste  are  to 
administer  the  unction  oi  the  sick  with  like  authority 
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(Jas.  V.  14,  15).  So  here,  the  Thessalonians  are  not  to 
think  that  in  disobeying  St.  Paul's  iniunctions  they 
are  rebelling  against  a  mere  human  authority ;  Christ 
Himself  sp^fiks  to  them  through  St.  Paul's  lips.  Yet, 
commanding  with  all  this  tremendous  authority,  they 
are  still  but  "  brethren  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  8). 

Withdraw  yourselves.— The  striking  word  here 
used  is  (in  ite  simple  form)  only  found  besides  in  2  Cor. 
viii  20  :  *'  avoiding  this."  In  a  still  more  striking  com- 
pound, it  occurs  in  Acte  xx.  20,  27 ;  Gal.  ii.  12 ;  Heb. 
X.  38.  It  is  a  metephor  from  the  language  of  strategy : 
a  cautious  general  shinnking  from  an  encounter  and 
timidly  drawing  ofE  under  cover.  Perhaps  we  might 
illustrate  it  by  the  familiar  English  "fight  shy  of  every 
brother."  A  social  excommumcation  rather  than  eocl^ 
siastical  seems  chiefly  meant,  though  the  latter  might 
perhaps  be  involved. 

From  every  brother — i.e.,  every  Christian.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  so  strict  about  the  outeide  world. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  10,  11.)  The  man  still  remains  a 
"brotber"  (verse  15). 

Disorderly.— The  word  is  rendered  ** unruly"  in 
I  Thess.  V.  14,  and  is  possibly  suggested  by  the 
militery  metephor  above.  It  means  properly  "  out  of 
rank."  The  kind  of  irregularity  which  is  meant  is 
made  dear  by  verses  10,  11.  The  worthy  Benffel 
quaintly  makes  this  an  opportunity  for  denouncing  Qie 
Mendicant  Orders:  *'An  order  of  mendicants,  th^  is 
not  an  order;  if  the  Thessalonians  had  bound  them- 
selves to  it  by  a  vow,  what  would  St  Paul  have  said  P** 

The  traditioii.— See  Note  on  chap,  ii  16.  The 
word  must  imply  systematic  and  definite  teaching ;  and 
we  see  here  again  that  a  clear  code  of  ethics  was  part 
of  the  apostolic  catechism.   (See  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  l.> 

He  received. — ^The  best  rendering  b,  which  ikeg 
received — i.e.,  all  the  brethren  who  wioked  disorderly. 
The  word  "receive"  is  the  regular  correlative  to 
"tradition"  or  "deliver."  (See,  e.g.y  Mark  viL  4; 
1  Cor.  xi.  23;  Gal.  i.  9;  CoL  ii.  6.) 

(7)  For  justifies  the  assertion  that  they  had  received 
a  better  teaching.    (Comp.  1  Thess.  U.  1 ;  iv.  9;  v.  2.) 

To  follow  us. — ^The  word,  of  course,  means  "to 
imitete  " ;  and  the  rather  compressed  expression  seems  to 
stand  for  something  fuller,  such  as,  "  Yourselves  know 
how  you  ought  to  live,  for  you  have  but  to  imitate  ns : 
you  recolledi  not  only  a  tradition,  but  an  example." 
This  is  better  than  (with  St.  Chrysostom)  to  make  tho 
whole  "  tradition  "  consist  of  example  without  precept, 
however  such  an  interpretetion  might  simplify  tne  logie. 

For  (or  hecaiise). — Historical  justification  of  the 
statement  that  their  example  was  a  trustworthy  model, 
in  thisparticular,  at  any  rate :  see  the  same  use  of  "  for  " 
in  1  Tness.  ii.  9,  "for  labouring,''  &c. ;  iv.  3.  It  is 
perhaps  simpler,  however,  to  translate  the  word  "  that," 
instead  of  "  for  "  :  "  You  know  perfectly  how  to  live- 
how  to  imitete  our  example — ^that  we  never,"  Ac.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  Apostles'  conduct  at 
Thessalonica  similar  to  that  in  the  First  Epistle,  thus 
giving  us  a  clearer  understanding  why  they  dwelt  so 
h>ng  and  so  passionately  upon  the  topic  there — namely, 
in  order  by  force  of  tacit  contrast  to  shame  the  dis> 
orderly  brethren  into  imitation. 
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iT/ie  Apostle's  Example 


II.   THESSALONIAl^S,   III. 


and  direct  Comma/ids, 


'<^>  neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread 
for  nought;  but  wrought  with  labour 
and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 
you:*  <^)  not  because  we  have  not 
power,*   but    to    make    ourselves    an 


a  I  TheM.  3.  ft 
b  1  TheM.  2. 0. 


ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us. 
(10)  For  even  when  we  were  with 
you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.  <^^)  For  we  hear  that  there  are 
some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly. 


(8)  Neither.— They  mi^ht  liaye  thonght  it  possible 
to  live  on  othen  without  mcnrring  so  serious  a  charge 
as  "  disorderlinees." 

Eat  any  man's  bread.— Still  more  literaUj,  eat 
hr€Md  from  any  man — i.e.,  "from  any  man's  table." 
8t.  P«il  always  becomes  picturesque  and  vivid  in  a 
passage  of  this  kind,  and  generally  Hebraistic  ('*eat 
bread,"  2  Sam.  ix.  7,  and  often).  "For  nought"  is 
literally  ai  a  gift.  There  is  a  flavour  of  scorn  in  St. 
Paul's  disclaimer  of  such  a  parasite's  life. 

Wrought.— In  the  ori^nal  it  is  the  participle, 
*' working,"  which  better  suits  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
sentences.  The  order  also  is  slightly  more  forcible: 
*'  We  ate  bread  from  no  man's  table  at  a  gift,  but  in  toil 
And  travail,  all  night  and  day  labouring  that  we,"  &c. 
To  "be  chargeable"  means  more  than  "to  make  you 
pay":  it  oontoins  the  notion  of  hurdenaome  expense. 

(^)  Power. — ^Bather,  authori^,  which  is  power^ZtM 
l^itimaey.  How  jealously  Si  Paul  guards  the  nffhts 
of  the  AiK)stolate !  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  and  Cephas  (I  Cor.  ix.  5),  perhaps  for 
Silas  and  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iL  6,  Note),  and  for 
futurity.  The  unbounded  claims  of  spiritual  father- 
hood seem  copied  from  the  Roman  law  of  patria  potestas. 
(Comp.  Philem.  verses  8, 19.) 

To  make. — ^literally,  in  order  that  we  might  give. 
It  was  not  without  thought  and  design  that  they  had 
iidopted  the  plan. 

An  ensample.— The  same  word  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  7. 
Literally,  a  model.  The  argument  is  a  strong  a  fortiori. 
Whatever  reason  these  Thessalonians  might  have  for 
^ving  up  work,  St.  Paul  had  the  same,  and  more.  He 
looked  for  the  Advent,  as  they  did ;  he  spent  his  time 
in  going  about  among  the  brethren,  as  tney  did;  and 
over  and  above,  he  hsA  the  Msostolic  right  to  main- 
tenance, which  ihey  had  not.  Why  should  not  he  have 
left  off  work,  if  tney  could  justify  themselves  in  so 
doing?  If  he  thought  right  to  work,  d  forUoriy  it 
must  be  their  duty  to  work  too. 

(10)  For  eren.— The  sequence  of  thought  is  a  little 
difficult,  but  it  seems  best  to  rqB:ard  this  "  for  "  as  con- 
necting its  sentence,  not  with  verse  9,  but  rather  with 
-verse  6.  It  does  not  give  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  work^ :  "  because  we  strictly  enjoined 
Tou  to  work,  and  Uierefore  could  not  be  idle  ourselves." 
Aather,  it  justifies  the  reiteration  of  the  command: 
^  We  do  not  hesitate  to  command  yon  now  to  repress 
this  disorderly  conduct,  so  contrary  to  the  example  set 
TOU ;  for,  in  fact,  when  we  were  with  you  we  used  to 
lay  down  this  law."  So  llieodoret  takes  it :  **  It  is  no 
new  llung  that  we  write  to  you." 

We  oommanded.~The  tense  in  the  original  is 
that  of  constant  re-assertion,  which  brings  out  once  more 
the  thorough  grounding  which  the  Apostles  gave  at 
once  to  their  converts.  (See  Note  on  verse  o  :  "  the 
tradition;"  also  the  Note  on  chap.  ii.  5.)  The  same 
definite  precept  is  referred  to  in  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

If  any  would  not  work.— The  word  "would" 
stands  for  "is  not  willing,"  " refuses."  To  any  weak- 
ness or  incapacity  for  work,  except  in  himself,  St. 
Paul  would  be  very  tender;  the  vice  consista  in  the 


defective  will.  The  canon  (in  the  original)  is  laid  down 
in  the  pointed  form  of  some  old  Roman  law  like  those  of 
the  Twelve  Tables :  "  If  any  man  choose  not  to  work, 
neither  let  him  eat."  It  does  not  mean,  "  let  him  leave 
off  eating,"  putting  it  to  the  man's  own  conscience  to 
see  the  necessary  connection  between  the  two  things 
(Gen.  iii.  19);  but,  "  let  him  not  be  fed."  The  Thessa- 
lonians are  not  to  be  misled  into  a  false  charity :  giving 
food  in  Christ's  name  to  persons  who  are  capable  of 
working  and  able  to  get  work,  and  are  too  inaolent  to 
do  so.  The  support  which  is  here  forbidden  to  be 
ffiven  to  these  oisorderly  persons  might  come  either 
direct  from  the  private  liberality  of  individuals,  or 
from  some  collected  church  fund  administered  by  the 
deacons.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  that  this 
Thessalonian  Church,  which  St.  Paul  himself  declares 
to  have  taken  the  churches  of  Judsea  for  a  model 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14),  may  have  copied  its  model  in  adopt- 
ing some  form  of  communism,  or,  at  any  rate,  some 
extensive  use  of  the  aaape  which  we  see  to  have  been 
in  use  at  Corinth»  estalmshed  by  the  Apostle  at  the  very 
time  of  writing  this  Letter  (1  Cor.  xi.  21).  Such  a  sup- 
position would  give  much  more  point  to  St.  Paul's  canon, 
as  weU  as  to  other  phrases  in  both  these  Epistles,  and 
would  enable  us  to  imderstand  better  how  this  discipline 
could  be  actively  enforced.  That  the  ordinary  agaph 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  poorer 
classes  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xi.  22. 

0^)  For  we  hear.— Explaininghow  St.  Paul  came 
to  speak  upon  the  topic  at  all.  Hitherto  he  has  only 
been  giving  directions,  without  saying  why.  News  had 
been  brought  back,  no  doubt,  by  me  bearers  of  the 
First  Epistle. 

Walk  among  you  disorderly.— A  verbal  re- 
petition of  verse  6.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  "  some 
among  you  which  walk  disorderly,"  for  the  words 
**  among  you  "  represent  the  vague  and  various  directions 
taken  by  those  aimless  feet,  going  about  from  house  to 
house,  workshop  to  workshop. 

Working  not  at  all,  out  are  busybodiea.— 
This  is  what  the  disorderliness  consists  in,  as  we  should 
have  seen  from  verse  10.  There  is  a  scornful  play  of 
words  here  in  the  Greek  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
English:  the  word  for  "busybodies"  ming  merely 
a  compound  form  of  the  word  "working."  Quite 
literally,  the  compound  means  '*  working  enough  and  to 
spare,"  "being  overbusy,"  "overdoing;"  then,  as  a 
man  cannot  possibly  overdo  what  it  is  his  own  dat^  to 
do,  it  comes  to  signify  (1)  doing  useless  things,  thmgs 
which  concern  no  one,  and  might  as  well  be  left  alone : 
as,  for  instance,  magic,  which  is  described  by  this  word 
in  Acts  xix.  19 ;  or  natural  science,  which  is  so  described 
in  the  Athenians'  accusation  of  Socrates !  (2)  Meddling 
with  matters  which  do  not  concern  the  doer,  but  do 
concern  other  people :  so  used  in  1  Hm.  v.  13.  Prof. 
Lightfoot  suggests  (On  a  Fresh  Revision,  p.  59 ;  comp. 
p.  xviiL,  2na  ed.)  that  the  plav  can  be  kept  up 
through  the  words  "  business  "  and  "  busy  "  z  we  might 
perhaps  say,  "  not  being  business  men,  but  busybodies." 
But  iniich  of  the  two  notions  mentioned  above  is  to  be 
considered   most  prominent  here  we  cannot  teU  for 
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Tfie  Idler  and  Busybody 


II.   THESSALONIANS,   III. 


to  he  put  to  shamcy. 


working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies. 
(12)  Now  them  that  are  such  we  com- 
mand and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work, 
and  eat  their  own  bread.     <^>  But  ye. 


I  Or tfeeint  not. 


2  Or,  $ignifif  that 
manbtfOMepittle. 


brethren,  be  not  weary  ^  in  well  doing. 
(1*)  And  if  any  man  obey  not  our  word^ 
by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have 
no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.     <^)  Yet  count  him  not  as  an 


certain,  (a)  The  Thessalonians  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  mnch  carried  away  by  the  first  class  of  danger — 
idle  Bpecnlations,  such  as  those  of  the  Colossian  or 
Ephesian  Churches.  Yet  we  cannot  altogether  exclude 
this  meaning  here.  St.  Paul*s  readers  had  been  over- 
busy  in  theorising  about  the  position  of  the  departed  at 
Christ*s  coming  (1  Thess.  iy.  15 »  Note),  and  had  been 
so  ei^r  over  their  idle  doctrines  of  the  Advent  as  to 
falsify,  if  not  actually  to  forge,  communications  from 
St.  Paul  (chap.  ii.  2).  Such  fabe  inquisitiveness  and 
gossiping  discussions  might  well  be  described  by  the 
Greek  word  with  which  we  are  dealing,  (b)  Every- 
thing, however,  points  to  a  more  practical  form  of  the 
same  disposition  to  mask  idleness  under  cloak  of  work ; 
feverish  excitement,  which  leads  men  to  meddle  and 
interfere  with  others,  perhaps  to  spend  time  in  "  re- 
ligious "  work  which  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  from 
every-day  duties.  (See  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12,  and  Notes.) 
There  is  nothing  to  show  definitely  how  this  busy  idle- 
ness arose,  but  it  may  very  probably  be  the  shaken 
and  troubled  condition  of  mmd  spoken  of  in  chap, 
ii.  2. 

(12)  We  command.— The  fourth  time  the  severe 
word  is  used  in  this  very  chapter.  Perhaps  "  we  order" 
might  convey  the  meamng  still  more  sharoly.  But  im- 
mediately, lest  severity  provoke  rebellion,  he  adds,  **  and 
we  beseech,"  alleging  also  the  grounds  on  wliich  he 
rests  his  appeal :  "  in  our  Lord  " — i.c.,  **  on  the  strength 
of  our  union  in  the  Body  of  Christ."  (Comp.  1  Thess. 
iv.  1.) 

That  with  quietness  they  work.— The  opposites 
of  bustling,  and  of  idleness. 

Eat  their  own  bread.— Not  other  people's.  This 
passage  tempts  us  to  take  the  margmal  version  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  12:  "have  need  of  no  man."  The  phrase 
is  not  fatal  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  communism 
established.  The  bread  would  still  be  "  their  own  " 
— i.e.,  they  would  have  a  right  to  it,  supposing  it  had 
been  earned  for  the  community  by  hard  work: 
otherwise,  communbm  or  no  communism,  the  bread 
was  stolen.  The  commentators  aptly  compare  a  rab- 
binical saying :  *'  When  a  man  eats  his  own  bread  he  is 
composed  and  tranquil  in  mind ;  but  if  he  be  eating  the 
bread  of  his  parents  or  children,  mnch  more  that  of 
strangers,  his  mind  is  less  tranquil." 

(13)  But  ye,  brethren.— The  last  verse  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  those  whose  consciences  would  prick 
them  on  hearing  it  read  at  the  Eucharist.  Now  the 
writer  turns  to  the  orderly  brethren,  as  quite  a  distinct 
class.  The  rhetorical  effect  of  this  quick  apostrophe 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  well-Kuown  story  of 
Napoleon  addressing  the  rioters,  and  requesting  the 
gentlemen  to  separate  themselves  from  tne  canaille. 
The  distinction  is  so  invidious  that  every  one  would 
hasten  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  respectable. 

Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.— This  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  "  the  patience  of  Christ,"  for  which  the 
Apostle  had  prayed.  The  phrase  takes  for  granted  that 
they  had  been  hitherto  en&faged  in  "  well  doing  " — i.e., 
in  acting  honourably,  "  walking  honestly  towards  them 
that  are  without"  (1  These,  iv.  12);  and  St.  Paul  is 
anxious  to  preserve  them  from  "  fainting  "  (as  the  word 
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is  translated  in  Gkd.  vi.  9),  and  so  slipping  into  the  like 
idlenefis  and  bringing  scandal  upon  the  Church. 

(1^)  And  if  any  man.— An  appeal  to  the  ri^ht- 
minded,  not  only  to  persevere  themselves,  but  to  join 
with  the  overseers  of  their  Church  in  enforcing  dis- 
ci^dne,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  12 — 15. 

^y  this  epistle.— Rightly  rendered.  The  marginal 
version, "  by  an  Epistle,"  is  impossible,  for  in  the  Greek 
the  definite  article  appears.  It  might,  if  the  context 
suited,  be  attached  to  the  following  clause,  instead  of 
the  foregoing,  and  translated, "  by  means  of  the  Epistle 
signify  that  man,"  meaning  "in  your  answer."  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was  expecting  anv 
answer ;  and,  for  another  thing,  he  has  given  them  full 
directions  for  dealing  with  the  case  themselves,  so  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  send  the  particulars  to  St. 
Paul  For  several  other  weighty  reasons  it  is  best  ta 
attach  the  words  to  the  hypothetical  clause ;  and  the 
sense  will  be,  "  There  can  be  no  excuse  now.  It  wa» 
possible  to  forget  or  misinterpret  our  verbal  tradition, 
painstaking  and  definite  though  it  was ;  possible  also  ta 
ignore  the  example  which  we  set ;  but  now  you  have  it 
in  black  and  white,  and  the  man  who  does  not  submit  to 
our  directions  in  this  form  must  be  visited  severely." 
There  are  at  least  three  places  besides  this  in  St.  Pali's 
writings  where  "  the  Epistle  **  stands  absolutely  for  "  the 
present  Epistle,"  viz..  Bom.  xvi.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  16 ;  1  Thess. 
V.  27 ;  possibly  a  fourth  might  be  added,  1  Cor.  v.  9 ; 
only  once  in  a  very  clear  context  it  refers  to  a  former 
Letter  (2  Cor.  vii.  8). 

Note  that  man.— The  reflexive  voice  of  the  verb 
implies  muiual  warning  agiuust  him :  *'  Agree  to  set  a 
mark  upon  him,  to  make  a  marked  man  of  him."  The 
notion  is  that  of  making  him  easily  recognisable,  so  that 
no  Christian  should  **  have  company  with  him  un- 
awares. (Comp.  Gen.  iv.  15.)  The  word  and  the  thought 
in  Bom.  xvi.  17  are  slightly  different.  The  best  text 
goes  on  abruptly,  without  conjunction:  "Note  that 
man ;  have  no  company  with  him."  This  social  extru- 
sion from  good  men*s  conversation,  not  to  speak  of  tho 
Sacramente,  would,  to  a  Christian  in  a  heathen  city,  b& 
indeed  a  delivering  to  Satan,  a  thrusting  into  outer 
darkness. 

That  he  may  be  ashamed— t.e.,  put  to  shame. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  5;  xv.  34;  Tit.  ii.  8;  and  (for  the  end 
to  be  served  by  this  shame)  the  first  clause  of  the  Com- 
mination  of  Sinners. 

(15)  Yet. — The  original  is  simply  And,  which  is  much 
more  beautiful,  impljrmg  that  this  very  withdrawal  from 
brotherly  intercourse  was  an  act  of  brotherly  kindness. 

An  enemy. — In  the  private,  not  the  public,  sense. 
"  Do  not  think  of  him  as  one  with  whom  you  must  be 
atfeudf  to  be  thwarted  and  humbled  on  every  occasion." 
St.  Chrysostom  exclaims,  '*  How  soon  the  father*s  heart 
breaks  down ! " 

Admonish  him  as  a  brother.— How  was  this  to 
be  done  without  "  having  company  "  with  him  ?  Per- 
haps the  presbyters,  to  whom  the  work  of  "  admonish- 
ing," or  "  warning,"  specially  belonged  (see  1  Thess.  v. 
12,  14),  were  to  visit  them  m  private  with  that  object. 
Or  possibly,  the  admonition  was  to  consist  in  the  act  of 
separation,  and  not  in  verbal  reproof  at  all. 
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and  to  be  admonish^. 


II.    THESSALONIANS,    III.  ScUuUUion  and  C<mdtmon. 


enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother. 
^^  Now  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
yon  peace  always  by  all  means.  The 
Lord  be  with  you  all. 

(17)  The     salatation    of    Paul    with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in 


every  epistle :  so  I  write,  chap.  iii.  17, 
<i8>  The  grace  of  our  Lord  18.  Caution 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  ^J^i^id  v^t 
all.    Amen.  diction. 

%  The  second  episUe  to  the  Thessalonians  wae^ 
written  from  Athens. 


(i«)  Wow.— Bather,  And,  or  But.  The  prayer  is 
joined  to  the  exhortations,  as  in  chap,  ii  16  and  else- 
where, and  of  course  bears  upon  the  subject  of 
them. 

The  Lord  of  peace.— We  had  "the  God  of 
peace  **  at  the  close  of  the  last  Epistle  (v.  23,  where  see 
the  Note).  The  "  peace  "  prayed  for  here  has  perhaps 
a  more  immediate  reference  to  external  matters  than  m 
the  parallel  passage.  St.  Ohrysostom  suggests  the  dan- 
^r  of  quarrels  breaking  out  owing  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  prescribed  discipline.  And  the  conduct  of 
these  restless  busybodies  was  m  itself  destructive  of  peace, 
both  for  their  own  souls  and  for  the  community.  But 
the  words  "by  all  means,"  or,  more  literally,  in  every 
shape  and  form,  show  that  the  Apostle  is  extendin^^  his 
glimce  over  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
now  finished :  "  Peace  all  throughout  in  every  form," 
through  all  persecutions  and  from  all  persecutions; 
through  the  terrors  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  and 
through  the  Judgment  Day ;  peace  among  themselyes, 
in  their  own  hearts,  with  God. 

The  Iiord  be  with  you  all.— Another  way  of 
expressing  the  prayer  for  peace ;  for  where  He  enters 
He  says,  "  Peace  be  unto  jou."  The  word  "  all "  is 
strongly  emphasised,  catching  up  the  "always"  and 
"in  all  forms."  St.  Paul  has  spoken  witn  strong 
censure  of  some ;  but  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  bears 
no  ill-will  to  any ;  and  to  leave  ofE  by  blessing  all,  as 
he  began  by  giving  thanks  for  all  (chap.  i.  3). 

(Xf)  The  salutation.— At  this  point  St.  Paul  takes 
the  pen  out  of  his  secretary's  hand,  and  adds  the  closing 
words  himself.  The  actual  salutation  does  not  bec^ 
nntil  the  benediction  of  the  18th  verse,  to  which  this 
17th  is  intended  to  attract  attention. 

Which. —Namely,  the  autograph  addition  of  a 
salutation,  or  valedictory  prayer,  not  the  special  words 
in  which  it  was  couched. 

The  token. — Bather,  a  token — ^a  mark,  that  is,  by 
which  to  tell  an  authentic  Epistle  of  his  from  those 
forged  letters  with  which  false  brethren  had  troubled 
the  Thessalonian  Church  (chap.  ii.  C).  At  first  sight, 
it  seems  to  us  too  audacious  for  any  one  to  have  oon- 
ooived  the  thought  of  writing  a  letter  under  the  name  of 
St.  Paul;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  reooUect 
soveral  points.  (1)  St.  Paul's  genuine  First  Epistle,  in 
spite  of  it-s  claim  to  inspiration  (iv.  15),  could  not  yet 
baye  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  Thessalonians  the 
sanctity  it  wears  for  us ;  they  had  no  notion  of  such  a 
thing  as  Holy  Scriptures,  and  even  if  they  had,  St. 
Paul  was  a  &miliar  figure,  a  mechanic  who  had  just 
left  them,  not  yet  invested  with  the  heroic  halo. 
(2)  Such  literary  forgeries  were  not  uncommon  in  that 
age,  and  scarcely  considered  reprehensible,  unless  they 
were  framed  to  inculcate  with  authority  some  heretical 
teaching.  Apocryphal  Grospels  soon  after  abounded, 
under  &lse  titles,  and  works  fathered  upon  St.  Clement 


and  other  great  Church  teachers.  (3)  There  need  not 
always  have  been  a  direct  intention  to  deceive  the 
readers  as  to  the  authorship,  but  the  renowned  name 
acted  as  a  tempting  advertisement  for  the  work,  and 
the  theories  thus  ^ot  forth  hit  their  mark;  whether 
the  real  authorship  were  discovered  or  not  mattered 
little  in  comparison.  Such  points  must  be  borne  in 
mind  before  we  accept  as  genuine  any  of  the  early 
Christian  writings. 

In  every  epistle.— That  is,  naturally,  "in  every 
Epistle  which  I  write."  It  cannot  be  narrowly  re- 
stricted to  mean,  "  in  every  Epistle  which  I  shall  for  the 
future  write  to  you  Thessalonians,"  though  that  is,  of 
course,  the  practical  significance.  Nor  does  it  imply  a 
formed  design  of  writing  other  Epistles  to  other  chui^es. 
It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  already 
made  a  practice  of  concluding  Letters  with  his  auto- 
graph, though  only  one  Letter  of  his  is  now  extant  of 
an  earlier  date  than  our  present  Epistle.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  all  the  Letters  ever 
written  by  St.  Paul  have  been  preserved  to  us  (see 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  Philippians,  p.  186,  ef  «cjr.),  any  more 
than  aU  the  sayings  and  acts  ot  Jesus  Chnst  (John  xxi, 
25) ;  and  even  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  TheS' 
salonica  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  giving  careful 
directions  about  his  Letters  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  and  of 
rousing  his  correspondents  to  a  reasonable  scepticism 
{ibid,  V.  21).  The  same  solicitude  re-appears  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11.  And  the  rule  which  St.  Paul  had 
already  made  he  always  observed,  so  far  as  we  can  test ; 
for  all  his  extant  Epistles,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
points  out  on  1  Thess.  v.  28,  oontiun  his  "  salutation  " 
at  the  end. 

So  I  write.—"  Such  is  my  handwriting."  It  need 
not  mean  that  the  Thessalonians  hitherto  were  un^ 
acquainted  with  his  hand ;  he  only  calls  their  attention 
closely  to  it.  The  great  bold  handwriting  (comp.  Gal, 
vi.  11;  would  not  ei^ily  be  mistaken. 

(18)  The  grace— This  is  his  "salutation."  The 
Greek  secular  salutation,  at  greeting  and  parting  alike, 
was  chaire  (literally,  rtjoice) ;  so  St.  Paul,  alike  at 
beginning  and  ending,  uses  a  word  of  kindred  origin^ 
charis  ("grace").  Observe  the  word  "all"  again,  a» 
in  verse  16.  St.  Chrysostom's  beautiful  comment  may 
well  be  given :  "  What  he  calls  his  *  salutation '  is  the 
prayer,  showing  that  the  whole  business  they  were  then 
about  was  spiritual;  and  even  when  he  must  give  a 
salutation,  there  must  go  some  benefit  along  with  it^ 
and  it  must  be  a  prayer,  not  a  mere  symbol  of  friendship, 
'Twas  with  this  he  would  begin,  and  with  this  he  would 
end,  fencing  round  that  which  he  said  with  mighty 
walls  on  either  side ;  and  safe  were  the  foundations  he 
laid,  and  safe  the  conclusion  that  he  laid  thereon. 
' Grace  to  you,' he  cries,  *and  peace';  and  once  more, 
[* Peace  always'  and]  *the  grace  of  < 
Christ  be  with  you  all. — ^Amen.' " 


our  Lord  Jesus- 
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EXCURSUS  ON  IfOTES   TO  IL  THESSALOJSTIANS. 


EXCURSUS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  PROPHECY,  2  THESS.  ii.  3—12. 


In  order  to  deal  fairly  with  this  difficult  passage,  it 
will  be  necessary  sternly  to  exdnde  from  our  riew  all 
other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  a 
final  manifestation  of  evil,  and,  reviewing^  the  words 
simply  as  they  stand,  to  consider  what  St,  jPau2  himself 
meam  when  he  so  assiduously  (verse  5,  Note)  taught  the 
Thessalonian  Church  on  the  subject,  and  tohai  the 
ThesaaJonian  Church  was  likely  to  gather  from  his 
Letter.  For  though  such  a  passage  as  Heb.  vi  2  shows 
that  the  whole  Apostolic  Churdi  was  definitely  at  one 
in  the  eschatological  instruction  given  to  its  converts  at 
A  very  early  sta^  of  their  Christian  life ;  and  though 
the  language  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Jas.  v.  3—7 ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
1,  2;  I  John  ii  18 ;  iv.  3;  Jude,  verse  17  (not  to  men- 
tion the  Apocalypse) — ^passafcea  representing  the  most 
4lifferent  schools  of  thought  m  the  early  Church — ^fully 
bring  out  this  agreement,  so  that  Christians  may  fairly 
use  those  passages  to  exphdn  each  other,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  need  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  young  Church  of  Tnessalonica,  which  was  expected 
by  St.  ^ul  to  make  out  the  si^mificant  hints  of  his 
Ijetter  with  no  other  help  than  uie  recollection  of  his 
oral  teaching  and  the  observation  of  events.  We, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  able  in  like  manner  to  catch  the 
same  significant  hints  by  a  like  knowledge  of  the  then 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  sources  from  which 
St.  Paul  was  likely  to  draw  his  doctrine  of  the  "  Last 
ThiMM." 

I.  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things.— The  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  does  not 
Appear  to  be — at  least»  exclusively — ^the  result  of  a 
4iroot  internal  revelation  of  the  Spirit.  Such  direct 
revelations  were,  when  necessary,  made  to  him,  and  we 
have  seen  him  claim  that  kind  oi  inspiratiou  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  15.  But  Gk)d's  ordiniOT  way  of  making  prophets 
^seems  to  be  different.  He  gives  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  see  an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  things 
which  lie  before  the  most  ordinary  eyes;  He  throws 
liffht  upon  the  meaning  of  occurrences,  or  of  words, 
wnich  are  familiar  to  every  one  externally  (see  Maurice's 
Prophets  and  Kings,  pp.  141 — 145).  Even  for  doctrines 
like  those  of  the  true  aivinitv  or  the  true  humanity  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
Church's  mission,  the  Apostles  do  not  rest  solely  on 
direct  revelation  made  to  their  own  consciences,  but 
rather  dweU  on  the  significance  of  historical  facts  (e.g.. 
Bom.  i  4;  2  Pet.  L  17),  or,  still  more* frequently  and 
strongly,  on  the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures (e.g.,  Heb.  i.  8 ;  ii.  12, 13 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19).  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  find  material  in  the  Old  Testament  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  our  Lord's  own  words,  could 
have  supplied  St.  Paul — or  rather,  the  catholic  consent 
of  the  early  Church — ^with  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things  as  we  find  it  stated  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
we  snail  be  justified  in  using  those  Old  Testament 
materials  in  the  explanation  of  the  New. 

II.  The   Book  of   DanieL<-Such  materials  we 
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find,  not  only  in  the  general  threatenings  of  Joel, 
Zechariah  (chap,  xiv.),  and  Malachi,  but  most  clear  and 
definite  in  the  Book  of  DanieL  Into  the  question  of 
the  date  of  that  book  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire.  It  suffices  for  the  present  purpose  to  know 
that  it  was  much  older  than  St.  Paul's  time,  and  was 
accepted  as  pronhetic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  fact, 
there  was,  probably,  no  other  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  received  so  much  attendon  among  tiie  Jews 
in  the  apostolic  age  (Westoott,  in  Smith's  iMct,  Bible^ 
Art. "  Daniel ").  It  was  regarded  with  full  reverence 
as  an  inspired  revelation;  and  our  Lord  TTiinaAlf 
(according  to  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Mark  xiii.  14)  either 
drew  from  it  (humanly  speaking)  His  own  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Things,  or  at  least  usea  it  emphatically  for  His 
disdples'  benefit  as  a  corroboration.  The  taste  for 
apocalyptic  literature  was  at  this  time  very  strong,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  attracted  espCMnal  attention, 
inasmucn  as  the  simplest  interpretation  al  some  of  the 
most  explicit  of  them  pointed  unmistakably  to  the 
time  then  present.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  and  Suetonius 
(Vesp.  chap.  4),  as  is  well  known,  speak  of  the  certainty 
felt  through  the  whole  East,  about  ^uU  Hme^ 
that  univeraal  empire  was  on  the  point  of  passing  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  Jewish  origin.  This  belief  savs 
Tacitus,  was  "  contained  in  the  antient  literature  of  the 
priests  " — i.e.,  in  the  Scriptures,  kept  and  expounded  by 
them ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  first  and  fore- 
most of  those  Scriptures  (for  this  purpose)  stood  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  For  every  reason,  then,  we  may  well 
try  to  find  what  a  believing  Jew  of  the  a^oetoKc  age 
would  make  out  of  the  visions  of  Daniel,  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  this  passage  of  St.  Paul. 

in.  The  Five  Monarchiea.---Now,  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  there  are  four  main  predictions  of  what  was 
then  the  future  history  of  the  world.  These  predictions 
are  contained  in  chaps,  ii,  viL,  viiL,  and  xL  The  first 
two  visions,  vouchsafed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  to 
Daniel  respectively,  both  describe  Five  Monarohiee, 
which  were  successively  to  arise  and  flourish  in  the 
world.  Amidst  a  good  deal  which  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy, three  facts  remain  agreed  upon  by  all :  first,  that 
the  Mve  Monarchies  of  the  one  vision  are  intended  to 
correspond  to  the  i^ve  Monarchies  of  the  other,  each 
to  each ;  secondlv,  that  the  earliest  of  these  five  repre- 
sents the  Babylonian  empire,  then  standing,  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  its  head ;  thirdly,  that  the  last  of 
the  series  portrays  the  establishment  of  the  Theocnunr 
in  its  fuU  development— that  is,  the  "  Kingdom  of  God  ' 
(which  had  been  the  main  subject  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing at  Thessalonica),  or  the  visible  government  of  the 
world  hj  the  Christ. 

lY.  The  Fourth  Monarchy.— But  the  question 
which  most  directly  concerns  us  now  is  how  to  identify 
the  Fourth  of  these  monarchies.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision  it  was  to  be  "in  the  days  of  tiiese  kings" — 1.«., 
the  kings  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  while  the  Fourth 
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MonaTchy  was. still  standing— that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heayen  was  to  come  (Dan.  ii.  44).  In  DaniePs  yision 
this  Foorth  Monarchy  (or  rather,  its  continuation  and 
deyelopment)  was  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  sunts 
of  the  Most  Hieh,  and  between  them  and  one  ontg^wth 
of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  a  struggle  was  to  take  place 
before  the  final  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Saints  (chap,  yii  25).  What,  then,  was  this  Fourth 
Monarchy  intended  by  the  Seer  (or  by  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11)  to  represent  ?  Or,  to  be  still 
more  practical,  What  was  in  St.  Paul's  own  day,  among 
his  own  countrymen,  the  reeewed  interpretaium  of  th£ 
part  of  Daniel  s  prophecy  P  The  question  is  not  hard 
to  answer.  With  irrefragable  deamess  Dr.  Pusey  has 
preyed,  in  the  second  of  his  Lectures  on  Daniel  the 
jProphet,  the  plausibility  and  minuteness  with  which 
the  words  concerning  the  Second  and  Third  Monarchies 
may  respectiyely  be  applied  to  the  Medo-Persian  and 
the  Macedonian  empires;  and  if  eyen  this  point  be 
established,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  naming  the 
Fourth.  It  can  only  be  the  empire  of  Rome.  But 
Dr.  Pusey  shows,  with  the  same  force,  how  applicable  the 
description  itself  b  to  Uie  Roman  empire.  Whether, 
howeyer,  this  interpretation  has  any  ground  in  the 
ori^final  intention  of  tiie  Prophet,  or  of  Him  who,  we 
beheye,  rooke  by  him,  is  for  our  present  purpose  a 
matter  of  secondaiy  importance.  We  haye  already 
mentioned  an  unimpeachaole  piece  of  eyidenoe  f  urmshed 
by.  two  great  Roman  historians.  It  was  in  their  days  a 
"long-established  and  uniform  belief,"  entertained  not  in 
Judsa  only,  but  '*  in  the  whole  of  the  East,"  and  drawn 
from  the  «fewish  literature,  that  a  great  Jewish  empire 
was  destined  to  appear.  But  that  is  not  alL  Such  a 
belief  might  haye  been  drawn  from  Numbers  or  Isaiah. 
But  Suetonius  adds,  Eo  tempore,  "at  that  time;" 
Tacitus  adds,  Eo  ipso  tempore,  "at  that  yery  time." 
From  what  Jewish  literature  could  the  date  haye  been 
made  out,  except  from  the  calculation  of  the  Seyenty 
Weeks  in  Darnel  P  And  as  the  same  prophecy  spoke 
of  a  world-wide  empire,  in  the  days  of  whose  kings 
this  new  Jewish  power  was  to  arise,  that  same  **  long- 
established  and  uniform  belief  "  must  haye  recogniised 
in  the  Roman  empire  the  Fourth  Monarchy  whicn  was 
to  be  shattered  hj  it.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  hopeful- 
ness with  which  msurgent  leaders  one  after  another 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  not 
only  that  they  themselyes  were  the  Lord's  own  people. 
Was  not  this  yast  system,  **  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly,"  definitely  doomed  in  Scripture  to 
utter  extinction  before  their  arms  P  But  we  haye,  oesides, 
a  less  indirect  testimony  than  the  foregoing.  The  Jew 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11,  §  7)  speaks  at  length  of  the  pro- 

Shecies  of  Daniel,  and  how  he  himself  was  watching 
[leir  gradual  yerification.  After  mentioning  the  prophecy 
about  Antiochus  Epiphanesand  its  complete  fiufilment, 
he  adds :  "  In  the  yery  same  manner  Daniel  also  wrote 
ooneeming  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  that  our 
eountry  should  be  made  desolate  by  them."  He  then 
passes  on  to  speak  of  the  comfort  afforded  by  seeing  so 
plainly  the  Proyidence  of  Gk)d,  with  true  Jewish  irony 
not  disclosing  that  his  comfort  lay  in  the  promised 
reyenge  upon  Rome  as  well  as  upon  Antiocnus.  In 
another  place  (Ant,  x.  10,  §4)  he  is  recording  the  yision 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  after  describing 
the  uniyersal  dommion  of  the  Iron  Kingdom,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Daniel  also  declared  the  meaning  of  the  Stone 
to  the  king,  but  this  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate,  as 
I  haye  undertaken  to  describe  things  past  and  present, 
not  things  that  are  future.  Yet  if  any  one  be  so  yery 
desirous  of  knowing  truth  as  not  to  waiye  such  curious 
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points,  and  cannot  refrain  his  desire  to  understand  th9 
uncertain  future,  and  whether  or  no  it  will  come  to  pass, 
let  him  giye  heed  to  read  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whidi  he 
will  find  among  the  Holy  Scriptures."  No  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  this  writer  understood  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  to  be  the  Roman  empire,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  suspected  of  encouraging  sedition  by  speaking 
openly  of  its  predicted  downfaU.  This,  then,  was  the 
common  interpretation  which  St.  Paul  must  haye  learned 
from  a  child:  that  Daniel's  Fourth  Monarchy,  which 
was  to  break  up  before  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was  the 
Roman  empire. 

V.  The  Fifth  Monarchy.— We  may  then  assume 
that  St.  Paul  belieyed  Daniel  to  foretell  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod  in  the  days  of  the  kings  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  prophecy 
was  already  fulfilled.  The  Kingdom  was  already  come. 
Heralded  by  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iiL  2,  6^  sea.),  and  ex- 
pounded by  our  Lora  (Matt.  ix.  36,  et  seq.),  it  had  been 
established  by  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  the 
Mission  of  the  Hol^  Ghost,  while  the  Roman  empire 
actually  stood  (Ps.  li. ;  comp.  Acts  iy.  25 ;  y.  31 ;  xiii. 
33).  St.  John  regards  the  world  as  already  yirtually 
subdued  in  his  own  lifetime  (1  John  y.  4,  Note).  But 
the  Church  as  at  present  constituted  does  not  answer 
completely  to  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Bunts.  To  the  Christian  there  are  two  comings 
of  the  Kingdom,  not  only  one.  In  the  Prophets  the 
two  are  fused  into  one.  We  may  almost  say  the  same 
of  the  words  of  Christ  Himself.  Eyen  the  apostolic 
writers  do  not  separate  the  two  so  sharply  as  God  has 
historically  taught  subsequent  ages  of  toe  Church  to 
separate  them.  The  early  Church  liyed  in  a  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  return  oi  Christ.  For  them,  therefore, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies as  applying  at  the  same  moment  to  the  First 
and  Second  Adyent.  It  would  not  be  unfair,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  St.  Paul  expected  the  Second  Adyent  to 
take  place,  as  the  First  haa  done,  **in  the  days  of  these 
kings  "  of  the  Fourth  or  Roman  Monarchy. 

VI.  What  withholdeth.— Tuminjp  now  to  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  we  see  that  he  is  cautioning  the 
Thessalonians  not  to  expect  the  Second  Coining  of 
Christ  immediately,  because,  as  they  can  see,  a  certain 
great  power  is  still  in  the  world,  which  (as  they  haye 
been  carefully  taught)  must  be  remoyed  before  the  way 
for  Christ's  return  is  open.  This  great,  power — ^with  the 
aspect  of  which  his  readers  are  perfectly  familiar, 
though  they  may  haye  foigotten  its  significance  ("  Ye 
know  that  which  withholcfeth ")— is  summed  up  in  a 
person  who  wields  it.  This  person  is  "  he  which  with- 
holdeth.'*  His  remoyal "  out  ofthe  midst "  is  still  a  matter 
of  futurity,  yet  assuredly  destined  to  take  place;  and  the 
date,  though  unknown  to  men,  is  fixed.  The  great 
opponent,  who  cannot  deyelop  so  long  as  "  he  that  with- 
holdeth"  remiuns,  is  to  be  reyealed  **  in  his  time  " — i.e., 
at  the  time  which  Diyine  Proyidence  has  assif^ned  to 
him.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  great 
opponent  is  the  same  as  the  "  Little  Horn "  of  Daniel 
(wnose  "  time  "  is  yery  definitely  marked  out  in  Dan* 
yii.  25),  and  that  the  power  which  withholds  his  de- 
yelopment is  the  Fourth  Monarchy  of  Daniel,  and, 
therefore,  the  Roman  empire.  A  lew  considerations 
will  make  the  latter  point  clearer : — 

(1)  There  was  only  one  power  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  represented  by  a  single  person,  in  "  the  midst," 
before  iQl  eyes,  of  sufficient  importance  to  restrain  the 
deyelopment  of  Antichrist.  It  was  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Roman  emperor.  ,    ^    i„ 

(0\  <lhe  word  rendered  "  withholdeth,"  or  "  letteth. 
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idoes  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  obstruction  ctcHvely, 
consciously,  or  designedly  obstmcts  the  way.  His 
presence  in  the  midst  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  word.  Indeed,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
necessary  that  Antichrist's  delay  should  even  be 
ilirectly  caused  by  the  obstruction;  St.  Paul  might 
only  mean  that  in  prophecy  the  one  thing  was  destined 
to  come  first,  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  first 
thing  existed,  it  (in  a  manner)  kept  the  second  back. 
Now  if  Antichrist  be  the  Little  Uom  of  Daniel,  and 
the  obstruction  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  we  get  exactly 
what  we  want;  for  (unless  the  prophecy  is  to  be  falsi- 
fied) before  the  Little  Horn  can  spring  up  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  must  have  so  totally  changed  its  aj^pearance 
as  to  have  passed  into  ten  simultaneous  kingdoms: 
therefore,  so  long  as  the  solid  empire  stood  it  tras  a 
sign  that  Antichnst  must  wait. 

(3)  Notice  the  extreme  reserre  with  which  St.  Paul 
begins  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  teach,  but 
prefers  appealing  to  their  memoir  of  words  already 
spoken:  ''Kemember  ye  not?"  His  clauses  become 
intricate  and  ungrammatical — in  strange  contrast  with 
the  simple  structure  which  characterises  these  two 
Epistles.  He  names  nothing,  only  hints.  Nor  can  we 
j&ccount  for  this  sudden  ambiguity  by  saying  that  St. 
Paul  is  adopting  the  prophetic  style ;  for  his  purpose  is 
entirely  practical,  ana  he  wishes  not  to  awe  his  readers, 
but  to  recall  to  them  plain  facts  which  they  knew  and 
ignored.  Now  recoUect  the  similar  reticence  of  Josephus 
in  speaking  of  the  destiny  of  the  Roman  empire  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  it 
will  be  felt  almost  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  St. 
Chrysostom's  shrewd  observations:  "A  man  may 
naturally  seek  to  know  what  'that  which  letteth'  is; 
and  after  that,  what  possible  reason  St.  Paul  had  for 
putting  it  so  indistinctly.  What,  then,  is  *  that  which 
letteth' — i.e.,  hindereth — ^him  from  being  revealed? 
Some  say  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  others  the  Roman 
empire.  Among  the  latter  I  class  myself.  Why  so  ? 
Because,  had  he  meant  to  say  '  the  Spirit,'  he  would 
not  have  said  it  indistinctly,  but  straight  out;  that  now 
he  is  restrained  by  the  grace  of  tne  Spirit,  i.e.,  the 
supernatural  g^ts  [presumably  that  of  disceming  of 
spirits  in  particular ;  comp.  1  John  iv.  1 — 31  Otherwise, 
Antichrist  ought  to  have  presented  himself  ere  now,  if 
he  were  to  present  himself  at  the  failure  of  those  gifts; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  long  failed.  But 
seeing  that  he  says  this  of  the  Boman  empire,  he 
naturally  put  it  enigmatically  and  very  obscurely,  for 
he  had  no  wish  to  subject  himself  to  unnecessary 
hostilities  and  unprofitable  perils.  For  had  he  said 
that  shortly  after  the  Boman  empire  would  be  dis- 
solved, they  would  soon  have  transnxed  him  for  a  mis- 
xnreant,  ana  all  the  believers  with  him,  as  living  and 
fighting  for  this  end."  Was  it  not,  indeed,  for  ex- 
pounding this  very  prophecy  that  he  had  fled  for  his 
life  from  Thessalonica  ?  "  These  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Csesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  emperor, 
Jesus."  Does  not  the  mstory  give  startling  point  to  hia 
question,  "  Remember  ye  not  that  when  I  was  with 
you  I  told  you  these  things  "  P 

Vn.  The  Man  of  Sin.— We  have  stated  our 
belief  that  "  the  Man  of  Sin  "  is  not  only  to  be  identified 
with  Daniel's  "  Little  Horn,"  but  that  St.  Paul  con- 
Bciously  drew  the  doctrine  from  that  passage.  But  it 
may  be  objected  that  some  of  the  words  in  which  St. 
Paul  most  narrowly  describes  him  are  taken,  not  from 
the  description  of  the  Little  Horn  in  chap,  vii.,  but 
from  that  of  the  Little  Horn  of  chap.  viii.  5,  which 
represents  quite   a   different  person,  viz.,  Ajitiochua 


Epiphanes.*  It  might  be  thou|§^ht,  therefore,  that  St 
Paul  was  only  borrowing  Daniel's  language,  and  not 
adopting  his  prophecy.  The  answer  is,  that  eyen  those 
prophecies  of  Ajitiochus  in  many  points  do  not  suit 
Ajitiochus  at  all ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Jewish  ex- 
positors themselves  held  that  Antiochus  had  not  ex- 
hausted the  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  They  them- 
selves applied  it  to  some  Antichrist,  whose  coming 
should  precede,  and  be  defeated  by  the  Christ's.  Even 
in  St.  Jerome's  time, "  From  this  place  onwards"  (he  is 
commenting  on  Dan.  xi.  36)  **  the  Jews  think  that  Anti- 
christ is  spoken  of,  that,  after  the  little  help  (verse  34) 
of  Julian,  a  king  shall  arise  who  shall  do  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  lift  himself  up  against  all  whicn  is 
called  Qod,  and  speak  great  things  against  the  Gk>d  of 
gods,  so  that  he  shall  sit  in  the  Temple  of  Qiyd  and 
make  himself  god,  and  his  will  be  performed,  until  the 
wrath  of  Qod  he  fulfilled :  for  in  him  shall  the  end  be. 
Which  we,  too,  understand  of  Ajitichrist."  Thus, 
according  to  the  current  explanation  of  the  Jews, 
Ajitiochus  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Ajitichrist, 
whom  they  expected  to  arise  (in  fulfilment  of  Dan. 
vii.  8)  at  uie  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose 
coming  was  to  precede  the  Christ's.  The  only  change 
made  by  the  Christian  Church  is  to  apply  to  the  Second 
Advent  a  prophecy  which  the  Jews  applied  to  the  one 
Advent  which  they  recognised.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
do  so  when,  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  have  the  Resurrection 
made  to  follow  close  upon  the  development  of  this 
Antiochus-Antichrist.  So  far,  then,  as  St.  Paul's 
date  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  is  drawn  from  chaps,  ii. 
and  vii. ;  traits  of  character  are  ladded  (in  acooraance 
with  Jewish  interpretation)  from  chaps,  viii.  and  zi. 

Yin.  St.  Paul's  probable  Personal  Expeota- 
tion.~Dr.  Li^tfoot  argues,  with  great  probability 
(Smith's  Diet.  Bible,  Art. "  II.  Thessalonians  "),  that,  as 
a  personal  matter,  St.  Paul  expected  to  witness  in  his 
own  day  the  development  of  the  Antichrist  (whose 
**  secret  working  "  was  already  visible  to  him),  and  that 
he  saw  in  the  Jews  the  makings  of  the  foe  to  be 
revealed.  Theirs  was  the  apostasy — ^professing  to 
cleave  to  God  and  to  Moses,  but  "  departing  from  the 
living  G^od,  through  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  and 
"  making  the  word  of  God  to  be  of  none  effect  through 
their  tnSitiona"  Theirs  was  the  lawlessness— setting 
the  will  of  Grod  at  naught  in  the  self-willed  assertion  <3 
their  privilege  as  the  cnosen  people,  and  using  the  most 
unscrupulous  means  of  checking  those  who  preached  the 
more  bbenJ  gospel  of  St.  Paul.  And  if  to  St.  Paul 
the  final  Ajitichnst  was  represented  by  the  Jews,  the 
Roman  GoTemment,  which  had  so  often  befriended 
him,  might  well  be  called  the  withholder  or  restrainer. 
If  such  was  the  personal  expectation  of  St.  Paul,  it  was, 
indeed,  literally  frustrated ;  but  if  the  Judaic  spirit,  of 
exclusive  arrogance,  carnal  reliance  on  spiritual  pro- 
mises, innovating  tradition,  should  pass  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  there  develop  largely,  St.  Paul's 
expectation  would  not  be  so  far  wrong. 

IX.  The  Development  of  the  Horns.— ^The 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  prophecy  has  not 
been  falsified.  The  Roman  empire  has  disappeared, 
and  Antichrist  is  not  yet  revealed.  We  do  not  need 
to  answer  with  some  interpreters  that  Roman  law  still 
rules  the  world.  A  closer  observation  of  the  two 
passages  of  Daniel  already  mentioned  would  in  itself 
suggest  the  true  answer.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision, 
indeed,  the  Roman  empire  simply  comes  into  collision 


*  See  Dan.  viii.  11, 12, 23-25,  and  more  particularly  chap.  xL 
36,37. 
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with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  falls  before  it.  There  is 
no  hint  of  a  protracted  struggle  between  them.  The 
long  duration  of  the  Roman  empire  is  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  words,  '*  Thou  toast  gcudng  until  that  a 
stone  ^  (Dan.  ii.  34) ;  the  division  into  the  Eastom  and 
Western  empires  may  be  symbolised  by  the  two  legs  of 
the  colossal  figure;  the  ten  toes  may  bear  the  same 
interpretation  as  the  ten  horns  of  the  later  vision :  these 
points,  however,  are  not  the  most  obvious  or  prominent 
points  of  the  dream.  But  in  DanieFs  vision  all  is  quite 
different.  There,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Chnrch  is 
won  only  after  a  long  struggle,  and  that  struggle  is  not 
with  the  Roman  empire  itself.  Though  the  Beast 
which  symbolises  the  Roman  empire  is  said  to  con- 
tinue throughout  (Dan.  viL  11),  it  is  only  in  the  same 
sense,  apiMirently,  as  the  three  other  Beasts  are  said 
to  have  their  lives  prolonged  (verse  12).  The  empire 
itself  has  altogether  changed  its  form,  and  developed 
into  ten  kingdoms,  among  which,  yet  after  which 
(verses  8, 24),  an  eleventh  has  arisen,  dissimilar  from  the 
other  kingdoms,  and  uprooting  some  of  them.  With 
this  power  it  is  that  the  struggle  which  ends  in  the 
Church's  final  victory  takes  pU^,  and  not  with  the  old 
imperial  power  of  Rome.  If,  therefore,  the  dream  of 
Kebuchacuiezzar  may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  first  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
-emperors,  the  vision  of  Daniel  must  wait  for  its  ful- 
filment until  the  Roman  empire  has  passed  K^vay  into 
^an  even  more  different  form  tlun  it  has  at  present 
reached. 

X.  Charaoteristios  of  Antiohiist.— (1)  He  is  a 
human  being.  The  title  "  Man  of  Sin  '*  excludes  Saian, 
its  Chrysostom  remarks :  Satan  acts  through  the  man 
(1  Thess.  ii.  9)  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power — "  enters 
into  him,'*  as  he  entered  into  an  earlier  "Son  of 
Perdition 'I — but  does  not  destroy  his  humanity. 

(2)  He  is  a  single  person.  This,  too,  is  involved  in 
the  phrase  "  Man  of  Sm,"  especially  when  followed  by 
the  I*  Son  of  Perdition."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
poetically  the  first  title,  at  any  rate,  mif^ht  be  a  personi- 
fication of  a  movement,  or  (as  the  *'kmgs"  in  Daniel 
mean  **  kingdoms  ")  the  title  of  a  wicked  power,  the 
head  of  which  might  even  be  more  innocent  than  his 
subjects.  But  not  only  is  it  simpler  to  understand  the 
phrases  themselves  (especially  tne  second)  of  a  single 
person,  but  the  shaip  dramatic  contrast  between  %e 
Christ  and  the  Antichrist  seems  to  require  a  personal 
exhibition  of  eviL  The  Antichrist  is  to  have  a  coming 
(verse  9)  and  a  manifestation  (verse  3),  so  as  to  be 
instantly  recognised,  and  will  display  himself  by 
significant  acts  (verse  4),  which  all  require  a  person. 
Besides,  the  types  of  him — ^Antiochus,  Caligula,  Nero, 
Ac.— could  hardly  be  said,  according  to  Scriptural 
analogy,  to  be  "fulfilled"  in  a  mere  headless  move- 
ment. The  application  of  the  name  "Man  of  Sin  "  to 
any  succession  of  men  (as,  for  instance,  all  the  Popes  of 
Rome)  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  the 
detection  and  destruction  of  the  Man  of  Sin  by  the 
Advent  of  Christ  follows  immediately  upon  his  manifes- 
tation of  himself. 

(3)  This  person,  though  single,  heads  a  movement. 
He  is  the  captain  of  "  the  Apostasy."  He  has  a  lar^ 
and  devoted  following  (verse  10).  Indeed,  though  his 
dominion  is  "  diverse  "  from  other  kingdoms,  yet  he  is 
almost  called  a  king  in  Dan.  vii.  24 :  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  (perhaps)  carefully  avoided.  The  diversity 
between  his  monarchy  and  thehrs  might,  for  instance, 
consist  in  its  not  being,  like  theirs,  territorial  or 
dynastic;  it  might  be  a  spiritual  or  an  intellectual 
dominion,  interpenetrating  the  territorial  kingdoms. 
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(4)  The  movement  of  Antichrist  is  not  atheistic  The 
Man  of  Sin  super-exalts  himself,  indeed,  against  every 
Gk)d,  true  or  false,  but  it  is  not  by  denial  of  the  Divine 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  he  claims  himself  to  be 
the  true  G^od,  and  exacts  the  homage  due  to  the  true 
God;  thereby  acknowledging  the  existence  and  work- 
ing of  GU)d,  which  he  avers  to  have  become  his  own. 

(5)  The  antichristian  movement  does  not  even  break 
openly  with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  an  "  apostasy," 
indeed,  but  the  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  Heb.  iii.  12, 
and  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  in  neither  of  which  cases  will  it  suit 
the  context  to  understand  the  word  of  an  outward 
leaving  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  persons  must  at 
any  rate  have  been  Christians,  or  they  could  not  be 
apostates.  And  the  apostasy  is  all  the  more  terrible  if, 
wnile  the  forms  of  the  Church  are  kept  to,  there  is  a 
departure  from  the  inward  spirit.  And  in  this  case 
several  points  seem  to  indicate  an  apostasy  within  the 
(Jhurch.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
movement  is  distinctly  not  an  atheistic  movement,  like 
the  German  Socialism.  Then,  the  act  of  session  in  the 
"  Temple  of  Gk>d  "  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  an 
attempt  to  exact  divine  homage  &om  the  Christian 
Churcn,  which,  of  course,  could  omy  be  hoped  for  through 
adopting  Christian  forms.  The  account  of  the  Satanic 
miracles  which  the  Man  of  Sin  will  work  in  attestation 
of  his  claim  shows  that  the  persons  who  follow  him 
are  duped  into  believing  that  ne  actually  is  the  Lord. 
An  atheistic  materialism  would  deny  miracles  altogether. 
Now  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  even  if  St.  Paul  had 
not  (as  Bishop  Wordsworth  supposes)  St.  Luke's 
GU)spel  in  his  nands,  yet  he  was  familiar  with  the 
eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the 
Synoptic  (jk«pels.  In  these  (which  so  frequently  use  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Daniel)  our  Lord  holds  up  as 
the  greatest  terror  of  the  last  days,  the  constant  danger, 
waitmff  even  upon  the  "  elect,"  of  being  seduced  into 
mistaking  certain  pretenders  for  Himself  An  Anti- 
christ (in  its  full  meaning)  expresses  more  than  an 
opponent  of  Christ ;  like  the  compound  Anti-Pope,  it 
implies  a  rival  claimant  to  the  honours  which  he  him- 
self acknowledges  to  be  due  only  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Antichrist  pretends  to  be  actually  Jesus.  Such  preten- 
sions would,  of  course,  be  meaningless  and  ridiculous  to 
all  except  believers  in  Jesus  Clmst  and  His  Church. 
(See  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5. 10—12,  23,  26,  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  The  same  would  even 
appear,  on  close  inspection,  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  itself.  The  Church  is  "given  into 
his  hand  "  (chap.  vii.  25),  a  much  more  powerful  expres- 
sion, supposing  the  Church  to  be  constitutionally  bound 
to  him,  and  not  accidentally  subject  as  to  a  Decius  or  a 
Galerins. 

(6)  Daniel's  Antichrist  is  characterised  by  ecclesiastical 
innovoHon,  "  He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  think  to  chan^^  times  and  laws"  (Dan.  vii. 
25) — ^not  to  stamp  Christianity  out  altogether,  but  arbi- 
trarily to  alter  the  Church's  worship  (see  Pusey,  p.  81) 
and  traditional  constitution.  The  same  departure  from 
primitive  tradition  characterises  him  in  cnap.  xi.  37 : 
"  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  GU)d  of  his  fathers:  a  God 
whom  his  fathers  loiew  not  shall  he  honour."  The 
constant  interpretation  of  "new  gods"  among  the 
primitive  Fathers  is  "  new  doctrines  :  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  whatever  materially  alters  our  conception  of 
God  maybe  said  to  make  us  worship  a  different  Being : 
the  Qoa  of  the  extreme  Calvinist,  for  instance,  who 
creates  millions  of  immortal  beings  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  glorified  by  their  endless  pains,  can 
hardly  be  called  the  same  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
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Jesos  Christ.  And  this  arbitrary  innoyation  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  feature  which  St.  Paul  selects.  It 
is  the  *' hiwlessness '^  or  "rebellion"  which  marks  both 
his  moyement  (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  and  himself  (id.  Terse 
8)— which  lawlessness,  or  self-will,  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  exaggerated  external  reyerence  for 
laws  and  discipline,  as  is  proved  by  Dr.  Idchtfoot, 
who  thinks  that  St.  Paul  had  the  Jews  specially  in 
mind  (Smith's  Bible  Diet,  Art.  "II.  Thessalonians "). 
Other  more  obyious  kinds  of  "  sin  "  can  hardly  be  said 
to  characterise  the  Man  of  Sin ;  for  (not  to  mention 
1  Tim.  iy.  1,  which  refers  expressly  to  Daniel)  in  Dan. 
xi.  37  he  is  giyen  an  aseetic  character.  This  spirit  of 
innoyation  within  the  Church,  inrplying  as  it  does  that 
his  fiat  is  as  ffood  as  God's,  which  finiuly  leads  him  to 
claim  diyine  honours  from  the  Church,  is  his  charac- 
teristic sin. 

(7)  It  may  be  added  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  eyidently  drawn  from  Daniel,  thereby  corrobo- 
rating our  belief  that  St.  Paul's  is  also,  and  that 
such  an  interpretation  as  is  here  suggested  has 
almost  the  catholic  consent  of  the  early  Fathers,  who 
almost  all  teach  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  will 
usher  in  the  Antichrist,  and  that  the  Antichrist  will  be 
professedly  Christian.  Their  testimony  is  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  them  seem  not  merely  to  be  offer- 
ing an  exegesis  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  but 
recording  a  primitive  tradition  ooeyal  with  the  New 
Testament. 

XI.  Identifloation  of  the  Man  of  Sin.— It  is 
not  solely  a  Protestant  interpretation,  but  one  which 
indirectly  derives  more  or  less  support  from  several 
eminent  names  in  past  ages  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  See  (for  instance,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Robert  Grosseteste),  that  the  final  Antichrist  will  be  a 
Bishop  of  Rome.  And  the  present  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  his  conviction  that  no  other  interpre- 
tation will  so  well  suit  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  that 
the  Pope — i.e.,  any  and  every  Pope — is  the  Man  of  Sin. 


The  Man  of  Sin  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  But 
the  diversity  and  yet  resemblance  between  his  kLogdom 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  the  firm  hand  over  the 
Church;  the  claims  made  upon  her  homage;  the  un- 
recognised movement  of  rebellion  against  Gt>d  while 
still  He  is  outwardly  acknowledged  (the  "  mystery  of 
lawlessness  ") ;  the  restless  innovation  upon  the  Church's 
apostolic  traditions;  the  uncompromising  self -assertion : 
all  these  are  traits  which  seem  to  indicate  a  future 
Roman  nontiff,  more  clearly  than  any  other  power  which 
we  could  at  present  point  to, — and  this,  without  having 
recourse  to  those  more  superficial  coincidences  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Testament,  or  Dr.  Eadie's  Commentary  on  these 
Epistles.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  tne  way  in 
wnich  modem  Roman  dogmas  have  been  formed — 
exaggerations,  at  first  condemned,  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  till  they  acquired  the  consistency  of 
general  tradition,  and  were  then  stamped  with  authori- 
tative sanction — ^and  who  now  watch  the  same  process 
at  work  in  the  popular  theology  of  Italy  and  France,, 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Antichrist  in  some 
future  Pope.  Already  one  Divine  attribute  has  been 
definitely  claimed  by  and  conceded  to  the  occupant  of 
the  Roman  See,  in  defiance  of  primitive  tradition,  and 
yet  so  plausibly  as  to  suggest  rather  an  implicit  faith  in 
Grod  than  an  explicit  denial  of  Him.  Comparisons 
ex  tiequo  between  the  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Ix)rd  and 
that  of  Pius  the  Ninth  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  spiritual  diet  of  foreign  Papists  towarois  the  close  of 
the  last  pontificate.  Even  eminent  prelates  of  the 
Roman  obedience  are  reported  not  to  have  scrupled 
already  to  use  of  the  Papacy  such  phrases  as  '*  lUdrd 
Incarnation  of  the  Deity  " ;  and  it  would  be  only  foUow- 
ing  analogies  of  "  development,"  if,  in  process  of  time, 
these  last  exaggerations  also  should  be  formulated 
into  dogma,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  dogma  of 
Infallibility,  and  some  Pope  to  come  should  in  some 
way  claim  to  be  actually  identified  with  Jesus  Christ 
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"In  the  *Acts  of  the  Apostles'  Luke  relates  to  Theophilus  events  of  which 

he  was  an  eye-witness, but  [omits]  the  journey  of 

Paul  from  Eome  to  Spain. 

^*  An  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  two  to  Timothy,  which,  though  written  only  from 
personal  feeling  and  affection,  are  still  hallowed  in  the  respect  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline." 

{From  the  Mwraiorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  discovered  in  the 
Awhrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  not  later  than  a.d.  170.) 
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THE   PASTORAL   EPISTLES   OF   ST.    PAUL. 


I.  Their  Nature.— The  two  Letters  of  St.  Paul 
io  Timothy  and  the  one  Letter  to  Titna,  usually  known 
as  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  differ  from  the  other  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle,  bemg  addressed  to  individnals,  and  not 
to  churches.  [There  is  another  priyate  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul,  addressed  to  one  Philemon,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  lines,  exclusiyely  confined  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  a  Christian  master  and  a 
Christian  slaye.] 

These  divinely  inspired  oomposiiaons  were  written 
for  the  gnidance  of  two  younger  men,  disdples  and 
intimate  friends  of  the  elder  Apostle.  To  these, 
Timothy  and  Titus,  St.  Paul  had  entrusted  the  goyem- 
ment  and  sunervision  of  two  important  churches — 
Ephesus  and  Crete.  Of  one  of  these  churches,  that  of 
Ephesus,  St.  Paul  was  probably  the  founder,  and  from 
his  long  reeidenoe  in  the  ci^,  we  may  reasonably 
eondude  that  the  Ephesian  congregations  had  been 
built  up  mainly  under  his  teaching  and  influence ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  of  Crote  will  be  discussed 
more  {larticalarly  in  the  brief  special  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  T%tu8.  Oyer  the  Ephesian  community, 
especially  dear  to  St.  Paul  from  his  dose  and 
intimate  relation  with  Ephesus,  the  .^postle  placed  the 
disdple  he  knew  and  perha^  loyed  the  best,  the  pupil 
whom  he  had  iiersonally  tramed  from  early  youth.  Of 
all  St.  Paul's  friends  there  was  none  so  close  to  him  as 
the  one  he  had  for  so  many  years  watched  oyer  and 
educated  in  the  faith  as  his  own  adopted  son.  The  two 
Letters  to  Timothy  contain  the  master's  last  charge, 
his  dying  wishes  to  the  son  of  his  loye,  who  knew  so 
well  bis  mind,  his  everv  thought  and  aspiration.  We 
may  well  conoeiye  that  almoet  every  thought  in 
these  Letters,  every  chaise,  every  exhortation,  was  a 
reminiscence  of  some  bit  of  public  teaching  well  known 
to  Timothy,  of  some  solemn  conversation  between  the 
master  ana  the  pupil,  of  some  grave  council  in  which 
St.  Paul  and  his  trusted  pupil  and  friend  had  shared. 
The  two  Letters  were  the  old  master's  last  words,  and 
as  the  master  wrote,  or,  more  probably,  dictated  tiiem, 
he  was  consdous  of  this,  and  strove  to  compress  into 
the  necessary  short  compass  of  a  brief  E^tle  a 
summary  of  what  he  baa  already  put  forth  as  his 
teaching  on  the  question  of  church  doctrine,  churdi 
order,  and  d&urch  life.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
charges  conoeming  the  life  to  be  led  are  so  repeated, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  brief;  why  the  dix^ions 
respecting  dmrch  order  are  so  concise;  why  the 
doctrinal  statements  are  sim^  m^ed,  and  never,  as 
was  his  old  custom  in  some  Epistles,  argued  out  and 
discussed.  "We  see  here,"  as  one  has  eloquently 
described  it,  "  rather  the  succesdon  of  brilliant  sparks 
than  the  steady  flame ;  burning  words  indeed,  ana  deep 
pathos,  but  not  the  flower  of  his  firmness,  as  in  his 
disdpline  of  the  Gklatians — not  the  noon  of  his  bright 
warm  eloquence,  as  in  the  inimitable  psalm  of  love  " 
(1  Cor.  xiii.). 

Many  of   the  more  doctrinal  statements  in  these 
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Pastoral  Epistles  are  something  more  than  "  memories  " 
of  past  conversations,  past  ^liberations— more  than 
renunders  of  former  teaching— they  are  evidently 
current  and  well-known  sayings  among  the  Christians 
of  the  years  A.D.  66—67.  Now  they  are  a  well-loved 
line  or  lines  of  a  hymn  to  the  Father,  as  in  the  First 
Epistle,  chap.  vi.  15, 16 ;  now  a  verse  from  a  metrical 
creed  sune  oy  these  believers  of  the  fiirst  days,  as  iq 
chap.  iii.  16  of  the  same  Epistle,  where  the  principal 
events  of  the  divine  and  human  life  of  Christ,  so  far  as 
that  life  was  connected  with  man,  are  set  forth ;  or, 
they  are  evidently  well-known  sayings  which  had 
become  watchwords  of  the  ra]^idly  growing  Church  of 
Christ,  introduced  by  the  striking  formula  "faithful 
is  the  saying.^  There  are  no  less  uian  five  of  these  in 
the  Pastoru  Epistles.  All  these  are  woven  into  the 
tapestry  of  the  writings,  and  contain  many  a  word,  many 
an  enresdon  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  known 
Epiitles  of  Si  Paul ;  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
evident  quotations  from  hymn,  or  creed,  or  sacred 
utterances  of  the  fdth,  that  these  last  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  owe  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  thou^rht  and  of 
expression  which  have  suggested  to  the  critical  minds 
of  so  many  sdiolars  of  our  own  thougthful  age  the 
question— were  tiiese  Epistles  really  the  work  of  the 
great  Apostie  of  the  Gkntiles  P 

n.  Their  Antiientloity.— For  seventeen  centuries 
the  Pastoral  Episties  were  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Pkiul,  and  in  all  the  churches  were  received  among 
the  divindy  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Only  in  this  present  century,  for  certain  reasons  spedfied 
below,  has  thdr  authentidty  been  called  in  question 
by  a  school  of  German  criticism. 

fVom  the  very  earliest  times  we  find  constant  refer* 
ences  to  these  Pastoral  Letters  of  St.  Pkiul.  Although 
there  are  no  exact  quotations  in  those  few  fragments 
we  possess  of  the  writings  of  men  contemporary  with 
or  immediatdy  succeeding  the  Apostles,  still  the  lan- 
guage of  Clement  of  Rome,  Pol^carp  of  Sm^qma,  and 
Igxwius  of  Antioch  (all  three  livmg  and  writing  in  the 
first  century),  seems  to  show  their  familiarity  with  the 
langnage  and  thought  of  these  Epistles. 

Unquestioned  references  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Letters  are  found  in  IreiUBus  (second  century),  Ter- 
tollian  (second  century),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (second 
centnry),  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (second  century). 
Eusebius  (A.D.  320)  without  question  includes  the 
three  Epistles  in  his  catdogue,  among  the  universally 
coi^essed  canonicd  writings.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
the  famous  Fragment  on  the  C!anon  of  Scripture  edited 
by  Muratori,  generally  ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  we  find  these  "three"  classed 
among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

They  are  also  contained  in  the  Peschito-Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  made  in  the  second 
century.  There  never,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
stightest  doubt  in  the  early  Christian  Church  that  the 
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Pastoral  Epistles  were  canonical,  and  written  hj  St. 
Fanl.  The  onlj  doabter,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
the  famous  Gnostic  heretic  Marcion  (second  century), 
who  for  doctrinal  reasons  omitted  these  writinffs  from 
his  canon.  Bat  Marcion  arbitrarily  made  up  nis  own 
Tolnme  of  Scripture,  excluding  what  was  distinctly 
adverse  to  his  peculiar  system.  He  admitted  into  his 
"canon"  only  ten  of  St.  iPaul's  Epistles  and  a  mutilated 
Qospel  of  St  Luke,  omitting  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

We  possess  a  continuous  chain  of  historical  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  can,  then,  aver  that  from  the  very 
days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  one  to 
Titus  were  received  in  all  tiie  churches  as  undoubted 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  were  reverenced  as  Holy 
Scripture.  The  school  of  critics  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above  has  sought  to  undermine  this  testi- 
mony, stretching  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
years,  by  amiments  drawn  from  the  contents  of  these 
three  Epistles. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish : — 

(1)  A  number  of  words  and  phrases  are  found  in 
these  Letters  which  never  occur  in  any  other  of  St. 
Paul's  writings. 

(2)  An  ecdesiastical  organisation  of  a  period  long 
subseouent  to  St.  Paul's  time  apparently  existed  when 
these  t^astoral  Epistles  were  written. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  date  later  than  the  period  included 
in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  are  combated  in  the  three 
Letters. 

(4)  Li  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle  no  period  can  be 
found  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  evident  these  Letters  were  composed. 

We  will  reply  to  these  arguments  very  briefly  :— 

(1)  As  regards  the  unusual  words  and  phrases,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Epistles  or  groups  of 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  composed  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  for  varied  purposes,  and  with  long 
intervals  of  time  between  the  several  writings.  To  a 
certain  extent,  in  each  Epistle  or  group  of  Epistles  we 
should  expect  to  find  its  own  pecmiar  vocabulary :  and 
this  we  find,  for  the  number  of  verbal  peculianties  in 
the  group  of  Letters  we  are  now  considering  does  not 
appear  to  be  greater  than  that  existing  in  other  un- 
doubted Letters  of  the  Apostle.  Prof,  van  Oosterzee, 
of  Utrecht  {Die  Pastordtbriefe,  3rd  edit.  1874),  com- 
pnids  the  number  of  these  peculiar  words  in  the  three 
Epistles  at  one  hundred  and  eighth-eight,  while  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Epnesians,  and  Oolossians 
he  reckons  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  these  verbal 
peculiarities  not  elsewhere  found. 

But  while  verbal  peculiarities  in  this  group  of 
Epistles  do  not  appear  more  numerous  than  in  other 
special  groups  of  writings  by  the  same  hand,  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  these  Letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  which  would  of  themselves  fairly 
have  explamed  a  much  greater  divergence  from  the 
customary  style  and  usual  expressions  fiian  we  actually 
find. 

Here,  and  here  only — ^with  the  exception  of  the  little 
Letter  to  Philemon — ^is  he  writing  to  dear  friends,  not 
to  churehes.  The  official  character  of  the  communica- 
tion is  in  great  measure  here  lost  sight  of.  The  chief 
pastor  is  addressed,  rather  than  the  flock;  and  the 
chief  pastor  in  each  case  is  the  pupil  and  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  writer.  Surely  different  expressions  might 
be  reasonably  looked  for  in  such  Lettere  as  these. 


Afain,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  in  this  last  period 
of  tne  Apostle's  long  life  nis  theological  vocabularr 
would  have  become  materially  enlarged.  This  would 
account  for  his  use  of  certain  new  words  when  he 
wished  to  express  or  reiterate  perhaps  old  thoughts. 

It  should  DC  remembered,  too,  that  he  was  m  these 
Epistles  combating  new  forms  of  heresy  which  were 
rapidly  developing  themselves  in  the  various  growing 
Christian  communities.  What  more  Vikelj  than  that 
the  old  master,  the  wise  and  divinely  inspired  teacher, 
should  have  appropriated  some  of  the  favourite  sayings 
of  his  opi^nents,  the  false  teachers  of  Ephesus  and  the 
Asian  cities — should  have  "borrowed"  from  these  un- 
happy men  their  own  words,  thus  rescuing  them  from 
the  perversions  which  false  philosophy  &d  begun  to 
make  of  them  P 

We  have  already,  in  the  first  section  of  this  short 
Iwhrodwdum,  suggested  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
repeated  use  of  &e  formuliury  "  faithful  is  i^e  saying," 
and  of  other  divine  sayings  which  had  apparently 
grown  into  customaiy  use  in  the  Chureh. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  not  a  forger  who  was 
dedrous  to  introduce  for  a  particular  purpose  a  writing, 
or  writings,  into  the  Ghunui,  under  the  venerated  name 
of  St.  Paul,  have  been  specially  careful  not  to  introduce 
into  his  composition  any  word  or  expression  foreign  to 
the  Apostle  s  most  common  and  best  Imown  termi- 
nology P 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  organisation  to  which  reference 
is  niade  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles  is,  after  all,  of  the 
simplest  description.  The  forms  of  the  government  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  only  slightly  modified  to  suit 
the  exigendes  of  the  mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  congre- 

S^tions  of  Christians,  are  evidently  all  that  existed  at 
e  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  only  marked  innovation  is  that  provision  which 
was  being  made  in  all  the  churches  for  women's  work 
— a  provision  rendered  necessary  from  the  new  position 
which  women,  under  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  £Q» 
disciples,  were  henceforth  to  occupy  in  the  work  and 
life  g£  the  world.  (This  great  and  important  question 
is  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  which  follows.)  And  even  of  thia 
female  or^nisation  we  see  the  germs  in  such  notices  as 
in  Acts  VI.  1 ;  ix.  36—41 ;  xxi.  9 ;  and  in  the  life  and 
work  of  one  like  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  14),  or  PriscilU 
(Acts  xviii.  2  and  26),  &c. 

The  presbvterate,  not  mereljr  in  name,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  the  functions  assigned  to  tne  office,  was 
clearly  adopted  from  the  synagogue,  of  course  with 
such  changes  and  modifications  as  the  new  and  growing 
society  required. 

The  diaconate  also,  in  some  way,  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  Jewish  precedents.  The  very  name, 
"Levites,"  by  which  these  inferior  ministera  of  the 
Church  were  often  called,  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
"order."  Thus  Jerome  (Mp,  27)  distinguishes  them 
from  the  presbyters,  speaking  of  the  deacons  as  "  the 
countless  number  of  Levites.^'  So,  too,  Salvian,  a.d. 
450,  writes  of  the  deacons,  calling  them  "Levites." 
Frequently  in  the  Councils  the  term  *'  Levite  "  is  used 
as  the  peculiar  title  of  the  deacon. 

But  the  diaconate — ^which,  although  probably  oriffi- 
naUy  a  cop^  of  a  Jewish  order  of  mmisters  in  me 
public  services  connected  with  worship  and  religious 
mstniction,  still  may  be  looked  on  as  an  order  especially 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Chureh— existed  long  before 
"  the  last  days  "  of  St.  PauL  Indeed,  it  is  traceable 
back  to  the  very  firet  years  of  the  existence  of  the  little 
Jerusalem  community  of  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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See  Acts  ti.  2 — 6,  where  the  famoiiB  Seven  are  ftp- 
pointed  hj  the  Twelve  Apostles — dickconein  irap&satSs 
^  to  serve  tables." 

The  functions  of  the  "  deacons  of  Ephesos  **  alluded 
to  bj  St.  Paul  were  certainly  not  very  different  ht>m 
the  duties  apparently  performed  by  the  "Seven"  of 
Acts  vi  See,  especially  verses  3, 8,  9, 10,  where  these 
solemnly  ordained  ones  assisted  the  Apostle  in  alms- 
giving, in  the  general  reg^nlation  of  the  Chureh's 
charities,  and  also  appear  to  have  preached  and  taught 
publicly. 

But  there  is  one  argument  for  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  these  Episties  derived  exclusively  from  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  l^isties  themselves. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  century 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  episcopal  office  was 
firmly  and  widely  established.  But  these  Letters  were 
written  before  any  sign  of  episcopal  sovemment  had 
Appeared  in  Gkntile  Christendom.  In  the  Pastoral 
Episties  the  Greek  words  rendered  "  bishop"  and  **  pros- 
bj^r"  (epi8eopo8,pre8bYtero8)  are  applied  indifferentiy 
to  the  same  person.    (See  Note  on  I  Tim.  iii.  1.) 

Too  great  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  vast 
difference  which  existed  between  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  presented  in  the  Pastoral  Episties  and  that 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Letters  of  Igoatius,  written  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  second  century,  even  if  we 
only  admit  as  genuine  the  shorter  form  of  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Igpuiktian  Episties,  or  the  still  briefer 
recension  of  the  three  Syriac  Letters  edited  by  Dr. 
Oureton. 

No  candid  critic  would  surely  sugg^  for  so  vast  a 
development  in  ecclesiastical  oiganisation  a  less  period 
than  thirty  to  forty  vears,  placing  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
in  the  early  part  of  the  secona  centu^.    This  would 

£*ve  as  the  date  of  the  so-called  Pastoral  Letters,  the 
Bt  year  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  later  date  appear  to  be  combated 
in  these  writings.  But  the  false  teachers  referred  to 
here  were  evidently  JudaieUo  in  their  teaching  (see  for 
instance  1  Tim.  i.  7;  iv.  3;  Titus  i.  10— U;  iii  9), 
while  the  Gnostic  teachers  of  the  next  century  were 
strongly  onft- Judaistic.  This  state  of  things  was  no 
doubt  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
And  the  Temple,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
national  system,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  70. 

In  these  Episties  we  have  allusion  to  sdiools  of 
heresies  widely  diifering  from  those  which  opposed  the 
Catholic  Ohurch  in  the  second  century.  Here  we  find  the 
seeds,  but  only  the  seeds,  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teaching. 
Dean  Alford  {Prolegomefna  to  ihe  Pastoral  BpisUesy 
has  well,  though  rouffhly,  painted  the  development  of 
lieresy  in  the  early  £ys  ox  Ohristianity.  In  the  first 
years,  the  principal  enemies  within  the  church  were 
^'Judaising  Christians,"  these  are  alluded  to  in  St. 
Paul's  earlier  Epistles.  "  The  false  teachers  agamst 
whom  Timothy  and  'Htus  were  warned  seemed  to  hold 
ft  position  intermediate  to  the  Apostle's  former  Jndaising 
fldversaries  and  the  subsequent  Gnostic  heretics." 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  heresies  spoken 
lof  in  the  Pastoral  Episties  would  certainly  not  appear 


to  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (a.d.  1G), 

(4)  As  regards  the  last  objection, — ^to  the  critics  who 
seriously  propose  to  throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of 
these  Episties,  alleging  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  Acts, 
a  penod  which  would  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  evident  that  these  writings  were 
composed,  we  reply  that  St.  Paul  lived  and  worked 
after  the  cantivi^  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Acts ;  for  tne  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Church  tells  ns  that  the  appeal  of  St.  Paul  to  Csosar 
(Acts  XXV.  11)  terminated  successfully,  that  after  the 
imprisonment  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
he  was  liberated  a.d.  6%  and  that  he  spent  some  time 
(A.D.  63  to  A.D.  65—66)  in  freedom  before  he  was  again 
arrested  and  condemned. 

The  principal  evidences  for  this  are  found  in  the 
Epistie  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  the  Bomans,  written  in  the  last 
year  of  the  first  century.  "  He,  Paul,  had  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  voest  oefore  bis  martyrdom."  In  a 
Roman  writer  the  "  extremity  of  the  west "  could  only 
signifv  "Spain,"  and  we  know  in  that  portion  of 
his  life  related  in  the  Acts  he  had  never  journeyed 
further  west  than  Italy.  In  the  fragments  of  the 
Canon  called  Muratori's,  written  about  a.d.  170,  we 
read  in  the  account  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  Luke 
relates  to  Theophilus  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, as  also  m  a  separate  place  [Luke  xxii.  31—33] 
he  evidentiy  declares  the  martyroom  of  Peter,  but 

S omits]  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Spain."  Euselnus 
H.  K±  22— A.D.  320)  writes,  "After defending  himself 
successfully  it  is  currentiy  reported  that  the  Apostle 
again  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  was  martyred  under 
Nero." 

St.  Chrysostom  (a.d.  398)  mentions  as  an  undoubted 
historical  fact,  "that  St.  Paul  after  his  residence  in 
Rome  departed  to  Spain."  St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390)  also 
relates,  "  that  St.  Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero  that  he 
might  preach  Christ's  foapel  in  the  West." 

Thus  in  the  Cathohc  Church  in  the  East  and  West 
during  the  three  hundred  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  a  unanimous  tradition  was  current 
that  the  great  Apostle's  labours  were  continued  for  a 
period  extending  over  two  or  three  years  after  his  libe- 
ration from  that  Roman  imprisonment  related  in  Acts 
xxviii  During  this  renewed  season  of  activity,  probably 
in  the  last  year  or  fifteen  months,  the  Episties  to 
Timothv  and  Titus  were  written. 

The  last  of  the  three  Letters,  the  Second  Epistie  to 
Timothv,  was  no  doubt  written  within  a  few  weeks  at 
most  of  the  glorious  end.  We  see,  then,  that  internal 
evidence,  when  carefully  sifted,  instead  of  contra- 
dicting, supports,  with  a  weighty  mass  of  independent 
testimony,  the  unanimous  traoition  of  the  ancient 
Church  which,  with  one  voice,  proceediue  from  the  East 
as  well  as  from  the  West,  pronouncea  the  Pastoral 
Episties  canonical,  receiving  them  as  the  word  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  communicated  tiirough  the  Apostie  PtaL 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE   FIRST   EPISTLE    OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO 

TIMOTHY. 


I.  Timothy.— l^mothy  was  a  natiye  of  the  proyinoe 
of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor— most  probably  of^Lystia, 
a  small  town  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Iconiom,  the  modem  Konieh,  His  father  was  a 
pagan,  but  his  mother  and  grandmother,  Lois  and 
£anice,  were  Jewesses,  eyidentnr  deyont  and  earnest  in 
the  practice  of  the  religion  of  tneir  forefathers.  They 
beciune  Christians,  apparently,  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  yisit  to  Asia  lunor  in  company  with  Barnabas 
(A.D.  46),  (Acts  xiy. ;  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  lii.  15). 

From  Leis  and  Eunice  Timothy  no  doubt  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Some 
fiye  years  later,  in  company  with  Silas  (▲.D.  51),  St. 
Paul  paid  a  second  yisit  to  Asia  Minor.  Moyed  pro- 
bably by  the  deyotion  and  earnestness  of  the  young  son 
of  £umce,  and  seeing  in  him  the  promise  of  a  loyin^ 
and  heroic  life,  St.  Paul  took  IMmothy  in  the  place  of 
Mark,  whose  heart  had  failed  him  in  the  presence  of 
so  maxiy  difficulties  and  dangers.  From  this  time 
(A.D.  51)  Timothy's  life  was  closely  associated  with 
that  of  lus  master. 

He  was  with  the  Gentile  Apostle  in  Macedonia  and 
Corinth  (A.D.  52—53),  (Acts  xvii.  14;  xyiii.  5 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1)  j  with  him  at  i^nesus,  whence  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Cormth  (a.d.  55—^6),  (1  Cor.  iy.  17; 
xyi.  10) ;  with  him  when  he  wrote  from  Macedonia  the 
Second  Corinthian  Letter  (2  Cor.  i.  1);  with  him  at 
Corinth  when  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  Church  (a.d. 
57),  (Bom.  xyi.  21) ;  with  him  when  he  was  retuniing 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  arrested  prior  to  the  long 
captiyity  at  Csesarea  and  Rome  (a.d.  57—58),  (Acts 
XX.  4).  We  find  him  again  speciaUy  mentioned  as  i^e 
Apostle's  companion  during  that  long  Roman  im- 
prisonment (a.d.  61 — 63).  (See  the  i^istles  written 
at  that  period— Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  yerse  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1.) 

After  the  Apostle's  release  from  his  first  great 
captiyity  (a.d.  63),  (see  Chnercd  Introduction  to  ike 
Pastoral  EpisUes),  Timothy,  still  St.  Paul's  companion 
(1 1^.  i.  3),  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
(probably  about  A.D.  64).  While  fulfilling  this  work 
he  receiyed  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (a.d.  64—65) 
which  bear  his  name.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiiL  23)  Timothy  is  alluded  to  as  haying  been  im- 

Erisoned  and  again  liberated.     This  solitary  notice, 
oweyer,  throws  but  little  light  on  the  Me  of  the 


Apostle's  famous  disciple,  except  that  it  seems  to  tell  us 
that  the  pupil's  life  was  full  oi  hardship  and  danger,  as 
was  the  master's,  and  that  the  younger  man  had  well 
learned  the  lesson  of  St.  Paul,  who  &de  him  with  his 
dying  breath  (2  Tim.  ii.  3)  "  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Nicephorus  and  the  ancient  martyrologies  tell  us 
that  Tmiothy  died  by  martyrdom  unoer  the  Emperor 
Domitian  some  time  before  a.d.  96.  Baronius,  howeyer, 
puts  his  martyr  death  a  little  later — A.D.  lOd— ^when 
the  Emperor  Trajan  was  reigning. 

The  accompanying  table  will  assist  the  reader  in 
following  the  life  of  Timothy : — 


Roman 

A.D. 

Emperor 
RsiGNiirG. 

46 

daodiuB. 

Knt  meeting  between  Paul  and 
Timothy,  stiU  a  child,  at  LjBtra 
—probably  in  the  hoiue  of  Eu- 
nice and  Lois. 

51 

Paul  and  SUai  take  Timothy  with 
them  from  Lystra. 

52 

Timothy  accompanies  Paol  in  his 
journey  through  Macedonia. 

63 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  at  Corinth. 

54-56 

Nero. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  at  Rhesus. 
Timotl^  is  with  Paul  at  Corinth. 

67 

,    Paul  writes  Epistle  to  Romans. 

68 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  in  the  jour* 
ney  from  Corinth  to  Asia. 

62-63 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  during  th» 

Roman  imprisonment. 
Paul  leaves  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 
Timothy  receives  the  two  Epistles 

from' Paul. 

64 

65-66 

Not  later  than 
96 

Domitian. 

Alleged  martyrdom  of  Timothy. 

Or,  according 

^ 

to  BaroniuB, 
109 

VTrajan. 

Alleged  martyrdom. 

n.  Date  of  the  Epistle.— The  First  Epistle  ta 
l%mothy  was  written  apparently  in  the  year  65—66, 
while  uie  Apostle  was  pasmng  thropgh  Macedonia, 
after  a  probable  journey  into  Spain  and  a  return 
to  Ephesus,  at  which  diy  he  had  left  l^oiothy  in  charges 
of  the  church* 
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I.   TIMOTHY. 


m.   General  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— No 

fljstematic  arrangement  is  followed  in  this  EpisUe. 
Its  contents  may  be  roughly  divided  into  six  general 
divisions,  coinciding  with  the  six  chapters  :— 

1. — St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of  his  especial  o(Mn- 
mission  at  Ephesns — the  repression  of  a  school  of 
false  teachers  which  threatened  to  subvert  the 
church. 

This  leads  to  a  brief  review  of  the  Apostle's 
own  past  histoiy  (chap.  i.). 

2. — ^The  second  division  is  occupied  mih  directions 
respecting  the  public  worship  of  Christians,  and 
the  parts  which  each  sex  should  take  in  public 
prayer  (chap.  ii.). 

3. — ^Treats  of  the  office-bearers  in  the  church — ^bishops 
(or,  elders),  deacons,  and  deaconesses  (chap.  iii). 

4. — Again  St.  Paul  refers  to  Timothy's  comnussion  in 
respect  to  false  teachers.  He  dwells  upon  the 
deceptive  teaching  of  asceticism,  shovnng  the 
dangers  which  accompanied  such  doctrine.  The 
practical  jKodly  life  of  Timothy  and  his  staff 
would,  after  all,  be  the  best  antidote  to  the 
poison  disseminated  by  these  unreal,  untrue  men 
(chap.  iv.). 

5. — ^Treats  (a)  of  the  behaviour  of  the  church  officials 
to  the  flock  of  Christ;  (&)  of  the  public  charities 
of  the  Church  in  connection  with  destitute  and 
helpless  women;  (c)  of  a  certain  order  of  pres- 
byteral  or  elder  widows,  which,  in  connection 
with  these  charities,  might  be  developed  in  such 


A  Christian  community  as  Ephesus ;  (d)  rules  for 
Timothy,  as  chief  presbvter,  respectii^^  ordina- 
tion and  selection  of  colleagues  in  the  ministry, 
&c.  (chap.  v.). 
6. — ^A  few  plain  comments  on  the  great  social  question 
of  slavery.  How  Christian  shtves  were  to  behave 
in  their  condition.  The  false  teachers  must  be 
sternly  combated  in  their  teaching  on  this  point. 
Timo&y  is  warned  with  solemn  earnestness  against 
oovetousness.  This,  St.  Paul  argues,  was  the  root 
of  all  false  teaching  (chap.  vi.). 

One  golden  thread  seems  to  run  through  this,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  through  the  other  two  Pastoral  Letters. 
St.  Paul's  earnestness  in  these  last  days  of  his  life 
seems  rather  to  expend  itself  in  exhortations  to  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  live  a  good,  pure,  self-denying 
life.  Doctrine,  in  these  last  words  of  the  noble,  gene- 
rous toiler  for  the  Lord,  retreats  a  little  into  the  Back- 
Sound.  It  is  true  that  he  reiterates  in  several  places 
e  grounds  of  a  Christian's  belief — ^that  he  rehearses 
in  plain  and  evidently  well-known  phrases  the  great 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  but  his  last  words 
dwell  rather  on  life  than  on  theology.  The  errors  of 
the  false  teachers  whose  deadly  influence  Timothy  was 
to  counteract  belonged  rather  to  an  evil  life  than  to  a 
false  belief.  The  pure  and  saintly  conduct,  the  pattern 
home  life— these  things,  Timothy  and  his  colleagues 
must  remember,  were  the  surest  antidote  against  the 
poisonous  teaching  and  the  selfish  practice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Lora  Jesus. 
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THE   FIEST   EPISTLE    OF   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE    TO 

TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER  L— <i)  Paiil,  an  apostle  of 
Chap.  i.  1,  2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  com- 
ThesalutatioiL  mandment  of  God  onr 
Saviour,  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  our  hope ;  ^2>  unto  Timothy,  my  own 
son  in  the  faith:  Grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  from  Grod  our  Father  and  Jesus 


AJ).  «. 


Christ  our  Lord.  (^)  As  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  ^^^  .  ^_^^ 
when  I  went  into  Mace-  Timothy  ia 
donia,  that  thou  mightest  ^nfed  *<>  re- 
charge some  that  they  SfXa^dSS! 
teach  no  other  doctrine,  trineB. 
W  neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  end- 


U)  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.— The 
letter  to  l^othy,  though  addressed  to  a  very  dear 
and  intiniate  friend,  was  sent  with  a  two-fold  pnipose. 
It  was  an  affectionate  reminder  from  his  old  master, 
"  Panl  the  Aged,"  to  his  disciple  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  perils  to  wmch  one  in  the  position  of 
Q^othy  wonld  be  exposed  in  the  dty  of  Ephesns;  but 
it  was  also  an  official  command  to  resist  a  powerfnl 
school  of  false  teaching  which  had  arisen  in  tne  midst 
of  that  Ephesian  OhnrSi  over  which  l^othy  was  then 
presiding.  So  St.  Paul  prefaces  his  letter  by  desis^- 
nating  himself  an  Apostle  according  to  the  oommana- 
ment  of  God.  The  commandment  especially  referred 
to  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Acts  xiii.  2:  Separate  me  Bar- 
nabas and  Saol  for  the  work  wherennto  I  hare  called 
them. 

Gk>d  our  Saviour.— This  designation  is  peculiar 
to  the  Pastoral  Epi^es,  but  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  fitly  ascribed  to  the  first  Person  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  in  reference  to  His  redeeming  love 
in  Christ. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  hope.—The 
words  "which  is,"  printed  in  italics  in  the  En^^li^ 
Tersion,  are  better  left  out:  Jeaus  Christ,  (ywr  nope. 
As  St.  Panl  felt  the  end  of  his  course  approaching,  he 
lored  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  Jesus— to  whom, 
during  so  many  weary  years,  ne  had  longed  to  depart 
and  be  with— as  his  hope,  hU  one  glorious  hope.  The 
same  expression  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

<s)  My  own  son  in  the  ftdtJi.-'l^othT  was  St. 
Paul's  very  own  son.  No  fleshly  relationship  existed 
between  the  two,  but  a  closer  and  far  dearer  connection. 
St.  Paul  had  taken  him  while  yet  a  yery  young  man 
to  be  his  companion  and  fellow-labourer  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
He  told  the  Philippian  Ohnrch  he  had  no  one  like* 
minded  (with  l^othy)  who  would  care  for  their  af&drs. 
He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  how  l^otiiy  was  his 
beloved  and  faithful  son  in  the  Lord,  who  would  pnt 
them  in  remembrance  of  his  ways  in  Christ. 

Meroy.—Between  the  usual  salutation  "grace  and 
peace,"  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  introduces 
''mercy."  The  nearness  of  death,  the  weakness  of 
old  1^,  the  dangers,  ever  increasing,  which  crowded 
round  Paul,  seem  to  have  called  forth  from  him  deeper 
egressions  of  love  and  tender  pity.  Jesus  Christ,  nis 
**  hope,"  burned  before  him,  a  guding  star  ever  brighter 
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and  clearer ;  and  the  "  mercy  "  of  Gtod,  which  the  old 
man  felt  he  had  obtained,  he  longed  to  share  with 
others. 

(8)  That  thou  mightest  charge  Bome.--Some 
time  after  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently beyond  the  period  included  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  Acts,  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Timothy  behmd  at 
Ephesns  while  he  pursued  his  journey  towards  Mace- 
donia, and  ^ven  him  the  solemn  charge  here  referred 
to.  The  fa&e  teachers  who  are  disturbing  tiie  Church 
at  Ephesus  are  not  named.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  ring 
of  contempt  in  the  expression  "some,*^  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  names  were  designedly  omitted 
in  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  public  docu- 
ment. The  chief  superintendent  of  the  Ephesian  com- 
munity, doubtless,  knew  too  well  who  were  the  mistaken 
men  referred  to. 

That  they  teaoh  no  other  dootrine.— " Other*' 
— i,e,,  other  than  the  truth.  When  the  Apostle  and 
his  disciple  l^othy  re-visited  Ephesus,  after  the  long 
CsBsarean  and  Boman  imprisonment,  they  found  the 
Church  there  distracted  witn  questions  raised  by  Jewish 
teachers.  The  curious  and  nair-i^Utting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  teachmg  concerning  ^e 
tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  which  m  the 
da^  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  paralysed  aU  real 
spiritual  life  in  Jerusalem,  had  found  its  way  during 
the  Apostle's  long  enforced  absence  into  the  restless, 
ever-c£anging  congregations  at  Ephesus. 

Dangerous  controversies,  disputings  concerning  old 
prophecies,  mingled  with  modem  tnditions,  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  Christian  teachers.    They 

S referred  to  talk  aliout  theoloffy  rather  than  try  to 
ve  the  life  which  men  like  Si  Paul  had  told  uiem 
that  followers  of  Jesus  must  live  if  they  would  be  His 
servants  indeed. 

Unless  these  deadening  influences  were  removed*  the 
faith  of  the  E]^heaan  Church  threatened  to  become 
utterly  impractical.  The  doctrine  these  restless  men 
were  teaching,  and  which  St.  Paul  so  bitterly  condemns, 
seems  to  have  been  no  settled  form  of  neresy,  but 
a  profitless  teaching,  arising  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
from  Jewish  sources. 

(^  Neither  give  heed  to  flAbles.— These  fables 
were,  no  doubt,  purely  Babbinical.  It  was  said  in  the 
Jewish  schools  that  an  oral  Law  had  been  given  on 
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I.  TIMOTHT,  I. 


to  be  BepressecL 


less  genealogies,  which  minister  qnes- 
tions,  rather  than  godly  edifying  which 
is  in  faith :  so  do.     <^)  Now  the  end  of 


the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faitJi  unfeigned :  ^^)  from  which 


Smai,  and  that  this  Law,  a  sncodssion  of  teachers,  from 
the  time  of  Moeee,  had  handed  down.  This  *'  Law  that 
10  upon  the  lip,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  farther  illnstrated 
and  enhurged  by  the  sayings  and  oonunents  of  the  more 
famous  Jewish  Babbis,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
eonstitated  a  supplement  to  the  written  Law  in  the 
Pentateuch.  For  centuries  this  supplementary  code 
was  preserved  by  memory  or  in  secret  rolls,  and  doubt- 
less was  constantly  receivinff  additions.  It  contained, 
along  with  many  wild  and  improbable  legendary  his- 
tories, some  wise  teachings,  lids  strange  coUection  of 
tradition  and  comment  was  committed  to  writing  in  the 
second  centuir  by  Babbi  Jehuda,  under  tiie  ^neral 
name  of  the  Mishna,  or  repetition  (of  the  Law).  Sound 
this  compilation  a  complement  of  discussions  (the 
Gremara)  was  gradually  formed,  and  was  completed  at 
Babylon  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era.  These  works — the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara, 
together  with  a  second  Gemara,  formed  somewhat  earlier 
in  l^alestine — are  generally  known  as  the  Talmud.  The 
influence  of  some  of  these  traditions  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xt.  3). 

Endless  genealogies.— Genealosies  in  their  proper 
sense,  as  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
which  wild  allegorical  interpretations  had  been  ascdgned. 
Such  purely  fanciful  meanings  had  been  already  de- 
veloped by  Philo,  whose  religious  writings  were 
becoming  at  this  time  known  and  popular  in  many  of 
the  Jewish  schools.  Such  teaching,  if  allowed  in  the 
Christian  churches,  St.  Paul  saw  would  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  Gentile  Christendom.  A 
would  inculcate  an  undue  and  exaggerated,  and,  for  the 
ordinary  G^tUe  convert,  an  impossible  reyerence  for 
Jewish  forms  and  ceremonies;  it  would  separate  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  into  two  dassoe  placing 
the  favoured  Jew  in  an  altogether  different  position 
from  the  outcast  Gentile. 

Li  the  Grentile  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles, 
for  some  years  a  life  and  death  struggle  went  on  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow  AposUes 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Babbinical  schools.  Li  these 
earnest  warnings  of  his  Pastoral  Episties  the  g^^eat 
Apostle  of  entile  Christianity  shows  us,  how  <£arly 
he  foresaw  that  if  these  Jewish  fables  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  older  Jewish  teachers  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  training  of  the  new-formed  congregations, 
the  Church  of  Christ  would  shriuk,  in  no  lon^  space  of 
time,  into  the  narrow  and  exclusive  limits  ox  a  Jewidi 
sect.  "Judaism,"  writes  the  anonymous  author  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  '*  was  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  and 
Judaism  very  nearly  became  its  grave." 

Which  minister  question8.~Disputings,  ques- 
tions of  mere  controversy,  inquiries,  which  ooula  not 
possibly  have  any  bearing  on  practical  life. 

Bather  than  godly  edifying  which  is  in 
flEtith. — ^The  rendering  of  the  reading  in  the  more 
ancient  authorities  would  be:  rather  than  the  dis^ 
pensaHon  of  Qod  which  is  in  faith;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  into  Church  teaching  of  these 
Jewish  myths — ^these  traditions  of  the  el£rs,  these 
fanciful  eenealogies — ^would  be  much  more  likely  to 
produce  bitter  and  profitiess  controversy  than  to 
nunister  to  Qod*8  scheme  of  salvation,  designed  by 
God,  and  proclaimed  by  His  Aposties. 

So  do.— The  Apostie,  in  verse  3,  begins  this  sentence 
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of  earnest  exhortation,  but  in  his  fervour  forgets  to 
conclude  it.  The  closing  words  would  naturally  come  in 
hero :  "  For  romember  how  I  besought  thee  when  1  left 
thee  behind  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  on  to  Macedonia, 
to  discourage  and  firmly  repress  all  vain  teaching,  which 
only  leads  to  useless  controversy,  eoldo  now ;  "or,  so  I 
repeat  to  you  now.  (This  is  l>etter  and  more  forcible 
than  the  words  supplied  in  the  English  vereion :  "  so 
do.") 

(5)  Now  the  end.— The  Greek  word  should  be 
translated  BtU  the  end.  Though  Timothy  must  resist 
and  oppose  these  false  teachers  with  all  courage  and 
firmness,  still  he  must  not  f oi^et  what  was  the  rw  end, 
the  aim,  the  purpose  of  all  Christian  teaching,  which, 
the  Apostle  reminds  him,  is  Love. 

Of  tlie  commandment.— There  is  no  reference 
here  to  the  famous  commandments  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.  "Commandment"  may  be  paraphrased  in 
this  place  by  "practical  teaching." 

With  the  false  teachere'  sickly  "fables."  which  only 
led  to  disputing,  St.  Paul  contrasts  that  "healthy 
practical  teaching,"  the  end  and  aim  of  which  was 
love,  or  charity. 

Charity .  — That  love,  or  broad,  comjprehensive 
charity,  towards  men,  so  nobly  described  m  1  Cor. 
xiii. 

Out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
soience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned.— This  broad,  all- 
embracing  love,  or  charity,  emanates  only  from  "a  pure 
heart:"  t.e.,  a  heart  free  from  selfish  desires  and  evil 
passions.  The  "  pure  in  heart "  alone,  said  the  Lord, 
m  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  8),  shall  enjoy 
tiie  beatific  vision  of  God. 

And  of  a  good  oonscience.— This  "charity" 
must  idso  sprinjr  from  a  consdence  unburthened  of  its 
load  of  ffuut,  &om  a  conscience  sprinkled  with  the 
predous  hlood,  and  so  reconciled  to  God. 

And  of  fisdth  iinfeigned.~And,  lasti^,  the  root  of 
this  "  charity  " — ^the  end  and  aim  of  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  gospel  preached  bv  the  Aposties— must  be  sought 
in  "a  faith  unfeigned,  in  a  faith  that  consists  in 
something  more  than  in  a  few  high-sounding  words, 
which  lay  dum  to  a  sure  confidence  that  is  not  felt. 
The  "unfeigned  faith  "  of  St.  Paul  is  a  faith  rich  in 
works  rather  than  in  words. 

Without  this  faith,  so  real  that  its  fruits  are  ever 
manifest,  there  can  be  no  good  conscienoe;  without 
this  consdence^  washed  by  the  predous  blood,  there  can 
be  no  pure  heart. 

The  error  of  the  teadiera  of  whom  l^othy  was 
warned,  we  see  from  the  next  verse,  consisted  not  so 
much  in  i^iae  doctrines  as  in  an  utter  neglect  of  incul- 
cating the  necesdty  of  a  pure,  self-denying  life.  ^  They 
§  referred  curious  questions  and  speculative  inquiries  U) 
^e  grave,  simple  gospd  teaching  which  led  men  to  live 
an  earnest,  lovme  life. 

(^  From  which  some  having  swerved  have 
tamed  aside.— This  sentence  is  rendered  more  accu- 
rately :  From  which  some,  having  gone  wide  in  aim^ 
have  turned  themselves  cudde.  These  words  seem  to 
tell  us  that  these  teachere  had  once  been  in  the  right 
direction,  but  had  not  kept  in  it;  indeed,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy  it  is 
clear  that  these  persons  not  only  had  been,  but  were 
still,  reckoned  among  the  Christian  congregations  of 
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oj'*  the  Law"  of  Moses. 


some  Imving  swerved  ^  have  turned  aside 
unto  vain  jangling ;  (^)  desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law;  understanding 
neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.  (^>  But  we  know  that  the  law 
is    good,    if   a   man   use   it  lawfully; 


1  OT,nataimibigaL 


W  knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the 
lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly 
and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane, 
for  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers 
of   mothers,    for    manslayers,    <^)    for 


the  Ephesian  Glmrch.  The  presiding  presbyter  ap- 
pointed by  St.  Paul  oonld  have  exercised  no  possible 
authority  over  any  not  reckoned  in  the  Church's  pale. 

IJnto  vain  jangling. — These  men,  haying  missed 
the  true  aim  of  the  commandment,  have  now  turned 
themselyes  to  vain,  empty  talking,  which  could  lead  to 
nothing  except  wranglmgs  and  angry  disputations. 

(7)  Desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law.— 
•'  Desiring,"  though  they  really  were  not.  They  coveted 
the  respect  and  mfluence  which  was  eyer  paid  to  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses;  but  these 
men  utterh*  failed  to  understand  the  real  spiritual 
meaning  of  that  Law  which  they  pretended  to  teach. 
Similar  pretenders  in  a  neighbouring  Church,  some 
years  later,  received  from  anouier  Apostle--St.  John^a 
stem  rebuke  for  such  pretensions.  "I  know,"  wrote 
St.  John  to  the  Christiuis  of  Smyrna,  **  the  blasphemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm. — ^A  wise  teacher  must  under- 
stand what  he  teaches,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
dear  in  his  own  mind  that  what  he  teaches  is  true. 

The  false  teachers  are  here  chaiged  (1)  with  not 
imderstanding  the  wild  fables  and  traditions  upon 
which  their  teaching  was  based,  and  (2)  with  not  com- 
prehending the  things  whereof  they  make  their  as- 
sertions :  uiat  is,  they  had  no  real  belief  in  those  gpreat 
truths  which  really  underlie  that  Law  with  which  they 
were  meddling. 

(8)  But  we  know.— Better,  Now  we  know :  a  strong 
expression  of  his  knowledge,  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  spoke  with  the  consdoas  antho- 
riiy  of  an  Apostle,  oonndant  of  the  troth  ot  what  he 
preached  and  taught. 

That  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
ftilly.— •*  The  Law  is  good,"  St.  Paul  dedared  with 
apostolic  authoritative  knowledge,  "  should  a  man — i.e., 
a  teadier  of  the  Law — ^make  use  of  it  lawfully;  if  he 
should  use  it  so  as  to  make  men  consdous  of  their  sins, 
consdous  that  of  themselves  they  deserve  no  mercy, 
only  punishment."  To  press  this  sorrowful  knowledge 
was  the  Law's  true  work  upon  men.  It  was  never 
intended  to  supply  materials  for  casuistry  and  idle, 
profitless  aiKumeuts.  It  was  never  meant  as  a  svstem 
out  of  which  man  might  draw  material  for  self -aecep- 
tion.  It  was  never  meant  as  a  system  through  which  a 
man  mi^ht  imagine  that  by  a  compliance,  more  or  less 
rigid,  with  its  outer  ritual  he  was  satisfying  all  the 
hiffher  requirements  of  justice  and  truth. 

W  Knowing  this.— The  teacher  of  the  Law,  being 
aware  of  this  great  truth,  now  to  be  detailed— viz. : — 

That  the  fiiw  is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man.— The  stem  Mosaic  Law  was  enacted  centuries 
before  the  Messiah  Jesus  had  given  to  men  His  new 
Law.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  not,  then,  enacted  for  a 
"  righteous  man  " — ^that  is,  for  a  Christian  in  the  true 
sense  of  tJie  word,  who  has  sought  and  found  justi- 
ficaiion  by  fsith  in  Jesus,  and  who,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  living  a  new  life.  In  other  words,  the 
**  teacher/'  Paul  says,  must  teach  the  flodc  of  Ephesus 
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(1)  the  true  use  of  the  prohibUiona  of  the  Law,  vis., 
that  they  served  to  convince  a  man  of  his  hopeless 
condition;  they  showed  him  he  was  a  slave  to  sin, 
from  which  wretched  bondage,  the  Law,  which  made 
hixv.  bitterly  consdous  of  his  condition,  gave  him  no 
assistance  U)  free  himself;  (2)  the  "teacher"  was  to 
press  home  to  the  people  that  the  Law,  good  though  it 
was,  if  used  as  a  means  to  open  men's  eyes  to  see  their 
true  condition,  was  not  made  for  them  if  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  righteous — that  is,  if  they  had 
found  acceptance  in  the  Redeemer.  In  the  case  of 
these  justified  and  sanctified  ones  the  moral  law  was 
written  in  their  hearts  and  was  embodied  in  their  lives. 

But  for  the  lawle88.~Now  the  Law  was  not 
made  for  the  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  whom  St. 
Paul  trusted  formed  the  main  body  of  the  congregation 
of  believers  in  Ephesus,  and  in  every  city  where  men 
and  women  were  found  who  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  who  struggled  to  follow  their  dear 
Master's  footsteps.  It  was  made  centuries  before  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  walked  on  earth,  as  a  great  protest  against 
the  every-day  vices  which  dishonoured  Israel  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  terrible  enumeration 
of  sins  and  sinners  in  these  9th  and  10th  verses,  while 
following  the  order  of  the  andent  Tables  of  Sinai,  seema 
to  allude  pointedly  to  the  vices  espedally  prevalent  in 
that  day  in  the  great  centres  of  the  Roman  empire. 

And  disobedient. — More  aoeuzately  rendered, 
unruly,  or  inaubordinate. 

For  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners.^These  four 
terms  with  which  the  Apostle  opens  his  sad  list  of 
those  for  whom  the  Law  was  enacted,  generally  denote 
those  who  care  nothing  for  human  law,  and  who  despise 
all  obedience;  who  lo  their  careless  neglect,  for  all 
constituted  authoriiies,  unite  irreligion  and  contempt 
for  all  sacred  things. 

For  unholy  and  proflEme. — ^The  persons  desig- 
nated in  these  terms  are  those  wanting  in  inner  purity 
— men  who  scofE  at  holiness  of  life  and  character  in  its 
deepest  sense.  These  six  classes  may  be  assumed  in 
general  terms  to  indude  the  prohibitions  of  the  first 
four  Commandments  (the  First  Table,  as  it  is  termed), 
where  sins  against  Gkxi  are  especially  dwelt  upon. 
The  sins  against  man,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Second  Table  (Commandments  live 
to  Ten),  are  included  in  the  following  enumeration  of 
wrong-doers. 

For  murderers  of  flSrthers  and  murderers  of 
mothers. — ^The  original  Greek  expresdons  here  re- 
quire the  milder  rendering,  smiters  of  fathera  ar^d 
smMera  of  mothers,  and  refer  to  persons  of  various  ages 
who  refuse  all  reverence,  even  all  kindly  treatment,  to 
their  parents.  The  words  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
exactly  explain  this  unnatural  conduct. 

0^)  For  menstealers. — ^After  enumerating  the 
transgressors  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Comman£nents 
against  murder  and  adultery,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  class 
well  known  in  the  Roman  world  of  his  day— perhap« 
the  worst  class  of  offenders  against  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment— ^the  "  slave-dealers." 

For  liarsi  for  peijured  persons.— In  these 
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whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile 
themselves  with  mankind,  for  men- 
stealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured  persons, 
and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine;  ^^^)  ac- 
cording to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  wluch  was  committed  to 


my  trust.  W  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  chap,  i  12—20. 
me,  for  that  he  counted  me  F^^^jJ^*^ 
faithful,  putting  me  into  the  o^nvenioii  aud 
(13)  -^ho  was  be- 


oommiBBiozL 


minist 

fore  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 

injurious:  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because 


inclnBiye  tenns  St.  Fftnl  apparently  reckona  all  who 
break  the  solemn  Ninth  chiurge  ^ven  on  Sinai,  which 
forbade  false  witness  against  a  neighbour.  Among  the 
sins  which  especially  excite  the  hot  wrath  of  the  first 
inspired  teacners  of  Christianity,  "want  of  truth*' 
appears  singularly  prominent.  One  after  the^therof 
the  Apostles,  in  cuserent  language,  express  their  deep 
abhorrence  of  this  too  common  sin,  which,  in  St.  John's 
feryid  words,  will  suffice  to  exclude  from  the  city  of 
the  blessed  (Bey.  xxii.  15). 

And  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine.— In  this  broad  and 
ffenend  summaiy,  with  which  St.  Paul  concludes  his 
oreadf  ul  catalofl^e,  the  prohibition  of  the  Tenth  Ck)m- 
mandment  against  "  ooyetousness "  is  doubtless  in- 
cluded. In  £he  words  "sound  doctrine" — an  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  this  group  of  Epistles — a  snarp 
contrast  is  suggested  to  the  *' sickly  and  unhealthy'* 
teaching  of  the  false  teachers,  with  their  foolish  legends 
and  allegories — a  teaching  which  suggested  controyersy 
and  useless  disputes,  and  had  no  practical  influence  at 
all  upon  life, 

W  According  to  the  glorious  gospel.— All 
that  St.  Paul  had  been  saying  concerning  the  Law — ^its 
true  work  and  its  only  work— was  no  mere  arbitrary 
conception  of  his  own ;  it  was  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  which  his  Master  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  the  gospel  which  taught  so  dearly  that 
the  Law  was  for  the  condemnation  of  sinners — ^tkat  it 
was  for  those  alone  who  do  not  accept  the  easy  yoke 
and  the  li^ht  burden  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Of  the  Dlessed  Gk>d.—- The  whole  sentence  is  more 
accurately  translated,  CLceording  to  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  the  bleaeed  Ood.  (Gomp.  2  Cor.  iy.  4.)  "  The 
glory  of  the  blessed  God,"  whether  as  shown  in  the 
suffering  of  Christ  or  in  the  riches  of  His  great 
mercy,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  and  reyeal^  by 
the  gospel;  in  other  words,  the  "contents"  of  the 
ffospel  is  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Qod,  Gkd  is  called 
here  "blessed,"  not  only  on  account  of  His  eternal 
and  changeless  perfection,  but  also  on  account  of  His 
blessed  gift  of  lorgiyeness,  offered  to  all  sinners  who 
accept  His  gospel  (»  loye. 

Which  was  oommitted  to  my  trust. — ^This 
precious  deposit,  this  "  trust,"  the  gospel  of  the  glory 
of  God,  was  perhaps,  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  his  truest  title 
to  honour.  When  we  inquire  more  closely  what  was 
exactly  meant  by  "  the  gospel  committed  to  his  trust," 
something  more  definite  seems  to  be  required  than  the 
{general  answer  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Church, 
mtrusted  with  the  proclamation  of  his  Master's  blessed 
message.  If  this  were  all,  St.  Paul's  loyed  title  to 
honour  would  haye  been  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him, 
but  would  haye  been  shared  by  many  another  in  that 
grreat  company  of  prophets,  teachers,  and  eyangelists 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  St.  Paul  rather  seems 
io  haye  gloried  in  some  peculiar  and  most  precious 
trust.  Was  it  not  possibly  in  that  Goroel  of  "  Luke," 
which  some  of  the  most  yenerated  of  the  fathers  tell 
OS  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  mention  as  the  GkMpel 


written  by  him  P  (Irensaus,  Origen,  Jerome.)  It  was^ 
perhaps,  Uus  blessed  priyilege  of  haying  been  ju^U^ed 
worthy  to  compile,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost— or,  at  ul  eyents,  largely  to  furnish  materials 
for— one  of  the  precious  records  of  his  adorable 
Master's  earthly  life  and  work  and  suffering  which  St< 
Paul  loyed  to  tell  of  as  his  proudest  title  to  nonour. 

To  his  own  disciples — as  well  as  to  those  who  dis- 
puted his  apostolic  authority— he  would  now  and  again 
refer  to  this,  the  highest  of  all  honours  bestowea  on 
him  by  his  Master;  but  there  the  boasting  of  the  holy 
and  humble  man  of  Gkxi  ended.  Thougn  the  blessed 
eyangelist  St.  Paul  knew  his  work  was  for  all  the  ages, 
the  true  humility  of  the  noble  senrant  of  Jesus  appears 
in  the  substitution  of  "Luke"  for  "St.  Paul**— the 
scribe's  name  in  place  of  that  of  the  real  author. 

(12)  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me. — Better  rendered,  who  hath  given 
me  strength  within.  The  ancient  authorities  here  are 
diyided ;  the  majority  omit  the  first  word  of  the  yerse, 
the  connecting  "ana.''  With  or  without  this  word, 
the  sense  is  much  the  same ;  for  on  the  words, "  the 
gospel  .  .  .  committed  to  my  trust,"  the  Apostle 
pauses,  oyerwhelmed  with  the  flood  ofgrateful  memories 
which  such  a  thought  let  loose.  "  How  I  thank  Clod," 
wrote  St.  Paul,  "  ^mo  hath  strengthened  me  within,  with 
this  power  to  bear  witness  to  my  Master ! — me  of  all 
persons,  who  was  once  a  blasphemer  of  His  royal  name  I 
What  an  example  I — ^your  teacher,  the  founder  of  this 
Church  of  Ephesus — am  of  the  transforming  grace  of 
the  gospel — of  its  sweet,  mighty  power  to  forgiye 
sins.'  It  was  the  thought  of  the  great  loye,  passing 
f ,  of  the  tender,  pitiful  mercy  which  sn 


f  ered  so  won£ous  a  trust  to  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  sudi  a  sinner,  that  called  forth  the  ejaculation  of 
deep  thankfulness  we  read  in  the  twelfth  and  following 
yerses. 

If  we  ask  more  particularly  respecting  the  exact  way 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  "  enabled,"  or  "  strengthened  St. 
Paul  within,"  we  must  think  of  his  strange  power  of 
winning  men  to  his  Master's  side ;  we  must  remember 
his  miraculous  gifts  oyer  disease  and  eyen  death ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  strength  of  endurance,  that 
braye,  sweet  patience  which  mtSie  his  life  of  suffering 
borne  for  Cmist  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  an  example 
for  men. 

For  that  he  counted  me  ftdthftd.—The  All- 
seeing,  knowing  from  the  beginning  that  St.  Paul  would 
continue  stead&st  and  true,  selected  him  as  "  His  chosen 
yessel"  to  bear  His  name  and  the  glad  news  of  His 
salyation  into  many  lands. 

It  is  obseryable,  howeyer,  that  this  very  faithfulnesa, 
this  unflinching  steadfastneea,  which  seems  to  haye 
been  the  reason  why  the  Lord  chose  him  for  his  gpreat 
work,  St.  Paul,  in  a  well-known  and  remarkable  pas^ 
si^,  refers  to  as  a  gift  of  grace  which  he  had  ob- 
tamed  in  mercy  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  yii.  25). 

W  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  per- 
seoutor*  and  injiirioiiB.~In  these  words  of  Utter 
self -accusation,  St  Paul  sums  up  the  characteristic 
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I.    TIMOTHY,    I.  Sinners,  of  whom  Paul  tauChi^. 


I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.  ^*>  And 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 
abundant  with  £aith  and  love  which  is 


in  Christ  Jesus.  (^>  This  is  a  faithfol 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 


features  of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  younff  Pharisee 
leader,  as  a  popular  Jewish  patriot.  The  c^ed  of  his 
intense  hatred  and  of  his  burning  antagonism  durinff 
these  neyer-to-be-forgotten  days  was  that  very  Lord, 
from  whom  later  he  had  received  such  unspeakable 
gifts.  He  knew  he  had  been  "  a  blasphemer  "  of  that 
dear  Master  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  terrible  word, 
since,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  that :  "  He  who  had  seen 
Stephen  die  for  Christ,  and  after  this  did  not  cease  to 
pant  like  a  wild  beast  for  the  blood  of  the  Church,  must 
have  kno¥m  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  simply 
reviling  men  but  of  blaspheming  God."  And  "a 
persecutor,"  for,  to  quote  his  ovm  words  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  zjdi.  4)) :  "I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death, 
binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and 
women."  (Comp.,  too,  Acts  xxv.  11:  "I  compelled 
them  to  blaspheme.")  And  "  injurious  "  (or,  more  ac- 
curately rendered,  a  doer  of  outrage),  as  he  must  well 
have  remembered  the  events  referred  to  in  the  history 
of  the  Acts  (ix.  1)  in  the  words:  "Saul,  vet  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord." 

But  I  obtained  mercy.'-The  Apostle,  his  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  gratitude,  contrasts  his 
Master's  mercy  with  his  own  want  of  it ;  the  " mercy" 
shown  to  him  consisting  in  something  very  different  to 
simple  forgiveness  of  a  g^reat  wrong.  In  St.  Paul's 
case  the  p^on  was  crowned  by  manv  a  noble  gift  be- 
stowed by  that  pitif id  King  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
wronged. 

Because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.— 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  throws  a  gleam  of 
light  on  some  of  the  hard,  questions  which  jperplex  us 
when  we  meditate  on  the  prmciples  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Yeiy  little  is  told  us  as  to  the  doom  of  those 
who  have  not  heard,  or  else  have  failed  to  understand, 
the  message  of  Christ.  StUl,  from  even  such  scanty 
teaching  as  is  contained  in  the  words  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  zii.  31,  32 ; 
Luke  zxiii.  34,  we  gather  that  there  is  an  igno- 
rance which  at  least  greatly  modifies  the  guilt  of  un- 
belief;  we  learn  at  l^st  tms  much — suck  a  sinner  is 
not  out  qf  ike  pale  of  the  operaiion  of  diffine  mercy. 
But  in  spite  of  these  nints — ^f  or  they  are  little  more — 
of  the  almost  limitless  area  of  the  divine  mercy, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  overmuch  these 
blessed  intimations  of  the  possimlUy  of  a  men^  far 
more  extended  than  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
inspired  utterances  would  lead  us  to  expect;  for,  after 
all,  the  words  and  teaching  of  the  mer&fnl  Bedeemer 
Himself  (Luke  xii.  48)  seem  to  point  to  a  mitigation 
of  punishment,  rather  than  to  a  complete  f  oigiveness,  of 
sins  committed  under  circumstances  of  perhaps  partial 
ignorance.  "He  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes." 

(14)  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 
abundant.— The  thou^t  of  his  Master's  great  love  to 
one  who  once  reviled  Him  so  bitterly,  and  who  had 
spent  his  strength  in  trying  to  undo  His  servants'  work, 
seems  to  have  pressed  with  overwhelming  force  on  St. 
Paul,  who  struggled  to  find  words  which  should  express 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  loving  tenderness  which  had 
transformed  the  cruel  persecutor  into  the  favoured 
Apostle.    The  Greek  word  translated  "  was  exceeding 
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abundant"  is  very  rare,  and  possesses  a  superlative 
force. 

With  tsdth  and  love.— He  sums  up  the  divine 
mercy  showed  to  him  in  the  three  words :  grace,  faith, 
and  love.  Grace,  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God  to  him; 
faith  and  love,  the  results  of  the  exceeding  abundant 
gift  of  grace. 

Faith :  not  merely  a  childlike  trust  in  Christ,  but  a 
belief  which  accepted  Christ  as  the  hoi>e  of  an  other- 
wise hopeless  world ;  and  love,  which  includes  love  to 
man  as  well  as  love  to  God,  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
former  cruelty  and  hatred;  for,  instead  of  blaspheming, 
now  he  believed  on  Him  whom  he  once  reimed,  am 
instead  of  persecuting  the  followers  of  Jesus,  now,  in 
his  great  love  for  them,  he  spent  himself.  Then,  over- 
whehned  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  he,  the  enemy 
of  Grod,  had  obttuned  ihe  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and 
conscious,  from  his  own  sweet  and  bitter  experienoes, 
what  that  merey  of  God  bestowed  on  a  sinner  signified, 
he  gave  utterance  to  one  of  those  bright  watcnwords 
of  the  faith,  with  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  days 
used  to  comfort  and  encourage  one  another,  and  which, 
perhaps,  better  than  any  other  words,  gave  expression 
to  the -burning  thoughts  which  rose  up  from  his  grate- 
ful heart. 

(15)  This  is  a  faithftQ  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.— This  striking  formula  in  the  New 
Testament,  found  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  here  and 
in  chap.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  Titus  iii.  8 ;  and  the 
somewhat  similar  expression,  ''these  sayings  fwords'] 
are  faithful  and  true,"  Bev.  xxi.  5;  xxii.  o,  were 
formulas  expressing  weighty  and  memorable  truths, 
well  known  and  often  ropeated  by  the  brotherhood  of 
Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  the  faith.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  rehearsed  constantly  in  the  assemblies,  till  they 
became  well-known  watchwords  in  the  various  churches 
scattered  over  the  Mediterranean-washed  provinces 
of  the  Boman  empire;  and  in  these  "sayrngs"  we 
see,  ^rhaps,  the  germs  of  the  great  cr^ds  of 
Christianitv.  [1  Tim.  iii.  1,  perhaps,  as  usually  under- 
stood, hardly  falls  under  this  category  of  **  watehwoida 
of  the  faith,"  unless  St.  Chrysostom's  interpretation  of 
the  text  be  followed,  which  refers  **  the  faithful  saying  " 
te  the  solemn  truths  which  immediately  preceded  it  in 
chap,  ii.] 

That  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world.— 
This  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  pre-existenoe  of 
Christ.  He  came  into  the  world,  leaving  the  gloiy 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (see 
John  xvi.  28;  xvii.  5;  Eph.  i.  3,  4).  And  the  puipoee 
for  which  he  came  into  the  world  is  stated  distmctiy  in 
the  next  sentence. 

To  save  sinners. — ^There  are  no  details  given 
respecting  this  salvation.  The  "sinners"  here  men- 
tioned is  a  broad,  inclusive  term.  It  includes,  besides 
Jews,  the  ontcastfl  of  the  Gentiles  without  hope  and 
without  Qod—aU  the  lost,  irrespective  of  race  or 
time.  In  the  Lord's  own  blessed  words :  "  The  Son  of 
Man  was  come  te  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost"  (Luke  xix.  10). 

Of  whom  I  am  chief.— The  intense  humility  of 
the  strange,  beautiful  character  of  the  Gentile  Apostle 
prompted  this  bitter  expression.  St.  Paul,  it  has  been 
well  said,  knew  his  own  sins  by  experience,  and  eveiy 
other  man's  per  speculcdionem,    m  another  place  a 
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to  save  siimers ;  of  whom  I  am  chief. 
<")  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ 
might  shew  forth  all  longsufPering,  for 
a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here- 
after believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting. 


(^  Now  xmto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible,  the  only  wise  (xod,  he 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  <^)  This  charge  I  commit  unto 
thee,  son  Timothy,  according  to  the 
prophecies  which  went  before  on  thee, 


ftimflMy  feeling  leads  him  to  style  himself  as  **  lees  than 
the  least  of  all  saints"  (Eph.  iii.  8).  He  had  been  in 
time  ^t  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  the  Lord  that  no 
preachmg  of  the  disciples  was  effectual  to  work  his  con- 
yernon.  In  his  case,  to  overcome  his  intense  hatred  of 
the  Name,  it  needed  a  special  appearance  of  the  Bisen 
One. 

06)  Howbeit  for  this  oause  I  obtained  meroy. 
— ^In  spite  of  this  deep  conscioosness  of  his  goilt,  faith 
and  confidence  in  his  own  salvation  seem  never  to  have 
wavered.  He  speaks  of  this  with  all  certainty,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  ns  with  great  clearness  why  Christ  saved 
him,  the  chief  of  sinners. 

That  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew 
forth  all  longsuflbring.— If  Ohrist  could  show  mercy 
to  him,  surely  in  after  times  the  greatest  of  sinners  need 
never  doubt  the  Redeemer's  power  and  will  to  save. 
St.  Paul's  conversion  foretold  many  a  patient  waitinfi^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  much  long-suffering,  whi£ 
would  never  hurry  to  punish  His  enemies,  but  which 
would  tarry  long,  in  the  hope  of  the  sinner  repenting 
while  it  was  yet  time. 

For  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe  on  him.~Men  were  to  learn  that  such  con- 
versions as  his  were  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  no 
uncommon  occurrences — conversion  of  blasphemers,  of 
persecutors,  whom  the  Lord  would  tarry  long  for,  till 
tiiey,  too,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  should 
admowledge  Hmi.  Thus  to  M  sinners  was  St.  Paul 
ajpattem — an  example  of  the  Lord's  long-suffering,  of 
His  T>atient  waiting.  His  gracious  Ma^r  had  dealt 
with  nim  like  a  king,  who,  when  judging  the  case  of  a 
rebel  city,  pardons  the  chief  rebeL  If  God  would 
redeem  Saul  the  persecutor,  none  need  despair  of 
finiling  mercy. 

To  life  everlasting.— And  the  goal— which  ky 
before  these  poor  redeemed  sinners,  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
in  faith  and  loving  trust  in  Jesus  had  found  peace 
and  acceptance — ^was  eternal  life. 

W  Now  unto  the  King.— The  wonderful  chain  of 
thoughts  (verses  12 — 16)  which  so  well  illustrate  the 
jrreat  assertion  of  verse  15 — "  that  Jesus  Ohrist  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " — St.  Paul  closes  with 
a  noble  ascription  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  the 
great  God. 

This  doxdogy  is  addressed  to  no  one  Person  of  the 
ever  blessed  Irinity,  but  is — as  has  been  sidd  with 
great  truth — **  a  grand  testimon^r  to  the  monotheism  of 
St.  Paul :  the  Gkohead,  the  Trini^  of  his  worslup,  is  a 
sublime  unity.  To  this  Eternal,  Incorruptible  One  be 
glory  and  honour  unto  the  ages  c^  the  ages.    Amen." 

EltemaL — ^More  accuratelv  rendered,  {to  ike  King) 
of  the  ages.  The  King  of  the  Ages  is  the  sovereign 
mspenser  and  disposer  of  the  ages  of  the  world. 
There  is  no   reference  at  all   here  to   the    Gnostic 


Immortal  (or  ineommtible). — ^This  epithet  and  the 
following  on&— "invisible  ' — are  connected  with  "  Gk)d," 
not,  witn  the  preceding  clause,  **  to  the  King  of  the 
Ages."  God  IS  immortal,  in  contrast  with  the  beings 
€f  earth,  and — 


Inyiflibley  in  contrast  with  the  visible  creation. 

The  only  wise  Q^od.—The  only  Qod,  the  most 
ancient  authorities  omitting  "wise."  "Only,"  as  in 
chap.  vi.  15 :  "  the  blessed  and  only  potentate."  "  The 
only  God,"  a  contrast  to  the  multitude  of  created 
spirits,  angels,  principalities,  powers,  &c.  (See  1  Cor. 
rai,  6,  6.) 

For  ever  and  ever.— Literally,  to  the  apes  of  the 
ages,  to  all  eternity — a  Hebraistic  expression  for  a 
duration  of  time  superlatively  (infinitely)  long. 

(18)  This  charge  I  oommit  unto  mee,  son 
Timothy.— The  nature  of  the  chai^  which  he  com- 
mitted to  l^mothv  must  be  gathered  from  ihe  solemn 
words  and  thoughts  of  the  foregoing  passage — ^verses 
15, 16.  The  sum  of  it  was  that  men  should  put  their 
whole  trust  in  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  and  who  alone  was  able  to  lead  them  into  ever- 
lasting life.  There  is  something  verv  solemn  in  St. 
PaiQ's  pressing  home  this  charge  to  TimoUiy,  and  in- 
voking ihe  memory  of  the  prophecies  which  went  before 
on  him.  The  charge  was  the  last  precious  heritage,  the 
priceless  treasure  which  the  old  master,  feeling  that  for 
him  the  end  was  not  far  distant,  would  leave  to  his 
favourite  disciple — ^his  own  dear  son  in  the  faith. 
Anxious  above  measure  for  the  loved  group  of  Asian 
churches,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre,  foreseeing 
that  the  present  perils  and  dangers  from  within  and 
without  would  rapidly  close  round  the  congregations, 
and  placing  his  great^t  earthly  hope  on  the  st^idf  ast- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  his  own  dear  disciple  whom  he 
had  left  there  as  a  shepherd  to  the  sheep,  he  charges 
his  son  Timothy,  by  the  memory  of  those  strange  pro- 
phetic utterances  which,  years  before,  had  been  made 
over  him  (Acts  xviL  1, 2)  in  Lystra  or  Derbe,  and  which, 
perhaps,  had  first  induced  him  to  choose  the  young  son 
of  Eunice  as  his  friend  and  companion,  to  hold  fast 
the  blessed  doctrine  which  taught  men  to  put  their 
whole  trust  in  Jesus  Ohrist. 

According  to  the  prophecies  which  went 
before  on  thee. — These  prophetic  utterances  seem  to 
have  been  not  unf  requent  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  were  among  the  precious  gifts  which  enriched  and 
encouraged  the  Ohurch  of  the  first  days.  We  read  of 
them  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  1,  2),  at  Oorinth  (1  Oor.  xiv.),  at  OsBsarea  (Acts 
xxi.  8—10). 

In  the  case  of  IXmothy  they  appear  to  have  been  far- 
seeing  glances  into  the  life  and  the  work  and  the 
teachmg  of  the  future  Ohristian  leader;  here  the  last 
named— the  doctrine  and  teaching — is  especially  re- 
ferred to.  The  prophecies  in  question  were  uttered,  no 
doubt,  over  him  at  his  ordination,  and,  possibly,  some  of 
them  at  his  baptism. 

That  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good 
warflare.— Better  rendered,  tha^  thou  in  them,  Ac. 
St.  Paul  committed  the  sacred  charge  to  Timothy  con- 
cerning the  faith  in  full  confidence  that,  in  accordance 
with  those  well-remembered  glorious  predictions  which 
had  been  made  foretelling  his  future  ^eal  and  success 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  in  these — 
accoutrea   in  uiese   as   his  spiritual   protection  and 
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that  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good 
warfare ;  ^)  holding  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  put 
away  concerning  faith  have  made  ship- 
wreck :  (20)  Qf  whom  is  Hymensens  and 
Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 


A.D.  m. 
1  Or,  dtifre. 


Satan,  that   they  may  learn   not   to 
blaspheme. 

CHAPTEE  n.— W  I  exhort!  there- 
fore, that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,    intercessions,  and  giving   of 


Armour — ^l^othy  wonld  wage  his  warfare  against  sin 
And  evil. 

St.  Panl'B  words  in  this  verse  may  be  thns  para- 
phrased :  I  ^ye  thb  charge  to  you,  son  Timothy,  in 
jMScordance  with  those  well-remembered  predictions 
respecting  your  f utore  steadfastness  in  doctrine  and 
in  life.  I  remind  yon  now  of  them.  Do  not  disap- 
point these  spmnd  hopes — ^these  prophecies  of  your 
future— but  Bear  them  ever  in  your  mind.  Equip 
yourself  in  them  as  your  spiritual  armour,  ana  so 
armed,  fight  your  Master's  fight  against  sin  and  eyil 
— eine  gute  !£tterschaft,  according  to  Luther. 

The  war  imagery  here  used  St.  Paul  employs  again 
and  again:  the  good  warfare.  (Comp.  chap.  vi.  12.) 
To  the  old,  tried  Apostle  a  Christian's  life  is  a  warfare 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word :  to  every  believer  it 
is  a  weary,  painful  campaign.    In  the  case  of  the 

Srof  essed  teachers  a  sleepless  vigilance  was  espedally 
emanded. 

(^)  Holding  faiih,  and  a  good  oonsoienoe.— 
Again,  as  in  verse  5,  the  Apostle  joins  "faith"  and 
**  me  conscience  undefiled."  In  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
-"want  of  faith"  was  no  mere  refusal  to  accept  a 
definite  reli^ous  dogma,  but  was  ever  closely  con- 
nected with  impurity  and  the  love  of  sin.  If  a  man 
dares  to  do  wimd  violence  to  his  better  nature  he  must 
not  presume  to  dream  of  faith  saving  him.  The 
thought  expressed  by  another  inspired  teacher  seems 
to  run  oonsumtly  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul :  "  The  devils 
ftko  believe  and  tremble." 

Which  some.— "  Some."  A  quiet  reference  here 
b  made  to  tiioee  false  teachers  who  seem  to  have  been 
doing  such  evil  work  at  Ephesus  among  the  Christian 
believers,  and  against  whom  l^othy  is  so  urgently 
warned  to  be  on  his  guard  in  the  6m  and  following 
verses  of  the  chapter. 

Having  put  away.— The  simile  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
IS  a  nautical  one.  The  "  grood  conscience  "  represents  the 
ballast,  or  caxgo,  of  the  ship.  When  this  is  put  away — 
tossed  overlxMird — ^the  vessel  becomes  unmanageable 
And  is  tossed  about,  the  plaything  of  the  waves,  and  in 
the  end  is  wrecked. 

W  Of  whom  is  Hymeneeus  and  Alexander.— 
Here  the  Apostle  names  two,  as  examples  of  the  utter 
shipwreck  of  all  true  faith — persons  evidently  well 
known  to  Timothy  and  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus.  Hymenffius  is  probably  identical  with  the 
heretic  of  that  name,  chajged,  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  with  teaching  that  the  resurrection  was 
already  passed,  thus  undermining  the  great  hope  which 
Christian  faith  so  firmly  laid  hold  o£^  In  the  second 
letter  to  the  Presbyter  presiding  over  the  Ephesian 
congregations  the  fundamental  error  was  specified  on 
account  of  which  this  Hymenffius  was  excommunicated. 

Alexander. — ^It  would  be  unsafe  positively  to 
identifv  this  person  with  the  personal  adversary  of  St. 
Paul  alluded  to  in  the  Second  Epistle,  iv.  14,  there 
spoken  of  as  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith,"  or  with 
the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  33.  The  name 
was  a  very  conmion  one.  Of  the  Alexander  of  Acts 
jax,  33  we  know  nothing;  from  the  circumstances  in 


connection  with  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  which 
took  place  some  ten  years  before  this  Epistle  was 
written,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  Jew. 

Whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan.— Li  this 
fearful  formula  the  offender  is  delivered  over  to  Satan, 
the  evil  one.  It  is  a  solemn  excommunication  or  expul- 
sion from  the  Church,  accompanied  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  bodily  disease  or  death.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
offender  was  quietly  expelled  from  the  Christian 
society.  But  an  Apostle,  and  only  an  Apostle,  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  awful  powers  of  inflicting  bodily 
suffering  in  the  forms  of  oisease  and  death.  Certain 
special  mstanoes  of  the  exercise  of  these  tremendous 

g)wer8  are  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
lymas,  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  and  the  men 
here  alluded  to.  The  fear  of  Simon  Ma^us,  related  in 
Acts  viii.  24,  seems  to  have  been  aroused  oy  his  evident 
expectation  that  this  weU-known  apostolic  power  would 
be  put  in  force  in  his  case.  It  is,  however,  noticeable 
that  this  punishment  was  not  necessarily,  in  the  case 
of  disease,  an  irrevocable  sentence.  The  true  end  and 
purpose  of  this,  as  of  all  divine  punishments,  was  not 
revenge  for  the  sin,  but  the  ultimate  recoveiy  of  the 
sinner. 

n. 

(X)  I  exhort  therefore.— Now  l^mothy  was  to 
beg^  to  carrv  out  his  master  St.  Paul's  great  charge — 
the  charge  which  bade  him  teach  all  men  to  put  uieir 
entire,  their  perfect,  trust  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners — ^by 
instructing  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the  first  place,  to 
pray  constantly  for  all  soils  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  detailed  injunctions  how  the  charge  was  to  be 
carried  out  are  introduced  by  the  Greek  particle  oun, 
translated  in  our  version  by  "therefore;''  it  may  be 
paraphrased  thus :  "  In  pursuance  of  my  great  charge, 
I  proceed  by  special  detaus ;  in  the  first  place,  let  prayers 
for  aU  be  offered  by  the  congregation.'^ 

Supplicationsy  prayers,  interoessionB,  and 
giving  of  thanks.— l£uiy  attempts,  some  of  them 
not  very  happy  ones,  have  heeia  made  by  grammarians 
and  commentators  to  distinguish  between  these  terms, 
each  of  which  denotes  prayer.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Gi^ek  word  translated  "  supplica- 
tions" sixties  a  request  for  particular  benefits,  and 
is  a  special  form  of  the  more  general  word  rendered 
Sprayers."  The  third  expression  in  the  English 
version  translated  "intercessions"  suggests  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  communion  with  Qod  on  tiie  part  of 
the  one  graying.  It  speaks  of  drawing  near  God,  of 
entering  into  &ee,  fA.wii1iiLr  speech  with  Him.  The 
Greek  word  suggests  prayer  in  its  most  individual, 
urgent  form.  The  fourth  term,  "giving  of  thanks," 
expresses  that  which  ought  never  to  oe  absent  from  any 
of  our  devotions,  gratitude  for  past  mercies.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  remarks  how  this  peculiar  form  of 
prayer  will  subsist  in  heaven  when,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  all  other  forms  of  prayer  will  have 
ceased  in  the  entire  fruition  of  the  things  prayed  for, 
for  tiien  only  will  the  redeemed  know  how  much  they 
owe  to  their  Lord.    The  word  eucharist  is  derived  from 
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thanks,  be  made  for  all  men;  ^)  for 
Cbap.  ii.  1—8.  kings,  and /or  all  that  are 
gSlta  inauthority;!  tiiatwemay 
public  prayer,    lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 


life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  ^^  For 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  Grod  our  Saviour;  W  who  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 


the  Greek  word  nsed  in  this  place — etuihariatia — for 
in  the  Holy  Communion  the  Church  embodies  its 
highest  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  highest  benefits 
received. 

For  all  men.— Professor  Beynolds  well  com- 
ments on  the  hardness  of  the  task  set  ns  here — **  It  is 
difficult  for  us  always  to  love  all  men,  to  think  of  all 
men  as  equally  dear  to  Qod,  or  to  regard  all  men  as 
equally  capable  of  bein^  blessed.  Timothy,  after  read- 
ing this  letter,  probably  walked  along  the  marble 
colonnade  of  the  g^reat  temple  of  Artemis,  or  heard  the 
hum  of  some  tweniy  thousand  Asiatic  Greeks  crowded 
in  the  vast  theatre  to  witness  the  gladiatorial  fight,  or 
encountered  a  procession  of  Bacchuites,  or  turned  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  side  of  the  Coresias  and  saw  the 
averted  looks,  and  felt  the  bitter  hatred  of  some  old 
friends.  We,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  modem 
world,  have  to  look  into  the  'helfi'  upon  earth;  to 
survey  the  gold-fields  and  battle-fields;  the  African 
slave-nunts ;  the  throngs  and  saloons  of  Pekin,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Paris;  the  monasteries  of  Tibet;  and  make 
pravers,  petitions,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings,  too, 
on  beh&Ii  of  all  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
l^othy  received  this  quiet  injunction  £om  the  Apostle 
PauL  Now  the  once  whispered  word  peals  like  tiie 
voice  of  many  waters  and  mighty  thunderings  over  the 
whole  Church  of  God." 

W  For  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority. 
— ^Without  any  special  reference  to  the  Boman  empe- 
rors, tiie  expression  simply  directs  that  prayer  slionld  be 
offered  in  all  Christian  congregations  for  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  especially  of 
that  particular  province  in  which  the  ehurch,  where  the 
prayer  was  offered,  happened  to  be  situate.  Josephus 
especially  mentions  how  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  to  praj  for  Boman  magistrates  led  to  the  great 
war  with  the  empire  which  ended  in  their  destruction 
as  a  separate  nation. 

A  weU-known  passage  in  the  Apology  of  Tertulliaa, 
written  about  a  centu^  and  a  quarter  after  St.  Paid 
sent  his  first  letter  to  l^othy,  shows  how  well  and 
carefully  this  charge  of  the  great  teacher,  written  to  the 
Church  in  Ephesns,  was  kej^in  distant  Carthage : — ^'^  We 
Christians  ....  do  intercede  for  all  the  emperors 
that  their  lives  may  be  prolong^  their  government  be 
secured  to  them,  that  their  families  may  he  preserved  in 
safety,  their  senates  faithful  to  them,  tkeir  armies 
brave,  their  people  honest,  and  that  the  whole  empire 
may  be  at  peace,  and  for  whatever  otiber  things  are 
desired  hj  the  people  or  the  CsBsar." 

Early  m  the  second  century,  Polyoarp  of  Smyrna 
bears  similar  testimony  to  this  practice  in  the  early 
Church  of  praying  publicly  for  their  heathen  rulers : — 
"  Pray  for  all  the  saints ;  pray,  too,  for  all  kings  and 
powers  and  rulers,  and  for  your  persecutors,  ana  those 
that  hate  you,  and  for  your  cruel  enemies." 

That  we  may  lead  a  qniet  and  peaceable 
life. — ^What  now  is  the  special  object  of  this  praver 
for  those  in  high  authorilv  and  power  P  First,  tnat 
through  their  wise  rule  the  Christians  might  enjoy 
peace;  and,  second,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  who 
prayed  thus  for  the  ruHng  powers  might  be  so  affected 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  such  prayers:  tiiat  all 


thoughts  of  revolt  and  resistance  would  be  gradually 
stamped  oui 

St.  Paul  knew  whom  he  was  addressing.  The  Chris- 
tian congregations  of  his  age  were  la^ly  made  up 
of  Jews.  A^  intense  long^g  to  throw  os  the  yoke  of 
Bome  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  The  terrible  events 
of  the  year  70  (only  four  or  five  years  at  most  from 
the  time  of  writhig  this  Epistle)  sliow  how  deep-seated 
was  their  hatred  of  the  stranger.  No  Christian,  how- 
ever, was  implicated  in  that  f  atu  rebellion ;  so  thoroughly 
had  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow  Apostles 
done  its  work  among  the  Jewish  followers  of  the 
Crucified. 

In  all  godliness  and  honesty.-— The  word 
rendered  "honesty"  is  better  translated  graMyj  or 
decorum.  These  words  are  only  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  ''godliness'  occurs  nine 
iunes,  and  "gravity"  three  times.  The  sphere,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  St.  Paul's  ideal  Christian  must  walk 
during  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  pilgrimage,  was  reverence 
and  decorum. 

(3)  For  this  is  good  and  aooeptable.— That 
prayer  be  offered  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
IB  good  and  acceptable  before  Gh)d. 

In  the  sight  of  Gk>d  our  Saviour.— Here,  as  in 
chap.  L  1,  this  title  of  "Saviour"  is  ^ven  to  the 
Fatner,  and  is  in  this  place  singularly  applicable,  as  it 
immediately  precedes  the  famous  statement  of  the  next 
verse,  respecting  the  boundless  mercy  of  the  EtemaL 

(4)  Who  wifi.  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.— 
Here  St.  Paul  gives  some  explanation  of  his  exhorta- 
tion, that  "the  congregation  should  prav  for  all  men." 
Our  prayers  after  all— -for  those  far  ofC  as  well  as  for 
those  near — ^¥nll  be  in  strict  harmcmy  with  the  will  of 
God.  *'ImitateGod,"writes  StChrysostom;  <'if  He 
wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  it  is  surely  natural 
that  prayer  should  be  offered  for  all ;  if  He  willed  that 
all  should  be  saved,  do  Hum  will  it  now;  and  if  in 
earnest  thou  wiliest  it»  tiien  pray." 

One  or  two  points  must  ever  be  held  in  mind  when 
this  groat  statement  of  Si  Paul's  is  used  as  a  proof 
of  "  Universal  Bedempti<ni."  We  must  remember  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  argument,  it  being  only  in- 
troduced as  a  reason  for  the  euortation  to  pray  for  alL 
Then  tiie  words  must  be  looked  at  very  carefully.  God's 
wiU  is  not  to  save  (^d^oi)  all— if  thai  had.  been  "EBa 
sovereign  will  He  wouJd  have  saved  all ;  but  Hb  wiU 
is  that  all  should  be  saved— all  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth;  not  to  the  knowled^  of  the 
mere  theoretical,  but  of  the  practical  and  saving  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel.  "  In  other  words,  tnrough 
the  sacrifice  and  the  death  of  Christ  aU  are  rendered 
capable  of  salvation  {edlmbileB) ;  that  some  are  indis- 
putably not  saved,  is  not  due  to  any  outward  circum- 
scription or  inefficacy  of  the  divine  will,  but  to  man's 
rejection  of  the  special  means  of  salvaMon  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint,  and  to  which  it  is  His 
divine  will  that  man's  salvation  should  be  limited. 
Redemption  is  universal,  yet  conditional — all  may 
be  saved,  yet  all  will  not  oe  saved,  bcMcause  all  will 
not  conform  to  Gbd's  appointed  condition." — Bishop 
EUicott. 
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be  made  far  aiL 


the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ^)  For 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator 
between  Grod  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus ;  (^>  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  to  be  testified^  in  due  time. 


I  0r,aU9ttmimif. 


^  Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher^ 
and  an  apostle,  (I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ,  and  Ue  not;)  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  in  £aith  and  verity.  (^>  I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  every  where. 


(5)  For  there  is  one  Gk>d,  and  one  mediator 
between  Gk>d  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
— **  For,**  This  gives  the  reason  why  it  is  good  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  that  Christians  shonld 
pray  for  all — ^f or  there  is  one  Saviour,  Qod  ther  Father, 
who  wills  that  all  should  be  saved,  and  there  is  one 
Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  given  Himself  as  ran- 
som for  alL  Surely  then,  to  us  who  call  ourselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  fate  of  the  heathen  who  as  yet 
know  not  Christ  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
We  must  in  our  praise  and  prayer  include  these 
straufipers  whom  the  ^'ather  wills  should  come  to  Him, 
for  wnose  sake  the  Son  has  given  his  life. 

The  man  Christ  Jesus.—St.  Paul  with  special  em- 
phasis speaks  of  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  "  as  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  no  doubt  wishing  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  true  humanity  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  also  a  silent  refutation  of  the  docetic  errors  of  some 
of  the  false  teachers,  of  whose  doctrines  Timothy  was 
to  beware.  These  would  have  persuaded  men  that  the 
Christ  Jesus  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  no  man, 
but  simply  a  phantom. 

The  human  nature  of  Christ  is  also  specially  men- 
tioned because  in  this  state  He  performea  His  office  as 
Mediator.  In  the  statement  oi  the  next  verse  we  find 
another  reason  for  St.  Paul's  allusion  here  to  the  fact 
of  the  Mediator  being  a  man.  The  Messiah  must  have 
taken  the  human  nature  upon  Him  before  He  could 
have  suffered  that  death  which  was  the  ransom  of  all. 
Again,  the  human  nature  of  the  Mediator  is  brous^ht 
forward  to  show  that  the  mediatorial  office  eztenaed 
over  the  whole  human  race — a  grand  thought,  expressed 
in  the  following  words — "  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom 
foralL" 

(^  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.— 
The  declaration  (of  verse  5)  that  there  was  one  God  for 
fallen  man  would  have  been  scarcely  a  joyful  prodama- 
iion  had  it  not  been  immediately  rollowea  by  the 
announcement  that  between  that  one  God  and  sinning 
man  there  was  a  mediator.  Now  (in  verse  6)  we  have 
in  a  few  words  the  inspired  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Mediator  performed  His  office  and  work ; 
of  Hb  own  free  sovereign  will;  He  yielded  up  EBmself 
to  death  as  the  price  of  the  redemption  of  all  man- 
}nnd — His  life  in  exchange  for  their  forfeited  lives. 

St.  Paul's  teaching  here  is  very  definite,  and  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  much  of  die  popular  (so-called) 
theology  of  the  day,  which  rejects  this  jgreat  Christian 
doctrine,  so  clearly  taught  here  b;^  St.  Paul,  of  a 
"  soitisf actio  vicaria**  This  teacmng  asserts,  that 
without  pleading  the  death  of  Christ,  we  may,  if  we 
please,  approach  and  find  access  to  the  Father,  and 
such  teaching  as  this  passage  shows  is  irreconcilable 
with  gospel  truth. 

To  be  testified  in  due  time.— Better  rendered, 
"  toUness  of  which  woe  to  be  borne  in  its  own  times. 
The  meanmg  of  the  words  is,  "  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
eternal  counsels,  gave  Himself  to  death  as  the  price  of 
the  redemption  of  fallen  man ;  at  the  appointed  and 
fitting  season  He  endured  this  death — this  death  was 
the  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tremendous  offering 
made  in  the  counsels  of  the  eternal  and  ever-blessed 


Trinity.  So  St.  Chrysostom,  who  asserts  that  "the 
witness  to  be  borne  *'  was  given  in  the  death  and  suf - 
feringof  the  Lord. 

(7)  whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher,  and 
an  apostle  •  .  . — Whereunto,  or  "for  which  witness.'' 
To  announce  which  witness — the  witness  being  iti» 
suffering  and  the  death  of  Christ — St.  Paul  wa» 
ordained  an  Apostle — ^the  reference  being  entirely  to 
what  preceded. 

I  speak  the  truth  .  .  .  and  lie  not.— The  warmth 
with  which  St.  Paul  here  asserted  his  divinely  conferred 
commissiou  as  preacher  and  Apostle,  was  not  called 
out  by  any  desire  on  his  part  to  seize  an  occasion 
of  assertii4r  u^  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  the  false 
heretical  teachers  of  Ephesus,  his  especial  rank  and 
prerogatives  as  an  Apostle  chosen  and  commissioned  by 
the  Most  High.  These  fiery  and  earnest  words  had  no 
private  reference  to  him,  St.  Paul,  or  to  his  especial 
claims  to  be  heard,  but  were  utt«red  solely  in  view  of  the 
surpassing  magnitude  of  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged — solely  to  bear  a  weighty  and  imposing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  which  so  many  were 
ready  and  eager  to  dispute — ^the  assertion  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  message  of  glad  tidings, 
was  an  offer  of  salvation,  not  to  a  people,  but  to  a 
world. 

A  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  —  This  s^cifies 
more  clearlv  the  especial  duties  of  his  apostleship,  not 
perhaps  without  some  reference  to  the  peculiar  ntness 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  declarer  of  the  divine  will 
in  respect  to  this  gracious  offer  of  redemption  to  the  isles 
of  the  scattered  countless  Grentiles. 

In  fluth  and  verity. — Better  rendered,  in  faiih 
and  truth.  These  words  specify  the  sphere  in  which 
the  A]postle  performed  his  great  mission.  The  first, 
"  in  faith,"  refers  to  St.  Paul's  own  personal  faith  in 
Jesus — ^the  grand  motive  power  of  his  life  and  work ; 
the  second,  "  in  truth,"  refers  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity— to  the  well-known  facts  of  the  gospel  story.  Or, 
in  other  words,  St.  Paid  carried  on  his  ceaseless  labours, 
within  gathering  fresh  and  ever  fresh  strength  from 
the  exhaustless  spring  of  his  0¥m  loving,  mi^ty  faith 
in  Jesus,  and  wUhorU  appealing  to  the  generally  well- 
known  incidents  of  the  Bfe,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  the  truth  of  which  all  might  tesi  In  those 
davs  there  were  even  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  Passion 
still  living. 

(8)  I  will  therefore.— The  Apostle  here  again 
turns  to  the  subject  of  "public  prayer,"  now  ^ving 
directions  respecting  the  persons  wno  should  offer  their 
prayers,  and  luso  teuing  them  how  these  public  requests 
to  God  should  be  made.  **  I  will  therefore  "  expresses 
on  St.  Paul's  part  no  mere  wish  or  desire,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  his  solemn  apostolical  authority.  It  might 
be  rendered,  I  desire  therefore. 

That  men  pray  every  where  .  .  .—Better  ren- 
dered, in  every  place.  The  greater  liberty  which 
women,  under  the  teaching  of  Cluist,  had  enjoyed;  the 
new  position  they  occupied  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth ;  the  distinguished  services  many  of  them  had 
been  permitted  to  accomplish  in  the  Master's  service — 
in  such  instances  as  the  Marys,  Dorcas,  PriadUa,  Lydia, 
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I.    TIMOTHY,    II.  The  Women  are  to  Preserve  Silence. 


lifting  np  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and 
Chap.  ii.  8-15.  doubting.  <^>  In  like  man- 
Oftiie  part  to  ner  also,  that  women  adorn 
^^^P&  themselyes  in  modest  ap- 
prayer.  parel,  with  shamefacedness 

and  sobriety;  not  with  broided^  hair,  or 


lOr, 


gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ;  ^^>  but 
(which  becometh  women  professing  god- 
liness) with  good  works.  ^")  Let  the 
woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec- 
tion. (12)  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to 
teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 


and  others — ^had  no  doubt  contributed  to  a  certain  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  female  oonyerts  in  the  Ephesian 
congregations,  which  threatened  grave  disorders  in  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship.  Si  Fam,  in  his  directions  re- 
specting divine  service  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  fol- 
lows the  custom  here  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  where 
women  were  forbidden  to  speak.  Men.  said  St.  Paul, 
in  every  place  where  a  congregation  m  the  name  of 
Christ  was  fiothered  together,  were  to  be  the  offerers 
of  prayer.  The  word  "  everywhere  "  seems  a  memory 
of  the  Lord's  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
"Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father." 

Lifting  up  holy  liands.~It  was  the  Jewish 
practice,  not  only  in  taking  a  solemn  oath— or  in  bless- 
mg — ^but  also  in  prater,  to  lift  up  the  hands— Compare 
Fsahn  xxviii.  2 ;  bdii  4.  This  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  the  early  Christians  as  the  attitude 
in  prayer.  See  Clem.  Bom.,  To  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xzix.  "Holy  hands;**  see  Fsahn  xxiv.  4;  xzvi  6; 
"  holy  ** — ^that  is,  unstained  with  wanton  sins. 

Without  wrath  and  doubting.— Here  allusion 
is  doubtless  made  to  religious  disputes  and  contentions 
among  the  believers  themselves — "  doubting  "  is  better 
translated  by  disputing.  These  angry  feelings  can  have 
no  plai^  in  the  heart  of  one  who  really  ptays,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private. 

(9)  In  like  manner  also^  that  women.— The 
Apostle  continues  his  offidal  injunctions  in  reference  to 
public  prayer.  "  Likewise,"  he  goes  on  to  say, "  I  desire 
that  women,  when  thevpray" — women  also  m  the  con- 
gregation had  their  auties  as  well  as  the  men — ^while 
the  latter  were  directed  to  conduct  and  lead  the  public 
prayer,  the  women  who  worshipped  with  them  were 
enjoined,  as  their  part  of  the  solemn  service,  to  be 
present,  adorned  with  neatness  of  apparel  and  modesty 
of  demeanour,  and  the  holy  reputation  of  kind  deeds. 

Adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel.—This 
direction  to  Christian  women  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  their  ordinary  dress  in  the  world,  but  simply  ex- 
plained to  the  sisters  of  the  Ephesian  flock  that  their 
place  in  public  worship  was  one  of  quiet  attention — 
that  their  reverence  and  adoration  must  be  shown  not 
by  thrusting  themselves  forward  with  a  view  to  public 
teaching  or  public  praying,  but  by  being  present  and 
taking  part  silently — avoi^ng  especially  in  these  ser- 
vices anything  like  a  conspicuous  dress  or  showy  orna- 
ments—Anything,  in  fact,  which  would  be  lively  to 
arouse  attention,  or  distract  the  thoughts  of  others. 

With  shamefacedness  and  sobriety .-j-These 
expressions  denote  the  inward  feelings  with  which  the 
Apostle  desires  the  devout  Christian  women  to  come  to 
divine  service ;  the  first  signifies  *'  the  innate  shrinking 
from  anything  unbecoming.''  The  second,  sobriety, 
includes  the  idea  of  self-restraint — ^the  conquest  over 
all  wanton  thought  and  desire. 

Not  with  broided  hair.— Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  3; 
Isa.  iii.  24.  "  Broided : "  the  modem  form  is  "  braided." 
Some  modem  editions  give  "  broidered,"  apparently  by 
mistake. 
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Or  gold.— Probably,  the  "gold"  is  supposed  to 
be  twined  among  the  phuts  of  the  hair.  These  ela- 
borate  adornments,  so  likely  to  catch  the  eye  at  divine 
worship,  were  quite  inconsistent  with  Christian  simpli- 
city, besides  beine  calculated  to  distract  the  attention  of 
their  fellow  worsmppers,  male  as  well  as  female.  On  this 
question  of  seemly,  auiet  apparel,  in  an  assembly  gath- 
ered for  divine  worship,  see  the  difficult  verse,  1  Cor. 
xi.  10,  where  another  and  a  still  graver  reason  for 
modest  demeanour  and  apparel  of  women  is  alleged — 
"  because  of  the  angels." 

FearlSy  or  oostly  array.— Ear-rings,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  are  induded  here;  these  costly  ornaments 
were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  luxurious  age  in  which 
St.  Paul  lived,  in  great  profusion. 

(10)  But  (which  beoometh  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works.— That  is  to  say, 
"  Let  them  adorn  themselves  in  that  which  is  befitting 
women  who  profess  godliness—  viz.,  in  good  works."  The 
Apostle,  still  speakmg  of  women's  true  part  in  pub- 
lic divine  service — urges  that  their  works  should  be  in 
accord  with  their  words  of  prayer — teUs  them  that  a 
woman's  truest  and  most  beautiful  ornament  consisted 
in  those  tender  works  of  mercy  and  pity — ^her  peculiar 

5>rovince — ^in  other  words,  that  they,  like  Dorcas  of 
Tojppa,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Book  of  Life,  "  should  be 
fuU  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  "  (Acts  ix.  36). 

(11)  iSet  the  woman  learn  in  silence.- The 
thought  of  public  ministration  is  still  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  when  ne  gives  this  injunction.  The  very  ques- 
tioning on  difficult  points  is  forbidden  them  at  the  public 
assemblv  (1  Corinth,  xiv.  35).  So  averse  was  St.  Paid 
to  anything  which  might  mar  the  quiet  solemnity  of 
these  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  and  authoritative 
instruction. 

This  prohibition  to  speak  publicly  in  assemblies  for 
prayer  and  praise  in  the  case  of  Christian  women,  was 
renewed  in  the  North  African  Church,  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  held  a.d.  398.  The  same  Council,  how- 
ever, specmlly  permitted  women  to  teach  those  of  their 
own  sex  in  private ;  indeed,  the  power  to  teach  "  ignorant 
and  rostic  women "  was  reqmred  as  one  qualmcation 
in  deaconesses.  The  employment  of  deaconesses  as 
private  instructors  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
generally  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

(18)  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.- The  whole  purpose  of  these  weighty  admo> 
nitions  of  the  great  founaer  of  the  Gentile  Churches 
relegates  Christian  women  to  their  own  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  and  influence — ^the  quiet  of  their  own  homes. 
St.  Paul  caught  well  the  spirit  of  his  Master  here.  He 
raised  once  and  for  ever  the  women  of  Christ  out  of  the 
position  of  degradation  and  intellectual  inferiority  thoy 
nad  occupied  in  the  various  pagan  systems  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  taught  with  all  the  weight  of  an  Apostle— 
of  an  accredited  teacher  of  divine  wisdom — ^that  woman 
was  a  fellow-heir  with  man  of  the  glories  of  the  kingdom, 
— ^where  sex  would  exist  no  longer ;  but  while  teaching 
this  great  and  elevating  trath,  St.  Paul  shows  what  is 
the  only  proper  sphere  in  which  woman  should  work^  and 
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man,  but  to  be  in  silence.  <^)  For  Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  <^*^  And 
Adam  was  not  deceived,  bnt  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  trans^ession. 
<i5)  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved 


in  childbearing,  if  they  continue  in 
faith  and  chaniy  and  holiness  with 
sobriety. 

CHAPTEE  in.— <i)  This  is  a  true 


in  which  she  should  exercise  her  inflaence  and  power ; 
while  man's  work  and  duties  lay  in  the  busy  world 
without,  woman's  work  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
quiet  stillness  of  home.  The  Apostle  then  proceeds  to 
ground  these  injunctions  respecting  the  duties  in  public 
and  private  of  the  two  sexes  upon  the  original  order  of 
creation,  and  upon  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  fall. 

(13)  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.— 
The  Holy  Spirit  seems  often  (comp.  especially  Gal.  ill 
16  and  following  yerses,  and  iy.  22  and  following 
Terses,  and  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 10)  to  haye  moved  St.  Pam 
to  weave  into  the  tapestry  of  his  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  different  churches,  facts  and  principles 
drawn  from  Old  Testament  history.  His  early  traininc^ 
in  the  g^'eat  Babbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem  had  wefl 
supplied  him  with  a  vast  store  of  this  Old  Testament 
learning. 

The  argument  here  based  on  priority  of  creation  is 
much  assisted  by  the  additional  statement  of  1  Cor. 
zi  9,  "  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but 
the  woman  for  the  man.**  This  teaching  of  St.  Paul's 
respecting  the  public  position  of  woman  as  regards  man, 
in  which  he  shows  that  she  is  to  hold  a  subordinate 
pkce — is  based  upon  no  arbitrary  human  speculation, 
out  upon  Grod*s  original  order  in  creation — ^that  divine 
order  which  first  created  man,  and  after  man's  creation, 
formed  woman  as  his  helpmeet. 

(U)  And  Adam  was  not  deceived.— Priority  in 
creation  was  the  ground  alleged  by  St.  Paul  as  the  reason 
why  the  woman  was  never  to  exercise  authority  over 
man,  the  eldest  bom  of  God.  ''Adam  was  not 
deceived;  "  the  Apostle  now  refers  to  the  general  basis 
of  his  direction  respecting  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  all  public  praying  and  teaching  contained  in 
verses  9 — -12.  The  argument  here  is  a  singular  one — 
Adam  and  Eve  both  sinned,  bnt  Adam  was  not 
deceived.  He  sinned,  quite  aware  all  the  while  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sin  he  was  voluntarily  oommittiiuf. 
Eve,  on  the  other  hand,  was  completely,  thoroughly 
deceived  (the  preposition  with  which  the  Greek  verb 
is  compoundea  here  conveying  the  idea  of  thorough- 
ness)-H9he  succumbed  to  Xjiq  serpent's  deceit.  Both 
were  involved  in  the  sin,  but  only  one  (Eve)  allowed 
herself  to  be  deluded.  So  Bengel,  "  DecepUo  indicat 
minvs  rohur  in  intellectu,  aique  hie  nervus  est  cur 
mvlieri  non  liceat  docere,''  Prof.  Beynolds  thus  com- 
ments on  the  argument  of  the  Apostle : — "  This  may 
sound  to  our  ears  a  far-fetched  argument,  when  nsed 
to  discountenance  female  usurpation  of  intellectual 
supremacy.  It  was,  however,  a  metliod  current  at 
the  time  to  look  for  and  find  in  the  Scriptures 
the  concrete  expressions  of  almost  all  philosophical 
judgments.  At  the  present  day  we  could  hardly  find 
a  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine  nature.  If  there 
be  this  distinction  between  the  sexes,  that  distinction 
still  furnishes  the  basis  of  an  argument  and  a  reason 
for  the  advice  here  rendered.  The  catastrophe  of 
Eden  is  the  beacon  for  all  generations  when  the  sexes 
repeat  the  folly  of  Eve  and  Adam,  and  exchange  their 
distinctive  position  and  functions." 
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(^)  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved  in 
ohildbearing.— The  hist  words  are  more  accurately 
and  forcibly  rendered— ihrough  the  ckOdbearing.  With 
that  tender  and  winning  courtesy  to  which,  no  doubt, 
humanly  speaking,  the  great  missionary  owes  so  much 
of  his  vast  influence  over  human  hearts,  St.  Paul,  now 
anxious  lest  he  had  wounded  with  his  seyere  words  and 
stem  precepts  his  Ephesian  sisters  in  Christ,  closes 
his  ch^ge  to  women  with  a  few  touching  words,  bright 
with  the  glorious  promise  they  contamed.  Though 
their  life  duties  mustbe  different  from  those  of  men — yet 
for  them,  too,  as  for  men,  there  was  one  glorious  goal; 
but  for  them — ^the  women  of  Christ — the  only  road  to  the 
goal  was  the  faithful,  true  carrying  out  of  the  quiet  home 
duties  he  had  just  sketched  out  for  them.  In  other 
words,  women  will  win  the  great  salvation ;  bnt  if  they 
would  win  it,  they  must  fulfil  their  destiny ;  they  must 
acquiesce  in  all  the  conditions  of  a  woman's  life — in 
the  forefront  of  which  St.  Paul  places  the  all-important 
functions  and  duties  of  a  mother. 

This  is  apparently  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  words — all  this  lies  on  tiie  sumoe — ^bnt 
beneath  all  this  the  reverent  reader  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  another  and  deeper  reference  (the  presence  of  the 
article,  "through  the  childbearing,"  giyes  us  the  clue) 
— "she  shall  be  saved  by  thb  childbearing"  (the  Incar- 
nation) by  the  relation  in  which  woman  stood  to  the 
Messiah,  in  consequence  of  the  primal  prophecy  that 
her  seed  (not  man's)  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head 
(Gen.  iiL  15),  the  peculiar  function  of  her  sex,  from  its 
relation  to  her  Saviour,  "  shall  be  the  medium  of  her 
salvation."    (See  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  loco,) 

If  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and 
holiness  with  sobriety.— Bnt  let  no  one  think  that 
the  true  saintly  woman,  punted  with  such  matchless 
skill  by  St.  Paul,  satisfies  the  conditions  of  her  life  by 
merely  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

She  must  besides,  if  she  would  win  her  crown,  hold 
fast  to  the  Master's  well-known  teaching,  which  enjoins 
on  aU  His  own  disciples,  men  as  well  as  women,  faith 
and  love,  holiness  and  modesty.  The  last  word,  "  mo- 
desty," or  discretion,  or  sobriety  (all  poor  renderings  of 
the  Greek  sophrosune,  which  includes,  besides,  the  idea 
of  a  fight  witn  and  avictoir  over  self),  brings  back  the. 
thoughts  to  the  beautiful  Pauline  conception  of  a  true 
woman,  who  wins  her  sweet  and  weighty  power  in  the 
world  by  self-effacement. 

IIL 

a)  This  is  a  true  saying.— There  is  no  reason 
why  the  rendering  of  this  formula  adopted  in  chap, 
i.  15,  "  faithful  is  this  saying,"  should  be  altered  here. 
The  "  f aitMul  saying  "  here  refers  to  the  wish  for  high 
and  arduous  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  declares 
such  a  wish  to  be  a  noble  one;  for  the  office  in  question 
was  a  beautiful  one,  and  honourable,  and  in  those  days 
meant  stem  and  ceaseless  work,  grave  and  constant 
danger.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  well-known  sayings 
among  the  brethren  of  the  first  days,  and  not  ijapro- 
bably,  with  the  other  "  faithful  sayings  "  of  this  group 
of  Epistles,  formed  a  part  of  their  hturgy,  and  was  woven 
into  some  of  their  special  prayers  offered  in  publiCi 
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/or  a  Presbyter. 


Chap.  in.  1— la  The  Saying,  If  a  man 
fluafificatioxis  of  bishops  desire     the     office 

or  presbyters  {elden)  I  ^^  ^  -uz^i.^^  u^ 
—7),  and  of  deacons  8  01  S*  Disnop,  ne 
—13).  desireth     a     good 


lOr. 


work.  (2>  A  bishop  then  must  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,^ 
given    to    hospitality,    apt    to    teach; 


Perhaps  this  "futhfnl  saying"  was  a  portion  of  a 
prayer  offered  not  unfrequently  in  the  public  assembly, 
iisking  that  volonteers  might  be  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ohost  to  present  themselves  for  the  then  dangerous 
office  of  ordained  ministers  of  the  Word. 

"  Well  might  a  man  desire  the  office  of  chief  pastor; 
it  was  indeed  a  good  work ; "  but-,  in  the  first  place, 
such  a  dignity  could  only  be  held  by  one  possessing 
many  qnauties,  then  and  there  enumerated. 

If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop.— More 
Accurately  rendered.  If  a  man  seeketh.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  the  Greek  words  rendered  '* bishop"  and 
^'presbyter"  or  elder  {episcopos,  presbuteros),  are  ap- 
pued  indifferently  to  the  same  person,  for  up  to  this 
period  (a.d.  65 — 6)  no  necessity  liad  arisen  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
order  of  superintending  presbyters.  The  numbers  of  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  though  every  vear  showing 
a  vast  increase,  were  still,  comparatively  speaking, 
small.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  and  St.  John, 
jind  certainly  the  majoritv  of  the  apostolic  college, 
were  still  liTiufl^;  while,  till  A.D.  70,  the  Jerusalem 
^congregation  stul  acted  as  the  central  authoriiy  of  the 
OhurclC  and  grave  questions  continued  to  be  referred 
to  the  Fathers  resident  there. 

Early  in  the  second  century,  however,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  episcopal  office,  as  we  under- 
fltand  it,  was  widely  established.  During  the  last  thirty 
jears,  tiien,  of  the  first  century,  this  great  change  in 
•Church  organisation  must  have  been  effected — that 
is,  during  the  life-time  of  8t.  John.  How  this  was 
brought  about  is  admirably  stated  by  Professor  Bothe, 
of  Heidelberg,  as  quoted  by  Canon  Lightfoot  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Christian  ministry  {Commentary 
on  the  Epistie  to  the  PhUippians),  who,  without 
accepting  all  the  details  suggested,  still  in  the  main 
aprees  with  the  famous  Heidelberg  prof essor  in  his 
weory  respecting  the  very  early  est&ushment  of  epis- 
copacy in  the  Catholic  Church.  After  painting  the 
distractions  and  growing  dissensions  of  the  Church, 
occasioned  by  the  jealousies  between  the  Jewish  and 
Oentile  brethren,  and  the  menadng  apparition  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  Bothe  states  how,  in  the  face  of  this 
great  emergency,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James  were 
carried  away  by  death  almost  at  the  same  time ;  while, 
with  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  -very  shortly  after, 
the  visible  centre  of  the  Church  was  removed,  the  key- 
6t(me  of  the  fabric  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  edifice 
was  threatened  with  ruin.  There  was  a  crying  need  for 
aome  organisation  which  should  cement  together  the 
diverse  elements  of  Christian  society,  and  preserve  it 
from  disintegration.  Out  of  this  need  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  episcopal  character  arose.  From  notices 
in  Eusebius,  Irenasus,  and  Clement  of  Rome,  Rothe 
(quoted  bv  Lightfoot)  concludes  "that,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  council  of  the  surviving 
Aposties  and  first  teachers  of  the  gospel  was  held  to 
deliberate  on  the  crisis,  and  to  frame  measures  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Church.  The  centre  of  the  system 
thus  organised  was  episcopacy,  which  at  once  secured 
the  compact  and  harmonious  working  of  each  individual 
congregation,  and,  as  the  link  of  communication  be- 
tween the  separate  brotherhoods,  formed  the  whole 
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into  one  undivided  Catholic  Church.  Becommended 
by  this  high  authority,  the  new  constitution  was  im- 
mediately and  generally  adopted." 

He  desirem  a  good  work.— The  office  of  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  in  tiie  days  of  St.  Paul  was  a  difficult 
and  dan^rous  post  It  involved  much  labour ;  it  was 
full  of  nsk ;  it  meant  a  hard  and  severe  life ;  vet,  from 
the  Christian's  standpoint,  it  was  a  work,  if  faithfully 
performed,  of  all  toils  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
honourable,  the  most  noble.  "Negotium  non  otium" 
comments  Bengel,  in  his  usual  pithy,  untranslatable 
way. 

(2)  A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless.— Now 
follow  the  various  social  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  appointed  and  recognised  officers  of  the  Christian 
Chui^ — ^the  presbyters  or  bishops,  and  the  junior 
ministers,  the  deacons.  The  second  chapter  had  treated 
of  the  duties  of  congregations  coUecHvely  in  the  matter 
of  public  prayer;  the  third  chapter  speaks  of  the 
special  character  and  qualities  necessary  for  the  rulers 
01  these  congregations.  These  *'  elders  "  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  men  whose  character  is  unimpeachable — 
men  who  stand  high  in  public  estimation,  known  for 
their  pure  life  and  spoUess  integrity.  Not  only  must 
believers  reverence  the  character  of  the  superintending 
and  ruling  elders  of  their  community,  but  even  those 
outside  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  must  respect  the  life 
and  conversation  of  these  prominent  uid  conspicuous 
members  of  a  sodety  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
would  be  sure  to  provoke  distrust  and  jealousy. 

The  husband  of  one  wife.—The  ^neral  opinion 
of  the  most  andent  writers — ^tiie  decisions  of  Church 
councils  when  the  question  seems  to  have  been  phiced 
before  them— the  custom  of  the  great  Greek  Cnurch, 
which,  while  permitting  a  single  nuptial,  still  regurded 
the  repetition  of  the  marriage  relation  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  higher  erade  of  the  episcopate — tell  us  in 
general  terms  that  tiie  opinion  of  tne  Cnurch  from  the 
earliest  times  interprets  this  saying  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
declaration  against  second  marriages  in  the  case  of 
those  seeking  the  office  of  presbyter  or  deacon.  The 
Greek  Church  evidentiy  accepts  this  interpretation, 
though  it  relaxes  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 
orders. 

There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  this  popular  interpretation,  which  appears, 
by  thus  casting  a  reproach  upon  second  marriages, 
to  urge  a  spirit  of  asceticism  on  all  Christian  society, 
very  foreign  to  St.  Paul's  usual  teaching,  which  was 
content  with  gently  inculcating  a  higher  and  a  purer  life 
as  iJone  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  his  pitiful  and 
loving  Master.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he 
hoped  to  raise  the  tone  of  society  and  public  opinion  in 
this  world. 

Inspired  Christian  teaching  was  careful  not  to  dis- 
tract the  everyday  life  of  men  and  women  by  insisting 
on  sudden  and  violent  changes.  The  behaviour  of  the 
great  Christian  teachers  in  the  matter  of  that  terrible 
and  universal  practice  of  slavery  should  be  especially 
noted. 

When  we  ask,  What  then  did  St.  Paul  mean  by  these 
words  .^  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  tlie  state  of 
society  in  the  empire  at  the  time  when  the  Apostie 
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far  a  Presbyter. 


t^)not  given  to  wine,^  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient, 
not  a  brawler,  not  covetous ;  (^>  one  tiiat 


1  Or.  Nat  rmdi/  to 
quarrel,  and  iger 
vnmg,  at  tme  in 
teine. 


mleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity ;. 
(^>  (for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule 


wrote  to  Timothy.  An  inimdation  of  Eastern  luxury 
and  Eastern  morab  had  subrnm^ed  aU  the  old  Roman 
habits  of  austere  simpliciir.  l£e  long  civil  war  and 
the  subsequent  license  of  the  empire  had  degraded  the 
character  of  the  people.  The  period  when  St.  Faul  wrote 
was  especially  marked  b^  an  extreme  deprayity.  A 
great  and  general  indisposition  towards  marriage  at  all, 
and  the  orderly  restraints  of  home  and  family  life,  had 
become  so  marked  a  feature  in  Roman  society,  that  we 
find  Augustus  positively  enacting  laws  against  celilMcy. 
Another  cause  which  helped  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  home  life  and  those  lamily  ties  which  ought  to  be 
deemed  so  sacred,  was  the  ease  and  frequency  of 
divorce,  which  Seneca,  who  may  be  considered  almost 
as  the  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  alludes  to  as  inddents 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  shameful  in  Rome.  He  even, 
in  his  mdignation  at  the  laxity  of  the  morals  of  his  day, 
cites  cases  of  women  who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by 
their  husbands  than  by  the  consuls.  Martiid  writes  of 
a  woman  who  had  arrived  at  her  tenth  husband. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  one  who,  in  five  years,  had  had  eight 
husbands.  Among  the  Jews  we  know  polygamy  was 
then  prevalent.  St.  Paul,  fully  conscious  of  this  low 
and  debased  moral  tone  which  then  pervaded  all  society 
in  the  empire,  in  these  few  words  condemned  all  illicit 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  directed  that  in  choos- 
ing persons  to  fill  holy  offices  in  the  congregations  of 
Chnstians,  those  should  be  selected  who  had  married 
and  remained  faithful  to  the  wife  of  their  choice, 
whose  life  and  practice  would  thus  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  flock,  ana  to  whose  homes  men  might  point  as 
the  pattern  which  Jesus  loved,  while  the  heathen  world 
around  them  would  see  that  the  hated  and  despised 
Christians  not  only  loved  and  honoured,  but  Zivea  that 
pure  home  life  their  own  great  moralists  pressed  so 
earnestly  upon  them,  but  in  vain.  This  direction,  which 
requires  that  those  to  be  selected  to  fiiU  holy  offices 
should  be  known  for  their  purity  in  their  family  rela- 
tions, of  course  does  not  exclude-~8hould  any  such  offer 
themselves — those  men  who,  while  contracting  no 
marriage  ties,  still  were  known  to  lead  upright,  moral 
lives. 

Vigilant. — The  Greek  word  here  is  more  accurately 
rendered  sober.  The  presbyter  or  elder  should  be  sober- 
minded,  self -restrained,  temperate  (not  merely  in  wine, 
but  in  all  things). 

Sober. — Better  rendered,  discreet. 

Of  good  behaviour.— Rather,  orderly.  This  word 
refers  to  outward  conduct,  to  behaviour  in  public. 

Tlie  Christian  office-bearer  must  not  only  be  wise 
and  self -restrained  in  himself,  but  his  outward  bearing 
must  in  all  respects  correspond  to  his  inner  life. 

Given  to  hospitality.— In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  when  Christians  travelling  from  one  place 
to  another,  were  in  the  habit,  when  it  was  possible,  of 
resorting  to  the  houses  of  their  brethren  in  tne  faiUi,  to 
avoid  consorting  with  idolaters  in  the  public  inns.  It 
was  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  presi(]Ung  elders  in 
a  cong^gation  should  be  men  who  loved  to  entertain 
strangers^  and  others,  from  whom  nothing  could  be 
expected  in  return. 

Apt  to  teach. — Tlie  elder  should  possess  some- 
thing more  than  a  willingness,  or  glad  readiness,  to 
teach  the  less  instructed  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
He  ought  also  to  have  the  far  rarer  qualification  of  a 
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power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others.  Zeal  is  not  by 
any  means  tne  only,  or  even  the  prindpal,  qualification 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  minister  of  the  "Word. 

(3)  Not  given  to  wine. — ^Drunkenness  is  scarcely 
alluded  to  here.  It  is  rather  a  warning  against  choos* 
ing  for  the  sacred  office  one  given  to  frequenting  noisy 
bimquets,  where  wild  and  imprudent  words  are  often 
spoken. 

No  striker.— Probably  something  more  than  merely 
brawling  and  fighting  may  here  be  included.  Not  only 
must  the  pattern  mmister  of  the  Lord  never  smit» 
his  brother  believer,  but  he  must  also  never  wound 
his  soul  with  cutting,  unkind  words. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.— The  Greek  word 
thus  translated  does  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS.  in  thi8> 
place. 

But  patient. — Gk>d*s  minister  must  be  considerate 
toward  the  prejudices  of  others,  forbearing,  and  gentle. 

Not  a  brawler. — ^Better  rendered,  not  contentious. 
He  must  not  be  easily  vexed ;  but  must  exercise  a  steady 
command  over  his  temper,  avoiding  aU  wordy  strife. 

Not  covetous. — Laterally,  not  a  lover  of  money. 
The  disinterested  minister,  who  cares  nothing  for 
money  for  money's  sake,  would  ever  stand  out  m  all 
societies  a  strangely  attractive  figure. 

(4)  One  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house.— 
Paul  here  again  turns  to  the  vein  of  thought  first 
struck  in  verse  2 :  The  life  of  the  officer  in  the  Church 
of  God  must  be  a  pattern  life  for  those  without,  as  well  as 
for  those  within  the  Church's  fold,  to  copy  and  imitate. 
He  must  be  pre-eminent  in  nobility  of  life  and  aims ; 
but  the  life  and  the  aims  must  belong  to  ordinary  every- 
day  life.  His  high  standard  must  be  no  inimitable  one ; 
the  example  must  be  one  that  aU  honest  men  may 
follow  ana  copy,  if  they  will.  So,  first  of  aU  (verse  2% 
the  Apostle  places  among  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
governing  elder  in  the  Church,  the  pure  home  life  of 
the  husbuid ;  then,  after  enumerating  other  points  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  character  of  one  chosen  to  rule  in  the 
congregation,  Paul  comes  back  to  this  central  idea, 
the  home  life  of  the  Chwch  official;  that  home  life 
must  present  the  spectacle  of  a  well-ordered  household. 
This  will  be  at  least  a  good  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to 
rule  the  lar^  family  gathered  together  in  the  form  of 
a  congregation,  if  lus  own  home  is  gently  yet  firmly 
ruled ;  the  wife,  a  pattern  Christian  lady ;  the  children 
growing  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 

Having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity.— The  Greek  word  rendered  "gravity"  oc- 
curs in  chap.  ii.  2,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  autho- 
rised Torsion,  not  very  happily,  by  "honesty."  The 
word  employed  in  the  original  Greek  denotes  that 
decorum,  that  propriety  of  demeanour,  which  belongs 
especially  to  the  pure  and  chaste,  and  seems  to  urge 
that  a  peculiar  reverence  and  an  especial  decorum  shall 
be  aimed  at  in  all  relations  with  the  young.  Maxima 
debetnr  pueris  reverentia.  The  child  life  in  the  families 
of  these  ministers  of  Christ's  religion  must,  too,  be  an 
example  to  countless  other  homes. 

(5)  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  hia 
own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God  P— The  well-ordered  household,  the 
decent,  modest  behaviour,  the  reverent,  affectionate 
relations  between   parents  and  children,   between  the 
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good  report  of  them  which  are  without ; 
test  he  mil  into  reproach  and  the  snare 
of  the  devil.  (^^  Likewise  must  the 
deacons  be  graye,  not  doubletongued, 
not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of 


master  and  the  dependents — ^these  things  are  to  be 
the  test  of  a  man's  ntness  for  holding  high  office  in  the 
public  oommnniiy  of  beHevers,  for,  as  Theodoret 
observes,  if  a  man  cannot  rule  decorously  a^  small 
community  (such  as  a  family),  how  shall  he  be  jud^ped 
a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  administration 
in  a  broader  sphere — ^with  duties  which  have  to  do  with 
divine  things  r 

(0)  Not  a  novice.— In  the  Ghnich  of  Ephesus,  which, 
when  Paid  wrote  iliese  charges  to  Timothy,  had  been 
established  some  years,  the  chief  pastor  would  have  for 
the  church  office  an  ample  choice  of  disciples  of  some 
considerable  standing  and  experience.  The  word 
''novice*'  here  refers  rather  to  want  of  experience 
and  standing  in  the  Christian  brotherhood  than  to 
"youUi."  Timothy  himself,  to  whom  8t  Paul  was 
writing,  and  whom  the  Apostle  had  placed  over  this 
diurch,  was  at  the  time,  comparatively  speaking,  still 
a  man  young  in  years,  although  ola  in  trials  and 
in  Christian  experiences. 

Lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devU. — The  Greek  word 
rendered  here  "being  lifted  up/*  would  be  more  happily 
Enfi'lished  by  being  clouded  or  deluded.  It  marlu  the 
priae  or  vanity  engendered  by  the  finding  himself  in  a 
position  of  auuiority  for  which  no  previous  training  and 
ex^rience  had  fitted  him.  Such  a  **  novice  "  womd  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  judgment  passed 
by  God  upon  the  devil,  whose  fall  was  owing  to  the  same 
blinding  effect  of  pride. 

(7)  Moreover  he  must  have  a  good  report  of 
them  which  are  without.— The  man  to  be  chosen 
as  a  responsible  office-bearer  in  the  Church,  should  be 
one  possessing  a  stainless  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honour  with  uie  world  outside  the  Church's  psle ;  he 
should  be  one  re^parded  by  the  world  at  large  as  having 
led  a  self -restramed,  decorous  life — a  life  free  from 
those  disorders  and  Hcentious  practices  which  worldly 
men,  even  while  themselves  indulging  in  them,  are  the 
first  to  condemn  in  others. 

Iieet  he  fUl  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of 
the  devil. — For  such  a  one,  bringing  with  him  into 
the  new  sodeiy  his  unhappy  reputation,  earned  in  the 
old  thoughtless  days— if  placea  in  the  new  society  in 
A  prominent  position  of  authority — ^would  draw  down 
npon  himself  and  the  brotherhood  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided many  a  reproach,  many  a  sneer.  Those  who 
«nce  knew  nim  among  other  associations  living  a  very 
different  life,  would  oe  only  too  ready  to  attack  the 
blameless  character  of  the  congreflpation,  through  the 
stained  and  scarred  reputation  of  their  minister.  The 
temptation  to  fall  away  and  deny  his  Lord  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  overwhelming.  The  man  might  be 
in  earnest,  might  be  wishful  to  lead  a  new  and  better 
life,  but  the  risk  that  one  with  such  connections, 
with  such  memories  of  old  days,  would  of  neoessi^ 
run,  must  be  very  great.  Weakened  and  disheartened, 
such  a  presbyter  would  be  likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
into  some  snare  skilfully  laid  by  the  Enemy,  and,  by 
his  fall,  cause  a  terrible  and  damaging  injury  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  For  these  weighty  reasons  St.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  be  very  watchful  when  he  chose 


his  presiding  elders,  to  elect  only  those  who,  in  the  dis- 
solute socieiy  of  Ephesus,  liad  known  how,  even 
in  old  days,  to  preserve  their  good  name  stainless, 
their  character  unscarred. 

The  snare  of  the  devil.— The  teaching  here  of  St. 
Paul  respecting  the  EvO  One  is  deserving  of  a  ^lecial 
comment.  Wnat  he  says  in  verses  6,  7  is  simply 
introduced  as  part  of  the  main  argument,  which  relates 
exclusively  to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  fit  persons  for  the  sacred  offices  in  the  congre- 
gations. It  is  evidently  not  introduced  as  a  sp^dal 
roaohing  on  this  mysterious  subject  No  disputings 
on  this  point  as  jet  had  been  originated  at  this  eany 
period  m  Christian  history.  It  mys  down,  however, 
certain  broad  prindples  which  must  have  been  the 
ground-work  ox  St.  Paul's  belief  in  this  now  disputed 
question;  and  receiving  as  we  do  St.  Paul's  words 
in  this  and  in  his  other  epistles  as  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  mind  and  wUl  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  seems  that  these  broad  principles  should  have  aU 
weight  whenever  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  is  discussed.  The  lines  nere  sketched  are 
as  follows:  (1)  The  personality  of  the  Evil  One  is 
distinctly  affirmed.  (2)  This  unnappy  being  has  fallen 
and  has  been  condemned,  and  is  now  able  to  lay  snares 
for  and  to  tempt  men.  (3)  An  overweening  pride 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  which  led  to  tms  once 
mighiy  one's  fall.  (4)  All  idea  of  dualism — ^the  old 
Persian  belief  adopted  in  the  ManichsBan  heresyi  and  in 
so  many  other  false  creeds,  that  of  two  principles  eternally 
opposed  to  one  another— presiding  respectively  over 
the  realms  of  light  and  darkness — ^is  oistinctly  here 
repudiated  by  Paul,  who  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
casually  introduces  the  Evil  One — ^the  Enemy  of  man, 
as  one  who  at  some  remote  period  rebelled,  was 
crushed,  and  condemned,  but  to  whom,  in  the  supreme 
Providence  of  GKnI,  some  terriblepo  wer  over  man  was  left 

(8)  Likewise  must  the  deaoons.— We  possess 
scattered  and  at  the  same  time  casual  notices  of  this 
lower  order  of  deaoons  dating  from  the  very  first  days 
of  the  faith.  The  order  clearly  sprang  out  of  tne 
needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  church.  Some  two 
years  after  the  Ascension  (a.d.  84—35)  the  seven 
deacons  wero  appointed  to  assist  the  Apostles  as  almo- 
ners of  the  brethren;  as  the  Church's  life  developed, 
the  functions  of  these  primitive  subordinate  ecclesias- 
tical officers  were  enlarged.  The  history  of  the  career 
of  Stephen  and  Philip  supply  ample  evidence  of  this. 
Out  ox  Ids  first  apostolic  appointment  in  the  year  34— 
35,  no  doubt,  was  developea  that  great  inferior  order  in 
the  Church,  respecting  which  these  definite  rules  and 
authoritative  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  instructions  to  Timothy  in  the  matter  of 
church  government  and  order.  These  primitive 
deacons  were  evidently  assistants  to  and  probably  in 
many  cases  supplied  the  place  of  the  presbyters.  The 
great  similarity  of  the  directions  of  St.  Paul  respecting 
Uie  qualifications  to  be  looked  for  in  both,  implies  this ; 
still  their  original  employment  as  administrators  of  the 
Churoh's  funds  and  distdbution  of  her  alms  remained 
to  them.  We  can  trace  the  existence  of  the  order 
through  and  beyond  the  Apostle's  time : — 
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filthy  lucre ;  <^>  holding  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  ^^^^  And 
let  these  also  first  be  proved ;  then  let 


them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon,  being 
foumd  blameless.  W  Even  so  rmist  their 
wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers,  sober^ 


Jerusalem      ...    a.d.  34— S5.  Original  fonndstion  of 

oraer  by  the  Apostles 
at  Jemsalem.  Acts  iv. 
1—6. 

Corinth  ...    A.D.  55.         1  Cor.  xil  28. 

Rome  58 — 0,  Bom.  xil  7. 

Philippi  ...      „      63.         Phil.  i.  1. 

Ephesns        ...      „      66.         1  Tim.  iii.  8. 13. 

Asia  Minor    ...      „      63—69  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

...      „    13a-40  Justin  Martyr.  4poloflrw, 

I    65,    "Those    With 
ns    who    are    called 
deacons/'  andApology^ 
i.  67. 
Corinth. — Deacons  apparently  alluded  to  under  hrrt- 

x^«,_«  helps  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).    See  also  verse  5  of 

same  chapter*.  Ziaipifftis  Zuucovt&p. 
Bome. — dfrc  ZioKoviw,  iv  rp  Zuucovltf,    Reference  lost 

in  English  translation,  "or  ministry,  (let  us  wait)  on 

our  ministering"  (Rom.  xiL  7). 

Asia  Minor.— «f  tts  Sioicorci.  Reference  lost  in  Eng- 
lish translation,  "  if  any  man  minister  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  11). 

Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  we  find 
the  order  r^nlarly  and  apparentlv  universally  esta- 
blished, constituting  an  acknowledged  part  of  the 
Christian  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
scattered  notices  of  the  diaconate  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, dating  almost  from  the  Ascension — over  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years — show  us  how,  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  Church,  arose  this  subordinate  order,  which  was 
rapidly  developed  as  the  Catholic  Church  increased. 
The  differences  between  the  deacon  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  the  deacon  of  the  writings  of  Justin 
Mjurtyr,  are  exactly  what  we  should  expect  would  result 
from  the  seventy  years  of  gradual  but  progressive 
organisation  under  men  like  St.  John  and  ms  msciples 
and  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

Be  grave.— St.  Paul  again  repeats  the  need  for  this 
feature  of  character  being  found  in  the  lower  order  of 
ecclesiastical  officers.  The  reverent  decorum,  the  quiet 
gravity,  which  never  interferes  with  the  innocent,  child- 
uke  happiness  (see  Note  on  verse  4),  is  especially  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  deacon,  who  ought  to  show  an  example 
of  every-day  Christian  life. 

Not  doubletongued.— Bengel  well  paraphrases 
it,  ad  alios  alia  loquevUes,  The  deacon  woula  have 
in  his  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Church's  alms,  and  also  in  his  more  directly  spiritual 
work,  much  opportunity  of  meeting  with  and  talking 
to  the  various  lamilies  of  the  flock  of  his  Master.  He 
must  be  watchful,  in  these  visits,  of  his  words,  not 
suiting  them  to  the  occasion,  and  then  unsaying  in  one 
house  what  he  had  affirmed  in  another.  Such  a  grave 
fault — ^not  an  uncommon  one — ^would,  in  the  long  run, 
deeply  injure  his  influence  abroad,  and  would  iimict  a 
deaoly  wound  on  his  own  spiritual  life. 

Not  given  to  muon  wine.— The  professed 
minister — ^the  advocate  for  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy — ^must  show  an  example  of  the  strictest  sobriety, 
must  be  pointed  at  as  one  caring  little  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  How  well  and  noblv  the  young  heutenant 
of  St.  Paul  aimed  at  showing  in  himseu  a  self-denying 
example  to  the  flock,  we  see  from  chap.  v.  23,  when  the 
old  master  deemed  it  requisite  to  warn  his  earnest. 


brave  disciple  from  an  asceticism  which  was  positively 
wei^ning  nis  power  of  work  and  endurance. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.— Those  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Church's  alms  surely  must  be 
especially  careful  of  their  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
covetousness — among  the  "cnosen"  of  Timothy  Uieie 
must  be  no  Judas. 

(0)  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  fkith  in  a 
pure  conscience.— The  thought  again  comes  t(> 
the  surface — mere  orthodoxy  without  the  Christ-life 
was  an  empty,  useless  cluuracteristic  feature  in  any 
one;  but  h^e  the  man  of  God,  writing  to  his  dear 
son  these  solenm  warnings  ren>ecting  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  their  Meter's  work,  has 
besides  in  these  words  another  end  in  view.  He  had 
been  dwelling  with  g^reat  earnestness  on  the  otUward 
characteristics  which  a  deacon  of  the  Church  should 
possess — the  high  and  stainless  name — ^the  generous 
respect  which  nis  old  way  of  living  had  won  for 
him  among  unbelievers  as  well  as  with  believers; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  things,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  one  occupying  such  a  post  to  know 
something  of  the  deeper  spiritual  life — he  must  hold 
the  rmfstery  of  the  faith.  Now  what  does  St.  Paul 
mean  by  the  mystery  P  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  treasure  ** 
which  must  be  held  in  the  casket  of  a  pure  conscience. 
This  mystery  was  what  was  sometimes  hidden,  but 
which  was  now  revealed  by  the  advent  of  St.  Paul's 
Master,  and  comprehended  the  truths  of  the  redemp- 
tion, the  atonement,  and  miehty  cleansing  powers  of 
the  precious  blood  of  Chnst.  These— the  master- 
truths  of  Christianity— must  the  appointed  teacher 
firmly  grasp ;  and  the  true  deacon,  wnose  office  it  was 
rather  to  administer  than  to  preach  to  the  people,  must 
also  be  especially  careful  to  show  that  he  lived  the  lif o 
he  professed  to  teach;  or,  in  St.  Paul's  own  simile,^ 
must  preserve  the  casket  in  which  the  precious  mystery 
was  shrined,  holy  and  undefiled  before  men — he  must 
hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience, 

m  And  let  these  also  first  be  proved.- Na 
formal  investigation,  either  in  public  before  the  congre- 
gation,or  in  private  before  Timothy  and  his  fellow  pres- 
byters, is  here  referred  to.  What  is  most  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is — ^the  deacon  shoula  for  a  time 
perform  many  of  the  various  duties  on  probation,  to 
test  his  fitness  before  he  was  formally  set  apart  for  the 
holy  office.  So  much  of  the  work  belonging  to  these 
officials  of  the  early  Church  necessarily  partook  of  a 
partially  secular  character,  that  such  a  trial  of  their 
fitness  could  well  be  made. 

Then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon.— 
Better  rendered,  let  them  serve  as  deacons,  if,  after  the 
trial,  inquiry,  and  period  of  probation,  they  be  found 
blameless. 

(11)  Even  so  must  their  wives  . .  .—The  position 
of  this  solitary  char^,  respecting  deacons'  wive|8,  in 
the  midst  of  regulations  concermng  "  deacons,"  is,  of 
itself,  almost  decisive  against  the  translation  of  the 
English  version,  adopt^^  also  by  Luther  and  many 
others.  The  question  naturally  occurs — ^why  are 
deacon's  wives  eepedally  referred  to,  while  nothinghas 
been  said  respecting  the  wives  of  presbyters  P  Then, 
again,  why  should  tne  choice  of  Timothy  in  the  matter 
of  his  selection  of  a  deacon  be  hampered  with  any 
i  special  requirements  in  the  wife  of  the  candidate  for 
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neoeamry/or  a  Deacon. 


faithful  in  all  things.  <^  Let  the 
deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife, 
ruling  their  children  and  their  own 
houses  well.  ^^)  For  they  that  have 
used  ^  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  purchase 
to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ 


1  Or,  miitiaearfldL 


Jesus.  ^^*^  These  things  write  I  unto 
thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  Chap.  iii.  la- 
thee shortly:  (i^)  but  if  I  Jf^^^*^ 
tarrylong,thatthoumayest  is. 
know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thy- 
self in  the  house  of  Grod,  which  is  the 
church  of  the  living  God,   the  pillar 


the  holj  office  P  The  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
words  would  be,  Women  in  like  manner  musif  &c. 
These  taomen,  Si  Ohrjsostom  and  most  of  the  ancient 
expositors  affirm,  were  deaconesses. 

It  is  certain  that  there  were  women  holding  a  kind 
of  official  position  as  deaconesses  in  the  early  Church ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  these  deaconesses  were,  as  a 
class,  confined  to  the  restriction  of  a^  referred  to  in 
the  direction  respecting  a  band  of  widows  devoted  to 
works  of  mercjr  (chap  t.  9, 10).  These  widows  seemed 
to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  a  class  or  order 
apart  from  the  ordinary  deaconesses. 

Phebe  of  Genchrea  (Bom.  xyi.  i.),  Enodias,  and 
Syntyche  (Phil.  iy.  2),  probably  the  organisation 
aUuded  to  (Acts  ix.  36--41)  as  existing  at  Joppa,  of 
which  Dorcas  was  the  chief,  may  be  cited  as  in- 
stances from  the  New  Testament  of  the  employment 
of  these  women-servants  of  the  Church.  In  the  next 
century  the  Proconsul  Pliny,  in  his  f^ous  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  distinctly  alludes  to  these  Christian 
deaconesses,  in  the  words,  **  andUcB  quae  ministrce 
dicd>antur,^*  **  In  the  Western  Church,"  says  Professor 
Reynolds,  "the  order  did  not  cease  to  exist  until  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  continued  in  the  Greek  Church 
till  the  twelfth.  The  deaconess  vanished  into  the 
cloister  until  partially  revived  in  comparatively  modem 
times." 

Be  g^ave. — The  same  word  is  used  as  in  the  case 
of  the  deacons.  These  deaconesses,  too,  must,  with 
their  modest  behaviour,  with  their  sweet,  decorous 
navity,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "inspire  reverence 
having  the  halo  of  purity  and  sanctity  about  them." 

Not  slanderers. — A  woman's  most  ready  weapon 
is  ever  her  tongue.  She  is,  with  all  her  noble,  generous 
qualities,  often  quick-tempered,  passionate,  impulsive, 
jealous,  and  this  weapon,  alwavs  ready  for  attack  or 
defence,  is  too  often  unsheathea.  The  professed  ser- 
vant  of  the  Lord  must  show  a  high  example  to  her 
ffisters  in  self-control. 

Sober,— Should  be  abstemious,  even  self-denying  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Faithful  in  all  things.— These  deaconesses,  from 
their  position,  would  become  the  depositaries  of  many 
a  househould  secret;  to  those  confiding  in  them  in 
moments  of  trouble  they  must  be  true;  scrupulously 
honest  also  in  their  distribution  of  alms ;  faithful,  too, 
in  the  holy  instruction  thev  would  be  often  called  on 
to  tAve  in  the  course  of  their  ministrations. 

(u)  laet  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one 
wife. — Here  the  exact  same  qualification  is  to  be 
sought  for  as  in  the  higher  grade  of  presbyter.  The 
same  orderly  and  decorous  household  is  required  now 
in  the  case  of  the  deacon,  as  was  to  be  looKed  for  as 
qualification  for  the  presiding  elder.  St.  Paul  knew 
well  that  in  the  wise  yet  tender  father,  Timothy  would 
find  the  firm  yet  generous  distributor  of  the  Church's 
alms,  the  loving  and  devoted  friend  of  the  xK)or  sick. 

m  -poY  they  that  have  used  the  offioe  of  a 
deacon  well.— Better  rendered,  for  they  that  have 
served  well  as  deacons.    It  was  with  good  reason  that 


the  Apostle  laid  gpreat  stress  on  the  many  and  varied 
qualifications  necessary  for  one  undertaking  the  duties 
of  a  deacon  of  the  Church — for  very  great  indeed  was 
the  reward  reserved  for  the  true,  loyal  deacon  when 
his  work  was  over  and  done  (and  if  for  the  man 
who  had  performed  well  his  work  in  the  lower  office, 
d  fortiori  for  the  one  who  should  faithfully  fulfil  the 
yet  higher  duties  of  an  elder  or  overseer  in  the 
Church). 

Purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree- 
Some  scholars  have  suggested  as  a  better  rendering, 
"  are  acquiring  {or  aaining)  to  themselves  a  good  stand- 
ing. The  old  translation  perhaps  is  best.  A&ord  writes 
strikingly  on  the  change  of  tense:  "They  that  have 
used  are  acquiring  or  purchasing."  The  Apostle  having 
begun  by  placing  himself  at  the  great  day  of  retribu- 
tion, now  shifts  the  scene  and  deals  with  tneir  present 
conduct.  "Those  who  shall  then  be  found  to  hav9 
served  well,  Ac.  .  .  .  are  now,  &c." 

The  "good  degree"  they  are  now  purchasing  by 
earnest,  patient  work  may  refer  to  advancement  to  the 
higher  ministries  of  the  Church,  but,  more  probablv, 
hi^  reference  to  their  future  position  in  the  blessed  life 
to  come.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  not  uiifrequent 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  degrees  of  glory  amone 
the  redeemed  are  clearly  spoken  of.  The  pl^  wor£ 
of  St.  Paul  and  his  Master  teach  the  people  of  God 
that  although  the  great  act  of  redemption  alone  belong 
to  Christ,  that  through  His  merits  only  men  obtam 
salvation,  still  His  own,  will  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mine, bv  their  works  and  days  on  earth,  the  position 
thev  will  occupy  in  His  kingdom. 

And  great  boldness.— The  true  and  faithful  dea- 
cons not  onlv  will  in  the  life  to  come  win  ^e 
great  reward,  but  here  the  result  of  their  loyal,  earnest 
service  would  be,  that  before  men  they  would  do  their 
work  with  serene,  fearless  confidence,  and  woidd  at  ihe 
same  time  be  encouraged  to  approach  that  heavenly 
Father  at  all  times  with  the  loving  trustfulness  of 
children. 

In  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.— Faith 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "great  boldness,"  and  the 
faith  rested  on  Jesus  Christ. 

(14)  These  things  write  I  unto  thee.—  "  These 
things"  probably  referred  only  to  the  directions 
respecting  the  special  qualification  to  be  sought  for  in 
candidates  for  the  office  of  the  overseers  (presbyters) 
and  deacons. 

Hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly.— The  par- 
ticiple here  has  a  concessive  form, "  though  I  hope,"  &c. 
"  I  write  these  special  urgent  directions  to  you,  though 
my  hope  is  that  I  shall  be  with  you  sooner  than  such 
detailed  instructions  presuppose." 

W  But  if  I  tarry  long. — St.  Paul  felt  that  dangers 
were  pressing  closer  and  closer — that  the  hoped-for  visit 
to  his  loved  cnurch  at  Ephesus  might  not,  probably  never 
woidd  be,  accomplished;  so  these  foregoing  solemn 
directions  respecting  the  choice  of  colleagues  in  the 
minister  had  been  written  to  Timothjr,  that,  m  the  event 
of  St.  ^aal  never  coming  to  him  again,  men  (especially 
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MyBUry  of  GodUneag. 


and  ground^  of  the  truth.  <^*>  And  with- 
out controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness :  Grod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. 


1  Or.ftey. 


I  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
I  preached  imto  the  GientQes,  belieyed 
I  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory. 


the  ministers  of  God)  should  know  how  to  conduct 
themaelyes  in  the  congreffation. 

That  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest 
to  behave  thyself. — ^The  words  refer  here  not  to 
fHrnothj  <done,  but  rather  to  Timothy  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  church  work,  concerning  whom  such  particular 
directions  had  just  been  given,  and  should  be  rendered, 
how  men  ought  to  behave  themeeVoes. 

In  the  house  of  Gk>d.— The  image  is  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where  "  the  house  of  Grod  "  denotes,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  covenant-people.  It  is  here  used  for  the 
congregation  of  believers  among  whom  Grod  dwells 
— ^the  true  and  enduring  Church  of  living  souls.  Of 
this  great  spiritual  temple,  the  comer-stone  of  which 
is  Christ,  tne  Jerusalem  house  on  Mount  Zion,  with 
its  marvellous  work  and  its  gorgeous  and  elaborate 
symbolism,  was  the  poor,  perishable,  hand -wrought 
model. 

Which  is  the  church  of  the  living  Gk>d.— The 
house  of  Gk)d  is  here  plainly  defined  to  be  the  "  Church  " 
(or,  congregaiion)  **  oi  the  living  Gk)d,"  who  was  working 
in  its  midst  actively  and  personally,  in  strongcontrast 
to  that  well-known  graven  image  of  the  I>iana  of 
Ephesus,  throned  in  that  fair  temple  which  glittered  in 
its  white  and  lifeless  beauty  over  the  roofs  of  the  city 
where  Timothy's  charge  lay. 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.— The 
imagery  is  here  changed,  and  the  "  house  of  QoA  *'  which 
the  Apostle  had  just  defined  to  be  the  Church,  or  con- 
gregation, belonging  to  the  living  God,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  He  was  phased  to  dwdl,  is  now  defined  to  be 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  "  (or,  bcLsis) "  of  the  truth."  In 
the  first  picture,  the  Church  is  painted  by  St.  Paul  as  avast 
congregation,  with  the  living  God  dwelling  in  its  midst : 
in  the  second,  the  same  Church  is  paintea  as  a  massive 
pillar,  holding  up  and  displaying  before  men  and  angels 
the  truth—itke  saving  truui  of  tiie  gospel.  In  the  first 
picture,  the  thought  of  a  great  company  gathered  to- 
gether for  Grod  to  dwell  among  is  prominent :  in  the 
second,  the  thought  of  the  g^reat  redemption-truth  alone 
comes  to  the  front,  and  the  Church  of  God  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  a  company  of  separate  individuals,  but  as 
one  massive  foundation-pillar,  supportuig  and  displaying 
the  clones  of  redemption. 

Tnis  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Church, "  the  support  and 
pillar  of  the  truth,"  was  dwelt  upon  probably  by  the 
Apostle  as  "  defining — ^with  indirect  allusion  to  nascent 
and  developing  heresies — ^the  true  note,  office,  and  vo- 
cation of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Were  there  no  Church, 
there  would  be  no  witness,  no  guardian  of  archives,  no 
basis,  nothing  whereon  acknowfedged  truth  could  rest " 
(Ellicott). 

(16)  And  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness. — *'  And  is  not  simply  copu- 
lative, but  heightens  the  force  of  the  Dredication,  Yes, 
cot^essedlu  great  is  the  mystery"  (Ellicott)— for  the 
glorious  truth  which  the  Church  of  God  pillar-like 
upholds,  is  none  other  than  that  stupendous  mystery,  in 
other  ages  not  made  known,  but  then  revealed — the 
mystery  of  Christ,  in  all  His  loving  manifestations  and 
glorious  triumph.  Yes,  confessedlv  great — so  great 
that  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  pillar  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  truth  it  supports. 

Qod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.— Here,  in  the 


most  ancient  authorities,  the  word  "Gbd"  does  not 
occur.  We  must,  then,  literally  translate  the  Greek  of 
the  most  famous  and  trustworthy  MSS.  as  follows: 
He  who  was  maniferied  in  the  flesh.  In  the  later  M8S., 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  fathers  who  cite  tiie 
passage,  we  certainly  find  Theos  ("God"),  as  in  the 
Keceived  text.  The  substitution  can  be  traced  to  no 
special  doctrinal  prejudice,  but  is  owing,  probably,  to  a 
w^-meant  correction  of  early  scribes.  At  first  sight, 
Theos  ("God")  would  be  a  reading  easier  to  understuid, 
and  g^rammatically  more  exact;  and  in  the  original 
copies,  the  great  similitude  between  ec  ("  God  ">— the 
contracted  Form  in  which  e£OC  was  written — and  the 
relative  OC  ("  He  who  "),  would  be  likely  to  suggest  to 
an  officious  scribe  the  very  trifiling  alteration  necessarv 
for  the  easier  and  apparentlv  more  accurate  word. 
Recent  investigations  have  snown,  however,  beyond 
controversy  that  the  oldest  MSS.,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, contain  the  more  difficult  reading,  OC  ("He 
who  ").  The  Greek  pronoun  thus  rendered  is  simplv  a 
relative  to  an  omitted  but  easily-inferred  antecedent — 
viz.,  Christ  Possibly  the  difficulty  in  the  construction 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  whole  verse  being  a  f n^ment 
of  an  ancient  Christian  hymn,  embodving  a  coniession 
of  ttaihf  well  known  to,  and  perhaps  oiten  sung  by,  the 
faithful  among  the  congregations  of  such  dtiee  as 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome — a  confession  embodying 
the  grand  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection, 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  to,  and  its  reception  hj,  the 
Grentile  world,  and  the  present  session  of  Chnst  in 
glory.  In  the  original  Greek  the  rhythmical,  as  well 
as  the  antithetical  character,  of  the  clauses  is  very 
striking.  In  the  English  translation  they  can  hardly 
be  reproduced : — 

"  Who  was  manifested  in  the  fleeh. 
Justified  in  the  Spirit, 

Been  of  angels, 
was  preached  among  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world, 

taken  up  into  glory.** 

FrwBonts  of  similar  hymns  to  Christ  are  found  in 
2  Tmi.  ii  II,  and  perhaps  also  in  Eplu  v.  14. 

Manifest  in  the  nesh.— When  the  Son  of  God 
came  forth  from  the  Father  "  He  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh ; "  or,  in  other  divine  words,  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father" 
(John  i.  14.  Comp.  also  2  Tim.  i.  10).  The  men 
and  women  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity  who  re- 
peated or  sang  such  words  as  these,  must  have  accepted 
and  firmly  believed  the  dogma  of  the  pre-existent 
glory  of  Cnrist. 

Justlfled  in  the  Spirit.— The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's 
own  assertion  respecting  Himself,  which  seemed  to  be 
contradicted  by  His  moi^  liability  to  bodily  weakness, 
and  pain  and  suffering,  and  last  of  all^  to  death,  in 
the  end  was  triumphantiy  vindicated  or  justified.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Divinity, 
put  forth  during  His  life  of  humiliation,  were  shown  to 
DC  true.  It  was  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  that 
Christ's  lofty  claims  to  the  Godhead  were  justified. 
The  Spirit,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  was  the 
higher  principle  of  sj^iritual  life  within  Him~not  itself 
the  Divinity,  out  intimately  united  and  associated  with 
it.  In  the  power  of  this  Spirit,  which  he  had  within 
himBelf  ,  He  did  take  His  life  which  He  had  laid  down. 
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qf  the  False  Teachers. 


CHAPTER  IV.— W  Now  the  Spirit 

speaketh  expressly,  that   in  the  latter 

1^1     depart    from    the 


tunes    some    shall 


fiEuth,  giving  heed  to  Chap.  iv.  1—5.  Eril 
seducing  spirits,  and  SffiTto^'te^Sht 
doctrines     of     devils;  useless  afioeticism. 


did  re-unite  His  sonl  unto  His  body  from  which  He 
separated  it  when  He  gave  np  the  ghost,  and  so  did 
jjmckenand  reviye  Himself , and  thus  publicly  proclaimed 
His  divine  nature,  His  awful  dignity.  (Comp.  Pearson, 
Onihe  Creed,  Art,  Y,) 

Seen  of  angels  •  .  .—It  has  been  sngj^ested  that 
*' angels"  mean  here  nothing  more  than  His  Apostles 
4Uid  Mis  own  chosen  messengers,  by  whom  Jesus  Christ 
was  seen  after  His  claims  to  Supreme  power  had  been 
justified  in  the  Spirit  which  had  raisea  Him  from  the 
aead.  These  saw  "EGm  first,  and  after  that  carried  the 
glad  message  to  the  distant  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in 
spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  such  an  exposition,  the  plain, 
ODYious  meaning  of  the  word  "  angels  "  must  be  main- 
tained, for  the  invariable  meaning  of  angdos  in  the 
l^ew  Testament  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse)  is  never  "  apostle," 
but  "angeL"  He  was  "seen  of  angels" — ^that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  after  His  resurrection  and  return  to  the 
throne  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  was,  in  His  glorified 
humanity,  visible  to  angels,  who  before  had  never 
looked  on  Qod.  (Comp.  £ph.  iii.  10 ;  Heb.  L  6 ;  1  Pet. 
L  12 — each  of  which  passages  bears  in  some  way  on  this 
mysterious  subject.)  Theodoret  and  St.  Chrysostom 
have  similarly  commented  on  this  statement  respecting 
the  angels'  share  in  the  beatific  vision. 

Preached  unto  the  GlentUes.— The  angels  now 
for  the  first  time  saw,  and  gazed  on,  and  rejoiced  in, 
the  vision  of  the  (Godhead  manifested  in  the  glorified 
humanity  of  the  Son ;  and  what  the  angels  gained  in 
the  beatific  vision,  the  nations  of  the  world  obtained 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel— viz.,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  endless  love  and  the  surpassing  glory  of 
Christ  This  line  of  the  ancient  Christian  hymn  tells 
us  that  this  early  confession  of  faith  was  peculiarly  the 
outcome  of  the  Pauline  churches ;  for  in  enumerating 
the  six  glories  of  the  Bedeemer-Cfod  it  tells  us  one  of 
these  glories  consisted  in  the  preaching  of  ffis  gospel  to 
those  peoples  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  the  splendid  fulfilment 
of  the  Isaiah  prophecy  respecting  the  coming  Messiah. 
^  It  is  a  light  thing  tliat  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to 
ruse  up  me  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  pre- 
served of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles"  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

Believed  on  in  the  world.— Different  from  Bud- 
dhism  or  even  from  Mahommedanism,  Christianity  has 
found  acceptance  among  widely  different  nationalities. 
The  religion  of  the  Cracified  alone  amon^  religions 
has  a  fair  daim  to  the  title  of  a  world-religion.  Its 
cradle  was  in  the  East,  but  it  rapidly  found  a  ready 
acceptance  in  the  West,  and  in  the  present  day  it  may 
be  said  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  exercise  a  vast  and  ever 
increasing  influence  in  aU  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Beceived  up  into  glory.— More  accurately, 
received  up  in  glory.  These  words  refer  evidently 
to  the  historical  ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven — ^they  de- 
clare the  belief  of  these  early  churches  in  the  fact  of 
the  Ascension  as  related  in  St.  Lull's  (jkMpeL 

This  fragment  of  the  triumph-song  of  the  early 
churches  embraces  the  leading  facts  of  the  Messianic 
story: — 

(1)  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  (Jod. 

(2)  The  justification  in  His  Besurrection  of  the  lofty 
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claims  advanced  by  Him  during  the  days  of  His  humi- 
liation. 

(3)  The  Epiphany  of  the  glorified  Humanity  of 
Christ 

(a)  To  angels  in  the  beatific  vision. 

{b)  To  men  in  the  preaching  of  the  cross. 

(4)  The  glorious  results  of  the  great  sacrifice  already 
visible  in  tnose  first  suffering,  struggling  days  of  the 
Church. 

(5)  The  return  to  heaven,  and  the  session  in  power 
at  the  right  hand  of  Qod — closing  the  first  part  of  the 
blessed  resurrection  mystery,  and  beginning  the  glo- 
rious reign  of  Christ  over  men  from  His  throne  in 
heaven. 

IV. 

(1)  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly.- 
Bather,  Bid  the  Spirit,  But  (de)  in  very  strong  contrast 
to  the  sublime  mystery  of  Beaemption  St.  Paulhas  been 
speaking  of  as  the  elorious  treasure  contained  in  the 
Church  of  which  ^nmothy  and  his  colleagues  were 
ministers;  but  in  spite  of  that  sublime  truth  which 
should  occupT^  the  thoughts  and  fill  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, men  will  busv  themselves  with  other  and  very 
different  things ;  witn  a  spurious  mock  devotion,  dream- 
ing that  God's  mercy  ana  love  were  to  be  purchased  by 
mere  abstinence  from  certain  meats,  or  by  an  unnatural 
renunciation  of  the  home  and  family  life.  The  "  words 
of  the  Spirit "  here  allude  to  a  mysterious  power,  to  a 
divine  gift,  traces  of  which  occur  again  and  again  in 
the  New  Testament  pages.  Amon^  the  supernatural 
signs  which  were  voucnsaf  ed  to  the  nrst  generation  of 
believers,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions  oiuy  to  the  first 
generation — to  men  and  women,  many,  if  not  most,  of 
whom  had  seen  Jesus,  and  had  had  personal  contact 
with  Him — ^must  be  reckoned  those  mysterious  intima- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whichguided  and 
encouraged  the  Church  of  the  firist  days.  That  intima- 
tion came  in  varied  forms :  to  the  Twelve  in  the  form  of 
fiery  tongues  (Acts  il  1 — 12) ;  to  a  more  numerous 
company  (Acts  iv.  31) ;  to  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  10—16, 19,  20) ;  to  St 
Paul  on  three  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  9,  10) ;  through  the 
medium  of  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xxi  11).  St  Paul 
alludes  to  manv  such  voices  of  the  Spirit,  and  heavenly 
intimations,  when  speaking  to  the  elders  of  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  23).  One  of  these  special  revelations,  made 
to  himself,  he  here  quotes. 

In  the  latter  times.— All  those  ases  are  here 
referred  to  which  succeed  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
these  Paul  lived,  and  we  are  still  watching  the  slow  and 
solemn  march  past  of  these  latter  ages.  The  errors 
foreseen  then,  have  more  or  less  affected  the  internal 
government  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteen  hundred 
years  which  have  passed  since  St  Paul's  words  were 
written.  In  no  age,  perhaps,  have  they  been  more 
ostentatiously  thrust  forwara  than  in  our  own. 

Some  shall  depart  firom  the  fkiith.  —  "By 
denying  what  is  true,  by  adding  what  is  false,"  says 
Ben^r 

Giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.— This  ex- 
pression must  not  be  watered  down  by  explanations 
which  understand  this  expression  as  referring  to  false 
teachers.    The  *'  seducing  spirits"  are  none  other  than 
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Everything  created 


I.  TIMOTHY,   IV. 


6y  God  is  good. 


<^)  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 
iheir  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ; 
<^>  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath 


created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving 
of  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
truth.  <*>  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be 


evil  powers  and  spirits  subject  to  Satan,  and  which  are 
permitted  to  influence  ana  to  work  in  human  hearts. 
(See  Eph.  ii  2,  vi.  12 — ^passages  in  which  these 
spiritual  communities  of  wickedness  and  their  powers 
over  men  are  again  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul.) 

Dootrines  of  devils.— Doctrines  and  thoughts 
taught  by,  suggested  by,  evil  spirits.  The  persontuity 
of  mese  unhappy  beings  is  clearly  taught  by  St.  FauL 
Of  their  influence  in  the  heathen  world  and  their 
antagonism  to  Christ  and  His  followers,  see  1  Cor. 
X.  20,21. 

<2)  Speaking  lies  in  hypoorisy.— The  Greek 
words  here  should  be  translated,  through  the  hypo- 
crisy  of  men  that  apeak  lies.  The  lies  that  these  men 
utter,  refer  to  their  teaching  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  the  All-seeing  Creator  for  men  and  women  to 
avoid  certun  meats,  and  to  abstain  from  marriage. 
Their  hypocrisy  consisted  in  their  assumption  of  a 
mask  of  noliness,  which  holiness  they  considered  was 
derived  from  their  false  asceticism  ana  their  abstinence 
from  things  which  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  show  were 
lawful. 

Having  their  oonscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron.— Better  rendered.  Branded  in  their  ovm  con- 
science as  with  a  hot  iron.  The  image  is  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  branding  slaves  and  certain  criminals  on 
their  forehead  with  a  mark.  "  Qaa  nota  turpitudinis 
non  inttsta  tua  vita  est?*'  (Cia  Cat.  i  6.)  These  men 
tried  to  teach  the  efficacy  of  a  substitution  of  certain 
counsels  of  perfection  in  place  of  a  faithful  loving  life. 
They  based  their  teaching  on  wild  Oriental  specula- 
tions about  the  evil  nature  of  all  matter.  They  were 
often  themselves  evil-livers,  who,  conscious  of  their 
own  stained,  scarred  lives,  strove  with  a  show  of  out- 
ward  sanctity  and  hypocritical  self-denial  to  beguile 
and  to  lead  astray  others,  and  in  the  end  to  make  them 
as  vile  as  themselves. 

(3)  Forbidding  to  marry.- This  stran^  and  un- 
natural "  counsel  of  perfection,"  St.  Paul,  thinking  and 
writing  in  the  Spirit,  looked  forward  to  as  a  perilous 
delusion  which  would,  as  time  went  on,  grow  mto  the 
im|>ious  doj^ma  of  certiun  of  the  great  Gnostic  schools. 
This  teachmg  was  probably,  even  in  those  early  days, 
creeping  into  the  churches.  The  Jewish  sects  of 
Essenes  and  Therapeutss  had  already  taught  that 
*' abstinence  from  marriage"  was  meritorious.  Men 
belonging  to  these  sects  doubtless  were  to  be  found 
in  every  populous  centre  where  Jews  congregated,  and 
it  was  always  in  these  centres  of  Judaism  that  Chris- 
tianity at  first  found  a  home.  St.  Paul,  however,  saw  no 
reason  to  dwell  on  this  point  at  any  length ;  the  gross 
absurdity  of  such  a  **  counsel "  as  a  rule  of  life  was 
too  ajpj^arent;  it  was  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  order 
of  Divme  Providence.  But  the  next  question  which 
presented  itself  in  the  teaching  of  these  false  ascetics, 
as  we  shall  see,  required  more  careful  handling. 

And  commanding  to  abstain  firom  meats.- 
Once  more  we  must  look  to  those  famous  Jewish 
religious  communities  of  Egypt  (the  Essenes  and 
Therapctutee),  the  precursors  of  the  great  monastic 
systems  of  Christianity,  as  the  home  whence  these  per- 
verted ascetic  tendencies  issued.  These  precepts  too, 
like  the  counsel  respecting  marriage,  were  adopted  in 
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after  years  by  several  of  the  principal  Gnostic  sects ; 
and  it  was  especially  those  times  St.  Paul  looked  on  to, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  seeds  of  their  false  asceticism 
had  uready  been  sown  broadcast  in  the  principal 
Christian  congregations. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  in  these  solemn  warnings 
against  a  false  asceticism  which  Si  Paul  foresaw  might 
and  would  be  substituted  for  a  really  earnest  God- 
fearing  life,  the  question  of  celibacy  was  dismissed  with 
one  short  sentence,  while  the  apparently  less-important 
question  of  abstaiiiing  from  particular  Idnds  of  food 
was  discussed  with  some  detaiL  The  reason  is  easily 
discoverable.  The  counsel  to  abstain  from  marriage 
was  a  strange  and  unnatural  suggestion,  one  contrary 
to  the  plain  scheme  of  creation.  Any  teaching  which 
taught  that  the  celibate's  life  was  a  life  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  God  would,  at  the  same  time,  tiirow  a  slur 
upon  all  home  and  family  life,  and  the  Apostie  felt  that 
men's  ordinary  common  sense  would  soon  relefifate  any 
such  strange  teaching  to  obscurity ;  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  abstaining  &om  meats — ^that  was  connected 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  dealt  at 
some  length  (probably  from  reasons  connected  with  the 
public  health)  with  these  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
meats. 

These  false  teachers,  while  th^  urged  such  absti- 
nence as  a  likely  way  to  win  God's  favour,  would 
probably  base,  or  at  all  events  support,  their  alignments 
by  reference  to  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
rightly  understood  or  wrongly  understood. 

These  points,  then,  might  have  risen  into  the  dignity 
of  a  controverted  question  between  the  (Pauline)  Gentile 
and  the  Jewish  congregations.  So  St.  Paul  at  once 
removed  it  to  a  higher  platform.  All  food  was  from 
the  hand  of  one  Maker — nothing,  then,  could  really  be 
considered  common  or  unclean  without  throwing  a 
slur  upon  the  All-Creator. 

Which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving.- God's  primeval  intention  ia 
thus  sharply  contrasted  with  men's  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. This  divine  intention  is  repeated  with  still 
greater  emphasis  in  verse  4. 

Of  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
truth. — The  true  "  Gnostics,"  in  St  Paul's  eyes,  were 
not  those  self-sufficient  men  who  were  out  of  their 
own  corrupt  imagination  devising  these  strange  and 
unnatural  methods  of  pleasing  God,  but  those  holy, 
humble  men  of  heart  who  believed  on  His  crudfied 
Son,  and  knew  the  truth  of  the  irlorious  ^ospeL 

W  For  every  creature  of  Gk>d  is  good.— To 
teach  that  anything  created  was  unclean  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  Creator.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  His 
creation  is  enouglu  If  made  by  God,  then  it  must  be 
good. 

And  nothing  to  be  reftised,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving.— Every  kind  of  food  and  drink 
may  become  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  all-pure  Qod 
if  misused,  if  partaken  of  without  any  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  giyer.  But  nothing  which  can  be 
made  use  of  as  food  ought  to  be  regaraed  as  unclean 
or  as  polluted ;  every  kind  of  food  is  intended  for  man, 
the  only  condition  being  that  whatever  is  partaken  of 
should  oe  gratefully  reodved  by  him  as  a  gift 
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sickly  Erroneous  Teaching f 


received  with  thanksgiving :  (*J  for  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 
(«)  K  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remem- 
brance of  these  things,  thou  shalt 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and 


of  good  doctrine,  whereunto  thou  hast 
attained.  <'^  But  refuse  q\^^^  ^^^  6_ig^ 
profane  and  old  wives*  Timothy  is  t<i 
fables,  and  exemse  thyself  '^^^t 
ra^^erunto  godliness.  <^) For  ing  a  practical 
bodily    exercise    profiteth  «odlyfife. 


CO  For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer. — Not  only  are  all  created  things  to  be  con- 
sidered pure,  and  not  lightly  to  be  j^nt  aside ;  but  in 
the  sight  of  Grod  "  every  creature  "  is  holy  when  re- 
ceived as  His  gift  with  thanksgiving  and  with  prayer — 
such  thanksgivinff-prayer  containing  thoughts  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  Grod  revealed  in  Scripture. 
Thus  all  food  is  sanctified,  not  only,  or  even  diienj,  by 
the  common  formula  of  a  Christian  grace  before  meat. 
This  too  often  degenerates  into  a  mere  form  of  words 
— ^into  lip-service  of  the  most  heartless  form — and  is  too 
often  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  religious  charm.  The 
sanctification  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  belongs  to  no  one 
prayer  or  grace,  but  to  the  constant  habit  of  referring 
everything  to  Gk)d  as  the  giver  of  all — to  the  perpetuiu 
"  office  "  of  a  devout  heait  which,  taking  everything  as 
a  gift  frem  God,  the  lover  and  the  friend  of  man, 
thanks  God  from  the  heart  continually. 

One,  if  not  the  oldest,  form  of  a  Christian  grace 
before  meat  is  the  one  foimd  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions. It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful,  and  perhaps  not 
too  long  for  daily  use.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Blessed  be 
Thou,  O  Lord,  who  nourisheth  men  from  very  youth 
up,  who  givest  meat  to  all  flesh ;  fill  our  hearta  with  joy 
and  gla&ess,  so  that  we,  always  enjoying  a  sufficiency, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  through  whom  oe  ascribed  to  Thee  glory, 
honour,  and  power  unto  the  ages.    Amen." 

(^  If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance 
of  these  things.— The  "  things  "  of  which  he  was  to 
put  the  brethren  in  mind  were  those  practices  connected 
with  that  foolish,  false  asceticism  alluded  to  in  verses 
3—5.  Not  a  few,  probably,  in  that  Ephesian  flock 
had  been  won  over  by  the  persuasive  words  of  the  false 
teachere  to  attribute  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  practices 
— ^practices  whidi,  if  persevered  in,  St.  Paul  well  knew 
would  tend  to  set  up  for  imitation  in  the  Church  an 
unreal,  unhealthy  standard  of  life. 

Thou  Shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.^A  high  title  to  honour,  this,  "a  ffood  minister 
of  Jesus  CbrifiS,"  and  one  Timothy  would  well  earn  if 
he  would  set  himself  in  all  earnestness  to  oppose  and 
discredit  the  sickly  teaching  of  the  Ascetic  scnooL 

He  would  by  such  opposition,  indeed,  earn  the 
"  title  to  honour,"  for  St.  Paul  well  knew  how  great 
was  the  danger  of  a  comparatively  young  and  ardent 
disciple  l^e  Timothy  being  attracted  by  such  mistaken 
teacmnKS  of  perfection.  But  "the  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  '^  must  teach  "a  life"  which  may  be  led 
by  all,  not  by  a  select  few  merely,  of  the  believera 
on  his  Master.  Asceticism  is  too  often  a  winning  and 
attractive  school  of  teaching  to  ministers,  as,  at  a  com- 
paratively easy  price,  they  win  a  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  unhealthy,  power  over  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  wno  practise  these  austerities,  which  tend 
necessarily  to  remove  them  out  of  the  stream  of  active  life. 

Nourished  up  in  the  words  of  fiedth  and 
of  good  doctrine.— The  Greek  present  participle 
rendered  here  "  nourished  up  in,'*  marks  a  continuous 
and  permanent  process  of  self -education.  It  might  be 
tnmuated  "ever  training  thyself" — a  wise  and  never- 
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to-be-forgotten  precept  of  St.  Paul's,  this  reminder  to 
his  own  dear  son  in  the  faith,  Timothy — and  through 
Timothy  to  all  Christian  ministers  of  every  are — ^never 
to  relax  their  efforts  for  self -improvement.  The  educa-' 
tion  of  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  never  to  be 
considered  finished.  He — ^the  teacher  of  others — must 
ever  be  striving  himself  after  a  higher  and  a  yet  higheif 
knowledge  in  tnings  spiritual. 

Whereunto  thou  hast  attained. — ^More  accu^ 
rately  translated,  which  thou  hast  closely  followed. 
In  the  teaching  respecting  faith  and  practice  whiclv 
Timothy,  as  a  disciple,  has  diligently  followed  out  step 
by  step— in  that  teaching  he  is  to  study  to  advance  yet 
farther,  so  as  to  gain  dee^r  and  ever  dEeeper  knowleoger 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  langdom. 

(7)  But  reftise  profane  and  old  wives'  fables. 
— ^Here  Timothy — ^who  has  been  previously  (see  verses 
1 — 6)  warned  against  a  false  asceticism,  against  putting 
an  unnatural  mterpretation  on  the  woids  of  Christy 
against  sympathising  with  a  teaching  which  would  unfit 
men  and  women  for  practical  eveiy-day  life — ^is  now 
urged  to  guard  himself  against  the  temptation  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  favourite  and  apparently  enticing  studv 
of  the  sayings  of  the  famous  Jewish  lUbbis,  in  whicn 
every  book,  almost  every  word — ^in  many  cases  the  let" 
tere  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — ^were  subjected  to  a  keen 
but  profitless  investigation.  In  such  study  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  writers  was  too  often  lost,  and  only  a  dry  and 
barren  formalism — commands  respecting  the  tithmg  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — ^remained,  while  the 
weightier  mattere  of  the  law — ^judgment,  justice,  and 
trum — ^were  carefully  sifted  out.  IU)und  the  grand  old 
Jewish  history  all  land  of  mythical  le^nds  grew  up, 
till  for  a  Jewish  student  of  the  Babbimcal  schools  tne 
separation  of  the  true  from  the  false  became  in  many 
cases  impossible — ^through  all  this  elaborate  and  careful 
but  almost  profitless  study.  The  minister  of  Christ 
was  to  avoid  these  strange  and  unusual  interpretations^ 
this  vast  fantastic  collection  of  legends,  partly  true  and 
pafUy  false.  He  was  to  regard  them  as  merdy  profane 
and  old  wives'  fables,  as  being  perfectly  useless  and  even 
harmful  in  their  bearing  on  practical  every-day  life. 

And  exercise  thyself  rather  unto  godliness^ 
— ^Instead  of  these  weary  profitless  efforts — the  painful, 
useless  asceticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  endless  and 
barren  Rabbinic  studies  of  the  Law  on  the  other — 
Timothy,  as  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  to 
bestow  <dl  his  pains  and  labour  to  promote  an  active, 
healthy,  practical  piety  among  the  congr^tion  of 
believers,  as  we  have  seen  in  verse  6,  in  the  words^ 
"  ever  training  thyself."  To  lead  such  a  life  required 
ceaseless  pains  and  efforts,  for  true  godliness  is  ever  a 
progressive  state.  Surely  exereising  himself  unto  godli- 
ness would  be  a  task  hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent,  the  most  enthusiastic  soul !  The  "godliness," 
or  "  piety,"  here  alluded  to,  as  the  end  toward  which 
Timothy  was  to  direct  all  his  efforts,  was  that  practical 

Eiety  which  influences  for  good,  which  leavens  with  a 
oly  leaven  all  classes  of  society,  all  life,  of  the  slave  as 
well  as  of  the  patrician. 
(9  For  bodily   ezeroise   profiteth  little.^ 
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little:^  but  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  (^>  This  is  a  faith- 
ful saying  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 


1  Or,  /or  a 


tion.  (1^)  For  therefore  we  both  labotur 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust 
in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that 
believe.        <^>  These  things    command 


Hore  accurately  rendered,  hodUy  exercise  is  profitable 
for  lUUe.  St.  Paul  here,  no  doubt,  was  thinkingof 
those  bodily  austerities  allnded  to  in  verse  3.  TThe 
stem  repression  of  all  hnman  passions  and  desires,  the 
Abstinence  from  all  compliance  with  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  flesh — such  an  unnatural  warfare,  such 
Jin  exercise,  such  a  training  of  the  body,  no  doubt  in 
manj  cases  would  lead,  in  many  cases  certainly  has  led, 
the  mdividual  to  a  higher  spiritual  state.  Such  a  total 
surrender  for  the  one  who  so  exercises  himself  is,  no 
4oubt.  in  a  certain  sense,  "profitable."  But  then  it 
must  DO  remembered  that  this  kind  of  victory  over  the 
flesh,  in  very  many  instances,  leads  to  an  unuatural 
state  of  mind ;  for  the  rigid  ascetic  has  removed  him- 
self from  the  platform  on  which  ordinary  men  and 
women  move.  Mis  thoughts  have  ceased  to  be  their 
thoughts,  his  ways  are  no  longer  their  ways.  For 
practical  everyday  Hf e  such  an  influence,  always  limited, 
IS  at  times  positively  harmful,  as  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
predate that  home-hfe  and  family-life,  to  ndse  and 
elevate  which  is  the  true  object  of  Christian  teaching. 
Still,  the  Apostle,  while  remembering,  and  in  his  teach- 
ing ever  carrying  out,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  solemn 
prayer  to  the  Eather,  **  I  pray,  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil,"  refrains  from  an  entire  con- 
demnation of  a  life  which  received,  on  more  than  one 
x)ccasion,  from  the  lips  of  the  Sinless  One  a  guarded 
'Commendation  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  xix.  12). 

St.  Paul,  in  his  divinely-taught  wisdom,  reoo^ises 
that  such  an  austere  and  severe  example  and  life,  thouj^h 
by  no  means  the  ideal  life  of  a  Christian  teacher,  yet  m 
the  great  world  workshop  of  the  Master  might  receive 
A  blessing  as  "  profitable  for  little." 

But  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things. 
^-Better,  for  aU  things.  But  whUe  this  "bodily 
•exerdse,"  this  austere  subduing  of  the  flesh,  can 
•only  weigh  with  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  group, 
Bt.  Paul  points  out  that  the  influence  of  "goojiness 
is  world-wide;"  a  godliness,  not  merely  an  inward 
holiness,  but  an  operative,  active  piety,  which,  springing 
from  an  intense  love  for  Christ,  manifests  itself  in 
love  for  His  creatures.  This  godliness  transfigures, 
And  illumines  with  its  divine  raoiance  all  busy,  active 
life — every  condition,  every  rank,  all  ages.  That  surely 
is  what  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Clmst  must  aim  at ! 

Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
\nd  of  that  which  is  to  oome.— Por  this 
j^odliness,  which  may  and  ought  to  enter  into  all  states. 
All  ages  of  life,  promises  the  greatest  happiness  to  those 
who  struggle  after  it  It  promises  "  life  " — ^that  is,  the 
highest  blessedness  which  the  creature  can  enjoy  in  this 
world — as  well  as  the  rich  prospect  of  the  endless 
life  with  God  in  the  world  to  come ;  whereas  a  false 
Asceticism  crushes  out  all  the  joy  and  gladness  of  this 
present  life,  and  is  an  unreal  preparation  for  that 
which  is  future. 

(fi)  This  is  a  f aithftil  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
fU)Ceptation.— Again  we  have  the  striking  formula 
which  always  calls  attention  to  some  great  truth  which, 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  had  already  obtiuned 
among  the  congregations  a  broad,  if  not  a  universal 
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currency,  as  one  of  the  great  watchwords  of  the  faith. 
Now  we  find  one  of  i&se  taken  apparently  from  a 
Christian  hymn,  now  from  one  of  the  public  prayers 
or  thanksgivings.  The  "  faithful  saving,"  in  this  in- 
stance, was  that  "godliness,"  that  is,  "active,  living 
pielv,"  is  profitable  for  all  things,  seeing  it  has  the  promise 
of  the  li&  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

(10)  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suf- 
fer reproach.— And  for  this  end— to  obtain  this 
glorious  promise,  this  highest  blessedness  here,  that 
endless  life  with  God  hereafter,  to  win  this  glorious 
promise — we  Christian  missionaries  and  teachers  care 
for  no  toil,  however  painful — shrink  from  no  shame, 
however  agonising. 

Because  we  trust  in  the  living  Qod.— 
More  accurately  translated,  because  we  have  our  hope 
in  the  limng  Ood.  And  this  is  why  we  toil  and  endure 
shame.  "We  know  that  the  pronuse  made  will  be  ful- 
filled, because  the  God  on  whom — as  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion— our  hopes  rest,  i3  a  living  God.  "Living,"  in 
strong  contrast  to  those  dumb  and  lifeless  idols  snrined 
in  the  well-known  Ephesian  temples. 

Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  those  that  believe.— These  words,  like  the 
assertion  of  chap.  iL  4,  have  been  often  pressed  into  the 
service  of  that  school  of  kindly,  but  mistaken,  inter- 
preters, who  i^ore,  or  explain  away,  the  plain  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  tells  us  there  are  those 
whose  d[estruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  everlasting,  whose  portion  shall  be  the  "second 
death  "  (2  Thess.  L  9 ;  Bev.  xxi.  8).  These  interpreters 
prefer  to  substitute  in  place  of  this  terrible,  but 
repeated  declaration,  their  own  perilous  theories  of 
universalism.  Here  the  gracious  words  seem  to  affix  a 
seal  to  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  hope  in  the  living  God  "  as  the  source 
of  all  the  labour  and  brave  ^tience  of  the  Lord's  true 
servants.  The  living  God  is  also  a  loving  God,  the 
Saviour  of  all,  if  they  would  receive  Him,  and,  un- 
doubtedlv,  the  Redeemer  of  those  who  accept  His  love 
and  are  nuthful  to  His  holy  cause. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  many 
Hebrews  still  in  every  Christian  congregation,  many 
in  every  church,  who  stiU  dung  with  passionate  zeal 
to  the  old  loved  Hebrew  thought,  that  Messiah's  work 
of  salvation  was  limited  to  the  chosen  race.  This  and 
similar  sayings  were  spedally  meant  to  set  aside  for 
ever  these  narrow  and  selfish  conceptions  of  the 
Redeemer's  will;  were  intended  to  show  these 
exclusive  children  of  Israel  that  Christ's  work  would 
stretch  over  a  greater  and  a  pander  platform  than 
ever  Israel  could  fill ;  were  designed  to  tell  out  to  all 
the  churches  how  indeed  'Mt  was  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tru)es  of 
Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel."  Still, 
with  all  these  guarded  considerations,  which  serve  to 
warn  us  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  a  universal  re- 
demption, such  a  saying  as  this  seems  to  point  to  the 
blessed  Atonement  my  stenr  as  performing  a  work  ^hose 
consequences  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
thought,  or  even  of  sober  speculation. 

cny  These    things    oommaiid    and    teach.— 
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Example  to  the  Congregations, 


and  teacli.  ^^  Let  no  man  despise 
thy  youtli;  but  be  thou  an  example 
of  tlie  believers,  in  word,  in  con- 
Torsation,    in    charity,    in    spirit,    in 


&ith,  in  purity.  <^)  Till  I  come,  give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  e3diortation, 
to  doctrine.  (^*)  Neglect  not  the  gift 
that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 


"These  things'* — 1\€.,  the  real  meaning  of  "god- 
liness/' that  practical  everyday  piety  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  severe  and  s&ained  asceticism 
of  a  limited  and  narrow  section  of  society,  should  enter 
into  all  homes  and  inflnence  all  lives  without 
distinction  of  class  or  race,  age  or  sex.  ''These 
thinsrs  "  in  the  Ohnrch  of  Ephesns  most  form  a  part 
of  me  pnhlio  commands  and  charges  to  the  congre- 
gations, most  likewise  enter  into  private  Christian 
teaching 

(12)  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.— If  'Rmothy 
desired  that  his  teaching  should  be  listened  to  with 
respectful  earnest  attention,  if  he  hoped  to  use  a  holy  in- 
fluence over  the  flock,  let  him  be  very  careful  that  his 
comparative  youth  prove  no  stumbling-block.  To  Paul 
the  ap^,  his  son  in  the  faith  seem^  still  youthful — 
at  this  time  Timothy  could  not  have  been  more  than 
forty  years  of  age.  The  old  master  would  have  his 
voung  disciple  supply  the  want  of  years  by  a  gravity  of 
life ;  ne  would  have  him,  while  fearless,  at  the  same  time 
modest  and  free  from  all  that  pretentious  assumption, 
unhappily  so  often  seen  when  tne  comparatively  young 
are  placed  in  positions  of  dignity  and  authority.  Paiu 
proceeds  further  to  explain  nis  solemn  warning  by  in- 
stancing the  especial  points  in  which  Timothy  was  to 
be  a  pattern  to  the  other  believers.  These  gentle  words 
of  warning,  such  notices  as  we  find  in  chap.  v.  23 
and  in  1  Cor.  xvL  10, 11,  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  nothing  toinning  in  the  personal  appearance 
of  l^othy,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  comment  that  among  the  more  famous  of 
the  early  Christian  leaders,  Mauty  of  face  and  form 
appears  to  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  This  was,  of  course,  utterly  different  from  the  old 
Grecian  idea  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  was  no  doubt  part 
of  the  counsel  of  Grod  that  this  world-religion  should 
owe  nothing  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
success.  The  teaching  was  novel  and  opposed  to  the 
maxims  which  guided  and  influenced  the  old  world. 
The  noblest  ideals  proposed  for  Christian  imitation 
were  strange  and  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  very  fore- 
most preachers  of  the  faith  of  Cluist,  as  in  the  case 
of  Timothy,  seem  to  have  owed  nothing  to  those 
personal  gifts  so  highly  prized  among  Pagan  nations. 
So  the  appearance  of  St.  Paul,  the  spreatest  of  the 
early  Christian  leaders,  seems  to  have  oeen  mean  and 
insignificant,  "  ein  armes  diirres  Mcmrdein"  as  Luther 
has  it.  The  blessed  Foimder  of  the  religion  is 
described  by  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  same  century 
with  those  who  must  have  conversed  with  Christ's 
disciples,  as  "  having  no  human  beauty,  much  less  any 
celestial  splendour."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  verv  early  writers,  join  in  the 
same  testimony.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that 
on  this  point  the  view  of  Origen  appears  to  have  been 
different.  The  Messianic  prophecies  evidentlv  looked 
forward  to  this  as  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  (See 
Ps.  xxii  6,  7, 15. 17 ;  Isa.  lii.  14 ;  liii.  2—4.) 

In  word.— This  refers  to  the  public  utterances 
in  teaching  and  exhortation,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  words  used  by  Timothy  in  social  intercourse. 
These,  in  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  young 
elder  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  must  have  * 
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deepest  importance.  The  tone  of  his  conversation  was 
no  doubt  imitated  by  many,  it  would  influence  for  good 
or  evil  the  whole  Christian  society  of  that  g^reat  centre. 
The  words  of  men  placed  in  such  a  position  should  ever 
be  true  and  generous,  helpful  and  encouraging,  and, 
above  all,  free  from  slander,  from  all  low  and  pitiful 
conceptions  of  others. 

In  conversation.— This  rendering  might  mislead 
— ^the  Greek  word  signifies  rather  *^  manner  of  life,"  or 
"conduct." 

In  charity.— Better  rendered,  in  love.  This  and 
the  following  **  in  faith,"  comprehend  the  great  graces 
in  that  inner  Christian  life  of  which  the  "  woms  of 
the  mouth,"  and  "conduct,"  are  the  outward  mani- 
festations. He  was  to  be  the  example  to  the  flock  in 
"  love  "  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  "  faith  "  towards  God. 

T^e  words  "  in  spirit,"  which  in  the  English  version 
occur  between  "  in  charity,"  and  "  in  fait^"  are  found 
in  none  of  the  older  authorities. 

In  purity. — Chastitv  of  inind  as  well  as  body  is 
here  signified.  The  ruler  of  a  church — among  wnose 
members  evidently  a  school  of  teaching  existed  m  which 
a  life  of  stem  asceticism  was  urged  on  the  Christian 
believer  as  the  only  acceptable  or  even  possible  way  of 
life  for  the  servant  of  Christ — ^must  be  above  all  things 
watchful  lest  he  should  seem  to  set  a  careless  example 
in  the  matter  of  morality. 

(13)  TUl  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading, 
— The  words  evidently  imply  a  hope,  perhaps  even  an 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  St.  Faui,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  enabled  once  more  to  visit  the  Church  of 
Ephesus;  but  so  long  as  that  absence  lasted,  Timothy 
was  to  attend  carefuBv  to  three  special  points  in  the 
public  ministry  in  which  he  was,  in  the  Apostle's 
absence,  the  chief  officer. 

The  "reading"  was  that  public  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  congregation — a  practice  borrowed  from  the 
^nagogue  service,  when  publicly  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  read  to  the  people  assembled.  (See  Luke 
iv.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15.)  In  these  early  Christian  assem- 
blies, about  the  year  66 — 67,  the  c[uestion  arises.  Were 
any  Scriptures  read  in  public  besides  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  No  certiun  reply  can  be  given :  it  is, 
however,  probable,  even  at  this  very  early  date,  that 
one  at  least  of  the  older  Gospels  (probably  St.  Mark) 
was  already  known  and  used  in  the  Christian  churches, 
and  read  alon^  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  covenant. 
That  the  reading  of  the  "  (j^ospels  "  very  soon  became 
a  part  of  the  regular  service  in  the  congp*egations  of 
Christians  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Apologia,  L  67,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century. 

To  exhortation,  to  dootrine.—These  both  most 
p»robab]y  refer  to  the  public  ministry  in  the  congrega- 


tion.  The  first,  "exhortation,"  particularly  appGes^to 
the  feelings.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  earnest  practical  application  of  their  teach- 
mg  to  the  affairs  of  that  life  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Christian  listener  was  Hvinpp.  The  word  "  doctrine  " 
suggests  a  public  teaching  directed  rather  to  the  under^ 
standing  of  the  hearers.  The  idea  of  exposition,  or 
even  of  dogmatic  teaching,  seems  here  included. 
(14)  Nec^ect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
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to  appear  to  aH 


by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
bBJids  of  the  presbytery.  <^)  Meditate 
upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
to  all.i    (16)  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and 


lOr,indllthimoi. 
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unto  the  doctrine;  continue  in  them: 
for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save 
thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee. 

CHAPTEB  v.—  (1)  Eebuke  not  an 


was  given  thee  by  prophecy.— Here  the  Apostle 
reminds  his  representative  in  the  Ephesian  congregation 
iof  his  special  gift  of  teaching  and  exhortation — ^that 
divine  gift  whi^  had  been  conferred  on  l^othy  at  his 
solemn  ordination  long  ago,  when  the  yonnfl^  son  of 
Eunice  was  designated  for  the  post  which  John  Mark 
had  once  held  with  the  Apostle.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  similar  office,  that  which  Hmothj  held  about 
^t.Taul,  to  that  which  in  old  days  EHsha  had  held  with 
Elijah ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  of 
the  old  dispensation,  so  here,  the  choice  of  St  Paul  had 
been  divinely  guided.  The  very  titles  of  the  old  cove- 
nant dispensation  seem  to  have  been  revived  in  this 
instance  of  the  divine  selection  of  Timothy;  for  in 
chap,  vi  11  the  older  Apostle  addresses  his  representa- 
tive at  Ephesus  with  tne  old  prophetic  titie  when  he 
writes  :  "  Thou,  0  man  of  Chd,  flee  these  things.*'  Now 
}ie  solemnly  calls  attention  to  that  strange,  miraculous 
"grace"  which  some  inspired  prophet  at  his  ordina- 
tion declared  was  to  be  conferrod  on  Timothy.  The 
*'  g^f t "  was  said  to  be  conferred,  as  to  its  certainty  in 
the  divine  counsels,  by  such  prophecy — the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  the  mouth  of  one  or  more  of  His  prophets,  declaring 
His  will  and  intention  to  confer  this  special  grace  on 
the  young  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

w  ith  the  laying  on  of  the  hands.— This  was  a 
symbolic  action — ^the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  some  spiritual  office 
or  undertaking — ^and  was  aerived  from  the  old  solemn 
Hebrew  custom.  (See  Num.  viii.  10  in  the  case  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites,  and  Num.  xxvii.  18,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9  in  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  Joshua.) 

Of  the  presbytery.— The  brotherhood  of  presbyters 
connected  with  the  place  where  the  ordmation  of 
Timothy  took  place  is  nere  alluded  to.  There  appears 
to  have  been  such  a  body  of  elders  in  each  particular 
fiity  or  district.  The  presbytery  in  this  instance  would 
seem  in  all  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Lystra,  Timothy's  native  city;  but  an  old  eccle- 
siastical tradition  speaks  of  Ephesus  as  the  place  of 
this  ordination. 

(15)  Meditate  upon  these  things.— Better  ren- 
dered, he  dUigeni  in  these  thinaa.  With  these  words  St. 
Paul  closes  this  division  of  his  solemn  directions  to  his 
chosen  disciple  and  representative  at  Ephesua  He  must 
dwell  on  these  things  and  must  be  diligent  in  their 
practice :  he  must  show  himself  active  and  industrious 
as  a  public  teacher,  and  must  also  order  his  life  so  as 
to  be  an  example  to  his  fellow-believers. 

Give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  pro- 
fiting may  appear  to  all. — More  accuratdy  ren- 
dered, thy  advance  (or,  thy  progress)  may  be  manifest 
to  all.  To  these  points — his  public  teaching  and  hb 
public  example — he  must  give  ceaseless  attention,  that 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  the  Church  over  which 
he  presided  should  be  enabled  constantly  to  see  what 
progress  their  chief  pastor  was  making  in  Christian 
experience  and  life.  The  word  we  have  translated 
"  advance  "  or  "  progress  "  reminds  Christian  ministers 
and  teachers  of  St.  Paul's  grave  words  to  Timothy — 
and,  through  Timothy,  to  all  occupying  any  position 
of  authority  in  the  congregations — that  there  must  be 
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no  standing  still,  no  resting  content  with  knowledge 
already  acquired,  no  being  satisfied  with  the  present 
spirittuJ  liie;  there  must  be  a  restiess  striving  albeac 
the  acquirement  of  new  stores  of  knowledfife,  ever  deeper 
and  more  accurate;  there  must  be  a  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  attain  to  a  higher  eminence  in  the  spiritual  life;  and, 
if  the  minister  or  teacher  would  be  successful,  the  result 
of  these  efforts  must  be  manifest  to  the  brethren  with 
whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

(16)  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the 
doctrine ;  continue  in  them.— !Z%y  teaching  is  a 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  Greek  word  than 
'*  the  doctrine."  The  Apostle  in  these  words  sums  up  tiie 
two  chief  pastoral  requisites,  and  then  points  out  the 
mighty  consequences  which  will  result  m)m  futhfully 
carrying  them  out.  The  minister  of  Christ  must  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  his  own  demeanour  and  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  equally  careful  heed  to  the 
quality  and  character  of  his  teadiing.  This  teaching 
must  be  true  and  manly,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be 
faithful  in  doctrine ;  and  he  himself  must  exemplify  it 
in  word  and  deed.  Without  true  and  efficient  teaching, 
the  pure  and  upright  life  of  the  Christian  pastor  wul 
fail  to  win  souls  for  his  Master ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  efficient  instruction  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
the  life  corres|K)nds  to  the  words  publicly  uttered. 

For  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thy- 
selfy  and  them  that  hear  thee.— "Thou  shalt 
save" — ^that  is,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment;  for  only 
one  meaning,  and  that  the  highest,  must  be  g^ven  to 
"  thou  shalt  save."  Eternal  happiness  for  pi^tor  and 
flock  is  the  double  reward  offered  to  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Lord.  In  striving  to  save  others,  the 
minister  is  really  caring  for  his  own  salvation. 

V. 

0)  Bebuke  not  an  elder,  but  intreat  him  as 
a  father.— Two-thirds  of  St.  Paul's  first  Letter  to 
Timothy  have  been  taken  up  with  directions,  warnings, 
and  exhortations  respecting  the  public  duties  connected 
with  the  office  of  superintending  presbyter,  or  bishop, 
of  a  church  like  that  of  Ephesus;  from  these  directions 
in  connection  vrith  the  public  teaching  and  the  official 
life  in  the  church,  the  Apostie  passes  on  to  speak  of 
the  private  relations  which  one  in  Timothy's  position 
ought  to  maintain  with  individual  meml)ers  of  the 
congregation.  And,  first,  he  warns  him  against  a 
mispla^d  sceal,  which  might  urge  him  to  unbefitting 
behaviour  towards  those  older  than  himself.  The 
enthusiastic  and  ardent  youn?  servant  of  Christ  would 
see  with  sorrow  and  dismay  the  shortcomings  of  many 
an  elder  member  of  his  flock,  and,  forgetting  to  make 
wise  allowance  for  previous  training,  thoughts  and 
habits,  would  be  likely,  unwisely,  and  possibly  unfairly, 
to  find  fault.  Let  him,  in  the  cases  of  his  elders — for 
the  reference  is  rather  to  age  than  to  office,  as  is  clear 
from  the  reminder  of  verse  2,  addressed  to  the  "  elder 
women" — instead  of  open  rebuke,  use  respectful  and 
affectionate  entreaties,  after  the  maimer  of  a  son,  not  of 
an  official. 

The  younger  men  as  brethren.— And  as  re- 
gards the  younger  Christians  of  Ephesus,  let  them  not 
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elder,  bat  intreat  him  as  a  fiEither; 
Ch^.  T.  1—2.  and  the  yonnger  men 
Sel^^^ftdmf  ^  brethren;  <2)  the  elder 
miS^^g  the  women  as  mothers;  the 
affairs  of  the  younger  as  sisters,  with 
geS^hl  ^rl  aU  purity.  <3)  Honour 
proofs  were  to  widows  that  are  widows 
bedfiUveied.     ij^^eed.       W    But    if   any 
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widow  have  children  or  nephews,  let 
them  learn  first  to  shew  chap.  v.  8—8. 
piety  1  at  home,  and  to  Of  the  alms 
requite  their  parents :  for  to  ChrStiaS 
that  is  good  and  acceptable  widows, 
before  God.  <*>  Now  she  that  is  a 
widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in 
God,  and  continueth  in  supplications  and 


be  alienated  by  an  assnmption  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  presbyter  of  the  Chnrch.  Let  his  relations 
with  these  yonnger  members  of  the  family  of  Christ  be 
rather  those  of  a  brother  and  a  friend  than  of  a  superior 
in  rank  and  dignity. 

(2)  The  elder  women  as  mothers.— The  same 
watchful  care  agiunst  all  assnmption  of  superiority 
must  also  be  exercised  in  his  dealings  with  the  Chris- 
tian matrons  of  Ephesus. 

The  younger  as  sisters,  with  all  purity.— In 
the  case  of  the  younger  women,  St.  Paul  adds  to  his 
directions  respecting  brotherly  and  sisterly  regard  a 
grave  word,  urging  upon  Timothy,  and  all  official  teachers 
like  Timothy,  to  add  to  this  self-denying,  loving  friend- 
ship a  ceaseless  watchfulness  in  all  their  conversation, 
80  as  not  to  afford  any  g^imd  for  suspicion ;  for,  above 
aU  things,  the  recognised  teacher  of  Christianity  must 
be  pure.  No  one  can  read  and  forget  the  quaint  words 
of  advice  of  St.  Jerome :  "  Omnes  pvMaa  et  viraities 
Chrigtit  atU  CBgualUer  ignora  atU  ceqwdUer  dilige, 

(3)  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed. 
— ^The  mention  of  the  relations  of  a  pastor  to  the 
female  members  of  the  flock  suggests  another  train  of 
thought.  Christianity  had,  during  the  thirty  years  of 
its  history,  developed  a  perfectly  new  existence  for 
women  who  professed  the  faith  oi  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
In  the  Master's  new  and  strange  (new  and  strange  to 
the  civilised  world  of  that  day)  command — that  the 
poor,  the  needy,  and  the  sick  ^ould  be  succoured,  that 
the  helpless  should  be  helped,  and  the  comfortless 
comforted — a  blessed  calling  was  invented,  so  to  speak, 
for  Christian  women.  Their  secluded  and,  in  many 
respects,  de^praded  life  in  the  old  world  was,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  till  Christ  taught  the 
universal  duty  of  charity,  women  had  no  recognised 
public  occupation  in  the  world.  The  charge  of  the 
Founder  of  the  new  relig^ion  provided  an  endless  variety 
of  blessed,  happiness-giving  work  for  women  of  all 
ages  and  rank. 

The  novel  prominence,  however,  of  females  in  such 
great  centres  as  Ephesus  not  oidy  necessitated  some 
organisation  which  should  administer  the  alms,  and 
generally  watch  over  and  direct  tJbe  self-sacrifidng 
labours  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community,  but 
also  required  special  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
pastor  and  his  assistimt  presbyters  and  deacons,  to 
prevent  the  charities  of  the  Church  being  misused. 
The  widow — ^the  desolate  and  destitute,  the  mourning 
widow  indeed,  she  who  is  in  every  sense  a  widow  and 
has  no  one  to  whom  to  look  for  aid — she  always  has  a 
claim  on  the  Church.  Not  merely  is  she  to  be  honoured 
by  a  simple  exhibition  of  respect,  but  e^e  is  to  be  assisted 
and  supported  out  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 

W  But  if  any  widow  have  children  or 
nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  shew  piety 
at  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents  (or, 
nephews), — The  Greek  word  here  should  be  rendered 

Gndchildren;   the   original  meaning  of  "nephew" 
jotes)  has  disappeared.     Here  a  warning  against 


allowing  the  Church  to  be  burdened  with  a  burden 
which  others  ought  to  bear  is  given,  in  the  form  of  a 
pressing  remin£r  to  the  childron  or  g^randchildren  of 
the  destitute  and  desolate  widow.  It  is  a  solemn  and 
imperative  duty  for  the  children  to  afford  all  needful 
succour — a  duty  not  to  be  evaded  by  any  bearing  the 
Christian  name. 

For  that  is  good  and  acceptable  before  God. 
— ^An  especial  blessing  is  promised  to  those  who  really 
carry  out  this  too  often  forgotten  duty.  (See  Eph.  vi. 
2,  3 ;  and  also  comp.  Mark  vii.  10, 11.) 

(5)  Now  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and 
desolate. — St.  Paul,  after  mentioning  this  exception  to 
the  fit  objects  of  the  Church's  charity  and  protection, 
again  returns  to  this  snedal  class  of  helpless  ones :  "  the 
widows  indeed" — ^a  class,  no  doubt,  in  those  days  of 
selfish  luxury  and  of  extreme  misery  and  hopelessness, 
often  utterly  neglected,  and  not  unf requently  left  to 
starve  and  U)  perish  in  want  and  misery. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  in  these  official  directions  to 
Timothy,  the  question  of  relief  oipoor  Christian  widows 
comes  so  prominently  forward.  We  find  also  that,  in 
the  first  years  which  succeeded  the  Ascension,  many 
widows  in  Jerusalem  seemed  to  have  been  dependent 
on  the  Church  for  sustenance  (Acts  vi.  1).  Now  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  Church  of  Christ  the  same 
loving  care  which  was  taken  in  the  old  days,  when 
Israel  was  a  great  nation,  of  these  solitary  and  unhappy 
women.  (Comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  17,  where  we  find  special 
laws  respecting  the  garments  of  widows  never  to  be 
taken  in  pledge.  See,  too,  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxii.  22 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  19 ;  Isa.  i.  17 ;  Jer.  vii.  6 ;  also  Isa.  x.  2 ; 
Mai.  iii.  5.)  Still,  this  hardly  accounts  for  the  statement 
of  Acts  vi.  1  and  these  lengthened  directions  to  Timothy. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  were,  especially  m 
these  Eastern  cities,  a  very  large  class  of  these  desolate 
and  improtected  women.  The  practice  of  polygamy  is 
accountable  for  this,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  rigid 
morality  of  the  Christian  teaching  would  place  a  bar  to 
the  female  convert  from  heathenism  relapsing  into  a 
life  where  moral  restraints  were  utterly  disr^arded. 
The  charities  of  the  early  Church,  especially  in  Oriental 
cities,  were,  without  doubt,  heavily  burdened  with  this 
grave  and  increamng  charge — provision  for  these  poor 
desolate  women;  and  it  was  to  relieve  the  congregations 
in  some  deg^ree  that  St.  Paul  wrote  these  elaborate 
instructions  to  Timothy,  warning  him,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  against  an  indiscrimi- 
nate charity,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  him  with 
a  sptem  of  severe  restraints  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
assisted  women. 

Still,  the  chief  pastor  in  Ephesus  must  remember 
that  among  the  women  of  his  flock  there  were  some 
widows  indeed,  with  neither  children  nor  grandchildren 
to  assist  them,  without  friends  even  to  cheer  their 
desolate,  widowed  life.  To  find  out  and  to  succour 
these  poor,  sad-hearted,  friendless  beings,  St.  Paul  re- 
minds Timothy,  was  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister. 
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The  Cctse  qf  Christian  Widows^ 


prayers  night  and  day.  <*>  But  she 
that  liveth  in  pleasure^  is  dead  while 
she  liveth.  <^)  And  these  things  give  in 
charge,  that  they  may  be  blameless. 


1  Or,  dtUoaMt. 
S  Or.  kbndred. 


(8)  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own- 
house,^  he  hath  denied  tiie  fieiithy  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.    (®)  Let  not  a. 


Tnisteth  in  God.— These,  without  love  of  child  or 
friend,  cast  themselves  on  the  support  of  the  everlasting 
arms.  The  hmguage  here  used  oy  St.  Paul  pictures, 
evidently,  some  loving  and  trustful  character  then  living, 
of  whom  he  was  thinking  while  writing  the  Letter  to 
Timothy.  "  She  hath  tn^ted  and  still  trusts  in  God ; 
she  continues  in  prayer  night  and  day." 

And  oontinueth  in  supplioations  and  prayers 
night  and  day.~-Like  Ajma,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel  (Luke  ii.  36, 37),  whom  some  suppose  St.  Paul  took 
as  the  model  and  example  for  these  Christian  widows. 
The  meaning  of  these  words,  descriptive  of  a  holy  life, 
is  not  that  the  earnest  and  pious  bereaved  woman 
should  pass  her  days  and  nights  in  the  unrelieved 
monotony  of  constantly  repeated  prayers.  Such  a  life, 
unpractical  and  useless,  would  never  commend  itself  to 
one  like  St.  Paul ;  the  words  simply  describe  the  deso- 
late one  casting  all  her  care  on  the  Lord,  and  telline 
Him,  as  her  only  friend,  of  all  her  thoughts  ana 
actions,  her  words  and.  her  works. 

W  But  she  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  she  liveth.— This  is  a  thoroughly  Pauline 
thought,  set  forth  in  other  language  in  the  Roman 
Epistle,  chap.  viii.  13 :  "  For  if  ye  hve  after  the  flesh 
ye  shall  die.  The  word  in  the  Greek  rendered  "  she 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  "  is  very  remarkable,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  is  found  only  in  one  other  place 
(Jas.  V.  5).  The  widow-woman  who  could  so  forget 
her  sorrow  and  her  duty  is  spoken  of  as  a  living  corpse, 
and  is  sharply  contrasted  with  her  far  happier  sister, 
who,  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  livmg  a  life  of 
prayer  and  of  self-denial,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  living,  A  veij  different  estimate 
of  life  was  held  by  the  ^eatest  of  Greek  poets,  who 
writes  thus  of  men  givmff  up  Dleasures :  ''  I  do  not 
consider  that  such  a  one  lives,  out  I  regard  him  as 
a  living  corpse  **  {Antigone  of  Sophocfos,  1166 — 7, 
Dindorj^.    Gomp.,  too,  Ilev.  iii.  1. 

(7)  And  these  things  give  in  charge.— That  is 
to  say,  the  duties  of  widows,  as  set  forth  in  verse  5, 
toj^ther  with  his  (St.  Paul's)  estimate  of  the  gay  and 
frivolous  character  painted  in  verse  6. 

That  they  may  be  blameless*— That,  whether 
seeking  support  from  the  public  alms  of  the  Christian 
sommunity  or  not,  the  widows  of  the  concpregation 
should  struggle  after  an  irreproachable  self-denying 
life,  and  show  before  men  publicly  whose  servants  they 
indeed  were.  In  these  words  there  seems  a  hint  that  the 
former  life  of  many  of  these  women-converts  to  Chris- 
tianity had  been  very  dilPerent  to  the  life  loved  of  Christ, 
and  that  in  their  new  profession  as  Christians  there  was 
urgent  need  of  watchrulness  on  their  part  not  to  give 
any  occasion  to  slanderous  tongues. 

(8)  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own.— This 
repeated  warning  was  necessary  in  the  now  rapidly 
widening  circle  of  believers.  Then,  in  those  early  days, 
as  now,  men  and  women  were  attempting  to  nersuade 
themselves  that  the  hopes  and  promises  of  Christians 
could  be  attained  and  won  by  a  mere  profession  of 
faith,  by  an  assent  to  the  historical  truths,  by  a  barren 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  any 
practice  of  stem  self-denial,  apart  from  any  loving 
consideration  for  others;,  there  were  evidently  in  that 
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great  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  St.  Paul  knew  so  well,, 
not  a  few  profesaBd  believers  in  the  Crucified  who, 
while  possessed  themselves  of  a  competence,  perhaps, 
even  ox  wealth,  could  calmlv  look  on  while  their  re- 
lations and  friends  languishea  in  the  deepest  poverty. 

And  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house.— 
The  drcle  of  those  for  whose  support  and  sustenance  a 
Christian  was  responsible  is  here  enlarged :  not  merely 
is  the  fairly  prosperous  man  who  professes  to  lovo 
Christ,  bound  to  do  his  best  for  his  nearest  relations, 
such  as  his  mother  and  grandmother,  but  St.  Paul  says^ 
"  he  must  assist  those  of  his  own  house,"  in  which  term 
relatives  who  are  much  more  distant  are  included,  and 
even  dependents  connected  with  the  family  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty  and  distress. 

He  hath  denied  the  fedth.- Faith,  considered 
as  a  rule  of  life,  is  practically  denied  by  one  who 
neglects  these  kindly  duties  and  responsioilities,  for 
"faith  worketh  by  love "  (GaL  v.  6).  Faith  here  is  con- 
sidered by  St.  Paul,  not  as  mere  belief  in  the  doctrine,, 
or  even  in  a  person,  but  as  a  rule  of  life. 

And  18  worse  than  an  infldeL— The  rules  even 
of  the  nobler  Pagan  moralists  forbid  such  heartless 
selfishness.  For  a  Christian,  then,  deliberatebr  to- 
neglect  such  plain  duties  would  bring  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  the  religion  of  the  loving  Christ,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  name  he  bore,  and  the  company  in 
which  he  was  enrolled,  such  a  denier  of  the  faith  would 
be  really  worse  than  a  heathen. 

(^)  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number 
under  threescore  years  old.— The  question  re- 
specting the  assistance  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  widows  of  the  great  Asian  Church  reminded. 
St.  Paul  of  an  organisation,  consisting  of  widowed 
women,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  Christi- 
anity. He  would  lay  down  some  special  rules  here  to  be 
observed  by  his  friend  and  disciple.  What,  now,  is  this- 
organisation  commended  to  Timothy  in  these  roecial 
directions?  Here,  and  here  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, do  we  find  it  alluded  to;  but  the  instructions  in 
this  passage  are  so  definite,  so  precise,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  assume  in  the  days  of  Hmothy  and 
of  Paul,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  the  sreat  chiurches, 
the  existence  of  an  official  band  of  wooers,  consisting 
of  widows,  most  carefully  selected  from  the  oongr^;a- 
tion  of  believers,  of  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  and 
specially  distinguished  for  devotion — ^possessing,  each 
of  these,  a  high  and  stainless  reputation — ^they  were  an 
official  band  of  workers,  a  distinct  order,  so  to  speak; 
for  these  widows,  formally  entered  on  the  Churdi'a 
list,  could  not  possibly  represent  those  poor  and  deso- 
late widows,  friendless  ana  destitute,  spoken  of  above. 
The  minimum  age  of  sixty  years  would  also  exdude 
many;  and  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  te  the  younger  ones 
te  marry  again  could  never  have  been  addressed  to 
women  wanting  even  many  years  of  the  requisite 
'*  sixty."  Were  thesejaoor  souls  to  be  formally  shut  out 
from  receiving  the  Cnurch's  alms?  Again,  those  on 
the  list  could  never  be  the  same  persons  whom  we  hear 
of  as  deaconesses  (Bom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  century).  The  active  duties  of 
the  office  would  have  been  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
age  of  sixty,  the  minimum  age  at  which  ^kese  were  to  be 
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Chap.  V.  9—15.  widow  be  taken^  into  the 
Dire^ons  re-  number  under  threescore 
2r^fb^»i3  years  old,  having  been  the 
widows.  -wife  of  one  man,    <^^>  well 


1  Or, 


reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  have 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints' 
feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if 


entered  on  the  list.  We  then  condnde  theee  **  widows  " 
were  a  distinct  and  most  honourable  order,  whose 
duties,  preahyteral  rather  than  diaconic,  apparently 
consisted  in  the  exercise  of  superintendence  over,  and 
in  the  ministry  of  counsel  and  consolation  to,  the 
younffer  women. — ^That  they  sat  unveiled  in  the  as- 
sembles in  a  separate  place  by  the  presb^rs;  that 
they  received  a  special  ordination  by  laying  on  of 
hands ;  that  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress— were  distinc- 
tions probably  belon^g  to  a  later  age. 

Having  been  tne  wife  of  one  man.— Of  the 
conditions  of  enrolment  in  this  "  order/*  the  first — ^that 
of  age — ^has  been  alluded  to;  the  second — "having 
been  the  wife  of  one  man  " — ^must  not  be  understood  in 
the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  hope  of  forming  one  of  the  highly 
honoured  band  of  presbytenJ  women  depended  on 
the  chance  of  the  husband  living  until  the  wife  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Had  he  died  in  her 
youth,  or  comparative  youth,  the  Apostle's  will  was  that 
the  widow  should  marry  again.  (See  verse  14,  where 
St.  Paul  writes,  "I  will  that  the  younger  women 
marry,"  &c.) 

Tlie  right  interpretation  of  the  words  is  found  in  some 
such  paraphrase  as,  '*  If  in  her  married  life  she  had  been 
f ouna  faithful  and  true."  The  fatal  facility  of  divorce 
and  the  lax  state  of  morality  in  Pagan  society,  espe- 
cially in  the  Greek  and  Asiac  cities,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  seek  to  illustrate  and  explain  these 
directions  respecting  early  Christian  foundations. 

While  unhesitatingly  adopting  the  above  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  words  "wife  of  one  man,"  as  faitnfully 
representing  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  l^^lating 
here,  it  must  be  remembered,  for  the  masses  of  believers 
whose  lot  was  cast  ia  the  busy  world  (see  his  direct 
command  in  verse  14  of  this  chapter,  where  the  family 
life  is  pressed  on  the  younger  widow,  and  not  the  higher 
life  01  solitude  and  self-denial),  still  those  expositors 
who  adopt  the  stricter  and  sterner  interpretation  of 
"  wife  of  one  man  " — ^viz.,  "  a  woman  that  has  had  only 
one  husband" — ^have,  it  must  be  granted,  a  strong 
argument  in  their  favour  from  the  Imown  honour  the 
unMrcB  obtained  in  the  Eoman  world.  So  Dido,  in 
JBn,  iv.  28,  says — 

"  Tile  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  jimzit,  amores 
Abetolit,  iue  habeat  secum,  servetque  sepulohro.** 

Compare,  too,  the  examples  of  the  wives  of  Lucan, 
Drusus,  and  Pompey,  who,  on  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  retire- 
ment and  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  title 
uniffiroB  graved  on  certain  Boman  tombs  shows  how 
this  devotion  was  practised  and  esteemed.  "  To  love 
a  wife  when  living  is  a  pleasure,  to  love  her  when  dead 
is  an  act  of  religion,"  wrote  Statins— 

**  Uxorem  vivam  amare  voluptas 
Defonctam  religio." 

->Statia8, 8ylv.  v.,  in  ProoBmio. 

And  see,  for  other  instances,  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European 
Morals,  chap.  v. 

But  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  delicate  and 
touching  feeling,  which  had  taken  root  certainly  in  some 
(alas!  in  only  a  small  number)  of  the  nobler  Boman 
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minds,  influenced  St.  Paul,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hol^r  Spirit,  was  lajdng  down  rules  for  a  great  and 
world-wide  society,  which  was  to  include  the  many,  not 
the  few,  chosen  souls — ^was  legislating  for  the  masses, 
to  whom  such  an  expressed  wish  would  indeed  be  "a 
counsel  of  perfection  ^  rarely  to  be  carried  out ;  and  so^ 
without  hesitation,  we  adopt  the  more  practical  inter* 
pretation  given  above. 

m  Well  reported  of  for  good  works.— Not 
only  must  men  have  no  evil  to  say  of  her,  but  she  must 
be  well  known  for  her  good  works,  for  her  kindly 
willingness  to  help  the  weaiy  and  heavy-laden  ones  of 
the  world. 

If  she  have  brought  up  ohildren.— This  title  to 
honour  must  be  understood  quite  in  a  general  sense. 
« It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  deemed 
it  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  order  of  presbyteral 
widows  the  childless  mothers.  Only  the  candidate 
for  admission  must  be  well  known  as  one  who  loves 
children,  and  would  be  ready  and  willing  gladly  to  dis- 
chanpe  any  public  duties  to  the  little  orphan  ones  of 
the  nock  who  might  be  intrusted  to  her  care. 

If  she  have  lodged  strangers.— If,  even  in  a 
comparatively  humble  state,  she  have  been  always  mind- 
ful of  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  a  virtue  perhaps 
even  more  valued  in  the  East  than  in  the  more  reserved 
Western  countries.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  f aitli» 
the  readiness  to  entertain  and  welcome  Christian 
strangers  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  characteristic 
of  beuevers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

If  she  have  washed  the  saints'  fbet.— Not  per- 
haps to  be  understood  literally,  though  the  act  of  the 
Lord  on  the  nigkt  before  the  Cross  oad  invested  this 
act  of  common  nospitality  with  a  peculiar  halo  of  love 
and  devotion.  The  woman  who  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  this  honoured  order  must  be  well 
known  as  one  who  had  never  shrunk  from  any  act  of 
devoted  love,  however  painful  or  seemingly  degprading. 

If  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted.  -Not  merehr, 
or  even  chiefly,  by  alms,  but  by  all  kindly  and  sisterly 
encouragement :  ever  readv  to  mourn  with  those  thi2t 
mourn,  deeming  none  too  low  or  too  degraded  for  her 
friendship,  none  out  of  the  reach  of  her  sisterly  help 
and  counsel. 

If  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.— This  sums  up  the  beautiful  character  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  candidates  for  membership  in  this 
chosen  woman's  band.  She  must  be  known  not  merely 
as  a  mother  and  a  wife,  who  had  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed the  womanly  duties  of  her  home  life,  but  men 
must  speak  of  her  as  one  who  had  diligently  and 
lovingly  sought  out  the  rough  places  of  the  world,  and 
who,  with  a  orave  and  patient  self-denial,  with  a  sweet 
and  touching  self ^forgetfulness,  had  set  herself  to  per- 
form those  nnd,  good  actions  tiie  Master  loves  so  welL 

In  the  Shephe^  of  Hernias,  written  about  a.d.  150, 
some  eighty  vears  after  St.  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to 
l^othy,  we  have  probably  an  example  of  one  of  these 
honoured  widows  in  the  person  of  Grapte,  whose  task 
it  was  to  teach  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Bomaa 
Church  the  meaning  of  certain  prophecies.  The  author- 
eMp  of  the  Shepherd  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
Hermas  mentioned  in  Bom.  zvi  14    It  belongs,  hoir- 
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slie  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.  (^>  But  the  younger  widows 
refuse :  for  when  they  have  begun  to 
wax  wanton  against  Christ,  they  will 
marry;  (^>  having  damnation,  because 


they  have  cast  oflF  their  first  faith. 
03)  And  withal  they  learn  to  he  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house; 
and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and 
busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they 


ever,  more  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, as  stated  above. 

The  criticism  which  dwells  on ,  this  celebrated  pas- 
sage, containing  St.  Paul's  rules  for  admission  into  the 
order  of  preebyteral  widows,  and  which  finds  in  it 
subject  matter  belonging  to  a  date  later  than  the  age 
of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy,  forgets  that,  dating  from  tne 
days  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  walked  on  earth,  women 
had  been  enrolling  themselves  among  His  foremost  fol- 
lowers, and  had  oeen  sharing  in  the  toils  and  enter- 
5 rises  of  His  most  zealous  disciples.  We  find  the 
[arys  and  other  holy  women  associated  with  **  His 
own  in  the  days  of  the  earthly  ministry ;  they  were 
foremost  in  the  work  done  to  the  person  of  the  sacred 
dead.  We  hear  of  them  after  the  Resurrection  repeatedly 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church  of  the  first  days.  It  was 
the  neglect  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  widows  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  deacon's  order.  Dorcas,  before 
ten  years  of  the  Church's  life  had  passed,  appears  to 
have  presided  over  a  charitable  company  of  women  at 
Lydda.  Dorcas,  no  doubt,  was  but  one  out  of  many 
doing,  in  different  centres,  a  similar  work.  PrisciUa,  the 
wife  of  Aquila,  the  wandering  tent- maker  of  Pontus, 
early  in  St.  Paul's  career  evidently  took  a  leading  part 
in  organising  congregations  of  Christians.  Lydia,  the 
purple  seller  of  Tnyatira,  was  prominent  in  developing 
the  Philippian  Church.  Phebe,  under  the  title  oi  the 
Deaconess  of  Cenchroa,  was  the  official  bearer  of  St. 
Paul's  famous  letter  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  pas- 
sage, dwelling  on  the  growing  organisation  for  women's 
work  at  Epnesus,  tells  us  more,  certainly,  than  the 
scattered  incidental  allusions  of  the  Acts  and  earlier 
Epistles.  But  the  words  of  St.  Paul  speak  only  of  the 
natural  results  and  development  of  a  great  movement, 
which,  dating  from  the  earthly  days  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  was  destined  to  give  women  a  new  position 
among  the  workers  of  the  world. 

The  Ephosian  organisation  here  regulated  by  the 
Apostle  is  nothing  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
after  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  of  female  effort  in  the 
Master's  cause. 

(11)  But  the  younger  widows  refuse.— The 
younger  women — ^younger  used  in  a  general  sense — 
must  positively  be  excluded  from,  and  held  ineligible 
for,  this  prcsbyteral  order. 

This  direction  by  no  means  shuts  them  out  from 
participation  in  the  alms  of  the  Church,  if  they  were  in 
need  and  destitute ;  but  it  wisely  excluded  the  younger 
women  from  a  position  and  from  duties  which  they 
might  in  their  nrst  days  of  grief  and  desolation  covet, 
but  of  which,  as  time  passed  on — as  experience  had 
shown  St.  Paul — they  not  unfrequently  wearied.  Those 
who  had  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  afterwards 
looked  back,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  Church's  work,  and  in  some  cases 
might  prove  a  subject  of  scandal  and  reproach. 

For  when  thoy  have  begun  to  wax  wanton 
against  Christ. — ^The  Apostle  was  looking  on  to  the 
time  when,  the  first  fervour  excited  by  grief  and  sorrow 
being  past,  these  younger  sisters  in  many  instances 
would  oegin  again  to  long  after  their  old  pursuits  and 
pleasures.    The  Greek  word  rendered  "wax wanton" 
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suggests  especially  the  idea  of  restiveness.  They  will 
lose — ^to  use  Jerome's  well-known  expression — their 
love  for  their  own  proper  Bridegroom — Christ. 

They  will  marry.— -The  sight  of  domestic  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  other  women  will  affect  them. 
They,  too,  will  long  in  their  poor  hearts  for  home  joys ; 
they  will  weary  lor  the  prattle  of  their  own  little 
children. 

How  much  untold  misery  would  have  been  avoided — 
how  many  wasted  lives  would  have  been  saved  for  good 
and  useful  service,  had  Churdimen  in  later  times  only 
obeyed  the  words  and  carried  out  the  thoughts  of  Paul, 
and  persistently  refused,  as  did  St.  Paul  and  Timothy, 
to  receive  the  proffered  services  of  women  still  too 
young  in  years  for  such  devoted  work,  but  who,  through 
a  temporary  pressure  of  sorrow,  dreamed  for  a  moment 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  a  life- 
long renunciation  of  the  world,  its  excitement  and  its 
joys. 

St.  Paul,  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  saw  how  too  often  such  renunciation,  made 
under  peculiar  pressure  of  circumstances,  undertaken 
with  the  hot  fervour  of  youth,  in  later  days  would 
become  weary  and  distasteful. 

(12)  Having  damnation.— «7n<2^m^f,  not  neces- 
sarily "  damnation."  The  Greek  word  hrima  is  often 
thus  unhappily  translated.  The  context  of  the  passage 
must  in  all  cases  decide  the  nature  of  the  "  judgment," 
whether  favourable  or  the  contrary.  Here  it  signifies 
that  those  who  in  after  days  g^ve  up  a  work  which  for 
their  Master's  sake  they  had  undertaken,  expose  them- 
selves to  a  searching  judgment,  which  will  thoroughly 
sift  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  forsake  tlie 
begun  toil,  and  that,  if  the  reasons  be  not  satisfactory, 
wifl  be  unfavourable,  and  will  surely  involve  con- 
demnation. 

Because  they  have  east  off  their  first 
faith. — Though,  probably,  no  vows  respecting  marriage 
were  reouired  f  rom  those  widows  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Lord's  service,  yet  virtually  such  a  solemn 
enrolment  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  life-lon|f  engage- 
ment—an engagement  which,  if  they  married  agam, 
must  necessarily  be  given  up. 

Such  a  going  back,  such  a  giving  up  the  higher  and 
the  more  devoted  life — the  lift  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self- 
abnegation — for  the  ordinary  joys  and  cares  of  domestic 
life,  for  the  useful  but  still  every-day  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men  and  women — such  a  going  l^k,  would 
be  indeed  a  casting  off  their  first  raith,  and  such  an 
example  of  backsliding  could  not  fail  to  harm  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

(13)  And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wan- 
dering about  from  house  to  house.— The  first 
fervour  of  their  devotion  and  renunciation  of  self  will 
have  cooled,  their  very  occupation  will  become  a  snare 
to  tliem — ^the  goine  about  to  the  various  dwellings  for 
the  object  of  consoung,  instructing,  assisting,  would  give 
them,  now  that  their  minds  were  no  longer  exclusively 
turned  to  religions  thoughts,  and  their  hearts  were  no 
more  alone  filled  by  Jesus,  many  an  opportunity  of 
wasting  precious  hours,  of  indulging  in  frivolous,  if  not 
in  harmful,  conversation ;  and  this  the  Apostle  seems  to 
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ought  not.  ^^*^  I  will  therefore  that  the 
younger  women  maxry,  bear  children, 
guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully.^ 
t^>  For  some  are  already  turned  aside 

Chap.  V.  16.  «^^  ^^^-  '"^^  I^  *^y 
The  destitute  man  Or  womau  that  be- 
widowa.  lieveth    have  widows,  let 


I  (ir  for  their  rail- 
int. 


them  relieve  them,  and  let  not 
the  church  be  charged;  that  it 
may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed.  ^^^)  Let  the  chap.v.  17— is. 
elders  that  rule  well  be  ^^^*A  ^ 
counted  worthy  of  double  tain  Presby- 
honour,  especially  they  tera. 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 


have  feared  would  be  the  result  of  these  visits,  and 
the  fruit  of  their  work,  if  the  younger  sisters  were 
enrolled  in  the  official  list,  for  he  speaks  of  such 
becoming  *'  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busy- 
bodies,  speaking  things  wliich  they  ought  not." 

(14)  I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women 
marry,  bear  ohildren,  guide  the  house. — Here 
the  Apostle  deliberately  expresses  his  will  that  in  these 
Christian  communities  the  younger  widows  should  not, 
in  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal,  when  borne  down  by 
sorrow,  attempt  anything  like  an  ascetic  life,  which  they 
would  probably  tire  of  wter  a  season ;  they  would  thus, 
in  the  long  run,  instead  of  benefiting,  positively  injure 
the  cause  of  Christ.  St.  Paul's  practical  mind,  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  has  left  us  no  impossible  rules 
of  perfection,  no  exaggerated  praises  of  asceticism,  of 
lofty  self-denial,  no  passionate  exhortings  to  a  life  made 
up  entirely  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  self-surrender. 

He  knew  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  was  incapable 
of  such  exalted  heroism,  and  therefore  was  too  wise,  too 
loving,  even  to  recommend  a  life  which  few  could  live. 
It  was  not  that  the  Master,  Christ,  and  the  greatest 
of  his  servants,  St.  Paul,  did  not  themselves  prize  and 
admire  the  higher  ideal  and  the  nobler  life — ^for  was 
it  not  their  own  ?  Did  not  one  attain  to  it,  and  the 
other  die  in  his  hero-efforts  to  reach  it  P  But  Master 
and  scholar  in  their  gospel  of  the  world  have  left  com- 
mands that  all,  not  the  few,  can  obey— have  enjoined 
a  life  which  all,  not  the  few,  may  live. 

Give  none  oeoasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak 
reproachfully.— The  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
devil — as  would  at  first  appear  probable  from  the  direct 
reference  in  the  next  verse — but  to  the  enemy  of  Christ 
— the  sneering  worldly  man,  who,  jealous  of  a  faith 
which  he  declmes  to  receive,  and  envious  of  a  life  in 
which  he  will  not  share,  is  always  on  the  look-out  to 
discover  flaws  and  failings  in  the  avowed  professors  of 
a  religion  which  he  hates.     (Comp.  Tit.  iL  8.) 

(15)  For  some  are  already  turned  aside.— It 
was  the  backsliding  of  these  **  nameless  '*  ones,  probably, 
which  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  these  direc- 
tions to  Timothy.  Although  these  unhappy  sisters  had 
worked  such  great  miscmef  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
still  St.  Paul,  with  his  tender  gp*ace  and  love,  forbore  to 
mention  any  by  name.  They  had  undertaken  a  task 
too  severe  for  them  to  carry  out,  and  had  miserably 
failed.  He  spares  these  poor  erring  sisters,  but  directs 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  how  to 
guard  against  such  fatal  results  for  the  future. 

After  Satan.— They  had  swerved  from  the  narrow, 
thorny  road  of  self-denial  which  they  had  chosen  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  dreading,  after  their  public  pro- 
fession, to  form  afresh  any  legal  marriage  ties,  had 
followed  that  downward  path  of  sensuality  which  surely 
leads  to  Satan. 

<i6)  If  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth  have 
widows,  let  them  relieve  them.~This  is  not  what, 
at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be— a  mere  repetition  of  the 


injunction  of  verses  4  and  8.  There  the  duties  enjoined 
were  what  mav  be  termed  filial ;  the  love,  respect,  and 
kindness  to  the  aged  was  especially  pressed  on  the 
younger,  on  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
desolate,  on  the  master  of  the  house  or  family  to  which 
the  aged  widow  belonged.  Here  the  reference  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  younger  widows,  who  (see  Note  above) 
were,  no  doubt,  very  niunerons  in  a  great  Asian  Church 
like  Ephesus;  for  the  future  of  these  women,  often 
still  young  and  totally  unprovided  for,  St.  Paul  wa^ 
very  anxious.  Until  a  new  home  was  found  for  such, 
of  course  the  Church  cared  for  them,  but  this  heavy 
burden  on  the  Church's  alms  must  be  lightened  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  relatives 
to  care  for  these  in  their  hour  of  destitution  and  sor- 
row. The  Church  would  have  many  a  one,  still  com- 
paratively speaking  young,  utterly  dependent  on  its 
scanty  funds — ^friendless  as  well  as  homeless. 

It  has  been  asked :  How  is  it  -that,  considering  the 
prominence  here  given  to  the  questions  (a)  of  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  widows,  (h)  of  the  rules  respecting 
presbytenJ  widows,  who  evidently  occupied  a  position 
of  dignity  and  importance  in  the  Church  of  tne  first 
days,  no  other  mention  of  this  class  in  the  community 
(with  the  exception  of  Acts  vi.  1  and  ix.  39)  appears  in 
the  whole  New  Testament. 

This  has  been  pressed  as  one  of  the  arguments  point- 
ing to  a  much  later  date  for  the  writing  of  the  Epistle ; 
but  the  question  is,  after  all,  readily  and  conclusively 
answered.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  Epistle  to 
Titus,  the  subject  of  the  internal  organisation  of  a 
church  is  nowhere  handled.  There  is  no  room  or  ^lace 
for  such  a  mention  in  any  of  the  more  exclusively 
doctrinal  or  apologetic  Epistles.  In  the  broad  field  of 
ecclesiastical  nistory  occupied  by  the  Acts,  the  two 
casual  allusions  above  referred  to,  in  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Lydda,  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  and  the 
care  for  these  widows  in  the  communities  of  Christians, 
even  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Church's  existence. 

(17)  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  oounted 
worthy  of  doable  honour,  especially  they  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. — More  accurately 
rendered,  "  Let  the  elders  {presbyters)  who  rale  well." 
The  consideration  of  the  position  and  qualifications  of 
certain  ruling  elder  women  {the  presbyteral  widows) 
reminded  St.  Paul  of  certain  points  to  be  impressed  on 
Timothy  connected  with  the  rank  and  honour  due  to 
the  more  distinguished  presbyters  associated  with  him 
in  the  Ephesian  congregations. 

Attention  should  Be  directed  here  to  the  vast  powers 
intrusted  to  the  "presiding  presbyter"  of  such  a 
Church  as  Ephesus  (to  use  &e  title  of  Bishop  in  the 
eodedastical  sense  would  be  as  yet  an  anachronism.  It 
probably  was,  however,  of  general  use  within  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  oertiunly  before  the  close 
of  the  century).  In  addition  to  the  general  office  of 
supervisor,  one  in  the  position  of  Timothy  evidently 
i  had  the  distribution  of  the  several  grades  of  honours 
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AccuscUunis  againat  t/iem. 


<^**)  For  the  scripture  saith.  Thou  ehalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com."  And,  The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  reward.*  <^^  Against  an  elder  re- 
chap.  V.  19—  ceive  not  an  accusation, 
20.  Of  accused  but  before^  two  or  three 
Presbyters.       witnesses.     (»)  Them  that 


a  Deat.  S&  4. 
»  autu  la  la 


1  Or, 

s  Or,  wWufut  ] 
iudict. 


sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also 
may  fear.  <^>  I  charge  thee  before  God, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  chap.v.2i— 25. 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  Solexnn'ciuu^ 
thou  observe  these  things  J^^  «P«5ial 
without  preferring  one  ^  ^' 
before  another,^  doing  nothing  by  par- 


and  remuneratioii  among  the  presbyteral  order  (verses 
17  and  21).  To  him,  as  presiding  elder,  belonged  the 
functions  of  supreme  judge  in  aU  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  moral,  relating  to  the  varied  officials  of  both  sexes 
connected  with  the  Church.  The  right  of  ordination 
which,  when  the  Apostles  and  the  first  generation  of 
believers  had  passed  away,  became  the  exehinve  work 
of  the  bishop,  is  here  (see  verse  22)  specially  intrusted 
by  an  Apostle  to  Timothy,  the  chief  presbyter  and  apos- 
tolic representative  in  tiie  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
words :  '*  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 

The  elders  (presbyters)  to  whom  Timothy  was  to 
accord  some  special  honour,  were  those  who,  in  the 
congregations  and  Christian  schools  of  so  great  a  city 
as  Epheaus,  in  addition  to  their  many  duties  connected 
with  organisation  and  administration,  were  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  a  marked  manner  by  their  preaching 
and  teaching. 

Among  the  devoted  and  earnest  presbyters  in  these 
Asian  churches,  some  there  were,  doubtless,  who  possessed 
the  special  gift  of  teaching,  either  in  the  class-room  or 
the  preacher's  chair.  Those  who,  possessing,  well  and 
faithfully  exercised  these  invaluable  gifts  were  to  be  in 
some  way  preferred  bv  the  chief  minister.  The  *'  double 
honour'*  (time)  is  a  oroad  inclusive  term,  and  seems 
to  comprehend  rank  and  position  as  well  as  zemunera- 
tion — victu  et  reveremUd,  as  Melancthon  paraphrases 
the  words  "  double  honour."  Timothy  is  here  directed 
to  confer  on  the  more  distinguished  of  the  order  of  pres- 
b^rs,  official  raidc  and  precedence,  as  the  rewara  of 
faithful  and  successful  work. 

0»)  For  the  scripture  saith.  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadieth  out  the  oorn.— 
The  quotation  is  from  Dent.  xxv.  4. 

The  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  when  he  quoted  the 
words  of  Moses,  was :  If,  in  the  well-known  and  loved 
law  of  Israel,  there  was  a  special  reminder  to  God's 
people  that  the  very  animals  that  laboured  for  them 
were  not  to  be^  prevented  from  enioyinf  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  surely  men  who  with  aeel  and  earnest- 
ness devoted  themselves  as  God's  servants  to  their 
fellows,  should  be  treated  with  all  liberality,  and  even 
dignified  with  especial  respect  and  honour. 

And,  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.— 
It  is  posHble,  though  hardly  likely,  that  St.  Paul, 
quoting  here  a  well-known  saying  of  the  Lord  (see 
St.  Luke  X.  7),  combines  a  quotation  from  a  Gospel  with 
a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  introducing 
both  with  the  words  "  For  the  Scripture  saith  "—Scrip- 
ture (graphe)  being  always  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  we 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  best  and  safest 
to  understand  these  words  as  simply  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 
as  one  of  the  well-remembered  precious  declarations  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

(^)  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  aoousa- 
tion,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.— By 
the  "  elder  "  here  we  must  understand  a  presbyter — 
the  ordained  minister  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul  has 
been  directing  his  son  in  the  faith,  and  successor  in  the 
government  of  the  chief  Asian  Churdi,  carefully  to 


watch  for,  and  to  reward  by  dignity  and  honour,  the 
services  of  the  more  zealous  and  distinguished  pres- 
byters. He  now  tells  him  that  the  other  matters, 
besides  zeal  and  successful  service  among  the  Church's 
professed  officers,  will  come  bef oro  him  when  he  stands 
at  tiie  helm  of  the  Churoh.  Charges — owing,  possibly, 
to  jealousy,  party  feeling,  suspected  doctrinal  error — 
will  not  unfrequently  be  brought  against  a  presbyter. 
Such  an  accusation  is  onlv  to  be  roceived  by  Timothy 
when  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear.  Every  possible 
precaution  against  simply  vexatious  charges  brought 
against  one  occupying  the  hard  and  difficult  position  of 
a  presbjrter,  must  be  taken  by  the  presiding  minister. 
The  reference  is  to  Deut.  xvii.  6. 

(ao)  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that 
others  also  may  fear.— The  Apostlehere,apparently, 
is  still  referring  exclusively  to  that  order  of  presbyters 
whose  moro  meritorious  members  he  haa  directed 
^Hmothy  to  honour  with  a  special  honour,  and  towards 
whose  accused  members  he  instructed  him  how  to  act. 
He  now  tmisscs  to  the  question  how  to  deal  with  these 
rosponsible  officers  of  the  Church  when  they  were 
proved  to  be  notoriously  sinning.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  earnest  and  devoted  menwero  to  be  honoured 
with  "a  double  honour" — ^while  every  possible  U^al 
precaution  was  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those  bemg 
accused — on  the  other  hand,  when  proved  to  be  men 
continuing  in  sin  and  error,  their  punishment  must  be 
as  marked  as  in  the  other  case  was  the  roward.  The 
errors  and  sins  of  teachers  of  the  faith  aro  far  moro 
dm^rous  than  in  those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file 
of  congregations,  and  requiro  a  moro  severo  and  more 
public  punishment. 

It  is  not  imnrobable  that  St.  Paul  was  especially  allud- 
iQg  hero  to  false  teaching — ^to  errors  of  doctrine  on  the 
put  of  some  of  the  Epnesian  presbyters.  He  seems, 
in  his  parting  address  at  Miletus  to  the  eldera  (pres- 
byters) of  this  verv  Ephesian  Churoh,  to  have  foreseen 
such  a  grievous  falling  away  in  the  future  among  their 
company — *'  Also  of  vour  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them  "  (Acts  xx.  30).  Compare  also  the  Epistle  to  this 
same  Church  of  Ephesus  (Kev.  ii  4—5).  As  the  sin, 
whatever  has  been  its  nature,  has  been  committed  by 
men  intrusted  with  a  responsible  and  public  charge,  so 
the  rebuke  and  punishment  must  also  be  in  public,  that 
the  warning  may  then  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
various  congregations  composing  the  Church,  and  thus 
"  othere  idso  may  fear." 

(81)  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesas  Christ. — ^More  accurately,  as  well  as  more 
foroibly  rendered,  "  I  solemnly  charge  thee.''  "  Lord  " 
must  be  omitted  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  older 
authorities  not  containing  the  word.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  remains  the  same.  Very  solemnly  is 
l^othy  adjured  to  carry  out  the  varied  duties  of 
hijs  great  charge,  the  government  of  the  Churoh  of 
Ephesus,  impartially  —  doing  nothing  hastily,  ever 
watchful  of  himself.  St.  Paul  has  just  presseid  upon 
him  how  needful  it  was  to  exercise  care  in  the  case  of  an 
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Special  Warnings  and  Directions 


I.  TIMOTHY,  V. 


addressed  to  TimotJiy. 


tiality.     ^^^  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 


sins  :  keep  thyself  pure,     ^^s)  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for 


accused  presbyter.  He  must  listen  to  no  charge  except 
several  competent  witnesses  were  produced  to  support 
the  accusation.  Ho  now  reminds  Timothy — ^the  chief 
presbyter — of  the  ever  present  unseen  witnesses  of 
fiis  conduct  (see  Hob.  xii.  1).  In  that  awful  presence 
— ^in  sight  of  the  throne  of  God,  with  Messiah  on  the 
ri^t  hand,  and  the  angels,  the  chosen  attendants  and 
mmistors  of  God,  gathering  round  about  the  throne — 
would  Tiroothv  guide  and  rule  the  congregations  of 
Christians  in  that  famous  Eastern  city. 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  had  been  built  up  and 
consolidated  by  the  personal  presence  and  influence  of 
St.  Paul,  resident  there  some  three  years ;  and  at  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  it  was  second  in 
numbers  and  in  influence  to  none  of  the  early  groups 
of  congregations  (except,  perhaps,  to  the  Christian 
conununities  of  Syrian  Autioch).  Placed  by  an 
Apostle  as  the  first  head  of  such  a  community, 
intrusted  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
charges  in  Christendom,  Timothv  indeed  needed  to  be 
watchful.  Well  might  St.  Paul  remind  him  of  the 
tremendous  witnesses  who  would  be  present  in  his  hour 
of  trial 

And  the  eleot  angels.— St.  Paul  had  been  speakins^ 
of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  church  on  earth,  and 
had  been  dwelling,  first,  on  rank  and  order  among 
women,  and  secondly,  among  men,  especially  direct- 
ing that  a  special  position  of  honour  should  be 
g^ven  to  the  more  distinguished  and  s&ealous  of  the 
presbytoral  order.  The  term  "elect"  here  given  to 
certain  of  those  blessed  spirits— in  whose  sight,  as  they 
stood  and  ministered  before  the  throne  of  Gkxl, 
THmothy  would  rule  over  the  charge  committed  to 
him — ^would  seem  to  imply  that,  as  on  earth,  so  in  heaven 
are  there  degrees  in  rank  and  variety  in  occupation. 
These  holy  ones  are  probably  termed  "elect,"  as 
especially  selected  by  the  Eternal  as  His  messengers  to 
the  human  race,  as  was  Gabriel,  who  stands  m  the 
presence  of  God.  (See  Luke  i.  19.)  St.  Paul  loves  to 
refer  to  the  ranks  and  degrees  of  the  host  of  heaven. 
(See  Eom.  viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  CoL  i.  16.)  But  it  is 
possible  that  these  "elect  angels"  were  those  blessed 
spirits  who  "  kept  their  first  estate,"  and  had  not  fallen. 
(See  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  verse  6.) 

That  thou  observe  these  things.— The  "things" 
.Timothy  was  to  observe,  as  ever  in  the  presence  of 
80  august  a  company  of  witnesses,  were  the  varied 
points  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  verses,  relat- 
ing to  the  internal  organisation  of  the  church  over 
wmch  he  was  presiding,  especially  bearing  in  mind  (for 
St.  Paul  again  refers  to  this  point)  his  words  which 
bore  upon  judgment  of  presbyters — the  men  whose 
fives  and  conversation  were  to  be  an  example  to  the 
flock. 

Without  preferring  one  before  another.— 
More  Uterally,  without  prejudice.  He  who  presides 
over  a  great  Christian  community  must  be  above  all 
party  feeling.  That  unhappy  divisions  existed  in  the 
churches,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  we 
have  ample  evidence,  not  only  in  the  inspired  writings, 
but  also  in  the  fragments  we  possess  of  the  earliest 
Christian  literature. 

Doing  nothing  by  partiality.— Although  these 
reminding  words,  and  those  immediately  preceding, 
were  written  with  especial  reference  to  the  judicial 
inquiry  Timothy  would  be  constrained  to  hold  in  the 
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event  of  any  presbyter  being  formally  accused  either  of 
a  moral  offence  or  of  grave  doctrinal  error  in  his 
teaching^et  they  must  iS  understood  in  a  far  broader 
sense.  The  presiding  elder  in  Ephesus  must  never  for- 
get that  he  bears  nde,  not  only  over  one  school  of 
Christian  thought,  but  over  all  men  who  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Bedeemer. 

(22)  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.— This 
command  refers  primarily  to  the  solenm  laying  on  of 
hands  at  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 
It  no  doubt  also  includes  the  "  laying  on  of  hands " 
customary,  apparently,  even  in  the  ApostoHc  age,  on 
the  absolution  of  penitents  and  their  re-admission  to 
church  fellowship. 

Neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.— 
By  thus  negligently  admitting  into  the  ministry  unfit 
persons — by  carelessly  and  without  due  caution  re- 
admitting persons  to  a  church  fellowship,  which  by 
their  evil  life  they  had  forfeited — Timothy  would 
incur  a  grave  responsibitity,  would  in  fact  "be  a 
partaker ''^  in  the  sins  and  errors  committed  by  those 
men,  some  of  whom  he  had  carelessly  placed  in  im- 
portant positions  in  the  church,  others  of  whom  he 
had  restored  to  communion  before  thev  had  given 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  repentance.  To  limit,  now- 
ever,  the  reference  of  the  command  of  St.  Paul  here 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  would  imply  a  greater  corruption 
in  the  church  at  that  early  date  than  is  credible. 
Surely  the  number  of  ''unfit''  persons  seeking  the 
high  and  holy,  but  difficult  and  dangerous,  posts  of 
officers  in  a  proscribed  and  hated  community,  would 
hardly  by  themselves  have  warranted  such  grave 
wammg  words  as  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither  he  partaker  of  other  men's  sins." 

Keep  thyself  pure.— The  word  "  pure  "  here  has 
a  broad  and  inclusive  signification.  It,  of  course, 
denotes  the  urgent  necessity  of  one  holding  Timothy's 
high  and  responsible  office  being  pure  and  chaste  in 
word  and  deed  and  thought ;  but  nere  it  also  presses 
on  the  chief  presbyter  of  Ephesus  the  imperative 
necessity  of  keeping  himself,  by  ceaseless  watchfulness, 

Sure  from  all  reproach  in  the  matter  of  selecting  candi- 
ates  for  the  ministry,  or  in  the  restoring  of  the  lapsed 
sinners  to  church  fellowship. 

(23)  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities. — Those  who  argue  that  this  Epistle  was 
the  artificial  composition  of  an  age  subsequent  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  was  written  in  great  measure  to  support  the 
hierarchical  development,  which,  they  sav,  showed  itself 
only  in  the  century  after  St.  Paul's  death,  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  such  a  com- 
mand as  this.  It  can,  in  fact,  only  be  ezpliuned  on 
the  supposition  that  the  letter  was,  in  truth,  written  by 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy  in  all  freedom  and  in  all  love :  by 
the  older  and  more  experienced,  to  the  younger  and 
comparatively  untried  man:  by  the  master  to  the 
pupu:  by  an  old  and  trusted  friend,  accustomed  to 
speak  his  whole  mind,  to  one  his  inferior  in  years,  in 
rank,  in  knowledge.  No  ecclesiastical  forger  of  tho 
second  or  third  century  would  have  dreamed,  or,  had 
he  dreamed,  would  have  dared  to  weave  into  the  com- 
plicated tapestry  of  such  an  Epistle  such  a  charge  as 
"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  Uttle  wine — con- 
sidering thine  often  infirmities." 
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thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities.  <24)  gome  men's  sins  are 
open  beforehand,  going  before  to 
judgment;  and  some  men  they 
follow  after.  ^^s)  Likewise  also  the  ' 
good    works    of    some     are     manifest  I 


beforehand  ;   and  they  that  are  other- 
wise cannot  be  hid. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  Let  as  many 
servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count 
their     own    masters     worthy     of     all 


The  reminder  was,  no  donbt,  suggested  by  St.  Paul's 
own  words,  with  which  he  closed  liis  solemn  direc- 
tion respectmg  Timothy's  dealings  with  the  accused 
1)resbyters,  and  the  c^re  to  be  used  in  the  laying  on  of 
lands:  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  That  Timothy  possessed 
— as  did  his  master  Paul — ^a  feeble  body,  is  clear  from 
the  words  "  thine  often  infirmities."  He  was,  above  all 
things,  considering  his  great  position  in  that  growing 
church,  to  remember  " to  keep  himself  pure  "hut  not 
on  that  account  to  observe  ascetical  abstinence,  and  so 
to  weaken  uselessly  the  frail,  perishable,  perhaps  ever- 
dying  body,  in  which  he  must  work  that  great  work 
committed  to  him  in  the  master's  church.  Absti- 
nence from  wine  was  a  well-known  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Essene  and  other  Jewish  ascetic  sects. 
We  know  there  was  frequent  intercommunion  between 
Alexandria  and  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xviii.  24) ;  and  it  has 
even  been  conjectured  that  Apollos,  who  taught  publicly 
at  Ephesus,  was  himself  a  famous  Essene  teacher. 
The  practice  of  these  grave  and  ascetic  Jews,  many  of 
whom  became  Christians,  no  doubt  affected  not  a  little 
the  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  the  Ephesian  con- 
gre^tions.  Hence  the  necessity  of  St.  Paul's  warning 
agamst  allowing  the  bodily  power  to  be  weakened 
through  abstinence  and  extreme  asceticism. 

(^)  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand, 
going  before  to  judgment ;  and  some  men  they 
follow  after. — The  preceding  verse  was  parenthetic, 
and  suggested  by  his  fears  lest  the  effect  of  his  direc- 
tion to  his  son  in  the  faith  to  Izeep  himself  pure  might 
lead  Timothy  to  the  practice  of  a  useless  ana  unhealthy 
asceticism.  St.  Paul  now  returns  and  closes  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  been  instructing  his  representative 
at  Ephesus.  Ho  tolls  him,  in  his  choice  of  men  to  fill 
the  public  positions  in   the   Church  of  Grod — in  his 

Eubhc  inquiries  into  their  conduct  and  teaching — in 
is  inquiries  respecting  sinners,  who,  having  forfeited 
their  position  as  members  of  the  commimity,  wore 
seeking  re-admission  into  church  fellowship,  not  to 
forget  there  were  two  classes  of  sins :  the  one  class 
public  and  open,  heralds,  so  to  speak,  of  the  judgment 
to  follow.  In  the  case  of  men  sinning  thus,  the  church's 
chief  pastor  would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
upon  his  course  of  action.  But  there  was  another  cla»s 
oi  sins — silent  and,  as  far  as  public  and  general  know- 
ledge went.,  unkno^vn — only  published  after  judgment 
had  been  given.  To  rightly  estimate  such  characters 
will  require  much  care  and  penetration,  and  this  will 
be  part  of  Timothy's  work.  The  judgment  (hrisi»)  here 
mentioned  is  that  of  Timothy  as  shown  in  the  careful 
selection  of  candidates  for  ordination — in  determining 
what  sinners  are  fit  for  restoration  to  church  fellow- 
ship—in pronouncing  sentence  in  the  matter  of  accused 
presbyters. 

(25)  Likewise  also  the  good  works  of  some 
are  manifest  beforehand;  and  they  that  are 
otherwise  cannot  be  hid.— In  his  difficult  poet 
Timothy  might  fear  lest,  especially  in  4iis  selection  of 
men  for  the  Lord's  service,  true  nobility  of  character 
might  not  unfrequently  escape  his  notice  and  be  over- 
looked, and  that  thus  the  best  and  truest  might  never 
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be  enrolled  on  the  register  of  church  officers.  St.  Paul 
bids  him  take  courage  in  the  thought  that  in  many  a 
case  self-sacrifice,  generosity,  stem  principle,  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest  to  guide  him  in  his  cnoice  of  fit 
persons  for  the  holy  calling ;  and  in  those  rarer  cases 
where  the  higher  and  sweeter  virtues  are  hidden,  be 
may  be  sure  that  in  God's  good  season  these  too  vnU 
become  known  to  him,  in  ample  time  for  him  to  caU 
them  also  into  his  Master's  8er\dce. 

YI. 

0)  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke  ooiint  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour. — From  questions  connected  with  the  presby- 
ters and  others  among  the  recognised  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  church,  St.  Paul  passes  on  to  consider 
certain  difficulties  connected  with  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  congregations  to  whom  these  presbyters 
were  in  the  habit  of  ministering — ^the  Christian  slaves. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  ques- 
tions Chnstianity  had  to  face—  this  one  of  slavery.  It 
entered  into  all  grades  and  ranks.  It  was  common  to  all 
peoples  and  nations.  The  very  fabric  of  society  seemed 
knit  and  bound  together  by  this  miserable  institution. 
War  and  commerce  were  equally  responsible  for  slavery 
in  the  Old  World.  To  attempt  to  uproot  it — \<i  preach 
against  it — to  represent  it  in  public  teaching  as  hateful 
to  Grod,  shameful  to  man — would  have  been  to  preach 
and  to  teach  rebellion  and  revolution  in  its  darkest 
and  most  violent  form.  It  was  indeed  the  curse  of  the 
world;  but  the  Master  and  His  chosen  servants  took 
their  own  course  and  their  own  time  to  clear  it  away. 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples,  such  as  St.  Paul  mid  St. 
John,  left  society  as  they  found  it,  uprooting  no  ancient 
landmarks,  alarming  no  ancient  prejudices,  content  to 
live  in  the  world  as  it  was,  and  to  do  its  work  as  they 
found  it — trusting,  by  a  new  and  lovely  example, 
slowly  and  surely  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  level,  know- 
ing well  that  at  last,  by  force  of  unselfishness,  loving  self- 
denial,  brave  patience,  the  old  curses — such  as  slavery — 
would  be  driven  from  the  world.  Surely  the  result,  so 
far,  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity. 

This  curse  at  least  is  disappearing  fast  from  the  face 
of  the  globe.  St.  Paul  here  is  ad(&essing,  in  the  first 
place,  Christian  slaves  of  a  Pagan  master.  Let  these, 
if  they  love  the  Lord  and  would  do  honour  to  His  holy 
teaching,  in  their  relations  to  their  earthlv  mastors  not 

S resume  upon  their  new  knowledge,  that  with  the 
[aster  in  Heaven  "  there  was  no  respect  of  persons ;" 
that  "  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free, 
for  all  were  one  in  Christ."  Let  these  not  dream  for 
an  instant  that  Christianity  was  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  social  relations,  and  to  put  master  and  slave 
on  an  equality  on  earth.  Let  these,  by  their  conduct  to 
unbelieving  masters,  paying  them  all  loving  respect 
and  honour,  show  how  the  new  religion  was  teaching 
them  to  live. 

That  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be 
not  blasphemed.— There  would  indeed  be  a  grave 
danger  of  this,  if  the  many  Christian  slaves,  instead  of 
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honour,  that  the  name  of  Gk>d  and  his 
^,  .  J  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed. 
TeaSiing  to  be  ^^^  And  they  that  have  be- 
^dressed  to  Ueving  masters,  let  them 
^^*  not  despise  ifcem,  becanse 

they  are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  them 
service,  because  they  are  faithful^  and  |^^'pr?i^i. 
beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.   These 


things  teach  and  exhort.  ^^^  K  any 
man  teach  otherwise,  and  ^^,  .  ^_^ 
consent  not  to  wholesome  Opi^sing  doc^ 
words,  even  the  words  of  trinee  held  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ^^  *^*'^- 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness;  <*^  he  is  proud,*  knowing 
nothing,  but   doting^  about   questions 


showing  increased  zeal  for  their  masters'  service, 
should,  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  new  sodetj 
they  had  joined,  become  morose,  impatient  of  servi- 
tude, rebellious.  Yery  soon  in  Pa^an  society  would 
the  name  of  that  Redeemer  they  professed  to  love,  and 
the  beautiful  doctrines  He  had  preached,  be  evil  spoken 
of,  if  the  teaching  were  for  one  moment  suspected  of 
inculcating  discontent  or  suggesting  rebellion.  An  act, 
or  course  of  actmg,  on  the  part  of  professed  servants  of 
God  wldch  gives  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
to  blaspheme,  is  ever  reckoned  in  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Compare  Nathan's  words  to 
King  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  14)  and  St.  Paul's  reproach 
to  the  Jews  (Bom.  ii.  24). 

(2)  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let 
them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are 
brethren. — ^This  being  in  servitude  to  Christian  masters, 
of  course,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  would  happen  less  fre- 
quently. Let  those  Christian  slaves  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  "believing  masters''  allow  no  such 
thoughts  as, "  Shall  I  remain  my  brother's  slave  P  "  take 
root  in  the  breast  and  poison  the  life-work.  Let 
them  not  presume  on  the  common  brotherhood  of  men 
in  Christ,  on  their  being  fellow-heirs  of  heaven,  and  on 
this  account  deem  their  earthly  masters  their  equals,  and 
80  refuse  them  the  customary  respect  and  attention. 
Let  them  remember  that,  though  inneaven  there  would 
be  no  respect  of  persons,  on  earth  the  old  class  differ- 
ences were  not  removed. 

But  rather  do  them  servioe,  because  they  are 
faithftQ  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
— The  Greek  here  is  better  translated  thus:  biU  the 
rather  serve  them,  because  believing  and  beloved  are 
they  who  are  partakers  of  their  good  service.  Let 
these  slaves  of  Christians  rather  (or,  the  more)  serve 
their  masters  zealously  and  loyallv,  because  the  masters 
who  will  profit  by  their  true  faithful  service  are  them- 
selves believers  in  Jesus,  the  beloved  of  Ghd.  This 
thought  should  never  be  absent  from  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  slave  to  a  Christian  master.  "Every  good 
piece  of  work  I  do  will  be  a  kindness  shown  to  one 
who  loves  my  Lord." 

(3)  If  any  man  teach  otherwise.— Without  con- 
fining the  reference  strictly  to  what  had  jnst  been 
taught  respecting  the  duty  of  Christian  slaves,  there  is 
littk  doubt  but  that  some  influential  teaching,  contrary 
to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  subject  of  the  behaviour  and  dis- 
position of  that  unhappy  class  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  terrible  denundation  contained  in 
these  three  verses  against  the  false  teachers  of  Ephesus. 
Schismatic  and  heretical  preachers  and  writers  in  all 
ages  have  sadly  hindered  the  progress  of  true  religion ; 
but  in  the  davs  of  St.  Paul,  when  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  laith  were  being  so  painfully  laid,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  life-and-death  contest  between 
the  teachers  of  the  true  and  the  false.  In  this  passage 
St.  Paul  lays  bare  the  secret  springs  of  much  of  this 
anti-Christian  doctrine.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
«t  Ephesus  there  existed  then  a  school,  professedly 


Christian,  which  taught  the  slave  who  had  accepted  the 
yoke  of  Christ  to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of  any  earthly 
lord.  Hence  the  indignation  of  St.  JPaul.  '*  If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,"  dif^rent  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
rule  of  Christ,  which  bids  us  bear  all  with  brave 
patience,  with  loyal  fortitude. 

And  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— The 
Apostle,  no  doubt,  was  referring  to  well-known  sayings  of 
the  Redeemer,  such  as  "  Bender  unto  Csesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  or  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth,"  or  "  If  any  man  will  follow  me, 
let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me ; "  "  But  I 
say  unto  you,  resist  not  evil,'  "  Love  your  enemies,  pray 
for  them  which  despitef ullyuse  yon."    It  was  upon  such 


sublime  sayings  as  these— no  doubt,  current  watchwords 
in  all  the  churahes— it  was  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  St.  Paul  based  his  teaching  and 

g'ounded  his  advice  to  the  slaves  in  the  flock  of  Christ, 
ut  the  false  teachers,  who  would  be  Timothy's  bitterest 
and  most  determined  foes  at  Ephesus,  would  not  con- 
sent to  these  "  wholesome  words,"  though  they  were  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

To  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness.— These  self-willed  men,  in  consenting  not  to  the 
sublime  words  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  insisted  upon  a  holy 
life:  for  Christian  truth  is  inseparable  from  purity, 
single-heartedness,  self-foTgetfulness,  brave  patience. 

i*)  He  is  proud.— St.  Paul,  with  righteous  anger, 
flames  out  against  these  perverse  men,  who,  using  the 
name  of  Christ,  substitute  their  short-sighted  views 
of  life  for  His,  throw  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the 
teaching  of  His  chosen  Apostles  and  servants,  stir  up 
discord,  excite  partv  spirit,  barring,  often  hopelessly, 
the  onward  march  of  Cnristianity.  The  true  Christian 
teaching  is  healthy,  practical,  capable  of  being  carried 
out  by  all  orders  in  the  state,  by  every  age  or  sex,  by 
bond  and  free.  The  spurious  Christian  maxims  of 
these  men  deal  with  subtle,  useless,  unpractical  ques- 
tions, which  have  no  influence  on  ordinary  life,  and 
only  tend  to  stir  up  strife  and  useless  inquiry,  and  to 
make  men  discontented  and  rebellious.  These  unhappy 
men  he  first  characterises  as  "  proud : "  literally,  blitMed 
with  pride. 

Knowing  nothing.— Better  rendered,  yet  without 
lenowing  anything;  having  no  real  conception  of  the 
oflBce  and  work  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

But  doting  about  questions.— While  so  ignorant 
of  the  higher  and  more  practical  points  of  Christian 
theology,  the  false  teacher  is  "  mad  upon  "  curious  and 
debat4U)le  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity ;  God's  purposes  respecting  those  men 
who  know  not,  have  not  even  heard  of  the  Redeemer ; 
and  the  like — problems  never  to  be  solved  by  us  while 
on  earth — questions,  the  profitless  debating  of  which 
has  rent  asunder  whole  cnurches,  and  individually  has 
broken  up  old  friendships,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  bitter 
irreconcilable  hatred. 
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and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings, 
<*>  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  cor- 
rupt minds,^  and  destitute  of  the  truth, 
supposing  that  gain  is  godliness :  from 
such  witiidraw  thyself.     <®^  But  godli- 


I  Or.  OatHngi  one 
of  another. 


ness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain.  <^  For  we 
brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out. 
<^^  And    having   food    and 


Chap*  vi.  6 — 
12.  Warnings 
against  oovet- 
ousnees.  The 
true  teachers 
to  flee  covet- 
oasness. 


And  strifes  of  words.— Verbal  dbputes,  barren  and 
idle  controversies^ about  words  rather  than  things;  snch 
wild  war  as  also  has  raged,  not  only  in  the  davs  of 
Timothy  and  of  St.  Paul,  but  all  through  the  Christian 
ages,  on  such  words  as  Predestination,  Election,  Faith, 
Inspiration,  Person,  Regeneration,  &c. 

St.  Paul  was  writmg,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God,  and  was  warning  no  solitary  pastor  and  friend  at 
Ephesus  of  the  weeds  then  springing  up  in  that  fair, 
newly-planted  vineyard  of  his,  but  was  addressing  the 
Masters  servants  in  many  vineyards  and  of  many 
ages ;  was  telling  them  wliat  would  meet  them,  what 
would  mar  and  spoil  their  work,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
would  break  their  hearts  with  sorrow. 

(5)  Perverse  disputings.— The  older  authorities 
read  here  a  word  which  should  be  rendered  "  lasting  or 
obstinate  conflicts."  These  words  close  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  the  false 
masters  of  the  new  faith,  and  point  out  that  the  dis- 
putes engendered  by  these  useless  and  unhappy  con- 
troversies would  be  no  mere  temporary  difficulties,  but 
would  indefinitely  prolong  their  weary  story. 

Of  men  of  corrupt  minds.— More  accuratelv 
rendered,  corrupted  in  their  mind.  From  their  mina, 
over  which  corruption  had  spread,  arose  those  mists 
which  (verse  4)  had  clouded  their  sight  with  pride. 
The  language  used  seems  to  imply  that  for  these  un- 
happy men  a  time  had  existed  when  corruption  had  not 
done  its  fatal  work. 

Destitute  of  the  truth.— More  literally,  deprived 
of  the  truth.  The  truth  was  taken  away  from  them : 
uiis  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  corruption 
which  had  spread  over  their  minds. 

Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness.- Here  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  words  must  run  thus,  suppos- 
ing  that  godliness  is  a  source  of  gain.  The  article 
before  the  word  signifying  godliness  requires  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sentence.  (See  Tit.  i.  11.)  St.  Paul,  here 
adding  his  command  to  Timothy  to  have  no  dealings 
with  these  men,  dismisses  the  subject  with  these  few 
scathing  words  of  scorn  and  contempt.  One  can  imagine 
with  what  feelings  of  holy  anger  one  like  the  noble 
chivalrous  St.  Paul  would  regard  the  conduct  of  men 
who  looked  upon  the  profession  of  the  religion  of  the 
Crucified  as  a  source  of  gain.  This  was  by  far  the  gravest 
of  his  public  charges  against  these  teachers  of  a  strange 
and  novel  Christianity.  We  read  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  iii. 
12 — 15)  men  mi^ht  go  wrong  in  doctrine,  might  even 
teach  an  unpractical,  useless  religion,  if  only  they  were 
faring  their  poor  best  to  build  on  the  one  foundation — 
Christ.  Their  faulty  work  would  perish,  but  they  would 
assuredly  find  mercy  if  only  they  were  in  earnest,  if 
onlv  they  were  real.  But  these,  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy 
ana  his  church,  were  not  in  earnest ;  these  were  unreal. 
Their  religion — they  traded  upon  it.  Their  teaching— 
they  taught  only  to  win  gold.  There  was  another 
school  of  teaching — he  had  just  been  dwelling  on  it — 
the  teaching  which  told  men,  even  slaves,  simply, 
lovingly  to  do  their  duty  as  though  ever  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  without  any  restless  longing  for 
change.    This  teaching  would  win  souls  to  Christ,  but 


it  would  never  win  gold,  or  popular  applause,  or  gain,  as 
the  world  counts  gain. 

From  such  withdraw  thyself.- Most,  though 
not  all,  the  ancient  authorities  omit  these  words. 

(0)  But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain. — Here  the  Apostle  chaises  the  subject  of  his 
letter  somewhat  abruptly.  The  monstrous  thought 
that  these  wordly  men  dare  to  trade  upon  his  aear 
Master's  religion,  dare  to  make  out  of  his  holy  doctrine 
a  gain — the  hateful  word  suggests  to  him  another 
danger,  to  which  many  in  a  congregation  drawn  from 
the  population  of  a  wealthy  commercial  city  like 
Ephesus  were  hourly  exposeo.  This  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  sudden  cnange  we  often  notice  in  the 
subject  matter  in  the  midst  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
of  what  has  been  aptly  termed  "going  oft  at  a 
word.*'  The  reasoning  in  the  writer's  mind  was, 
probably — **  these  false  men  suppose  godliness  will  be 
turned  into  gain."  Yes,  though  th^  were  terribly 
mistaken,  still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  their  miserable 
notion  is  true.  True  godliness  is  ever  aeeompanied  wit  h 
perfect  contentment.  In  this  sense,  godliness  does  bring 
along  with  it  great  gain  to  its  possessor.  "  The  heart,' 
says  Wiesinger,  "amid  every  outward  want,  is  then 
only  truly  ricn  when  it  not  only  wants  nothing  which 
it  has  not,  but  has  that  which  raises  it  above  what  it 
has  not." 

(7)  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.— 
(Comp.  Job  i.  21.)  Every  earthly  possession  is  only 
meant  for  this  life — for  the  period  between  the  hour  of 
birth  and  the  hour  of  death ;  we  entered  this  world 
with  nothing,  we  shall  leave  the  world  again  with 
nothing.  If  we  could  take  anything  with  us  when 
death  parts  soul  and  body  there  would  at  once  be  an 
end  to  the  "  contentment  ^*  (of  verse  6),  for  the  future 
then  would  in  some  way  be  dependent  on  the  present. 
This  sentence  is  quoted  by  Polycarp,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians,  written  early  in  the  second  century. 
Such  a  reference  shows  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
and  treasured  in  the  Christian  Church  even  at  that 
early  date. 

(8)  And  having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be 
therewith  content.  —  The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  let  us  be  content "  is  better  translated,  we  shall 
have  a  sufficiency.  The  argument  will  run  thus :  "  All 
earthly  possessions  are  onfy  for  this  Kfe ;  here,  if  we 
have  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  us  and  to  nourish  us,  we 
shall  have  enough ; "  if  we  have  more  than  this,  St.  Paul 
goes  on  to  show,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
temptation. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  reading  and 
that  contained  in  this  same  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1 — 5). 
There  the  Apostle  is  warning  the  Church  against  a 
false,  unreal  asceticism,  which  was  teaching  men  to  look 
upon  the  rich  gifts  of  this  world,  its  beauties  and  its 
delights,  as  of  themselves  sinful,  forgetting  that  these 
fair  things  were  Gk)d's  creatures,  and  were  given  for 
man's  use  and  enjoyment.  Here  the  same  great  teacher 
is  pressing  home  the  truth  that  the  highest  good  on 
earth  was  that  godliness  which  is  ever  accompanied 
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raiment  let  us  be  therewitli  content.  I 
<»)  But  they  that  wiU  be  rich  faU  into  i^^'*«" 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  ! 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  i 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  (^^^  For  [ 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  • 


evil:  which  while  some  coveted  after, 
they  have  erred  ^  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows.  <^^)  But  thou,  O  man  of  Gkni, 
flee  these  things;  and  follow  after 
righteousness,    godliness,    faith,    love. 


with  perfect  contentment,  which  neither  rejects  nor 
deems  evil  the  fair  things  of  this  life,  bnt  which,  at 
tiie  same  time,  never  covets  them,  never  longs  for  them. 
It  was  one  thins^  to  be  rich,  it  was  another  to  wish  to 
be  ridi ;  in  God%  providence  a  man  might  be  rich  with- 
oat  sin,  bnt  the  coveting,  the  lon^g  for  wealth,  at 
once  exposed  him  to  many  a  grave  danger  both  to  body 
and  soul. 

(9)  But  they  that  will  be  rich.— Here  St.  Fanl 
guards  against  the  dan^r  of  his  words  being  then  or 
st  any  futore  time  mismterpreted  b;^  any  dreamy,  un- 
practical school  of  asceticism,  supposing  that  voluntary 

Sverty  was  a  state  of  life  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the 
oet  £Bgh — the  strange  mistake  upon  which  the  flfreat 
Mendicant  orders  were  ornmised  m  the  Middle  A^. 
Those  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  winning  temptations 
and  deadly  sins  he  was  about  to  speak  of  were  not "  the 
rich,"  but  those  who  longinglvplim  to  be  rich. 

Fall  into  temptation.— Those  longing  to  be  rich 
will  fall  into  the  temptation  to  increase  tneir  worldly 
ffoods,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  Some  un- 
Uwf ul  method  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  gain  will 
present  itself;  conscientious  scruples  will  be  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  they  who  wish  to  be  rich  will  fall  into 
the  temptation.  We  pray  so  often  His  prayer,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  In  the  same  hour  we  long— 
perhaps  even  with  the  same  breath  we  pra^ — that  our 
worldly  means  may  be  increased,  our  position  bettered, 
little  thinking  that  the  longing  for  an  increase  of  riches 
and  position  will  lead  us  into  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
temptations ! 

And  a  snare.— A  very  tangle,  as  it  has  been 
well  called*  of  conflicting  motives — each  fresh  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ruling  passion,  perhaps  excused  under  the 
pliuisible  names  of  industiy,  nome  claims,  praiseworthy 
and  healthy  enterprise,  entangling  the  unhappy  soul 
more  completely. 

And  into  many  foolish  and  hurtftd  lusts.- 
The  lusts  or  desires  into  which  those  who  long  to  be  rich 
fall,  are  well  named  **  foolish,"  because  in  so  manv  in- 
stances they  are  passionate  desires  for  things  utterly 
undesirable,  the  possession  of  which  can  afford  neither 
pleasure  nor  advantage — such,  for  instance,  is  the  love  of 
hoarding  wealth,  so  common  to  those  men  who  have 
longed  £)r  and  obtained  riches;  and  ''hurtful"  often  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul  do  these  rich  find  their 
**  longings,"  when  gratified. 

Wnion  drown  men  in  .  .  .—Better  rendered, 
which  phmge  men  into  .  .  . 

Destruotion  and  perdition.  —  "  Destruction  " 
refers  rather  to  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  body,  whilst 
"  perdition  "  belongs  rather  to  that  more  awful  ruin  of 
the  eternal  soul.  The  gratification  of  desires,  whether 
these  desires  are  centred  in  the  lower  animal  passions 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  yet  baser  and  more 
selfish  passions  still,  invariably  leaos  to  the  destruction 
of  the  poor  frail  human  body  first.  This  premature 
breaking  up  of  the  earthly  tal)emacle  is  the  herald  and 
precursor  ot  the  final  peraition  of  the  immortal  soul. 

(10)  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
eviL — Some  would  water  down  this  strong  expression 
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by  translating  the  Greek  words  by  "  a  root  of  all  evil," 
instead  of  "the  root,"  making  this  alteration  on  the 
ground  of  the  article  not  being  prefixed  to  the  Greek 
word  rendered  "root."  This  change,  however,  gram- 
matically is  unnecessary,  as  the  article  disappears 
before  the  predicate,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
rule  re^>ecting  subject  and  predicate. 

St.  Faul  had  just  written  (verse  9)  of  men  being 
plunged  into  destruction  and  perdition — the  awful  con- 
sequence of  yielding  to  those  lusts  into  which  the  fatal 
love  of  riches  had  i^aided  them;  he  now  sums  up  the 
teaching  contained  m  these  wordLs  by  pithOy  remarldng, 
**  Yes,  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  aU  evH," 
meaning  thereby,  not  that  every  evil  necessarily  must 
come  &om  "love  of  money,"  but  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  evil  which  can  happen  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  which  m^y  not  spring  from  covetous- 
ness— a  love  of  gold  and  wealth. 

Whioh  while  some  coveted  after.—There  is  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  image  here,  but  the  sense  of 
the  expression  is  nerfectly  clear.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the 
"  love  of  money,  strictly  speaking,  which  "  some  have 
coveted  after,"  but  the  money  itsefi.  The  thought  in  the 
writer's  mind  probably  was — The  man  coveting  gold 
longs  for  opportunities  in  which  his  covetousness  (love 
of  money)  may  find  a  field  for  exercise.  Such  inaccura- 
cies in  language  are  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
as,  for  instance,  Bom.  viii.  24,  where  he  writes  of  "  hope 
that  is  seen." 

They  have  erred  from,  the  fiedth.— Better  ren- 
dered, they  have  wandered  away  from  the  faith.  This 
vivid  picture  of  some  who  had,  for  sake  of  a  little  gold, 

S'ven  up  their  first  love — ^their  faith — ^was  evidently 
awn  by  St.  Paul  from  life.  There  were  some  in  that 
well-known  congregation  at  Ephesus,  once  faithful,  now 
wanderers  from  the  flock,  over  whom  St.  Paul  mourned. 

And  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows.- The  language  and  the  thoughts  of  Ps. 
xvi.  4  were  in  St.  PauFs  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
words — "  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten 
after  another  (god)."  The  "  many  sorrows "  here  are. 
no  doubt,  the  "  gnawings  of  conscience,"  which  must 
ever  and  anon  hiurass  and  perplex  the  man  or  woman 
who,  for  covetousness*  sake,  has  deserted  the  old  paths, 
and  has  wandered  away  from  the  old  loved  communion 
of  Christ. 

The  imagery  used  in  this  tenth  verse  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  man  who  wanders  from  the  straight,  direct 
path  of  life,  to  gather  some  poisonous,  fair-seeming 
root  g^wing  at  a  distance  from  the  right  road  on 
which  he  was  travelling.  He  wanders  away  and  plucks 
it ;  and  now  that  he  has  it  in  his  hands  he  finds  himself 
pierced  and  wounded  with  its  unsuspected  thorns. 

(U)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these 
thing^s.— A  commentator  always  speaks  with  great 
caution  when  he  approaches  in  &ese  inspired  writings 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  personal  reference. 
The  writers  and  actors  in  the  New  Testament  history  we 
have  so  long  surroimded  with  a  halo  of  reverence,  that 
we  are  temped  often  to  forget  that  they  were  but  men, 
exposed  to  tempt«ti<ns  like  us,  and  not  unfrequently 
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patience,  meekness.  ^^  Fight  tlie  gcK>d 
fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
whereunto  thou   art   also  called,   and 


hast  professed  a  good  profession  before 
many  witnesses.  <^>  I  give  thee  charge 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who   quickeneth 


saccambing  to  them.  We  owe  them,  indeed,  a  deep 
debt  of  reverence  for  their  faithful,  gallant  witness 
— ^for  their  splendid  service  in  laying  so  weU  the 
early  storeys  of  the  great  Christian  Temple ;  but  we 
lose  somewhat  of  the  reality  of  the  Apostolic  story 
when  in  the  saint  we  forget  the  man.  After  the  very 
solemn,  the  intensely  earnest  warning  against  covetous- 
ness— that  fatal  love  of  gain  and  gold  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  life  of  those  false 
teachers  who  were  eoga^ed  in  marring  the  noble  work  St. 
Paul  had  done  for  his  Master  at  Epnesus — after  these 
weighty  words,  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  turning  to  Timothy, 
and,  with  the  grand  old  covenant  title  G^mothy  knew 
so  well,  personally  addressing  his  loved  friend  with 
"  But  thou,  O  man  of  Gk)d,  flee  these  things,"  leads  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Apostle  was 
dreading  for  his  young  and  comparatively  untried  dis- 
ciple the  corrupting  danger  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  in 
which  he  held  so  great  a  charge ;  so  he  warns  Timothy, 
and,  through  'Hmothy,  Gods  servants  ot  all  grades 
and  powers  in  different  ages,  of  the  soul-destroying 
dai^ers  of  covetousness — "  Flee  these  things."  A  glance 
at  Timothy's  present  life  will  show  how  possible  it  was, 
even  for  alovea  pupil  of  St.  Paul — even  for  one  of  whom 
he  once  wrote,  "I  have  no  man  likeminded;"  and, 
again,  "  Ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that,  as  a  son  with 
the  father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the  gospel "  (Phil, 
ii.  20 — 22) — to  need  so  grave  a  reminder.  Since  those 
days,  when  these  words  were  written  to  the  Philippians, 
some  six  years  had  passed.  His  was  no  longer  the  old 
harassed  life  of  danger  and  hazard  to  which,  as  the 
companion  of  the  missionary  St.  Paul,  he  was  constantly 
exposed.  He  now  filled  the  position  of  an  honoured 
teacher  and  leader  in  a  rich  and  organised  church; 
many  and  grievous  were  the  temptations  to  which,  in 
such  a  station,  he  would  be  exposed. 

Gold  and  popularity,  gain  and  ease,  were  to  be  won 
with  the  sacrifice  of  apparently  so  little,  but  with  this 
sacrifice  Timothy  would  cease  to  be  the  "  man  of  God." 
To  maintain  that  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  any  weakness 
already  shown  by  his  disciple  and  friend  would,  of 
course,  be  a  baseless  assertion ;  but  that  the  older  man 
dreaded  for  the  younger  these  dangerous  influences  is 
clear.  The  term  "  man  of  God  "  was  the  common  Old 
Testament  name  for  **  divine  messengers,"  but  under 
the  new  covenant  the  name  seems  extended  to  all  just 
men  faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  (See  2  Tim.  iii.  17.) 
The  solemn  warning,  then,  through  Timothy  comes  to 
each  of  His  servants,  "  Flee  thou  from  covetousness." 

And  follow  after  righteousness.— "  The  evil 
must  be  overcome  with  good  "  (Bom.  xii.  21).  The  "  man 
of  God,"  tossing  away  from  him  all  covetous  longings, 
must  press  after  "  righteousness ; "  here  used  in  a  general 
sense,  signifying  **  the  inner  life  shaped  after  the  Law 
of  God.'^ 

Faith,  love.— The  two  characteristic  virtues  of 
Christianity.  The  one  may  be  termed  the  hand  that 
la^s  hold  of  Grod's  mercy ;  and  the  other  the  mainspring 
of  the  Christian's  life. 

Patience. — That  brave  patience  which,  for  Christ's 
dear  sake,  with  a  smile  can  bear  up  against  all 
sufferings. 

Meekness.— The  German  "  sanf  tmuth  "— the  meek- 
ness of  heart  and  feeling  with  which  a  Christian  acts 
towards  his  enemies.    His  conduct  who  *'  when  he  was 


reviled,    reviled    not   again"    best    exemplifies    this 
virtue. 

(12)  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life.— Then,  again,  with  the  old  stirring 
metaphor  of  the  Olympic  contests  for  a  prize  (1  Cor. 
ix.  2i ;  Phil.  iii.  13, 14)— the  metaphor  St.  Paul  loved  so 
well,  and  which  Timothy  must  nave  heard  so  often 
from  his  old  master's  lips  as  he  preached  and  taught — 
he  bids  the  "  man  of  God,"  rising  above  tlie  pitiful 
struggles  for  things  perishable  and  useless,  fight  the 
noble  fight  of  faith ;  bids  him  strive  to  lay  hold  of  the 
real  prize — life  eternal.  The  emphasis  rests  here 
mainly  on  the  words  **  the  good  fight "  and  **  eternal 
life."  These  things  are  placed  m  strong  contrast 
with  "the  struggle  of  the  covetous"  and  its  "miserable, 
perishable  crown."  "The  good  fight,"  more  closely 
considered,  is  the  contest  and  struggle  which  the 
Christian  has  to  maintain  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  It  is  styled  the  "  good  fight  of  faith," 
partly  because  the  contest  is  waged  on  behalf  of.  for 
the  sake  of,  the  faith,  but  still  more  because  from 
faith  it  derives  its  strength  and  draws  its  courage. 
"Eternal  life  "is  the  prize  the  "man  of  God"  must 
ever  have  before  his  eyes.  It  is  the  crown  of  life  which 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  give  to  the  "  faitbful 
unto  death."     (See  Jas.  i.  12;  Rev.  ii.  10.) 

Whereunto  thou  art  also  called.— The  "  calling  " 
here  refers  both  to  the  inner  and  outward  call  to  tne 
Master's  work.  The  inner  call  is  the  persuasion  in  the 
heart  that  the  one  vocation  to  which  the  life  must  be 
dedicated  was  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  the  out- 
ward call  is  the  summons  by  St.  Paul,  ratified  by  the 
church  in  the  persons  of  the  presbyters  of  Lystra. 

And  hftst  professed  a  good  profession  before 
many  witnesses.— More  accurately  translated,  and 
thou  confesaedst  the  good  confession  .  .  .  These 
words  simply  add  to  the  foregoing  clause  another 
ground  of  exhortation:  "Thou  wast  called  to  eternal 
life,  and  thou  madest  the  good  confession."  When — 
has  been  asked  —  was  this  good  confession  made? 
Several  epochs  in  the  life  of  Timothy  have  been  sug- 
gested. Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  date 
for  so  terrible  an  experience  in  Timothy's,  compara- 
tively speaking,  short  life,  it  would  appear  most  pro- 
bable tliat  the  confession  was  made  on  the  occasion  of 
some  persecution  or  bitter  trial  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  safer  to 
refer  "  the  good  confession  "  to  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion. In  this  case  the  many  witnesses  would  refer  to 
the  presbyters  and  others  who  were  present  at  the 
solemn  rite. 

(13)  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God.— 
Better  rendered,  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  If 
possible,  with  increased  earnestness  and  a  yet  deeper 
solemnity  as  the  letter  draws  to  an  end  does  St.  Paul 
chaise  that  young  disciple — from  whom  he  hoped  so 
much,  and  yet  for  whom  he  feared  so  anxiously— to  keep 
the  commandment  and  doctrine  of  his  Master  spotless ; 
and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  preserve  that  doctrine 
unchanged  and  unalloyed  till  the  coming  again  of 
the  blessed  Master.  So  he  charges  him  as  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  God. 

Who  quickeneth  all  things.— The  older  autho- 
rities adopt  here  a  reading  which  implies,  who  heepesl 
alive,  or  preservest,  all  things.    The  Preserver  rather 
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all  things,  and  hefore  Christ  Jesus, 
Cliap.vi.i3— 16.  who  before  Pontius  Pilate 
Ciiarge  J»  pr®-  witnessed  a  good  confes- 
^Zl  ^^^  8ion;i  a*)  that  thou  keep 
pure.  thi^  commandment  without 

spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :   <^>  which  in 


1  Or,  pro/e*»ioH. 


his  times  he  shall  shew,  who  is  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  (^®>  who 
only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen^  nor  can  see : 
to  whom  he  honour  and  power  ever- 


than  the  Creator  is  here  broaeht  into  prominence. 
Timothy  is  exhorted  to  fight  his  good  fight,  ever 
mindful  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  that  ffreat  Being 
who  could  and  would — even  if  Timothy's  faithfulness 
should  lead  him  to  danger  and  to  death — still  preserve 
him,  on  earth  or  in  Paradise. 

And  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius 
Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession.— Better 
rendered,  toko  before  Pontius  Pilate  bore  witness  to 
the  good  confession.  The  good  confession  which  (verse 
12)  Timothy  confessed  before  many  witnesses,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  had  already  borne 
witness  to.  In  other  words,  Jesus  Christ,  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  bore  witness  by  His  own  solemn  words, 
that  He  was  the  Messiah — the  long-looked-for  King  of 
Israel  If  the  preposition  which  we  have,  with  the 
majority  of  expositors,  construed  "  before "  (Pontius 
Pilate)  have  here  its  local  meaning,  the  "  witness  "  must 
be  limited  to  the  scene  in  the  Judgment  Hall — ^to  the 
interview  between  the  prisoner  Jesus  and  the  Roman 
governor. 

Although  this  meaning  here  seems  the  most  accurate, 
it  is  possible  to  understand  this  preposition  in  a  tem- 
poral, not  in  a  local,  signification — under  (that  is,  in 
the  days  of)  Pontius  Pilate — ^then  the  **  witness  "  was 
borne  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  fact  of  His  being 
**  Messian :  *'  first,  by  His  own  solemn  words ;  secondly, 
by  His  voluntMy  death.  The  confession  was  that  "  He, 
Jesus,  was  a  King,  though  not  of  this  world."  (See 
Matt.  xxviL  11 ;  John  xviii.  36,  37,  where  the  noble 
confession  is  detailed.)  He  bore  His  witness  with  a 
terrible  death  awaiting  Him.  It  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  model  confession  for  all  martyrs,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  bold  confession  of  the  truth  with  the  sentence  of 
death  before  His  eyes. 

(U)  That  thou  keep  this  commandment  with- 
out spot,  unrebukeable.— Here  St.  Paul  specifies 
what  was  the  charge  he  was  commending  in  such 
earnest,  solemn  language  to  his  disciple  and  repre- 
sentative at  Ephesus.  ft  was  that  he  snould  keep  the 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable.  The  com- 
mandment was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  gospel 
message,  thai  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  its  f  mness ; 
and  that  this  might  be  done  effectually  it  was  needful 
that  the  life  of  its  preacher  should  be  without  flaw — 
blameless;  in  other  words,  it  was  absolutely  re<]uisite 
that  the  cliief  pastor  in  Ephesus  should  live  the  life  he 
preached.  There  were  those  (the  false  teachers  of 
whom  he  had  been  speaking,  well  known  to  Timothy) 
whose  lives  had  dishonoured  the  glorious  command- 
ment they  professed  to  love  and  teach. 

TTntil  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — The  speedy  return  of  the  Lord  in  glory  was, 
no  doubt,  looked  for  in  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  The 
expressions  of  1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 18  evidently  were  written 
at  a  time  when  the  second  advent  of  Messiah  was 
looked  on  as  probably  near  at  hand.  By  slow  degrees — 
as  one  great  teacher  of  the  first  days  after  the  other 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  the  first  generation  of  believers 
was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  no  fresh  sign  of  the 
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coming  in  glory  was  manifested — the  strons^  expressions 
used  in  the  first  fervour  which  succeeded  the  Pentecost 
morning  began  to  be  qualified,  as  in  this  Epistle, 
written  far  on  in  St.  Paul's  life,  by  words  which  seemed 
to  say  to  Timothy :  "  Keep  the  Master's  commandment 
lure  and   blameless    till   the   hour  of  that  glorious 

dphany  which  your  eyes  wiU  possibly  behold.*^ 

)^)  "Vniich  in  his  times  he  shall  shew.— More 
accurately  rendered,  which  in  his  own  seasons.  Here 
the  language  of  fervid  expectation  is  qualified  by  words 
which  impK-  that  in  St.  Paul's  mind  then  there  was  no 
certainty  about  the  period  of  the  "  coming  of  the  Lord." 
It  depended  on  the  unknown  and  mysterious  counsels 
of  the  Most  High.  The  impression  left  upon  our  minds 
by  the  words  of  this  and  the  preceding  verse  is  that  St. 
Paul  had  given  up  all  hope  of  living  himself  to  see  the 
dawn  of  tnat  awful  day,  but  he  deemed  it  more  than 
probable  that  his  son  in  the  faith  would  live  to  witness 
it.  Hence  his  words  to  him:  "Keep  the  command- 
ment without  spot  until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate.— 
The  stately  and  rhythmical  doxology  with  which  the 
solemn  charge  to  Timothy  is  closed  was  not  improbably 
taken  from  a  hymn  loved  by  the  Ephesian  Christians, 
and  often  sung  in  their  churches ;  the  words,  then,  were, 
likely  enough,  familiar  to  Timothy  and  his  people, 
though  now  receiving  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  than 
before.  Well  might  Timothy,  as  example  to  the  flock 
of  Ephesus,  keep  "  the  commandment  without  spot,  un- 
rebukeable " — ^fearlessly,  even  though  danger  and  death 
were  presented  before  him  as  the  sure  reward  of  his 
faithfulness— for  He  who  in  His  own  times  should 
reveal  (show)  the  Lord  Jesus  returning  to  earth  in 
glory,  was  inconceivably  greater  and  gp*ander  than  any 
earthly  potentate,  kins^,  or  lord,  before  whose  little 
throne  l^mothy  might  nave  to  stand  and  be  judged  for 
his  faithfulness  to  the  *'only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Of  the  first  of  these  sublime  titles,  Grod  is  termed 
"  the  blessed,"  or  the  happy,  because  He  is  the  source 
of  all  blessedness  and  happiness;  and  the  "only 
Potentate,"  in  solemn  assertion  that  the  Christian's 
Grod  was  One,  and  that  to  none  save  to  Him  could  this 
appellation  "only  Potentate"  be  applied.  Possibly 
already  in  Ephesus  the  teachers  of  Gnosticism  had 
begun  their  unhappy  work — ^with  their  fables  of  the 
mighty  seons,  and  dieir  strange  Eastern  conception  of 
one  God  the  source  of  good,  and  another  the  source  of 
evil. 

The  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.— God 
is  king  over  those  men  style  kings,  and  lord  over  all 
men  call  lords  here. 

(16)  Who  only  hath  immortality.— The  holy 
angels — the  souls  of  men — are  immortal.  "But  on^ 
alone, '  Grod,'  can  be  said  to  have  immortality,**  because 
He,  unlike  other  immortal  beings  who  enjoy  their  im- 
mortality through  the  will  of  another,  derives  it  from 
His  own  essence. 

Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
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I.  TIMOTHY,  VI. 


of  the  Claims  upon  ihenn. 


lasting.    Amen.     ^^  Charge  them  that 

Chap.  vi.  17—  are  rich  in  this  world,  that 

^:  J  '^^  JP"  they  be  not  highminded, 
minder  to  the  •'   j.       j       •      ^  _l   • 

rich  of  Ephe.  nor    trust     in     uncertain 

sua.  riches,^  but  in  the  living 

God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
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enjoy;  ^  that  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing^  to  communicate; 
W  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 


approach  unto.— This  should  be  rendered,  dwelling 
in  light  tmapproachable.  The  Eternal  is  here  pictored 
as  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  too  glorious  for 
any  created  beings  (not  only  men)  to  approach.  (See 
Ps.  civ.  2,  where  the  Eternal  is  addressed  ast^vering 
himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ;  see  too  Daniel 
ii.  22,  where  light  is  spoken  ot  as  dweUing  with  God.) 
The  symbolism  of  the  old  covenant  teaches  the  same 
truth,  the  unapproachable  glories  in  which  God  dwells ; 
for  instance,  the  guarding  of  the  bounds  of  Sinai  in 
the  ffiving  of  the  Law ;  the  covering  of  the  faces 
of  the  ^raphim  in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died,  when  Isaiah  saw  the  divine  vision;  me  veiled 
dar^ess  of  the  Holy  of  holies  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Temple,  where  ever  and  anon  the  visible  glory 
dwelt. 

Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.— The 
Old  Testament  teaches  the  same  mysterious  truth — 
"  For  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live  "  (Ex.  xxziiL 
20,  and  also  Deut.  iv.  12).  John  i.  18  repeats  this  in 
very  plain  words — ^**No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.*'  The  Greek  word  here  includes  all  created 
beings.  The  English  translation,  "  no  man,"  utterly 
fails  to  reproduce  the  meaning  of  the  original.  (See 
also  1  John  iv.  12.) 

These  last  words  seem  to  preclude  the  interpretation 
which  applies  the  foregoiuf^  description  to  the  Son. 
We  have  above  referred  this  glorious  doxology  to  the 
Father,  as  the  one  who,  in  His  own  times,  shoiud  reveal 
the  Lord  Jesus  returning  to  judgment. 

It  is,  however,  very  noteworthy  that  the  loftiest,  the 
sublimest,  epithets  the  inspired  pen  of  Paul  could  frame 
to  dignify  nis  description  of  tne  First  Person  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  Gk)d  the  Father,  are  used  again 
of  the  Son.  "  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them :  for  he 
is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings "  (Rev.  xvii.  14 
and  xix.  16 ;  and  see  too  Rev.  i.  5). 

(17)  Charge  ihem  that  are  rich.— Paul  had  traced 
up  the  error  of  the  false  teachers — ^against  whose  work 
and  influence  he  had  so  earnestly  warned  Timothy — to 
oovetousness,  to  an  unholy  love  of  monev;  he  then 
spoke  of  this  unhappy  covetousness — ^this  greed  of 
gain,  this  wish  to  be  rich—aa  the  root  of  every  evil. 
From  this  fatal  snare  he  warned  the  "  man  of  God^'  to 
flee,  bidding  him  take  courage  in  the  high  service  to 
which  he  was  dedicated,  and  to  be  fearless  of  all  con- 
sequences, for  he  served  the  King  of  kings.  But  in  the 
congregations  of  Ephesua  t^ere  were  many,  owing  to 
birth  or  to  other  circumstances,  already  rich  and 
powerful,  already  in  the  possession  of  gold  and  rank,  in 
varied  degrees.  Before  closing  the  letter  to  the  chief 
pastor,  llmothy,  he  must  add  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  also  of  special  warning  to  these.  Above  all  things 
he  would  have  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning :  the  wish 
to  be  rich  was  a  sure  root  of  error  and  of  evil,  but  the 
being  rich  was  a  verjr  different  tMng ;  this  class  was 
surrounded,  indeed,  with  special  perils,  but  still,  even 
"  as  rich  "  they  might  serve  God  faithfully.  So  in  his 
charge  to  them  he  commands  them  not  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  wealth,  but  to  use  it  wisely,  generously. 

In  this  world.— The  Greek  word  rendered  "  world" 


signifles,  in  its  literal  sense,  age,  and  includes  the 
period  which  closes  with  the  second  coming  of  the 
liOrd.  Now,  as  St.  Paul  had  just  made  a  reference  to 
the  probable  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment  in 
Timothy's  lifetime,  the  words  "  the  rich  in  this  world  *' 
have  a  special  signification.  Yery  fleeting  indeed  will 
be  those  riches  of  which  their  possessors  were  so 
foolishly  proud  [be  not  high-minded,  St.  Paul  urges]  ; 
these  riches  were  a  possession  always  terminable  with 
life — ^possibly,  let  them  bear  in  mind,  much  sooner. 

Nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches.— The  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  here  is  more  forcible — ^"nor 
trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches."  Uncertainty — for 
(1)  the  very  duration  of  life,  even  for  a  dav,  is  un- 
certain ;  and  (2)  the  numberless  accidents  of  life— in 
war,  for  instance,  and  commerce — are  perpetually  re- 
minding^ us  of  the  shifting  nature  ox  these  eiu-thly 
possessions. 

But  in  the  living  Gkxl,  who  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy.— The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  living  "  does  not  occur  in  the  more  ancient  authorities. 
Its  removal  from  the  text  in  nowise  alters  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  The  rich  should  set  their  affections  and 
place  their  trust,  not  in  these  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
Uod,  the  bestower  of  them,  who  wills,  too,  that  His 
creatures  should  find  pleasure  in  these  His  gifts — ^given 
to  us  to  enjoy. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  sayings  of  the  old  man 
St.  Paul,  in  which  he  urges  on  the  people  of  God,  that 
their  kind  Master  in  heaven  not  only  allows  men 
reasonable  pleasures  and  gratifications,  but  even  Him- 
self abundantly  provides  such  for  them. 

(IB)  That  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
good  works. — These  words--«oming  d^ectly  aft«r  the 
statement  that  the  good  and  pleasant  things  of  this 
world,  which  are  possessed  in  so  large  a  slmre  by  the 
"rich,"  are,  after  all,  the  gifts  of  God,  who  means  them 
for  our  enjoyment — these  words  seem  to  point  to  the 
highest  enjoyment  procurable  by  these  "rich" — ^the 
luxury  of  doing  good,  of  helping  others  to  be  happy 
the  only  en jo3rment  that  never  fads,  never  disappoints. 

Beady  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate. 
— ^In  distinguishing  between  these  words,  which  are 
nearly  synonymous,  the  first  points  rather  to  the  hand 
which  generously  giites,  and  the  second  to  the  heart 
which  lovingly  symfaihises. 

The  first  obeys  willingly  the  Master's  charge — **  Give 
to  him  that  asketh ; "  the  second  follows  that  loving 
command  which  bids  His  own  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  those  that  mourn. 

(19)  Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come.— This  is  a 
concise  expression,  which  might  have  been  more  fully 
worded  thus — Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
wealth  of  good  works  as  a  foundation,  &c.  (Comp. 
our  Lord's  words  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  where  the  same 
truth  is  taught,  and  a  similar  promise  made.) 

Here  a  simple  command,  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  given,  and  a  definite  conse- 
quence is  attached  to  the  obeying  the  command.  If  the 
"  rich  "—the  word  "  rich/'  we  must  remenpber,  is  a 
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Last  Commands. 


I.  TIMOTHY,  VI. 


Salutation, 


life.     (»>  O  Timotliy,  keep  that  which  \ 

Chap.   vi.  20,  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
21.     The    last  'j*  i?  "^  j        • 

commands    to  avoiding  profane  and  vain 

Timothj.  babblings,  and  oppositions 

of  science  falsely  so  called:    <*i> which 


some  professing  have  erred  concerning 
the  faith.     Grace  6e  with  thee.    Amen. 

IT  The  first  to  Timothj  was  written  from 
Laodioea,  which  is  the  chief  est  dty  of  Phr jgia 
Fkfccatiana. 


broad  term,  and  in  St.  Paul's  mind  would  comprehend 
many  a  one  who  would  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  in 
its  strict  sense  to  himself — ^if  ihe  *'  nch,"  or  the  com- 
paratively rich,  are  really  ffenerous  and  kind  with  their 
wealth— and  c^  this  Ghod  alone  can  be  jndge— then 
with  these  perishable,  fleetinf^  riches  they  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  everlasting  habitation  on  the  other 
side  the  veiL  Bengel  quaintly  esroresses  ihe  truth, 
sliffhtly  changing  the  metaphoiv-"  Mercator,  naufragio 
salvns,  thesawroe  dorrmm  prcBmianoe  invenit.'* 

That  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  Ufe.— 
The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  "eternal/' 
read  truly.  The  sentence  will  tiben  read  thus, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  that  which  is  trtdy  life — 
that  is,  may  lav  hold  on  that  which  in  truth  deserves 
the  name  "life,"  because  the  fear  of  deatii  will  no 
longer  cast  its  ffloom^  shadow  over  it.  This  "  laying 
hold  on  eternal  life"  is  the  end  the  wise  rich  Christian 
proposes  to  himself,  when  he  orders  his  earthly  life 
and  administers  his  earthly  g^oods,  and  St.  Paul  has  just 
showed  l^othy  how  this  "  end  "  is  to  be  reached  by 
such  a  man. 

Such  plain  statements  in  the  Book  of  Life  as  the 
foregoing  by  no  means  weiJcen  the  divine  truth  so 
often  repeated,  that  men  are  saved  only  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  with  which  they  must  sprinkle  tiieir  sin- 
scarred  souls.  Poor  men  and  rich  men  alike  mav  try ; 
they  will  find,  with  all  their  brave  struggles,  that  of 
themselves  they  will  never  win  salvation,  they  cannot 
redeem  their  souls. 

But  such  plain  statements  as  we  have  here,  and  in 
Luke  xvi.  9,  tell  us,  if  we  really  are  "of  CHirisfs," 
sprinkled  with  His  precious  blood,  then  we  must  try 
with  heart  and  soul,  with  hand  and  bnun,  to  follow  out 
such  chaiges  as  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

(20)  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  18  committed 
to  thy  trust. — ^More  UteraUy  and  better  rendered, 
0  Timothy,  keen  the  trust  committed  to  thee.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tiiougnt  which  sees  in  these  few  earnest  dosing 
words  the  very  handwriting  of  the  worn  and  aged 
Apostle  St.  Paul  The  Epistle,  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  old  man,  was  in  the  handwriting  of  some  friend  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Church,  who  acted  as  his  scribe ;  but, 
as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  his  habit  (see  especially 
the  closing  words  of  the  Galatian  Letter),  the  last  plead- 
ing reminder  was  added  by  the  hand  of  the  Apostle 
himself.  "  O  Timothy  " — ^he  writes  now  no  longer  ad- 
dressing church  or  pastor,  but  his  own  favourite  friend 
and  pupil,  the  loved  neir  of  his  God-inspired  traditions 
and  maxims,  which  so  faithfully  represented  the  doctrine 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — "  O  Timothy,  keep 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  thy  charge.** 

This  "  sacred  trust,"  so  solemnly  committed  as  the 
parting  charge  to  Timothy,  was  "  the  doctrine  delivered 
by  St.  Paul  to  him  to  preach,"  the  central  point  of 
which,  we  know  from  the  Apostle's  other  writings,  was 
the  teaching  respecting  the  atonement  and  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  There  is  a  beautiful,  though  somewhat 
lengthened,  paraphrase  of  the  ''Trust"  m  the  Com- 
monUorium  of  Yinoentius  Lirinensifl^  composed  about 


A.D.  430.  *' What  is  meant,"  he  asks,  '*hj*Jeeep  the 
trust?'  The  disciple  of  St.  Paul  must  keep  the 
sound  doctrine  of  his  master  safe  from  robbers  and  foes. 
....  What  is  meant  by  '  the  trust  ?  *  Something 
intrusted  to  you  to  keep — not  a  possession  you  have 
discovered  for  yourself ;  something  you  have  received 
from  another — ^not  what  you  have  uiought  out  for  your- 
self. .  .  of  tins  '  trust,'  remember,  you  are  nothing 
but  the  gpiardian.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  *ke^  the  trust?'  It  is  surely  nothing  else  than 
'  guard  the  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faitL'  .  .  .  Gold 
have  you  received ;  see  that  you  hand  gold  on  to  others." 
"Is  there,  then,^  asks  this  same  wise  writer  "to 
be  no  progress,  no  development  in  religious  teaching  P 
Tes,"  ne  answers ;  "  there  should  be  a  real  progress^ 
a  marked  development,  but  it  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  progress,  not  of  a  change.  .  .  .  Let 
religion  in  the  soul  follow  the  example  of  the  growth 
of  the  various  members  which  compose  the  bock,  and 
which,  as  years  roll  on,  become  ever  stronger  and  more 

Serfect,  but  which,  notwithstanding  their  growtii  and 
eveloped  beauty,  idways  remain  the  same." 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings.— The 
Apostle  has  before  in  this  Epistie  warned  Timothy 
against  these  useless,  profitiess  discussions.  Anything 
nke  theological  controversy  and  discussion  seems  to 
have  been  aistastef  ul  to  St.  Paul,  as  tending  to  aug- 
ment dissension  and  hatred,  and  to  exalt  into  an  undue 
prominence  mere  words  and  phrases. 

Oppositions  of  science  fUsely  so  called.— 
Bather,  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called.  These  "  oppo- 
sitions "  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  special 
allusion  to  some  of  the  Gnostic  theories  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  of  wnich 
peculiar  school,  later,  Mardon  was  the  great  teacher.  It 
IS  hardly  likely  that  any  definite  Gnostic  teaching  had  as 
vet  been  heard  in  Ephesus,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  seeds  of  much  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  next  century 
were — ^when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy — ^being  then 
sown  in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  Ephesus  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  (Comp.  the  allusions  to  these 
Jewish  and  cabalistic  schools  in  St.  Paul's  letter  to  tlie 
Colossian  ChurcL )  The  "  oppositions  "  here  may  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  generally  to  the  theories  of  the 
false  teachers,  who  were  undermining  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  as  taught  by  Timothy. 

(U)  Which  some  professing  have  erred  con- 
cerning tiie  faith. — In  this  most  probably  wild  and 
visionary  "knowledge"  the  false  teachers  and  their 
hearers  sought  salvation  and  a  rule  of  life,  and 
miserably  failed  in  their  efforts.  The  result  with  them 
was,  that  they  lost  all  hold  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
Faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour. 

Grace  be  with  thee.— The  ancient  authorities  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  "  with  thee  "  and  "  with 
you,"  the  con^gation.  The  public  nature  of  so  many 
of  the  directions  and  instructions  contained  in  this 
Epistie  account  for  tiie  absence  of  those  privategreet- 
ings  which  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistie  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy. 
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EXCURSUS   0]^  NOTES   TO    I.  TIMOTHY. 


ON  A  SUGGESTED  INTERPRETATION  OF  CHAPTER  v.  25. 


It  has  been  suggested,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
that  verse  25  belongs  to,  and  is  an  introduction  of,  a 
ii<?w  division  of  the  Epistle,  where  the  Apostle  gives 
Timothy  instructions  respecting  certain  teachings  to  be 
addressed  to  different  ranks  in  the  Christian  society  of 
EphesuH.  The  connection  with  verse  24  then  would  be 
— as  it  is  in  the  case  of  sins,  so,  too,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
good  works.  These  latter  are  not  always  on  the  surface 
distinguishable.  Some,  of  course,  are  manifest,  but 
tliere  is  many  a  noble  life  the  secrets  of  which  will 
only  come  to  light  at  the  last  day — "  they  cannot  be 
hid  "  THEN.  Attd  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  that 
unhappy  class  (the  slaves),  "  those  under  the  yoke,'*  of 
whom  the  Apostle  was  about  to  speak  (chap.  vi.  1,  2). 
It  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  meant  here  to  turn  Timothy's 
attention  especially  to  those  in  slavery,  that  he  might 
diligently  search  out  the  noblest  and  most  devoted, 
and  ordain  (see  verse  22)  them  to  perform  sacred  duties, 
so  that  each  class — the  slaves  as  well  as  the  rich  and 
well-bom — should  possess  representatives  among  the 
ordained  ministers.  This  is  at  least  possible  when  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  slaves — not  a  few  of  them, 
too,  possessing  high  culture — ^in  the  world  known  by 
St.  Faul  and  Timothy. 
In  connection  with,  but  not  necessarily  linked  with, 


this  thought  b  an  interpretation  of  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  views  the  whole  as 
instructions  to  the  three  broad  divisions  into  which 
Christian  society  of  the  first  century  may  be  said  to 
have  been  roughly  divided  : — 

(1)  Slaves.    .    .    Chaps,  v.  25 -vi.    I^.     In- 

structions  respecting  slaves, 
who  possessea  nothing  of 
their  own. 
Chap.  vi.  4,  5.  The  allusion  to 
the  false  teachers,  whose 
teaching  respecting  slavery 
was  very  different  from  his. 

(2)  Middle  Class.  Chap,  vi  6—16.   St.  Paul  mtro- 

duces  the  warning  against 
covetousness  and  the  wish  to 
be  rich,  the  special  danger  of 
the  middle  class — the  free, 
but  who  were  the  reverse  of 
wealthy — to  which  order 
Timothy  belonged.  Then 
followed 

(3)  The  Rich    .    Chap.vi.  17—19.  Special  instruc- 

tions to  the  rich  and  the 
highly  bom. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    OF   PAUL    THE    APOSTLE   TO 

TIMOTHY. 


I.  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— Like  the  First 
Epistle,  the  Second  Letter  presents  no  regular  plan. 

1. — It  commences  with  expression  of  deep  love  to 
Timothy  (chap.  i.  1 — 5) ; 

2. — And  then  passes  on  to  exhortation  to  a  fearless  and 
faithful  uischarge  of  his  duties  (chap.  i.  6 — 14). 

3. — These  exhortations  are  interrupted  by  the  Apostle's 
memory  of  many  faithless  ones,  and  of  one  faithful 
friend  (chap.  i.  15 — 18). 

4. — The  Apoistle  renews  his  exhortations  to  Timothy  to 
a  brave  endurance,  eyen  if  suffering  come  on  him. 
He  tells  his  disciple  Timothy  what  has  nerved 
him,  Paul,  to  endure  to  the  end.  Then  he  renews 
his  pleading,  that  Timothy  should  be  careful  in 
guarding  against  a  religion  of  mere  words — in- 
stancing what  such  a  teaching  might  end  in 
(chap.  u.  1—26). 

5. — Again  St.  Paul  interrupts  his  exhortation  by 
writing  down  his  sad  forebodings  of  evil  times 
(chap.  iii.  1 — ^9). 

6. — ^Then  ne  encourages  his  disciple  by  recounting  his 
own  suffering  and  deliverances.  Timothy  too 
must  suffer,  only  let  him  remain  steadfast  in  the 
faith  (chap.  iii.  lO— 17). 

7. — ^The  Apostle  closes  with  a  solemn  command  that 
his  oisciple  should  teach  earnestly,  for  he,  the 
old  master,  was  at  the  end  of  his  course.  He 
would,  if  possible,  see  his  dear  friend  once  more, 
so  he  prays  him  to  come  speedily,  well  nigh  all 
having  deserted  him.  He  ends  with  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  his  first  trial  in  the  Boman  court 
of  justice,  and  with  a  few  greetings  (chap.  iv. 

This  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  has  been  well 
termed  tlie  ''will  or  testament''  of  the  master, 
addressed  to  his  favourite  disciple,  and  containing  his 
last  wishes,  written  as  it  was  under  the  shadow  of 
approaching  death.  It  is  full  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
tone  of  the  exhortation,  the  warning  and  the  encourage- 
ment constantly  changing.  Now  the  words  are  sad  with 
a   strange  parting   solemnity,   now   bright  with  ihe 

florious  sunshine  of  the  Apostle's  immortal  hopes, 
'et  in  every  line  of  this  most  touching  of  all  the 
Pauline  writings  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  something 
of  the  gloom  which,  owing  to  desertion  of  so  many 
friends,  had  saddened  that  gallant,  loving  heart  of 
St.  Paul 


He  was  well-nigh  quite  alone,  almost  friendless  in 
the  midst  of  mortal  foes,  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  toil, 
weakened  by  illness  and  privation,  expecting  a  death 
of  agony;  and  yet  in  spite  of  his  surroundings,  in  spite 
of  ms  own  seemiug  failure,  in  spite  of  his  own  baffled 
hopes,  he  writes  to  his  best-loved  disciple  in  sure  con- 
fidence, that  he,  Timothy,  will  war  the  same  warfare  as 
his  master  Paul  had  warred;  that  he,  Timothy, 
though  by  nature  perhaps  timid  and  shrinking,  will, 
undeterred  by  dangers,  sufferings,  and  the  sad  prospect 
of  a  painful  death,  bravely  carry  on  the  work  he  has 
seen  his  master  do,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  has 
seen  his  master  die.  He  writes  to  him  in  sure  con- 
fidence that  the  teaching  respecting  the  mystery  of 
the  atoning  blood,  the  doctrme  of  Christ,  and  the 
life  lived  by  Christ,  the  sum  of  the  sacred  deposit  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  committed  to  his  charge,  would  be 
preserved  intact  and  safe  by  him,  and  by  him  then 
nanded  down,  when  his  life-work  was  done,  to  other 
faithful  hands. 

The  Epistle,  though  ringing  with  a  ring  of  hope,  yet 
paints  the  future  of  the  Church  in  sombre  colours. 
The  enemies  would  increase,  and  the  love  of  many 
would  wax  cold,  and  in  coming  years  the  man  of  God 
would  be  exposed  to  persecution,  hatred,  and  to  cruel 
suffering:  and  yet  though  all  this  is  found  in  this 
strangehr  touchmg  little  writing,  no  one  who  has  read 
these  dymg  words  of  St.  Paul  can  lay  the  Letter  down 
without  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  this  Epistle  of 
immortal  hope. 

II.  Date  of  the  Epistle.— The  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  during 
his  second  imprisonment  in  that  city,  about  the  year 
A.D.  66.  We  may  suppose  that  shortly  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  Apostle  had  been 
arrested  at  Nicopolis,  "  the  city  of  victory,"  in  Epirus 
(see  Titus  iii.  12),  probably  on  the  capital  cmirge  of  being 
connected  with  the  burning  of  Itome  (▲.».  64),  ana 
after  a  short  delay  had  been  conveved  to  Italy.  The 
words  of  chap.  iv.  16,  refer  to  the  nrst  hearing  of  his 
cause,  either  by  Nero  himself,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
infamous  Tigellinus,  the  Prsdtorian  Prefect.  It  was 
no  doubt  shortly  after  this  first  hearing,  that  St.  Paul, 
feeling  that  the  end  for  him  was  at  Imnd,  wrote  this 
Second  Epistle  to  l^mothy.  The  exact  date  of  the 
martyr's  passing  to  his  rest  is  unknown.  The  last  hour 
probably  came  before  he  looked  for  it,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  urgent  summons,  no  tradition  speaks  of  Timothy 
again  looking  on  the  face  of  his  beloved  master. 
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THE    SECOND   EPISTLE   OP  PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO 


TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER  I.— (1)  Paid,  an  apostle  of 
Chap  i  1  2  St  ^^^^^  Christ  by  the  will  of 
Paur's  address  God,  according  to  the  pro- 
and  greeting  to  miBe  of  life  which  is  in 
Timothy.  ^,j^^  j^^g^  ^2)  ^  Timothy, 

my  dearly  beloved  son:   Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  fix)m  God  the  lather  and 


Christ  Jesus  onr  Lord.    (^)  I  thank  God, 
whom   I    serve    fix>m   my  ^j,  g_ 

forefathers  with  pure  con-  &    ^**  tnwt 
science,  that  without  ceas-  m    Timothy's 
ing  I  have  remembrance  of  ^ 
thee   in  my  prayers  night  and  day; 
(^>  greatly  desiring  to  see  thee,  being 


(1)  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
will  of  GkxL — As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  he  asorihes  his  apostie- 
ship  to  the  sovereign  will  and  election  of  God.  Apart 
from  any  merit  or  work  of  his  own,  God  chose  nim 
for  the  office.  He  neither  aspired  to  it  nor  wished 
for  it.  The  reference  to  the  Almighty  wiU  in  this 
Epistle  is  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  cfklm 
resignation  which  breathes  through  it  It  was  that 
sovereign  wiU  which  chose  him  as  an  Apostle,  which 
guided  him  all  through  that  eventful  liie  of  his,  and 
which  brought  him  to  the  prison  of  the  CsBsar,  where, 
face  to  face  with  death,  he  wrote  this  last  letter  to  his 
friend  and  disciple  Timothy. 

According  to  the  promise  of  life  whioh  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.— The  Greek  word  rendered  '*  accord- 
ing  to "  should  here  be  translated  "for  the  promise 
of  life."  This  preposition  here  denotes  the  ooject  or 
intention  of  his  apnointment  as  apostle,  which  was  to 
make  known,  to  publish  abroad,  the  promise  of  eternal 
life.  Almost  the  first  words  of  an  Epistle,  written  evi- 
dently under  the  expectation  of  deaik,  dwell  upon  the 
promise  of  life — ^the  life  which  knows  no  ending — ^the 
life  in  Christ.  The  central  point  of  all  Evangelical 
preaching  was  the  true,  blessed  life  eternal,  that  life 
which,  in  the  ^rson  of  the  Redeemer,  was  revealed 
to  man,  and  which,  through  the  Redeemer,  is  offered  to 
the  sinner. 

(2)  To  Timothy,  my  dearly  beloved  son.— 
More  accurately,  (my)  beloved  «07i.  The  words  used  in 
the  address  of  the  First  Epistle  were  "  my  own  son  " 
{yrritri^  tiia^).  The  change  in  the  words  was  probably 
owing  to  St.  Paul's  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
request  for  Timothy  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed,  these 
lines  were  in  reality  his  fareweU  to  his  tru^»d  friend 
and  more  than  son,  hence  the  loving  word. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  .  .  .—See  Notes  on 
1  Tim.  i.  2. 

(3)  I  thank  God.— The  exact  reference  of  thesd 
words  of  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  argument.  Although  the 
sense  is  a  little  obscured  by  the  long  parenthesis  which 
Intervenes,  it  seems  clear  that  St.  Paul's  expression  of 
thankfulness  was  for  his  remembrance  of  the  unfeigned 
faith  of  llmothy  and  Lois  and  Eunice  (see  verse  5). 
The  whde  passage  might  be  written  thus,  "  I  thank 
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God,  whom  I  serve  with  the  devotion  of  my  f orefathen 
with  a  pure  consdenoe  (as  it  happens  that  I  have  thee 
uppermost  in  my  thought  ana  prayers  night  and 
dav,  longing  to  see  thee,  being  mindful  of  thy  tears,  in 
order  tlutt  1  may  be  filled  with  joy),  when  I  call  to 
remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  which  is  in  thee, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  gpnandmother  Lois  and  thy 
mother  Eunice,"  Ac. 

Whom  I  serve  from,  my  foreflathers.— That 
is,  with  the  devotion  and  love  I  have  inherited  as  a 
sacred  family  tradition.  St.  Paul  was  here  referring,  not 
to  iJie  great  forefathers  of  the  Jewish  race— Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  the  patriarchs — but  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  who,  he  states,  were  religious,  faithful  personfl. 
Yan  Oosteizee  strangely  concludes :  "Dass  Paulus  diese 
historische  kontinuitat  der  wahien  Gottesverehnmg 
in  seinem  geschlecht  um  so  hoher  schatst^  da  er  selbst 
stirbt,  ohne  kinder  zu  hinterlassen !" 

With  pure  consoience.—Literally,  in  pure  con^ 
eciefiee,  ^e  spiritual  sphere  in  which  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew 
first,  then  as  a  Christian,  served  Gk>d.  (See  Notes  on 
lTim.i.6.) 

That  without  ceasing  I  have  remembrance 
of  thee.— Better  rendered,  as  unceasing  is  ihe  remem- 
brance which  .  .  .  This  long  parenthetical  sentence 
leads  up  to  the  point  for  whidi  St.  Paul  was  so  deeply 
thankful  to  Goa ;  namely,  the  true  faith  of  Timothy  him- 
self. These  unstudied  words  tell  us  something  of  the 
inner  life  of  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul,  how  ceaselessly, 
unweariedly  he  prayed,  night  as  well  as  day.  The  object, 
too,  of  those  constant  prayers  of  St.  Paul  was  not  St.  Paul 
but  Timothy. 

(*)  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee.— In  view 
of  that  violent  death  which,  at  this  tame  a  dose  prisoner, 
he  saw  was  imminent,  the  memory,  too,  of  the  tears  of 
his  friend  made  him  long  yet  more  eamestiy  to  see  him 
once  again  on  earth. 

Being  mindftd  of  thy  tears. — Shed  probably 
by  l^othy  when  his  aged  master  had  last  taken 
leave  of  lum.  It  is  likelv  that  the  clonds  of  danger 
which  were  gathering  thiddy  round  Si  Paul  towards 
the  close  of  ms  career  had  oppressed  the  brave-hearted 
Apostle  with  a  foreboding  oi  coming  evil,  and  had  in- 
vested the  last  i»arting  with  Timothy  with  circumstances 
of  unusual  solemnity.  St.  Paul  liad  affected  others 
besides  Timothy  with  the  same  great  love,  so  that  tears 
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TxTnothy  is  urged  to 


II.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


Courage  and  Endurance. 


mindful  of  thy  tears,  that  1  may  be  filled 
with  joy ;  ^*^  when  I  call  to  remembrance 
the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which 
dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  thee  also.    (•>  Wherefore 


I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou 

stir   up   the  gift  of  God,  ^^      .   ^  ,^ 

r .  -I   ^«      •       XI-        1.      j.i_      Chap,  i  d— 10. 

which   IS  in   thee  by  the  He  urges  him 

putting  on   of    my  hands,  to  rekindle  that 

(7)  For  God  hath  not  given  ^^^^ 

us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of 


were  shed  by  strone  men  when  he  bade  them  farewell. 
(See  the  account  or  the  leave-taking  of  the  Ephesian 
elders  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  37,  38 — "And  they  all 
wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.") 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Hofmann's  singular,  but 
rather  far-fetched,  theory  here  that  the  tears  were 
simply  an  expression  for  Timothy's  intense  sorrow  at 
hearing  of  the  Apostle's  arrest  and  close  imprisonment, 
which  sorrow  St.  Paul  was  made  aoquainted  with  in  a 
letter.  The  tears,  according  te  Hoimann,  were  those 
"  welche  Timotheus  brieflich  eeweint  hat." 

That  I  may  be  fllled  with  joy.— When  he 
meets  Timothy  again. 

(S)  When  I  caU  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned 
faith  that  is  in  thee.— It  is  for  the  "unfeigned 
faith"  which  he  was  confident  dwelt  still  in  his  dearest 
and  best- loved  companion,  whom  he  had  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Ephesian  church,  that  he  thanked 
Qod,    (See  verse  3.) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  special  instance  of 
this  unfeigned  faith  on  the  part  of  the  chief  pastor  of 
Ephesus  bad  come  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge,  and 
cheered  that  great  loving  heart  of  his  while  he  languished 
in  Prison. 

Which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eimice  .  .  .—We  know,  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acte  xvL  1 — 3) 
St.  Paul  was  brought  into  contact  with  this  pious 
family  at  Lystra.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ijois, 
Eunice,  and  Timothy  were  kinsfolk  of  Si  Paul,  hence 
his  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  his  knowledge  of 
their  faith;  hence,  too,  perhaps,  his  devoted  and  un- 
broken friendship  for  Timothy.  We  are  told  (Acte 
xvi.  1)  that  this  Eunice  was  a  Jewess,  married  to  a 
Greek.  Lystra  is  no  great  distance  from  Tarsus — 
whence  St.  Paul  came.  The  supposition  is  just  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  is  only  an  ingenious  thought,  there  being 
no  data  to  support  it.  Of  the  names — ^Lois  is  the 
same  with  the  more  familiar  Lais ;  Eunice  is  an  equi- 
valent of  the  Latin  Victoria. 

(«)  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance.— 
Wherefore  {seeing  that  I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  thy  faith)  I  am  determined  to  put  thee  in  remem- 
hranee  ...  It  seems,  from  the  general  tonor  of  the 
Epistle,  that  Timothy  was  deeply  cast  down  by  the 
imprisonment  of  St.  Paul.  Timothy,  as  well  as  the 
miurtyr  himself,  was  conscious  that  the  end  of  that 
great  and  glorious  career  of  his  old  master  was  at  last 
come ;  and  the  heart  of  the  younger  man  sank — as  well 
it  might — ^under  the  prospect  of  having  to  fight  the 
Lord  s  battle  at  Ephesus— that  famous  centre  of  Greek 
culture  and  of  Oriental  luxury — against  enemies  without 
and  enemies  within,  alone,  and  without  the  help  of  the 
great  genius,  the  master  mind,  and  the  indomitable 
courage  of  the  man  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  the  ^ding  wpirit  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  his 
dear  and  mtimate  friend.  So  St.  Paul  now,  persuaded 
that  faith  burned  in  his  disciple's  heart  with  the  old 
steady  flame,  but  knowing,  too,  that  he  was  dispirited 


and  heavy-hearted,  was  minded,  if  possible,  to  cheer  up 
the  faintmg  heart,  and  to  inspire  it  with  fresh  courage 
to  fight  the  Master's  fight  when  he  (St.  Paul)  had  left 
the  scene. 

That  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which 
is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands.— 
The  Greek  word  rendered  "stir  up"  literally  means 
to  kindle  up,  to  fan  into  flarne.^  Chrvsostom  brings 
home  the  great  lesson  taught  by  this  wora,  which  belongs 
to  all  Christ's  people  alike,  when  he  <]|uotes  1  Thess.  v. 
19,  "  Quench  not  tne  Spirit ; "  for  it  is  m  ourpower  both 
to  quench  this  Spirit  and  also  to  fan  it  into  name.  The 
**  gift  of  God  "  nere  alluded  to  is  that  special  gift  of 
the  Spirit  conferred  on  Timothy  at  his  ordination,  and 
which  included,  in  his  case,  powers  necessary  for  the 
pei^ormance  of  the  many  and  important  duties  to 
which  he  was  in  the  providence  of  God  called,  especially 


through 

Timothy's  head  at  his  ordination  at  Lystra.  In  this 
act  the  presbytery  at  Lystra  were  joined  with  the 
Apostle.  (See  1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  We  know  that  St.  Paul 
frequently  uses  for  his  iUustrations  of  Christian  life 
scenes  well  known  among  the  Greek  heathen  nations  of 
the  Old  World,  such  as  the  Greek  athletic  games.  la 
it  not  possible  Tthe  suggestion  is  Wordsworth's)  that 
the  Apostle  while  here  diamng  Timothy  to  take  care 
that  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  languish 
in  his  heart,  while  urging  him  to  wateh  the  flame,  to 
keep  it  burning  brightly,  to  fan  the  flame  if  burning 
dimly — ^is  it  not  possible  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Boman  law,  "Let  them 
watch  the  eternal  flame  of  the  public  hearth"?  (Cicero, 
de  Leaibus,  id,  8.)  The  failure  of  the  flame  was  re- 
gardea  as  an  omen  of  dire  misfortune,  and  the 
watehers,  if  they  neglected  the  duty,  were  punished 
with  the  severest  penalties. 

(7)  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear. — Or  better,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  cowardice — 
that  cowurdice  which  manifesto  itself  by  a  timidity  and 
shrinking  in  the  daily  difficulties  which  the  Christian 
meeto  with  in  the  warfare  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  John  xiv.  27,  and  Rev.  xxi.  8.)  "  Hath  not  given 
us,"  m  this  particular  case,  refers  to  the  time  when 
Timothy  and  St.  Paul  were  admitt^  into  the  ministry. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  Spirit,  be  it  remembered,  which 
works  cowardice  in  men.  But  the  reference  is  also  a  far 
broader  one  than  merely  to  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred 
on  ministers  of  the  Lord  fUi  ordination.  It  is  a  grave 
reminder  to  Christians  of  every  age  and  degree  that  all 
cowardice,  all  dread  of  danger,  all  shrinking  from 
doing  one's  duty  for  fear  of  man's  displeasure,  proceeds 
not  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.— Instead  of  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  "  a 
sound  mind,"  it  were  better  to  substitute  the  trans- 
lation, self-control.  The  Holy  Spirit  works,  in  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  power,  or  strength,  to  fight  the 

S^ht  of  God,  power,  not  only  patiently  to  endure,  but 
so  to  strike  good  blows  for  Christ—the  power,  for 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


God  luxs  worked  for  His  own. 


love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  ^®)  Be  not 
thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony 
of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner: 
but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of 
trod ;  <*^  who  hath  saved  us,  and  called 
'US  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 


to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began, 
(^^>  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hatli 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 


iustanoe,  of  steadfastness  in  resisting  temptation,  the 
strong  will  which  ^des  other  weaker  ones  along  the 
narrow  way  "of  love."  It  works,  too,  in  those  to 
whom  God  gives  the  blessed  gift,  that  strange,  sweet 
love  for  others  which  leads  to  noble  deeds  of  self- 
surrender — that  love  which  never  shrinks  from  a 
sacrifice  which  may  benefit  the  friend  or  even  the 
neighbonr.  And  lastly,  the  Spirit  works  in  as  "  self- 
control" — selbst-beherrschong — ^that  power  which,  in 
the  man  or  woman  living  m  and  mixing  with  the 
world,  and  en>o8ed  to  its  varied  temptations  and 
pleasures,  is  able  to  regulate  and  to  keep  in  a  wise  sub- 
jection, passions,  desires,  impulses. 

(8)  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord.— Seeing,  then— remember- 
ing, then,  that  Qod  gave  you  and  me  (notice  tiie 
beautiful  courtesy  of  the  old  martyr  waiting  for  death, 
death  the  ^uman  guerdon  of  his  fearless  life,  coupling, 
as  he  has  been  doing,  his  sorrow-stricken,  dispirited 
friend  with  himself,  whom  no  danger,  no  failure  had 
ever  afEected) — remembering,  then,  the  spirit  of  power, 
love,  and  self-control  given  to  us,  do  not  thou  be 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord.  This  "  testi- 
mony "  of  which  Timothy  was  not  to  be  ashamed,  of 
course  includes  the  suffermgs  and  the  shame  of  Christ. 
In  these,  before  mocking,  scornful  men,  must  Timothy, 
as  an  example  to  the  flock,  rather  glory ;  but  "  the  testi- 
mony "  signifies  much  more  than  what  relates  only  to 
the  JPassion  story.  The  Christian,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  "profession,"  must  before  the  world 
show  fearlessly  that  its  hopes  and  its  promises  are  his 
most  precious  treasure. 

Nor  of  me  his  prisoner.— Nor  must  Timothy 
either  then,  or  in  days  to  come,  be  afraid  of  confessing 
before  men  that  he  had  been  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  the  prisoner  St.  Paul,  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Nor  Timothy,  nor  any 
Christian  must  shrink  from  openlv  espousing  the  un- 
popular cause  of  the  Crucified,  or  irom  publicly  dedar- 
mg  their  sympathy  with  its  hated  martyrs. 

But  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of 
the  gospel. — More  accurately  rendered,  hui  rather 
mffer  afflictions  for  the  gospel.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  injuring  the  good  cause  bv  faint-hearted  con- 
duct, should  Timothy  rather  be  ready  to  suffer,  if  need 
be,  with  St.  Paul,  ready  to  bear  some  shame  with  him, 
ready  to  incur,  perhaps,  sore  danger  for  the  gospel's 
sake ;  and  then  St.  Paul,  emphasising  his  woras,  and 
strengthening  with  a  new  strength  ms  argument  and 
his  euiortation,  adds,  "  in  accordance  with  the  power  of 
€rod  " — ^yes,  join  with  me  in  suffering,  if  needs  be,  for 
the  gospel  Mighty  and  pitiful  was  Grod's  power 
towards  us ;  great,  surely,  in  proportion  should  be  owr 
readiness  to  suffer  in  return,  if  He  asks  this — as  He  is 
now  doing  from  you  and  me — at  our  hands. 

According  to  the  power  of  Qod.— What  power 
of  Grod  F  has  been  asked.  Not  according  to  the  power 
we  get  from  God,  but  according  to  the  power  which 
Qod  has  displayed  towards  us  in  our  calling  and  in  our 
xnarvelloui  salvation.    In  other  words,  God,  with  great 


power,  has  succoured  us ;  surely  we  may  be  confident 
that  He  will  never  leave  us,  never  desert  us,  but  in  the 
hour  of  our  sorest  trouble  incurred  for  Him  will  help  us, 
and  will  brin^  us  safely  through  ii  So  Chrysostom,  who, 
while  asserting  that  suffering  will  be  borne,  but  not  in 
our  strength  but  in  God's,  says,  *'  Consider  how  thou 
hast  been  saved,  and  how  thou  hast  been  called ; "  infer- 
ring that  He  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  man,  in 
his  calling  and  in  his  salvation,  will  never  let  him  want 
for  strength. 

(9}  Who  hath  saved  us.— St.  Paul  now  specifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  Grod  has  been  dis- 
played towards  us.  This  is  an  inclusive  word,  and 
comprehends  all  God's  dealings  with  us  in  respect  to 
our  redemption.  (See  Notes  on  l^tus  iii.  5.)  Aj^adn,  as 
so  frequently  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  is  the  Firsi 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  referred  to  as  the  Saviour. 

TTs.— Paul  and  Timothy,  and  all  who  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  included  under  "  us.^ 

And  called  us  with  an  holy  calling.— This 
explains  the  means  by  which  Grod  was  pleased  to  save 
St.  Paul  and  Timothy.  He  called  them.  He— God  the 
Father,  to  whom  the  act  of  calling  is  reg^ularly  ascribed 
(Gal.  i  6) ;  and  the  calling  is  said  to  be  '*  holy,"  because 
it  is  a  summons  to  share  in  the  blessed  communion 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  9).  There  is  an  inner  as  well 
as  an  outer  calHng;  the  "outer"  comes  through  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  the  inner  by  means  of  the 
voice  of  Uie  Hol^  Ghost  in  the  heart. 

Not  according  to  our  works,  but  according 
to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.— We  are  told  in 
the  next  clause  that  **  the  grace  "was  given  before  the 
world  began ;  therefore  '*  our  works  "  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  divine  purpose  which  was  re- 
solved on  by  God.  As  Chrvsostom  observes,  "  No  one 
counselling  with  Him,  but  of  His  own  purpose,  the  pur- 
pose originating  in  His  own  goodness."  Calvin  pitnily 
remarks,  "  If  God  chose  us  oef  ore  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  could  not  have  considered  the  question  of 
our  works,  which  could  have  had  no  existence  at  a 
period  when  we  ourselves  were  not."  "  But  accordmg 
to"  {in  pursuance  of)  **Hi8  own  purposes,"  with 
emphasis  on  "  own  " — ^that  purpose  which  was  prompted 
hj  nothing  outward,  but  which  arose  solely  out  of 
the  divine  goodwill,  or  goodness,  or  love.  (See  Eph. 
i.  11.)  The  '^grace"  here  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
"  mercy "  of  ^t.  iii.  5,  "  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us." 

Which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began.— This  grace  was  "  given,"  not 
"  destined,"  to  us.  It  was  given  to  us,  in  theperson  of 
Jesus  Christ,  before  time  was,  and  when  our  Redeemer, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  appeared,  then  was  it  made 
manifest.  "  Before  the  world  began  "—quite  literally, 
"before  eternal  times;"  the  meaning  here  is  "from 
all  eternity,"  before  times  marked  by  the  lapse  of  un- 
numbered ages. 

(10)  But  is  now  made  manifest.— The  grace, 
a  gift  given  to  us  in  Christ  from  all  eternity,  but 
hiMen  during  unnumbered  ages,  till  the  fulness  of 
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n.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


Caitse/or  which  Jie  U  suffering. 


through  the  gospel :  ^^  whereunto  I  am 
Chap.  i.  11, 12.  appointed  a  preacher,  and 
The  Apostle  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher 
Christ's  herald,  ^f  ^^  Gentiles,     (i^)  For 


1  Or.Criuead. 


the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things:  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed: 
for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,^  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 


time — the  appointed  time — arrived;  the  "now,"  when 
it  was  made  manifest. 

By  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Chnst.—The  simple  act  of  the  Incarnation  by  no 
means  covers  the  "appearing."  The  "appearuiff" 
(Epiphany)  here  inclndes  not  only  the  birth,  bnt  Uie 
whole  nuuuf estation  of  Christ  on  earth,  including  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection. 

Who  hath  abolished  death.— More  accurately, 
when  he  abolishedj  or,  made  of  none  effect,  Hie  Greek 
word  thus  rendered,  signifies  that  by  the  action  of 
the  Lord,  death  was  rendered  inoperative,  compara- 
tively hannless — its  eimg  was  removed.  The  "  death  " 
thus  made  of  none  efroct  has  a  far  more  extended 
meanin«^  than  that  separation  of  soul  and  body  we  are 
in  the  nabit  of  callinp^  death.  It  signifies  that  awful 
punishment  of  sin  which  is  best  described  as  the  exact 
opposite  to  "  eternal  life."  The  death  we  are  acquunted 
with  by  sad  experience  here  is  only  the  forerunner  of 
the  death  eternal  Already  to  the  believers  in  Jesus 
this  death  of  the  body  counts  for  nothing ;  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  even  exist  no  more. 

And  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospeL— The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered **  immortality"  is  more  accurately  translated  by 
incorruption,  "  Life  "  here  is  that  true  life,  in  its  highest 
and  completest  sense,  which  includes  the  most  perfect 
happiness — a  happiness  a  foretaste  of  which  is  enjoyed 
on  tnis  side  the  grave ;  over  it  (this  bliss)  death  now  has 
no  power — indeed,  death  is  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  through 
which  we  pass  to  its  complete  enjoyment.  St.  Paul  says 
Christ  "  brought  to  light  *'  life  and  incorruption,  not 
onlv  from  having  imparted  to  His  own  these  s^orious 
and  divine  attributes,  but  chiefly  because  He  has 
displayed  (or  manifested)  the  life  and  incorruption  in 
His  own  resurrection  body  before  our  very  eyes.  When 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  we  must  remember,  many 
an  eye-witness  of  the  resuirection  glories  still  walked  on 
earth ;  with  these  must  St.  Paul,  and  Timothy  too,  often 
have  conversed.  Thus  it  can,  with  all  literal  truth,  be 
predicated  of  Jesus  Christ  that  He  brought  life  and  in- 
corruption out  of  that  darkness  in  which,  as  far  as  men 
were  concerned,  these  things  lay,  into  the  clear  and 
bright  light  of  day.  And  as  the  hearers  of  Christ  and 
the  eye-witnesses  of  His  resurrection  were,  when  we 
consider  this  great  mass  of  mankind,  comparatively  few, 
the  medium  by  which  these  glorious  truths  were  made 
known  to  men  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  which 
gospel  the  Holy  Ghost  had  enshrined  both  tiie  words 
ana  the  story  of  Christ. 

On  the  Greek  text  of  this  srand  verse  Ellicott 
observes  that  it  is  remarkable  uiat  "Death,"  being 
then  a  known  and  ruling  power,  has  in  the  originiu 
the  article,  while  "  Lif  e  '  and  "  Incorruption,"  being 
then  only  recently  revealed  and  unknown  powers,  save 
to  few,  are  written  without  the  article. 

(U)  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher 
•  .  .  • — Whereunto— that  is,  to  preach  flie  gospel 
referred  to  in  the  previous  verse.  (On  these  tit^  see 
1  1^.  i.  12;  iL  7.)  Inidl  his  deep  humiliation,  a  soli- 
tary prisoner  awaiting  death,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
St.  x'auX  with^  solemn  emphasis,  rehearses  the  titles 
of  dignity  which,  by  his  Master^s  appointment,  he 
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possessed  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  poor  prisoner, 
waiting  his  summons  to  a  painful  death,  wished  his 
last  charge  to  go  forth  witn  all  the  authority  of  an 
Apostle,  adding,  however,  in  the  next  verse,  that  his 
present  sufferings  were  entailed  on  him,  owing  to  this 
very  position  in  the  Christian  community  to  which 
his  Master  had  called  him. 

(12)  For  the  whioh  oause  I  also  sufibr  these 
things. — Because  he  had  been  the  teacher  and 
apostle,  had  all  these  sufferings — the  prison,  the 
chains,  the  solitude,  the  hate  of  so  many — come  upon 
him.  There  was  no  need  to  refer  to  them  more  particu- 
larly. Timothy  knew  well  what  he  was  then  under- 
going. The  reason  of  the  Apostle's  touching  at  all 
upon  himself  and  his  fortunes  will  appear  in  tne  next 
clause,  when,  from  the  depths,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
human  misfortune,  he  triumphantly  rehearses  his 
sure  grounds  of  confidence.  Timothy  was  dispirited, 
cast  down,  sorrowful.  He  need  not  be.  When  tempted 
to  despair,  let  him  think  of  his  old  master  and  friend, 
Paul  the  Apostle,  who  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  sufferings,  knowing  that  these  were  the  sure 
earthly  gpierdon  of  the  most  devoted  work,  but  that 
there  was  One,  in  whom  he  believed,  able  and,  at  the 
same  time,  willing  to  save  him  for  yet  higher  and 
grander  things. 

Nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed.  —  Not 
ashamed  of  the  suffering  I  am  now  enduring  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lord.  He  then,  by  showing  the 
grounds  of  his  joyful  hope,  proceeds  to  show  how  men 
can  rise  to  the  same  lof^  heights  of  independence 
to  which  he  had  risen,  whence  they  can  look  down  with 
indifference  on  all  human  opinion  and  human  reward 
and  regard. 

For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.— Better 
rendered,  whom  I  have  trusted ;  yea,  and  still  trust. 
"  Whom  "  here  refers  to  God  the  Father. 

That  whioh  I  have  committed  unto  him.— 
More  exactly,  my  deposit.  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  commentators  of  all  ages  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
words  "  my  deposit.'     Let  us  glance  back  at  what  has 

§one  bef ora  St.  Paul,  the  forsaken  prisoner,  looking  for 
eath,  has  been  bidding  his  younger  comrade  never  to 
let  his  heart  sink  or  his  spirit  grow  faint  when  on- 
coming dangers  threaten  to  craSx  him ;  for,  he  says, 
you  know  me  and  my  seemingly  ruined  fortunes  and 
blasted  hopes.  Friendless  and  alone,  you  know,  I  am 
awaiting  death  (chap.  iv.  6) ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  cn^hing  weight  of  sorrow,  which  has  come  on  me 
because  I  am  a  Christian,  yet  am  J  not  ashamed,  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  trusted— I  know  His  sovereign 

rwer  to  whom  I  have  committed  "  my  deposit."  Se, 
know,  can  keep  it  safe  against  that  day.  St.  Paul 
had  intrusted  his  deathless  soul  to  the  keeping  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  having  done  this,  serene  and 
joyful  he  waited  for  the  ena  His  disciple  Timothy 
must  do  the  same. 

"  That  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him,  my  de- 
posit," signified  a  most  precious  treasure  committed  by 
St.  Paid  to  his  God.  Tne  language  and  imagery  was 
probably  taken  by  the  AposSe  from  one  of  those 
Hebrew  Psalms  he  knew  so  well  (Ps.  xxii.  5) — '*  Into  thj 
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He  exhorts  Timothy 


II.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


to  he  steadfasL 


that  ivhich  I  have  committed  unto  him 
Ch^.  L  13, 14  agaiDst  that  day.  d^)  Hold 
HoldfaBtBound  fast  the  form  of  sound 
doctrine.  words,    which    thou    hast 


heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  <^^)  That  good  thing  which 
was  committed  unto  thee  keep  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.  (^^^This 


hand  I  commend  my  spirit/*  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
version  (Ps.  xxx.  5),  "  I  wiU  commit "  (parathesomai). 
In  Josephos,  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  the  soul  is 
especially  termed  a  parakatatheke  —  deposit.  The 
passage  is  one  in  which  he  is  speaking  against  snicide 
(B,  /.  iii.  8, 5).  Philo,  also,  who  may  almost  be  termed  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  nses  the  very  same  expression, 
and  also  calls  the  soul  **  a  deposit  "  (p.  499,  ed.  Richter). 
Both  passages  are  qaoted  at  lengtn  by  AKord,  who, 
however,  comes  to  a  slightly  different  condusion. 

Against  that  day.— The  day  of  the  coming  of 
Christ — "that  day  when  I  (the  Lord  of  Hosts)  make 
up  my  jewels."  He  will  keep  my  soul — "  my  deposit " 
— safe  agjunst  that  day  when  the  crown  of  life  wiU  be 
given  to  all  that  love  His  appeariog. 

(13)  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me.— It  was  not  sufficient  for 
Timothy  to  renew  his  fainting  courage  and  to  brace 
himself  up  for  fresh  efforts;  he  must  do  something 
more — in  nis  teaching  he  must  never  let  those  solemn 
formularies  he  had  once  received  from  him  be  changed. 
Perhaps  in  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  lurked  some  dread 
that  tne  new  glosses  and  specious  explanations  which 
the  school  of  false  teachers,  so  often  referred  to  in  these 
Pastoral  Epistles,  chose  to  add  to  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  would  be  more  likely  to  be  listened  to 
by  Timothy  when  the  hand  of  his  old  master  was  cold 
and  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat ;  so  he  urged  upon 
him  to  hold  fast  those  inspired  formularies  he  had  hoard 
from  St.  Paul's  lips — such,  for  instance,  as  those  "  faithful 
sayings  "  which  come  before  us  so  often  in  these  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

In  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
—Timothy,  in  days  to  come,  must  mould  and  shape  his 
teaching  after  the  pattern  of  the  teaching  of  his  master 
St.  Paul,  and  he  must  do  it  in  that  faith  and  love  which 
alone  comes  from  a  life  passed  in  communion  with 
Christ. 

The  very  frequent  reference  to  the  "  sound,  healthy 
words"  in  these  Epistles  by  St.  Paul,  and  from  which 
he  urges  his  disciples  and  successors  never  to  depart, 
indicate  to  us  the  deep  importance  St.  Paul  and  the  first 
generation  of  believers  attached  to  the  very  words  and 
expressions  used  by  the  apostles  and  those  who  had 
been  with  the  Lord. 

False  doctrines  so  easily  might  creep  in,  and  loose 
forms  of  expression  respecting  great  truths  were  an 
ever-present  danger ;  a  lax  life,  t<K),  St.  Paul  knew,  was 
the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  false  doctrine, 
hence  these  repeated  exhorti^ions  of  his  to  these  repre- 
sentative teachers,  Timothy  and  Titus,  of  the  second 
feneration  of  Christians,  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound, 
ealthy  words— such  words  as  these  had  again  and 
again  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  apostles  ana  hearers 
of  the  Lord — "  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me," 
St.  Paul. 

(1*)  That  good  thing  which  was  committed 
unto  thee.—"  The  good  thing  committed  unto  the^," 
or  the  deposit,  differs  from  the  "deposit"  of  verse 
12,  inasmuch  as  the  "  deposit "  of  verse  12  was  some- 
thing committed  by  St.  Paul  to  Qod;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  verse  14  a  trust  committed  by  Grod  to 
Timothy  is  spoken  of.    But  the  Apostle,  remembering 


the  solemn  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first  instance, 
uses  it  with  especial  emphasis  on  this  second  occasion. 
Yes,  he  seems  to  say,  God  will  keep  the  most  precious 
deposit  you  or  I  shall  intrust  to  Him — our  soul — safe 
against  that  day ;  do  thou,  in  thy  turn,  keep  safe,  un- 
harmed, the  deposit  He,  through  me,  has  intrusted  to 
thee.  In  what  Grod's  deposit  with  men  like  ORmothy 
and  St.  Paul  consisted  has  been  discussed  in  the  Note  io 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.  "  The  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith  "— 
that  was  to  be  kept  unchanged,  unalloyed.  The  epithet 
"good,"  which  is  here  applied  to  this  most  sacred 
trust,  we  find  joined  to  "the  doctrine"  ("the  good 
doctrine,"  1  Tim.  iv.  6),  and  to  "  the  fight "  ("  the  good 
fight,"  1  Tim.  vi.  12). 

Keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in 
us. — But  this  glorious  deposit  of  the  Catholic  faith 
must  be  preserved,  let  Timothy  and  others  holding  a 
like  position  with  Timothy  mark  weU,  by  no  human 
agencies.  He  indicates  here  the  only  means  that  must 
be  employed  to  preserve  this  sacred  charge  safe  and 
pure,  when  he  bids  us  keep  the  deposit  by  the  Holy 
Ghost— the  Holy  Ghost  which,  St.  Paul  adds,  dwells 
in  us. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Apostle  here  was  warning 
Timothy,  as  the  representative  Christian  teacher,  that 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  to  be  pre- 
served by  no  weak  compliance  with  the  scruples  of 
false  teadiers  or  of  doubtme  men,  by  no  timid  accom- 
modation, by  no  yieldinga  little  here  and  a  little  there 
to  prejudice  or  vanity.  jBy  no  such  or  any  other  short- 
signted  human  arts  of  defence  was  the  deposit  of  faith 
to  be  guarded.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  will  keep  His 
own,  and  will  show  His  faithful  teachers  in  every  age 
how  to  hand  down  the  lamp  of  holy  Catholic  doctrine 
still  burning  brightly,  with  fiame  undimmed,  to  their 
successors  in  the  race  of  life. 

(15)  This  thou  knowest,  that  all  they  which 
are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.— This 
sad  deserUon  of  friends  is  well  known  to  thee.  Instead 
of  being  dispirited  by  it,  and  by  my  arrest  and  close 
imprisonment,  rather  shouldest  thou  be  stimulated  to 
fresh  and  renewed  exertions  for  the  cause  for  which  I 
suffer  this  desertion,  these  bonds. 

All  they  which  are  in  Asia.— It  has  been 
maintained  by  many,  even  by  great  Greek  expositors 
such  as  Chrysostom,  that  "they  which  are  in  Asia^' 
refers  to  certain  Asiatic  Christians  who  happened  to 
be  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Others  have  even  suggested  that 
these  Asiatics  had  gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  witness  in  St.  Paul's  favour,  and  finding  that 
St.  Paul's  position  was  one  of  extreme  (finger, 
terrified  for  themselves — ^like  others  once  before  had 
been  in  the  Christian  story — lest  they  too  should  be 
involved  in  a  like  condemnation,  forsook  him  and  fled. 
But  the  simple  and  more  obvious  meaning  is  here  to 
be  preferred,  and  we  assume  as  certain  that  the  for- 
saking, the  giving  up  St.  Paul,  took  place  in  Asia 
itself.  Large  numbers  of  Christians,  if  not  whole 
churches,  repudiated  their  connection  with  the  great 
father  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  possibly  disobeyed 
some  of  his  teaching.  What,  in  fact,  absolutely  took 
place  in  Asia  while  St.  Paul  lay  bound,  waiting  for 
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Paul's  own  Deserted  State 
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as  far  as  Men  are  concerned. 


thou  knowest,  that  all  they  which 
.  ,^_ift  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^®  turned 
Many  have  de-  ^way  from  me ;  of  whom 
serted  me;  one  are  Phygellus  and  Hermo- 
haa  stood  firm.   ^^^^^^     (le)  rpj^^  ^O^,^  ^^^ 

mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ; 
for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 


death  in  Rome,  had  been  often  threatened  in  Corinth 

and  in  other  centres.    Partr  feeling  ran  high  in  those 

days,  we  know ;  and  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  trials 

the  great-hearted  St.  Pan!  had  to  endure  in  the  agony 

of  his  last  witnessing  for  his  Lord,  was  the  knowledge 

that  his  name  and  teaching  no  longer  was  held  in  honour 

in  some  of  those  Asian  churches  so  dear  to  him.    The 

geographical  term  Asia  is  rather  vague.    It  may — and 

indeed,  strictly  speaking,  does — include  Mysia,  Pnryg^ 

Lydia,  Caria;  but  such  a  wide-spread  defection  from 

Pauline   teaching  seems   improbable,  and  there  is  no 

tradition  that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  took  place.  St. 

Paul  probably  wrote  tne  term  more  in  the  ola  Homeric 

sense,  and  meant  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

river  Cayster ; 

**  In  Asian  meadow  by  CayBter*8  streamB." 

-Iliad  a  4SL 

Of  whom  are  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.— 

These  names  would  at  once  suggest  to  Timothy  the 
men  and  the  congregations  of  "Asia"  to  whom  St.  Paul 
was  alluding — names  well  known,  doubtless,  then, 
and  especialfy  to  persons  in  the  position  of  Timothy ; 
but  no  tradition  has  been  preserved  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  these  traitorous  friends 
of  St.  Paul 

(16)  The  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus. — In  striking  contrast  to  those  false 
ibriends  who  turned  away  from  him  was  one,  also  well 
known  to  Timothy,  probably  an  Ephesian  merchant. 
Onesiphorus,  to  whose  house  the  Apostle  prays  the 
Lord  to  give  mercy,  had,  early  in  this  fast  imprisonment 
of  St.  Paul,  arrived  in  Rome  on  matters  connected 
probably  with  business.  There  he  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  that  great  master  whom  he  had  known  well  in  Asia, 
and  sought  him  out  in  his  prison.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  Onesi- 
phorus' death  must  have  recently  taken  place,  both 
from  the  terms  of  this  verse — ^where  mercy  is  prayed, 
not  for  him,  but  for  his  house — and  also  from  the  ex- 
pression "  in  that  day,"  used  in  verse  18.  There  is 
something  strangely  touching  in  this  loving  memory  of 
"one"  who,  in  his  trouble,  did  not  forsie  him,  but 
whose  devotion  was  rather  increased  by  his  danger,  and 
this  one  faithful  friend  would  never  be  able  again  to 
show  his  love  to  the  prisoner,  for  God  had  called  him 
home. 

For  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chain.— "He  oft  refreshed  me" 
does  not  imply  that  he  ministered  only  to  the  Apostle's 
bodily  needs  when  he  was  in  prison,  though  the  word,  no 
doubt,  includes  this.  But  "he  refreshed"  him  by  fre- 
quent visits,  by,  no  doubt,  much  anxious  forethought  in 
the  matter  of  St.  Paul's  deliverance  from  prison  and 
bonds,  by  a  noble  disregard  of  the  personal  danger 
Ifhich  he  incurred  by  his  open  intimacy  with  a  prisoner 
charged,  as  St.  Paul  must  have  been,  with  treason 

r'nst  the  empire.     '*  He  was  not  ashamed  of  my 
n."    (See  Acts  xxviii.  20,  where  "the  chain"  of 
another  captivity  is  mentioned.) 

(17)  Buty  when  he  was  in  Bome,  he  sought  me 


ashamed  of  my  chain :  ^^^^  but,  when  he 
was  in  Bome,  he  sought  me  out  very 
diligently,  and  found  me.  <^^  The  Lord 
grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day:  and  in  how 
many  things  he  ministered  unto  me  at 
Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  well. 
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out  very  diligently,  and  found  me.-— But,  on  the 
contrary,  instead  of  fear — ^£ar  from  being  ashamed — he, 
when  he  arrived  in  Bome,  sought  me  out.  This  must 
have  been  a  much  more  rigorous  captivity  than  the  one 
aUuded  to  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  when  St.  Paul 
dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house  with  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him.  Now  he  was  rigidly  imprisoned,  and  the 
very  place  of  his  captivity  was  not,  apparently,  easily 
found. 

(18)  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may 
And  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day  .  .  .—The 
Greek  should  be  rendered  here,  favour  of  the  Lord,  in- 
stead of  by  "  mercy  of  the  Lord."  Some  commentators, 
who  have  found  a  difficulty  in  this  unusual  repeti- 
tion of  "  the  Lord,"  explain  it  thus :  The  expression, 
"the  Lord  grant,"  had  become  among  Christians  so 
comnletely  "  a  formulary,"  that  the  second  use  of  the 
word  "  Lord  *'  was  not  noticed ;  and  the  prayer  is  thus 
simply  emiivalent  to  "  O  that  he  may  fina  merey  of  the 
Lord.  It  seems,  however,  better  to  keep  to  the  strict 
literal  meaning,  and  to  understand  the  first  "  Lord,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  always  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  title  of  Christ ;  and  the  second 
"  Lord"  as  used  of  the  Father,  to  whom  here  (as  in 
Rom.  ii.  5, 16 ;  Heb.  xii.  23),  judgment  at  the  last  day 
is  ascribed. 

In  that  day.— The  Apostle  can  never  repay  now 
— ^not  even  witii  thanks — ^the  kindness  his  dead  friend 
showed  him  in  his  hour  of  need ;  so  he  prays  that  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  may  remember  it  in  the  awful 
day  of  judgment.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  St.  Paul's 
thoughts  here  pass  over  the  interval  between  death  and 
judgment.  It  was  on  that  day  when  the  great  white 
throne  would  be  set  up  that  he  tnought  of  the  good  deeds 
done  in  the  body  being  recompensed  by  the  righteous 
Judge.  No  doubt  the  expectation  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians— in  which  eimectation  certainly  St.  Paul  shared— 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  influenced  all  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  judgment,  and  almost  seems  te  have 
effaced  the  waiting  time  from  their  minds. 

And  in  how  many  things  he  ministered  unto 
me  at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  well. — ^These 
services  rendered  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  those  things  he  had  done  for  him  at  Eome, 
but  as  they  are  mentioned  after,  they  perhaps  refer  to 
kind  offices  undertaken  for  the  prisoner  by  Onesiphorus 
after  his  return  from  Rome  to  Ephesus.  These  things 
Timothy,  the  presiding  pastor  at  Ephesus,  would,  of 
course,  Imow  in  their  detail  better  than  St.  Paul.  The 
Greek  word  ZiriK6vr)<r€Vf  rendered  "  he  ministered,"  has 
given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  Onesiphorus  was  a 
deacon  at  Ephesus.  Although  this  is  possible,  still 
such  an  inference  from  one  rather  general  expression 
is  precarious. 

This  passage  is  famous  from  its  being  generally 
quoted  among  the  very  rare  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  touch  on  two  points 
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Timothy  is  to  Jtand  on  to  others  the         II.    TIMOTHY,    II.     same  Tradition  of  tlie  CatJiolie  Faith, 


CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  Thou  therefore, 
Cfhap.  iL  1,  2.  my  son,  be  strong  in 
to^'l^^^JS^  the  grace  that  is  in 
and  earnest.      Christ  Jesns.     <')  And  the 


A  J).  06. 

1  Or,6jr. 


things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
among  ^  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  &ithful  men,  who 
shall    be   able    to    teach   others   also. 


which  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  bearing  of  this 
passage  on  the  doctrine  in  question.  (1)  Although  we 
nere,  in  common  with  Boman  Catholic  interpreters  and 
the  majority  of  the  later  expositors  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  and  that  the  words  used  had 
reference  to  St.  Paul's  dead  friend,  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  others,  well  worthy  of  being  heard, 
writing  many  centuries  before  any  doctrinal  controversy 
on  this  subject  arose,  have  held  quite  another  opinion. 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  (quoted  bv  Alf ord)  under- 
stood that  Onesiphorus  was  with  St.  Paul  at  this  time. 
(2)  The  prayer,  whether  it  be  taken  as  a  prayer  or  an 
ejaculation,  is  simply  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire, 
on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Idnd  act  of  the  dead 
—assuming,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  above  quoted 
Fathers,  that  he  was  dead — Onesiphorus  towards  himself 
may  be  remembered  on  that  day  when  the  books  are 
opened  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  It,  indeed, 
only  asks — ^looking  f  ainy  at  the  context — that  an  act  of 
unrequited  and  devoted  love  shown  in  this  life  may 
'Sq  remembered  in  the  final  judgment.  Without  touching 
upon  the  controversy  itself,  it  seems  only  just  to  point 
out  the  extreme  precariousness  of  pressing  this  text — 
the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament  really  touching  on 
this  subject,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which  ex- 
positors, as  we  have  seen,  are  by  no  means  in  agreement 
— in  support  of  a  controverted  doctrine. 

n. 

(1)  Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.— St.  Paul,  after  the 
reference  to  the  faithless  Asiatics  and  the  true  loyal 
Onesiphorus,  with  which  he  interrupted  his  exhortation, 
turns  again  to  Timothy.  Thou  thewfore  {oun\  my  son, 
considering  what  has  taken  place,  be  strong.  It  is  as 
though  he  said,  Imitate  the  one  loval  follower,  and  make 
u^  Ui  me  for  the  faithless  conduct  of  so  many  false 
friends.  "  Thou,  then,  be  strong."  but  not  as  men 
understand  strength  or  firmness ;  out  do  thou  be  strong 
*'  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus" — that  is^  m 
strong  in  the  power  of  that  inward  sanctification  which 
(*nables  a  man  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  what  God 
lias  comman(}ed,  in  the  power  of  that  inward  sancti- 
fication which  alone  proceeds  from  Christ,  and  which 
will  never  be  wanting  to  any  one  who  is  in  Christ ;  in 
other  words,  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
»f  His  might "  (Eph.  vi.  10). 

(2)  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of 
me.— These  "  things  "  have  been  often  understood  as 
referring  to  the  few  great  fundamental  truths  rehearsed 
by  the  Apostle,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the 
conjrregation,  on  the  occasion  of  Timothy's  solemn 
ordination.  "The  things,"  then,  would  have  been 
something  of  the  nature  of  what  is  contained  in  a  creed 
or  profession  of  faith.  But  it  is  better  to  give  to  "  the 
things"  which  Timothy  had  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  other  faithful  men  in  his 
turn,  a  much  broader  reference,  and  to  understand 
them  as  comprehending  far  more  than  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  profession  of  faith  could  possibly  contain. 
"  The  things"  were,  no  doubt,  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  the  general  conception  of  Pauline  theology, 
which  l^oihy,   so  long  the  Apostle's  intimate  and 
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confidential  friend  and  disciple,  was  to  ^ve  out  to 
another  generation  of  believers.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
*'  (xospel  of  St.  Luke  "— "  my  Gospel,"  as  we  love  to 
think  St.  Paul  termed  that  matchless  summary  of  tho 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Blessed.  It  was  the  theology 
shrined  in  such  Epistles  as  those  once  written  to  the 
Romans  or  Ephesians  in  past  years.  These  "  things  " 
again  and  ^l^sl,  in  crowded  congregations,  before 
Jewish  and  Christian  elders,  before  assemblies  com- 
posed of  idolaters,  had  Timothy  heard  that  master  of 
his,  with  his  wioning^leading  voice,  tell  out  among 
"  many  witnesses."  Those  **  tilings  "  Timotliy,  in  his 
turn,  the  voice  of  St.  Paul  the  Aged  being  hushed^ 
was  now  to  commit  to  others. 

Among  many  witnesses.— These,  according  to- 
the  above  interpretation,  included  Pagans  and  Jews,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  untaught  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  skilled  rabbi  trained  m  the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria. 

The  same  commit  thou  to  fluthftil  men.— iTot 
to  men  merely  who  were  "  believers  '*  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This,  of  course,  was  intended,  but  the  "faithful  men'^ 
here  denoted  loyal,  trusty  souls— men  who,  under  na 
temptation,  would  betray  the  charge  committed  to- 
them. 

Who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.— Not 
only  must  the  Christian  teachers  to  whom  Timothy  is. 
to  give  the  commission  of  teaching,  be  trustworthy 
men,  they  must  also  possess  knowle^p^  and  the  power 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others.  Although  the 
divine  help  was  te  be  prayed  for  and  expected  in  this 
and  all  other  sacred  works,  vet  it  b  noticeable  how 
St.  Paul  directs  that  no  ordinary  human  means  of 
securing  success  must  be  neglected.  St.  Paul's  last 
charge  in  these  Pastoral  Let&rs  of  his,  directed  that 
only  those  shall  be  selected  as  teachers  of  religion 
whose  earthly  gifts  were  such  as  fitted  them  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  While  tliere  is  nothing  in  this 
passage  to  support  the  theory  of  an  luithoritative  oral 
teaching,  existing  from  the  davs  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
Church — ^the  words  of  St.  Paul  here  point  to  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  not  only  himself  to  keep  unchanged 
and  safe  the  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  taught  by 
the  Apostle,  but  to  hand  down  the  same  tmimpaired 
and  sale  to  other  hands. 

The  great  Christian  truths  were  never  aUowed  to  be 
recklessly  handled.  There  was  a  school,  so  to  speaks 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  time  of  St.  PauL  His- 
dying  charge  direct^  his  best  beloved  disciple  to  make 
careml  provision  for  the  choice  and  tndning  ot  teachers 
in  the  congregation.  Men  able  as  well  as  willin^^ 
gifted  as  well  as  zealous,  should  be  the  objects  of  his> 
choice. 

Some  have  imagined  that  these  directions  respecting 
the  handing  down  the  lamp  of  Christian  truth  to  others 
were  given  to  Timothy  with  a  view  to  his  leavings 
Ephesus — ^the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours — ^for 
Home,  to  join  the  imprisoned  Apostle  (chap.  iv.  9),  in 
which  event  men  able  as  well  as  devoted  should  be  left 
in  this  great  centre  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Timothy 
and  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  far  better  to  understand 
St.  Paul's  charge  as  given  to  Timothy,  a  representor 
tive  leader  of  the  Church  of  Chrjst,  and  to  understand 
the  Apostle's  words  as  addressed  to  the  Church  of  all 
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Timothy  is  to  endure  Hardship 


II.  TIMOTHY,  IT. 


ct8  a  Good  Soldier. 


<5)  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as 
Chap.  ii.  3—6.  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
^is^  be  Christ.  W  No  man  that 
8^r  for  the  warreth  entangleth  him- 
gospel's  sake,     self   with    the   aflEEiirs    of 


this  life;  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a 
soldier.  <*>  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for 
masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned,  except 
he  strive  lawfully.     (®)  The  husbandman 


times.  The  numers  in  the  Christian  race  must  take 
good  care  before  they  fall  out  of  the  coarse  that  their 
torches,  still  burning,  be  handed  on  to  the  athletes  who 
take  their  place. 

(3)  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness.— The 
older  authorities  do  not  contain  the  Greek  word  ren- 
dered "thou  therefore."  The  word  translated  "en- 
dure hardness  "  in  the  older  authorities  is  compounded 
with  a  preposition,  and  is  better  and  more  literally 
rendered,  take  thv  share  in  sufferina.  But  Timothy 
must  remember,  if  he  obeys  St.  Paul  s  voice,  and  with 
steady  earnestness  follows  St.  Paul's  tracks,  the  very 
same  sufferings  which  have  been  the  master's  guerdon 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  loyal  disciple.  So  St.  Paul  adds, 
"  Take  thy  share  of  sufEering,'*  or,  "  Suffer  hardship 
with  me.  Timothy  must  be  prepared  for  this.  He 
must  look  on  himself  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
army  of  the  great  King,  as  a  tried  veteran,  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  prepared  for  the  dangers  and 
triab  which  in  those  days  awaited  such  a  calling. 
Then,  under  three  different  pictures,  the  Apostle  paints 
the  duties  and  rewards  of  a  Christianas  life. 

W  No  man  that  warreth  .  .  .—Better  rendered, 
while  engaaed  on  mUiiary  service,  or  servina  as  a 
soldier.  The  first  picture  is  suggested  by  tne  last 
simile  (in  verse  3).  It  was  one  very  familiar  to  the 
numerous  peoples  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Roman  power,  this  picture  of  the  soldier  concerned 
only  in  the  military  af&drs  of  the  great  empire — ^the 
legionary  wrapped  up  in  his  service,  with  no  thought 
or  care  outside  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so 

Sroud.  None  of  these  sworn  le^onaries  have  aught  to 
o  with  buying  or  selling,  with  the  Forum,  or  any  of 
the  many  employments  of  civil  life.  So  should  it 
be  with  the  earnest  and  faithful  Christian ;  paramount 
and  above  any  earthly  considerations  ever  must  rank 
his  Master's  service,  his  Master's  commands. 

The  soldier  of  Christ  should  never  allow  himself  to 
be  entangled  in  any  earthly  business  which  would 
interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  own  General.  But  while 
this  general  reference  to  all  members  of  the  Church  lies 
on  the  outside,  beneath  the  surface  a  solemn  injunction 
may  surely  be  read,  addressed  to  l^othy  and  to  others 
like  him  in  after  times  specially  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  in  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  so  the  Catholic 
Church  has  generally  understood  this  direction  to 
Timothy  as  warning  her  ministers  from  engag^g  in 
secular  pursuits,  either  connected  with  bi^iness  or 
pleasure. 

That  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen 
him  to  be  a  soldier.— More  accurately  rendered, 
who  enrolled  him  as  a  soldier.  Only  those  soldiers 
who  with  heart  and  soul  devote  themselves  to  their 
military  work  win  the  heart  of  their  commander.  The 
question  has  been  asked.  What  of  St.  Paul's  own 
example  and  that  of  other  of  the  early  Christian 
teachers,  such  as  Aquila  ?  did  not  they,  at  all  events 
from  time  to  time,  pursue  a  secular  calling— that  of 
tent-makers  P  The  reply  here  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
The  Jewish  life  in  those  days  contemplated  and  even 
desired  that    its    rabbis    and    teachers    should   be 


acquainted  with,  and  even,  if  necessary,  practise  some 
handicraft.  The  well-known  Hebrew  saying, "  He  that 
teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade  teacheth  him  to  be  a 
thief,"  is  a  proof  of  this.  In  the  case  of  these  early 
teachers,  this  occasional  practice  of  an  industry  or  a 
trade  brought  them  more  directly  into  contact  with 
their  Jewish  brethren.  It  was  thus  among  the  Jewish 
people  that  the  Hebrew  rabbi  often  passed  impercep- 
tibly into  a  Christian  teacher.  It  must  also  be  lx>me  m 
mind  that  in  St.  Paul's  case,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the 
presbyters  of  the  first  and  second  age,  especially 
if  missionaries,  it  was  impossible  always  to  ensure 
subsistence,  unless  by  some  exertions  of  tneir  own  they 
maintained  themselves.  It  was,  too,  most  desirable 
that  these  pioneers  of  Christianity  should  ever  be  above 
all  reproach  of  covetousness,  or  even  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  wished  for  any  earthly  thing  from  their 
converts.  That  however,  it  was  not  intended  that  any 
such  combination  of  work — at  once  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  world — should  be  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  order 
in  coming  days,  the  positive  and  very  plain  directions 
of  1  Cor.  ix.  I — 15  are  decisive,  and  mcapable  of  being 
misunderstood. 

(5)  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries.— 
More  accurately  translated,  again,  if  a  man  strive  in 
the  games.  Another  picture  is  drawn,  and  the  picture 
is,  as  before,  a  well-known  one  to  all  the  dwellers  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire.  An  athlete  is  chosen  to 
represent  the  professed  servant  of  Christ,  one  of  those 
who,  after  long  and  careful  training,  contends  in  the 

})ublic  games,  then  so  popular,  so  entirely  a  part  of  the 
if e  of  every  city — in  the  games  of  wrestling  or  running, 
or  in  the  chanot-racing,  or  in  the  hand-to-hand  con- 
tests. Again,  this  one — as  in  the  case  of  the  soldier 
— if  he  aspired  to  victory  and  success,  must  "  endure 
hardness." 

Except  he  strive  lawfully.— "Lawfully "—i.e. 
according  to  the  prescribed  conditions  of  the  contest. 
He  must,  of  course,  submit  himself  to  the  strict  rules 
of  the  theatre  where  the  games  are  held,  and  (for  this 
is  also  included  in  the  "  lawfully  ")  must  besides — if  he 
hopes  for  a  prize — go  through  all  the  long  and  severe 
training  ana  discipline  necessary  before  engaging  in 
such  a  contest.  Galen  uses  the  same  phrase,  in  the 
sense  of  complying  with  the  recognised  rules  of 
training  as  regarding  diet. 

(6)  The  husbandman  that  labonreth  must  be 
first  partaker  of  the  firuits.— Again  the  picture  is 
painted  from  every-day  life.  "  The  husbandman  that 
laboureth  " — ^with  an  emphasis  upon  "  that  laboureth  " — 
is  the  successful  tiller  of  the  ground ;  "  the  labouring 
husbandman  "  it  is,  for  whom  the  earth  brings  forth  her 
increase.  It  is  the  enduring,  patient,  self-sacrificing 
toil  that  is  rewarded  in  the  affairs  of  common  life — the 
man  that  "  endures  hardness,"  whether  as  a  soldier,  or 
athlete,  or  tiller  of  the  ground,  wins  the  reward ;  and 
as  in  the  world,  so  in  religion.  Further  on  in  the 
Epistle  the  Apostle  speaks  of /ii«  ha>'ingwon  the  crown 
01  righteousness.  He  had  endured  hardness  of  every 
conceivable  kind ;  every  affliction  for  the  Lord's  sake 
he  had  endured  save  death,  and  that  he  was  expecting, 
and  knew  it  could  not  long  tarry.    The  teacning  of 
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(&'<.  Paul  repeats  wfuU  gives 


II.  TIMOTHY,  II. 


him  Courage  to  Endure. 


that  laboureth  must  be  first  partaker  of 
the  fruits.^  <^^  Consider  what  I  say; 
and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding 
in  all  things.    ^®^  Eemember  that  Jesus 


1  Or,  71^  hutbandr 
man,  labourittg 
/Irgt,  vtiisihe  par- 
taker qfUu  fruits. 


Christ  of  the  seed  of  David  .. 

was  raised  from  the  dead  whii  ""i^rree 
according  to  my  gospel :  St.  Paul  to  en- 
(»)  wherein  I  suffer  trouble,  ^"^ 


St.  Paul  in  this  triple  picture  is — ^not  every  soldier 
wins  its  commander's  applause,  but  only  the  veteran 
who  devotes  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  profession ; 
not  every  athlete  wins  the  crown  or  prize,  but  only  he 
who  trams  with  anxious,  painful  care ;  not  every  tiller 
of  the  ground  gathers  the  earth's  fruits,  but  only  the 
patient  toiler.  So  must  it  be  in  religious  life.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  we  are  Christians,  or  even  to  unsh  to 
be  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ.  Men  must  really 
live  the  life  they  say  they  love. 

(7)  Consider  what  I  say ;  and  the  Lord  give 
thee  understanding  in  all  things.— The  older 
authorities  read  here  will  give;  also  instead  of 
"  and  the  Lord,"  the  translation  should  be,  for  the 
Lord.  Thus  the  sentence  should  run:  for  the  Lord 
wiU  give  thee  understanding  in  aU  things.  Some 
difficmty  has  been  found  in  explaining  exactly  why, 
when  we  look  at  the  foregoing  words,  Timothy  should 
be  so  specially  charged  U>  consider  St.  Pauls  words 
here,  and  why  the  declaration  respecting  "  understand- 
ing in  all  tmngs  "  was  made  in  this  particular  place. 
Theophylact  suggested  because  the  preceding  exhorta- 
tions were  in  the  form  of  metaphors,  **  he  spake  all 
things  in  an  enigmatical  form:"  but  surely  these 
metaphors  were  the  reverse  of  obscure,  and  did  not 
seem  to  need  for  their  comprehension  any  special 
eulightenment;  if  then  we  refer  the  words  of  this 
verse  exclusively  to  what  precedes,  it  will  be  best 
to  understand  the  charge  of  St.  Paul,  *' Consider 
what  I  say,"  &c.,  as  directing  Timothy's  attention 
to  the  personal  application  of  each  of  the  pictures, 
or  metaphors.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  words 
**  Consider,"  &c.,  while  referring  to  what  he  had  said, 
belong  also  to  the  far  weightier  words  he  was  about  to 
write  in  the  next  sentence  (verse  8).  He  is  in  this 
chapter  exhorting  Timothy  to  be  strong  in  the  faith  in 
the  face  of  many  troubles.  He  has  instanced  to  him 
earthly  examples  to  show  how  success,  even  here, 
depends  on  enduring  perseverance,  and  is  now  passing 
on  to  set  before  him  other  and  far  higher  induce- 
ments for  him  "to  be-  strong;"  and  oetween  the 
first  set  of  arguments  and  the  second  he  bids  him 
•*  Consider  what  I  say  "  (part  has  been  said,  but  yet 
other  and  deeper  things  are  to  follow).  God  will 
give  him  power  to  grasp  their  meaning  in  all  their 
depth. 

(^)  Bemember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed 
of  David  was  raised  from  the  dead.— More  accu- 
rately rendered,  Bemember  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  a«  raised 
(or,  as  one  raised).  Tlie  words  of  the  Greek  original, 
**  of  the  seed  of  David/'  come  after,  not  before,  **  was 
raised  from  the  dead."  The  translation  should  run 
thus :  Bemember  Jesus  Christ  as  one  raised  from  the 
dead,  bom  of  the  seed  of  David.  Timothy  was  to 
remember,  was  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  two  great  facts. 
They  were  to  be  the  foundation  stones  of  his  whole  life's 
work.  Remembering  these  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
trouble,  he  was  never  to  be  cast  down,  but  ever  to  take 
fresh  courage.  And  the  two  facts  he  was  to  remember 
were :  that  Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered — 
like  him,  Timothy,  or  like  St.  Paul— tvas  bom  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  yet  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Surely, 
in  the  hour  of  his  weakness,  such  a  thought  would  be 
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sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  comfort  and  courage. 
Two  facts,  then,  are  to  be  ever  in  Timothy's  mind: 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation  of  his  Lord. 
The  thought  of  the  first  mentioned, "  the  Resurrection," 
would  always  be  reminding  him  of  his  Master's  victory 
over  death  and  of  His  present  glory.  The  thought  of 
the  second  mentioned,  "bom  of  tne  seed  of  David,"  "  the 
Incarnation,"  would  ever  be  whispering  to  him,  "  Yes, 
and  the  risen  and  glorified  One  sprang,  too,  like  himself, 
from  mortal  flesh  and  blood."  The  reason  of  the  "  In- 
carnation" being  expressed  in  this  special  manner,  "bom 
of  the  seed  of  David,"  was  to  include  another  truth. 
The  **  risen  One  "  was  not  only  bom  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  belonged  to  the  very  race  specified  in  those 
prophets  so  revered  by  Timothy  and  the  chosen  people 
as  the  race  from  which  should  spring  the  Messiah: 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  IrtSrd,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgmeiS 
and  justice  in  the  earth  .  .  .  and  this  is  His  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS"  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6).  To  raise  the 
fainting  heart  of  his  much-tried  disciple  in  this  hour  of 
discouragement,  to  supply  a  ground  of  confidence  to  yet 
unborn  Christians,  who  in  their  day  would  be  tried  as 
Timothy  was  then,  was  the  Apostle  *s  first  purpose 
when  he  pressed  these  thoughts  on  his  son  in  the  faith ; 
but  in  the  background,  no  doubt,  there  lay  another 
purpose.  These  great  comforting  truths  were  to  be 
maintained  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  those  false 
teachers  who  were  ever  ready  to  explain  away  or  even 
to  deny,  then  as  now,  the  be^nning  and  the  end  of  the 
Son  of  God's  life  and  ministry  on  earth — His  Incar- 
nation and  His  Resurrection. 

According  to  my  gospel.— This  formula,  for  so 
it  may  be  considered,  occurs  frequently  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Rom.  il  16,  and  again  xvi.  25,  and  in  other 
places),  and,  with  very  slight  variations,  in  1  Tim.  i.  11 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  1.  Jerome's  remark,  "  As  often  as  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  writes  *  according  to  my  Gospel,*  he 
refers  to  the  volume  of  Luke,"  although  received  with 
reserve  by  many  expositors,  considermg  the  weighty 
traditional  evidence  we  possess  of  St.  Luke's  Gospd 
being  in  reality  written  by  St.  Paul,  appears  on  the 
whole  substantially  correct. 

(»)  Wherein  I  suffer  trouble.— Here  St.  Paul  bids 
Timothy  take  courage,  by  thinking  of  the  brave,  patient 
example  he  was  setting  him  in  his  Roman  prison,  un- 
daunted and  full  of  hope.  "Wherein  I  suffer:"  in 
which,  that  is,  discharging  my  office  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  I  suffer  trouble. 

As  an  evil  doer. — Better  rendered,  as  a  malefactor : 
the  same  word  used  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  for  the  two 
thieves  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  xxiii.  32, 
33,  39). 

Even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not 
bound. — A  prisoner  in  chains  and,  as  he  tells  us 
further  on  in  tne  Epistle,  expecting  death,  and  yet  he  still 
could  write  and  pray  and  speak  from  his  narrow  prison. 
Surely  his  disciple,  still  free,  ought  to  work  on  with 
undiminished  spirit  and  zeal.  Though  St.  Paul  was  in 
bonds,  his  sufferings  and  imprisonment  had  in  no  way 
weakened  the  power  of  the  gospeL 
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as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  bonds;  but 
the  word  of  God  is  not  bound.  <^^)  There- 
fore I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's 
that  they  may  also  obtain  the 


salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with 
eternal  glory.    <^^>  Itiss.  faithful  saying 
For  if  we  be  dead  with  Aim,  we  shaJi 
also  live  with  him :  W  if  we  suffer,  we 


(10)  Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sokes.— Better  rendered,  For  this  cause  I 
endure,  &c, — ^that  is,  I  endure  all  things  in  order  that 
the  "  word  of  Grod,'*  which,  unlike  its  preacher,  I  have 
just  declared  to  be  confined  by  no  bonos — in  order  that 
that  "word"  may  be  widely  spread  and  disseminated: 
for  this  reason  do  I,  as  a  faithful  soldier  at  my  post, 
bear  up  with  quiet,  patient  courage  against  suffermg ; 
and  1  ao  it  for  the  elects  sakes,  that  is,  for  those  whom, 
in  His  infinite  mercy,  Grod  has  been  pleased  to 
choose  as  His  people,  for  those  who,  in  His  un- 
fathomable love,  are  yet  to  be  brought  into  the  one 
fold.  And  this  brave  and  steadfast  endurance  on 
the  part  of  St.  Paul  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of 
Qod  8  projects  for  gathering  these  elect  in  this  wise — 
(1)  His  endurance,  his  patient,  gallant  witness  in  suiter- 
ing,  would  serve  as  an  example  to  many,  not  only  to 
the  generation  then  living,  but  to  coimtless  men  and 
women  yet  unborn ;  and  (2)  his  fiuthful,  true  preaching, 
now  that  his  voice  was  hushed,  in  such  writing  as  this 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  would  help,  through  the  ages  to 
eome,  to  draw  countless  others,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  counsels,  into  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  those  "  elect " 
for  whom  the  Apostle  endured  these  things  were,  when 
he  wrote  these  words,  believers.  This  pomt  has  alreadv 
been  touched  upon ;  it  may,  however,  be  here  answered, 
with  some  cer&inty,  that  the  "  elect "  here  spoken  of 
include  both  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  nrst — the 
believer — ^would  in  all  ages  be  built  up  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  steadfastness  under  suffering  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
second — the  unbeliever — would  be  won  to  the  faith  by 
the  divinely-inspired  arguments  and  exhortations  which 
the  brave  old  man  ceaselessly  spoke  or  wrote  down  in 
prison  just  as  when  free.  How  could  one  like  St.  Paul, 
who  was  conscious  that  he  himself  had  won  the  "  salva- 
tion," not  patiently  endure  all  things,  if  such  an 
endurance  could  help  the  elect  to  obtam  that  salvation 
which  delivered  those  who  obtained  it  from  the  misery 
of  sin  and  death,  and  which  besides — O  blessed  thought! 
— ^had  the  sure  prospect  of  eternal  glory  P 

W  For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall 
also  live  with  him.— The  last  sentence  ended  with 
the  words  "  eternal  glory " — the  goal,  the  end  of 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ.  This  it  is  which 
the  Apostle  will  help  others  to  win,  regardless 
of  any  suffering  it  may  cost  him ;  then,  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  "eternal  glory,"  once  more 
he  addressed  himself  to  Timothy.  "  Faithful  is  the 
saying,  namely,  if  we  be  dead  with  him,"  &c.  It  was  as 
though  he  said,  "  Do  you  not  remember  that  well-known 
watchword  of  our  own  faith,  so  often  repeated  among 
us  in  our  solemn  assemblies  when  the  brotherhood 
meet  together?  **  Many  have  supposed,  from  the  rhyth- 
mical cnaracter  of  the  clauses  of  verses  11,  12, 13,  that 
this  "saying"  was  taken  from  some  most  ancient 
Christian  hymns,  composed  and  used  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  faith ;  but  whether  or  no  this  be  the 
case,  there  is  hi^h  probability  that  the  words  formed 
part  of  a  liturgy  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Timothy. 
If  not  as  a  hymn — which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
likely  supposition — we  can  well  conceive  them  as  part  of 
the  tapestry  of  a  primitive  Christian  liturgy,  woven  in 


like  the  introductory  sentences  in  our  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  or  like  the  "comfortable  words"  of 
the  Communion  Service.  The  expression  "  If  we  be 
dead  with  Him" — ^more  accurately,  If  we  died  with 
Him — ^is  well  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  31 :  "I  die  daily." 
The  Apostle  died  when  he  embraced  the  lot  of  daily 
death.  The  meaning  is  still  further  illustrated  in 
2  Cor.  iv.  10,  where  we  read  how  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  "  always  bearingabout  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "He  and  his  faithful  com- 
panions (was  Timothy,  to  whom  he  was  then  writing,  to 
be  ranked  in  this  blessed  company  ? )  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  a  life  that  involved  exposure  to  sufferings, 
bitter  enmity,  cruelpersecutions,  even  death;  but  if  we 
be  thus  d^  with  ffim,  what  matters  it  P  How  can  we 
fear  even  that  last  agony  man  can  infiict  on  us— physical 
death  P — ^f or  death  with  Him  involves,  surely,  tife  with 
Him  too :  that  life  endless,  fadeless,  full  of  glory,  we 
know  He  is  now  enjoying,  in  the  possession  of  which  I, 
Paul,  and  some  of  us  have  even  seen  Him,  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye.  In  that  life  of  His  we  shall  share ;  we  shall 
be  partakers  in  this  life  of  His  there,  but  only  if  we  have 
shared  in  the  life  of  suffering  which  was  His  life  here,^ 

OS)  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him. 
—And  the  faithful  saying  went  on  with  this  stirring 
declaration.  How,  it  seems  to  ask,  can  a  believer  in 
Christ  shrink  from  suffering,  when  he  knows  what  to 
him  will  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  this  present 
suffering  ?  The  word  rendered  "  suffer  '*  would  be  better 
translated,  if  we  endure — that  is,  if  we  bravely  bear 
up  against  sufferings  for  His  sake,  and.  all  the  while 
work  on  with  hand  and  brain  for  Him  and  for  our 
brother  as  best  we  can.  If  we  do  this  in  this  life,  we 
shall,  in  the  life  to  come,  reign  with  Him — more  than 
merely  live  with  Him,  as  the  last  verse  told  us :  we 
shall  even  "  be  kines  with  Him."  (See  Bom.  v.  17 ;  viii. 
17;  and  Rev.  L  6,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  especially 
spoken  of  as  having  made  us  "  kings.")  The  promise 
thus  woven  into  the  faithful  saying,  and  repeated  in 
these  several  passages,  of  the  "  reign  of  the  saints  in 
Christ,"  gives  us  a  strangely  glorious  hope — ^a  marvel- 
lous onlook,  concerning  the  active  and  personal  work 
which  Christ's  redeemed  will  be  intrusted  with  in  the 
ages  of  eternity. 

If  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us.— But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  words  of  the  Blessed. 
While  to  the  faithful  and  the  believer  He  wiU  grant 
to  sit  down  with  Him  on  His  throne,  the  faithless  and 
unbeliever  will  have  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
life  to  come.  These  grave  warnings  are  apparently 
addressed  rather  to  unfaithful  members  of  the  outward 
and  visible  Church,  than  to  the  Pagan  world  who  have 
never  known  Christ.  The  words,  **  He  also  wiU  deny 
us,"  imply  something  of  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
us  who  are  denied  by  Him— something  of  an  expecta- 
tion on  our  part  that  He  would  recognise  us  as  friends. 
They  are  evidently  an  echo  of  the  Lord's  own  sad  reply 
to  those  many  who  will  say  to  Him  in  that  day, 
"Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  nameP 
.  .  .  and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you :  depart  from  Me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.'* 
(Matt,  vil  22,  23.  See  too  Matt.  x.  33  and  Mark 
viii.  38.) 
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shall  also  reign  with  him :  if  we  deny 
Aim,  he  also  will  deny  us :  (^^  if  we  be- 
lieve not,  yet  he  abideth  faithful:  he 
oannot  deny  himself.  ^^*)  Of  these  things 
put  them  in  remembrance,  charging 
them  before  the  Lord  that  they  strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the 


subverting  of  the  hearers.  (^  Study 
to  shew  thyself  approved  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^ 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  is  charged  to 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  ^^^^  dilutes 
rightly  dividing  the  word  words.  "¥he 
of  truth.  ^^^>  But  shun  results  of  such 
profane  an^  vain  babblings:  ^^^P'*'*^*^ 


(13)  If  we  believe  not.— Better  rendered,  if  we 
are  faithless — ^that  is,  untrue  to  the  vows  of  our  Chris- 
tian profession.  The  faithlessness  implies  more  than 
mere  unbelief  in  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  such  as  the  Besurrection  of  the  Lord  or  His 
divinity. 

Tet  he  abideth  faithfld:  he  oannot  deny 
himself  .—Those  who  have  understood  these  words  as 
containing  soothing,  comforting  Toices  for  the  sinner, 
for  the  Pithless  Christian  who  has  left  his  first  love, 
are  gravely  mistaken.  The  passage  is  one  of  distinct 
severity — ^may  even  be  termed  one  of  the  sternest  in 
the  Book  of  Liif e ;  for  it  tells  how  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  pitiful  Redeemer  to  forgive  in  the  future  life. 
"  He  cannot  deny  Himself  " — cannot  treat  the  faithless 
as  though  he  were  faithful — cannot  act  as  though 
faithfulness  and  faithlessness  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  Christian  teacher,  such  as  Timothy,  and 
the  members  of  his  flock  likewise,  must  remember  that, 
sure  and  certain  as  are  the  promises  of  glory  and  hap- 
piness to  those  who  love  the  Lord  and  try  to  live  ms 
life,  so  snrelv  will  fall  the  chastbement  on  all  who  are 
faithless  and  untrue. 

With  the  solemn  words  of  this  "  faithful  sayinpf "  St. 
Paul  closes  this,  the  second  division  of  his  Epistle^ 
fellowship  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  here,  on  this  side 
the  grave,  and  fellowship  in  the  glory  of  Christ  there, 
on  tne  other  side  the  grave — ^the  one  side  was  the  sure 
consequence  of  the  other;  the  one  could  not  exist 
without  the  other. 

(^4)  Of  these  things  put  them  in  remem- 
brance.— A  new  division  of  the  Epistle  begins  with 
this  14th  verse.  St.  Paul  has  been  urging  Tmiothy  to 
bo  strong  in  endurance,  to  bear  trouUe  and  suffering 
with  brave  patience.  He  now  proceeds  to  chaive  him 
respecting  the  special  work  he  has  to  do ;  and,  first  he 
deals  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher  of  truth  brought  face 
to  face  with  teachers  of  error.  He  prefaces  his  direc- 
tions bv  bidding  him,  in  the  forefront  of  his  teaching, 
"  put  them  "  (that  is,  those  over  whom  he  was  placed : 
the  members  of  his  Ephesian  flock)  "  in  remembrance 
of  these  things " — ^namely,  of  those  great  and  solemn 
truths  set  foHh  in  verses  11 — 13,  and  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  words:  "Fellowship  with 
Christ  in  suffering  will  be  succeeded  by  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  glory."  Surelv  such  lofty,  soul-inspiring 
thoughts  as  these  will  form  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  pitiful  controversies  and  disputes  about  words, 
which  were  occupying  the  thoughts  and  wasting  the 
lives  of  so  many  in  Ephesus  calledby  the  name  of  cSiriat. 

Charging  them  before  the  Lord.— Better 
rendered,  solemnly  charging  them  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
In  all  l^mothy's  solemn  addresses  to  his  flock  he  is, 
St.  Paul  reminds  him,  charging  his  people  "  before  the 
Lord" — a   very  earnest,  solemn    tuought    for  every 

Sublic  teacher,  and  one  calculated  now,  as  then,  to 
eepen  the  life  of  one  appointed  to  such  an  office. 
There  was  a  g^ve  danger  tnat  such  empty,  profitless 
disputes  about  words  and  eicpressions,  which,  we  know, 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  Ephesian  so- 


called  Christian  teachers,  would  end  in  distracting  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  several  cong^gations, 
who  would  naturally  take  their  tone,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religious  life,  from  their  teacher ;  and  thus 
words  would  soon  come  to  be  substituted  for  acts  in  the 
lives  of  those  men  and  women  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ  in  Ephesus.  (See  1  Hm.  vi.  4,  where  these 
"strifes  of  words"  are  mentioned  among  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  false  teachers.) 

But  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers.— Not 
only  are  such  arg^uments  and  disputes  useless  and  pro- 
fitless, but  they  are  positively  mischievous.  Jn  the 
long  history  of  Christianitv,  St.  Paul's  repeated  warning 
respecting  the  danger  of  these  disputes  about  theo- 
logical terms  and  expressions  has  been  sadly  verified. 
Such  contentions  serve  only  to  unsettle  the  mind,  only 
to  shake  true  faith,  only  to  distract  the  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  this  fatal  pursuit,  from  real,  earnest^ 
patient  work  for  Christ. 

(15)  Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto 
Gk>d,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed. — Timothy,  and  those  in  the  position  of 
Timothy,  were  to  show  themselves  approvea  unto  GU)d, 
by  turning  others,  over  whom  they  possessed  influence, 
from  the  pursuit  of  vain  and  unprofitable  things. 
Then  their  work  would  be  the  work  of  workmen  tested 
by  trial,  and  would  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test. 
(Comp.  here  I  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15,  where  the  final  testing  of 
the  work  done  by  Gk>d's  workmen,  such  as  l^othy,  is 
spoken  of  in  very  dear,  heart-searching  lang^uage.)  His 
ovm  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintbians  were 
evidently  in  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  wrote  dovm  this 
direction  to  Timothy. 

Bightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.— Better 
rendered  rightly  laying  out  the  word  of  irtdh.  The 
Greek  word  translated  in  the  English  version  *'  rightly 
dividing,"  literally  signifies  "  cutting  a  straight  tine. 
It  seems  most  correct  to  regard  it  as  a  metaphor 
from  laying  out  a  road  (see  Prov.  iii.  6,  in  the 
LXX.  ren^ring,  where  the  word  is  so  used),  "or 
drawing  a  furrow,  the  merit  of  which  consiste  in  the 
straightness  with  which  the  work  of  cutting,  or  laying 
out,  IS  performed.  The  word  of  truth  is,  as  it  were,  a 
road  which  is  to  be  laid  out  straightly  and  truly.'*  So 
EUicott.  To  affirm  (see  Alf ord  and  Huther-Meyer)  that 
the  notion  of  "  cutting  "  had  been  gradually  lost,  and 
that  the  word  already  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  signified 
simply  "  to  manage  rightly,"  "  to  treat  truthfully  with- 
out falsifying,*'  and  that  the  exact  opposite  is  to  corrupt 
or  adulterate  the  Word  of  Grod  (2  Cor.  ii.  17),  seems 
premature.    (Comp.  Eur.  Bhesiu,  422,  ed.  Dindorf.) 

In  the  third  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stro- 
mata,  vii.),  for  instance,  certainly  uses  the  word  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  idea  of  "  cutting  **  has  been  lost, 
when  he  writes  orthotomia  (a  substantive)  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  or^^odoano— orthodoxy.  It  is  not  improoable 
that  the  use  of  the  word  here  by  St.  PAul  gave  the 
word  a  fresh  starting-point,  and  that  gpradimlly  the 
original  meaning  passea  out  of  sight. 

(16)  But  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings.  — 
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for  they  will  increase  unto  more  ungod- 
liness. <^^>  And  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker  ^ :  of  whom  is  H  jmenseus 
and  Philetus;  ^^^  who  concerning  the 
truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur- 
rection is  past  already;  and  overthrow 


lOr.L     . 
S  Or,  $Umd9. 


the  faith  of  some.    <^>  Nevertheless  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure,'  having  this  seal,  The  2^*^^.  ""h^^f 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  qoS  un^  the 
are  his.     And,  Let  every  figure     of     a, 

j^j  Jill  9r%r*v»Mi%^t\m 

one  that  nameth  the  name 


foundation. 


But,  in  strong'  contrast  to  the  conduct  just  unfed, 
on  the  workman  of  God,  do  thou  avoid  (or,  withdraw 
thyself  from)  vain  babblings.  The  word  rendered 
"fliiun"  is  a  strong  one,  and  signifies  literally,  to 
nake  a  circuit  so  as  to  avoid;  or,  as  Alford  para- 
phrases it,  "the  meaning  seems  to  come  from  a  number 
of  persons  falling  ba<^  from  an  object  of  fear  or 
loatnJTig,  and  standing  at  a  distance  round  it."  The 
word  is  used  in  l^tus  liL  9.  On  the  words  "  profane," 
••  vain-babblings,"  see  1  Tim.  vi  20. 

For  they  will  increase  unto  more  ungodli- 
ness.— ^Better  translated,  for  they  will  advance  unto 
.  .  .  The  tendency  of  these  useless  discussions  and 
idle  disputes  is  to  lead  men  into  vain  and  profitless 
speculations,  which  end  too  often — as  in  the  case,  cited 
below,  of  Hymeuffius  and  Philetus — ^in  the  most  fatal 
doctrinal  error.  The  close  connection  between  grave 
fundamental  errors  in  doctrine  and  a  lax  and  purely 
selfish  life  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  St.  PauL 

(17)  And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker. — Better  rendered,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
Tgnglifth  translation,  as  doth  a  ganarene,  the  usual 
rendering  of  the  various  English  versions.  "  Cancer," 
which  is  adopted  also  by  Luther — ^krebs — ^fails  to  ex- 
press the  terrible  and  deathly  nature  of  the  "  word  "  of 
these  false  teachers.  The  life  of  the  sufferer  a£9[icted 
with  cancer  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years ;  a  few 
hours,  however,  is  sufficient  to  put  a  term  to  the  life 
of  the  patient  attacked  with  "  gangrene,"  unless  the 
limb  affected  be  at  once  cut  away.  To  translate  this 
Greek  word  here  by  "  cancer "  is  to  water  down  the 
origrinal,  in  which  St.  Paul  expresses  his  dread  of  the 
ta&i  influence  of  the  words  of  these  teachers  on  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Perhaps  Jerome's 
words,  "  a  perverse  doctrine,  beginning  with  one,  at  the 
commencement  scarcely  finds  two  or  three  listeners; 
but  little  by  little  the  cancer  creeps  through  the  bodv  " 
(Jerome,  in  Epist  ad  OcU,),  has  suggested  the  rendering 
of  the  Englisn  Version. 

Of  whom  is  HymensBus  and  Philetus.— 
Of  these  false  teachers  nothing  is  known  beyond  the 
mention,  in  the  i^rst  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  Hvmenseus, 
who,  regardless  of  the  severe  action  which  nad  been 
taken  against  him  (1 1^.  i.  20),  was  apparently  still 
continuing  in  his  error.  YitrWa  thinks  they  were 
Jews,  and  probably  Samaritans.  Their  names  are  simply 
given  as  examples  of  the  teachers  of  error  to  whom 
St.  Paul  was  referring — famous  leaders,  no  doubt,  in  their 
dieerless  school  of  aoctrine. 

(18)  Who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred. 
— Or,  have  erred,  or,  more  literally,  have  missed  their 
aim,    (See  Note  on  1  Tim,  vi.  21.) 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  grounded  upon  the 
Lord's  own  words  (John  v.  28,  29),  was  one  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  upon  which  St.  Paul 
especiaUv  loved  to  dwell.  (See,  for  instance,  his  words 
before  Felix — ^Acts  xxiv.  15.)  With  this  "  resurrection 
of  the  body"  St.  Paul,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
taught  men  that  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  intimatelv  bound  u{>;  the  soul  will  be 
clothed  with  a  body  of  glory  or  with  a  body  of  shame, 
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according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh.  This  doctrine 
appears,  in  very  early  times,  to  haye  been  questioned 
by  some  in  the  Christian  community.  Then,  as  now,  was 
the  thought  repugnant  to  the  shrinking  soul  of  man, 
— ^that  tne  boay  m  which  he  then  lived  and  sinned 
would  rise  again. 

Elaborated,  but  still  scarcely  disguised,  the  same 
denial  of  a  bodily  resurrection  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  more  important  of  the  widely-spread  Gnostic  systems 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

These  early  Christian  f  oUowers  of  men  like  Hymenseus 
and  Philetus  had  much  in  common  with  the  ascetic 
Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Therapeut®,  and  especially 
with  the  famous  Sadducean  school,  which  attracted  then 
so  many  cultured  and  wealthy  Jews.  They  opposed, 
to  use  Van  Oosterzee's  words,  "  their  own  sickly 
idealism  to  St.  Paul*s  strong  and  healthy  realism. ' 
Death  and  resurrection,  with  these  early  opponents 
of  St.  Paul,  were  terms  which  had  only  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  application.  As  Waterland  puts  it,  '*  They 
allegorised  away  the  doctrine,  and  turned  all  into 
figures  and  metaphors." 

Another  consioeration  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
we  are  considering  the  reasons  for  St.  Paul's  fiery  indig- 
nation with  this  unhappy  school  of  dreamers,  lu 
attacking,  with  their  thmly- veiled  scepticism,  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  pushing 
aside  the  glorious  hope,  they  touched  with  their  impious 
hands  the  comer-stone  of  all  Christian  belief— ^/ie 
resurrection  in  the  body  of  the  Redeemer,  This  Re- 
surrection was  indeed  past  already. 

(19)  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  Qod 
standeth  sure.— Better  rendered,  Nevertheless  OoWs 
firm  foundation  standeth.  Nevertheless,  that  is  to 
say,  though  some  may  be  shaken  in  faith  by  the 
nimappy  teaching  abore  referred  to,  yet  assuredly 
€rod*s  nrm  foun&tion  stands  unshaken.  "The  firm 
foundation  laid  by  Grod"  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  is  here  termed  a  foundation  laid  by  God, 
because  it.  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  the  ground- 
storey  of  the  glorious  Temple  of  the  future.  £i  other 
words,  the  Church  of  Chnst  is  here  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  a  far  grander  building,  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  will  rest  upon  its  massive  work  (see 
Eph.  ii.  19 — ^21) ;  and  this  g^und -storey,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  is  Christ,  "  standeth  **  age  after  age,  in 
spite  of  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  destroy  or 
even  to  shake  it.  The  term  "  foundation,"  here  used 
for  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  is  remarkable,  and 
points  to  a  great  truth :  that,  after  all,  this  life  is  but  a 
beginning,  and  that  *'  His  Church"  here  is  but  a  foun- 
dation— ^is  only  the  first  and  early  storev  of  that  glorious 
Church  the  Divine  Architect  has  planned,  and  will 
complete  in  heaven. 

Having  this  seal. — It  was  a  custom,  which  dates 
back  from  the  very  earliest  times,  to  inscribe  upon 
a  building  or  a  monument  an  inscription  which  tola  of 
its  origin  and  purpose.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Egypt,  the  engraved  writing  told  the 
name  of  the  royal  or  priestly  builder ;  so  in  Bev.  xxi. 
14,  we  read  how  in  the  wall  of  the  City  of  Grod  there 
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II.    TIMOTHY,    11.  Figure  of  a  Massive  FoundaOfm. 


of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.  ^^  But 
Cha  ii  20  ^  ^  great  house  there  are 
GcK^menand  not  only  vessels  of  gold 
evU  exist  to-  and  of  silver,  but  also  of 
^®    ^'  wood  and  of  earth;    and 


some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour. 
<^)  K  a  man  therefore  purge  himself 
from  these,  he  shall  be  a  ^,      ••  o^   oi* 

I         XI.  Chap.  iL  21— 26. 

vessel  unto  honour,  sane-  The  work  of  a 
tified,  and  meet    for   the  good  man. 


were  twelve  foundations,  and  on  them  were  engraved 
the  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  On 
this  **  foundation  storey,"  of  which  St.  Paul  was  now 
speaking,  was  carved  a  legible  inscription  in  two  sen- 
tences— the  one  told  of  comfort  and  hope,  reminding 
men  Grod  would  ever  know  "  His  own ;"  tbe  other  told 
of  dutjr,  reminding  men  that  "  (5od*s  own "  had  no 
share  m  unrighteousness.  It  is  called  "  a  seal "  here 
instead  of  an  inscription,  for  a  seal  best  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  solemn  binding  character  of  the  writing. 

The  Jew  was  especially  accustomed  to  see  the  words 
and  promises  of  his  Grod  written  or  graven  on  his  door- 
posts and  on  his  gates.  (See  Dent.  vi.  9;  xi.  20. 
See,  too,  the  words  of  Job  xix.  24,  where  he  would 
have  his  most  solemn  declaration  of  faith  graven  or 
sealed  on  a  rock  for  ever.) 

The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.— This 
was  the  first  sentence  of  the  inscription  graven  on  the 
foundation-storey.  The  words  were  probably  a  me- 
mory of  Num.  xvi.  5 ;  but  the  thougM  here  goes  far 
deeper.  Gk)d's  own  people,  as  they  read  the  words 
graven  on  the  foundation  "  with  an  iron  pen  and  with 
lead  for  ever,"  are  ever  reminded  of  their  deepest, 
highest,  truest  comfort.  "  The  Lord  hnoweth  them  that 
are  Hb."  The  words  may  be  paraphrased :  "  He  knows 
His  own  because  He  loves  them;  '*  never  will  He  cease  to 
know  them,  but  will  keep  them  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Compare,  too,  the  words  of  the  Gk)od  Shepherd  (John  x. 
U,  27—29). 

And,  Let  everyone  thatnameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  firom  iniqtiity.— The  thought  and 
the  words  are  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  thought 
is  expressed  in  a  wider  and  more  general  form  in  &a. 
lii.  11 :  "  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  thing  ...  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord ; "  and  for  tne  words  "  nameth 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  see  Isaiah  xxvi.  13.  "  Naming 
the  name  of  Jesus  "  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  last  clause  of  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  in  other  words,  this 
sentence  of  the  inscription  signifies  that  no  man  con- 
fessing with  the  heart  that  Jesus  is  Lord  can  commit 
iniquity  deliberately — the  two  things  are  utterly  incom- 
patible. "  IniquitT"  here  includes  the  teaching  of  those 
false  men  above  alluded  to,  as  their  teaching  led  away 
from  the  truth,  and  resulted  in  a  lax  and  evil  way  of  life. 

(20)  But  in  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver.— The  Apostle  goes 
on  with  the  same  thought  of  the  **  Churcn  of  God 
on  earth,"  but  he  changes  the  imagery.  He  has 
been  speaking  of  this  Church  as  the  *' foundation- 
storey  that  cannot  be  moved "  of  a  still  more  glorious 
edifice.  He  now,  as  it  were,  answers  a  question 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  Timothy  and  to  many 
a  devout  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Epistle  when  they 
came  to  this  part  of  the  argument.  How  comes  it,  then, 
one  woidd  ask,  that  in  this  visible  Church  on  earth  are 
so  many  unworthy  members  ?  How  is  it  that  in  this 
changeless,  abiding  foundation  of  the  great  Temple  of 
the  future,  against  which  all  earthly  storms  may  beat, 
and  yet  never  shake  its  massive  storejrs,  so  many  useless 
crumbling  stones  are  taken  for  the  building  P 

In  a  great  house,  argues  St  Paul — still  thinking  of 
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the  Church,  but  changing  the  foundation  image  for 
that  of  a  great  house — are  always  found  two  distinct 
kinds  of  vessels — the  precious  and  enduring,  and  also 
the  comparatively  valueless  and  lasting  for  but  a  li^e 
while;  the  first  kind  are  destined  for  honour,  the 
second  for  dishonour.  In  St.  Paul's  mind,  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  the  natural  sequel  to  his  far-reach- 
ing and  suggestive  comparison  of  the  "foundation^ 
(verse  19)  were  the  words  of  his  Master,  who  had 
once  compared  His  Church  to  a  drag-net  of  wide  sweep, 
including  in  its  take  something  of  every  kind  out  of  the 
vast  sea- world.  The  "  net  '* — His  Churdi — was  to  gather 
and  to  hold  in  its  meshes  its  great  take — ^the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  useful  and  the  useless — tUl  the  end  of  the 
world.  So  St.  Paul  writes  how  in  a  great  house  there 
must  be  these  varieties  of  vessels — some  for  honour, 
others  for  dishonour.  By  these  vessels  the  genuine 
and  spurious  members  of  the  Church  are  represented 
as  forming  two  distinct  classes;  and  in  these  classes 
different  Agrees  of  honour  and  dishonour  besides  exist 
— the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  vessels  of  wood 
and  of  earth.  To  Timothy  these  comparisons  would  at 
once  suggest  the  true  and  false  teachers  in  his  Church 
at  Ephesus ;  but  the  reference  is  a  far  broader  one,  and 
includes  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
enduring  nature  of  the  metals  gold  and  silver  are 
contrasted  with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  other 
materials,  wood  and  earth.  The  former  will  remain 
a  part  of  the  Church  for  ever;  the  latter  will  only 
endure  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

W  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself  from 
these. — Again  the  reference  is  general,  but  there  was 
a  special  thought  for  Timothy  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
this.  If  he  would  separate  from  all  that  was  evil  in 
his  Church  at  Ephesus,  then  would  he  indeed  be  one  of 
those  golden  vessels  imto  honour.  The  image  of  the 
great  house,  and  its  many  and  varied  vessels,  though 
still  not  quite  lost  sight  of,  is  passing  out  of  si^ht. 
This  verse  changes  into  a  note  of  direct  exhortation. 
The  good  and  faithful  must  separate  themselves  from 
the  evil  and  faithless.  The  thought  of  those  deniers  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  uppermost  in  St. 
Paul's  mind.  There  must,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  be 
no  communion  on  the  part  of  Grod's  servants  with  im- 
pugners  of  fundamentals.  It  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  Timothy — ^and,  by  implication,  for  all  members 
of  Christ's  Church — ^if  they  aimed  at  becoming  vessels 
for  honour  in  the  great  Temple,  to  break  off  from  all 
Church  fellowship,  from  all  intimate  friendship,  with 
those  above  referred  to  under  the  image  of  wooden  or 
earthen  vessels. 

He  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour.— Chrysos- 
tom's  note  upon  these  words  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
He  points  out  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  for  dishonour 
becoming  a  vessel  for  honour,  and  the  reverse;  and 
refers  to  St.  Paul,  once  an  earthen  vessel,  who  became 
a  vessel  of  gold,  and  to  the  traitor  Judas,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  being  a  vessel  of  gold  became  an 
earthen  vessel. 

Meet  for  the  master's  use.— Or,  useful  for  the 
master  (of  the  house).  "  Useful,"  as  the  next  sentence 
shows  us,  through  those  good  works  by  means  of  which 
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Servant  of  the  Lard, 


master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every 
good  work.  ^^^  Flee  also  youthful  lusts : 
but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity, 
peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord 
out  of  a  pure  heart.  <23>  But  foolish  and 
unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that 


I  Or,  forbeariito. 


they  do  gender  strifes.  (^>  And  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ; 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  mew,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,^  ^^s)  jj^  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  them- 
selves ;    if  Grod  peradventure  wiU  give 


others'  needs  are  ministered  to,  and  the  salvation  of 
others  is  furthered,  and  the  glory  of  Grod  is  increased. 

Prepared  unto  every  good  work.—"  Prepared  " 
— that  is,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  may  offer  itself  to  do  a  generous,  noble  action. 
So,  too,  Chrysostom,  who  would  have  the  "  vessel  unto 
honour  *'  ready  for  every  emergency  which  would  enhance 
the  rfory  of  the  Lord — ready  even  for  death,  or  (any 
painful)  witness. 

(22)  piee  also  youthful  lusts.— But  he  who  would 
indeed  become  a  "vessel  for  honour"  in  that  great 
house  of  God  must  do  more  than  merely  separate  him- 
self from  all  outward  communion  and  friendship  with 
men  who,  by  their  teaching  and  in  their  lives,  did  dis- 
honour to  the  Master's  religion.  There  was  an  inner 
work  to  be  accomplished,  as  well  as  an  outer  and  more 
public  protest  to  be  made.  He  must  fight  with  and 
conquer  those  lusts,  passions,  and  desires  which  are 
more  peculiarly  temptmg  to  those  who  are  still  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  That  Timothy  was  not  now  in  early 
manhood  has  been  already  shown.  He  was  at  this 
time,  probably,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  a<fe. 
These  youthful  lusts  are  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to 
those  varied  and  fatal  excesses  summed  up  in  the 
Seventh  Commandment.  A  victory  over  these,  of 
course,  b  imperatively  necessary  for  one  who  would 
be  "  of  use "  in  the  nouse  of  his  Qod :  but  such  a 
one  must  train  himself  to  subdue  other  and  far 
more  subtle  lusts  than  are  included  in  these.  He  must 
be  watchful  and  stamp  down  all  covetousness,  whether 
of  rank  or  gold ;  all  longing  for  empty  shows ;  all  pride, 
conceit,  r^idiness  to  take  offence;  all  the  kindred 
forms  of  love  of  self. 

But  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity.— 
See  Note  on  1  Tim.  vi  11,  where  the  same  charge 
occurs. 

Peace.— This  last,  "peace,"  must  be  joined  with 
the  words  immediately  following:  "with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  "peace"  here  signifies 
absence  of  contention :  it  is  well  paraphrased  by,  "  that 
spiritual  concord  which  unites  together  all  who  call 
upon  and  who  love  their  Lord,"  Theodoret  thus  draws 
a  distinction  between  "love"  and  "peace": — ^**It  is 
possible  to  love  all,  and  this  the  gospel  law  enjoins  us 
m  the  words,  *  Love  your  enemies : '  but  to  he  at  peace 
with  all  is  not  possmle."  The  words  "  out  of  a  pure 
heart"  contrast  those  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart 
who  serve  God  without  any  ulterior  motive,  with  those 
false  teachers  who  dare  to  make  their  religion  a  gain,  a 
source  of  profit. 

(23)  Bxit  foolish  and  unlearned  questions 
avoid.— The  Greek  word  translated  "unlearned"  is 
better  rendered  ignorant.  These  "  questions  "  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  false  teachers,  with  whom 
T^moihpr  was  so  much  thrown,  loved  to  put  forward  for 
discussion,  could  hardly  be  termed  "  unlearned  *' — much 
useless  learning  being  often  thrown  away  in  these  dis- 
putings  of  the  schools — but  were  rather  "pointless," 
"stupid,"  as  well  as  foolish.  The  nature  of  tnese  ques- 
tions of  controversy  has  been  discussed  above. 

Knowing  that  they  do  gender  strifes.— Know- 


inff — as  thou  dost — from  sad  and  frequent  experience, 
what  conflicts,  heart-burnings,  estrangements,  these 
abstract  questions  between  rival  teachers  and  rival  sects 
engendered. 

(^)  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive.— Although  these  directions  and  commandments 
in  all  cases  belong  to  Grod's  servants  of  every  degree  and 
calling,  yet  some  of  them,  as  we  should  expect  mm  the 
nature  of  the  Epistle,  peculiarly  apply  to  Timothy  and 
those  like  Timothy  specially  devotea  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word.  And  so  here  everything  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  cause  of  strife,  heart-burning,  or  hot  words,  is, 
St.  Paul  urges,  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  life  of 
a  servant  of  that  Lord  who  f ulfillea  to  the  letter  that 
Isaiah  prophecy  of  Messiah,  "  He  shall  not  strive,  nor 
cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets." 
(See  Matt.  xii.  19—20.) 

But  be  gentle  unto  all  men.— Quiet  and  kind, 
not  only  to  those  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ,  but,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  all.  It  is 
noteworthy  how,  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles — which  con- 
tain, so  to  speak,  the  last  eeneral  directions  to  believers 
in  Jesus  as  to  life  as  weU  as  doctrine  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  inspired  teachers — so  many  careful 
suggestions  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  Christians  in 
all  their  relations  with  the  s^reat  heathen  world.  Con- 
cUiation  may  be  termed  the  key-note  of  these  directions. 
St.  Paul  would  press  upon  Timothy  and  his  successors 
the  great  truth  that  it  was  the  MEister's  wiU  that  the 
unnumbered  peoples  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death  should  learn,  by  slow  though  sure 
degrees,  how  lovely  and  desirable  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a 
Christian;  should  come  at  length  to  see  clearly  that 
Christ  was,  after  all,  the  only  lover  and  real  friend  of 
man. 

Apt  to  teaoh,  patient.^The  Greek  word  is  better 
rendered  by  the  forbearing  of  the  margin  than  by 
"  patient."  PaMent  of  wrrong,  however,  best  gives  the 
full  force  of  the  original.  This  is  what  the  servant 
of  Qod  should  really  aim  at  being :  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  controversialist— rather  the  patient  endurer  of 
wrong  than  the  f omenter  of  dissensions  and  wordy 
strifes. 

(^}  In  meekness  instructing  those  that 
oppose  themselves.— By  "  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves,*' St.  Paul  alludes  scarcely  so  much  to  those 
leading  teachers  of  false  doctrine  as  to  those  led  away 
by  them.  In  Titus  iii.  10  we  read  how  these  pronounced 
heretics — no  doubt  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
school — ^were,  after  a  first  and  second  admonition,  to  be 
shunned,  were  to  be  left  to  themselves.  These,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
maimer.  Their  treatment  was  to  be  a  gentle  one. 
Nothing  is  here  said  respecting  a  first  and  second 
admonition  only ;  no  hint  is  given  that  these  are  to  be 
shunned.  They  are  clearly  not  the  same  as  those 
referred  to  in  Titus  iii.  10,  or  above  in  verse  21  of  this 
chapter,  where,  again,  separation  is  definitely  urged. 

Ji  Otod  peradventure  will  give  them  repen- 
tance.—The  Greek  original  here  also  carries  out  what 
was  said  in  the  Note  on  the  last  clause,  and  may  be 
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them  repentance  to  the  acknowledg- 
ing of  the  truth;  <^>  and  iliai  they 
may  recover^  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  cap- 
tive *  by  him  at  his  will. 


iGr. 
SGr. 


CHAPTEE  III,— (1)  This  know  also, 
that  in  the  last  days  peril-  chap.  iii.  1—9. 
ous  times  shall  come.  <*^For  The  vices  of  the 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  ^*' 

own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud. 


rendered  literally,  if  perchance  at  any  time  God  might 
grant  to  them  .  .  .  This  suggests  a  hope  at  least 
that  at  some  time  or  other  Grod's  grace  wonld  work 
in  these  "opposing"  members  of  the  congregation  a 
change.  The  "  repentance  "  here  signifies  an  iS>andon- 
mont  on  the  part  of  those  erring  Christians  of  that 
wrong  coarse  on  which  thev  had  entered,  and  a  return 
to  the  true  Church  of  Goa  and  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  truth. 

(26)  That  they  may  recover  themselves.— The 
literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  that  they 
may  recover  themselves  "  is,  that  they  may  awake  from 
drunkenness.  The  English  version,  however,  gives  the 
meaning  with  great  exactness,  ^ose  taken  in  the 
snare  of  the  devil  are  represented  as  not  only  captives 
in  the  snare  of  the  devil,  out  as  also  helplessly  wrapped 
in  slumber. 

The  deadly  peril  of  all ''  captives  of  sin  "  is  here  well 
painted,  liiese  unhappy  ones,  before  they  can  free 
themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  evil  one,  must  awake 
from  the  deep  slumber  in  which  they  are  wrapped :  in 
other  words,  must  first  be  conscious  of  their  awful 


lo  are  taken  captlYe  by  him  at  his  will.— 
These  words  have  been  variously  interpreted  by  com- 
mentators. The  meaning  that,  on  the  whole,  seems 
most  satisfactory,  represents  the  captive  to  sin  waking 
up  from  his  deathly  slumber  and  escaping  the  toils  of 
the  evil  one,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  for  the 
future  the  will  of  Grcd.  The  rendering  of  the  whole 
verse  would  be  as  follows :  **  And  that  theu  maif  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil-^etng  held 
captive  by  him — to  do  His  (GKkI's)  wilU* 

it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  first  pronoun  in  this 
sentence,  *'  being  held  captive  by  him,"  referred  here  to 
the  devil,  and  tne  second  pronoun  in  the  sentence,  "  to 
do  His  will,"  referred  here  to  God,  are  represented  in 
the  Greek  by  two  distinct  words:  the  first  by  abrov,  the 
second  by  ix^lyov, 

in. 

(1)  This  know  also.— Better  rendered.  But  know 
this.  The  Apostle  had  warned  Timothy  (chap.  li. 
S — 13)  not  to  allow  fear  of  oncoming  peril  and 
trouble  to  paralyse  his  efforts  in  uie  Master's 
cause,  for  the  Lora's  true  servant  should  never  lose 
heart,  and  then  had  proceeded  (chap.  ii.  14 — ^26)  to 
detail  how  these  efforts  of  his  were  to  be  directed, 
showing  him  how  his  teaching  should  stand  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  false  teachers.  St.  Paul  now  (chap, 
iii.  1),  having  told  him  that  although  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear,  yet  warns  him  that  grave  dangers  to  the 
Church  wotM  surely  arise,  and  that  God's  servants, 
like  l^othy,  must  l>e  prepared  to  combat. 

In  the  last  days. — The  maiority  of  commentators 
have  referred  "  the  last  days  "  here  spoken  of  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord— a  day  and  an  hour  somewhere  in  the  future 
but  hidden,  not  merely  from  all  men,  but  from  the 
angels,  and  even  from  the  Son  (Mark  xiii.  32). 

It  seems,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  such 
passages  as  1  John  ii.  18:  "Little  children,  it  is  the 
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last  time  " — where  the  present,  and  not  an  uncertain 
future  is  alluded  to — ^to  cmderstand  **  the  last  days  "  as 
that  period,  probably  of  very  long  duration,  extending 
from  the  davs  of  the  first  coming  of  Messiah — ^in 
which  time^  &t.  Paul  lived — ^to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  ludgment.  The  Jewish  Babbis  of  the  days 
of  St.  Paul  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  two  great 
periods  of  the  world's  history — "this  age,  and  "the  age 
to  come."  The  former  of  these,  "this  age,"  including  all 
periods  up  to  Messiah's  advent ;  the  latter,  "  the  age  to 
come,"  including  aUperiods  subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  MessifUQ.  We  find  the  same  idea  embodied 
kter  in  the  Talmud  (treatise  "  Sanhedrim  ")  6,000  years 
are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of  the  world,  2,000  years, 
waste  or  chaos,  2,000  vears  under  the  kw,  2,000  years 
the  days  of  Messiah.''  This  last  period,  "  the  days  of 
Messiah,"  are  often  alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
under  the  expression,  "in  the  laist  dajrs" — ^literally,  in 
the  end  of  davs,  (See  Isa.  ii.  2;  Hos.  ui.  5 ;  Mic.  iv.  1.) 
The  words  of  verse  5,  "  from  such  turn  away,"  would 
require  certainly  a  strained  interpretation  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  "  last  days "  r^erred  to  a  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  end,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
last  period  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sad  catalogue 
of  vices  is,  alas,  one  with  which  all  ages  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  been  too  well  acquainted.  The  Christian 
teacher  has  no  need  to  look  forward  to  a  future  time  of 
deeper  iniquity,  when  in  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
will  be  found  those  who  will  deserve  the  dreary  titles 
of  this  passa^.  The  Church  of  his  ovm  age  will 
supply  him  with  examples  of  many  such,  for  "In  a 
great  house  .  .  .  are  there  not  only  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  also  of  wood,  and  eiurth,  and  some  to 
honour  and  some  to  dishonour." 
*  (3)  For  men  shall  be  loyers  of  their  own 
selves. — Hofmann  and  others  have  attempted  to  portion 
out  these  vices  into  groups.  But  any  such  effort  seems 
artificial.  A  certain  connection  seems  to  exist  in  sonw 
part;  but  when  pressed  to  preserve  the  groups,  a 
strained  meaning  has  to  be  given  to  some  of  me  tenns. 
It  seems,  therSore,  best  simply  to  understand  the 
catalogue  as  representing  the  various  more  prominent 
vices  which  appeared  on  the  surface  of  Christian 
society,  and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church,  even  in  those  early  times  when  Timothy  ruled 
over  the  congregations  of  Christians  at  Ephesus. 
Hofmann,  however,  divides  the  catalogfue  contained  in 
verses  2—-4i  into  three  g^roups,  consisting  of  five,  six, 
and  seven  terms,  respectively. 

Lovers  of  their  own  selves.— Selfishness  well 
heads  the  dreary  list.    It  is  the  time  root  of  all  sin. 

Covetous.— More  accurately  rendered,  lovers  of 
m^mey.  This  "'love  of  money  "  has  been  happily  termed 
"  the  daughter  of  selfishness." 

Boasters. — ^Those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  honour 
which  does  not  fairly  belong  to  them. 

Proud.— These  are  they  who  contemptuously  look 
down  on  others  beneath  them,  either  in  social  position 
or  wealth,  or  perhaps  in  natural  gifts.  The  Latin, 
ostentatio,  represents  the  vice  which  affects  the  first  of 
these  classes — "  the  boasters ; "  and  suverbia,  that  which 
affects  the  second  dass— "  the  proud.*^ 
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blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
unthankful,  unholy,  <^^  without  natural 
affection,  trucebreakers,  false  accusers,^ 
incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those 
that  are  good,  ^^^  traitors,  heady,  high- 


1  Or,m«to-6atei. 


minded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovers  of  God ;  (*>  lw.ving  a  form  of  god- 
liness, but  denying  the  power  thereof: 
from  such  turn  away.  (®^  For  of  this 
sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses. 


Blasphemers. — The  two  vices  just  mentioned  refer 
to  man's  conduct  to  his  brother  man;  this  alludes  to 
his  behaviour  towards  his  God.  The  pride  with  which 
he  looks  down  on  his  fellows  develops  itself  into  in- 
solence in  thought,  if  not  in  word,  towards  his  Qod: 
and  this  is  termed  blasphemy. 

Disobedient  to  parents.— The  bksphemer  of  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  only  too  likelv  to  train 
up  little  ones  who,  in  their  turn,  will  display  a  dis- 
obedience and  disrespect  of  their  earthly  parents.  The 
home  life  of  the  man  who  chooses  not  to  know  Grod 
in  his  heart  wiU  too  easily  reflect  his  evil  thoughts 
and  senseless  pride. 

Unthankful.— Or,  ungrateful.  The  children  who 
beg^  life  with  disobedience  to  their  parents,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  ungrateful  to  all  others  who  may  show 
them  kindness  in  their  life  journey. 

Unholy.— Unholy  through  their  want  of  inward 
purity.     (See  1  Tim.  I  9.) 

(3)  Without  natural  affection.— Careless  and  re- 
eardless  of  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with  them 
by  ties  of  blood. 

Trucebreakers.- Better  rendered,  implacable. 

False-acousers. — Or,  slanderers.  (See  1  Tim.  iii. 
11.) 

Incontinent.— Having  no  control  over  the  passions. 

Fierce.— Inhuman,  savage,  or  merciless. 

Despisers  of  those  that  are  good.— Better 
rendered,  no  lovers  of  good — that  is,  hostile  to  every 
good  thought  and  work. 

(*)  Traitors.— Or,  betrayers,  probably,  as  it  has 
been  su^ested,  of  their  Christian  brethren.  (Comp. 
Luke  VI.  16,  where  this  epithet  is  used  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  "  which  also  was  the  traitor ;  **  and  also  Acts 
vii.  52,  where  Stephen,  in  his  Sanhedrin  speech,  uses 
this  term  "  betrayers  "  of  the  Jews, "  of  whom — the  Just 
One — ye  have  l>Qen  now  the  betrayers."  In  tliese  days 
of  Timothy,  and  for  many  a  long  year,  to  inform  against 
the  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareui,  to  give  information 
of  their  places  of  meeting  in  times  of  persecution,  was 
often  a  profitable  though  a  despicable  work. 

Heaoy. — Better  rendered,  headstrong  in  words,  or 
thoughts,  or  actions. 

Highminded.- Better  translated,  blinded  by  pride, 
(See  1  Tim.  iii.  6.) 

Iiovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
God.— Men  who  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  procure  a 
fleeting  pleasure,  and  who  would  g^ve  nothing  up  in 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  eternal  but  invisiUe  God. 
Need  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  tarry  for  the  last 
period  preceding  the  return  of  Messiah  for  jud^ent— 
when  a  stiU  more  awful  iniquity  shall  reign — ^for 
examples  of  these  short-sighted  mortals  P  The  sorrow- 
ful catalogue  began  with  "love  of  self,"  that  unhappv 
vice  which  excludes  all  love  for  others ;  it  closes  with 
that "  love  of  pleasure"  which  shuts  out  all  love  of  God. 

(5)  Having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying 
the  power  thereof. — ^Keeping  up  a  show  of  observ- 
ing tiie  outward  forms  of  religion,  out  renouncing  its 
power  and  its  influence  over  the  heart  and  the  life; 
showing  openly  that  they  neither  acknowledged  its  guid- 
ance or  wished  to  do  bo.    These,  by  claiming  the  titie 


of  Christians,  wearing  before  men  the  uniform  of 
Christ,  but  by  their  lives  dishonouring  His  name,  did 
the  gravest  injury  to  the  holy  Christian  cause.  Another 
dreary  catalogfue  of  vices  St.  Paul  gives  in  tlie  Epistie  to 
the  Romans  (Bom.  i.  29,  and  following  verses) ;  but  in 
that  passage  he  paints  the  sins  of  Paganism.  Here  he 
describes  the  characteristics  of  a  new  Paganism,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Christianilb'. 

From  such  turn  away.— r^«e,  daring  to  as- 
sume the  sacred  name,  no  doubt  with  the  tliou^ht  of 
daiminfi^  its  glorious  promises,  without  one  efrort  to 
please  the  Master  or  to  do  honour  to  His  name — these 
were  to  be  openly  shunned  by  such  as  GKmothy.  No 
half  measures  were  to  be  adopted  towards  these,  who 
tried  to  deceive  their  neighbours  and  possibly  deceived 
themselves.  The  Pagan  was  to  be  courteously  entreated, 
for  in  God's  good  time  the  glory  of  the  Lord  might 
shine,  too,  on  tnose  now  sitting^  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  heretic,  seduced  by  false  men 
from  the  school  of  the  AposUes,  where  the  life  as  well 
as  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  taught,  was  to  be  gentiy 
instructed.  Perhaps  God  would  lead  him  once  more 
home.  But  these,  who,  while  pretending  to  belong  to 
Jesus,  lived  the  degraded  life  oi  the  heathen,  were  to  be 
shunned.  No  communion,  no  friendly  intercourse  was 
possible  between  the  hypocrite  and  the  Christian. 

The  command  here  is  so  definite—"  from  these  turn 
away  " — that  any  theory  which  would  relegate  the  vices 
just  enumerated  to  a  distant  future  would  require,  as 
above  stated,  that  a  strained  and  unnatural  meaning 
should  be  given  to  this  positive  direction  to  l%nothy. 
The  plain  and  obvious  signification  of  the  passa^  is : 
men  committing  the  sins  alluded  to  lived  then  m  the 
Church  over  which  Timothy  presided ;  they  were  to  be 
avoided  by  the  chief  presbyter  and  hisbreuiren. 

(fi)  For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into 
houses,  and  lead  captiye  siUy  women.— The 
corrupting  influence  of  these  hypocritical  professors  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  must  have  been  already  great,  and 
the  danger  to  all  real  vital  godliness  in  Ephesus  immi- 
nenty  for  Paul  here  specifies  one  of  the  most — ^perhaps 
the  most — successful  work  of  these  toilers  for  Satan: 
the  power  they  were  acquiring  over  women.  As  we  shall 
see,  these  unhappy  men  busied  themselves  in  securing 
popularity  among  the  female  portion  of  the  flock  in  the 
Ephesian  Church,  and  the  way  by  which  they  won  their 
popularity  was  by  supplying  anodynes  for  the  guilty 
consciences  of  these  women,  laden,  we  are  told,  with  sins. 
The  expression,  "which  creep  into  houses,"  although 
perfectly  natural,  and  one  which,  even  in  these  Western 
countries,  could  be  used  with  propriety  to  exjiress  the 
method  in  which  these  deceivmg  and  perverting  men 
make  their  way  into  households,  yet,  when  we  remember 
the  comparative  state  of  seclusion  in  which  women 
usually  lived  and  still  live  in  Eastern  lands,  the  words 
used  by  Paul  acquire  an  increased  force.  Special  fraud 
and  deceit  was  needful  for  these  false  teachers  to  creep 
into  the  women's  apartments  in  Asia.  The  Greet: 
word  translated  "lead  captive"  is  a  peculiar  one, 
and  is  only  found  in  comparatively  later  Greek. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  word  of  Alexandrian  or  Mace- 
donian origin.   It  here  represents  these  women  as  wholly 
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and  lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with 
sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  (^^  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 


knowledge  of  the  truth.  W  Now  as 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses, 
so  do  these  also  resist  the  truth:  men 


under  the  influence  of  these  bad  men,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  true,  healthy,  home  life.  The  Greek 
word  translated  "silly  women," in  the  Vulgate  "  mulier- 
culas,''  is  simply  a  diminutive,  expressing  contempt. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  older  Heresiarchs 
made  great  use  of  women  in  the  propagation  of 
their  new  and  strange  systems.  They  worked  more 
easily,  perhaps,  on  the  impulsire  and  emotional  female 
mina ;  but  what  has  never  sufficiently  been  taken  into 
account  is  the  reaction  which  was  then  taking  place  among 
women,  so  long  releeated  to  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
position,  and  now,  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  raised  to  a  position  of  equality  with  men  as 
regards  the  hope  of  future  glory.  In  many  instances, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  they  misunderstood  their  position;  they 
claimed  work  they  could  never  do,  and  aii^ed  after 
an  influence  they  could  never  exercise,  and  thus,  no 
doubt,  in  these  first  feverish  years  many  a  woman  fell 
a  comparatively  easy  prey  to  these  proselytisers,  who, 
laying  claim  to  a  higher  and  deeper  wisdom,  proposed 
now  to  lead  some  into  the  knowledge  of  profound  and 
hidden  mysteries,  now  offered  ease  of  conscience  to  others 
if  they  would  but  follow  them.  IrensBus,  in  the  second 
century,  speaks  of  the  special  power  which  the  Valen- 
tinian  Gnostic  Marcus  had  acquired  over  women;  and 
Epiphanius,  in  the  same  century,  also  refers  to  the 
Gnostics'  deceitful  influence  with  the  female  sex. 
Jerome,  in  an  interesting  though  rhetorical  passage 
{E]^t.  ad  Ctesiphontem),  cites  a  number  of  instfuices  m 
which  a  woman  shared  in  the  baleful  influence  exercised 
by  the  leading  masters  of  heresy  in  doctrine  and  laxity 
of  life. 

Simon  Magus,  he  tells  us,  was  accompanied  by 
the  wicked  ^len.  Nicolas,  of  Antiodi,  a  teacher  of 
immorality,  gathered  round  him  what  Jerome  calls 
ehoros  fcemineoa,  Montanus  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  names  of  Maximilla  and  Prisca.  Donatus 
iff  coupled  with  Lucilla.  Marcion,  Arius,  Priscillian, 
and  other  Heresiarchs,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  early 
churches,  he  speaks  of  as  intimately  associated  with  or 
supported  by  female  influence. 

Laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts. 
— This  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  source  of  the 
power  which  these  false  teachers  acquired  over  those 
women  of  Ephesus  who  in  name  were  Christians. 
They  had  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  were  imable 
to  live  His  life ;  over  their  passions  and  lusts  had  these 
no  mastery.  "  Laden  with  sins,"  and  **  led  away  with 
divers  lusts,"  these  weak  women  fell  an  easy  prey  to  men 
who  procured  them,  by  means  of  their  lying  doctrines, 
a  false  peace.  By  their  words  they  seemed  to  have 
lulled  the  consciences  of  their  female  listeners  to  sleep. 
They  showed  them,  no  doubt,  how  in  their  school  they 
migut  still  be  Christians  and  yet  indulge  their  divers 
lusts. 

(7)  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.— A  morbid  love  of 
novelty,  and  a  hope  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  not 
revealed  to  God's  true  teachers,  spurred  these  female 
learners  on;  but  "to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth" 
—for  this  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word — ^they  never  reached,  for  by  their  evil  life  their 
heart  was  hardened.  That  some  of  these  false  teachers 
laid  claim  to  occult  arts,  to  a  knowledge  of  magic  and 


sorcery,  is  clear  from  the  statement  contained  in  the 
next  verse,  where  certain  sorcerers  of  the  time  of  Moses 
are  compared  to  them. 

(8)  Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood 
Moses. — To  one  brought  up,  like  Timothy,  by 
a  pious  Jewish  mother,  and  who  from  a  child  knew 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  the  history  and  ancient 
traditions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
people,  such  a  comparison  would  be  very  striking. 
No  child  of  Israel  could  hear  the  name  of  Moses, 
the  loved  hero  of  the  chosen  people,  unmoved;  and 
to  be  told  that  these  false  teachers  of  Ephesus 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  and  the  Church 
of   Christ  as,  in   old   days — ^in    the   never-to-be-for- 

fotten  Egyptian  episode — those  famous  magicians 
annes  ana  Jambres  stood  to  Moses,  would  throw  for 
Timothy  a  new  light  on  all  the  words  and  works  of 
these  wicked  and  ambitious  men.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  comparison  being  repeated  in  many  an  assembly  of 
the  faithful,  long  after  the  great  Apostle's  death  :  how 
St.  Paul  had  likened  these  early  Heresiarchs  to  those 
evil  men  who  before  Pharaoh  had  dared  to  resist  God 
and  His  servant  Moses.  These  magicians,  also  termed 
wise  men  and  sorcerers  (Ex.  vii.  11 — ^22)  at  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  appear  as  the  enemies  of  Mosea  The 
names  **  Jannes  and  "  Jambres,"  though  not  given  in 
the  sacred  text,  are  preserved  in  the  oral  tradition  of 
Israel.  The  names  are  foimd  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  Ex.  vii.  11;  xxii.  22.  These  traditions 
relate  how  these  men  were  sons  of  Balaam,  and  in  the 
first  instance  were  the  instructors  of  Moses,  though 
subsequently  his  enemies  and  opponents.  One  legend 
mentions  them  as  perishing  in  the  catastrophe  when  the 
waves  of  the  Red  Sea  overwhelmed  the  armies  of  Egypt ; 
another  tradition  speaks  of  their  having  met  their 
death  in  the  slaughter  after  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  the  making  of  which  they  advised.  It  was  their 
prophetic  words,  so  say  these  legendary  histories,  which, 
foretelling  the  birth  of  Moses,  mduced  Pharaoh  to  give 
this  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  chil£en. 
The  later  Jews  distorted  the  names  into  John  and 
Ambrose. 

So  do  these  also  resist  the  truth.~The  point  of 
comparison  between  the  depraved  teachers  of  Ephesus 
and  these  Egyptian  sorcerers  consisted  in  a  persistent  and 
deadly  enmity  to  the  truth,  which  existed  in  both  cases. 
The  life  of  tne  prophet  Balaam,  the  traditionary  father 
of  this  Jannes  and  Jambres,  supplies  a  vivid  illustration 
of  this  malignant  and  persistent  hatred  of  what  is 
known  and  felt  to  be  true.  That  these  Ephesian  heretics 
in  like  manner  availed  themselves,  or  pretended  to  avail 
themselves  of  occult  power  is  just  probable,  though  in 
the  comparison  this  point  is  of  but  little  moment. 
"We  know,  however,  that  the  claim  at  least  to  possess 
mysterious  and  unearthly  powers  was  often  made  by 
covetous  and  worldly  men  in  these  times :  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9 — 24),  by  Elymas 
the  sorcerer,  the  false  prophet  and  Jew  in  Cyprus 
(Act«  xiii.  6-— 12).  See  also  the  episode  of  Acts  xix,  18 
— 20,  when  "many  which  used  curious  arts  came  to 
Paul  and  his  companions,  and  confessed  and  shewed 
their  deeds." 

Men  of  corrupt  minds.— Literally,  corrupted  in 
their  minds,  Timothy  might  possibly  have  beon 
induced  to   regard  these  evil  men,  though  erring  in 
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beyond  a  certain  point. 


of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  ^  concerning 
the  faith.  ^^>  But  they  shall  proceed  no 
further :  for  their  folly  shall  be  manifest 
unto  all  men^  as  their's  also  was.    <^^^  But 


I  or^^  «o  j^  I  ti^Q^  i^t  f^y  known^  my  doctrine,  man- 

'xJD^^  °^^  ^^  ^^'  purpose,  faith,  ^hap.  iii.  lo-, 
longsuffering,  charity,  pa-  12.  St.  Paul's 
tience,      <ii>    persecutions,  ^aith  and  trials. 


some  particulars,  as  still  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  belonged  nominally;  but  he  was  now 
instructed  that  they  were  simply  enemies  to  the 
truth:  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  they  would 
ever  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  their  '*  mind/' 
the  human  spirit,  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  was  corrupted.  There 
was  no  common  g^ronnd  of  faith,  sare  in  the  bftre  name 
of  Christian,  between  Timothy  and  these  men,  for 
they,  in  the  matter  of  faith,  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

(»)  But  they  shall  proceed  no  Itirther.— After 
that  St.  Paul,  with  no  gentle  hand,  had  torn  aside  the 
veil  which  was  hiding  apparently  from  Timothy  the 
real  state  of  his  great  charge  at  Ephesus,  ana  had 
pointed  out  what  fearful  ravaf^ es  amons^  his  flock  had 
Doen  committed  by  these  ambitious  ana  evil  men,  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  comfort  his  friend  and  disciple 
with  the  assurance  that,  great  though  the  mischief 
already  accomplished  was,  still  it  should  proceed  no 
further.  To  human  eyes,  such  a  state  of  things  as  here 
pictured  by  the  Apostle  would  appear  desperate.  It 
would  seem  as  though  a  deadly  and  incurable  cancer 
was  eating  away  the  whole  life  of  the  community ;  but 
Timothy  need  not  despair:  the  evil  would  only  be 
allowed  to  advance  to  a  certain  point ;  and  since  St. 
Paul  thus  wrote,  the  same  prophecy,  not  only  in  Ephesus 
but  in  a  thousand  churches,  has  been  fumUed  to  the 
very  letter.  Still,  the  same  old  foes  under  new  faces 
make  havoo  of  the  Church.  But  they  never  seem  to 
advance  beyond  a  certain  pohit,  and  after  all  these 
centuries  the  Church  is  still  full  of  faith  and  life, 
bright,  too,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  in  spite  of  the 
pen»etual  presence  of  these  treacherous,  deceitful  men, 
with  promise  for  the  future. 

For  their  folly  shall  be  manifest.— Men  and 
women  would  be  led  away  for  a  season  by  the  plausible 
words  of  such  deceivers,  but  one  school  of  error  after 
another  would  fall  into  disrepute,  then  into  n^lect, 
then  into  the  silent  darkness  of  utter  oblivion  (the 
event  in  numberless  instances  has  shown  the  truth  of 
this  prophecy) ;  and  Timothy  might  take  comfort,  by 
considering  what  Holy  Scripture  had  placed  on  record 
respecting  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  whose  foUy  wets 
manifed  unto  all  men  (Ex.  viiL  18, 19 ;  ix.  11).  Their 
folly  was  yet  more  manifest  when  men  considered  their 
latter  end.  (See  Note  above  on  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
verse  8.) 

(10)  But  thou  hast  ftilly  known  my  doctrine. 
— Literally,  But  thou  werta  follower  of  my  doctrine; 
thou  followedst  as  a  disciple,  and  tnus  hast  fully 
known.  The  Greek  word  transkted  "fully  known ^* 
(see  1  Tun,  iv.  6)  denotes  a  diligently  tracing  out  step 
by  step.  See  Luke  i.  3,  where  the  same  word  is 
rendered,  in  the  English  version :  "  having  had  perfect 
understanding,"  having  traced  up  to  their  source  all  the 
events  relating  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Here 
St.'  Paul  recalls  to  l^othy's  mind  what  had  been  his — 
St.  Paul's — ^lif  e,  and  words,  and  works.  No  one  knew  the 
history  of  this  life  like  Timothy,  the  pupil  and  the  friend, 
who  had  been  long  trained  to  assist  in  carrying  on  his 
teacher's  work  after  St.  Pfeul  was*' removed.  And  thia 
appeal  to  l^othy's  recollection  of  the  past  has  two 
distinct  purposes :  (1)  It  was  to  contrast  that  life  of 
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St.  Paul's,  with  which  the  disciple  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted, with  the  lives  of  those  false  men,  of  whom 
Timothy  was  warned  so  earnestly,  who  were  poisoning 
the  stream  of  Christianity  at  Ephesus;  ana  (2)  the 
memory  of  the  master  was  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  the 
disciple,  the  heroic  faith  of  the  old  man  was  to  act  as 
an  incentive  to  the  young  teacher  to  suffer  bravely  in 
his  turn. 

With  this  pattern  of  steady  faith  and  heroic  work 
before  his  eyes,  Timothy  would  never  be  able  to  endure 
the  wretched  mock  Christianity  these  new  teachers 
were  labouring  to  introduce  into  the  communities  of 
the  believers  of  Asia ;  he  would  at  once  separate  him- 
self and  his  from  these  evil  influences. 

My  doctrine. — Or,  teaching^  in  which  the  leading 
of  a. pure  self-denying  life  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  a  belief  in  the  great  Christian  doctrines.  **  Thts 
hast  thou,  my  pupil  from  boyhood,  known  in  all  its 
details.    Thou  hast  known  how  1  taught  others." 

Manner  of  life.—'*  And  also  how  1  lived  myself : " 
"my  wajs  which  be  in  Christ,"  as  he  once  before 
phrased  it  (1  Cor.  iv.  17),  "  my  conduct." 

Purpose. — "  My  purpose — ^from  which  you  know  I 
never  swerved— of  remaining  true  to  the  Giospel  of  my 
Lord  and  to  my  great  life's  mission  to  the  Gentiles.^' 
(See  Acts  ii.  23,  where  the  word  is  used  in  respect  to 
others'  purpose.) 

P&ith.--Po8sibly,  truet  in  Ood,  but  better,  St.  Paul's 
faith  or  belief  m  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Iiongsuffbring.— Towards  his  many  bitter  adver- 
saries!, ^P^^J  those  among  his  own  countrymen. 
In  spite  01  all  that  long,  unwearied,  sleepless  persecu- 
tion, which  he,  the  former  Pharisee  leader,  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  loved  Israel  to  the  end,  with  a 
love  intense  as  it  was  changeless,  loved  them  even  to 
be  willing  for  their  sake  to  give  up  his  eternal  hopes. 
(See  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

Charity. — My  love,  which  (in  his  own  sunny  words) 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things—the  love  which  never  fayeth.    (^e  1  Cor.  xiil) 

Patience.— That  characteristic  virtue  of  St.  Paul, 
that  *'  brave  patience  "  which  hopefully  endured  oppo- 
sition to  his  favourite  schemes,  which  cheerfully  bore 
the  most  painful  suifering  when  it  came  as  a  con- 
sequence of  work  in  his  Master's  cause.  This  con- 
cluding word  led  naturally  on  to  the  brief  catalogue  of 
persecutions  of  the  next  verse. 

(11)  Persecutions,  afiOictions.— St.  Paul  adds  to 
"persecutions"  "afflictions" — ^for  not  merely  were  his 
plans  thwarted,  his  hopes  baffled,  his  friends  alienated, 
through  the  persistent  enmity  of  his  opponents, 
but  hodUy  sunering  was  inflicted  on  him — stoning, 
scourging,  lonff  and  weary  periods  of  imprisonment, 
were  among  iLe  repeated  sufferings  he  endured  for 
his  Masters  sake.  The  question  has  been  asked 
why,  out  of  the  pages  of  the  closely  written  diary  of 
his  life's  experiences,  does  St.  Paul  select  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra? 
Was  there  anything  s^ial  in  what  he  endured  in  these 
places?  The  most  satisfactory  answer  seems  to  be  that, 
with  regard  to  the  general  reader  or  hearer  of  thb 
Epistle,  what  happened  in  these  places,  years  before, 
were  good  examples  of  what  had  often  taken  place 
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afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at  An- 
tioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  per- 
secutions I  endured :  but  out  of  them  all 
the  Lord  delivered  me.  <^>  Yea,  and  all 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
sufPer  persecution.  (^^)  But  evil  men  and 
seducers  shall    wax  worse   and  worse, 


deceiving,  and  being  deceived, 
continue  thou  in  the  things 


<i*>But 


which  thou  hast   learned  i^^  -[^J^ 
and  hast  been  assured  of,  encouraged  to 
knovnng  of  whom  thou  hast  ^s^^^^ast. 
learned  them;  <^)  and  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures, 


since.  These  were  among  the  first  cities  in  which  St. 
Paul  preached  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  journeys. 
But  a  deeper  reason  existed  for  the  choice  of  these 
places  in  hx8  case  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  originallj 
addressed.  What  happened  on  that  first  journey  would 
neyer  be  forgotten  by  Timothy :  some  of  the  incidents 
were  among  nis  first  experiences  with  St.  Paul  of  the 
work — others  had  taken  place  just  before  St.  Paul  took 
him  as  his  friend  and  associate,  and,  no  doubt,  had 
been  often  discussed  in  Timothy's  hearing  in  those 
anxious  never-to-be-forgotten  hours  which  preceded 
his  choice  of  the  calling  of  a  missionary.  Hearing  of 
these  very  deeds  of  endurance  done  for  the  crucmed 
Master,  perhaps,  not  a  little  contributed  to  l^othy's 
resolve  to  emulate  these  acts,  and  to  join  himself 
closely  to  the  heroic  missionary  teacher.  Cert4iinly,  the 
memory  of  what  happened  then  St.  Paul  knew  would 
possess  a  strong  and  weighty  influence  with  his  disciple, 
even  though  the  events  themselves  were  only  such  as  had 
been  repeated  often  since  in  his  long  life  s  experience. 
(For  details  respecting  what  took  place  at  Antioch,  &c., 
see  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.) 

What  persecutions  I  endured.— Some  commen- 
tators understand  these  words  as  an  exclamation: 
"  What  persecution  I  endured !  "  It  is,  however,  better 
simply  to  translate  the  Greek,  8ucK  persecuHons  as 
I  encmred ;  in  other  words.  Thou  hast  l)een  a  witness  of 
my  sufferings,  such  [sufferings]  as  I  endured  at  Antioch, 
Iconium,  and  Lystra,  such  persecutions  as  I  endured, 
but  out  of  them,  &c.  Chrysostom  remarks  how  both 
these  clauses  snppjy  encouragement  to  the  harassed 
servant  of  Grod.  The  first,  tl^t  St.  Paul  displayed  a 
noble  readiness  to  endure  persecution;  the  second, 
that  Qod  never  left  him  alone.  It  was  as  though  he 
said  to  Timothy,  **  surely  no  danger,  no  trouble,  however 
great,  need  appal  you.  You  know  what  I  have  gone 
through,  yet  in  all  God  was  with  me  and  has  kept  me 
safe.    Be  sure  He  will  be  with  you  too." 

(12)  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly.— But 
St.  Paul  would  not  allow  it  to  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  in  the  fact  of  his  enduring  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing there  was  anything  remancable  or  singular ;  so  he 
adds  the  words  of  this  verse,  which  repeat  in  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  way  the  great  Christian  truth  that  eternal 
glory  was  only  to  be  reached  by  man  through  an  avenue 
of  sufferings.  "No  cross,  no  crown,"  is  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  the  faith.  To  the  statement,  "  all  that 
will  live  godly,"  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Apostle  adds 
"  in  Christ  Jesus : "  thus  telling  us  there  can  be  no  true 
piety  except  in  communion  with  Him.  So  Bengel : 
"  Extra  Jesum  Christum  nulla  pietas.*'  And  piety,  adds 
St.  Paul,  will  ever  suffer  persecution;  for  the  world  is 
at  enmity  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  Because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world  .  .  .  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  " 
(John  XV.  19;  so,  too,  Matt.  x.  22,38,  39). 

(13)  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax 
worse  and  worse. — This  verse  is  closely  connected 
with  the  following  (verse  14),  to  which,  indeed,  it  serves 
as  an  introduction.  Yerse  l4  takes  up  again  the  exhor- 
tation to  Timothy  beg^  in  verse  10:  "But  thou  hast 
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fully  known  my  doctrine,"  &c.  Yerse  14  takes  up  the 
thought:  "Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them."  Here,  in  verse  1§,  these  evil  men 
and  seducers  (or  better,  perhaps,  deceivers)  are  spoken 
of  as  advancing  towards  the  worse.  History  has  Dome 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  these  prophetic  words.  The 
false  teachers  known  to  St.  Paul  and  l^othy  de- 
veloped into  the  leaders  of  the  various  wild  and  specu- 
lative Gnostic  sects,  whose  connection  with  Christianity 
consisted  alone  in  the  name ;  and  each  succeeding  age 
has  witnessed  a  development  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  this  allusion  to  the  gradual 
development  of  hostility  to  the  truth  it  will  hardly 
be  out  of  place  to  instance  the  eighteenth  Cluistian 
century,  wnen  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  with  the  approval  or 
even  the  applause  of  thousands,  the  most  brilliant 
writer  in  ihirope  wrote  of  Christ  and  His  religion  in 
the  well-known  words,  "Ecrasez  Tinfame!"  while  it 
was  reserved  for  our  own  century — ^the  nineteenth — 
to  witness  the  rare,  though  we  believe  ephemeral 
popularity,  among  so-called  Cnristian  peoples  of  a  work 
which,  with  honeyed  phrases,  and  in  romantic,  graceful 
language,  paints  the  Kedeemer  of  man  in  the  strange 
and  a|>parently  contradictory  characters  of  a  loving 
enthusiast  and  of  a  conscious  impostor ! 

(14)  But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which 
thou  hast  learned. — But  Timothy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  continue  in  the  things  he  had  learned. 
Evil  teaching  would  become  worse ;  the  opposition  to 
truth  would,  as  the  ages  rolled  on,  become  more  in- 
tense ;  but  Timothy  and  his  successors  must  remember 
that  there  was  to  be  no  development  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  most  holy  faith.  He  had  (verse 
10)  fully  known  St.  Paul's  doctrine — that  doctrine 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  directly  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 

Knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them. 
— ^There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Greek  word  ren- 
dered ''whom"  is  in  the  singular  or  plural,  the 
older  authorities  being  nearly  equally  balanced.  The 
reading  here  of  the  singular  has  been  adopted  with 
the  Svriac  versions,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the 
Yulgate.  The  reference  then  is  to  St.  Paul  If 
the  plural,  were  adopted,  then  the  reference  would 
probably  be  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  to  some 
other  distinguished  teacher.  Some  commentators  be- 
lieve that  £ois  and  Eunice  are  here  alluded  to,  the 
pious  mother  and  ramdmother  of  Timothy.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  unlikely :  for  such  a  reminiscence,  although 
a  touching  memory  and  one  likely  to  appeal  to  ms 
affection,  would  hardly  be  of  that  weighty  and  impor- 
tant character  as  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  this 
solemn  exhortation;  besides,  any  reference  to  home 
and  family  reminiscences  would  be  included  in  ihe  next 
yerse :  "  Prom  a  child  thou  hast  known,"  Ac 

(15)  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known 
the  holy  scriptures.— The  Greek  words  translated 

from  a  child  "  should  be  rendered,  from  a  very  child, 
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to  the  Mem  of  Ood, 


whicli  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  <^^>  All  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction. 


for      instruction      in     righteousness: 
(17)  that  the  man   of  God  ... 

may  be  perfect,  throughly  au  ^k^wl^ge 

furnished  ^    unto    all    good  must  be  drawn 
works.  from  Scripture. 


as  the  word  denotes  that  Timothy*s  instmction  m  the 
H0I7  Scriptures  began  at  a  vei^  early  and  tender  age. 

ifhQ  holy  scriptures.— Literally,  the  sacred  torit- 
ings.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  here 
exclusively  meant.  The  expression  **  writini^  "  for  the 
Scriptures  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is,  however,  used  bj  Josephus. 

Two  powerful  arguments  have  been  here  used  by  the 
Apostle  to  induce  Timothy  to  remain  steadfast  to  the 
fi^eat  doctrines  of  faith,  and  neither  to  take  anything 
&om  them  or  to  add  anything  to  them.  The  first 
presses  upon  him  the  source  wnenoe  he  had  learned 
them.  He,  better  than  any  one,  knew  who  and  whcd 
St.  Paul  was,  and  the  position  he  held  with  his  brother 
Apostles,  as  one  who  had  been  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Lord  Himself;  and  the  second  reminded 
him  of  his  own  early  training,  under  his  pious  mother. 
He  appealed,  as  it  were,  to  Timothy's  own  deep  know- 
led^  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  St.  Paul's 
disciple  would  know  that  the  great  Christian  doctrines 
respecting  the  Messiah  were  all  based  strictly  on  these 
Old  Testament  writings,  l^othy  had  a  double  reason 
for  keeping  to  the  oM  paths  pointed  out  by  the  first 
generation  of  teachers.  He  knew  the  authority  ef  the 
master  who  instructed  him ;  and  then,  from  his  own 
early  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  able  to  test  thoroughly  whether  or  no  his 
master's  t^eaching  was  in  accord^ce  with  those  sacred 
documents. 

Which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation. — ^The  present  participle  rendered  by  '*  which 
are  able  '*  is  noticeable,  being  nere  used  to  express 
the  eyer-present  power  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
human  heitft.  The  Holy  Scriptures  haa  not  completed 
their  work  on  Timothy  when,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
first  mastered  their  contents.  It  was  still  going  on. 
"Wise  unto  salvation"  marks  the  glorious  end  and 
destination  of  the  true  wisdom  which  is  gained  by  a 
study  of  these  sacred  books.  Other  wisdom  has  a 
different  goal.  In  some  cases  it  leads  to  power,  fame, 
wealth ;  but  this  wisdom  leads  only  to  one  goal---salya- 
tion.  The  last  clause — ^'^  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  " — ^points  out  the  only  way  to  use  these 
Scriptures  of  the  old  ooyenant  so  as  to  attain  through 
them  the  goal  of  all  true  wisdom — "  eternal  salvation." 
They  must  be  read  and  studied  in  the  light  of  faith 
in  «lesus  Christ  "  Those  (Old  Testament)  Scriptures, 
he  (St.  Paul)  granteth,  were  able  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation;"  but,  he  addeth,  "through  the  fiuth 
which  is  in  Christ"  (Hooker,  Ecc,  PolitUy  i.  14,  4). 
Faith  in  Jesus  must  be  the  torch  by  the  light  of  which 
these  ancient  prophecies  and  types  must  be  read. 

(16)  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God. — ^Although  this  rendering  is  grammatically  pos- 
sible, the  more  strictly  accurate  translation,  and  the  one 
'adopted  by  nearly  all  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
versions  (for  example,  the  Syriac  and  the  Yulgate),  and 
by  a  jpreat  many  of  the  principal  expositors  in  all  ages 
(for  instance,  by  such  teachers  as  Origen,  Theodoret, 
Grotius,  Luther,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  and  Alford),  runs  as 
follows :  "  Every  scripture  inspired  by  Qod  is  also  pro- 
fitable for  doctrme,  for  reproof,"  Ac. 
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The  rendering  foUowed  by  the  English  version,  and 
which  is  certainly  grammatically  possible,  by  making 
"  all  Scripture  "  the  subject,  and  "  ^ven  by  inspiration 
of  Grod"  the  predicate,  declares  positively  the  inspiration 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  for  this  is  what  the 
Apostle  must  have  referred  to,  if  we  understand  this 
verse  as  we  have  it  rendered  in  the  English  version 
above.  The  New  Testament  at  this  period  was  cer- 
tainly not  all  written ;  for  instance,  St.  John's  Gbspel, 
St.  John's  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  with  several  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pro- 
bably were  composed  at  a  later  date  than  that  assigned 
to  this  letter  to  Timothy.  St.  Paul,  massing  together 
an  evidently  well-known  number  of  writings  un<&r  the 
term  vwra  ypa^y  spoke  of  the  Jewish  S^iptures,  the 
**  canon  "  of  which  was  then  determined. 

But  such  a  declaration  of  the  inspiration  of  these 
writings  to  Timothy  and  to  those  associated  with  him 
would  seem  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  Timothy 
and  the  trained  Jew  of  the  first  century  would  never 
dream  of  doubting  the  divine  origin  of  their  most 
prized  and  sacred  writings.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
verses  immediately  preceding  which  would  call  out 
such  a  statement.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  exe^etioal,  as 
well  as  on  grammatical,  considerations  best  to  follow  the 
interpretation  of  those  ancient  and  venerable  witnesses, 
the  Syriac  and  Latin  (Jerome's)  versions,  and  to  under- 
stand St.  Paul's  words  here,  as  asserting  that  every 
inspired  writing  (this,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not 
exclude  those  recent  sacred  composition^  which — Gk)6pela 
or  Epistles — ^he  had  seen  or  written  himself,  and  the 
divine  oriffin  of  which  he  well  knew)  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  <fec.  Thus  he  exhorted  Timothy  to  show 
himself  a  contrast  to  the  false  teachers — ever  shifting 
their  ground  and  waxing  worse  and  worse — by  keeping 
steaduy  to  the  old  teaching  of  doctrine  and  of  life. 
He  was  not  to  change,  not  to  advance,  but  was  to  re- 
member that  every  inspired  Scripture  was  profitable 
for  doctrine  and  for  life.  It  was  by  these  writinj^, 
St.  Paul  would  remind  him,  that  he  must  test  nis 
teaching.  On  the  way  in  which  "  inspiration  of  God  " 
was  understood  in  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  see 
Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle. 

Inspiration  of  Qod.— This  thought,  perhaps, 
rather  than  these  words,  is  admirably  paraphrased  1^ 
St.  Peter :  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (2  Pet.  1. 21).  The  various 
uses  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  training  of  the  man  of 
God  are  set  forth  in  the  enumeration  which  closes  this 
verse.  These  sacred  writings  must,  in  all  ages,  St.  Paul 
would  urge,  be  the  hand-book  of  the  Christian  teacher. 
From  it  ne  must  prove  the  doctrines  he  professes; 
hence,  too,  he  must  draw  his  reproofs  for  the  ignorant 
and  erring.  It  must  be  the  one  source  whence  he 
derives  those  instructions  which  teach  the  Christian 
how  to  grow  in  grace. 

(17)  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  famished  unto  all  good  works.— 
The  "man  of  God"  here  is  no  official  designation, 
but  simply  designates  the  Christian  generaUy,  who 
is  striving,  with  his  Master*s  help,  to  live  a  life  pleas- 
ing to  GiDd;  and  the  ''good  works"  have  no  special 
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A  Solemn  Cluirya 


II.  TIMOTHY,   IV. 


to  Teadi  with  Earnestness. 


CHAPTEE   IV.  — (1)   I  charge   thee 
Chap.  iv.  1-4.  therefore  before  God,  and 

S^'^th  eaS^  ^^^  ^^  J^»^  Christ,  who 
neetness.  shall  judge  the  quick  and  j 


AJ>.0& 


the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  hia 
kingdom;  (*)  pj-each  the  word;  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season^ 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long- 


reference  to  the  labonrs  of  Timothy  and  his  brother 
presbrters,  but  inclnde  all  those  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing  acts  to  which,  in  these  Epistles,  so  many 
references  have  been  made. 

It  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  true  servant  of 
the  Lord,  the  man  of  God,  would  find  defined  with 
clearness  and  precision  the  nature  of  those  works  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  call  *'  good." 

IV. 

(1)  I  charge  thee  therefore  before  God,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— The  parchment,  or  papyrus, 
in  the  prison  room  of  St.  Paul  on  which,  probably, 
Luke  (verse  11),  the  faithful  friend,  was  writing  to  the 
Apostle's  dictation,  was  nearly  filled  up.  What  nas  still 
to  be  said  to  the  chief  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  must  be  brief.  But  St.  Paul  would  have  the 
last  words  introduced  by  a  most  impressive  preface.  So 
before  he  sums  up  his  directions  and  exhoriations,  he 
appeals  to  him  in  these  stately  and  solemn  words.  The 
Greek  word  rendered  "  I  cluurge  (thee),"  is  more  accu- 
rately translated  by,  I  solemnly  charge  (thee),  before 
those  divine  witnesses,  the  Eternal  Father  and  the 
Blessed  Son,  present  with  me  in  this  prison  of  mine  in 
Borne,  present  equally  with  you  in  study-chamber  or 
church  in  Asia. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.~ 
These  words  must  have  sounded  with  strange  power  in 
the  ears  of  men  like  Timothy,  and  must  have  impressed 
them  with  an  intense  feeliufip  of  responsibility.  The 
Apostle  in  his  divine  wisdom  was  charging  these 
teachers  of  the  Church  to  be  faithful  and  zealous  in 
tbeir  work,  by  the  thought,  which  must  be  ever  present, 
that  they — either  alive  on  the  day  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  or,  if  they  had  tasted  death  already,  raised  from 
the  dead  incorruptible  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  17)— must 
stand  before  the  Judge  and  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship ;  on  that  awful  mominff  must  every  man 
and  woman  render  up,  before  the  JnSge  who  knows  all 
and  sees  all,  a  strict  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  looking  forward  to  the  ludgmont  morning 
must  surely  be  a  spur  to  any  faint-nearted,  dispirited 
servant  of  the  Lora  disposed  to  temporise,  or  reluctant 
to  face  the  dangers  whicb  threaten  a  faithful  discharge 
of  duties. 

At  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom.-^The 
older  authorities  here  —  instead  of  the  preposition 
**at" — read  "and."  The  rendering  then  would  be: 
"  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
who  will  judge  quick  and  dead  (I  charge  thee)  by  His 
appearing  (epiphany)  and  by  His  kingdom,"  the  con- 
struction in  Greek  l>eing  the  usual  accusative  of  a^ura- 
tion,  as  in  Mark  v.  7;  Acts  xix.  13.  So,  too,  Deut. 
iv.  26  (LXX.):  "I  solemnly  charge  you  to-day  by 
heaven  and  earth."  The  passage,  by  this  restoration 
of  the  ancient,  and,  at  first  sight,  more  difficult  reading, 
gains,  as  we  shall  see,  immeasurably  in  strength  and 
power.  "  By  his  appearing,"  or  by  ffis  manifestation 
or  epiphany,  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Lord's  coming  a 


second  time  to  judge  the  earth  in  the  glory  of  the  Father 
with  His  angels.  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.) 
"  And  by  His  kingdom : "  His  kingdom,  that  kingdom 
is  here  meant  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
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"shall  have  no  end.**  This  glorious  sovereignty  of 
Christ  is  to  succeed  what  Pearson  {Creed,  Article  Yl^ 
p.  529,  Chevallier's  edit.)  calls  "  the  modificated  eter- 
nity of  His  mediatorship,"  which  will  end  when  all  His 
enemies  shall  have  been  subdued,  and  H^  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father. 
The  "  kingdom  "  here  spoken  of  is  to  commence  at 
Christ*s  ^orious  epiphanv  or  manifestation,  when 
"  the  kin^oms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  sbidl  reign  for 
ever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  xi.  15).  Timothy  was  conjured 
by  the  "  appearing  "  of  Ohrist  when  he  would  have  to 
stand  before  Him  and  be  judged ;  he  was  conjured,  too, 
by  "Hb  kingdom,"  in  whicn  glorious  state  l^othy 
hoped  to  share,  for  was  it  not  promised  that  His  own 
should  reign  with  Him  P  (chap.  li.  12.)  There  seems  iu 
this  solemn  ringing  adjuration  something  which  re- 
minds us  of  *'  a  faitnfol  saying."  The  germs  at  least 
of  one  of  the  ancient  creeds  are  apparent  here,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  God  (the  Father)  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to  His  coming 
again  with  glory  and  then  to  His  kingdonL 

(2)  Preach  the  word,— The  hmguage  of  the 
original  here  is  abrupt  and  emphatic,  written  evidently 
under  strong  emotion  and  with  intense  earnestness. 
St.  Paul  charged  his  friend  and  successor  with  awful 
solemnity,  as  we  have  seen,  "preach,"  or  proclaim* 
loudly^  and  publicly,  as  a  herald  would  announce  the 
accession  of  his  king.  The  exact  opposite  to  what 
St.  Paul  would  urge  on  Timothy  is  described  by  Isa, 
(Ivi.  10),  when  he  speaks  of  Grod's  watchmen  as  "  dumb 
dogs,  who  cannot  Mrk,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber." 

Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season.— Some 
difference  exists  between  commentators  respecting  the 
exact  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  Greek  word  transmted 
"be  instant.  Some  would  give  it  the  sense  of 
drawing  nigh  to,  and  as  it  is  not  specified  in  the 
text  to  whom  Timothy  should  draw  nigh,  they  supply 
from  the  context  "the  brethren,"  those  to  whom^the 
word  is  preached  :  "  draw  near  to  Christian  assemblies.** 
It  seems,  however,  best  to  understand  this  rathe?  diffi- 
cult word  as  an  injunction  to  Toothy  to  be  earnest 
and  urgent  ^nerally  in  the  whole  work  of  his  ministry : 
"  Press  on,  m  season,  out  of  season." 

In  season,  out  of  season.— In  other  words,  **For 
thy  work,  set  apart  no  definite  and  fixed  hours,  no 
appointed  times.  Thy  work  must  be  done  at  all  hours, 
at  all  times.  Thy  work  has  to  be  done  not  only  when 
thou  art  in  church,  not  merely  in  times  of  security  and 
peace,  but  it  must  be  carried  on,  in  the  midst  of  dai^ers, 
even  if  thou  art  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  even  if  £ath 
threaten  thee." 

So  Chrysostom — ^who  also  uses  St.  Paul's  words  here 
as  an  urgent  call  to  ministers  to  labour  on  in  spite  of 
discouragement  and  apparent  faOure — telling  them  in 
his  own  oright,  eloquent  way,  how  fountains  still  flow 
on,  thoueh  no  one  goes  to  them  to  draw  water,  and 
rivers  stul  run  on,  tbough  no  one  drinks  at  them. 

Augustine  asks  and  answers  the  question  to  whom 
"in  season*'  and  to  whom  "out  of  season"  refers: 
"  in  season  **  to  those  willing,  "  out  of  season  "  to  the 
unnrilling.     This,  however,  only  touches  a  portion  of 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  IV. 


Listen  to  tJie  Truth. 


snfiering  and  doctrine.  <^)  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine;  but  after  their  own  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears ;  (^>  and  they  shall 


turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth, 
and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.  <*>  But 
watch  thou  in  all  things,  Chap.  iv.  6—8. 
endure  afflictions,  do  the  ^^e     AposUe 

,  /,  '  T   .     now  at  the  end 

work    01.    an    evangelist,  ofhisoonrae. 


the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  who  urges  on  God's  true  ser- 
vants a  restless,  sleepless  earnestness,  which  struggles 
on  with  the  Master's  work  in  spite  of  bodilv  weakness 
and  discouragement^  in  face  of  dangers  and  tne  bitterest 
opposition. 

Beprove. — ^Not  merelv  those  erring  in  doctrine,  but 
genei^y  those  who  are  olameworthy :  *'  Was  tadelns- 
werth  ist." 

Bebuke. — ^A  sharper  and  more  seyere  word  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  used  by  St.  Jude,  verse  9,  in  his 
report  of  the  words  addressed  by  St.  Michael  to  the 
devil :  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."  It  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Gospels.  (See,  for  instance,  Matt.  xvii.  lo,  "  And 
Jesus  rebuked  the  devil.") 

Exhort.— Not  only  is  he-to  remember  ceaselessly  to 
watch  over,  the  flock,  and  to  reprove  and  rebuke  the 
•erring  and  sinners,  but  also  with  no  less  diligence  to 
«peak  comfortable  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  to 
all,  especially  the  dispirited  and  sad-hearted. 

With  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine.— The 
y^oird  translated  "  doctrine  '*  signifies,  rather,  tea4:hing. 
He  must  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  gentleness 
sud  patience ;  and  in  all  this  he  must  take  care  that 
**  teaching  "— 4.he  teaching  which  is  right,  and  true,  and 
full  of  hope — accompanies  his  rebuke  and  his  words  of 
•comfort. 

(8)  For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine.— Timothy  must  bear 
in  mind  that  things  in  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
will  not  change  for  the  better.  The  great  drag-net  of 
the  Church,  m  its  wide  sweep,  womd  keep  orawing 
into  its  meshes  something  of  every  kind,  ilrrors  now 
just  apparent,  he  must  remember,  would  attain  more 
tormioable  dimensions.  The  thirst  for  novelties  in 
doctrine,  the  desire  for  a  teaching  which,  while  offering 
peace  to  a  troubled  conscience,  would  yet  allow  the  old 
self-indulgent  life  to  go  on  as  before,  would  increase. 
In  full  view  of  this  development  at  error,  in  sure 
expectation  of  a  future  full  of  anxious  care,  Timothv 
and  his  brother  teachers  must  indeed  be  wakeful, 
watchful,  and  earnest  in  their  preaching  and  ministra- 
tions. And  the  thought  that  more  and  ever  more  of 
the  so-called  Christians  would  dislike  the  preaching  of 
the  '*  sound  doctrine,"  as  taught  by  the  Apostle,  the 
very  knowledge  of  this  gfrowing  unpopularity,  must 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  greater  labour,  more  interest, 
and  more  loving  activity  on  the  part  of  Timothy  and 
his  companions. 

But  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to 
themselves  teachers.— '*  Their  own  lusts :  "  this  ex- 
pression gives  us  some  insight  into  the  reason  which  led 
to  this  future  apostasy  of  so  many,  concerning  which 
St.  Piiul  warned  Timothy.  *'  Their  own  lusts,'"  which, 
at  all  risks,  they  would  gratify,  would  serve  to  alienate 
them  from  that  severe  and  strictly  moral  school  of 
Apostolic  teaching,  in  which  the  sternest  morality  was 
bound  up  with  purity  of  doctrine,  to  which  school  St. 
Paul's  pupils — ^men  like  Timothy  and  the  presbvters  of 
Ephesus — ^belonged.  These  worldly  ones  to  whom  St. 
Paul  referred,  reluctant  to  part  with  the  hope  Chris- 
tianity taught,  and  unwilling  to  live  the  life  which  St. 
Pftul  and  Timothy  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  be 


lived  by  all  those  who  would  share  in  that  glorious 
hope,  sought  out  for  themselves  more  indulgent  teachers, 
who  womd  flatter  and  gratify  their  hearers  with 
novelties  in  doctrine,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  lay 
comparatively  little  stress  on  the  pure  and  saintly  life. 

(*•)  And  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from 
the  truth.— liis  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
would  only  listen  to  what  was  pleasing  to  them,  and 
which  flattered  instead  of  reproved  their  way  of  life. 
They  became  involved  in  the  many  various  errors  in 
doctrine  which  were  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
heretics,  and  they  ended  by  turning  away  from  eveiv 
Christian  truth.  On  the  **  fables  "  which  they  substi- 
tuted for  those  great  and  eternal  truths,  see  1  Tim.  i.  4. 

(^)  But  watch  thou  in  all  things.— '*  But  do 
thou,"  continued  St.  Paul,  "  do  thou  be  watchful."  The 
Greek  word  translated  "watch  thou,"  signifies  lite- 
rally, be  sober.  It  has  been  well  paraphrased,  "  Keep 
thy  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  that  thou  be  not 
entrapped  into  f orgetfulness,  but  as  one  ever  wakeful 
and  ready,  be  on  the  watch."  The  word,  as  it  were, 
sums  up  all  those  last  directions  of  St.  Paul,  from 
chap.  ii.  14,  in  which  St.  Paul  charged  Timothv  to 
abstain  from  vain  arguments  and  confine  himself  to 
the  simple  word  of  truth,  to  avoid  discussions  which 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  strife,  and  to  be  patient  and 
gentle  with  all — to  separate  himself  from  merely 
nominal  Christians,  and  to  keep  steadily  to  the  old 
paths  in  which  the  Apostles  had  walked.  He  was  to 
be  ever  watchful  in  all  these  things. 

Endure  afflictions.  —  And  in  his  watch  must 
Timothy  be  ready  to  suffer.  He  would  remember  what 
had  been  said  before  respecting  a  true  Christian  suffer- 
ing (chap.  iL  3 — 12),  and  what  was  the  high  reward 
purposea  for  such  brave  endurance.  He  would  re- 
member, too,  the  hard  and  faithful  life  of  his  master, 
St.  Paul  (chap.  iii.  10—12). 

Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.— The  "evan- 
gelists" of  the  early  Church  seem  to  have  been 
preachers  of  the  Qospel :  in  the  first  place,  assistants  to 
the  Apostles  and  missionaries  under  their  direction. 
The  especial  functions  of  a  preacher  and  public  teacher 
seem  always  to  have  been  allotted  to  Timothy,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  peculiar  persuasive  power  of  oratory  was  one 
of  the  chief  gifts  conferred  on  this  eminent  follower  of 
St.  PauL  In  the  midst  of  the  many  grave  and  absorb- 
ing duties  of  his  charge  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  he 
must  be  mindful  not  to  neglect  this  great  power  which 
he  possessed.  It  is  here  especially  termed  "  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,"  to  remind  him  that  to  perform 
rightlv  this  duty,  needed  zeal,  close  work,  much  study, 
thought,  and  prayer;  and  it  was  by  worthily  performing 
the  duties  of  an  evangelist  that  the  many  who  were 
turning  from  the  truth  to  fables,  would  be  best  won 
back,  by  hearing  the  great  facts  of  the  Grospel  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  &bles  of  the  false  teachers. 

Make  fUU  proof  of  thy  ministry.— In  other 
words,  "  Fully  carry  out  the  many  duties  imposed  upon 
thee  by  thy  great  office."  The  office  of  Timothy,  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  Ephesus,  included  far  more 
than  merely  those  of  a  preacher  or  evangelist.  He  was 
the  presidmg  presbyter  of  the  Church,  to  whom  its 
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If  Faulf  am  now  <U 


U.  TIMOTHY,  IV. 


the  End  of  my  Cowne^ 


make  full  proof  of^  thy  ministry. 
(6)  YoT  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  <^)  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith :  ^®>  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 


1  Or,  fMlM- 


for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^ 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  unto  all  chap.  iv.  9-13. 

them    also   that    love     his  Timothy  was  to 

appearing.        (»)   Do     thy  come  quickly. 


govenmient  was  intrusted :  in  fact,  the  many-sided  life 
of  St.  Paul  was  now  to  be  lived  by  Timothy. 

(«)  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered.~What, 
in  the  Philippian  Epistle  (chap,  ii  17),  was  alluded  to 
as  a  contingency  likely  enough  to  happen  here  is  spoken 
of  as  something  which  was  then  absolutely  taking 
phice.  In  his  first  imprisonment  at  Borne  St.  Pam 
looked  on  to  a  martyr's  death  as  probable.  In  his 
second  captivity  at  Borne  he  writes  of  the  martyrdom 
as  already  begfmning.  The  more  accurate,  as  well  as 
the  more  forcible,  translation  would  be,  For  I  am 
already  being  offered.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "  I 
am  bein^  offered,"  points  to  the  drink  offering  of 
wine  which,  among  the  Jews,  accompanied  the  sacri- 
fice. Among  the  heathen  this  wine  was  commonly 
poured  upon  the  burning  victims— the  allusion  here  is 
to  St.  Paul's  bloody  death.  So  convinced  was  he  that 
the  dread  moment  for  him  was  at  hand,  that  as  he 
thus  speaks  he  feels  as  though  it  was  even  then  taking 
place,  and  sees — in  his  present  suffering,  in  his  harsh 
treatment — the  beginning  of  that  martyrdom  in  which 
lus  life-blood  would  be  poured  out.  But  he  would  not 
allow  Timothy  or  the  many  Christians  who  revered 
and  loved  him  to  be  dismayed  by  his  sufferings  or 
shocked  at  his  painful  death.  He  would  show  them, 
by  his  calm,  triumphant  language,  that  to  him  death 
was  no  terror,  but  only  the  appointed  passage  to  glory. 
So  he  speaks  of  his  life-blood  being  shed,  under  the 
well-known  peaceful  image  of  the  wine  poured  out 
over  the  sacnfice,  the  drink  offering,  the  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.  (See  Num.  xv.  1 — 10 ;  compare  John 
xii.  24,  where  the  Master  of  St.  Paul,  too,  speaks  of 
His  approaching  death  of  agony  and  shame  also  under 
a  quiet,  homely  image.) 

And  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.— 
**  My  departure :"  that  is,  "  from  life,"  from  this  world 
to  another.  The  moment  of  mv  death,  so  long  looked 
for,  is  now  close  at  hand,  is  all  but  here.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "departure,"  among  other  meanings, 
sigmfies  the  raising  of  the  ship's  anchor  and  uie 
loosing  of  the  cables  by  which  the  vessel  was  hin- 
dered from  proceeding  on  her  destined  voyage. 

(7)  I  have  fought  a  good  fight.— More  accurately, 
more  forcibly  rendered,  t?ie  good  fight.  St.  Paul  champs 
the  metaphor,  and  adopts  his  old  favourite  one,  so  famifiar 
to  all  Gentile  readers,  of  the  athlete  contending  in  the 
games.  First,  he  speaks  generally  of  the  combatant, 
the  charioteer,  and  the  runner.  "  I  have  fought  the  good 
tight,"  leaving  it  undetermined  what  description  of  strife 
or  contest  was  referred  to.  The  tense  of  the  Greek 
verb — the  perfect — "  I  have  fought,"  is  remarkable.  The 
struggle  had  been  bravely  sustained  in  the  past,  and 
was  now  being  equally  bravely  sustained  to  the  end. 
His  claim  to  the  crown  (verse  8)  was  established. 

I  have  finished  my  course.— Or  "  race,"  for  here 
the  image  of  the  stadium,  the  Olympic  race-course,  was 
occupying  the  Ai)ostle'8  thoughts.  Again  the  perfect 
is  used:  "I  have  finished  my  course."  How,  asks, 
Chrysostom,  "  had  he  finished  ms  course  ?"  and  answers 
rather  rhetorically  by  replying  that  he  had  made  the 
drcuit  of  the  world.     The  question  is  better  answered 


in  St.  Paul's  own  words  (Acts  xx.  24),  where  he  ex- 
plains "  his  course,"  which  he  would  finish  with  joy,  as 
the  ministiT  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  have  kept  the  flEiith.— Here,  again,  the  metaphor 
is  changed,  and  St.  Paul  looks  back  on  nis  lived  life  as  on 
one  long,  painful  struggle  to  guard  the  treasure  of  the 
Catholic  faith  inviolate  and  untarnished  (see  1  Tim.  vi. 
20).  And  now  the  struggle  was  over,  and  he  handed 
on  the  sacred  deposit,  eaie.  It  is  weU  to  compare  this 
passage  with  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle  in  the 
EpiBtle  to  the  Philippians  (chap.  iii.  12,  and  following 
verses).  The  same  metaphors  were  in  the  Apostle's 
mind  on  both  occasions ;  but  in  the  first  instance  (in  the 
Philippian  Epistle)  they  were  used  bv  the  anxious,  care- 
worn servant  of  the  Lord,  hoping  and,  at  the  same  time, 
f earinsp  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  and  hia 
Churtm ;  in  the  second  (in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy)  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  triumphant  conviction  of  tm 
dying  follower  of  Christ,  who  had  so  followed  his  loved 
Master  in  life,  that  he  now  shrank  not  from  following 
the  same  Master  in  death. 

(8)  A  crown  of  righteousness.— More  accurately 
rendered,  the  crown  of  riahteousnesa,  St.  PauL  after 
speaking  calmly  of  death,  tne  bitterness  of  which  ne  was 
already  tasting,  looks  on  beyond  death,  and  speaks  of  the 
crown  which  awaited  him.  The  crown  was  the  victoy 
prize  which  the  "  good  fight "  of  verse  7  had  won.  It 
is  called  "  the  crown  of  righteousness,"  it  being  the 
crown  to  which  righteousness  can  lay  claim — ^that  is, 
the  crown  awarded  to  righteousness. 

Which  the  Iiord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me. — ^As  a  righteous  judge  will  the  Lord  award 
him  the  crown,  recognising  him  as  one  who  had  the 
prize  of  victory.  Not  improbably,  the  expression  "  the 
righteous  ludge"  was  written  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  unrighteous  ludge  who  had  condemned  Paul,  and 
in  acconunce  with  whose  unjust  sentence  he  would 
presently  suffer  a  painful  death. 

At  that  day.— This  is  the  third  time  the  words 


**  that  day  "  are  used  in  this  Epistle  (see  chap.  i.  12 — 18). 
The  day  of  judgment  is,  of  course,  sic  ' 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  again  with  gh 


[see  cnap.  1. 
I,  signified, 
h  flrlory. 


the  day 


And  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing.— Then  St.  Paul,  instead  of 
concluding  this  section  of  his  letter  with  the  glorious 
words  telBng  of  his  serene  courage  and  of  his  confi- 
dence in  a  crowned  and  immortal  life,  adds  a  gentle 
reminder  to  Timothy:  he,  too,  with  any  others  who 
really  look  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  might 
win  the  same  glorious  crown — the  sure  guerdon  of 
righteousness.  The  Apostle  specifies  here  exactly  the 
persons  for  whom  "the  crown"  was  reserved — those 
who  in  this  life  have  indeed  longed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  in  judgment.  None  here  could  in 
very  truth  desire  "  His  appearing,"  save  His  own, 
who  love  Him  and  struggle  to  live  His  life. 
Calvin  well  remarks :  "  (St.  Paul)  excludes  from  the 
number  of  the  faithful  those  to  whom  Christ's  coming 
is  a  source  of  terror." 

(»)  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly.— Such 
a  request  as  this  would — ^had  we  no  other  argnmenta 
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Timotl^y  is  urged  to  come  quickly^  II.    TIMOTHY,    IV.      for  many  have  JDeaerted  the  Apo^le. 


diligence  to  come  shortly  tinto  me: 
<^<*)  for  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having 
loved  this  present  world,  and  is 
departed  unto  Thessalonica ;    Crescens 


to  Gulatia,  Titus  unto  Dalmatia. 
<ii)  Only  Luke  is  with  me.  Take 
Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee:  for 
he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry. 


—tell  ns  that  no  forger  ever  wrote  this  Epistle.  Who 
would  ever  hare  dreamed  of  putting  into  the  letter  such 
a  request  as  this,  after  those  solemn  expressions  of  the 
last  lew  verses,  in  which  the  Apostle  spoke  of  himself  as 
even  then  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death  P  He  had  been 
writing  as  thou^  the  martyr's  death  was  so  imminent 
that  the  preparations  were  already  being  made  for  it. 
This  request  to  Timothv  to  come  to  him,  after  he  had 
written  such  thoughts  down,  is  at  first  sight  Strang, 
and  (me  certainlv  which  no  forger  would  have  appencfed 
to  the  writing,  but  though  the  forger  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  summons,  8t.  Paul  might.  He  still 
liveC  and  the  thought  of  life  and  the  hope  of  life 
even  in  that  brave  Cmist-loving  heart  still  burned ;  after 
all,  the  martyrdom  which  seemed  so  close  at  hand 
might  be  delayed.  Days,  months,  might  drag  on  their 
slow,  weary  length,  and  still  find  the  old  man  languish- 
ing and  solitary  in  his  chains  in  that  dreary  prison. 
He  longed  to  see  some  of  his  faithful  compamons  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  to  bid  them  with  his  own 
mouth  to  be  faithful  and  brave.  So,  as  it  were,  hoping 
against  hope,  he  dictates  on  the  last  pages  of  the 
Mter,  "Do  thy  diligence,"  or  better,  *' earnestly  en- 
deavour to  come  shortly  to  me."  His  loving  wish  to 
see  Timothy  again  appears  from  the  words  of  chap.  L  4 : 
"greatly  desirmg  to  see  thee ;  "  and  again  from  chap.  iv. 
21.  "  Do  thy  dHiffence  to  come  before  winter."  And 
some  have  seen  in  uie  expresssion, "  bein^  mindful  of  thy 
tears,"  in  chap.  i.  4  (to  which  we  have  given,  however,  a 
different  interpretation),  a  reciprocal  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  Timothy  to  see  and  speak  again  with  his  old  master. 
But  St.  Pfl^,  though  he  begged  nim  to  hasten  his  journey 
as  much  as  possible,  and  still,  though  all  seemed  so 
dark  around  him,  hoped  to  see  him  again,  framed  the 
diarge  of  the  last  letter  in  such  a  way  that  Timothy,  if 
when  he  reached  Rome,  should  find  that  all  was  over, 
might  know  what  were  his  master's  last  wishes  and 
directions.  On  the  natural  human  longing  for  sympathy 
in  the  supreme  hour,  compare  our  blessed  Lord's  wordfs 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (Matt.  xxvi.  38) :  '*  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death:  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  Me,^ 

(10)  For  Demas  hath  forsaken  me.—This  once 
faithful  companion  of  St.  Paul  had  been  with  him 
daring  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle  at  Rome 
(OoL  IV.  14 ;  Philem.  verse  24) ;  but  now,  terrified  by  the 
greater  severity  and  the  threatened  fatal  ending  of  the 
second  imprisonment,  had  forsaken  his  old  ma^r. 

Haying  loved  this  present  world.— Ohrvsostom 
paraphrases  as  follows :  "  Having  loved  ease  and  safety, 
chose  rather  to  live  daintily  at  home  than  to  suffer 
affliction,  than  to  endure  hardship,  with  me,  and  with 
me  to  bear  these  present  dangers."  The  tradition, 
however,  which  relates  that  he  became  in  after  days 
an  idol  pri'^t  at  Thessalonica  is  baseless.  Demas  is 
a  shorter  form,  probably,  for  the  well-known  and  now 
eommon  Grecian  name  of  Demetrius. 

The  present  world  {aidna):  that  is,  the  present 
(evil)  course  of  things. 

Is  departed  unto  Thessalonica.— From  Chrysos- 
tom's  words  above  quoted,  Thessalonica  was  apparently 
the  "  home  "  of  Demas.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
Inr  some,  that  Thessalonica  was  chosen  oy  Demas  as  his 
abode  when  he  left  St.  Paul  because  it  was  a  great  mer- 
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cantile  centre,  and  his  business  connections  were  there, 
and  he  preferred  them,  the  rich  and  prosperous  friends, 
to  St.  Paul,  the  condemned  and  dying  prisoner.  Thessa^ 
lonica  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  It  was  the  most  populous  of  the  Macedoniar^ 
cities,  and  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  metropolis  of  thai 
great  province.  Before  the  founding  of  Constantinople, 
it  was  evidently  the  capital  of  Greece  and  Ulyricum,  a% 
well  as  of  Macedonia.  It  was  famous  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  early  German 
poets  under  the  abbreviated  name  of  "  Salneck,"  which 
nas  become  the  Saloniki  of  the  Levant  of  our  days.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  its  patron  saint, "  Deme- 
trius, martyred  about  A.D.  290  (identified,  above 
with  Demas),  whose  local  glory  (comp.  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  St.  Paul,  chap,  ix.)  has  even  eclipsed  that  of 
St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Church,  should  be  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  "  f orsaker  "  of  St.  Paul. 

Crescens  to  Gkilatia.  —  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  friend  of  St.  Paul.  One  tradition  speaks  of  him 
as  a  preacher  in  Galatia,  and  another  of  his  having 
founded  the  Church  of  Yienne  in  Gaul.  There  is  a 
curious  variation  in  some  of  the  older  authorities  here, 
"G^allia"  being  read  instead  of  Galatia.  Whether 
Crescens,  on  his  leaving  St.  Paul,  went  to  GhiJatia  or 
Gkiul  is,  therefore,  uncertiun. 

Titus  unto  Dalmatia.— Dalmatia  was  a  province 
of  Roman  Ulyricum,  lying  along  the  Adriatic.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  this  journey  of  Titus.  It  was,  most 
probably,  miMde  with  the  Apostle's  sanction. 

(11)  Only  Luke  is  with  me.— The  "  writer "  of 
the  Third  Gospel,  the  (^pel  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  was  very  possibly  the  work  of  St.  Paul — "  my 
(3ospeL"  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician  "  of  CoL  iv.  14, 
of  ail  St.  Paul's  companions,  seems  to  have  been  most 
closely  associated  with  the  Apostle.  Most  likely  this 
close  mtimacv  and  long-continued  association  was  owing 
to  the  Apostle's  weak  and  infirm  health — ^to  that  dying 
body — the  noble  Paul  ever  bore  about  with  him.  Luke 
was  with  St.  Paul,  we  know,  in  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  again  in  his  third  missionary  journey ;  he 
accompanied  nim  to  Asia,  and  then  tc>  Jerusalem; 
was  with  him  during  the  captivity  time  of  Csesarea, 
and  subseauently  of  Kome,  the  first  time  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned  in  the  capital  (Acts  xviii.).  After  St.  Paul's 
death,  Epiphanius  speaks  of  him  as  preaching  chiefly 
in  Gaul;  a  very  general  tradition  includes  him  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  The  name  is 
probablv  a  contraction  of  Lucanus.  (See  Introduction 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,) 

Take  Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee :  for  he 
is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.—"  But 
Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who 
departed  from  them  .  .  .  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work  "  (Acts  xv.  38).  There  is  something  strangely 
touching  in  this  messaj^e  of  the  aged  master  to  Timothy 
to  bring  with  him  on  that  last  solemn  journey  one  whom, 
some  quarter  of  a  century  before,  St.  Paul  had  judged 
so  severely,  and  on  whose  account  he  had  separated  from 
.his  old  loved  friend,  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  Since  that 
hour  when  the  young  missionary's  heart  had  failed  him 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  had,  by  steady,  earnest  work,  won 
back  his  place  in  St.  Paul's  heart.  Barnabas,  we  know, 
when  his  brother  Apostle  rejected  him,  took  him  with 
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Timothy  is  to  bring  a  Cloke 


II.   TIMOTHY,  IV. 


and  some  Books  with  Mm, 


(12)  And  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to 
Ephesus.  (^3)  The  cloke  that  I  left  at 
Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest, 
bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  hut  espe- 


cially the  parchments.  (^*)  Alexander  the 
coppersmith  did  me  much  chap,  iv.i^-is. 
evil:  the  Lord  reward  him  The  Apostle's 
according    to    his   works:  firs^^t^riaL 


him  to  Cypms.  After  some  twelve  years,  we  find  him, 
during  the  first  imprisonment,  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
(Ool.  IV.  10 ;  Philem.  verse  24).  He  is  mentioned  (1  Pet. 
V.  13)  by  the  endearing  term  of  "  my  son,"  and  the  nnani- 
mous  traditions  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  represent 
him  as  the  secretary  or  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
his  office  to  commit  to  writing  the  orally  delivered  in- 
structions and  narrations  of  his  master.  These,  in  some 
revised  and  arran^d  form,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  himself,  were  given  to  the  Church 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mark's  Gr<m>el.  A  later  and 
uncertain  tradition  says  he  suosequently  became 
first  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  there  suffered 
martyrdom. 

For  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.— 
Profitable,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Grotius, 
owing  to  Mark's  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
This  is  possible;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was 
profitable  or  serviceable  as  an  assistant  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  St.  Paul's  many- 
sided  work. 

(12)  And  TyohicTis  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus.— 
Instead  of  "and,"  the  Greek  particle  here  should  be 
rendered  "  but  Tychicus."  "  This  *but '  appears  to  refer 
to  a  suppressed  thought,  suggested  by  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  last  (11th)  verse :  bring  Mark.  I  need  one 
who  is  profitable  (or  serviceable)  for  tne  ministry.  I  had 
one  in  Tychicus,  but  he  is  gone"  (EUicott).  Neither 
the  period  of  Tychicus'  journey  nor  its  object  is  alluded 
to  here.  It  probably  took  place  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  the  sending  of  this  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
TVchicus  was  evidently  one  of  the  trusted  companions 
of  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  with  him,  we  know,  on  his 
third  missionary  journey,  and  had,  during  St.  Paul's  first 
Roman  imprisonment,  some  six  or  seven  years  before, 
been  chai^ged  with  a  mission  by  his  master  to  Ephesus. 
In  Eph.  vi.  21  he  is  called  a  beloved  brother  and  a 
faithful  minister  in  the  Lord.  (See,  too,  Col.  iv.  7, 
where  he  is  spoken  of  in  similar  terms.)  On  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  see  Note  on  1  Tim.  i.  3.  It  has  been,  with 
considerable  probability,  suggested  that  Tychicus  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  two  letters,  we  know,  no 
great  interval  could  have  elapsed. 

(13)  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas.— The  ap- 
parently trivial  nature  of  this  request  in  an  Epistle 
containing  such  weighty  matter,  and  also  the  fact  of 
such  a  wish  on  the  part  of  one  expecting  death  being 
made  at  all,  is  at  first  a  little  puzzling.  To  oxpliun  this 
seemingly  strange  request,  some  have  wished  to  under- 
stand by  "  the  cloke "  some  garment  St.  Paul  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  when  performing  certain  sacred 
functions:  in  other  words,  as  a  vestment;  but  such 
a  supposition  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pre- 
carious, for  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
slightest  hint  given  us  that  any  such  vestment  was  ever 
used  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church.  It  is  much 
better  to  understand  the  words  as  simply  requesting 
Timothy,  on  his  way,  to  bring  with  him  a  thick  cloak, 
or  mantle,  which  St.  Paul  had  left  with  a  certain  Carpus 
at  Troast  Probably,  when  he  left  it,  it  was  summer, 
and  he  was  disinclined  to  burden  himself  in  his  hurried 
journey  with  any  superfluous  things.  Winter  was  now 
coming  on,  and  the  poor  aged  prisoner  in  the  cold  damp 
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prison,  with  few  friends  and  scant  resources,  remem- 
oered  and  wished  for  his  clo<^  It  is  just  such  a 
request  which  the  master  would  make  of  his  disciple, 
who,  knowing  well  the  old  man's  frail,  shattered  heaitb, 
would  never  DO  surprised  at  such  a  request  even  in  au 
Epistle  80  solemn.  Then  too  St.  Paul,  by  his  verv 
wish  here  expressed,  to  see  Timothy,  as  above  discnsseo. 
hopes  a^inst  hope  that  still  a  little  while  for  work  in 
the  commg  winter  months  was  still  before  him,  though 
he  felt  death  was  for  him  very  near;  no  forger  of 
the  Epistle  had  dreamed  of  patting  down  each  a 
request. 

And  the  books. — ^The  books  were^  most  likely,  a 
few  choice  works,  some  bearing  on  Jewish  sacred 
history,  partly  exegetical  and  explanatory  of  the 
mysterious  senses  veiled  under  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  prophet43,  and  partly  historicaL  Others  were 
probably  neathen  writings,  dt  which  we  know,  from  his 
many  references  in  his  Epistles,  St.  Paul  was  a  diligent 
student.  These  few  choice  books,  it  has  been  suggested, 
with  high  probability,  St.  Paul  **  had  made  a  shift  to 
get  and  preserve,"  and  these,  if  Grod  spared  his  life  yet 
a  few  short  months,  he  would  have  with  him  for  re- 
ference in  his  prison  room. 

But  especially  the  parchments.— These  precions 
papers,  above  all,  would  St.  Paul  have  with  him.  These 
were,  most  likely,  oommon-place  books,  in  which  the 
Apostle — evidently  always  a  diligent  student — ^had 
written  what  he  nad  observed  as  worthy  of  espedal 
noUce  in  the  reading  of  either  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  the  other  books  bearing  on  Jewish 
or  Pagan  literature  and  history.  These  precious  notes 
were  probably  the  result  of  many  years  residing  aiul 
study.  He  would  have  them  with  him  as  long  as  life 
remained  to  him.  (Compare  on  this  strange  bat 
interesting  verse  Bp.  Bull's  learned  and  exhaustive 
sermon :  Works,  voL  i.  p.  240,  Oxford  Edition,  1846.) 
Erasmus  remarks  on  this  request  of  St.  Paul :  "  Behold 
the  Apostle's  goods  or  movables :  a  poor  cloke  to  keep 
him  from  the  weather,  and  a  few  books ! " 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  words  trans- 
lated "Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad"  (Acts 
xxvi.  24)  should  be  rendered,  Thy  many  rolls  of  parch- 
meni  are  twming  thy  brain,  and  that  these  rolls  of 

rhment  ref  errod  to  by  Festus  as  the  companions  of 
Paul's  captivity  at  Csdsarea  were  identical  with 
those  parchments  left  wiih.  Carpus.  The  Greek  words, 
however,  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  passages.  Ot 
this  Carous  nothing  is  known. 

(U)  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil.— Most  probably,  the  same  Alexander,  mentioned 
in  the  First  Epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  "as  delivered  to  Satan," 
and  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Alexander  "  the 
Jew  "  put  forward  by  the  Jews  in  the  Ephesian  tumult 
(Acts  xix.  33,  34). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Alexander,  an  influen- 
tial Ephesian  Jew,  had  done  much  injury  to  the  cause 
of  the  Christians  generally,  and  to  St.  Paul  personally, 
with  the  imperial  authorities  at  Rome. 

The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works.— The  older  authorities  read,  ''shall  reward 
him  .  .  ."  The  works  referred  to  were  the  bitter 
injuries  he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  Cbrist,  rather  than 
to  the  Apostle  himself. 
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JSt.  Paul  b^ore 


II.  TIMOTHY,  IV. 


the  Reman  Judge, 


(16)  of  whom  be  thon  ware  also ;  for  he 
hath  greatly  withstood  our  words.^  <^^)  At 
my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me:  I  pray  Ood  that 
it  may  not  be  laid   to  their  charge. 


1  Or,  owr  preaA' 
ingt. 


(15)  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also.— This  Alex- 
ander was  evidently  then  at  Enhesus.  That  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  had  given  evidence  against  St.  Paul, 
4uid  had  argpied  against  the  defence  of  the  Apostle,  is 
probable.  **  Onr  words  "  some  understand  as  especially 
referring  to  St.  Paul's  defence  before  the  imperial 
tribunal  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Alexander  of 
Acts  xix.  33,  34,  then  he  was  a  Jew,  one  of  those  bitter, 
life-Ion^  antagonists  of  the  (Entile  Apostle  who  crossed 
his  path  at  every  step,  and  not  improbably  brought 
about,  in  the  end,  his  death.  It  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  which  refers  the  connection  between  St. 
Pam  and  Alexander  back  to  those  days  when  Saul 
tmd  Alexander  were  both  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  strictest  Pharisee  party,  determined  foes  to  the 
**  Nazarenes."  Saul — ^if  we  adopt  this  supposition — 
became  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  of  the  (Jentiles ;  Alexander 
remained  a  fanatic  Jew — ^henoe  the  enmity. 

(16)  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with 
me  .  .  .—Aid  then,  after  the  mention  of  what  his 
-enemy  had  done  out  of  hatred  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  old  man  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  his  own  familuw  friends  at  that  g^reat  public  trial 
before — ^most  probably — the  city  prs^ect:  Praefectus 
Urbi,  a  nominee  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  No  one  friend 
stood  by  him;  no  "advocate"  pleaded  his  cause;  no 
** procurator"  (an  official  who  performed  the  functions 
of  the  attorney  in  an  English  court)  helped  him  in 
arranging  and  sifting  the  evidence ;  no  "  patronus  "  of 
any  noble  or  powerful  house  gave  him  his  countenance 
«nd  support.  The  position  of  a  well-known  Christian 
leader  accused  in  the  year  66-67  was  a  critical  one,  and 
the  friend  who  dared  to  stand  by  him  would  himself 
be  in  great  danger.  After  the  great  fire  of  Rome,  in 
A.D.  64,  l^e  Christians  were  looked  upon  as  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  and  were  charged  as  the  authors  of  that 
terrible  disaster.  Nero,  to  avert  suspicion  from  him- 
self, allowed  the  Christians  to  be  accused  and  con- 
demned as  incendiaries.  A  great  persecution,  in  which, 
as  Tacitus  tells,  a  very  great  multitude  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  perished,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
hateful  charge.  It  is  most  probable  that  St.  Paul,  as 
s  famous  Nazarene  leader,  was  eventually  arrested  as 
implicated  in  this  crime,  and  brought  to  Rome.  His 
implacable  enemies  among  the  Jews  might  well  have 
been  the  agents  who  brought  this  about,  and  Alexander 
of  the  last  verse  was  possibly  principally  concerned  in 
this  matter.  But  St.  Paul,  conscious  of  his  own  great 
peril,  knew  well  that  to  stand  by  him  now,  implicated 
as  he  was  in  this  net- work  of  false  accusations,  would 
be  a  service  of  the  greatest  dan^r;  so  he  pleads  for 
them,  these  weak,  unnerved  frienos  of  his,  who,  through 
no  ill-will  to  the  cause,  but  solely  from  timidity,  had 
deserted  him,  remembering,  no  doubt,  his  own  Master, 
who,  too,  in  His  hour  of  dewily  peril,  had  been  forsaken. 
<See  Jolm  xvi.  32,  "Behold  t-ne  hour  cometh,  yea  is 
now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his 
own,  and  ye  shall  leave  Me  alone.")  But  like  his  own 
Master,  who  proceeded  to  say,  "  Yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  Me,"  so  St.  Paul  went  on  to 
tell  Timothy  neither  was  he  alone,  for  One  greater  than 
any  friend  on  earth  stood  by  him. 


(^^)  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with 
me,  and  strengthened  me ;  that  by  me 
the  preaching  might  be  fully  known, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear: 
and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  month  of 
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(17)  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with 
me,  and  strengthened  me.— Though  men  deserted 
him,  yet  One — even  his  Lord  (Christ),  who  could  do 
more  for  him  than  any  friend,  or  advocate,  or  protector 
of  earth — stood  by  him,  and  strengthened  him  by 
giving  him  courage  and  readiness. 

That  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fUlly 
known. — More  accurately  rendered,  might  be  fiUly 
performed :  "  impleatur,"  as  the  Vulgate  gives  it.  The 
strength  and  courage  which  the  felt  presence  of  his 
Lord  gave  him,  enabled  him  on  that  occasion,  when 
alone,  friendless,  accused  of  a  hateful  crime  before  the 
highest  earthly  tribunal  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
world,  to  plead  not  only  for  himself  out  for  that  great 
cause  with  which  he  was  identified.  He  spoke  possibly 
for  the  last  time  publicly  [we  know  nothing  of  the  final 
trial,  when  he  was  condemned]  the  glad  tidings  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  herald  to  the  Gentile  world. 
It  is  probable  that  this  great  trial  took  place  in  the 
Forum,  in  one  of  the  Pauline  Basilicas — so  called  after 
L.  j£milius  Paulus.  It  is  certain  it  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowded  audience.  St.  Paul  evidently 
intimates  this  when  he  tells  us  how  he  spoke  '*  that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear."  This  was  apparently  the 
culminating  point  of  St.  Paul's  labours — ^the  last 
stone  of  the  laborious  edifice  of  his  life's  work.  Had 
the  courage  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  f  idled  him 
on  this  most  momentous  occasion,  the  spirit  of  the 
sorely-tried  Church  of  Home  had  surely  sunk,  and 
that  marvellous  and  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  the  West — ^which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  would  make  its  influence  felt  in  well-nigh  every 
city  and  village  of  the  empire— >had  been  arrested. 

And  that  all  the  Gtontiles  might  hear.— Here 
alluding  primarily  to  the  crowded  audience  which  had 
listenea  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  St.  Paul's  Apologia 
pro  Ohrieto ;  but  there  is  another  and  deeper  reference 
to  those  uncounted  peoples  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
who,  by  St.  Paul's  work  and  words,  would  come  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

And  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lion. — Expositors  have,  in  all  ages,  dwelt  much 
on  the  question,  "  Who  was  to  be  understood  under 
the  figure  of  the  lion  ? "  The  fathers  mostly  believe 
the  iSmperor  Nero  was  here  alluded  to.  Others  have 
suggested  that  St.  Paul  was  referring  to  the  "  lions  * 
of  the  amphitheatre,  from  whom,  at  Si  event«  for  the 
time,  he  had  been  delivered.  It  is,  however,  best  to 
understand  the  expression  as  a  figurative  expression  for 
extreme  danger.  His  Master  on  that  dread  occasion 
stood  by  him,  and  gave  him  strength  and  wisdom  over 
man  to  speak  the  words  of  life,  and  delivered  him  for 
the  moment  out  of  the  imminent  ^ril  threatening 
him,  allowing  him,  not  only  to  speak  his  Master's  words 
there,  but  also  thus  to  write  this  solemn  farewell 
charge  to  Timothy  and  the  Church.  That  such  figu- 
rative language  was  not  unusual,  compare  the  EpitVe 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Romcms,  ii.  8,  in  which  writing  the 
prisoner  describes  his  journey  from  Syria  to  Borne  as 
one  long  "  fight  with  wild  beasts,"  and  speaks  of  him- 
self as  "  bound  to  ten  leopards,"  thus  designating  his 
soldier  guards. 
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Last  Greetings, 


n.  TIMOTHY,  IV. 


CondnsiaiL 


the  lion.  <^®>  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  pre- 
serve me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom: 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  (^^)  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
Chap.  iv.  19—  ^^^  ^^^  household  of  One- 
22.  Greetings,  siphorus.  <^)  Erastus  abode 
at  Corinth :  but  Trophimus  have  I  left 
at  Miletum  sick,     (^i)  j)q  n^y  diligence 


to  come  before  winter.  Eubulus  greet- 
eth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.  (22)  tj^^ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit. 
Grace  be  with  you.    Amen, 

IT  The  second  epistle  unto  Timothens,  ordamed 
the  first  bishop  01  the  church  of  the  Ephesians, 
was  written  from  Borne,  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Nero  the  second  time. 


(IB)  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  firom 
every  evil  work  .  .  . — Many  commentators  have 
explained  these  words  as  the  expression  of  St.  Paul's 
confidence  that  the  Lord  not  only  had,  in  the  late  trial, 
strengthened  His  servant,  and  given  him  courage  to 
endure,  but  that  He  would  watch  over  him  in  the 
future  which  still  lav  before  him,  and  would  pre- 
serve him  from  every  danger  of  faint-heartedness,  from 
every  risk  of  doing  dishonour  to  his  Master;  but  such 
an  interpretation  seems  foreign  to  the  spirit  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  writing  to  Timothy.  In  the  whole  Epistle 
tJiere  is  not  one  note  of  fear — ^nothing  which  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  martyr  Apostle  was  fearful 
for  himself.  It  reads — does  this  last  letter  of  the  ^eat 
Grentile  teacher — ^in  many  places  like  a  triumpnant 
song  of  death.  It,  therefore,  appears  unnatural  to  in- 
troduce into  the  closing  wor^  of  the  Epistle  the 
thought  of  the  Lord's  he^  in  the  event  of  the  Apostle's 
losing  heart.  Far  better  is  it  to  supply  after  "  every 
evil  work  "  the  words  "  of  the  enemies"  and  to  under- 
stand the  deliverance  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish 
for  him,  not  as  a  deliverance  from  any  shrinking  or 
timidity  unworthy  of  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  not  even 
as  a  deliverance  from  tne  martyr-death,  which  he 
knew  lay  before  him,  hvi  thctt  through  this  very  death, 
the  Lom  Jesus  would  deliver  him  from  all  weari- 
ness and  toil,  and  would  himg  him  safe  into  His 
heavenly  kingdom.  (See  Ps.  xxiii.  4.)  Si  Paul  before 
(Phil  i.  23  had  emressed  a  longing  to  come  to  Christ 
through  death.  He  then  bursts  into  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  that  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had  loved  so 
long  and  so  well,  and  who,  in  all  his  troubles  and  per- 
plexities, had  never  left  him  friendless.  For  a  similar 
ascription  of  glory  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  see  Heb.  xiii.  21.  (Comp.  also  Bom. 
ix.6.) 

(W)  Salute  Frisoa  and  Aquila.— These  were 
two  of  St.  Paul's  earliest  friends  after  he  had  begun 
his  great  work  for  his  Master.  Originally  of  Pontus, 
they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  where  Aquila 
exercised  his  trade  of  a  tent-maker. 

Driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which 
banished  the  Jews  from  the  capital,  they  came  to 
Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  became  acquainted  with  them. 
But  they  were  evidently  Christians  when  St.  Paul  first 
met  them,  about  a.d.  51-2.  We  hear  of  them  in  com- 
panjr  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  about  a.d.  52-3  (Acts 
xviu.  2);  at  Ephesus,  about  a.d.  55  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19); 
and  in  the  year  a.d.  58  St.  Paul  sends  greetings  to 
them  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3). 

They  were,  evidently,  among  the  many  active  and 
zealous  teachers  of  the  first  days  of  the  faith.  That 
they  possessed  great  ability  as  well  as  zeal  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  from  them  that  the  eloquent 
and  trained  Alexandrian  master,  ApoUos,  learnt  to  be  a 
Christian  (Acts  xviii.  26).  In  this  place,  and  in  several 
other  passages,  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  is   named  before 


her  husband,  Aquila.  This  would  seem  to  hint  that  in 
this  case  the  woman  was  the  nrincipal  worker  of  the 
two  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  She,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
that  band  of  devoted  holy  women  which  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  called  into  existence: 
a  representative  of  the  great  class  of  noble  female 
workers  which  had  no  existence  before  Christ  told  the 
world  what  was  the  true  position  of  women — until  the 
same  divine  Master  taught  them  that  they,  too,  as  well 
as  men,  had  a  work  to  work  for  Him  here. 

And  the  household  of  Onesiphorus. —  St. 
Paul  may  have  been  aware  that  Onesiphorus  was 
absent  then  from  Ephesus ;  but  this  peculiar  greeting, 
taken  together  with  the  words  of  chap.  i.  16,  leads  us 
irresistibfy  to  the  conclusion  that  this  friend  of  St. 
Paul's  was  dead  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  (See 
Notes  on  chap.  i.  16.) 

W  ErastuB  abode  at  Corinth.— Better  rendered, 
remained  at  Corinth,  An  Erastus  is  mentioned  in 
Rom.  xvi.  23,  the  "chamberlain"  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  Christian  conjugation  of  that  city.  This  man 
was  probably  identical  with  him. 

Another  **  Erastus  "  appears  among  those  who  minis- 
tered to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22).  Him  St. 
Paul  sent  on  missionary  work  into  Macedonia.  There 
were,  therefore,  among  St.  Paul's  friends  two  men.  of 
this  name :  the  one  a  resident  official  personage  at 
Corinth;  the  other  one  of  that  band  who  journeyed 
hither  and  thither  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

But  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum 
sick.— Trophimus,  a  Gentile  Christian,  who  was  with 
St.  Paul  on  nis  third  missionary  journey,  and  whom  the 
Apostle  was  accused  of  taking  mto  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  this  accusation  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
which  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest  which  preceded  his  first 
long  imprisonment.  The  event  here  alluded  to  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  Apostle's  release 
from  the  first  imprisonment,  A.D.  63,  ana,  probably,  in 
the  course  of  his  last  journey,  shortly  before  his  second 
arrest  and  imprisonment  at  Rome,  about  A.D.  66. 

Miletus  (not  "  Miletum  "),  a  seaport  of  Caria,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Ephesus,  once  a  city  of  great  renown, 
whence,  it  is  said,  eighty  colonies  had  pro<^eded;  but  in 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  its  glories  were  already  on  tho 
wane.  It  is  now  famous  only  for  its  vast  mined 
theatre.     (See  Acts  xx.  15.) 

It  has  been  sug^sted  that  this  mention  of  Trophimus 
was  intended  to  clear  him  of  any  neglect.  "  Erastus,'* 
wrote  the  Apostle,  ''remained  at  Corinth;  but  Tro- 
phimus' reason  for  not  coming  to  Rome  was  his  sick- 
ness." 

(21)  Bo  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter. 
Probably  this  was  added  to  hasten  his  coming.  If  he 
delayed,  the  season  of  the  year  would  put  o£^  perhaps 
hinder  altogether,  his  voyage. 

Eubulus  greeteth  tnee.— Of  this  Eubuhis  nothing 
is  known. 
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And  Fodens,  and  LinnSy  and  Claudia.~Of 

these,  Linus  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
Bishops  of  Rome.  The  date  of  his  consecration  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  of  Si  Paul's  martyrdom,  A.D.  66, 
We  know,  from  this  g^reeting,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
**  faithful "  to  his  old  master. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  assume,  though  of  course 
there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  that  the  consecration  of 
Linus  to  the  goyemment  of  ilie  Boman  Church  as  its 


first  Bishop  was  one  of  the  dying  acts  done  by  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Some  commentators  identify  the  other  two  with 
"Pudens  and  Claudia"  mentioned  by  Martial  {Epi- 
grams, iy.  13 ;  xi.  54).  Pudens  was  the  son  of  a  Boman 
senator ;  to  Claudia,  Martial  giyes  the  name  of  Bufina, 
and  states  she  was  a  Briton.  The  dates  of  the  Epi- 
grams in  question  would  agree  with  the  identification, 
it  is,  howeyer,  only  a  supposition. 


EXCURSUS   ON  NOTES   TO   II.  TIMOTHY. 


ON  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  ** INSPIBATION   OP  GOD"  [2  Tim.  iii.  16]  WAS  UNDEBSTOOD 

IN  THE  EABLY  CHBISTIAN  CHUBCH. 

"See  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  soals.*' 

— Jer.  vi  16. 


The  Question  of  "  in^iration  "  is  one  that  in  the  pre- 
sent oaj  often  is  the  subject  of  debate.  In  the  hot 
and  often  angrj  controyersies  on  this  subject  among 
us,  it  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  see  wlmt  were  the 
opinions  held  by  those  learned  and  deyoted  men  liying, 
many  of  them,  m  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
first  age  of  the  Faith,  when  those  walked  on  earth  who 
had  seen  and  oonyersed  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  will 
giye  the  words  of  a  few  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
tne  early  ibthers  of  the  Faith,  selecting  them  from 
different  centres  of  Christianity. 
Our  quotations  begin  from  the  yery  days  of  the 

ROMK.- Clement.  ^P^^T^S1®?®S^  mentioned  by 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a-d.  St.  Paul  (PhiL  ly.  3),  who,  as  history 
1^^-^  tells  us,  was  the  second  Bishop  of 

Bome,  exhorts  his  readers  **  to  look  carefully  into  the 
Ad  Cor  Ep  Lis.       Scriptures,  which  are  the  true  ut- 
'  terances  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  and 

in  another  place  in  the  same  writing  he  expressly  refers 
to  a  well-known  New  Testament  Epistle  thus : — *'  Take 
A  J  rt^  1:1-.  i  --  ^P  *^®  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul 
Ad  Car.  Ep.  1 47.  ^f ^  Apostle,  what  did  he  write  to 
you  in  the  beginning  [that  is,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
preaching]  of  the  gospel  P  In  truth,  diyinely  inspired 
[wiffVfutriK&Sf  dwinitus  inspirattui],  he  wrote  to  yon 
Corinthians  about  himself,  and  Cephas,  and  ApoUos,  be- 
cause just  then  factions  [party  spirit]  existed  among  you." 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  St.  John, 
Abia  Minor.— Poly-  ^  *^®  ^^®  letter  we  possess  of  his, 
(tarp  of  Smyrna,  A.O.  tells  us  "that  neither  he  nor  any 
1^  like  him  is  able  to  attain  perfectly 

to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul,  who, 
JSp,  to  PhUippiana,  when  he  was  with  you,  before  the 
cap.  iii.  men  who  were  then  liying  taught 

the  word  of  truth  perfectly  and  surely." 

"  Let  us  loye  the  prophets  "  (of  the  Old  Testament), 
Stria.— Ignatius  of  wrote  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
Antioch.  A.D.  107.  the  pupil  of  St.  John,  to  the  con- 
gregations of  Philadelphia,  "because  they  proclaimed 
Ep,  to  PhUad,,  cap.  the  gospel,  and  belieyed  in  Christ, 
▼•  and  wuted  for  His  coining,  and 

through  their  faith  in  Him  were  saved."  "These 
JSp.  to  Moon,,  cap.  most diyineprophets liyed according 
^-  to  Jesus  Christ,"  he  writes  to  the 

Church  of  Magnesia,  "  being  inspired  by  His  grace." 
Ep,  to  Romans,  cap.  Anun :  "  I  do  not  command  you 
*^*  [Somans]  like  Peter  and  Paul :  tney 

were  Apostles;  I  am  a  condemned  man." 
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Barnabas  (probably  not  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  but  a 
Egypt.— Barnabas  teacher  of  Alexandria  who  liyed 
of  Alexandria,  pro-  some  seyenty  or  eifirhty  years  after 
hably  A.D.  lio-lfo.  gt  p^^,g  niriyrdSm),  ii  his  weU- 
known  letter,  speaks  there  of  the  ingpiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  Writing  of  Fs.  xyiL  46,  "The 
/?•«  Remuihfut  I*      Lord  saith  in  the  prophet ; "  and  of 

Lord  prophesieth;"  and  in  another  place  he  tells  us 
Ep,  Barnabas,  x.  how  "the  prophets  receiyed  their 
and  y.  gift  from  Christ  and  spoke  of  Him;" 

also  that  "  Moses  spake  in  the  Spirit." 

This  writer,  seyeral  of  whose  works  we  still  possess, 
Rome  &  EPHB8U&  ^^'^  ^  scholar  and  thinker  of  no 
Justin  Martyr,  A.O.  mean  order.  He  wrote  within  half 
140-160.  a  century  of  St.  John's  death.    He 

in  seyeral  places  ^yes  us  his  yiew  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  diyine  writmgs.  Referring  to  the  Old  Testa- 
Cohortatio  ad  Oei^  ment,  he  speaks  of  the  history  which 
'*'*•»  ^  Moses  wrote  by  diyine  inspiration. 

Apologia,  i.U,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Prophecy 

taug-ht  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses.  (A 
Dayid  and  of  Isaiah  he  writes  in  similar  terms 
Apologia,  i,  U,  Sec ;  {pro]^heta  Isaias  divinUus  aMatus 
L  40 ;  1 35.  a  spvrUu  prophelico).    His  yiew,  of 

the  prophetic  office  is  remarkable.  "We  must  not 
Anoiooia  i  »L  supposo,"  he  writos,  "that  the  ex- 

^poiogia,  .».  pressions  go  forth  from  the  men 

who  are  inspired,  out  from  the  diyine  word  which 
moyes  them.^'  Speaking  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  calls  them  "holy  men  who  required 
Cohortatio  ad  Gen-  ^o  eloquence,  no  skill  in  argumen- 
tiles,  8.  tatiye  speaking,  but  who  only  needed 

to  present  themselyes  pure  for  the  Diyine  Spirit  to  act 
upon,  in  order  that  the  diyine  plectrum  [an  instrument, 
usually  of  gold  or  iyory,  used  for  striJdng  the  lyre], 
coming  down  from  heayen,  acting  on  just  men  as  a 

Electrum  on  a  lyre  or  harp,  might  reyeal  to  us  the 
nowledge  of  diyme  and  heayenly  things." 
This  Athenian  philosopher,  who,  while  studying  the 
Athens.  —  Athena-  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  yiew  of 
goras,  A.D.  I60~ld0.  refuting  Christianity,  was  conyerted 
by  the  yery  writings  he  was  endeayouring  to  bring  into 
disrepute,  writes  (using  the  same  strange,  powerful 
metaphor  which  we  found  in  the  aboye  quotation  from 
Justm) :  "  The  prophets,  while  entranced  ...  by  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they 
gaye  utterance  to  what  was  wrought 
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in  them — ^the  Spirit  XLsmg  them  as  instniments  as  a 
flut«-plaver  might  blow  a  flute." 

This  lamons  writer  and  bishop  of  the  early  Chnrch 
Lyons.— Ireneeus,  was  connected  in  his  early  years 
A.D.  180.  with  Poly  carp,  the  pupil  of  Si  John. 

He  (to  choose  one  out  of  many  passages  of  his 
^Tritings  on  this  subject)  thus  writes  of  the  Apostles : — 

Contra  Han-.  Hi.  1.  *'^^  }^^^  ^ur  Lord  rc«e  f  rouDi 
the  dead,  and  they  [the  Apostles] 
were  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
hi^h,  they  were  filled  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
thmgs."     "  The  Apostles,  being  the  disciples  of  truth, 

Contra  Hc^,m.  5.  f^  ^^^^^  all  felsefiood,  though 
they  speak  accordmg  to  the  capacity 
of  their  hearers,  talking  blindly  with  the  blind." 

In  another  passage  this  Bishop  of  Lyons  of  the 
Contra  HcBr.U.2B.  jecond  centujtelk  US, "  The  Scrip- 
tures  are  perfect,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit." 

TertuUian,  perhaps  the  ablest — and,  had  it  not  been 
NORTH  Africa:  f.^/  ^^  unhfppy  choice  in  later 
Carthaob.— Tertul-  life  of  a  wild  and  perverted  form 
lian,  A.D.  200.  of    Christianity,    the    ^^reatest— of 

the  Latin  fathers,  calls  the  Holy  Scriptures  the 
Avoloaia,  xxxi  "  voices  of  God "  {voces  Dei),     Li 

^^^^  another  place  he  writes  that  "the 

four  Gospels  are  built  on  the  certain  basis  of  apostolical 
authority,  and  so  are  inspired  in  a  far  different  sense 
from  the  writings  of  the  spiritual  Christian.  All  the 
faithful,  it  is  true,  have  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  aJl  are 
not  Apostles." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  was  master  of  the  catechetical 
Boypt:  Albxan-  school  of  the  most  learned  city  of 
D  R I  A.-^c  1  e  m  e n  t,   the  world  at  the  end  of  the  second 

Alexandria,  A.D.  199  death  of  St.  John;  and  taught  in 
—200.  his  famous  school — as  did  well-nigh 

all  the  early  fathers  of  Christianity — ^the  doctrine  of 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture.  "  It  was  by  the 
p^j^  J  jj  masters  of  Israel,"  wrote  Clement, 

"  that  God  led  men  properly  to  the 
Messiah — speaking  to  them  in  the  Law,  tne  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets.  .  .  The  word  of  God,  disregarding 
Protr.  i.  6.  *^®  lifeless  instruments,   Se   lyre 

and  the  harp,  reduces  to  harmony 
.  .  .  man,  and  through  that  many-voiced  instrument 
makes  melody  to  GU)d,  and  says  to  man, '  Thou  art  my 
harp,  my  flute,  my  temple:  my  harp,  from  the  har« 
mony  [of  many  notes] ;  my  flute,  from  the  Spirit  that 
breatheth  through  thee;  my  temple,  from  the  word 
that  dwelleth  in  thee.'  Truly  of  man  the  Lord  wrouriit 
a  glorious  living  instrument,  after  the  fashion  of  His 
own  image — one  which  might  give  every  harmony  of 
God  tuneful  and  holy." 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus  (one  of  the  suburban  dis- 
RoMB.— Hippolytus  tricts  of  Bome),  a  most  learned  and 
of  Portus,  A.D.  218.  distinguished  writer  of  the  Italian 
Church  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  a  pupil 
of  Irenseus  of  Lyons,  in  one  of  his  treatises  preserved 
to  us,  expresses  himself  vei^  clearlv  and  with  singular 
force  on  this  subject.  Speakmg  of  the  Jewish  presets, 
he  writes,  "  These  blessed  men  .  .  .  spake  not  only  of 

De  AntichrUOo.  2.       ^^  !««*»  ^^^?^  ^  *Jj  F^^»*  ^^ 
future,  that  they  might  be  shown  to 

be  heralds  of  things  to  come,  not  for  a  time  merely,  but 

for  all  generations.    .    .    .    For  these  fathers,  having 

been  penected  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  and  worthily 

honoured  by  the  Wora  Himself,  were  brought  to  an 

inner  harmony  like  instruments ;  and  having  the  Word 

within  them  to  strike  the  notes,  by  Him  they  were 


moved,  and  announced  that  which  God  wrote.  For 
they  did  not  speak  of  their  own  power,  be  well  assured, 
nor  proclaim  that  which  they  wished  themselves,  but 
first  they  were  rightly  endowed  with  wisdom  by  the 
Word,  and  afterwards  well  foretaught  of  the  future 
by  visions,  and  then,  when  thus  assured,  spake  that 
which  was  revealed  to  them  by  God." 

The  Church,  while  condemning  the  errors  into  which 
Alexandria.— Ori-  the  great-hearted  Origen  fell,  still 
gen,  A.D.  230.  reads  in  every  age  with  reverence 

and  admiration  his  marvellous  and  brilliant  teaching. 
It  will  be  well  to  close  this  short  paper  on  a  great 
subject  with  two  or  three  extracts  from  this  famous 
Alexandrian  master,  on  the  subject  of  inspiration: 
De  PrincipUs,  Ub.  L    "  ^g  Holy  Spirit  inspired  each  of 

D«.».-^v A  *ne  Samts,  Prophets,  and  Apostles. 

Proamitum^L  _   .  The  sime  Spirit  was  pi^nt 

in  those  of  old  times  as  in  those  who  were  inspired 
at  the  coming  of  Christ."      "Christ,  the   Word  of 

y^  ij.    .  ..    ,  God,  was  in  Moses  and  the  pro- 

^JPnnxHpvts,  1.  ^^^^  ^^  v     g.^  g  j^^  ^^      ^^^ 

Proamium.L  ^^^    ^^    ^J  things."      Again,   in 

his   work    against    Celsus,  he  writes    the    following 

wise    and   beautiful   words: — "The    true  God   acted 

Co7Kr.Odwm.viL4.   <>?  the  prophets  to  enlighten  and 

strengthen  them,  and  not  to  cloud 
or  to  confuse  their  natural  powers  ....  for  the 
divine  messengers,  by  the  contact  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  their  soul,  so  to  speak,  gained  a  deeper  and 
a  clearer  intuition  of  spiritual  truth,  and  they  then 
became  more  perfect  men  as  well  as  wise  seers."  In 
one  of  Ids  homilies  Origen  does  not  hesitate  even 
Hom.inJer.:K^%     \  ^y    that     "there   is    nothi^, 

whether  in  the  Law  or  m  the 
Prophets,  in  the  Evangelists  or  in  the  Apostles,  which 
does  not  descend  from  tne  fulness  of  the  divine  majesty." 
This  gifted  teacher's  noble  words  on  the  way  in  which 
these  God-inspired  writings  should  be  read  aeserve  to 
be  graven  on  the  heart  of  every  Christian  believer: 

Horn,  in  Ex.  j±.  "^   ™.^«*    ""^   *^«°^  ^^^   V^ 

hearts,  for  no  one  can  listen  to 
the  word  of  God  .  .  .  unless  he  be  Loly  in  body 
and  spirit:  ...  no  one  can  enter  into  this  feast 
with  soiled  garments.  He  who  is  a  student  of  God's 
cr  •  At  ^  Q  oracles  must  place  himself  nnder 
flom.tnO«i.xi.3.  ^^^  teaching  of  God;  such  a  one 
must    seek    their    meaning    by   inquiry,    discussion, 

examination,  and,  which  is  greatest,  by  pmjer 

Prayer  is  the  most  necessary  qualification  for  the 
understanding  of  divine  things If,  then, 

Tu  P««w«,Vii  w  1A  ^®  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^®  ^'^^  patience, 
l?ePnncijw«,iv.l6.    ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^j^.  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

after  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  yet  remain  content 
in  some  things  to  know  only  in  part — even  as  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  ssdnts  and  angels,  attain  not  to 
an  understanding  of  all  things — our  patience  will 
be  rewarded,  our  prayer  answered,  and  our  faith  in- 
creased. So  let  us  not  be  weary  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
XT  J  r  ^^  tures  which  we  do  not  understand, 
Mom.inJ09.Tx.        ^^^  j^^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^g  according  to 

our  faith,  by  which  we  believe  that  all  Scripture,  being  i»- 
spiredhy  God,  isproJUdble*'  (Origen,  quoted  by Westcott). 

[For  many  other  early  patristic  references  on  this 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures^" 
see  the  exhaustive  paper  of  the  Begins  Professor  of 
Divinity  (Cambridge),  Canon  Westwtt,  in  his  Iniro- 
dudion  to  the  Study  oftlie  Gospels,  Appendix  C,  pp.  383 
—423,  upon  which  this  short  Excursus  is  mainly  nased.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE     EPISTLE     OF     PAUL     TO 

TITUS. 


L  Titus.— Among  the  early  Christian  leaders  of  the 
school  of  Paul,  Titos,  to  whom  one  of  the  three  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  the  Gentile  Apostle  was  addressed,  must 
have  occopied  a  prominent  position.  For  some  unknown 
reason  his  name  never  occurs  in  the  Acts  (save, 
perhaps,  in  the  doubtful  reference,  Acts  xviii.  7,  on 
which  see  below);  but  from  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  are  able  to  father  some 
notion  of  the  work  and  influence  of  this  mstinguished 
and  able  teacher  of  the  first  days. 

The  silence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  with  reference 
to  one  who  eyidently  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
days  when  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  being  laid,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry. 
Attempts  liave  been  made,  but  with  little  success,  to 
identify  Titus  with  one  or  other  of  the  characters  pro- 
minent in  the  Acts  story — ^with  Luke  himself,  for 
instance,  or  Silranus  (Silas).  The  only  possible  identi- 
fication, however,  is  with  the  "  Justus  of  Act«  xviii.  7, 
to  which  name,  in  some  of  the  older  authorities,  the 
name  "  TKtus "  is  prefixed.  The  circumstances,  as  far 
as  we  know  them,  connected  with  Justus  would  fit  in 
with  this  identification.  This  Justus  was,  like  Htus, 
dosely  connected  with  Corinth;  and,  like  Titus  too, 
was  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  attending  the  Jewish 
services  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.*  That  these  two 
were  identical  is  possible,  but  nothing  more. 

Titus  was  of  GtentOe  parentage,  and  probably  a  native 
of  Antioch — the  great  centre  of  that  early  Ckntile 
Christianity  of  which  St.  Paul  was  the  first  teacher, 
and,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  founder.  Some  time 
before  a.d.  50 — 51  the  master  and  scholar  had  come 
together.  Li  that  year  he  accompanied  Barnabas  and 
St  Paul  to  the  council  of  Apostles  and  elders  which 
was  convened  at  Jerusalem  to  consider  the  onestion  of 
the  general  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  result 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  charter  of  Gentile  freedom 
from  all  the  restraints  of  the  Jewish  law.  (See  Acts  xv. ; 
Gal.  ii.  1—^.)  From  this  time  (a.d.  50—51)  the  glad 
tidings  that  Christ  was  indeed  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles 
(Isa.  xlix.  6)  spread  through  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
Eurox>e  with  a  strange  and  marvellous  rapidity.  There 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  that  ^tus  was  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  tli^  promulgation  of  the  eospel  story  among 
the  peoples  that  had  mtherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in  tiiie 
shadow  of  death. 


The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  Titus' 
connection  with  St.  Paul : — 


Date. 


Before 
A.D.  50—51 


50-61 
54-65 

56 
67 

65-66 
66-67 


Emperor 
or  Rome. 


ClftttdiuB. 


Nero. 


Titus  meets  with  and  is  instructed 
bv  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  in  the  faith. 
(Comp.  Tit.  i.  4 :  "My  own  son  in 
the  faith. '') 

Titus  aooompanies  St.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  the  council  of  Apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. ; 
GaL  ii.  1). 

Probably  with  St.  Paul  during  part 
of  his  second  missionary  journey. 
He  is  evidently  well  known  to  the 
Galatjansy  from  the  familiar  refer- 
ence to  hmi  in  the  Epistle  to  that 
Church.  Perhaps  he  is  alluded  to 
in  Gal.  iii  5. 

With  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  Thence 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Corinth, 
probably  bearer  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xiL  18). 

With  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor. 
Tii.  6 — 15),  and  perhaps  with  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  if  identical  with 
Justus,  accOTding  to  the  reading  of 
some  of  the  older  authorities. 

Titus  is  superintending  presbyter  in 
Crete. 

At  Rome  with  St.  Paul;  thence 
sent  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

[IVadition  sneaks  of  Titus  as  return- 
ing from  Dalmatia  to  Crete,  where 
he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Gortyna.1 
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Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Gentile— was  the  one 
chosen  by  the  great  Apostle  in  very  early  days  as  the 
example  of  Christian  freedom  from  Jewish  rites  and 
customs.  At  first  the  pupil,  then  the  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  we  find  him,  in  the  brief  notices  in  the  Epistles, 
evidentlv  occu^yin^  a  position  quite  independent  of,  and 
in  no  wise  subject  to,  his  old  master.  He  is  St.  Paul's 
"brother,"  "companion,"  "fellow-labourer"  (2  Cor. 
viii.  22,  23);  St.  Paul's  trusted  and  honoured  friend. 
His  missions  of  investigation  and  love,  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  famous  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  were  apparently  undertaken  spontaneously, 
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TITUS. 


rather  than  bj  the  direction  of  a  superior  and  elder 
officer  of  the  Church.  (See,  for  instance,  2  Cor.  viii. 
6, 16, 17.)  Now  the  Acts  is  confessedly  a  very  early 
writing,  and  mnst  hare  been  put  forth  not  later  than 
A.D.  62—63;  would  it  not  be  very  probable  that,  in 
such  a  work,  so  prominent  a  Grentile,  who  had  publicly, 
with  St.  Paul's  consent,  held  himself  free  irom  idl 
Jewish    restraints,    and    by    his    prominent    example 

E reached  the  perfect  equauty  of  the  Grentiles  in  the 
inffdom  of  God — would  it  not  be  very  probable  that 
in  tne  Acts  the  name  and  work  of  such  a  person  would 
be  omitted  ?  The  fierce  hostility  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Jewish  race  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  this  very  teach- 
ing of  equality  is  well  known:  it  probably  compassed  in 
the  end  his  death.  The  gentle,  loving  spirit  of  St. 
Luke  while  telling  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  would  be 
likelv  to  avoid  such  passages  of  the  early  history  which 
would  tend  to  alienate  any.  (He  never,  for  instance, 
hints  at  such  scenes  as  the  GraJatian  Epistle,  chap,  ii., 
relates  so  graphically.)  This  same  spirit,  which  ever 
sought  to  win  rather  than  to  alienate,  induced  him, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the  famous  Gentile 
leader  Titus  at  a  period  when  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Circumcision  was  endeavouring  to 
compass  the  fall  of  St.  Paul  and  the  disruption  oi  the 
school  of  Gentile  Christianity. 

The  Holy  Spirit  loves  to  work,  we  know,  by  purely 
human  instruments — ^now  bv  the  tender  concihatory 
pen  of  a  Luke — ^now  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  Paul,  which 
refuses  to  recojifnise  danger,  or  to  acknowlec^  the 
possibility  of  failure. 

Later  on  the  appointment  of  the  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful Gentile  organiser  to  the  chief  superintendence 
of  the  churches  of  Crete  was  one  of  sii^^ular  fitness. 
"There  was,"  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "a  strange 
blending  of  races  and  religions  "  in  the  island  which 
boasted  the  possession  of  the  birthplace  of  Zens 
(Jupiter),  and  rejoiced  in  the  vile  mysteries  practised 
in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  There  were 
many  Jews  we  know  at  Crete,  but  the  Gentile  popula- 
tion, of  course,  far  outnumbered  them.  The  congre- 
gation seem  to  have  been  numerous  and  full  of  life,  out 
disorganised  and  troubled  with  disorder,  misrule,  and 
even  dishonoured  with  many  an  excess  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  Christian  profession.  Who  so  fitted 
to  restore  order  and  to  enforce  a  sterner  rule  in  such 
communities  as  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
worked  already  so  great  a  work  among  the  turbulent  and 
licentious  Christians  of  Corinth,  andhad  persuaded  by 
his  marvellous  skill  so  many  Gentile  cong^regations 
to  unite  in  helping  with  a  generous  liberali^  the 
pressing  needs  of  their  proud  and  haughty  Jewish 


brethren  who  disdained  themP  (See  the  Note  on 
chap.  i.  4.) 

After  the  year  A.D.  65—^6  the  story  of  l^tus  is  nn. 
certain.  We  know  he  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Eome, 
and  left  him  a^in  for  Dahnatia  (2  1^.  iv.  10). 

Then  traditionary  recollections  which  lingered  in 
Crete  tell  us  how  he  returned  from  Dalmatia  to  the 
island,  where  he  worked  long  and  presided  over  the 
churches,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  church 
of  Megalo-Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  wis 
dedicated  to  him.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  his  name  was 
still  revered,  and  his  memory  honoured.  The  name  of 
Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they 
fought  against  the  Venetians,  who  came  under  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark.  The  Yenetians  themselves, 
when  here,  seem  to  have  transferred  to  him  part  of  that 
respect  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
manifested  for  St.  Mark  alone.  During  the  oelebratioii 
of  several  great  festivals  of  the  Church  the  response  of 
the  Latin  dergy  of  Crete,  after  the  prayer  for  tne  Doge 
of  Yenice,  was,  Sancte  Marce  tu  nos  adjwHX, ;  but  after 
that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia,  Sonde  TUe  tu  noc 
adjwva  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  8t,  Paid). 

n.  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— After  a  formal 
salutation  and  greeting  St  Paul  reminds  l^tns  of  his 
special  work  in  Crete,  viz.,  that  the  government  of  the 
various  churches  must  be  properly  organised — ^a  body  of 
elders,  or  presbyters,  must  be  ordain^  and  set  over  the 
congregation.  The  qualifications  of  these  officers  are 
then  detailed.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  moral 
nature,  but  these  elders  must  also  possess  the  power 
necessary  for  teaching  and  iofluencing  such  a  people  as 
were  the  Cretans  (chap.  i.  1 — 16).  St.  Paul  passes  on  to 
the  special  kind  of  instruction  l^tus  and  the  elders  most 
impart  to  men  and  women  of  varied  ages,  sexes,  and 
ranks  in  the  Cretan  churches — to  ageamen,  to  aged 
women,  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  to  slaves — and  then 
proceeds  to  show  the  reason  why  such  instruction  most 
be  fi^ven.  Grod's  grace,  he  says,  has  i^peared  in  the 
worK  of  redemption,  bringing  salvation  to  all— old  or 
young,  free  or  slaves  (chap.  ii.  1 — 15).  St.  Paul  now 
points  out  to  Titus  how  the  Christian  oommunity  mnst 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  heathen  world.  There 
must  be  no  thought  of  rebellion  among  the  worshipp«« 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Again  he  enforces  these  smemn 
admonitions  by  an  appe^  to  the  loftiest  Christian  truths. 
He  closes  his  Letter  by  reminding  his  friend  that 
this  practical  teaching,  oased  on  gospel  truth,  must 
be  the  standard  of  instruction;  no  time  must  be  wasted 
on  useless  theological  questions.  A  few  personal 
requests  are  added  (chap.  iii.  1 — 15). 
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THE    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    TO 


TITUS. 


CHAPTER  I.— (i>  Paul,  a  servant  of 

Cha       i    1--4.   ^^    ^^^     ^^     apostle     of 

Ai^olic  ad-  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
drees  and  bless-  the  faith  of  God's  elect, 
^^'  and  the  acknowledging  of 

the  truth  which  is  after  godliness;  (^Tin^ 


1  Or, /or. 


hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world 
began ;  ^^^  but  hath  in  due  times  mani- 
fested his  word  through  preaching,  which 
is  committed  unto  me  according  to  the 
commandment    of   God    our    Saviour; 


(1)  Paul,  a  servant  of  Gkxl,  and  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.— The  titles  here  assumed  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  introductory  greeting  are  in  some  respects  slightly 
different  to  any  of  his  usual  designations.  In  the  other 
two  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  addressed  to  Timothy, 
St.  Paul  simply  styles  himself  **  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Possibly,  the  longer  and  more  formal  title  is 
here  adopted  because  his  relations  were  hardly  ever  of 
80  intimate  a  character  with  Titus  as  with  Timothy; 
the  latter  would  seem  to  have  held  the  position  of  St. 
Paulas  adopied  son,  (See  Note  below  on  verse  4,  "  To 
Titus.") 

According  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect.— The 
English  version  here  entirely  fails  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  preposition.  The  rendering  should 
be,  "for  (the  furtherance  of)  the  faith,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "the  object  of  my  (Paul's)  apostleship  was, 
that  through  my  instrumentality  tne  chosen  of  God 
should  believe."  The  whole  question  respecting  these 
"  elect,'*  or  "  chosen  of  Grod,"  is  surrounded  wim  deep 
mystery ;  three  or  four  guiding  thoughts  may,  however, 
be  safely  laid  down.  (1)  In  the  visible  world  such 
an  apparently  arbitrary  election  to  mpecial  ^ 
fortune,  happiness,  utterly  irrespective,  in*  the 
instance,  of  individual  merit,  does  exist.  This  is  dear 
to  all  of  us.  (2)  In  gpraee  we  are  distinctly  told  re- 
peatedly that  a  similar  election  exists,  and  our  own 
observation  certainlv  coincides  here  with  revelation. 
(3)  Such  election  m  no  case  seemingly  affects  our 
X>o8ition  here  as  free  agents ;  surrounded  with  the  most 
precious  privileges,  girted  with  much  Imowledge,  it  is 
possible,  as  we,  alas,  too  often  see,  deliberatelv  to  refuse 
the  good  and  to  choose  the  evil.  (4)  All  sucn  allusions 
to  the  "  elect "  as,  for  instance,  the  one  here  before  us, 
are  intended,  not  as  a  stumbling-block  for  the  believer, 
but  as  a  comfort  for  the  faitMul,  struggling  man  of 
Grod,  for  it  tells  him  how  the  Eternal  "  be£>re  the  ages" 
had  chosen  him  to  be  His  servant. 

And  the  aoknowledging  of  the  truth  which 
is  after  godliness. — More  accurately  rendered,  and 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  trtUh  which  ie  designed  for 
godliness,  or,  which  leadeth  to  godliness.  Here  the 
further  purpose  of  St.  Paul's  apostleship  is  specified. 
St.  Paul  was  appointed  an  Apostle  that  through  nim  the 
elect  of  Gk)d  might  believe  and  heed  "  the  truth  " — ^that 
truth,  the  knomedge  of  which  produces  as  its  fruit  in 
the  individual  a  hoh^,  useful  life. 

(2)  In  hope  of  eternal  life.— Better  transkted, 
resimg  on  the  hope  of  eternal  life.     The  connection  of 
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the  preceding  clauses  with  these  words  has  been  well 
summed  up  *.  "  The  Apostle's  calling  had  for  its  object 
the  faith  of  the  elect  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
and  the  basis  on  which  all  this  rested  was  the  hope  of 
eternal  life." 

Which  GkKl,  that  cannot  lie.— Possibly,  this 
singular  and  strong  expression  was  chosen  with  reference 
to  uie  peculiar  vice  of  the  Cretans,  over  whose  Church 
Titus  was  then  presiding.  (See  verse  12:  "One  of 
themselves,  even  a  project  of  their  own,  said.  The 
Cretians  are  alway  liars,") 

Promised  before  the  world  began.— More  ac- 
curately rendered, /rom  eternal  ages,  (See  2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
The  promise  of  eternal  life  was  the  result  of  a  divine 
purpose  fixed  from  eternity. 

(3)  But  hath  in  due  times.— Or  better,  bid  hath 
in  his  own  seasons — ^that  is,  in  the  fitting  seasons,  those 
fixed  by  Him  for  the  manifestation. 

Manifested  his  word.— That  is.  His  goepeL  (See 
Rom.  xvi  25.) 

Through  preaching.— Or,  in  the  preaching.  Paul 
does  not  shrink  from  calling  Mb  preaching  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  Word  or  the  gospel  of  G<Ki  was  to  be 
publicly  manifested,  because  he  was  conscious  thai 
he  was  divinely  instructed  in  the  secrets  of  the  eternal 
counsels. 

Which  is  committed  unto  me.— Literally,  with 
which  I  was  entrusted. 

According  to  the  commandment  of  God  our 
Saviour .^The  commandment  came  to  St.  Paul  direct 
from  God ;  we  have  several  intimations  of  this.  Amongst 
others,  on  the  Damascus  road,  when  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him;  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  in  the  ship, 
during  the  memorable  voya^  which  ended  with  ship> 
wreck;  in  the  visions  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1—^. 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  that  he  was 
entrusted  wiih  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  according  to 
the  commandment  of  Qod,  The  work  was  not  unaer- 
taken  by  him,  from  any  wHl  or  wish  of  his  own.  **  God 
our  Saviour "  in  this  place,  as  in  1  Tim.  i  1,  must  be 
understood  as  "  God  the  Father."  The  First  Person 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  fitly  possesses  the  title  of  '*  our 
Saviour,"  because  through  tne  death  of  His  deur  Son 
He  redeemed  us  from  death  and  made  us  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  The  Second  Person  of  the  Triniir  is  like- 
wise a  possessor  of  the  title,  because  He  shed  His 
blood  as  the  price  of  our  redemption.  The  epithet  of 
"  Saviour  "—the  title  just  given  to  the  Father,  in  the 
very  next  verse  ascribed  to  the  *'  Son  "—is  one  of  the 
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Opening  Greetings 


TITUS,  I. 


to  TUu8^ 


<^>  to  Titus,  mine  own  son  after  the 
common  faith:  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 


from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesna 
Christ  our  Saviour.     <*>  For  this  cause 


many  indications  we  possess  of  St.  Paul's  belief  that  tlie 
Son  was  eoual  to  the  Father  as  toucl)ing  'His  Godhead. 

W  To  Titus.— We  know  comparatively  little  of 
l^tos'  earlier  career.  In  the  Acts  he,  sinfipilarly 
enough,  is  never  mentioned;  for  what  knowledge  of 
him  we  possess  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  a  few 
casual  allusions  to  him  in  the  Epistles.  This  presbyter, 
in  charge  of  the  Cretan  Church,  was  a  Greek,  the 
son  of  Gentile  parents,  and  uncircumcised.  It  has 
been  suggested,  but  upon  very  slight  pounds,  that  his 
family  was  resident  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  He  owed  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  to  St.  Paul,  with  whom  ever 
after  he  seems  to  have  been  connected  by  ties  of  in- 
timate  friendship,  though  he  was  by  no  means  the 
Apostle's  constant  companion,  as  was  Timothy,  or  Silas, 
or  Luke.  He  was  witn  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  when 
they  went  up  together  to  Jerusalem  to  plead  for  Gentile 
liberty ;  but  in  no  other  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  is 
ho  directly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Apostle.  Only  during  the  Apostle's  long  residence  at 
Ephesus  (nearly  three  years)  Titus  appears  to  have  been, 
for  at  least  part  of  the  time,  closely  associated  with 
St.  Paul,  and  his  confidant  in  his  complicated  relations 
with  foreign  churches.  It  is  clear  that  during  this  long 
Ephesian  residence  he  was  drawn  into  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  St.  Paul,  who  then  had  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Titus'  varied  powers  and 
evident  skill  m  administration  and  in  dealing  with  men 
and  women. 

From  the  several  casual  notices  in  the  Second  Corin- 
thian Epistle,  we  gather  considerable  insight  into  the 
character  and  powers  of  the  Gentile  convert.  The 
Church  of  Corinth  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  of  all  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Paul  It 
was  soon,  however,  rent  asunder  by  party  divisions,  and 
was  ever  distracted  and  disturbed  by  moral  disorders 
among  its  members.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  great 
Greek  congregation  of  believers  was  full  of  life 
and  zeal  and  earnestness,  ready  evidently  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices  for  its  Master's  cause.  Delegated 
apparently  by  St.  Paul  to  restore  order  and  to  intro- 
dnce  a  severer  discipline  in  this  great  and  turbulent 
Christian  centre — ^the  example  for  good  or  for  evil 
to  so  many  smaller  and  less  important  churches — 
Titus  seems  to  have  fulfilled  with  rare  tact,  and  with 
admirable  prudence  and  wisdom,  his  difficult  mission. 
Amongst  other  works,  he  apparentlv  completed  the 
collection  St.  Paul  had  set  on  foot  in  the  various  Gentile 
churches  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 
His  services,  assisting  materially  to  bring  this  famous 
work  of  charity  to  a  successful  issue,  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  least  Aiziong  his  titles  to  St.  Paul's  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  The  great  importance  and  difficult 
nature  of  this  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem are  little  understood  or  thought  of  now.  Three 
weighty  points  connected  with  it  deserve  mention,^  as 
Titus'  special  task  it  probably  was  to  complete  and  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  (I)  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  public  relief  fund  ever  collected  to  help  a  foreign 
and  a  strange  race — the  first  of  a  long  line  of  gallimt 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  men  have  made  for  men  for  Christ's 
sake;  but  when  "Rtus,  at  St.  Paul's  bidding,  took 
charge  of  it,  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  Pagan 
world.  Hence  the  many  obstacles  which  appear  to  have 
cropped  up  so  perpetually  during  the  collection.  (2)  It 
was  the  right  himd  of  fellowship  offered  by  Gentile 


to  Jew.  It  was  the  welding  together,  by  an  unprece- 
dented act  of  kindness,  of  the  two  opposing  and  hostile 
elements  of  Christendom  into  one  Church.  (3)  It  was 
the  silent  yet  eloquent  protest  of  St.  Paul  and  his  school 
agiunst  the  attempted  communism  of  the  Church  of  the 
very  first  days — ^that  fatal  misunderstanding  of  some 
of  the  Master's  words  which  had  brought  ruin  and 
poverty  on  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  Titus  acted  as 
St.  Paul's  commissioner  in  the  matter — ^which  he  evi- 
dently successfully  completed.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  work  and  emplovment  from  this  period,  A.D.  57,  until 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  a.d.  65—^,  early  Christian 
history  being  silent  respecting  him.  In  these  nine  years 
of  restless  activity  and  burning  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  leaders,  Titus,  no  doubt,  did  his  part  without 
falling  short  of  his  early  promise ;  as  we  find  him 
a^ain,  in  the  last  years  of  his  old  master,  occupying  in 
the  Christian  community  a  post  so  high  and  responsible 
as  that  of  chief  presbyter  of  the  churches  of  ibhe 
wealthy  and  populous  island  of  Crete. 

Mine  own  son. — ^AUuding,  no  doubt,  to  the  relation 
between  them  in  religion.  St.  Paul  converted  Titus  to 
the  faith,  and  ever  after  Titus  stood  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
position  of  a  son  in  the  faith,  without  being  to  him 
what  Timothy  was  for  so  long  a  time — his  constant 
companion.  Titus  still  evident^  (see  preceding  Note) 
fiUea  with  St.  Paul  the  position  of  one  of  his  most 
trusty  disciples,  of  one  who  knew  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  his  master.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  Titii^  is 
somewhat  different  from  St.  Paul's  Itetter  to  Timothy. 
There  was  evidently  a  greater  intimacy  between  St. 
Paul  and  l^othy  than  between  the  Apostle  and 
Titus. 

Graoe,  meroy,  and  peace . .  .—Many  of  the  older 
authorities  omit  '*  mennr."     (See  Notes  on  1  l^m.  i.  2.) 

Our  Saviour.— This  expression  is  a  rare  one.  We 
find  it  only  in  these  Pastoral  Letters.  (See  Note  above 
on  St.  Paul's  using  it  also  of  the  "  Father.") 

(6)  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete.—  The 
"  cause  "  is  discussed  below.  Crete— over  whose  Chris- 
tian population  Titus  had  been  placed  by  St  Paul — ^was 
a  well-known  large  and  populous  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  lies  geographically  further  south  than  any 
of  the  European  islands,  and,  roughly  speaking,  almost 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  the  three  Cm  World 
continents — Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  We  identify  it  with 
the  Caphtor  of  the  Cld  TestMuent  (Deut.  ii.  23; 
Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7).  In  modem  tames  it  is 
known  by  us  as  Candia.  ^eir  early  it  was  the  scene  of 
an  advanced  civilisation.  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  mentaoned 
as  possessing  ninety  cities;  in  the  lUadhs  many  as  one 
hundred.  Metellus  added  it,  B.o.  69,  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  In  the  days  of  Augustus  it  was  united  into 
one  province  with  Cyrene.  It  abounded  with  Je?rB  of 
wealth  and  influence ;  this  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Philo  and  of  Josephus.  It  probably  received  the 
gospel  from  some  of  tnose  of  "  Crete  "  who  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  were  present  when  the  Spirit  was  poured 
on  the  Apostles  on  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  Kesur- 
rection  (Acts  ii.  11).  The  apparently  flourishing  state 
of  Christianity  on  the  island  at  this  time  was  in  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  residence  and  la]M>nrs 
among  them  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  whose  work 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  directed  to  preaching  the 
gospel  and  to  increasing  the  number  of  the  converts, 
I  which,  from  the  wordmg  of  verse  5,  was  evidently 
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Purpose  for  tohich  TUua  was  left 


TITUS,  I. 


in  Crete — to  ordain  Elders. 


left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shonldest 
Chap.  L  5-9.  set  in  order  the  things 
The  duties  of  that  are  wanting,^  and  or- 
b^',  VttS  dain  elders  in  every  city, 
Church.  as  I  had  appointed  thee: 


1  Or,  2^  WMloiUL 


(^^  if  any  be  blameless,  the  hnsband 
of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children, 
not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly.  ^^^  Tor 
a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the 
steward  of    God;    not    selfwilled,  not 


very  great,  elders  (presbyters)  being  required  in  every 
dty. 

The  task  of  organising  the  Church  had  been  left  for 
a  season.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  circnmstance  which 
snmmoned  the  old  Apostle  from  the  scene  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful  hibours.  He  left 
behind  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  disciples,  Titus — a 
tried  and  well-known  Christian  leader  of  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century — ^to  organise  the  church  life 
and  to  regcdate  the  teaching  of  the  powerful  and  nu- 
merous Cnristian  community  of  Crete. 

The  Epistle  addressed  to  Titus  contains  the  formal 
credentials  of  his  high  office,  stamping  all  his  acts 
with  the  great  name  and  authority  of  St.  Paul;  hence 
the  careftu  and  elaborate  phraseology  of  the  first  four 
verses.  Though  addressed  to  one,  they  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  and  read  often  amonff  the  elders  {pres- 
hyters)  and  deacons  in  the  various  churches.  St.  Taul 
wrote  the  Letter,  we  are  told,  when  on  his  way  to  Nicop- 
olis  to  winter ;  we  believe,  soon  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  die.  The  date  of 
this  Letter,  then,  would  be  A.D.  65  or  ^,  and  was  proba- 
bly written  from  some  place  in  Asia  "Mmor — ^perhaps 
Ephesus. 

That  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting.  —  These  words  explain  the 
"  cause  "  of  l^tns'  appointment  in  Crete.  The  "  things 
that  are  wanting  *'  were  what  St.  Paul  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  have  done  himself,  but  was  prevented  by  being 
hurried  away — ^f  or  him  the  end  was  nigh  at  hana.  These 
"  things  "  were  want  of  church  officials,  lack  of  church 
government,  want  of  cohesion  between  the  churches  of 
the  island — ^in  a  word,  there  was  plenty  of  Christian 
life,  but  no  Christian  organisation  as  yet  in  Crete.  It 
was  rather  a  number  of  Christian  brotherhoods  than 
one. 

And  ordain  elders  in  every  city.— The  num- 
ber of  presbyters  in  each  town  or  city  is  not  specified, 
but  is  left  to  Titus'  judgment.  We  Imow  that  m  some 
churches  there  were  certainly  several  of  these  presbyters 
(see  Acts  xiv.  23;  xv.  22).  The  words  " in  every  city" 
point  to  the  wide  extension  of  Christianity  at  that  early 
period  in  Crete. 

As  I  had  appointed  thee.— Or  better,  as  I  gave 
thee  directions.  These  presbyters  were  to  be  most 
carefully  selected,  according  to  the  special  instructions 
Titus  must  remember  St.  Paul  giving  him  in  this  im- 
portant matter  on  some  previous  occasion.  The  more 
urgent  of  these  qualifications  for  the  presbyteral  rank 
the  Apostle  now  repeats  for  Titus'  g^dance. 

(6)  If  any  be  blameless.— The  candidate  for  the 
holy  office  must  have  naueht  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  must 
be  of  such  a  character  tnat  no  one  could  bring  a  rea- 
sonable accusation  against  him.  Blameless  must  be  his 
life,  spotless  his  name.  As  it  has  been  well  said,  "  the 
office  of  presbyter  must  never  be  allowed  to  cover  or 
condone  damaged  reputations.'' 

The  husband  of  one  wife.— See  Notes  on  1  Tim. 
ill.  2. 

Having  faithftd  children.  —  Better,  believing 
children.  In  searching  out  these  presbyters,  whose 
eharge  would  involve  so  many  and  such  responsible 
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duties,  Titus  must  look  for  men  of  ripe  age.  There 
were  even  gprave  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the 
comparatively  young  to  this  office.  We  have  seen  how 
anxious  St.  Paul  was  for  Timothy,  his  well-known  and 
trusted  friend,  on  account  of  his  want  of  years.  Timothy 
must  have  been  at  least  approaching  fortv  years  of  age 
when  St.  Paul  warned  him  so  earnestly  of  his  behaviour 
and  his  life,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  These 
presiding  Cretan  elders  should  be  married  men,  with 
children  already,  so  to  speak,  grown  up. 

These  requirements  evidenUy  show  that  Christianity 
had  been  established  in  Crete  for  a  veiy  considerable 
I>eriod.  We  must  remember  some  thirty-three  years  had 
passed  since  that  memorable  Pentecost  feast  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  "  Cretes"  were  among  the  hearers  of  those 
marvellous  utterances  of  the  Spirit.  Besides  the 
children  of  the  candidates  for  the  presbyter's  office 
being  professing  Christians,  they  must  also  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  profligacy. 

"Not  aocused  of  riot. — More  accurately  rendered^ 
dissoluteness.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  "riot" 
implies  a  self-indulgent  or  even  a  reckless  expendi- 
ture. Such  careless  selfishness  well-nigh  always  enda 
in  profligacy.  In  the  case  of  men  m^ose  duties  in- 
cluded tne  superintendence  of  the  Church's  funds,  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  their  homes  and  families 
should  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  anything  like  that 
reckless  waste  or  extravagance  which  in  so  manv  casea 
imperceptibly  passes  into  dissoluteness  and  proffigacy. 

Or  unruly. — That  is,  disobedient  to  their  parents. 
If  the  presbvter  was  incapable  of  teaching  his  own 
children  obecuence  and  order,  what  hope  was  there  that 
his  influence  would  be  of  any  value  with  his  flock  P 
All  these  early  instructions  to  the  master-builders 
whose  task'  it  was  to  lay  the  early  storeys  of  the 
Christian  Temple  are  very  decisive  as  to  the  state  of 
St.  Paul's  mind;  and  we  must  not  forget  whence  St. 
Paul  directly  drew  his  wisdom.  The  Apostles  of  the 
Lord  never  seem  to  have  thought  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  of  the  future  devel^ng  into  a  caste  or 
order.  Anything  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
medieval  notion  of  church  government  than  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistles  to  l^motny  and  to  Titus  never  dreamed  of 
bmlding  up  a  priestlj  order  with  views,  thoughts,^ 
hopes,  and  joys  differing  from  those  of  the  ordmary 
worker  of  the  world.  St.  Paul's  presbyters  were  to  hb 
chosen,  among  other  qualities,  for  the  white  and  blame- 
less lives  of  their  f^ulies.  The  presbyter's  home  in 
Crete  and  Ephesus  must  supply  a  fair  pattern  for  the 
many  other  Christian  homes  in  that  luxurious,  disso- 
lute age  in  which  Titus  lived. 

(7)  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless.~There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  "  bishop  "  here  must  be  identified 
with  the  presbyter  of  verse  6.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  written  between  a.d.  63—67  these  terms 
are  clearly  applied  indifferently  to  the  same  person. 
The  title  presbyter  refers  to  tlie  gravity  and  dignity  of 
the  office ;  the  title  bishop  suggests  rather  the  duties 
which  belong  to  an  elder  of  the  church.  On  the 
question  of  bishops,  and  their  position  in  the  early 
Church,  see  Note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  where  the  grounds 
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The  QudUficationB 


TITUS,  L 


of  Eldan. 


soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,*no  striker, 
not  given  to  filthy  lucre ;  <®)  but  a  lover 
of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,^ 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;  <^)  holding 


a  lTiiii.a.& 

SOr.  in  tMcK- 
ing. 
1  Or,  good  tkfmgi. 


fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been 
taught,^  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers.     <^^>  For  there  are  many 


for  assuming  tliat  the  episcopal  order  was  formally 
introdaced  into  church  government  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  are 
discussed.  The  Christian  bishop,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  death  of  St.  ]?aul,  assumed  many  of 
the  functions  and  generally  discharged  the  duties  of 
government  which  were  exercised  by  the  Apostles 
during  their  lifetime.  The  presbyter — ^then  writes  St. 
Paul — seeing  he  is  appt)inted  an  overseer  or  bishop  (the 
use  of  the  latter  term  bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
is,  however,  premature),  as  &od*s  steward,  as  a  respon- 
sible administrator  of  the  House,  that  is,  6t  the  Church 
of  the  Living  Grod,  ought  indeed  be  blameless. 

Not  self  willed.— He  should  not  be  one  of  those 
self -loving  men  who  seeks  to  gratify  his  own  personal 
ends  in  the  first  place,  and  in  consequence  is  usually 
regrdless  of  others. 

Not  soon  angry.— Not  soon  provoked,  or  not 
irascible.  He  should  not  be  one  ever  read^  with  an 
angry,  hasty  word,  remembering  always  his  Master, 
"  who  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 

Not  given  to  wine.— While  the  presbyter  is  not 
to  be  chosen  on  account  of  anj  stem  austerities  or  rigid 
asceticism  he  mav  have  practised,  he  must  be  known  as 
one  "  temperate,   moderate,  self-denying. 

No  striker.— Not  a  brawler.  No  man  of  God — 
above  all  things,  no  one  holding  office  in  the  church — 
should  ever,  even  under  sore  provocation,  so  for  forget 
himself  as  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  fellow. 

Not  given  to  filthy  lucre.— The  presbyter 
of  the  House  of  God  must  be  above  all  dreaming  of 
mean  and  paltry  gains.  He  who  is  to  administer  the 
alms  devoted  to  Qod  must  surely  do  it  with  clean 
hands.  There  is,  too,  another  and  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  words.  The  presbvter  whose  mind  is  at  all  devoted 
to  the  amassing  of  gold  is  too  preoccupied  to  be  able 
to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  those  high  things  of  Grod 
committed  to  his  charge,  among  which  one  of  his  most 
important  duties  is  to  instruct  the  flock. 

(B)  But  a  lover  of  hospitality.— It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  hospitality  would  be  especially 
shown  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  when 
Christians  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  were 
received  kindly  and  forwarded  on  their  journey  by  their 
brethren ;  but  the  direction  of  St.  Paul  has  that  broader 
signification,  so  beautifully  worded  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  whore  we  are  told  not  to  be  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertuned 
angels  unawares  (Heb.  xiiL  2). 

A  lover  of  good  men. — ^Although  this  ren- 
dering  is  possible,  still  it  is  better  to  understand  the 
Greek  word  here  as  alluding  to  a  virtue  differing 
from  the  "  hospitality "  just  mentioned.  **  A  lover 
of  good"  or  benevolence  generally;  the  appellation 
points  here  to  that  large  heart  which  finds  room  for 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  generous. 

Sober. — Better  rendered,  self-restrained.  In  this 
expressive  word  {sophrona)  mastery  of  self  is  especially 
implied — ^that  self-command  whidi  wisely  regulates 
pleasures  and  passions. 

Just.— Or,  righteous.  The  man  who  is  just  (dihaios) 
is  one  who  tries  strictly  to  perform  his  duties  towards 
men—ihe  duties  which    integrity   and  justice  seem 


imperatively  to  ask  from  him  in  his  relations  with  his 
neighbour. 

Moly. — The  man  who  is  holy  studies  to  be  true  and 
faithful  in  his  relations  to  God,  which  duties  with  us 
largely  consist  in  keeping  pure  our  bodies,  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Whue  the  **  just "  man  struggles 


*  holy"  man  aims  at 
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after  uprightness  before  men,  the  ' 
a  holy  purity  before  God. 

Temperate.— This  virtue  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  usual  and  more  limited  sense  which  has  been 
alreadv  specified  in  "not  given  to  wine"  of  the 
preceding  verse,  but  signifies  the  being  temperate-^ 
moderate  in  all  things.  The  model  presbyter,  tne  ruler 
of  a  congre^tion  ot  Christians,  not  only  must  be  able 
to  control  ms  tongue,  his  eyes,  his  hands,  but  must 
show  a  just  and  wise  moderation  even  in  pressing  things 
which  of  themselves  are  excellent.  To  do  his  Master's 
work  efficiently,  he  must  be  able  at  all  times  to 
command  himself — ^to  perform  that  most  difficult  of  aU 
tasks,  the  tempering  zeal  with  discretion. 

(9)  Holding  fast  the  faithftil  word  as  he 
hath  been  taught. — More  literally,  according  to  the 
teaching ;  but  the  English  version  gives  the  sense  clearly 
and  exactly.  The  elder  must,  St.  Paul  says,  hold  fast 
the  faithful  word  or  saying ;  or,  in  other  words,  must 
steadily  adhere  to  that  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  brother  Apostles.  So  St.  Pam  pressed 
on  Timothy,  the  chief  presbyter  of  Ephesus,  *'  to  hold 
the  pattern  of  sound  words  which  thou  heardest  from 
me "  (2  T^.  i.  13) ;  and  again,  "  But  continue  thou 
in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
them"  (2  Tim.  iii.  14).  Here  "the  faithful  saying," 
that  formulary  so  common  in  the  Epistles  to  Timomj 
and  to  l^tus,  and  which  we  have  generally  explained 
as  including  the  great  Christian  watchwords  of  the 
faith,  echoes  probably  of  sayings  of  Christ,  taken  up 
and  expanded  Dv  His  chosen  servants,  and  then  adopted 
in  the  various  cnurches  and  woven  into  the  tapestry  of 
the  earliest  liturgies — ^now,  possibly,  after  a  lorm  like 
the  "  comfortable  words"  of  our  Communion  Service, 
now  into  a  creed,  now  into  a  hynm,  but  in  one  shape  or 
other  thoroughly  well  known  and  loved  in  the  different 
congregations — ^here  the  faithful  word  or  saying  seems 
to  include  aU  the  faithful  sayings,  and  denotes  generally 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles. 

To  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 
— ^Two  special  purposes  are  specified  for  which  the 
"sound  doctrine"  which  the  elder  will  acquire  by 
steadfast  application  may  be  used.  The  first,  with  the 
sound,  healthy  teaching — sound,  healthy,  practical,  com- 
pared with  thiat  sickly,  morbid,  and  unpractical  teaching 
of  those  gainsayers  of  whom  he  is  going  to  speak— he 
is  to  exhort  the  adversaries ;  secondly,  with  the  same 
true  words  he  is  to  confute  their  arguments.  Chrysostom 
well  remarks  "  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  contend 
with  adversaries,  and  is  not  able  to  demolish  their 
arguments,  is  far  from  the  teacher's  chair." 

(10)  For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers.— Nominally  in  the  con^ 
gregations  of  Christians,  but  in  reality  refusin|r  aU 
obedience,  acting  for  themselves,  factious,  insubordinate. 
Titus  would,  aSas,  discover  many  such;  these  often 
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tmmly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
ciiap.  i.  10—16.  speciallytheyof  thecircum- 
The  Cretan  chal  cision:  W  whose  mouths 
^^**^*^-  must  be  stopped,  who  sub- 

vert whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 
they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 


(1^)  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said,  The  Cretians  are  alway 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  ^^^^  This 
witness  is  true.  Wherefore  rebuke  them 
sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the 
faith;    t^*^  not  giving  heed  to  Jewish 


would  be  f onnd  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  of  fluent  and 
deceptive  speech,  and  would  deceive  manj.  Professor 
Reynolds  characterises  such  restless,  uneasy  spirits  as 
loquacious,  restless  talkers,  **  who  must  say  something, 
and  who  have  broken  the  peace  of  many  a  home  and 
shattered  the  prosperity  of  many  a  church;  the  multi- 
tude  of  teachers  who  have  nothmg  true  to  say  is  the 
curse  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod." 

Specially  they  of  the  circumcision.— Here 
St.  Paul  points  out  to  Titus  where  he  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  hostility.  These  unhappy  men  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  the  stem  and  rigid  Jewish  party 
who  hated  with  a  bitter  hate  all  the  foUowers  of  the 
Nazarene,  but  were  of  the  number  of  those  sleepless 
opponents  of  St.  Paul  and  his  school — the  Judaising 
CJhristians. 

(11)  Whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who 
subvert  whole  houses.— The  translation  should 
run  here,  seeing  they  stthvert,  &c.  There  was,  indeed, 
grave  cause  why  these  men  should  be  put  to  silence; 
the  mischief  they  were  doing  in  Crete  to  the  Christian 
cause  was  incalculable.  It  was  no  longer  individuals 
that  their  poisonous  teaching  affected,  but  they  were 
undermining  the  faith  of  whole  families.  For  an 
example  how  Titus  and  his  presbyters  were  to  stop  the 
moutns  of  these  teachers  of  what  was  false,  compare 
Matt.  xxii.  34 — 46,  where  the  Lord,  by  His  wise,  power- 
ful, yet  gentle  words,  first  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence, 
and  then  so  answered  the  Pharisees  that  "neither 
durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  Him  any  more 
questions." 

Teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake.— Here  St.  Paul  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  when  he  shows  what  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
these  ''teachers'"  life.  It  was  a  mean  and  sordid 
ambition,  after  all — ^merely  base  gain.  When  this  is 
the  main  object  of  a  religious  teacher's  life,  his  teaching 
naturally  accommodates  itself  to  men's  tastes.  He 
forgets  the  Divine  Giver  of  his  commission,  and  in  his 
thirst  for  the  popularity  which  brings  with  it  ffold,  his 
true  work,  as  the  faithful  watchman  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  is  forgotten  and  ignored. 

(12)  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said.— St.  Paul  had  spoken  (verses  10, 
11)  in  the  severest  terms  of  certain  influential  members 
of  the  Cretan  Church ;  he  had  even  alluded  to  their 
disastrous  teaching  ruining  whole  families,  evidently 
implying  that  he  had  perceived  among  the  Cretans  a 
readiness  to  welcome  a  teaching  whidi  countenanced 
a  laxer  moral  tone,  the  invariame  result  of  perverted 
doctrine;  and  now  he  supports  his  own  condemning 
words  by  a  reference  to  a  well-known  Cretan  poet — to 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  even  honoured 
by  them  as  a  god.  The  verse  quoted  is  an  hexameter, 
written  by  the  famous  Epimenides,  of  Gnossus,  in 
Crete.  Me  flourished  some  600  years  B.C.,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  strange  age  of  150  years  or  more. 
He  appears  to  have  deserved  8ie  title  of  prophet  in  its 
fullest  sense — ^Plato  speaking  of  him  as  a  '*  divine 
man,"  and  Cicero  coupling  him  with  the  Erythsean 
SibyL    The  first  three  words  were  well  known,  and 
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even  used  by  Callimachus  in  his  hymn  to  Zeus, 
"  Cretans  always  liars."  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  the 
poem  where  the  verse  occurs  is  one  of  the  several 
instances  which  we  meet  with  in  his  writings  indicating 
his  familiarity  with  profane  literature.  Tne  quotation, 
occurring  as  it  does  m  the  midst  of  an  inspired  writing, 
was  the  occasion  of  Calvin's  wise,  brave  words,  which 
style  those  who  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
learning  and  research  of  profane  writers  as  super- 
stitious. Nothing  wise  and  learned,  he  says,  should  be 
rejected,  even  though  it  proceed  "  ab  impiis." 

The  Oretians  are  alway  liars.— This  terrible 
estimate  of  the  national  Cretan  character  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  many  profane  writers, 
such  as  Callimachus,  Plato,  Polybius,  Ovid,  Sm,  The 
very  word  "to  Cretize"  (kretizein),  or  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Cretan,  was  invented  as  a  word  synonymous 
with  "  to  deceive,"  "  to  utter  a  lie ;"  lust  as  corirUhiazein, 
"  to  play  the  part  of  a  Corinthian,'^  signified  to  commit 
a  stul  darker  moral  offence.  Some  writers  suggest 
that  this  despicable  vice  of  lying  was  received  as  a 
bequest  from  the  early  Phcenician  colonists. 

£vil  beasts. — These  words  refer  to  their  wild,  fierce 
nature,  their  ferocity,  their  love  of  cruelty. 

Slow  bellies.— Kather,  idle  bellies.  These  terms 
paint  with  sharp  accuracy  another  of  the  evil  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cretan  peoples — their  dull  gluttony,  their 
slothful  sensuality.  The  words  are  used  especially  of 
those  who,  by  indulging  their  bodily  appetites,  become 
corpulent  ana  indolent. 

(13)  This  witness  is  true.— St.  Paul  emphatically 
here  endorses  the  very  severe  judgment  which  their  own 
great  prophet-poet  liad  written  on  the  national  Cretan 
character.  He  (St.  Paul)  had  lived  long  enough  in  their 
midst  to  be  able  to  bear  his  mve  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Epimenides'  words.  He  had  witnessed  the 
sad  havoc  m  Christian  life  which  their  evil  national 
propensities  had  caused. 

Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith.— Some  render,  where- 
fore confute,  that  is  to  say,  set  them  right,  sharply 
(apotomds).  The  substantive  apotomia,  translatea  in 
the  English  version  **  severity,"  is  used  in  the  passage 
about  Bie  "wild  olive  tree"  (Bom.  xL  22).  As  a 
surgeon's  knife  cuts  away  the  diseased  and  mortifying 
flesh,  so  must  the  words  and  discipline  of  Titus, 
the  Apoi^tle's  representative  in  Crete,  sharply  rebuke, 
and,  if  need  be,  punish  the  sinning  members  of 
the  congregation.  N'ot  merely  the  false  teachers — 
the  deceivers  —  are  referred  to  here,  but  also  the 
deceived,  those  whole  households  mentioned  in  verse 
11 ;  and  the  object  of  this  severity  in  words  and 
acte  was  that  the  lapsed,  the  doctrinaUy  and  morally 
sick,  among  the  Cretan  Christians,  should  be  restered 
te  health  again;  and  the  sound  state  of  faith  and 
practice  would,  St.  Paul  proceeded  te  show,  consist  in 
"  the  rejection  of  Jewish  fables  and  the  commandmente 
of  these  men." 

(1^)  Not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables.— 
Such  as  we  now  find  embodied  in  l^e  Talmud.  (See 
Note  on  1  1^.  L  4.)     The  oral  law  and  traditional 
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fables,  and  commandments  of  men,  that 
turn  from  the  truth.  <^>  Unto  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure :  but  unto  them  that 
are  defiled  and  unbelieying  is  nothing 
pure;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience 
is  defiled,    <i«)  They  profess  that  they 


lOTtVOfd  (unudo- 


know  Gk)d ;  but  in  works  they  deny  Wrn^ 
being  abominable,  and  disobedient,  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate.^ 

CHAPTER  n.— (1)  But  speak  thou 
the  things  which  become  sound  doc- 


interpretations  and  glosses  bad,  to  a  great  measure, 
obscured  the  original  simple  text.  The  Israelite  of  tbe 
time  of  St.  Pau^  trained  m  tbe  stricter  Jewisb  schools, 
was  taught  that  tbe  way  to  win  tbe  approval  of  tbe 
Most  High  was  through  tbe  observance  of  countless 
ceremonies  and  tbe  practice  of  an  elaborate  rituaL 

And  commancunents  of  men.— Tbe  nature  of 
these  commandments  we  gather  from  the  words  of 
tbe  next  (tbe  15th)  Terse.  Thej  seem  to  have  been 
on  tbe  subject  of  abstinence  from  meats  and  from 
other  things  created  by  God  for  tbe  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  The  directions  of  St.  Paul  here  are, 
in  spirit,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Lord's  teaching 
at  Jerusalem,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  1 — 9.  St.  Paul's 
dread  of  this  kind  of  asceticism  and  of  tbe  peculiar 
school  of  teaching,  then  so  popular  among  the  Jews, 
which  enjoined  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual  and 
obserrance,  which  pronounced  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  tbe  Eternal  the  practice  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
minute  and  triflins^,  was  grounded  upon  a  fear — ^too 
often,  alas,  Terified— lest  with  tbe  observance  of  the 
ritual,  and  the  careful  practice  of  tbe  ceremonies  and 
rites,  tbe  moral  law  should  be  lost  si^bt  of.  With  this 
school  a  holy  life  consisted  rather  m  observing  care- 
fully a  ritual,  than  in  living  justly,  nobly,  generously. 

(15)  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.— The 
spirit  of  this  famous  sa^g  of  St.  Paul,  occurring  almost 
in  the  same  laqgnage  m  uie  Roman  Letter  (du^p.  xiv. 
^U}i  was  tne  grounciworK  oi  mucn  oi  uie  vjentiie  Apostle  s 
teaching.  The  words  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  above  referred 
to  (Matt.  XV.  2  and  11)  contain  tbe  same  grand 
truth.  **  All  things  "  include  much  besides  mere  food 
— ^in  a  word,  include  all  acts  connected  with  every-day 
life  which  in  themselves  are  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which  derive  their  colouring 
of  good  or  evil  solely  from  the  doer  of  the  act.  Bengd 
weU  sums  this  up  in  his  **  omnia  externa  eis,  qui  inms 
sunt  mundi,  munda  sunt." 

But  unto  them  that  are  defiled  and  un- 
believing is  nothing  pure.—Here,  as  so  often  in 
ibese  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  last  utterance,  so  to  speak, 
of  that  grand  life  of  St.  Paul's,  purity  and  sound  doctrine 
are  inseparable.  Here  "the  defiled,"  "the  noUuted," 
we  are  told,  are  the  unbelieving;  and  to  these,  the 
Apostle  says,  nothing  is  pure.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
(rod's  creation  impure  or  evil — the  evil  and  impurity 
are  in  the  mind  ana  heart  of  men;  these  ma^,  ana  often 
do,  defile  and  make  impure  tbe  choicest  gifts  of  Gk>d's 
creation.  One  word  is  still  left  to  be  said  on  the  teaching 
of  this  memorable  verse.  Who  are  tbe  yure  to  whom 
all  things  are  pureP  Only  those  in  this  world  who 
have  sought  cleansing  by  faith  in  tbe  precious  blood  of 
Christ. 

But  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  de- 
filed.—Here  St.  Paul  defines  exactly  tbe  sphere  over 
which  the  moral  defilement  of  these  hapless  ones,  who 
belong  to  the  Christian  company,  alas,  only  in  name, 
extends — the  mind  and  conscience.  The  first  of  these — 
the  mind — is  tbe  willing  as  well  as  tbe  thinking  part  of 
man,  as  it  has  been  well  defined  tbe  human  spirit 
(pnewma)  in  one  of  its  aspects,  not  simply  qwtienus 
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eogiiat  et  iwleUigU,  but  also  qucdenus  vulL  Defilement 
of  this  mind  {notu)  means  that  the  thoughts,  wishes, 
purposes,  activities,  are  all  stained  and  debased.  Tbe 
second  of  these— the  conscience  (suneidesis) — ^is  the 
moral  consciousness  within,  that  which  is  ever  bringing 
up  the  memory  of  the  past,  with  its  omissions  and  com- 
nussions,  its  errors,  its  cruel,  heartless  unldndnesa,  its 
selfish  disregard  of  others.  When  this  is  defiled,  then 
this  last  sa&guard  of  tbe  soul  is  broken  down.  The 
man  and  woman  of  the  defiled  conscience  is  self-satisfied, 
hard,  impenitent  to  the  last. 

(16)  They  profess  that  they  know  Gk>d ;  but 
in  works  they  deny  him.— These  bitter  foes  to 
the  truth,  Titus  must  remember,  will  present  them- 
selves under  the  guise  of  friends.  They  will  rank 
themselves  in  the  Christian  company  openly,  with  their 
lips  confessing  Gkd,  but  in  their  way  of  life,  in  thebr 
acts,  practicalTir  denving  tbe  yqxj  things  thev  were  so 
cardhil  to  affirm  witn  their  lips ;  in  other  words,  taking 
back,  withdrawing,  the  solemn  declaration  of  faith  they 
had  been  making. 

Being  abominable. — This  is  tbe  only  place  where 
this  strong  expression  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  signifies  tnat  tbe  life  and  actions  of  these  men, 
who  professed  to  be  His  servants,  had  made  them  hate- 
ful in  the  sight  of  Gk)d. 

And  diK>bedient.— Eebellious  and  opposed  to  all 
law  and  order  would  Titus  find  them. 

And  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.— 
As  a  consequence  of  their  hypocritical,  selfish,  defiled 
life,  these  men,  when  any  gooa  and  noble  work  had  to 
be  done,  were  simply  useless,  worthless ;  and  to  teachers 
of  this  kind  were  many  of  the  Cretan  believers  content 
to  go  for  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  and  practice. 

n. 

0)  But  speak  thou  the  things  whi  o^i  become 
sound  doctrine. — To  introduce  a  regular  organisation 
and  the  principle  of  a  central  church  government 
into  the  numerous  but  scattered  Christian  congrega- 
iions  in  Crete  was  Titus'  first  work.  The  second  and 
equally  weighty  mission  tbe  Apostle  Paul  charged  bim 
to  execute  was  tbe  refutation  of  a  school  of  professed 
Christian  teachers,  who  were  promulgating  doctrines 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
brother  Apostles,  and  were  alw>,  by  their  example  and 
lives,  fatally  lowering  the  tone  of  Christian  life.  It  was 
to  the  latter  point — ^the  evil  moral  influence  of  these 
teachers — ^that  tbe  attcoition  of  Titus  was  espedallv 
directed.  False  doctrinal  teaching  was  bringing  f  orw 
already  its  sure  fruit,  in  tbe  form  of  a  life  utterly  unlike 
the  pattern  life  of  the  Master.  In  contrast  to  tins 
erroneous  and  misleading  teaching,  Titus  is  directed  to 
exhort  the  varied  ages,  the  different  sexes,  the  bond  and 
tbe  free,  to  live  lives  which  will  bring  no  dishonour 
upon  their  Christian  profession.  The  strictly  practical 
nature  of  these  charges  is  remarkable.  Before  touching 
upon  doctrine,  he  presses  home  to  these  various  ages 
and  ranks  the  necessity  of  a  quiet,  useful  life,  llie 
"  sound  doctrine"  by  which  Titus  was  bidden  to  regulate 
his  teaching  is  an  expression  peculiar  to  these  Pf^toial 
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JSxhort  the  Younger. 


irine :  <^J  that  the  aged  men  be  sober,^ 
Chap.  ii.  1-6.  &^^®>  temperate,  sound  in 
Charges  to  pri-  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience. 
^?i?  members  (3)  The  aged  women  like- 

of  the  Church ;       •  ^    xv   a  ^r       r     •      i.  i. 

wise,  that  they  be  in  beha- 


1  Or,  viif(kmL 
3  Or,  My  wo- 


8  Or,   make- 
4  0r,ip<ML 


yiour  as  becometh  holiness,^  not  false 
accusers,*  not  given  to  much  wine, 
teachers  of  good  things ;  (*>  that  they 
may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,* 
to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their 


Epistles  (see  Note  on  1 1^.  i.  10),  and  stands  in  dear 
contrast  to  the  sicklv,  unhealthy  teaching,  fanoifol  and 
f  aLse,  of  the  misleading  teachers  of  Crete. 

(2)  That  the  aged  men.— Not  presbyters,  or  elders, 
in  an  official  sense,  bnt  simply  the  ''old  men"  in  the 
congregations. 

Be  sober.— In  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  bare 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  would  give.  Let  the  elder 
men  be  ''thoughtful,"  in  contrast  with  the  thought- 
lessness of  careless  youth. 

Grave.— And  quietly  earnest,  in  contrast  with  all 
passion  and  undue  excitability. 

Temperate.— Discreet,  or  aelf-reairained,  would  be  a 
better  rendering  for  the  Greek  word. 

Sound  in  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience.— 
Here  Paul  the  aged  sums  up  for  the  aged  men  of 
Crete  in  these  three  words,  so  well  known  bj  all  his 
devoted  hearers  then,  by  all  the  devout  students  of  his 
theolo^  in  subsequent  ages,  the  gpreat  principles  out 
of  wmch  the  true  sunt  Ufe  springs — ^faith,  love, 
patience.  In  the  famous  Pauline  trilogy  of  virtues, 
in  this  place,  "patience"  takes  the  place  of  hope, 
because  this  brave  patience,  this  enduring  fortztude, 
-especially  becomes  the  old  man  waiting  for  death. 
In  respect  to  tbese  "  three"  they  must  be  hcMilthy,  sound. 
The  futh  must  not  be  adulterated  with  superstitions — 
the  love  must  be  chivalrous,  not  sentimental.  It  must 
be  no  partisan  feeling,  but  a  tender  affection,  broad  and 
inclusive,  as  was  St.  Paul's  and  his  Master  Christ's.  The 
patience  must  be  no  mere  tame  acquiescence  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable,  but  must  be  brave,  enduring, 
suffering — ^if  suffering  comes — ^f  or  the  Lord's  sake  witii 
41  smile  on  the  lips.  "Not  without  reason,"  writes 
Calvin,  "  does  St.  Paul  include  in  these  three  the  sum 
of  Chfistian  perfections."  It  is  with  "faith  "  that  we 
worship  God — no  prayer,  no  work  of  piety,  can  be 
severed  from  "  faith."  "  Love"  spreads  its  wings  over 
ail  our  duties  to  our  neighbour ;  and  "patience "  must 
ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  both  "  faith  "  and  "  love." 
Without "  patience  "  could  '^  faith  "  hardly  endure ;  and 
the  affronts  and  unkindnesses  of  the  world  would, 
without  this  high  virtue  of  patience,  soon  deaden  and 
•even  destroy  **  fove." 

(3)  The  aged  women  likewise.— St.  Paul,  faithful 
to  what  had  now  become  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  equal  position  oi  women  in  the  city 
of  God,  fellow-heirs  with  men  in  the  citizenship  of 
the  city  which  hath  foundations,  proceeds  to  remind 
the  elder  women  of  Crete  of  their  own  high  duties 
in  the  company  of  believere.  They  now— the  women — 
must  rememller  that  the  position  which  Christ  and 
His  disciples  had  claimed  lor  them  in  the  world  was 
not  without  its  grave  responsibilities.  These  aged 
women  of  the  flodk,  like  the  eldera  just  exhorted,  had 
4Jso  much  to  do  for  Christ. 

That  they  be  in  behaviour  as  becometh  hoU- 
nesa. — That  is,  that  they  should  show  themselves  as 
it  becometh  holiness ;  or,  more  literally,  in  demeanowr 
reverend.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "in  behaviour," 
or  "in  demeanour,"  includes  dress,  appearance,  con- 
versation, manner;  indudee  an  outward  denortment 
dependent  on  someUung  more  intemaL     Tne  elder 
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Christian  woman  in  her  whole  bearing  should  exhibit 
a  certain  dignity  of  sacred  demeanour;  there  should  be 
something  in  her  general  appearance,  in  her  dress, 
in  her  speech,  in  her  every-day  behaviour,  which  the 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  sister  could  respect  and 
reverence— an  ideal  she  might  hope  one  day,  if  the 
Master  spared  her  so  long,  nerseli  to  reach.  For  an 
admirable  gloss  on  these  words,  see  1  Tim.  ii.  9, 10. 

Not  false  accusers.- Or  better,  perhaps,  not 
slanderers.  St.  Paul  knew  well  how  easily  old  age  yields 
itself  to  this  temptation.  Old  age  is  at  tunes  intolerant, 
censorious,  even  oitter,  forgetful  especially  of  the  days 
of  youth ;  but  Christ's  aged  saints  must  use  their  voice 
for  better  things  than  these. 

Not  given  to  much  wine.— This  warning  was 
probably  caJled  for,  owing  to  the  evil  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Cretans. 

Teachers  of  good  things.— Or,  teachers  of  what 
is  good.  Beza's  rendering,  " mistresses ^of  honour" 
{honestaUs  magistrcs),  is  singular  and  expressive.  This 
does  not  mean  that  these  i^ed  women  should  occupy 
the  place  of  public  instructresses,  but  that  they  shoulo, 
by  here  and  there  speaking  a  kind  warning  word,  and, 
better  still,  by  the  golden  silence  of  a  useful  honoured 
life,  teach  their  younger  sisters  lessons  of  truth  and 
f aitii  and  love. 

(i)  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women 
to  be  sober. — ^Better  rendered,  simply,  that  they  may 
teach  (or  school)  the  young  women,  omitting  the  words 
"to  be  sober."  In  l4>hesus  the  representative  of  the 
Apostle  was  directea  himself  to  exhort  the  younger 
women ;  very  likely  the  same  charge  being  given  here  to 
the  aged  women  of  the  congregations  was  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  Cretan  Christian,  which  called  not  only  for 
more  practical  and  homely,  but  also  for  more  individual, 
exhortations.  So  here  tnis  special  work  was  left  for 
the  elder  women  among  the  faithful  to  carry  out.  Such 
a  reformation,  not  only  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  the  individual  life  and  conversation,  as  St. 
Paul  desired  to  see  in  Crete,  would  never  be  brought 
aboutbya  sermon,  or  even  by  many  sermons,  however  elo- 
quent and  earnest,  from  Titus.  It  would  be  a  matter 
requiring  long  time  and  patience,  and  would,  as  observed 
above,  rather  follow  as  the  result  of  patient  individual 
effort  and  holy  example. 

To  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their 
children. — There  was  eyidently  in  Crete  a  feverish 
longing  for  excitement,  for  novelty  in  religious  teaclung; 
hence  the  demand  for,  and  consequent  supply  of,  the 
"  fables  "  and  "  commandments  of  men  "  spoken  of  in 
chap.  i.  Ii,  Women  as  well  as  men  preferred  rather 
to  do  something  for  religion  and  for  God,  and  thus  to 
wipe  out  past  transgressions,  and  perhaps  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  future  licence.  They  preferred  the  rigid 
and  often  difficult  observance  of  the  elaborate  ritual,  "the 
tithing  of  the  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,"  to  quietly 
and  reverently  "doing  their  Father's  business.*'  St. 
Paul's  method  of  correcting  this  false  and  unhealthy  view 
of  religion  was  to  recall  women  as  well  as  men  to  the 
steady,  faithful  performance  of  those  quiet  every-day 
duties  to  which  God  had,  in  His  previdence,  called 
them.    The  firet  duty  of  these  younger  women*  St.  Paul 
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Advice  to  Young  Women 


TITUS,  II. 


€md  to  Young  Men. 


childreu,  (*)  to  he  discreet,  chaste,  keepers 
at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own 
husbands,  that  the  word  of  Grod  be  not 
blasphemed.  <®>  Yonng  men  likewise 
exhort  to  be  sober  minded.^     ^^^  In  all 
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things  shewing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good 
works :   in  doctrine  shew-  Cliap.  ii  6-s, 
ing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  to  young  men. 
sincerity,  ^®^  sound  speech,  that  cannot 
be  condemned;  that  he  that  is  of  the 


tells  Titus,  and  which  he  would  hive  their  elder  sisters 
impress  on  them,  was  the  great  home  duty  of  loving  their 
husbands  and  children.  While  St.  Paul  would  never 
have  the  women  of  Christ  forget  their  now  and  precious 
privileges  in  the  present,  their  glorious  hopes  in  the 
future,  yet  here  on  earth  he  womd  never  let  them  de- 
sert, or  even  for  a  moment  forget,  their  first  and  chief  est 
duties.  Their  work,  let  them  remember,  lay  not  abroad 
in  the  busy  world.  Their  first  duty  was  to  make  home 
life  beautiful  by  the  love  of  husband  and  child — ^that 
great  love  which  ever  teaches  f orgetf ulness  of  self. 

(5)  To  be  discreet.— See  Note  in  verae  2  of  this 
chapter. 

Chaste.—Not  only  in  act,  but  also  in  look,  in  speech, 
in  thought,  oven  in  dress. 

Keepers  at  home.— The  older  authorities  here,  in- 
stead of  "keepers  at  home*'  (domumcustodientes,  domus 
curam  haberUes),  read  workers  at  hom^;  the  Greek 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
is,  however,  little  changed  by  the  alteration.  The 
meaning  is  clear,  "  Domi  mansit  lanam  fecit."  Home 
duties,  cares,  pleasures,  sacrifices  of  self — these  Qod- 
appointed  duties  ought  to  fill  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
the  young  wife.  There  should  be  no  desire,  no  attempt, 
to  go  round  to  the  other  houses,  and  so  contracting 
idle,  gossiping  habits.  Hofmann  thus  sums  up  these 
directions  to  the  young  Christian  women  of  Crete, 
"  Gute  Hausfrauen  will  der  Apostel  haben." 

Good.— Gracious,  kind,  thoughtful  to  others,  espe- 
cially to  inferiors. 

Obedient  to  their  own  husbands.— More  ac- 
curately, submitting  themselves  to  their  own  husbands. 
Women  who  really  love  their  Master  Christ  should  take 
care  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  law  of  subordination 
in  the  family  to  its  rightful  head  should  be  strictly 
carried  out.  In  a  Churcn  like  tliat  of  Crete,  made  out 
of  divided  houses  often,  where  the  Christian  wife  was 
married  to  a  Pagan  husband,  such  a  charge  as  this  was 
especially  neediuL 

That  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed. 
— ^These  words  refer  to  all  the  exhortations  from  verse 
2  onwards,  but  more  particularly  to  those  clauses  en- 
forcing home  duties  immediately  preceding.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  fear  that  wives,  carried  away  by  religrlous 
fervour,  might  neglect  the  plainer  every-dlay  duties  for 
the  seemingly  loftier  and  more  self-denying  occupations 
included  under  the  head  of  religious  works.  Such 
failure  in  every-day  tasks  would,  of  course,  be  bitterly 
charged  on  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  gospel  would 
run  the  danger  of  being  evil-spoken  of,  even  in  other 
than  purely  Fagan  circles.  But  the  reference  extends 
over  a  broader  area  than  that  occupied  by  Christian 
mistresses  of  households.  All,  of  every  raik  and  age, 
who  think  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus  should  remember 
that  the  "  enemy  "  is  ever  watching  their  words  and 
works ;  never  should  they  who  wear  the  colours  of  the 
great  King  forget  the  cliarge  of  the  King's  son,  *'  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

(6)  Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober 
minded.— The  task  of  influencing  the  young  men 
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belongs  especially  to  Titus.  Among  them,  in  respect 
to  age,  he  still  must  be  reckoned ;  as  regarded  tneir 
pecuHar  temptations,  none  could  be  found  so  fit  as  the 
stiU  young  Christian  disciple  of  St.  Paul  (he  was 
probably  aoont  forty  years  of  age  when  he  was  placed 
over  the  Cretan  Church)  to  set  out  vividly  before  them 
both  the  peril  and  the  only  means  of  guarding  against 
it.  Brought  up  in  a  Pagan  home,  not  improbably 
in  the  luxurious  and  wicked  Syrian  Antioch,  drawn 
to  the  Master's  side  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  manhood* 
tried  in  many  a  difficult  task  and  found  faithful,  the 
words  of  Titus,  exhorting  the  youth  of  Crete  to  be 
sober-minded,  or  self-restrained,  would  be  likely  to 
have  great  weight.  In  this  word,  which  uiged  self- 
restraint,  a  young  man's  duty  is  briefly  comprehended. 
No  task,  the  wise  Chrysostom  tells  us,  is  after  all  so 
hard  and  difficult  for  youth,  as  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  oneself  in  the  matter  of  harmful  pleasures.  The 
Apostle  gives  but  few  special  directions  here  for  his 
disciple's  guidance,  for  he  is  going  to  tell  him  how  he 
will  best  win  these  young  men  to  the  side  of  Christ. 
It  will  be,  he  proceeds  to  show  him,  most  efEectnally 
done  by  the  sight  of  the  example  of  his  own  manly, 
self-restrained  religious  life. 

(7)  In  all  thini^s  shewing  thyself  a  pattern 
of  good  works.— Here  St.  Paul  shows  Titus  that  his 
especial  work  is  the  instruction  of  no  one  peculiar  class 
or  order,  or  age  or  sex,  but  that  he  is  so  to  fashion  his 
whole  life  that  it  may  afford  a  "pattern"  to  all — ^men 
and  women,  bond  as  well  as  free ;  in  all  things  a  ceaseless 
activity  was  prescribed  to  the  superintendmg  presbyter 
in  Crete.  In  everything  that  was  earnest  and  true, 
Titus  ought  to  be  the  one  showing  an  example  to  the 
rest ;  in  peaceful,  quiet  days,  as  in  times  of  danger  and 
threatening,  he  must  set  the  pattern — now  oi  useful 
labour  and  toil — ^now  of  brave,  patient  endurance  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 

In  dootrine  shewing  unoormptness,  gravity, 
sincerity. — The  older  authorities  omit  "sincerity." 
Neither  of  the  terms  "  uncorruptness  "  and  **  gravity" 
refers  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  "doctrine"  or 
"teaching,"  but  to  the  bearing  and  behaviour  of  the 
"  teacher."  While  he  occupies  the  place  of  a  teacher, 
Titus  must  show  in  his  hfe  and  conversation  "  un- 
corruptness"— apthoria,  the  word  found  in  the  older 
authorities,  the  meaning  of  which  differs  very  slightly 
from  the  word  adiapthoriot  found  in  the  received 
text.  He  must,  in  all  those  points  of  his  life  which 
are  connected  with  his  teaching,  show  a  purity  (chastity) 
and  freedom  from  all' interested  motives;  he  most  be 
above  seeking  for  popular  applause;  but  besides  this 
"  uncorruptness,"  in  everything  touching  public  instruc- 
tion he  must  aim  at  a  certain  "gravity,"  not  only 
in  his  public  delivery  of  sermons  and  lectures,  but 
also  in  his  general  private  intercourse  with  his  flock. 
He  must,  in  a  word,  never  forget  he  is  the  chi^ 
teacher  in  the  Church  of  Crete  of  his  Master's 
religion. 

(^)  Sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned.— The  substance  of  Titus*  teaching,  whether 
in  the  more  private  intercourse  with  individuals  or 
in  his  preachmg  in  the  Christian  gatherings,  must 
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Advice  to  be  given 


TITUS.  11. 


to  Christian  Slaves, 


contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having 
no  evil  thing  to  say  of  yon.  <*)  Exhort 
Cha  ••  9  10  ^^^^*®  ^  ^  obedient 
to  ^  Chxistiaii  tinto  their  own  masters, 
slaves.  and  to  please  them  well  in 

all  things;  not  answering  again  ;^  (i<>)not 


1  Or,  gaintaiifinff. 

a  Or,  OuU  bringeth 
talvatum  to  aU 
men,  hath  ap- 
peared. 


purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fidelity; 
that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Grod  our  Saviour  in  all  things.  <^^>  Tor 
the    grace    of    God    that  .. 

bringeth  salvation  hath  15.  ^Saeaaonfor 
appeared     to     aU     men,*  these  charges. 


be  healthy,  practical,  manly,  in  contrast  to  the  sickly, 
morbid,  fanciful  instmction  the  false  teachers  of  Crete 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving.  His  words,  too,  must  be 
well  weighed  and  thonghtfnl,  as  well  as  earnest  and 
impassioned ;  they  must  be  snch  as  would  expose  him 
neither  to  contempt  nor  to  the  charge  of  presumption. 
Between  the  lines  of  the  exhortation  of  the  7th  and  8th 
verses  we  can  read  the  anxiety  of  the  Apostle  that  his 
representative  in  Greto  should  take  aU  possible  care 
that  the  matter  of  his  teaching  and  preaching  was 
studied  and  prepared  with  all  the  attention  and  thought  so 
important  a  duty  demanded.  He  should  remember,  too, 
that  the  words  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  Christian 
teacher  will  be  subject  to  a  sharp  and  often  hostile 
criticism.  These  warnings  and  reminders  of  St.  Paul, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  belong  to  aU  ages  of  the 
faith. 

That  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be 
ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you.— 
The  older  authorities,  with  one  exception,  read  "  of  us," 
instead  of  "  of  you."  If  Titus  fairly  carries  out  the 
exhortation  of  the  last  two  verses,  then  the  enemy, 
either  the  false  teacher  or  the  Pagan  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, confounded  by  the  pure,  self -sacrificinfif,  earnest 
life,  overcome  by  the  well-weighed,  thoughtful  utter- 
ance of  ^reat  truths,  by  the  impassioned  exhortation  to 
men  and  women  to  lead  noble,  honest  lives,  wiU  surely 
be  ashamed  of  his  bitter  opposition,  when  he  findfs 
neither  in  the  life  nor  in  the  teaching  anything  which  he 
can  fairly  criticise  as  "  bad."  As  nie  better  supported 
reading,  "  of  us,"  associates  St.  Paul  and  others  with 
Titus,  the  evil  thing  which  might  have  been  said  of 
l^tus  in  reality  womd  be  spoken  against  Si  Paul  and 
the  elder  Apostles. 

(9)  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their 
own  masters. — ^The  accurate  translation  here  is 
bond  servants.  The  words  in  this  and  the  following 
verse,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  addressed  to  *' slaves.*' 
With  some  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  in  Crete,  St.  Paul  had  been 
fiving  general  directions  to  his  representative  (verses 
— 8)  respecting  instruction  and  advice  he  considered  it 
expedient  should  be  given  to  the  varied  orders  and  ages 
of  professing  Christmns  in  the  island.  These  directions 
were  arranged  with  respect  to  "  age"  and  "  sex."  He 
now  turns  to  the  question  of  the  instruction  of  another 
large  class,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  many 
Christians — "the  Saves."  These  he  masses  together 
under  one  head.  Not  improbably  these  "  words  to  be 
addressed  particularly  to  slaves  were  caUed  out  by  some 
particular  instances  of  insubordination  and  of  im- 
patience under  their  unhappy  condition  among  the 
Cretan  slaves.  Indeed,  the  repeated  warning  to  this 
unfortunate  and  oppressed  class  (see  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  Col. 
iii.  22 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1)  teU  us  that  among  the  difficulties 
which  Christianity  had  to  surmount  in  its  early  years 
was  the  hard  task  of  persuading  "  the  slave  "  that  the 
divine  Master  who  promised  him  a  home,  if  he  were 
faithful  and  true,  among  the  many  mansions  of  His 
Father,  meant  not  that  the  existing  relations  of  society 
should  be  then  changed,  or  its  complex  framework  dis- 
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turbed.  St.  Paul  knew  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  persuade 
the  bondman,  fellow-heir  of  heaven  with  the  freeman, 
to  acquiesce  patiently  in  his  present  condition  of  misery 
and  servitude.  Hence  these  repeated  charges  to  this 
class.  These  poor  sufferers  \-ore  to  obey  cheerfully, 
readily,  as  the  next  clause  told  \'iem. 

And  to  please  them  v^ell  in  all  things ;  not 
ansv^ering  again.— The  last  words  are  better 
translated  not  gainsaying ;  the  Yulgate  has  contra- 
dicentes.  It  signifies  that  they  should  obey  cheerfully, 
willingly,  without  sullenness ;  not  thwarting  or  setting 
them^lves  against  their  masters'  plans  or  desires  or 
orders;  and  the  Apostle,  in  verse  10,  gives  them  a 
noble  inducement  for  this  brave,  sweet  patience  he 
would  have  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  them.  Such  con- 
duct on  their  part,  he  tells  them,  would  serve  greatly  to 
help  the  Master's  cause;  it  would  prepossess  many 
hostile  minds  in  favour  of  a  religion  which  could  so 
powerfully  influence  oven  the  slave.  Chrysostom  com- 
ments thus :  "  Greeks  form  their  estimate  of  doctrines 
not  from  the  doctrine  itself,  but  from  the  actions  and 
the  life  "  (of  those  who  profess  the  doctrine). 

(10)  19'ot  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity. — ^It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Roman  empire  were  employed  in  other 
duties  besides  those  connected  with  the  nonse  or  on  the 
farm.  Some  were  entrusted  with  shops,  and  these 
being  left  often  quite  to  themselves,  of  course  great 
opportunities  for  mshonesty  and  fraud  were  constantly 
present.  Others  received  an  elaborate  training,  and 
as  artists,  or  even  physicians,  worked  in  part  for  their 
masters.  A  slave  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  had  a  hundred 
ways  of  showing  to  his  owner  this  true  and  genuine 
fidelity,  opposed  to  mere  assumed  surface  obedience  and 
service. 

That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Gk>d 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.— A  slave  cheerfully 
accepting  his  hard  yoke,  and  striving  with  hand  and 
brain  to  please  and  advance  the  interest  of  his  earthly 
master  only  for  the  dear  love  of  Christ,  must  have  been 
in  those  days  of  cynical  self -loYe  a  silent,  yet  a  most 
powerful  preacher  of  a  gospel  which  could  so  mould 
and  elevate  a  character  so  degraded.  Calvin  remarks 
that  it  is  indeed  noteworthy  how  Grod  deigns  to  receive 
an  adornment  from  slaves,  whose  condition  was  so  mean 
and  abject  that  scarcely  were  they  considered  to  rank 
among  men  at  all ;  "  they  were  ranked  as  '  possessions,* 
lust  hke  cattle  or  horses."  Professor  Reynolds  very 
happily  remarks  here  .*  **  This  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is 
in  harmony  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus— out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  per- 
fected praise.  God  gets  His  highest  praise  from  the 
lips  of  little  children.  His  robes  of  glory  from  the 
faithfulness,  honour,  and  simplicity  of  l^m  slaves." 

(11)  For  the  grace  of  Gtod  that  bringeth  sal- 
vation hath  appeared  to  all  men.— More  accu- 
rately translated.  For  the  grace  of  Chd  hath  appeared, 
bringing  salvation  to  afl  men.  "For"  gives  the 
ground,  the  base  upon  which  the  practical  exhortations 
to  freemen  as  well  as  to  bond -servants,  contained  in 
verses  1 — 10,  rest.    These  words  might  be  paraphrased 
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ane  Teaching  of  the  Grace  ^  God 


TITUS,  II. 


Ow  /lUure  Hope. 


^^^>  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 


world ;  <^)  looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God    and    our  Saviour    Jesus  c£dst; 


thus :  "  Yes,  exhort  all  classes  and  orders,  eveiy  age  of 
life,  each  sex,  bond  as  well  as  free,  to  straggle  after 
pure,  good,  righteous  lives,  for  I  tell  you,  in  very  truth, 
like  a  sun  on  a  darkened  world  has  the  grace  of  Grod 
arisen  with  salvation  in  its  beams."  Compare  the 
grand  Isaiah  passage,  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glorj  of  the  Ijord  is  risen  upon  thee  " 
(Isa.  Ix.  1) ;  and  also  the  words  of  Malacni  (iv.  2), 
"Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings."  (See, 
too,  Isa.  ix.  2.)  The  thought  of  these  passages  was 
not  improbably  in  St.  Faul^  view  while  he  wrote  the 
words  to  Titus  telling  him  to  exhort  his  flock,  for 
Qod's  grace  had  appeared  to  all  men.  The  Greek 
word  translated  *' appeared"  occurs  in  Luke  L  79  and 
Acts  xxvii.  20 — ^both  writings  closely  connected  with 
St.  Paul,  if  not  in  great  part  written  by  him — ^and 
in  each  of  these  passages  it  is  used  to  express  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  The  *'  grace  of  God  "  here  spoken 
of  is  that  divine  favour  to  and  love  for  men  upon  which 
the  whole  work  of  redemption  was  based,  the  object  of 
which  redemption  was  the  ultimate  restoration  ox  man. 
The  epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  this  ffrace  to  the 
world,  commeiMied  with  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord; 
but  the  reference  here  must  not  be  limited  to  that  or  to 
any  one  event  in  the  blessed  Life.  The  expression 
''bringinp^  salvation  to  all  men"  is  another  of  those 
hard  saymgs  which  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  that  kindly  but  erring  school  of  expositors  which 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  the  many  un- 
mistakable sayings  which  warn  the  impenitent  and 
hardened  sinner  of  the  sad  doom  of  eternal  death. 
The  "g^race'*  ahne  brings  salvation  to  all  men — ^in 
other  words,  it  is  that  grace  of  God  whereby  alone  it, is 
possible  for  mankind  to  be  saved.  The  expression  by 
no  means  asserts  that  all  men  wiU  be  saved  by  it,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  salvation  is  possible. 

(12)  Teaching  us.— Literally,  disciplining  us ;  edu- 
catiag  us  by  life's  sad  en>erienceB.  God's  grace  is  in 
truth  a  stem  discipline  of  self-denial  and  training  for 
hi£[her  things. 

Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.— 
More  accurately,  to  the  intent  that,  having  denied, 
&e.  The  object  of  the  loving  discipline  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  that  we,  having  done  with  those 
things  in  life  which  are  offQUsive  or  dishonourable  to 
God,  having  put  aside  as  worthless  all  inordinate 
desires  for  the  things  of  this  world — ^all  those  things 
which  exdusivelv  belong  to  this  life  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  life  to  come — having  denied  all  this,  that 
we  should  live  as  righteous  men  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  here. 

We  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly. — In  these  three  terms  the  blessed  life  our  Lord 
would  have  His  own  to  lead  on  earth  is  summed  up-— 
to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  our  God.  The 
first,  •*  soberly,"  to  ourselves — ^wisely  and  temperately, 
keeping  ever  a  mastery  over  our  passions ;  the  second, 
"righteously" — ^justly  and  honourably,  having  due 
regard  to  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour ;  the  third, 
"godly  "--piously,  ever  remembering  to  live  as  in  the 
presence  ox  the  £temal. 

In  this  present  world.— Or,  in  the  present  course 
of  thinas.  The  Apostle  adds  these  words  to  his  sum- 
mary of  the  life  Christians  should  lead,  to  remind  them 
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that  the  present  world  was  but  a  transitory,  passing 
scene  after  all,  and  that  there  was  another  and  a 
different  "  course  of  things "  at  hand ;  and  this  leads 
him  on  to  another  point.  The  manifestation  of  the 
"  grace  of  (xod,"  in  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  in  humn- 
liaiion  (verse  11),  teaches  us  to  live  our  lives  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  second  manifestation  of  His  glory  in 
His  second  coming  in  power  (verse  13).  We  must— in 
this  great  passage  contained  in  verses  11  to  14 — ^bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  two-fold  epiphany  spoken  of :  the 
one,  the  manifestation  of  the  "  grace  of  God  " — thai  is 
past  (it  was  the  first  coming  and  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ) ;  the  other,  the  mani&station  of  the  "  glory  of 
God  " — thai  is  to  come.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  second 
advent  when  the  Lord  comes  in  glory  with  Hb  holy 
angels ;  and  the  first  epiphan^r  (manifestation)  in 
humiliation  is  an  ever-present  reminder  to  us  to  live  in 
continued  e^ectation  of  the  second  in  glory. 

(13)  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  t^e 
glorious  appearing.— The  Greek  should  here  be 
rendered,  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  manifestor 
tion  of  the  qlory.  And  that  holy  life,  just  urged  on  the 
believer,  of  quiet  self-restraint,  of  love  to  others,  of 
piety  towards  Qod,  must  be  lit  up  by  a  blessed  hope, 
by  a  hope  wluch  is  far  more  than  a  hope ;  that  holv  Hfe 
of  the  faithful  must  be  a  continued  waiting  for  a 
blessed  hope — "the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven" 
(CoL  i  5).  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  this  hope  P  We 
answer,  it  is  "  the  hope  of  glory  "  which  we  shall  share 
with  the  Son  of  God,  when  we  behold  Him  as  He  is. 
So  for  us  tibe  hope  of  glory  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Then  the  life  of 
the  lover  of  the  Lord  must  be  one  continued  looking 
for,  waiting  for,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  glory — muS 
be  a  lookinjB^  for  that  hour  when  we  shall  see  in  all  His 
divine  majesty.  Him  who  redeemed  us.  In  that  life 
and  light,  in  tiiat  majesty  and  glory.  His  own  will 
share. 

Of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.— The  translation  here  should  run,  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  From  the  English 
version,  it  would  seem  that  Paul's  idea  was  that  the 
Christian  should  live  waiting  for  the  glorious  api>earing 
of  the  great  Grod,  accompanied  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  rendering  we  have  adojpted,  on  what 
seems  conclusive  grounos,  speaks  of  a  Cnristian  life,  as 
a  life  ever  looking  for  the  glorious  appearing  of  our 
great  Grod  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  sublime  passage  the  fi^ory  of  the^  only 
begotten  Son  alone  finds  mention.  Taken  thus,  it  is  a 
studied  declaration  of  the  divinity  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
who  is  here  styled  "our  g^reat  God  and  Saviour." 
Reasoning  merely  on  grammatical  principles,  either 
translation  would  be  possible,  only  even  then  there  is 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  translation  we  have 
adopted.  (See  Ellicott's  Note  on  this  verse.)  But  other 
considerations  are  by  no  means  so  nearly  equally 
bidanced.  The  word  "  manifestation  *'  (epiphany)^ 
the  central  thought  of  the  sentence,  is  employed  oj 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  five  times,  and  in  every  one 
of  them  to  describe  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and 
in  four  of  them  to  designate  the  future  manifestation 
of  IQs  coming  in  glory,  as  here.  The  term  epiphany 
is  never  applied  to  the  rather. 

Again,  the  whole  of  the  conieod  of    the  passage 
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Tthu  himseif  is  earnestly 


TITUS,   III. 


Exhorted  by  St.  Paul. 


<^*>  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
punfy  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
aealous  of  good  works.    <^*>  These  things 


speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all 
authority.    Let  no  man  despise  thee. 

CHAPTEE  m.— (1)  Put  them  in  mind 


e^cially  relates  to  the  "  Son  of  God."  The  introdac- 
tion  of  the  epiphany  "of  the  Father^*  would  be  a 
thought  not  merely  strange  to  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, but  would  orin^  quite  a  new  idea  into  this 
statement,  which  sets  &rth  so  sublimely  the  epiphany 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope — an 
idea,  too,  no  sooner  suggested  than  dropped,  for  the 
passage  goes  on  to  spe^  only  of  the  Son.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  weightiest  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
is  the  consensus  of  the  Greek  orthodox  fathers,  who, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  concur  in  the  interpretation 
which  understands  the  expression  "  of  our  great  Gk)d  " 
as  used  of  Jesus  Ohrist.  To  select  two  examples  out 
of  the  long  chain  of  fathers  reachinfi'  from  the 
apostolic  aee  who  have  thus  understood  this  text: 
*'  St.  Paul  nere  calls  Christ  the  great  God,  and  thus 
rebukes  the  heretical  blasphemy  which  denies  His 
Godhead"  (Theodoret).  "What  can  those  persons 
say,"  asks  Chrysostom,  referring  to  this  passage,  "  who 
allege  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father  F"  (See 
Wordsworth's  Note  here.) 

(14)  Who  gave  himself  for  us.— (Bee  Gal.  i.  4; 
Eph.  y.  25.)  These  words  take  up  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "Sayiour"  of  the  last  yerse. 
*' Himself,"  His  whole  self,  as  has  been  well  said, 
"the  greatest  gift  ever  given;"  "for  us,"  that  is,  on 
our  behalf. 

That  he  might  redeem  us  f^om  all  iniquity.— 
That  He  for  us  might  pay  a  ransom,  the  ransom  bein^ 
His  precious  bloocT  Our  Saviour,  by  the  payment  A 
this  tremendous  ransom — O  deepest  and  most  un- 
fathomable of  all  mysteries ! — ^released  us  from  every- 
thing which  is  opposed  to  Grod's  blessed  wilL  Here  the 
mighiy  ransom  is  spoken  of  as  freeing  us  i^om  the 
bondage  of  lawlessness ;  elsewhere  in  the  divine  books 
the  same  ransom  is  described  as  delivering  us  from  the 
penalties  of  this  same  breaking  the  divine  law — "  alles 
was  der  ordnung  Gottes  widerstreitet"  (Hofmann, 
Commieiniary  on  Titus), 

And  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people.— 
The  expression  "a  peculiar  people"  is  taken  from  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  whero 
the  words  occur  several  times  (see  Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Deut. 
xiy.  2) ;  the  idea  is  also  purely  an  Old  Testament  one. 
Just  as  Jehovah  wished  to  establish  a  people  which 
should  belong  to  Him  ("peculiarly  His,"  "His  very 
own  "),  submitting  to  His  laws,  in  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  lawless,  idolatrous — so  Jesus  would  set 
ai>art  and  purify  for  Himself  a  people,  which  for  His 
sake  should  devote  itself  to  God,  m  contrast  to  the 
rost  of  humanity  sunk  in  selfish  sins.  As  Israel  of  old 
lived  under  the  constant  impression  that  they  would 
agam  behold  the  visible  glory  of  the  Eternal,  so  His 
people  now  should  live  as  men  waiting  for  a  second 
manifestation  of  His  glory. 

Zealous  of  good  works.— The  man  who  hopes  to 
see  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  his  Lord  and  Love  in  glor^ 
will  struggle  zealously  with  hand  and  brain  to  live  his 
life  in  su<m  a  manner  that  he  may  meet  his  Lord,  when 
He  comes  in  glory,  with  joy.  It  was  a  people  com- 
posed of  such  "  zealots "  of  goodness,  of  men  longing 
for  His  sake  to  do  their  utmost  for  His  cause,  that  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  wished  to  purify  unto  Himself. 
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(15)  These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  re- 
buke with  aU  authority.— These  words  aro  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  Ihe  Letter  of  St.  Paul  to 
Titus.  A  new  division  of  the  Epistle  begins  immediately 
after  this  verse  with  the  third  chapter.  He  is  to  speak 
the  words — ^many  of  them  sharp  and  bitter — told  nim 
by  St.  Paul;  he  is  to  remember  now  to  exhort,  now  to 
rebuke,  and  all  this  "  with  authority,"  as  chief  pastor  of 
the  flock  of  Crote  formally  commissioned  and  appointed. 

Let  no  man  despise  thee.—"  Speak,"  wrote  the 
brave-hearted  old  man  Paul,  "  speak  with  decision,  and 
robuke  and  punish  if  need  be  with  vigour,  remembering 
the  dark  character  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have 
to  do."  And  jperhaps  in  the  background  of  this  stirring 
admonition  of  the  aged  master  to  his  disciple,  |^lacea 
in  so  difficult  and  rosponsible  a  position,  there  is  the 
anxious  warning  again  :  Yes,  but  show  all  diligence  too 
in  your  own  wozds  and  doings,  so  that  every  word 
of  thine  may  have  its  full  weight,  that  none  may 
despise  thee  on  account  of  thine  own  life. 

in. 

(1)  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
prinoipalities  and  powers.— Yery  careful  and 
searching  have  been  the  Apostle's  charges  to  Titus 
ron>ectinff  the  teachers  of  ine  Church,  their  doctrine 
ana  their lif  e ;  very  particular  have  been  his  directions, 
his  warnings,  and  exhortations  to  men  and  women  oi 
different  ages  on  the  subject  of  their  home  life.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  digression  in  the  case  of 
a  slave  to  a  f  agan  master,  nis  words  had  been  written 
with  a  reference  generally  to  Christian  life  among 
Christians.  But  i£ero  was  then  a  great  life  outside 
the  little  Christian  world;  how  were  the  people  of 
Christ  to  regulate  their  behaviour  in  their  dealings 
with  the  vast  Pagan  world  outside  P  St.  Paul  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  when  he  says,  "Put 
them  in  mind,"  &c.  Yeir  needful  in  Crete  was  such  a 
reminder  rospecting  obedience.  The  island  had,  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus,  been  some  century  and  a 
quarter  under  Roman  rule.  Their  previous  govern- 
ment had  been  democratic;  and  historians,  like  Polybius, 
who  have  written  of  Crete,  have  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  turbulent  and  factious  spirit  which  animated  their 
people ;  added  to  which,  the  many  Jews  who  we  know 
formed  avery  krge  part  of  the  Christian  Church  there, 
always  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would  in  such 
an  atmospnero  of  excitement  be  especially  eager  to 
assert  their  right  to  be  free  from  the  hated  rule  of 
Eome. 

The  Greek  words  translated  "principalities  and 
powers"  are  better  rendered  here  by  "  rulers  and  autho- 
rities," as  the  word  "  principalities ''  is  used  occasionally 
in  the  English  version  for  an  "  order  of  angels."  The 
terms  include  all  constituted  governors  and  officials, 
Roman  and  otherwise,  in  the  is&nd. 

To  obey  magistrates.— Taken  absolutely,  to  obey 
the  temporal  power.  Our  Lord's  words  were  the  model 
for  all  teaching  in  this  division  of  Christian  ethics. 
One  great  teaser  after  the  other,  in  the  same  spirit, 
in  varied  language,  urp^  upon  the  people  of  Christ 
a  reverence  and  submission  to  all  lejralfy  constituted 
authority  in  the  state.    This  devoted  Christian  loyalty. 
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The  AuUude  of  Ckriatiana  to 


TITUS,  III. 


their  Pagan  FeUcw-dUsxnM. 


to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
Chap  iii.  1—7.  P^wer8,to  obey  magistrates, 
The  attitude  of  to  be  ready  to  every  ^ood 
Chrwtians  to-  work,  <2)  to  speak  evil  of 
war  agans.  ^^  xnan,  to  be  no  brawlers, 
Jmt  gentle,  shewing  aU  meekness  unto 


lOr.pttif. 


all  men.  <^>  For  we  ourselves  also  were 
sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived, 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living 
in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  cmd  hating 
one  another.  <*>  But  after  that  the 
kindness  and  love  ^  of  God  our  Saviour 


no  bitter  opposition  in  after  years  to  their  tenets 
conld  chill,  no  cruel  persecution  of  individuals  lessen. 
Augustine,  writes  Inrofessor  Reynolds,  could  boast 
that  when  Julian  asked  Christians  to  sacrifice  and 
offer  incense  to  the  gods  they,  at  all  hazards,  sternly 
refused ;  but  when  he  summoned  them  to  fight  for  the 
empire  they  rushed  to  the  front.  "  They  distinguished 
between  their  Eternal  Lord  and  their  earthly  ruler,  and 
yet  they  yielded  obedience  to  their  earthly  ruler  for  the 
sake  of  their  Eternal  Lord."  Least  of  any  should  we 
expect  St.  Paul  to  writ^  such  words,  so  loyal  and  faith- 
ful to  Rome.  He  had  found,  indeed,  little  cause  in  his 
chequered,  troubled  life  to  be  gpratef ul  personally  to  the 
Empire ;  with  ears  too  ready  li^d  Rome  ever  listened  to 
the  cruel  "  informations  "  llaid  against  him  by  his  im- 
placable Jewish  enemies;  she  had  imprisoned  him, 
fettered  him,  hindered  his  work,  and  threatened  his  life; 
and  when  he  was  writing  these  deathless  words  of  his, 
urging  upon  his  devoted  flock  a  loyalty  changeless  and 
true,  £)r  him  the  supreme  vengeance  oi  Rome  was  dose 
at  hand. 

To  be  ready  to  every  good  work.  — Ready 
cheerfully  to  aid  all  lawful  authority,  municipal  and 
otherwise,  in  their  public  works  undertaken  for  city  or 
state.  The  flock  of  Titus  must  remember  that  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  be  known  as  a  good  citizen  and 
a  devoted  patriot. 

(2)  To  speak  evil  of  no  man.— These  com- 
mands of  St.  Paul  to  the  Church  of  Crete  breathe 
throughout  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  "when  He  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again;"  who  said  "Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
The  Christian  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  for  "  many 
days  "  after  St.  Paul  had  borne  that  gallant  witness  of 
his  outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  would  indeed  often  be 
GftUed  in  sad  earnestness  to  put  in  practice  these  charges 
of  the  Apostle.  Li  days  of  persecution,  in  times  of 
BUGpicion,  when  the  Christian  profession  exposed  men 
to  hatred  and  to  sore  danger,  when  all  men  spoke  evil 
<^  them,  these  words  of  St.  Paul  were  remembered  and 
acted  upon,  and  not  only  in  Crete. 

To  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  shewing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men.— Or  better,  not  con- 
tentious, bid,  &c.  These  characteristics  were  not  common 
virtues  in  Crete,  then  the  resort  and  mart  of  so  many 
different  nationalities.  Its  singular  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  midway  between  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  has  been  noticed,  as  have  been  the  dispositions 
and  rices  of  the  inhabitants.  Surely,  St.  Paul  urges, 
Uie  professed  followers  of  the  Crucifled  among  the 
Cretans  should  aim  at  a  nobler  standard  of  life  than 
vras  common  among  these  rough  and  oft«n  selfish 
traders.  These  things  charged  here  by  St.  Paul  were 
new  virtues  to  men.  They  are  held  up  to  admiration 
b^  no  heathen  moralists.  The  meekness  signifies 
kmdly  forbearance.  This  Christian  feeling,  which 
looks  lovingly  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
on  the  stranger  and  the  outcast,  even  on  the  vilest 
sinner,  is  especially  enjoined  here.  It  is  the  same 
sweet  spirit  of  love  which  desires,  in  1  Tim.   ii.  1, 


that  prayer  and  supplication  be  made  in  the  public 
Christian  assembly />r  aU  men, 

(3)  For  we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived.— Better  rendered. 
For  we  were  once  oureehea  foolish,  disobedient,  going 
astray.  Surely,  the  Apostle  argues.  Christians  can  never 
refuse  obedience  to  one  in  authority,  or  decline  to  be 
meek,  courteous,  kind,  and  forbearing  to  their  neighbours, 
because,  forsooth,  they  deem  the  magistrate  in  authority 
or  their  neighbours  iaolators,  and  therefore  outside  the 
pale  of  God's  mercy  and  their  courtesy ;  for  remember, 
writes  St.  Paul,  we  were  once  (not^  so  long  ago)  our- 
selves in  their  condition.  We  once  needed  mercy  oar- 
selves.  This  strong  appeal  to  Christians,  l^  the 
memory  of  their  past,  by  the  memory  of  what  theg 
once  were,  must  nave  gone  home  to  one  like  Titus, 
himself  of  a  Gfentile  fanmy,  and  most  probably  nurt^ired 
in  idolatry.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  repcnited  with 
strange,  touching  earnestness,  would  this  argument  of 
St.  Paid  by  'ntus  when  he  spoke  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Cretan  Cmistians.  We  were  once  ourselves  "foolish," 
that  is,  without  understanding  what  was  true;  and 
"disobedient,"  that  is,  unwilfing,  indisposed,  to  do 
what  was  right;  "deceived,"  or  rather  going  astray 
(erranies),  wandering  away  from  the  narrow  road 
which  leads  to  life. 

Serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures.— This 
is  the  seryice  we  seryed  in  the  old  past  days  of  our 
sin  and  shame,  while  we  were  "disobedient"  to  what 
was  light  and  pure.  We  were  obedient  to,  we  were 
"serving"  as  sJaves,  many  an  impure  lust,  many 
a  wrongful  pleasure— for  the  lusts  and  pleasures  to 
which  St.  Paul  referred  were  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  for  the  moment  the  Apostle  was  classing  himself. 
The  pleasures  of  these  partly  Greek,  pariR-  Asiatic 
peoples  consisted,  indeed,  in  the  wanton  satisfaction  of 
Uie  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  their  shameless  revellings  were 
scarcely  covered  with  their  thin  and  flimsy  veil  of 
beauty  and  false  reflnement. 

Living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateftd,  and 
hating  one  another.— These  pleasure-loving,  lust- 
indulging  ones  enyied  each  one  his  neighbour  tne  good 
things  he  possessed ;  and  thus  we — ^f or  we,  remember, 
were  once  of  this  number — once  spent  our  lives  in  this 
atmosphere  of  hate,  hating  others  with  a  lealous  dislike, 
hated  ourselves  for  the  same  reasons.  Shall  we  then — 
once  like  them — ^now  refuse  all  sympathy  to  these  poor 
souls  still  left  in  ignorance  and  sm  P 

(4)  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared.— 
Another  thought  now  wells  up  in  the  Apostle's  mind. 
We  of  ourselyes  should  never  hayB  become  changed 
men,  had  not  the  kindness  of  God  and  His  divine  love 
for  men  shown  itself.  We,  indeed,  have  no  ground  for 
self-exaltation,  no  excuse  for  haughty  treatment  of 
others,  either  in  thought  or  action ;  for  if  we  now  live 
other  and  purer  lives  than  they  live,  our  change  to 
better  and  nigher  things  was  owing  to  no  desert  or 
merit  of  ours,  but  solely  to  the  mercy  and  the  love  of 
God.  The  changed  life  is  here  solely  attributed  to  the 
manifestation  to  man  of  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
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toward  man  appeared,  <^>  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 


]  6r.  ficMy. 


by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  <^>  which 
he   shed   on  us  abundantly^   through 


onr  Savioiir.  Here  Grod  our  Saviour,  as  ia  1 1^.  i.  1, 
and  in  several  other  passages  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
must  be  understood  as  "  God  the  Father ; "  the  "  kind- 
ness" differs  from  the  **love  towards  man."  The 
first  sififnifies  generallv  that  divine,  measureless,  all- 
comprehensive  love  which  we  know  is  the  glorious 
attribute  of  Grod.  The  second  expression  tells  of  the 
special  love  which  the  Almiffhtv  has  for  man,  and 
which  has  been  so  marvellous^  shown  in  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  Gkxi  for  us.  The  two 
words— the  measureless,  divine  love  which  embraces 
all  creation,  and  the  special  love  of  God  for  man — 
taken  together,  make  up  the  one  idea  expressed  by  the 
**  grace  uiat  bringeth  salvation,"  of  chap.  iL  11  of  this 
Epistle.  In  the  rare  word  phUanthropia,  the  "  love  of 
God  toward  man,"  a  quiet  but  verv  solemn  reminder 
is  given  to  those  "Christians"  who  would  have  no 
deanngs  with  their  less  pure  heathen  neighbours.  The 
word  applied  here  to  G^  tells  them  to  love  men,  even 
the  enemies  of  their  holy  religion ;  they  are  to  obey 
the  heathen  magistrate,  and  to  thmk  &dly  of  and 
to  act  courteously  towards  their  heathen  neighbour, 
because  Qod  has  loved  men — ^all  men.  Here  are  Uiey 
to  be  imitators  of  the  divine  pity,  copyists  of  the 
divine  love. 

(')  Not  by  works  of  righteousness.— This  by 
no  means  asserts  that  such  works  ever  had  been  done, 
and  then  produced,  as  it  were,  before  the  bar  of  Grod, 
and  weighed  and  found  insufficient;  but  it  simply 
maintains  that  to  win  salvation  such  must  be  done. 
Sad  experience,  more  forcibly  than  any  theological 
assertion,  has  demonstrated  to  us  all  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  any  of  us,  even  the  holiest,  ever,  even  for 
one  day,  doing  the  works  of  a  purely  righteous  man. 

But  aooording  to  his  meroy.— As  there  was 
nothing  in  us  which  called  for  such  a  salvation,  as 
there  were  no  acts  of  ours  which  deserved  reward, 
His  gift  of  salvation,  which  includes  (verse  7)  eternal 
life,  was  owing  entirely  to  His  divine  love  which  saw 
and  pitied  our  misery,  our  endless  suffering.  Out  of 
tills  hopeless  state  the  etemalpity  lifted  us,  and  put 
OS  into  a  state  of  salvation.  The  next  clause  specifies 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  salvation  our  loving 
Grod  was  pleased  to  ordain  in  His  Church,  namelv, 
"  baptism ;  "  but  here  great  care  must  be  taken  properly 
to  understand  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  this  baptism,  to 
which  he  attributed  so  great  power.  In  St.  Paulas 
mind  it  was  no  mere  observance,  but  was  a  sacrament, 
in  which  all  that  was  inward  properly  and  completely 
accompanied  all  that  was  outward.  In  another  place 
the  Apostle  has  grandlv  paraphrased  his  words  here.  In 
the  Galatian  Letter  (chap.  iu.  27)  he  writes  how  **  that 
as  manv  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ,  that  is,  have  entered  into  vital  union  with 
Him — a  blessed  state,  which  most  surelv  leads  to  life 
eternal,  if  the  baptised  only  remain  faithful 

By  the  waeuiing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Seeing,  then,  that 
Grod  has  saved  us  by  His  own  act,  independentlv  of 
any  work  of  ours,  we  ask,  How  has  He  effected  this  P 
The  words  we  are  here  considering  give  the  answer  to 
the  question.  The  Greek  should  be  rendered,  "  by  the 
laver  of  regeneration,"  &c.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  &c.,  has  Grod  put  us  into  a  state 


of  salvation.  In  other  words.  He  has  effected  this  by 
means  of  *' baptism"  (for  the  laver  here  can  only 
signify  the  baptismal  font,  and  is  called  the  laver  of 
regeneration  because  it  is  the  vessel  consecrated  to  the 
use  of  that  sacrament),  whereby,  in  its  completeness 
as  a  sacrament,  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  conveyed. 
Baptism,  then,  is  the  means  through  which  we  receive 
the  saving  grace  of  Christ ;  in  i1^  laver  we  are  bom 
again  to  a  new  Uf  e,  in  it  we  receive  sii^ngth  through 
tne  Holy  Ghost  constantly  to  renew  and  to  develop  tms 
new  life,  for  it  w  not  only  the  laver  of  regeneration  btU 
also  of  renovaiion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  baptism  is 
here  understood  inaUits  completion — ^theoutward  visible 
sig^  accompanied  with  the  mward  spiritual  grace.  In 
the  case  of  one  who  is  come  to  vears  of  understanding 
seeking  baptism,  repentance  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  God  are  absolute! v  required.  In  the  case  of  infants, 
who  have  also  from  the  very  earliest  times  been,  through 
this  same  laver,  enrolled  in  the  communion  of  Christians* 
the  same  profession  is  required,  onlv  they  make  it  by 
their  sureties,  and  directly  that  thevhave  come  to  yeara 
of  discretion  they  solemnly  and  publicly  assent  to  what 
had  been  alreadv  affirmed  in  their  name.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  &c.,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  baptism  in  all  its  completion — ike  outward  act  being 
accompanied  with  the  inward  faith — He  saved  us,  that 
is,  put  us  into  a  state  of  salvation.  Of  the  difference 
between  "regeneration"  and  ** renovation,"  the  first, 
"  r^eneration,"  is  well  explained  in  the  words  of  the 
collect  for  Christmas  Day,  which  speaks  of  the  "re- 
generated "  as  "  made  Groa's  children  by  adoption  and 
grace."  The  second,  "renovation,"  the  same  collect 
goes  on  to  speak  of,  when  it  pravs  that  "  the  re^ne- 
rated "  "  may  daily  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  first,  **  regeneration,"  is  spoken  of  by  St.  John  in 
his  words,  "  Ye  must  be  bom  again  "  (John  iii.  7) ;  the 
second  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Pam  when  he  wrote,  "  the 
inward  man  is  renewea  day  by  day  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  16). 

(^)  Which  he  shed  on  us  abunoantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.— In  other  words, 
which — namely,  the  Holy  Ghost — the  Father  poured 
abundantly  on  ua  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
The  argument  continues  thus :  He  (Grod)  saved  us  first 
by  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  of  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  God — ^he  proceeds  to  say — shed  (or 
poured  out)  abundantly  on  us,  and  this  constant  re- 
newid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  on  the  heart  of 
each  individual  believer  was  owing  to  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  without  whose  blessed  atonement  this 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  never  had  taken  place.  In 
this  verse  the  several  operations  of  each  of  the  Persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  are  clearly  set  forth. 

It  is  the  Father  who  is  ever  pouring  out  upon  us  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  owing  to  the  Son's  atonement  and 
intercession  that  this  blessed  outpouring  takes  place  at 
all.  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  on  us  abundantly 
who  builds  us  up  in  the  new  life,  and  trains  us  for  the 
g^lories  of  eternity.  Here  the  "  Son  "  is  given  the  same 
title  of  "  Saviour,"  which,  in  the  preceding  verse  (5), 
was  applied  to  the  "  Father."  The  appellation  belongs 
to  botn  the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  inasmuch  As  the  Father  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  our  salvation,  while  the  Son  was 
its  builder. 
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and  avoid  Vain  Questions. 


Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  ^7)  that  being 
justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be 
made  heirs  accoiding  to  the  hope  of 
Chap.  iii. 8-11.  eternal  life.  ^^)This  is  a 
Good  works  en-  faithful  saying,  and  these 
ioi^^d-  things   I   wiU   that   thou 


affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have 
believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  main- 
tain good  works.  These  things  are  good 
and  profitable  unto  men.  w  But  avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  gaiealogies,  and 
contentions,   and   strivings   about    the 


(7)  That  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. — Here  appears  the  glorious  design  of 
Ckxi's  salvation.  We  were  in  a  hopeless  and  lost  state, 
from  which  GM's  love  for  man  saved  ns  by  the  layer 
of  regeneration  and  renovation;  and  this  was  the  end 
for  which  He  saved  us — that  we  should  he  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  "  Being  justified,"  that  is,  freed  from  the 
future  punishment  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Grod,  which 
favour  and  friendship  had  been,  throufi'h  sin,  forfeited. 
"  By  His  grace,"  by  me  favour  and  kindness  of  God  the 
Father  are  we  restored  to  His  love  and  friendship. 
•*  Heirs,"  see  Rom.  viii.  17,  where  this  thought  of  our 
heirship  of  heaven  is  enlarged.  "  According  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life ;"  this  life  eternal  is  still  for  us  in  the 
future,  though  ever  present  in  respect  of  hope ;  children 
of  God  we  indeed  are,  and  shiurers  in  many  a  good 
gift  of  our  Father,  but  eternal  life,  that  glorious  in- 
heritance, is  still  in  the  far  future,  and  as  yet  can  only 
be  enioyed  by  us  in  hope,  but  it  is  a  sure  hope — 
eternal  life — me  hope  ox  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
all  Christian  work  and  activity — though  it  includes  it, 
of  course,  is  something  far  more  than  merely  endless 
existence.  A  veil,  impenetrable  to  mortal  eye,  hangs 
between  us  and  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shidl  be ;"  we 
only  know  that  then,  we,  in  companv  with  an  innumer- 
able host  of  blessed  beings,  shall  share  in  the  beatific 
vision ;  we  only  know  that  then  "  we  shall  ever  be  with 
the  Lord ;"  and  that  with  this  thought  and  with  these 
words  are  we  to  comfort  one  another.  (See  1  Thess. 
iv.  17, 18.) 

(8)  This  is  a  faithAil  saying.— Then  St.  Paul, 
having,  in  those  few  but  sublime  words  we  have  been 
consiaering,  painted  our  present  happj  state — Chappy 
even  on  earth,  where  the  glorious  promised  inheritiuice 
was  stiU  only  a  hope — ana  having  shown  how  that  this 
blessedness  was  the  result  of  no  efforts  of  our  own,  but 
that  we  owe  it  solely  to  the  tender  love  and  to  the 
divine  pity  of  God  for  man— cries  out,  Yes,  "faithful 
is  this  saying !" 

And  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
stantly.—I  will  that  ever  and  again,  in  the  con- 
gregation, these  words  of  mine,  woven  into  the  tapestry 
of  creed,  or  hymn  of  thanksgiving  or  supplication,  he 
repeated  by  the  faithful  behevers  in  the  Lord,  to  re- 
mmd  them,  not  only  of  the  glorious  hope  of  eternal  life, 
but  also  to  bring  Eum  to  their  rememhrance  to  whom 
they  owe  this  gh)rious  heritage ;  and  as  they  repeat  or 
hear  the  words  telling  them  of  the  wondrous  mercy 
showed  to  them  for  no  merit  or  desert  of  their  own, 
they  wi]l  the  more  willingly  think  kindly  of,  and  act 
loyally  with,  other  men  stul  living  in  that  deep  and 
loathsome  darkness  where  they  once  dwelt,  until  God, 
in  His  pity,  delivered  them.  Hearing  this  "  faithful 
saying,"  thought  the  old  man  St.  Pau^  my  children  in 
Ohrist  will  surely  be  disposed  to  be  more  loyal  subjects, 
more  faithful  citizens,  more  loving  neighbours,  though 
their  civil  magistrates,  their  fellow-citizens,  their  nei^- 
bonrs,  be  stiJl  idolaters,  living  without  God  in  the 
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world.  And  there  was  yet  another  reason  for  the 
constant  repetition  of  thijs  "  faithful,  saying  : "  men 
would  see  that  they  owed  all  their  glorious  Christian 
privileges,  their  present  peace,  their  future  hope,  to 
God's  free  grace — ^that  they  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
all  this.  Surely  such  a  thought  would  spur  them  on 
to  noble  deeds,  if  it  were  only  to  show  they  were  not 
wholly  ungrateful.  So  he  writes.  Yes,  affirm  con- 
stantly this  fiiithf  ul  saying. 

That  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might 
be  oareftd  to  maintain  good  works.— But  not 
only  would  St.  Paul  have  them  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  great  mercy  they  had  received,  but  he  is  specaally 
anxious  that  they  who  by  God's  grace  had  been  led 
into  the  Christian  company  shomd  now  not  only 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  take  their  part  in  good 
works,  but  should  ever  be  careful  to  be  forward  in  all 
such  things ;  he  would  have  ChristianB  conspicuous  in 
their  generous  zeal  to  forward  all  good  and  useful 
undertakings.  '*  Good  works  "  here  by  no  means  is  con- 
fined to  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  though,  of  course, 
they  include  such,  still  they  possess  in  this  passage  a 
far  more  comprehensive  signification.  AH  useful  and 
beneficent  undertaJdngs,  public  as  well  as  private,  are 
reckoned  among  these  "  good  works."  As  was  observed 
before,  St.  PaiU's  ideal  Christian  must  be  a  generous, 
public-spirited  man.  In  the  eyes  of  this  sroaJt  teacher 
the  cloistered  ascetic  would  have  found  but  little  favour ; 
his  hero,  while  ever  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  lover 
of  the  Lord,  must  be  known  among  his  fellow-citizens 
"as  careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. — ^The  accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  here 
would  be.  These  are  the  thivigs  which  are  good  and  pro- 
fitable tmto  men;  but  the  older  authorities  omit  the 
article,  to,  before  Jcala.  The  rendering,  then  (omitting 
the  article),  as  given  in  the  English  version,  would  be 
correct :  "  These  things  "—that  is,  this  practical  every- 
day teaching,  which  bids  Christians  disiingnish  them- 
selves among  their  fellow-ciiiaens  and  countrymen  in 
all  generous  and  useful  enterprises— in  all  good  things, 
whether  public  or  private—these  things,  says  we 
Apostle,  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men;  in  fiharp 
contrast  to  the  unpractical  and  useless  points  insistea 
upon  in  the  false  teaching,  apparently  too  common  in 
the  Cretan  Church,  and  against  which  Titus  is  earnestly 
warned  in  the  next  (9th)  verse. 

(9)  But  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  gene- 
alogies.—The  "questions"  and  "genealogies"  have 
been  discussed  above  (1  Tim.  i.  4).  The  Apostle  cha- 
racterises them  as  "  foolish,"  because  they  were  of  an 
utterly  unpractical  nature,  and  consumed  time  and 
powers  which  were  needed  for  other  and  better  thin^ 
The  "  contentions  "  were  disputes  and  wranglings  which 
arose  out  of  arguments  advanced  by  different  teachers 
upon  the  "  questions"  and  "genealogies."  The  "striv- 
ings about  the  law  "  were,  most  probably,  arguments 
suggested  by  disputed  and  intricate  points  connected 
with  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  Talmud  we  possess  un- 
numbered instances  of  all  these  strange  and  cnrions 
inquiries  about  which  men  then  graved  disputed  and 
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HinD  those  that  Separated 


TITUS,  in. 


ihemadvea  wrt  to  he  treated. 


law;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain. 
<^^)  A  man  that  is  an  heretick  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition  reject; 
W  knowing  that  he  that  is  snch  is  sub- 
verted, and  sioneth,  being  condemned 
of   himself.      W  When  I    shall   send 


Artemas  unto  thee,  or  Tychicus,  be 
diligent  to  come  nnto  me 
to  Nicopolis  :  for  I  have  de-  ^^^itai  ^ 
termined  there  to  winter,  be  summoned 
W  Bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  5f**^  ^  ^^ 
andApollosontheirjoumey     ^^  * 


wranfi^led,  bat  none  of  which  conld  in  any  way  teach 
men  now  to  make  life  more  beantifol  and  loving,  more 
like  that  fair  pattern  which  St.  Paulas  Master  lored. 
St.  Panl,  well  versed — thanks  to  his  early  and  elaborate 
training — ^in  all  this  useless,  curious  lore,  once  and  for 
all  womd  expel  from  orthodox  Christian  teaching  every- 
thing which  seemed  to  bear  upon  this  favourite  Jewish 
theoI(M]7 — so  called.  It  had,  cancer-like,  eaten  the  life 
out  of  Judaism ;  it  should  not,  if  he  could  prevent  it, 
poison  in  like  manner  the  young  life  of  Christianity. 

(10)  A  man  that  is  an  heretick.— The  Greek 
word  translated  "heretick"  in  the  New  Testament 
occurs  here  only.  The  term  "heresies"  occurs  twice 
(1  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20).  In  neither,  however,  of 
these  passages  does  the  word  signify  there  a  funda- 
mentr.l  or  doctrinal  error.  This  sense  belongs  to  a 
nsa^j  of  later  times.  From  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^  heresy  "  in  these  passages  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  able  to 
deduce  the  signification  of  the  term  "  heretic "  here. 
The  "  heretic  "  of  the  Church  in  Crete  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  organisation  and 
discipline  introduced  by  Titus  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity— not  improbably  considering  himself  in  some 
way  sUghted — ^withdrew  himself  from  the  common  body, 
and  Mitherinfi^  round  him  other  discontented  spirits, 
estabushed  imsi  might  be  termed  a  rival  Church  in 
Crete.  Although  at  first,  perhaps,  no  marked  erroneous 
teaching  forms  part  of  the  practice  of  such  schismatics, 
still  the  tendency  in  such  small  rival  communities  is 
ever  more  and  more  to  distinguish  between  their  teach- 
ing and  that  of  the  larger  body  from  whom  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  out  themselves  adrift. 

After  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject. 
— ^The  Greek  word  rendered  "reject"  would  be  more 
accurately  translated  ahun,  or  avoid.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  some  self-willed  factious  party-leader  in  Crete 
well  Imown  to  St.  Paul  to  whom  he  referred  here;  but 
partly  out  of  a  loving  hope  that  Titus  would  win  him 
to  his  side,  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  this  Letter 
was  a  pubHc  insmiction  to  many  a  Church  besides  that 
of  Crete,  the  disturber  remained  nameless.  He  was 
to  be  exhorted  once,  twice,  and  then  if  he  remained 
contumacious  he  was  to  be  left  simply  alone  to  his  own 
devices.  The  community  over  whicn  Titus  presided  in 
the  place  of  Paul  no  longer  were  to  know  the  obstinate 
heretic  as  a  brother. 

(11)  Knowing  that  he  that  is  suchis  subverted, 
and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.— 
Better  rendered,  ie  perverted  and  eifmeth,  being  eelf- 
condemned.  Inasmuch  as  thou  knowest,  seeing  that 
thy  reproofs  and  warnings  have  been  of  none  effect, 
that  he  is  '*  thoroughly  perverted  " — ^the  expression  is  a 
very  strong  one,  and  signifies  literally  hath  been  turned 
inside  ota.  The  same  verb  is  used  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  20,  the-  "very  fraward 
generation "  of  the  English  version  —  having  been 
warned  once  and  again,  he  is  without  the  excuse  of 
ignorance,  but  sins  on  in  the  fuU  consciousness  of  his 
wilful  and  seditious  life.      His  perverse  conduct  in 


stirring  up  party-feeling  in  the  Church  publicly  con- 
victs hun  of  doing  the  very  wrong  which  in  general  he 
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professes  to  condemn.  With  these  words  the  public  or 
official  portion  of  the  Letter  to  the  presiding  presbyter 
in  Crete  closes.  Paul  had  begun  with  directions  how 
the  church  life  of  the  island — up  to  this  period  ap- 
parently devoid  of  organisation — was  to  be  arranged ; 
he  concludes  with  instructions  how  to  deal  with  any 
who  presumed  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  his 
plans  for  the  government  of  the  community.  The 
central  portion  of  the  letter  is  occupied  in  discussing 
how  Christian  doctrine  is  to  influence  the  lives  of  those 
accepting  it,  and  especially  it  treats  of  the  conduct  of 
Christians  towards  the  Pagan  world,  with  whom  they 
will  necessarily  be  brought  m  contact. 

(12)  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee^  or 
Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me.— But 
Titus  is  here  reminded — perhaps  with  some  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  factious  or 
heretic  persons  just  alluded  to— that  he  is  only  the 
temporary  ruler  of  the  Cretan  Church,  on  a  special 
commission  of  the  great  missionary  Apostle.  Not  im- 
probably one  of  these  two  was  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  Titus  when  this  favourite  and  trusted  assis- 
tant of  St.  Paul  was  recalled  to  his  master's  side.  Of 
Artemas  nothing  certainly  is  known.  Tradition,  how* 
ever,  makes  him  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lystra. 
Tychicus  is  mentioned  in  five  of  the  New  Testament 
writings — in  Acts  xx.  4;  Col.  iv.  7;  2  Tim.  iv.  12; 
and  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  St.  Paul's  friends.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a 
beloved  brother,  a  fiuthful  minister  and  fellow-servant 
in  the  Lord ;  and  the  importance  of  the  missions  with 
which  he  was  entmstea  by  his  master  to  distant 
churches  shows  us  how  high  this  disciple  stood  in  the 
opinion  of  St.  PauL 

To  Nicopolis:  for  I  have  determined  there 
to  winter. — There  are  several  cities  bearing  this  name 
— ^in  Cilicia,  in  Thrace,  and  in  Epirus ;  and  considerable 
doubt  prevails  as  to  which  the  Apostle  has  been  re- 
ferring. On  the  whole,  the  Nicopolis  in  Epirus  seems 
the  most  likely  spot  for  the  Apostle  to  have  fixed  on. 
This  city  was  biult  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  whence  it  aerivea  its  name,  "the  City  of 
Victory." 

(13)  Bring  Zenas  the  lawyer.— A  name  contracted, 
as  it  seems,  from  Zenodorus.  The  term  "lawyer" 
might  possibly  indicate  that  this  friend  of  Paul's  was 
aKoman  jmnst,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  law  in 
which  he  was  an  expert  was  that  of  Moses.  Hippo- 
lytus  numbers  him  among  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
relates  how  in  after  years  ne  was  Bishop  of  Diospolis. 
He  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  this  place. 

And  Apollos. — This  famous  teacher  appears  often 
in  the  New  Testament  records,  in  the  Acts  and  several 
of  the  Epistles.  A  distinguished  Alexandrian  scholar 
and  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  agency  of  the  devoted  Prisdlla  and 
Aquila,  the  tent-makers.  He  became  the  friend  and  in- 
timate associate  of  St.  Paul,  and  might,  had  he  chosen, 
have  riv^ed  or  even  superseded  Si  Paul  in  his  supreme 
authority  over  the  churches  planted  along  the  Mediter- 
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FvnaL  Injunction  to  the  People  of 


TITUS.  III. 


Christ  to  he  zealous  in  Good  Works. 


diligently,  that  notliiiig  be  wanting  tinto 
them.  (^*>  And  let  our's  also  leam  to 
maintain  good  works  ^  for  necessary 
uses,  that  they  be  not  unfruitful.  <^^^  All 
that  are  with  me  salute  thee.    Greet 


1  OT,pr<ffem 
ttodu. 


them  that  love  ns  in  the  &ith.     Graoe 
he  with  you  all.     Amen. 

%  It  was  written  to  l^tns,  ordained  the  first 
bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Cretians,  from.  Nico- 
polis  of  Macedonia. 


ranean  sea-board.  But  ApoUos  seems  resolntely  to 
have  declined  any  such  rivalry,  and  to  have  lived  ever 
as  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  the  great  Apostle ; 
who,  however,  always  seems  to  have  treated  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Alexandrian  as  an  equal  power  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  classing  Apollos  with  St.  Peter  and 
himself.  Luther's  well-known  suggestion  tliat  Apollos 
was  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
— "  auctor  Epistols9  ad  HebrsBOS  .  .  .  nt  ego  arbritror 
Apollo"— the  authorship  (though  not  the  canonicity)  of 
which  has  been  a  disputed  point  as  far  back  as  the  d^ys 
of  Origen,  in  the  first  halt  of  the  third  century — ^has 
been  adopted,  though,  of  course,  with  much  reserve,  by 
many.  Attention  nas  been  called  to  the  somewhat  re- 
markable fact  that  the  names  of  these  three  friends  of 
St.  Paul,  who  were  classed  among  his  most  faithful 
adherents  in  this  almost  the  last  Epistle  he  wrote,  were 
derived  from  three  of  the  most  famous  heathen  deities — 
Zenas  from  Zeus ;  Artemas  from  Artemis,  the  famous 
tutelary  goddess  of  Ephesus;  Apollos  from  the  well- 
known  sun-god. 

(14)  And  let  our's  fdso  leam  to  maintain  good 
works  for  necessary  uses.—*'  Ours,"  that  is,  those 
who  with  St.  Paul  and  Titus  in  Crete  called  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus.  A  last  reminder  to  the  brethren,  whom 
with  a  loving  thought  he  calls  **  ours,"  constantly  to 
practise  good  and  beneficent  works.  In  the  expression 
'*  let  ours  also  leam,"  it  would  seem  as  though  St.  Paul 
would  have  Christians  trained  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
performance  of  works  of  mercy  and  charitv. 

It  was  with  such  injunctions  as  these  that  men  like 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  laid  the  foundation  storeys  of 
those  great  Christian  works  of  charity — all  undreamed 


of  before  the  Resurrection  morning — but  which  have 
been  for  eighteen  centuries  in  all  knds,  the  elory  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus^ne  grand  result  of  the  Master's 
presence  with  ns  on  earth,  which  even  His  bitterest 
enemies  admire  with  a  grudging  admiration. 

In  the  short  compass  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  all 
only  thirteen  chapters,  we  have  no  less  than  eight  special 
reminders  to  be  earnest  and  zealous  in  gCK>d  works. 
There  was  evidently  a  dread  in  St.  Paul's  mind  thai 
some  of  those  who  professed  a  love  of  Jesus,  and  said 
that  they  longed  after  the  great  salvation,  would  content 
themselves  with  a  dreamy  acquiescence  in  the  great 
truths,  while  the  life  remained  unaltered.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  Epistles,  contuning  so  many  argent 
exhortations  to  work  for  Christ,  were  St.  Paul's  last 
inspired  utterances.  The  passages  in  question  are 
chaps,  i  16;  ii.  7,  14;  iii.  14;  1  TinL  ii  10;  v.  10; 
VL  18;  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

(15)  All  that  are  with  me  salute  thee.— It  is  nn- 
cortMn  where  Paul  was  when  he  wrote  this  letter. 
**A11  that  are  with  me"  include  those  with  him, 
journeying  in  his  company.  They  are  not  named, 
because  the  individuals  composing  the  immediate  fol- 
lowing of  St.  Paul  would  be  likely  to  be  well  known  to 
Titus. 

Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith.— An  in- 
clusive greeting,  embracing  each  member  of  the  Cretan 
Church  whose  love  to  him  (St.  Paul)  was  based  upon 
the  common  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Greet  all  who 
love  me,  as  the  earnest  preacher  of  their  faith  and 
mine. 

Amen.— The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  autho- 
rities omit  '*  Amen." 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE     EPISTLE     OF     PAUL     TO 

PHILEMO]^. 


I.  The  Date,  Plaoe»  and  Ocoasion  of  the 

Epistle.— These  are  all  perfectly  clear.  The  E|>i8tle 
is  of  the  same  date  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians, 
sent  by  Onesimns,  who  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  that 
Epistle  (CoL  iv.  9);  dwelling  emphatically  on  St.  Panl's 
imprisonment  (verses  1,  9),  looking  forward  confidently 
to  a  speedy  release  and  a  return  to  Asia  (verse  22). 
Even  the  salutations,  with  one  exception,  are  the  same 
m  both  (verses  23,  24,  comp.  with  Cfol.  iv.  10—14).  It 
is  written  to  intercede  with  Philemon  for  Onesimus, 
his  slave — formerly  "unprofitable,"  a  runaway,  and 

grobablv  a  thief,  but  now  converted  to  a  new  life  by 
t.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  after  his  conversion  becoming 
at  once  "  profitable  "  to  St.  Paul  for  ministration  in  his 
captivity,  and  likely  to  be  profitable  also  to  his  old 
master,  to  whom,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  sends  him  back, 
with  this  letter  of  intercession. 

IT.  The  Persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.— 

All  we  know  of  Philemon  is  gathered  from  this  Epistle. 
It  is  nowhere  actually  said  he  was  a  Oolossian ;  but  this 
is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Onesimus,  his  slave,  is 
described  as  of  CoIosssb  (Col.  iv.  9).  It  is  dear  that  he 
was  St.  Paul's  convert;  but,  as  the  Apostle  had  not 
visited  CoIosssb  (Col.  ii.  1),  we  may  probably  conjecture 
that  he  had  been  brought  under  his  influence  during 
his  long  stay  at  Ephesus.  Possibly,  like  Epaphras 
(CoL  i.  7),  he  had  Men,  under  St.  Paul's  auspices,  an 
evangelist  of  his  native  place.  For  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  mark ;  "  the  Church  "  gathers  *'  in  his  house ; " 
he  is  able,  by  his  love,  "to  refresh  the  hearts  of  the 
saints,"  probably  by  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  pits; 
to  him  St.  Paul  entrusts  the  charge  of  preparing  a 
lodging  for  his  hoped-for  visit,  and  describes  uiat  visit 
as  "  being  granted,"  "  through  his  pravers,"  to  him  and 
his.  We  note  also  that  the  Apostle  treats  him  as 
almost  an  equal — ^as  a  "  brother  "  (not  "  a  son  "),  as  "  a 
fellow-labourer,"  and  as  a  "  partner." 

This  last  i>hnwe— used  disiinctively,  and  without  any 
words  of  limitation  to  some  particular  work — ^is  unique. 
It  occurs  in  close  connection  with  the  promise  on  S^.. 
Panl's  part  to  take  upon  himself  the  pecuniary  respon- 
sibUity  of  any  default  of  Onesimus — a  promise  empha- 
sised  by  the  writing  of  a  bond  of  obhgation  in  legal 
form.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philemon 
was  St.  Paul's  partner  ia  the  "  tent-making  "  by  which 
he  muntained  himself  with  Aquila  and  Pnscilla — first, 
certainly,  at  Corinth  (Acts  zviii.  3),  and  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  (Acts  zx.  35),  at  Ephesus ;  that  he  may 
have  suH  had  in  his  handis  some  of  the  money  earned 
W  that  common  labour,  and  that  from  tins  St.  Paul 
offers  to  discharee  the  obligation  taken  upon  himself 
for  Onesimus.    The  supposition  is  ingenious,  and  cer- 
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tainly  quite  possible ;  but  it  revolts  against  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  St.  Paul's  character  to  suppose  that  he  would 
work  beyond  what  was  actually  necessary  for  main- 
tenance, so  as  to  accumulate  money,  and  keep  a  regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  Philemon.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  whv,  if  this  was  so,  he  should  have  so 
urgently  needed  in  prison  the  supplies  sent  from 
Pmlippi  (Phil.  iv.  1(>— 13).  Accordingly,  it  seems 
better  to  refer  the  "partnership"  or  "communion" 
(see  verse  6  of  the  Epistle)  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  some  united  work  of  evangelisation  or  bene- 
ficence (possiblv  devised  during  the  common  labour  at 
Ephesus)  for  the  Churches  of  Asia,  and  especially  for 
the  Chiurch  of  Colossaa.  Ecclesiastical  tradition,  as 
usual,  makes  Philemon  the  Bishop  of  CoIosssb  in  the 
hereafter. 

Of  Apphia  we  know  nothinj^,  except  that  tradition, 
and  the  stvle  in  which  the  Epistle  mentions  her,  both 
support  the  idea  that  she  was  Philemon's  wife. 
Arcnippus,  a  minister  of  the  Church,  either  of  CoIosssb 
or  Laodicea  (see  Note  on  Col.  iv.  7),  is  on  the  same 
ground  supposed  to  have  been  his  son.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  Epistle  gives  the  impression  of  some  wealth 
and  dignity  m  the  family,  nobly  used  for  the  relief  of 
necessity  and  the  knitting  closer  of  the  bonds  of 
Christian  unity. 

in.  The  Gtonuineness  of  the  Epistle.— It  is 
notable  that,  unlike  the  other  two  personal  Epistles — 
the  Second  and  the  Third  of  St.  John,  if,  indeed,  the 
Second  be  really  personal — ^this  Epistle  found  its  place 
in  all  catalogues,  from  the  Muratorian  Canon  down- 
wards, and  in  all  the  ancient  versions.  We  might  have 
supposed  that,  in  respect  of  such  reception,  it  would  have 
suifered  from  the  improbability  of  any  nublic  reading 
in  the  Church,  from  tne  want  of  adaptaoility  to  theo- 
logical or  ecclesiastical  uses,  and  from  the  idea  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed — which  is  noticed  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom  on  the  Epistle,  and  which  St.  Jerome  in  his 

Preface  to  the  Epistle  (vol.  vii.,  p.  742,  ed.  Yallarsii, 
737)  refutes  witn  his  usual  strong  sense  and  trench- 
ancy — ^that  the  occasion  and  the  substance  of  the  Epistle 
were  too  low  for  the  Apostolic  inspiration.  "  They  will 
have  it,"  St.  Jerome  says,  **  either  that  the  Epistle  which 
is  addressed  to  Philemon  is  not  St.  Paul's,  or  that, 
even  if  it  be  his,  it  has  nothing  in  it  tending  to  our 
edification ;  and  that  by  manv  of  the  ancients  it  was  re- 
jected, since  it  was  written  for  the  purpose  merelv  of 
commendation,  not  of  instruction."  But  this  kind  of 
criticism  did  not  prevail  against  the  common  acceptance 
of  its  authenticity.  Even  Mansion  did  not  tamper  with 
it,  as  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  v.  42)  and  St.  Jerome  ex- 
pressly declare.    Origen,  the  great  critic  of  the  Eaat^ 
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AS  St.  Jerome  of  the  West,  quotes  it  without  hesitation. 
In  the  Church  generallv  it  remained  unshaken  as  one 
of  the  Epistles  acceptea  by  all. 

In  the  larger  criticism  of  modem  times  the  very 
reasons  which  induced  doubt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  will  be  accepted  as  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  of  its  genuineness.  The  utter  improbability 
of  the  forging  of  such  an  Epistle,  which  adnuts  of  no 
controversial  or  directly  theological  use,  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  whole  style,  even  the 
vivid  picture  which  it  gives  of  an  ancient  Christian 
family — i^  have  been  felt  to  preclude  any  except  the 
most  wanton  scepticism  as  to  its  genuineness.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  read  it  without  feeling 
that  we  have  in  it  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  but  which 
no  hand,  except  his  own,  would  have  ever  ventured  to 
paint. 

lY.  The  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— The  great 
interest  of  this  Epistle  is  two-fold — (1)  in  its  personal 
relation  to  St.  Paul's  life  and  character,  and  {z)  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  attitude  of  the  gospel 
towards  slavery. 

(1)  It  is  the  only  strictly  private  Letter  of  St.  Paul 
— the  one  survivor,  we  may  suppose,  of  very  many- 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  For 
all  the  other  Epistles  are  either  Letters  to  the  Churches, 
or  Pastoral  Epistles  of  authoritative  direction.  Accord- 
ingly it  exhibits  the  Apostle  in  a  new  light.  He  throws 
on,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Apostolic  aignity,  and  his 
fatherly  authority  over  his  converts.  He  speaks  simply 
as  Christian  to  Christian.  He  speaks,  therefore,  with 
that  peculiar  grace  of  humility  and  courtesy,  which  has, 
under  the  reign  of  Christianity,  developed  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  and  what  is  called  "  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man"— certainly,  very  little  known  in  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  civilisations — ^while  yet  in  its  graceful  flexibility 
and  vivacity  it  stands  contrasted  with  the  more  impas- 
sive Oriental  stateliness.  It  has  been  customary  and 
natural  to  compare  with  it  a  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  on  a  like  occasion  (Ep.  ix.  21,  quoted  in 
Dr.  Liglitfoot*s  Introduction).  But  in  Pliny  himself 
there  was  a  tone  of  feeling  differing  very  much  from  the 
more  ancient  Roman  character,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  modem  type.  It  would  oe  curious  to  inquire, 
whether  in  this  tone  of  character,  as  in  the  actual 
tenets  of  the  later  Stoicism,  there  might  not  be  some 
unknown  and  indirect  influence  of  the  Christianity, 
which  as  yet  would  have  been  probably  despised.  Nor 
will  tlie  comparison  for  a  moment  place  even  the  highly 
accomplished  and  cultivated  Roman  on  a  level  with  the 
Jewish  tentmaker  of  Tarsus. 

There  is  to  us  a  vivid  interest  in  the  glimpse  thus 
given  into  the  private  and  personal  life  of  St.  Paul.  We 
note,  for  example,  the  difference  of  tone — the  greater 
pathos  and  tlie  less  unqualified  rejoicing — in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  captivity.  We  observe  the  gladness  with 
which,  when  he  rightly  may,  he  throws  off  the  isolation 
of  authority,  and  descends  into  the  familiarity  of  equal 
intercourse,  lingering  with  an  obvious  delight  in  the 
very  word  "  brother,"  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
freedom  and  equality.  We  see  how,  under  the  Apostolic 
mission,  as  under  the  Apostolic  inspiration,  free  play  of 
personal  character  and  of  familiar  companionship  could 
still  live  and  flourish.  We  seem  to  know  St.  Paul  better, 
even  as  an  Apostle,  because  we  are  allowed  to  see  him 
when  he  chooses  not  to  be  an  Apostle,  but  a  "  partner," 
and,  moreover,  "  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ.'*    But,  even  beyond  this,  we 
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may  fairly  draw  from  this  Epistle  a  priceless  lesson, 
as  to  the  place  which  true  courtesy  and  delicacy 
occupy  in  Christian  character,  and  especially  as  to  their 
entire  compatibility  with  high  Apostolic  enthusiasm, 
with  a  keen  insight  into  realities  as  distinct  from  forms, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  plainness  of  speech  in 
due  season.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  how  little  it  accords 
.with  the  idea  that  Christian  men  and  Christian 
ministers  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  being  gentlemen." 
We  understand  how  true  courtesy,  as  distinct  from 
artificial  and  technical  culture*  of  manners,  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  "  lowliness  of  mind "  in 
which  "each  esteems  other  better  than  himself,"  and 
of  the  sympathy  of  love  which  *'  looks  not  only  upon 
our  own  things,"  but,  even  in  greater  degree,  **  upon 
the  things  of  others." 

(2)  But  of  far  greater  interest  still  is  the  illustration 
of  the  attitude  assumed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  early  Church,  towards  the  monstrous  institution  of 
slavery. 

How  deeply  that  institution  of  slavery  was  en- 
grained in  all  the  history  of  antiquity,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  we  know  well.  Nor  will  this  surprise  any 
one  who  remembers  that  inequality — ^physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual — ^is,  quite  as  truly  as  equahty,  the  law  of 
human  life.  Service  and  lordship,  in  some  sense,  there 
must  always  be ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  tiiis  law 
is,  because  we  wish  that  it  were  not,  or  perhaps  tliink 
that  it  ought  not  to  be.  But  equality  is  the  law  of  the 
primaiT  qualities  and  rights  of  human  nature ;  inequality 
only  of  the  secondary  qualities  and  rights.  If  thius 
relation  be  reversed  in  practice,  we  pass  from  what  is 
natural  i-o  that  which,  however  frequent,  is  yet  fatally 
unnatural.  Slavery  is  just  such  a  reversal  Because 
one  race  is  stronger,  abler,  more  commanding,  more 
civilised  than  another,  this  is  made  a  ground  for  crush- 
ing out,  in  the  weaker  race,  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  humanity.  Primarily  by  the  unnatural  agency  of 
war,  secondarily  by  systematised  oiganisation  m  peace, 
the  slave  is  made  to  cease  to  be  a  man :  he  is  treated 
simply  as  a  brute  beast  of  somewhat  higher  organisation 
and  usefulness  than  his  fellows,  or  even  "as  a  living 
chattel  or  machine  "  —having  no  rights  whatever,  except 
those  which  humanity  may  teach  towards  the  lower  crea- 
tures, or  expediency  enforce  in  relation  to  the  machinery 
of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  master.  Since,  in 
some  sense,  freedom  of  action  and  cultivation  bring 
out  natural  inequalities  more  and  more  strikingly, 
slavery,  in  the  absence  of  some  counterbalancing  power, 
rather  advanced  than  receded  with  the  progress  of 
heathen  civilisation.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  depend- 
ing mainly  on  organised  force  rather  than  on  intellectual 
cultivation,  it  presented  this  characteristic  and  intole- 
rable incongrmty,  that  it  held  in  bondage  men  at  least 
as  noble  in  race  as  tlieir  .conquerors,  men  even  more 
highly  cultivated,  and  heirs  of  more  ancient  civilisa- 
tions. 

That  the  Old  Testament  should  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  especially  in  inferior  and  degraded 
races,  was  only  to  be  expected.  That  slavery  under 
the  patriarchal  simplicity  should  have  been  lighter  than 
under  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  nation  of  Israel, 
though  at  fij^t  sight  startling,  is  yet,  on  more  carefol 
thought,  seen  to  be  natural.  That  the  Mosaic  law 
should  attempt  only  to  mitigate  the  irresponsible 
despotism  of  the  master,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
should  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Israelite 
and  the  foreigner,  is  thoroughly  accordant  with  our 
Lord's  declaration,  that  it  was  made  "  for  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts,"  and  with  the  exclusiveness  of  privilege 
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^hich  it  claimed  in  all  thinffs  for  the  chosen  race. 
Slayerj,  accordingly,  continued  in  the  Jewish  people, 
though — thanks  to  those  mitigations  of  the  Law,  to 
the  protest  against  oppression  and  cruelty  so  familiar  to 
us  in  prophecy,  and  to  the  yery  influence  of  a  spiritual  re- 
ligion, wherever  this  was  really  accepted — ^it  was  actuaUy 
veiT  far  ndlder  than  under  Greece  or  Borne.  Still 
it  md  exidt.  Nor  will  this  suiprise  those  who  have  duly 
weighed — what  advocates  and  opponents  of  slavery,  in 
•deiwng  with  the  Old  Testament,  nave  constantly  failed 
to  weigh — ^the  essentially  imperfect  and  preparatory 
-character  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

But  what  line  would  Christianity  take  P  Nothing, 
of  course,  could  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  radical^ 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  whole  conception  and  prac- 
tice of  slaveiy.  J^or  it  brought  out  the  fundamental 
-equality  or  brotherhood  of  all,  in  the  regenerate  human 
nature,  in  which  "there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.*'  It  devoted  itself 
with  a  very  special  earnestness  to  redress  all  existing 
inequalities,  by  exalting  the  humble,  by  glorifying  weak- 
ness, by  restraining  the  self-assertion  oi  strength.  Above 
all,  it  consecrated  that  brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
its  whole  conception  of  the  spiritual  life  consisted  in 
the  union  of  each  individual  soul  with  God  in  Christ, 
so  giving  to  individuaUir  a  sacredness  utterly  incompa- 
tible wi&  the  very  possibility  of  absolute  despotism  of 
•one  Christian  man  over  another.  But  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  there  were  two  ways.  One  was,  so  to  sx>eak, 
**  of  law,"  embodying  it  at  once  in  a  declaration  of 
freedom,  abrogating  all  slavery  within  the  Christian 
Church,  protesting  against  it,  as  f^i^inst  all  moral  evils, 
in  the  world  at  liurge.  The  other  was  "  of  the  Spirit," 
proclaiming  the  great  truth  of  brotherhood  in  Christ 
and  sonship  of  God,  and  then  leaving  it  gradually  to 
mould  to  itself  all  institutions  of  society,  and  to  eiadi- 
<cate  whatever  in  them  was  against  God's  fundamental 
law,  reasserted  in  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  of 
these  two  ways  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  to  adopt  the 
former  way  would  have  been  to  revolutionise  suadenly 
the  whole  of  society,  to  preach  (though  unwillingly)  a 
servile  war,  and  to  arm  all  existing  govertiments  by  the 
very  instinct  of  self-preservation  against  the  infant 
Church,  which,  oven  as  it  was,  excited  tneir  suspicion  and 
alarm.  Independently  of  all  thought  of  Consequences, 
we  could  not  but  anticipate  that  by  its  very  nature 
Christiani^  would  take  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  rather 
than  the  Law.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
historically,  this  was  the  way  which  it  did  take  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  The  principle  laid  down  broadly 
bv  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  20---24)  was  that  "  every  man 
snonld  abide  "  in  the  outward  condition  **  in  which  he 
was  called,"  only  **  with  God,"  in  the  new  spiritual 
unity  with  God  sealed  to  him  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Chnst.  He  applied  that  principle  to  the  cases  of  cir- 
cumcision and  uncircumcision,  marriage  and  celibacy; 
he  did  not  shrink  from  applying  it  &r  the  Christian 
community  to  the  case  of  submission  to  "the  powers 
that  be,"  even  to  death,  and  for  the  individual  to  the 
■crucial  and  extreme  case  of  slavery  and  freedom.  How- 
ever we  may  interpret  his  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  21  (where 
see  Note),  tney  clearly  imply  that  to  one  who  is  at  once 
"the  Lord's  freeman''  and  "Christ's  slave  "the  out- 
ward condition  matters  comparatively  little.  It  may 
be  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  St.  Patu 
was  parily  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  "the 
time  was  short."  Yet  his  teaching  really  depended,  not 
on  this  expectation,  but  on  the  mndamental  princinle 
and  method  of  Christianity.  The  declaration,  "  Not 
now  a  slave  but  a  brother,"  a  "  brother  beloved,"  and 


"  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord,"  brought  the  forces  of 
human  duty  and  human  affection,  under  the  inspiration 
of  religious  faith,  to  bear  on  the  prison-house  of  slavery. 
Deeply  founded  as  its  walls  were,  and  cemented  by  the 
use  of  centuries,  they  could  not  but  fall  under  the  com- 
bined attack  of  these  three  irresistible  powers. 

Meanwhile  the  gospel  set  itself  to  two  immediate 
works.  First,  to  raise  the  self-respect  of  the  slave,  to 
comfort  his  sorrow,  to  nerve  him  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  his  cruel  lot.  This  it  did  sometimes  by  glorifying 
suffering,  in  the  bold  declaration  to  the  slave  that  his 
suffering,  whatever  it  was,  was  a  brotherhood  in  the 
suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  Himself  **  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave,"  and  "  suffering  for  us 
Mt  an  ensample,"  in  which  even  the  helpless  and 
despised  slave  could  "  follow  His  steps  "  (1  Pet.  ii. 
1B---25).  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hiuid,  by  setting 
forth  to  him  the  spiritual  freedom,  which  no  "  master 
after  the  flesh  "  could  take  away,  and  by  declaring  that 
all  service  was  ultimately  a  service  to  the  Lord,  to  be 
rendered  not  only  "  from  the  heart,"  but  "  of  good 
will,"  and  rewarded  here  and  hereafter  with  the 
heavenly  prize  (Eph.  vi.  6 — 8;  Col.  iii.  22 — ^25).  Under 
both  these  convictions  it  taught  the  slave  still  to  be 
patient  under  "  subjection,"  tSl  the  end  should  come. 
Next,  Christianity  turned  to  the  masters.  It  bade 
them  remember  their  responsibility  to  the  same  Master 
in  heaven,  under  whom  their  slaves  served,  and  who 
would  certainly  make,  in  His  strict  retribution,  no 
"  respect  of  persons ; "  it  claimed  that  they  should  "  do 
the  same  things  "  to  their  slaves,  recog^ismg  a  mutual 
duty,  and  givug  them  all  that  was  "  just  and  equal," 
due  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  humanity ;  above  all 
that  they  should  recognise  in  them  a  common  brother- 
hood in  Christ. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  line  which  St.  Paul 
pursues  in  respect  of  Onesimus.  He,  the  runaway 
slave  of  Pliilemon,  apparently  an  idler  and  a  thief,  had 
made  his  way  to  Kome,  "the  sink,"  as  its  writers 
bitterly  complained,  "of  the  civilised  world."  There 
St.  Paul  had  somehow  found  him,  and  had  regenerated 
the  true  humanity  which  had  been  degraded  in  him. 
He  had  found  him  a  dear  son ;  he  had  felt  the  comfort 
of  his  affectionate  ministration.  How  deeply  this 
had  impressed  on  his  mind  the  whole  question  of  slaves 
and  masters  we  see  by  the  strong  emphasis,  marked  by 
almost  verbal  coincidence,  with  which,  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Colossian  Epistles,  he  dwells  on  the  subject  gene- 
rally. But,  coming  to  the  particular  case,  he  bids  One- 
simus acknowledge  the  mastership  of  Philemon,  and  go 
back  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  offer  atonement  for  ms 
past  misdeeds  and  flight.  He  will  not  even  interpose 
by  authority,  or,  by  keeping  Onesimus  at  Rome,  put 
any  constramt  on  Philemon's  freedom  to  use  his  legal 
power.  But  he  shows,  by  his  own  example,  that  the 
slave  is  to  be  treated  as  a  son.  He  sends  him  back,  not 
as  a  slave,  but  as  "  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord."  He 
"knew  that  Philemon  would  do  even  more  than  he 
said."  He  may  have  looked  forward  in  prophetic  fore- 
sight to  the  time  when  the  whole  Christian  community, 
like  Philemon,  should  draw  the  inference,  unspoken  but 
irresistible,  and  set  absolutely  free  those  who  were  not 
slaves,  but  brethren. 

That  expectation  has  been  realised.  It  is  remarkable 
that  from  very  early  days  the  iron  cruelty  of  this  Roman 
slave  law  began  to  give  way.  We  may  allow  much  in  this 
respect  to  the  growing  dominion  of  universal  law,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobler  philosophies ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  unacknowledged  prin- 
cinles  of  Christianity  were  not  already  leavening  public 
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Opinion,  and  beginning  to  make  the  chaziffe  eyen  in  law, 
which  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  codes  oi  Christian  em- 
perors. Bnt  one  thing  is  certain  historically,  that  in 
the  abolition,  certainly  of  ancient  serfship  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  of  modem  serfship  in  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  great  sacrifices  for 
emancipation  made  by  England  in  the  last  generation, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  in  this,  it  was  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  simple  philanthropy,  which  actually 
did  the  beneficent  work.    The  battle  was  the  battle  of 


humanity;  but  it  was  fought  under  the  banner  of  th^ 
Cross.  Even  while  we  wonder  that  the  yictorr  should 
have  been  so  long  in  coming,  we  must  con&ss  that 
it  has  been  won ;  and  against  all  forms  of  mitigated 
slayeiy  in  modem  society,  experience  certainly  warns  us 
to  trust,  not  to  the  sense  of  common  interest,  the  oon- 
yiction  of  mutual  duty,  or  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
philanthropy,  but  to  the  faith  which  recognises  in  the 
poorest  ana  the  weakest,  even  in  the  idSer  and  th& 
sinner,  '*  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord." 
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THE    EPISTLE    OP    PAUL    TO 

PHILEMON. 


<^)  PAUL,  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Timothy  our  brother, 
ISSStionr  ^  ^^^  Philemon  our  dearly 
beloved,  and  fellowla- 
bourer,  ^)  and  to  ovr  beloved  Apphia, 
and  Archippus  our  feUowsoldier,  and  to 
the  church  in  thy  house:   <^>  grace  to 


you,  and  peace,  from  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
my  God,  making  mention 
of    thee    always    in    my 

i)rayers,  ^*>  hearing  of  thy 
ove  and  faith,  which  thou 
hast    toward     the    Lord 


our  Father 
(*>  I  thank 

Verses  4  —  7. 
Thanksgiving 
for  Philemon's 
love  and  for 
the  comfort 
derived  there- 
from. 


[This  Epistle  divides  itself  naturally  into — 

(1)  Salutation   to    Philemon    and   his   hoose 

(verses  1 — 3). 

(2)  THANKSGrviKO  f or  their  faith  and  love  (verses 

4-7). 

(3)  Iktbbcbssion  fob  Onesimxts,  as  now  the 

Apostle's  "son"  in  the  faitii,  and  "the 
brother,"  not  slave,  of  his  master  Philemon, 
with  promise  to  make  good  any  default  of 
his  in  times  past  (verses  8 — 20). 

(4)  Conclusion,  expressing  St.  Paol's  confidence 

in  Philemon,  his  hope  of  visiting  them,  and 
final  salutation  (verses  21 — 25).] 

(1)  A  prisoner  of  Jesus  Cliri8t.~It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  substitution  of  the  name  ''prisoner," 
Appealing  to  sympathy,  for  the  usual  title  of  "  Apostle," 
«nibodying  a  claim  to  authority.  In  the  other  Epistles 
of  this  period  (see  Eph.  iii.  1—13;  iv.  1 ;  vL  20;  PhiL 
i.  12 — ^20;  CoL  iv.  18)  the  Apostle's  captivity  is  dwelt 
upon  mahily  as  a  ground  of  glory  and  thankfulness, 
only  seoond(arily  as  a  cause  for  sympathy.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  in  this  personal  Epistle,  and  in  aooord- 
unoe  with  St.  Paul's  courteous  determination  *'  not  to 
command,  but  for  love's  sake  to  entreat,"  the  latter 
aspect  assumes  an  almost  exclusive  prominence. 

Timothy.— Comp.  Phil.  L  1 ;  Col.  i.  1.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  Epistles,  tne  salutation  includes  l^othy,  as 
desiring  to  imply  in  him,  St.  Paul's  **  own  son  in  the 
iaith,"  a  closeness  of  connection  and  sympathy  with 
the  Apostle  not  found  in  others.  But  in  all  cases,  and 
especially  in  this,  the  L^ter  is  emphatically  the  Letter 
of  St.  Paul  alone. 

Philemon. — See  Iniroductian. 

(2)  Apphia. — The  name  is  usually  taken  to  be  the 
Roman  name  Appia.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
name  in  a  GrsBOO-Asiatic  family,  though  of  course 
X>068ible,  is  perhaps  improbable ;  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
«hown  that  it  occurs  in  the  form  Apphia  in  many 
Phrygian  inscriptions,  and  may  therefore  be  naturally 
supposed  to  be  a  native  name.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  Apphia  was  Philemon's  wife,  like  himself 
**the  beloved,^'  though  not  the  "fellow-labourer"  or 
^' partner  "of  St.  Paul. 

Arohipptis  our  feUowsoldier.- From  this  men- 
tion of  .^Urchippus  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  he 


was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family;  the  ordinary  con- 
jecture makes  him  his  son.  The  name  "  fellow-soldier," 
applied  elsewhere  only  to  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  iL  25), 
as  the  name  '* soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  Timothy 
(2  Hm.  ii.  3),  appears  to  denote  ministerial  office  in 
Archippus,  which  agrees  with  the  charge  to  him  in 
Col.  iv.  18  to  "  take  heed  to  his  ministry  and  fulfil  it." 
Church  in  thy  house.— See  Note  on  Col.  iv.  15. 
The  specially  domestic  and  personal  character  of  the 
Epistle  need  not  induce  any  limitation  of  the  phrase  to 
Philemon's  own  family.  As  the  joining  of  Timothy's 
name  in  ^ving  the  salutation  did  not  |>revent  the  Letter 
from  being  St.  Paul's  only,  so  the  joining  the  Church 
in  the  house  in  the  receiving  of  the  salutation  does  not 
prevent  its  being  addressed  only  to  Philemon  and  his 
family,  who  were,  like  himself,  interested  in  Onesimus. 

(4)  1  thank  my  Gk>d  •  •  .—Note  the  almost  exact 
verbal  coincidence  with  the  salutations  in  Eph.  i.  15, 
16 ;  PhiL  i.  3,  4;  CoL  i.  3,  4,  with,  however,  the  natural 
distinction  that  this  is  briefer  and  simpler  in  style. 

(5)  rphy  love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast 
toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints. 
— ^This  description  of  a  faith  directed  not  only  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  to  all  the  sainte,  has  perplexed  com- 
mentators, and  called  out  various  explanations.  (1)  One 
is  that  "fwth"  here  (as  in  Rom.  lii.  3;  Gal.  v.  22)  is 
simply  fidelity ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an 
explanation  of  so  well-known  and  almost  technical  a 
phrase  as   "faith  toward   the  Lord  Jesus   Christ." 

(2)  Another,  noting  the  distinction  in  the  original 
between  the  two  prepositions  here — the  former  (pros) 
signifying  direction  towards,  and  the  latter  (eis)  actual 
contact  with,  its  object — explains  the  phrase  as  signi- 
tjjnf^  **  the  fkith  wluch  has  as  its  object  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst,  but  which  shows  itself  practically  towards  all 
saints."  But  this,  even  if  the  word  "  hast"  will  bear 
this  gloss,  seems  too  artificial  for  such  a  Letter  as  this. 

(3)  ^e  comparison  with  the  contemporaneous  Letter 
to  the  Colossians — ^where  we  read,  "  your  faith  in  ttie 
Lord  Jesus,  and  your  love  toward  all  the  saints" 
(CoL  i  4) — seems  to  dear  up  the  matter.  We  have 
here  an  equivalent  phrase,  in  which,  however  (by  what 
the  grammarians  called  chiasmus),  the  extremes  and 
means  correspond  to  each  other.  The  idea  which  runs 
through  the  Letter  is  Philemon's  "  love  to  the  saint-s." 
In  writing  of  that  love  St.  Paul  cannot  refrain  from 
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Joy  in  FhiUmovkB  love. 


PHILEMON. 


ErUrecUf/  to  him  for  Covers  sake^ 


Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints  ;  ^^^  that 
the  communication  of  thy  faith  may- 
become  eflfectual  by  the  acknowledg- 
ing of  every  good  thing  which  is 
in  you  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^^^  For  we  have 
great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  love, 
because  the  bowels  of  the  saints  are 


refreshed  bv  thee,  brother.  <^>  Where- 
fore,  though  I  might  be  y^^  g^^^ 
much  bold  in  Christ  to  en-  intercesBioiifor 
join  thee  that  which  is  con-  Oaesimus. 
venient,  W  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather 
beseech  theCf  being  such  an  one  as  Paul 
the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of 


referring  it  to  its  true  origin — ^the  faith  towards  the  Lord 
Jesus  dnrist.  Hence  the  broken  phrase.  The  sense 
seems  therefore  to  be  that  which  in  some  MSS.  has  been 
brought  out  by  a  natural  correction,  *'thy  faith  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thy  love  to  all  the  saints." 

(6)  That  the  oommunioation  of  thy  flaith  .  .  . 
—The  general  idea  of  St.  Paul's  prayer  for  Philemon 
is  clear — that  his  "faith  mav  become  effectual,"  i.e., 
energetic  and  perfected,  "  in  roll  knowledge."  This  is 
exactly  the  prayer  which,  in  different  forms  and  decrees 
of  emphasis,  opens  all  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 
(See  Eph.  i.  17 ;  Phil.  i.  9 ;  Col.  i.  9.)  It  describes  the 
true  order  of  Christian  life,  so  fully  and  beautifully 
drawn  out  in  Eph.  iii.  17 — 19,  beginning  in  faith, 
deepened  by  love,  and  so  growing  to  knowled^. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  the  cormnunxcation  of 
thy  faith  ?  *'  (1)  The  phrase  is  unique,  but  the  word 
rendered  "communication"  is  the  well-known  word 
generally  rendered  "communion,"  or  "fellowship," 
except  where  (as  in  Bom.  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  ix.  13 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  16)  it  is  used  technically  and  deriratiyely  of 
"  the  communication "  of  almsgiving.  The  phrase, 
therefore,  should  probably  be  ren&red  the  "  communion 
of  thy  faith,"  i.e.,  "  thy  fellowship  in  faith."  (2)  But, 
again,  the  question  arises,  "  With  whom  is  this  fellow- 
ship ?  With  Gt>d  or  man  P  "  The  answer  probably  is, 
"With  both."  Perhaps  for  growth  in  divine  know- 
ledge the  communion  need  only  be  with  Gk)d.  But  we 
observe  that  the  knowledge  is  not  merely  "  of  every 
good  thing,"  i.e.,  of  all  tlmt  is  of  God,  but  of  "  every 
good  thin^  which  is  in  you  (or,  better,  in  U8)  to- 
wards Chnst  Jesus."  It  is,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
of  good — ^that  is,  of  GUkI's  gift — as  dweUing  in  man  by 
the  unity  which  binds  all  to  Christ  Jesus.  (3)  Now 
for  knowledge  of  this,  fellowship  with  man  is  needed, 
as  well  as  fellowship  with  God.  The  soul  which  dwells 
alone  with  God,  even  in  the  holiest  seclusion,  knows 
what  is  good  in  the  abstract,  but  not  what  is  good  in 
man  in  the  concrete  reality.  But  Philemon's  house 
was  a  centre  of  Christian  life.  St.  Paul  might,  there- 
fore, well  speak  of  this  his  two-fold  "felfowship  in 
faith,"  and  pray  that  it  might  g^^w  into  full  knowledge 
at  once  of  Goa  and  of  man  as  in  Him.  (4)  That  all 
such  growth  must  be  "  towards  Christ  Jesus,"  dependent 
on  unity  with  Him  and  serving  to  deepen  such  unity,  is 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  all  this  group  of  Epistles, 
especially  of  the  Colossian  Epistle,  of  which  Onesimus 
was  one  of  the  bearers. 

(7)  The  bowels  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by 
thee. — The  same  idea  is  here  carried  on.  St.  Paul 
declares  his  special  joy  to  have  been  that  "  the  bowels 
(i.e.,  the  hearts)  of  the  saints,  have  been  refreshed 
through  thee."  The  word  "  refresh  "  is  the  very  word 
used  by  our  Lord  in  His  gracious  promise :  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
refresh  you  "  (Matt.  xi.  28).  It  is  ultimately  in  Him 
that  the  hearts  of  the  saints  are  refreshed.  But  in  this 
case  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philemon,  by 
"  the  communion  of  faith,"  to  which  his  active  love  was 
the  means  of  welcoming  them,  and  in  which  they  had 
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fellowship  in  Christ,  both  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  children.  (Comp.  1  John  L  3.)  St.  Paul  uses  the 
word  "  refresh  "  not  unfrequently  to  express  the  relief 
and  rest  given  by  Christian  fellowship  on  earth.  (See 
below,  verse  20;  and  oomp.  1  Cor.  xvi  18;  2  Cor. 
vii.  13.)  We  find  it  in  the  Apocalypse  applied  to  the 
rest  with  Christ  in  heaven  (Rev.  vi.  ll ;  xiv.  13). 

Brother.— The  name  is  given  to  Philemon  here  and 
in  verse  20  with  a  marked  emphasis  of  affection,, 
evidently  implying  some  special  intimac^r  of  friendship, 
not  apparently  at  Colossaa  (for  see  Col.  ii.  1) ;  but  per* 
haps  at  Ephesus,  during  St.  Paul's  long  stay  there. 
Probably  Philemon  (whose  son  Archippus  is  supposed 
to  have  been)  was  St.  Paul's  equal  in  age,  and  although 
actually  his  convert  is  not  addressed  (as  usual)  as  ms 
"  son  in  the  faith."  In  this  place,  moreover,  the  title 
"brother"  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness :  for  the  Apostlo 
has  been  speaking  of  the  love  of  Philemon,  which  made 
him  a  brother  indeed  to  all  in  the  family  of  Christ. 

(8—20)  Here  St.  Paul  enters  on  the  main  subject  o£ 
his  Letter — the  recommendation  to  Philemon  of  his 
runaway  slave,  Onesimus.  All  thoughtful  readers  of  the 
Epistle  must  recognise  in  this  a  peculiar  courtesy  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone,  through  which  an  affectionate  earnestness 
shows  itself,  and  an  authority  all  the  greater  because  it 
is  not  asserted  in  command.  The  substance  is  equally 
notable  in  its  bearing  on  slavery.  Onesimus  is  doubly 
welcomed  into  the  (Christian  family.  He  is  St.  Paul*s- 
son  in  the  faith :  he  is  to  Philemon  a  brother  beloved 
in  the  Lord.  In  that  recognition  is  the  truth  to  which, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  we  may  look  as  being- 
the  destruction  of  slavery. 

(8*  9)  Wherefore  ...  for  love's  sake  .  .  .— Stall 
the  same  idea  runs  on.  Philemon^s  love,  shown  in 
Christian  fellowship,  is  in  the  Apostle's  mind;  "  there- 
fore," he  adds,  "for  love's  sake" — speaking  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  a  ready 
response— he  will  not  command,  as  an  Apostle,  what  is 
"  convenient,"  i.e.,  seemly,  in  a  Christian  (comp.  Eph.  v. 
14;  Col.  iii  18),  but  will  "  entreat "  as  a  brother. 

(^)  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ.— At  this  time  St.  Paul  must  have 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  after  a  life  of  un- 
exampled labour  and  suffering  he  might  well  call  him- 
self "  aged,"  not,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  Philemon,, 
but  in  relation  to  his  need  of  ministry  from  his  "  son  " 
Onesimus.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Lightfoot 
that  we  should  read  here  (by  a  slight  change,  or  without 
any  change,  in  the  original),  the  ambassador,  and  also 
the  prisoner,  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  parallel  with  Eph. 
vi.  20 — "for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds" — and, 
indeed,  with  the  tone  in  which  St.  Paul  in  the  other 
Epistles  speaks  of  his  captivity  as  his  glory,  is  tempt- 
ing. But  the  change  seems  to  take  much  from,  the 
peculiar  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  passage ;  which  from 
its  appeal  to  love,  rather  than  to  authority,  suits  especi- 
ally with  the  thought,  not  of  the  glory  of  ambassador- 
ship for  Christ,  but  of  the  weaSmess  of  an  old  ag& 
suffering  in  chains. 
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Commendation  of  Chiesimus. 


PHILEMON. 


Intercession  for  him. 


Jesus  Christ.  ^^^  I  beseech  thee  for  my 
son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  b^otten  in 
my  bonds :  <"^  which  in  time  past  was 
to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now  profitable 
to  thee  and  to  me:  <^>  whom  I  have 
sent  again :  thou  therefore  receive  him, 
that  is,  mine  own  bowels :  ^^^  whom  I 
would  have  retained  with  me,  that  in 
thy  stead  he  might  have  ministered  unto 
me  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel :  <^^^  but 
without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing ; 


that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were 
of  necessity,  but  willingly.  ^^>  Tor 
perhaps  he  therefore  de-  Versea  15—20. 
parted  for  a  season,  that  S??®'      **^t 

f,  V      -ij     x  •        Philemon    will 

tnou  snouiaest  receive  accept  him  for 
him  for  ever ;  ^^^^  not  now  St.  Paul's  sake. 
as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved,  specially  to  me,  but 
how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  the  Lord?  t^^)  if 
thou   count   me    therefore  a   partner, 


(10)  My  son. — ^Properly,  wy  own  child,  whom  I  ' 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Onesimus.  The  name  is 
withheld,  till  Philemon's  interest  is  doubly  engaged, 
for  one  who  is  the  Apostle's  "  own  chOd  "  (a  name  of 
endearment  given  elsewhere  only  to  Timothy  and  Titus), 
and  for  one  who  was  begotten  under  the  hardships  and 
hindrances  of  imprisonment.      At  last  the  name  is 

fiven,  and  even  tben  comes,  in  the  same  breath,  the 
eclaration  of  the  change  in  him  from  past  uselessness 
to  present  usefulness,  both  to  the  Apostle  and  to  his 
former  master. 

OnesimuB.  —  Of  Onesimus  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  except  what  we  read  here  and  in  Col.  iv.  9. 
Tradition,  of  course,  is  busy  with  his  name,  and  makes 
him  Bishop  of  Beroea,  in  Macedonia,  or  identifies  him 
with  the  Onesimus,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  mentioned  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistle  to  the  Ephisians  (chap.  i.  2 — 6). 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  especially  among  slaves. 

(11)  In  time  past  .  .  .  unprofitable,  but  now 
profitable. — The  name  Onesimus  means  '*  useful,"  or 
**  profitable,'^  though  derived  from  a  different  root 
from  the  words  here  used.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
see  in  this  passage  a  play  on  words,  though  (curiously 
enough)  this  is  not  noticed  by  the  old  Greek  commen- 
tators. St.  Paul  seems  to  say,  "  He  belied  his  name  in 
days  past ;  he  wiU  more  than  deserve  it  now." 

To  thee  and  to  me.— St.  Paul  says  "  to  thee,"  for 
he  was  sending  back  Onesimus.  He  adds  "  to  me,"  in 
affectionate  notice  of  his  kindly  ministrations  already 
rendered  to  his  spiritual  father. 

(12)  Thou  therefore  reoeive  him.— The  word 
"  receive  "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS.  It  is  supplied  here 
from  verse  17  (apparently  rightly  in  respect  of  sense) 
to  fill  up  a  broken  coustniction  in  the  original. 

Mine  own  bowels— i.e.,  my  own  heart,  dear  to 
me  as  m^  own  soul.  There  is,  indeed,  an  usae^  of  the 
word  which  applies  it  to  children  as  begotten  of  our  own 
body.  But  this  is  hardly  St.  Paul's  usage  (see  2  Cor. 
ri.  12 ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  ii.  1 ;  CoL  iii.  12 ;  and  verses  7  and 
20  of  this  Epistle),  though  it  suits  very  well  with  the 
phrase  "  whom  I  have  begotten  "  above. 

(13)  Whom  I  would  have  retained.— In  the 
original  we  have  here  a  graceful  distinction  in  two 
points  between  the  two  clauses.  The  verb  in  the  first 
-ckuse  is  "  to  wish ; "  in  the  second  "  to  will."  The  tense 
in  the  first  clause  is  the  imperfect:  **I  was  wishing," 
or  "prepared  to  wish"  (just  as  in  Acts  xxv.  22;  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  cognate  verb,  Rom.  ix.  3),  implying, 
periiaps,  a  suppressed  condition ;  in  the  second  it  is  the 
past  definite :  "  I  willed,'*  or  "  determined  "  finally. 

In  thy  stead. — Here,  again,  there  is  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  suggestion.  A  slave  was  his  master^s  property ; 
he  could  act  only  on  his  master's  behalf  and  by  his 
consent.  St.  Paul  is  sure  that  Philemon*s  love  for  him 
would  have  gladly  given  that  consent,  and  so  made 
Onesimus  an  instrument  of  willing  sendee  to  St.  Paul 
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(U)  That  thy  benefit  should  not  be  .  .  .—The 
benefit  derived  from  the  service  of  Onesimus  St.  Paul 
acknowledges  as  coming  from  Philemon,  because  given 
with  his  consent.  He  will  not  keep  Onesimus  and  ask 
that  consent  by  letter,  lest  it  should  be  **  as  it  were  of 
necessity : "  t.e.,  lest  it  should  wear  even  the  semblance 
of  constraint. 

(1^)  For  perhaps  he  therefore  departed  (or, 
tvas  parted). ^ThiB  is* a  further  reason  for  senc^ng 
Onesimus  back.  St.  Paul  now  touches  on  Onesimus* 
''being  parted*'  trom  Philemon,  using  a  phrase  not 
only  (as  has  been  noted)  euphemistic,  buF  also  one  which 
suggested  that  his  running  away  was,  however  un- 
consciously, overruled  by  a  higher  hand.  God,  in  His 
wisdom,  **  parted"  him  from  Philemon  "  for  a  season, 
that  he  mi^ht  receive  him  for  ever."  The  phrase 
"for  ever"  is  the  word  always  used  for  "eternal." 
The  contrast  with  "  for  a  season  *'  might  be  satisfied 
here  by  the  merely  relative  sense  of  "perpetual"  or 
"life-long  service;"  but,  considering  tbat  the  phrase 
is  used  in  direct  reference  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  its 
absolute  sense,  of  fellowship  in  the  life  eternal. 

W  Kot  now  as  a  servant,  but  ...  a  brother 
beloved  ...  in  the  Lord. — In  these  words  we  have 
at  last  the  principle  which  is  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  condition  of  slavery — a  condition  which  is  the 
exaggeration  of  natural  inferiority  to  the  effacement  of 
the  deeper  natural  equality.  (1)  The  slave — ^the  "  living 
chattel "  of  inhuman  laws  and  philosophies — ^is  first  "  a 
brother,"  united  to  his  master  by  natural  ties  of  ulti- 
mate equality,  having,  therefore,  both  duties  and  rights. 
(2)  But  he  is  also  a  **  brother  beloved."  These  natural 
ties  are  not  only  strengthened  by  duty,  but  made  living 
ties  by  the  love  whi«m  delights  indeed  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  but  is  not  content  without  willingness 
to  sacrifice  even  our  own  rights  to  them.  (3)  Above  all, 
this  is  "  in  ihe  Lord.*'  The  slave  is  bought  by  Christ's 
blood,  made  a  son  of  God,  and  therefore  a  brother  to 
all  who  are  members  of  the  family  of  God.  To  reject  and 
to  outrage  him  is  a  rejection  and  outrage  towards  Christ. 
Compare  St.  Peter's  striking  comj^anson  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slave  to  thepassion  of  the  Divine  Sufferer 
(1  Pet.  ii.  18—24).  They  suffer  with  Him,  and  He 
suffers  in  them.  It  has  been  proved  historically  that 
only  by  the  aid  of  this  last  and  highest  conception  has 
the  brotherhood  of  love— too  slowly,  indeed,  but  yet 
surely — assumed  reality.    (See  Introduction.) 

Specially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto 
thee  P— St.  Paul  first  emphasises  his  own  love  for 
Onesimus,  which,  indeed,  breathes  in  every  line  of  the 
Epistle ;  but  then  goes  on  to  infer  in  PhOemon  a  vet 
greater  affection— a  natural  love  towards  the  nurshng 
of  his  house,  a  spiritual  love  towards  the  brother  "  in 
the  Lord,"  lost  and  found  again. 

(17)  A  partner. — The  title  is  peculiar.  In  the  singular 
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Suretyship  for  Onesimus. 


PHILEMON. 


Coryid^nce  in  Fhilemon. 


receive  him  as  myself.  ^^  If  lie  hatli 
wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put 
that  on  mine  account ;  ^^  I  Paul  have 
written  it  with  mine  own  hand,  I  will 
repay  it :  albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee 
how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine 
own  self  besides.  <*^J  Yea,  brother,  let 
me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord:  re- 

Veraee  21—25.  ^^^  ^7  towels  in  the 
Salutation  and  Lord.  ^^^  Having  confi- 
conolusion.        ^^^^^  jj^  ^j^y  obedience  I 

wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 


also  do  more  than  I  say.  ^^^  But  withal 
prepare  me  also  a  lodging :  for  I  trust 
that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be 
given  tmto  you.  <^>  There  salute  thee 
Epaphras,  my  fellowprisoner  in  Christ 
Jesus;  <^^  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas, 
Lucas,  my  fellowlabourers.  <^^  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CJhrist  be  with 
your  spirit.    Amen. 


IT  Written  from  Rome  to  Philemon,  by  One- 
simns  a  servant. 


number  (in  which  it  is  naturally  more  distinctive)  and 
in  absolute  use,  unconnected  with  explanatory  words 
(such  as  we  read  in  1  Pet.  v.  1),  it  is  nowhere  else 
found,  except  in  2  Ck>r.  viii.  23,  where  Titus  is  called 
St.  Paul's  "  partner  and  fellowhelper; "  and  even  there 
the  context  defines  the  partnership  as  relating  to  the 
collection  and  ministration  of  alms.  Here  it  can  hardly 
refer  to  general  Christian  fellowship,  which  would  re- 
auire  some  such  words  as  "in  Christ,'^  or  "in  the 
Spirit,"  and  would  not  fully  justify  the  strong  personal 
appeal  of  the  passage.  It  must  indicate  some  peculiar 
bond  of  fellowship  between  St.  Paul  and  Philemon. 
Philemon  was  his  convert  (see  verse  19) ;  yet  we  notice 
that  he  writes  to  him  not  as  a  son,  but  as  a  brother. 
Evidently  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Church  at  Colosssa. 
Tradition,  as  usual,  makes  him  its  bishop.  He  must  have 
been  St.  Paul's  partner  in  some  common  work  or  special 
communion  of  familiarity.     (See  Introduction,  sect.  2.) 

0»)  If  he  hath  wronged  thee.— Properly,  If  he 
wronged  thee,  evidently  referring  to  the  time  of  One- 
simus'  escape.  **  If  he  oweth  thee  ought  ^  is  similarly, 
in  all  probaoility,  an  allusion  to  some  theft  at  the  same 
time,  couched  in  a  hypothetical  form,  but  implying  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact 

Put  that  on  mine  account. — Comp.  a  similar 
commercial  metaphor  in  Phil.  iv.  15 — 17,  and  see  Note 
there.  It  is  strangely  out  of  character  with  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Apostohc  life  to  imagine  (as  some  com- 
mentators have  done)  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor 
account  between  Philemon  and  St.  Paul. 

(X^)  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
hand. — St.  Paul  actually  introduces  here  a  regular 
bond  couched  in  legal  form,  written  (as,  perhaps,  the 
whole  Letter  was  written)  with  his  own  hand.  In  so 
doing  he  still  continues  the  idea  of  the  preceding 
verse;  but  the  following  words  show  that,  though 
willing  to  stand  to  his  bond,  he  knew  Philemon  too 
well  to  suppose  that  he  would  accept  it. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Apostle  had 
money  which  he  could  rightly  caU  his  own.  At  Ephe- 
sus,  where  he  probably  m*st  knew  Philemon,  it  would 
probably  be  earned  in  the  work  with  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilia,  as  at  Corinth,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it 
might  still  remain.  In  Bome  now,  it  could  hardly  be 
from  any  other  source  than  the  offerings  from  the  Church 
at  Philippi,  They  were  given  him  freelv;  he  might 
fairlv  spend  them  on  his  own  "  son  in  the  faith." 

Albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee  .  •  .—Literally, 
not  to  say  to  thee.  Here  St.  Paul  escapes  from  the 
business-like  promise  of  the  last  verse  to  the  freer 
atmosphere  oi  spiritual  relations.    He  knew  that  this 

Promise  it  was  right  for  him  to  offer,  but  wrong  for 
^hilemon  to  accept.    Philemon  owed  his  own  self— his 
new  self  in  Christ — to  the  Apostle.    In  that  was  a  debt 


which  he  could  not  repay,  but  would  rejoice  even  in 
this  smaller  matter  to  acknowlecU^ 
(*»  Let  me  have  joy  of  &ee.— Properly,  may 

1  have  pleasure,  or  profit,  from  thee :  a  phrase  used 
espedaUy  of  the  mindbd  pleasure  and  help  derived 
from  duldren.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot*s  Note  on  this 
passage.)  The  word  ''  I  "  is  emphatic.  St  Paul  puts 
nimsmf  forward  to  plead  for  Onesimus,  what  he  him- 
self could  not  pleaa  Nor  can  it  be  accidental  tliat 
the  word  "  profit  '*  is  the  root  of  the  name  Onesimus. 
St.  Paul  says,  in  effect,  '*  May  I  find  thee  (as  I  have 
found  him)  a  true  Onesimus." 

Yerses  21 — ^25  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle 
— ^hope  to  visit  Philemon  soon,  salutation,  and  blessing. 

(21)  Ck>iifldence  in  thy  obedience.— It  is  curious 
to  notice  how,  in  this  conclusion,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
glide,  as  it  were  insensibly,  out  of  the  tone  of  entreaty 
as  to  an  equal,  into  the  authority  of  a  superior.  The 
word  "  obedience "  is  found  in  2  Cor.  viL  15,  there  in 
connection  with  "  fear  and  trembling."  He  preferred 
to  appeal  to  Philemon's  love ;  he  knew  that  in  any  case 
he  could  rely  on  his  deference. 

Do  more  than  I  say.— This  can  hardly  refer  to 
anything  except  the  manumission  of  Onesimus,  and 
possibly  his  being  sent  back  again  to  St.  Paul.  Exactly 
m  this  way  Christianity  was  to  work  out  the  release  of 
the  slave — ^not  by  command,  but  by  free  and  natural 
inference  from  its  emphatic  declaration  of  his  true 
brotherhood  in  Christ. 

(22)  A  lodging.— The  word  often  signifies  "  hospita- 
lity "  generally,  which  Philemon  might  naturally  offer 
in  his  own  house,  but  which  St.  Paul  would  not  suggest 
or  ask. 

I  shall  be  given  unto  you. — ^Literally,  as  a 
fa/oour  from  supreme  authority.  Comp.  the  technical 
and  forensic  use  of  the  word  in  Acts  iii.  14;  xxv.  11 : 
for  good  in  one  case,  in  the  other  for  evil.  If  he  was 
so  "  granted,"  it  would  be  by  CsBsar  instrumentally,  by 
€k>d*s  overruling  will  ultimately.  The  passage,  like 
PhiL  ii.  24,  but  even  more  definitely,  expresses  St. 
Paid's  expectation  of  a  release  which  might  enable  him 
to  visit  the  East  again.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no 
similar  allusion  in  the  Colossian  Epistle,  sent  with  this. 

(23)  My  fellowprisoner.— Comp.  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
see  Note  there.  The  salutations  here  correspond 
exacUv  in  substance  (though  more  condensed  in  style) 
with  that  passage,  except  that  "  Jesus,  called  Justus  ** 
(probablv  unknown  to  Philemon)  is  here  omitted. 

(25)  The  grace  .  .  .—This  form  of  St.  Paul's  usual 
blessing  is  found  also  in  Gal.  yi.  18;   Phil   iv.   23; 

2  Tim.  IV.  22.  We  notice  by  the  word  "  your  "  that,  like 
the  opening  salutation,  it  is  addressed  to  all  Philemon's 
family  ana  *'  the  church  in  his  house." 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    EPISTLE    OP   PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO   THE 

HEBREWS. 


As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  presented  to  the 
reader  in  our  English  Bibles,  yarious  questions  which 
beset  many  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  appear 
to  hare  no  place.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Epistle  of  Pool 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  " ;  and  from  the  subscrip- 
tion we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  Ital^  and  sent  to  its 
readers  by  the  hand  of  l^othy.  It  is  hardlj  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  whether  these  statements  have  or  have 
not  a  foundation  in  fact,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of 
authority  here ;  for  no  ancient  manuscript  adds  to  the 
Epistle  anything  beyond  the  simple  words  "To  the 
Hebrews,"  and  even  this  inscription  can  scarcely  have 
been  affixed  by  the  writer  himself.  Within  the  few 
pages  at  our  disposal  we  can  do  little  more  than  present 
a  summary  of  the  ancient  evidence  on  the  pomts  in 
question  and  the  chief  results  of  modem  investigation. 

I.  Ancient  Testimonies.  Canonieity.— That 
the  Epistle  was  known  and  read  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century  is  beyond  doubt.  The  earliest  Christian 
writing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Epistle  aadressed  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (about 
A.D.  95),  by  Clement,  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  Letter  contains  no  express  quotation  from 
any  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  only  (the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  same  Church)  is  men- 
tioned by  name.  In  several  places,  however,  words  from 
some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  interwoven  with  the 
text  without  formal  introduction.  In  exactly  the  same 
manner,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  does  Clement  make 
use  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  following 
quotation  (from  chap,  xxxvi)  will  show :  "  Through  Him 
tne  Lord  willed  that  we  should  taste  the  immortcS  know- 
led^  ;  who,  being  the  brightness  (or,  effulgence)  of  His 
majesty,  is  so  much  greater  than  angels  as  He  hath 
inherited  a  more  excellent  name.  For  it  is  thus  written : 
He  who  maketh  His  angels  winds  (or,  spiriU),  and  His 
ministers  a  fiame  of  &re.  But  in  regard  to  His  Son 
thus  said  the  Lord :  Thou  art  My  Son,  I  have  this  day 
begotten  Thee.  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  Thee 
nations  as  Thine  inheritance,  and  as  Thy  possession  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  And  again  He  saith  unto  Him  :  bit 
at  My  right  hand,  until  I  nave  made  Thine  enemies  a 
footstool  of  Thy  feet." 

This  passage  does  not  stand  alone ;  but  of  itself  it  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  was  well  known  to 
the  Roman  Church  at  this  early  date.  The  traces  of 
the  Epistle  in  the  second  century  are  clear,  but  not 
numerous  until  we  reach  its  closing  years.  Quotations 
present  themselves  in  the  Homily  which  is  commonly 
called  Clement's  Second  Epistle,  written  at  Corinth  or 
Rome  about  a.d.  140;  in  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  145),  Pinytus  of  Crete  (A.D.  170),  TheophOus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  180).  It  b  also  important  to 
note  tnat  the  Epistle  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  books 
included  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
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the  date  of  which  is  probably  not  later  than  a.d.  150. 
That  Mardon  should  have  rejected  the  Epistle,  and  that 
it  is  passed  over  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (probably 
written  at  Rome  about  A.D.  170)  are  points  of  little 
consequence  ;  for  Marcion  is  known  to  have  rejected 
whatever  conflicted  with  his  system  of  doctrine,  and  the 
Latin  document  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete. 

One  testimony  belon^g  to  the  close  of  the 
second  or  the  be^ning  of  the  third  century  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the 
works  of  Clement,  who  succeeded  Pant^nus  as  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  190. 
The  work  itself  survives  in  fragments  only ;  but  the 
foUowing  passage  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Eccles. 
History,  vi.  14):  "And  in  his  Outlines  to  speak 
generally,  he  (Clement)  has  given  brief  expositions 
of  all  canonical  Scripture,  not  even  passing  by  the  dis- 
puted books — I  mean  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  ihe 
so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  And  moreover,  he  says 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  Paul's,  but  had 
been  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  that  Luke,  having  with  great  care  translated  it, 
published  it  for  the  Greeks ;  hence  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  are  found  to  have  the  same  colouring  of  style  and 
diction.  He  remarks  that  the  Epistle  does  not  begin 
with  •  Paul  an  Apostle,'  and  with  reason ;  for  (he  says), 
writing  to  Hebrews,  men  who  had  become  prejudiced 
against  him  and  were  suspicious  of  him,  he  acted  very 
wisely  in  not  repelling  them  at  the  outset  by  giving  his 
name.  Then  a  little  below  he  adds  :  And  as  the  blessed 
presbyter  before  now  used  to  say,  since  the  Lord,  as 
Apostle  of  the  Almightjr,  was  sent  to  Hebrews,  Paul 
through  modesty,  as  havmg  been  sent  to  Gentiles,  does 
not  inscribe  himself  Apostle  of  Hebrews,  because  of 
the  honour  belonging  to  the  Lord,  and  also  because  he 
went  beyond  his  bounds  in  addressing  Hebrews  also, 
when  he  was  herald  and  Apostle  of  Gentiles." 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  by  "  the  blessed  presbyter  " 
is  meant  Pantssnus,  whom  Clement  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  "Thus"  (as  Dr.  Westcott  observes)  "the 
tradition  is  carried  up  almost  to  the  Apostolic  age." 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  a  strong  affirmation  of  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  is  joined  a  distinct 
recognition  of  it«  unlikeness  to  the  other  writings  of 
the  Apostle.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  the 
testimony  of  Crigen.  Many  passages  from  his  writings 
might  be  quoted  in  which  he  sne&s  of  the  Epistle  as 
St.  Paul's,  and  manv  more  in  wnich  he  appeals  to  it  as 
to  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  without  any 
reference  to  authorship.  In  one  of  his  latest  works, 
however,  Homilies  on  the  Hebrews  (written  between 
A.D.  245  and  253),  we  have  the  complete  expression  of 
his  views.  The  Homilies  are  not  preserved  to  us,  but 
the  passage  is  given  by  Eusebius  in  his  Eccles.  History 
(vi.  25),   and  is  as  follows:   **That  the  style  of  the 
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'Epistle  which  bears  the  superscription  To  the  Hebrews 
does  not  exhibit  the  Apostle's  plainness  in  speech 
(thon^h  he  confessed  himself  to  be  plain  in  his  speech, 
that  IS,  in  his  diction),  bat  that  the  Epistle  is  more 
Grecian  in  its  composition,  erery  one  who  knows  how 
to  judge  of  differences  of  diction  would  acknowledge. 
And  again,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  wonder- 
ful, and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
the  Apostle,  this,  too,  eyeir  one  who  gives  attention  to 
the  reading  of  the  Apostle's  words  would  allow  to  be 
true."  To  this,  after  other  remarks,  he  adds :  *'  But  if 
I  were  to  give  my  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the 
thoughts  belong  to  the  Apostle,  but  the  diction  and 
the  composition  to  some  one  who  wrote  from  memory 
the  Apostle's  teaching,  and  who,  as  it  were,  commented 
on  that  which  had  been  said  by  his  teacher.  If  then 
any  church  holds  this  Epistle  to  be  Paul's,  let  it  be 
Approved  even  for  this.  JFor  not  without  reason  have 
the  men  of  olden  time  handed  it  down  as  Paul's.  But 
as  to  the  question  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  the  truth  is 
known  by  God  (only) ;  but  the  account  which  has 
reached  us  is  a  statement  by  some  that  Clement  who 
became  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  writer,  by  others  that 
it  was  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts." 

The  influence  of  Origen  would  naturally  be  great  in 
removing  doubts  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle. 
Whilst  the  more  thoughtful  would  learn  from  him  to 
distinguish  between  directly  apostolic  authorship  and 
canonicity,  the  effect  of  his  opinion  and  example  on  the 
many  would  be  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  Epistle 
should  be  accounted  St.  Paul's.  From  this  time 
onwards  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  as  represented  by 
a  succession  of  writers,  seems  to  have  held  the  Pauline 
Authorship  as  a  matter  free  from  doubt. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Latin  writers  of  North 
Africa.  TertuUian  (about  A.D.  200),  indeed,  once 
quotes  some  verses  of  chapter  vi.,  but  assigns  them  to 
tne  EpUtle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews ;  an  Epistle 
which,  he  says,  deserves  more  respect  than  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  aa  being  written  by  a  man  who  learnt  from 
Apostles  and  taught  with  Apostles.  No  other  certain 
quotation  from  the  Epistle  presents  itself  in  Latin 
writers  for  many  years.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
century  it  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
oxtant  Christian  literature,  that  the  Epistle  was  known 
and  received  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Syria, 
Rome,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  in  Alexandria  and 
Syria  it  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul.  Writing 
before  A.D.  326,  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome  as  rejecting  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Epistle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  express 
quotations  from  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  By 
tnis  time  the  doubts  respecting  the  Epistle  are  confined 
to  the  Western  Churches:  m  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  the  Pauline  author- 
ship appears  to  have  been  universally  admitted.  The 
influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  West :  neither  of  these  eminent  Fathers  appears 
really  to  have  regarded  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  but 
they  agree  in  the  expression  of  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  canonical  authority. 

The  object  of  this  summary  of  ancient  evidence  has 
been  to  show  how  the  Epistle  won  its  wa^  to  universal 
acknowledgment  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  present  the  chief  testimonies  of  the 
early  Church  on  the  other  important  questions  which 
concern  the  Book.  It  cannot  be  thought  surprising 
that  for  a  time  many  should  evince  hesitation  in  regard 
to  such  a  document  as  this — ^anonymous,  peculiar  in 
character,  and  addres««ed  to  a  special  and  limited  drcle 
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of  readers.  The  doubts  have  in  later  times  had  little 
power.  Their  effect  mav,  for  the  most  part,  be  traced 
in  a  varying  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Book 
as  compared  with  the  undoubted  writings  of  St.  PauL 

n.  Authorship. — In  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle,  the  most  important  ancient  testimonies 
have  been  cited  already ;  and  in  them  we  find  more  or 
less  clearly  stated  almost  all  the  possible  solutions  of 
the  problem.  The  chaiBcter  of  the  Epistle  is  beyond 
all  question  Paul-like  (if  we  mav  so  speak,  to  avoid 
the  ambiguity  of  "  Pauline  ").  If  then  it  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  directly  to  St.  Paul,  we  must  suppose  either 
(1)  that  it  is  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original 
written  by  him ;  or  (2)  that,  whilst  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle  is  his,  the  diction  and  style  belong  to  one  of  his 
companions,  who,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  put  the 
Apostle's  thoughts  into  form;  or  (3)  thi^  the  Epistle 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  Each 
of  the  four  hypotheses  may,  as  we  have  said,  claim  the 
evidence  of  early  writers ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  rightly  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  evidence. 
That  the  Epistle  was  directly  written  by  St.  Paul  is  an 
opinion  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  earlier 
than  the  third  century.  Even  then  the  language  used 
on  the  subject  is  not  perfectly  clear;  for  Origen's 
example  proves  that  the  quotation  of  the  Epistle  under 
St.  Paul's  name  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  recog- 
nition that  ^its  substance  and  t^hing  are  his.  If 
Origen  had  influence  in  producing  the  htter  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  authorship,  that  opinion  may  fairly 
be  judged  of  (to  a  considerable  extent)  by  reference  to 
Ongen's  own  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he 
ascribed  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul.    At  all  events,  his 

Slain  statement  of  the  case  as  it  presented  itself  in  his 
ay  seems  distinctly  to  prove  that  there  existed  no 
such  clear  ana  authoritative  tradition  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship  as  might  claim  our  submission,  upon 
the  ordinary  principles  of  literaiy  criticism.  To  in- 
ternal evidence  Origen  makes  appeal :  to  the  same  test 
of  internal  evidence  we  believe  the  case  must  now  be 
brought.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  other  hypo- 
theses. Each  of  these  appears  earlier  in  existing  docu- 
ments than  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  Clement,  that  the  Greek  Epistle  is 
a  translation,  was  probably  derived  by  him  from  Pan- 
teenus :  the  traditiuus  mentioned  by  Origen  cannot  be 
of  later  date ;  and  Tertullian's  reference  to  Barnabas 
carries  back  the  last  hypothesis  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  But  again  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
ancient  testimonies  present  independent  evidence,  or 
are  no  more  than  conjectures  to  explain  the  patent  facts. 
At  all  events,  the  variance  in  the  traditions  may  leave 
our  judgment  free,  especially  as  we  can  plainly  perceive 
in  wnat  way  the  traditions  might  very  possibly  arise. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  test  each  of  the  hypotheses 
that  liave  been  mentioned  by  the  testimony  which  tiie 
Epistle  gives  respecting  itself,  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  is,  Have  we  the  Epistle  in  its  original  form  P 
If  the  opinion  quoted  by  Clement  is  correct — ^that  the 
Greek  document  before  us  is  a  translation — our  right  to 
argue  from  its  characteristics  will  be  materially  affected. 
Tms  opinion  has  not  lacked  advocates,  and  has  been  re- 
cently maintidned  in  an  able  but  very  disappointing 
work  by  Dr.  Biesenthal.  We  have  no  space  nere  for 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question,  and  can  only  express 
in  a  word  or  two  the  results  to  which  the  eviaence 
before  us  leads.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
hypothesis  appears  absolutely  tmtenable :  for  one 
difficulty  which  it  removes,  it  introduces  many  more. 
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Dr.  Biesenthal's  own  treatment  of  yarions  passages  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  those  who  regard  the  Epistle  as 
transkted  from  a  Hebrew  original  most  necessarily 
regard  it  as  a  translation  that  is  often  inaccurate,  and 
ni^ds  the  correction  of  the  commentator.  Few  will  be 
prepared  to  surrender  the  Epistle  to  such  treatment, 
unless  under  constraint  of  argument  immeasurably 
stronger  than  any  yet  adduced. 

Our  inquiry  therefore  is  limited  to  the  Ghreek  Epistle 
as  it  stanos.  The  questions  at  issue  are  very  simple. 
What  is  there,  either  in  the  substance  or  in  the  diction 
of  the  Epistle,  that  may  lead  us  to  ascribe  it  to  St. 
Paul  P  What  peculiarities  of  thought  or  language 
separate  it  from  his  writings  P  In  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  plan  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cannot  but 
remind  us  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  true  there  is  no  opening 
salutation,  or  direct  address,  such  as  is  found  in  aU 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  These  Epistles,  however,  differ 
greatly  amongst  themselves  in  this  respect.  Thus,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  the  Apostle  is  impatient  of 
anything  that  may  detain  him  from  the  great  topics  on 
wmch  he  is  to  speak;  and  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
reasons  which  might  lead  him  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
the  Church  addressed,  cjxd  even  to  keep  back  his  own 
name.  But,  waiving  this,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
familiar  plan :  first  the  discussion  of  dogmatic  truth ; 
then  the  earnest  exhortation  based  on  the  doctrine  thus 
presented ;  and,  lastly,  the  salutations,  interwoven  with 
personal  notices,  with  dozology  and  prayer.  The  main 
outlines  of  theological  teaching  are  in  close  accoid  with 
St.  Paul's  Epistles :  chaps,  ii.  and  y.,  for  example,  as 
strikingly  recall  PhiL  ii.  as  does  chap.  xiii.  the  closing 
chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Other  points  of 
special  resemblance  will  easily  suggest  themselves,  such 
as  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  those  whom  he  addresses 
(chap.  xiii.  18,  19,  Ac.),  the  mode  in  which  he  refers  to 
Toothy  (verse  23),  his  Pauline  illustrations  (see  Notes 
on  chaps,  v.  12, 13 ;  xii.  1 — 4),  his  choice  of  Old  Testa- 
ment  passages.  Under  the  last  head  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  quotation  of  Ps.  viii.  (1  Cor.  xv.  26 — 
28)  and  Dent,  xxxiii.  30  (Bom.  xii.  19) ;  see  the  Notes  on 
chaps,  ii.  6;  X.  30.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
further  detail  in  proof  of  a  position  allowed  by  aU,  that 
(as  has  been  already  said)  tne  Epistle,  whether  by  St. 
Paul  or  not,  is  Paul-like  in  the  general  character  of  its 
teaching  and  in  many  of  its  special  features. 

It  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  examine  those 
passages  of  the  Epistle  and  those  peculiarities  of 
teachmg  or  language  which  have  been  adduced  as  in- 
consistent with  the  Pauline  authorship.  Besemblance 
may  be  accounted  for  more  readily  than  points  of  dif- 
ference ;  for  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  would  hardly  fail  to 
exhibit  many  of  tne  traits  characteristic  of  such  a 
master.  Here,  it  wiU  be  seen,  the  distinction  between 
style  and  subject  matter  must  be  carefully  observed. 
If  this  Epistle  could  be  proved  to  differ  in  diction  only 
from  the  acknowledc^ed  writings  of  Si  Paul,  some 
theory  of  mediate  authorship  (similar  to  that  mentioned 
by  Origen)  would  be  very  possible ;  if  the  discordances 
lie  deeper,  no  such  theory  can  be  maintained. 

When  an  argument  must  rest  on  characteristics  of 
Greek  diction  and  style,  it  is  very  probable  that  dif- 
ferent conclusions  may  be  reached  by  different  readers. 
This  question,  a^ain,  cannot  be  examined  here  in  any 
detail.  ^  The  writer  can  only  state  the  impression  made 
upon  his  own  mind  by  the  original  text,  and  especially 
hy  the  careful  study  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Commentary.  From  point  to  point  the  general  likeness 
of  the  Ejnstle  to  St.  Paul's  writings  came  out  more  and 
more  pliunly :  on  the  other  hand  arose  a  continuaUy 
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increasing  wonder  that  the  Greek  sentences  and 
periods  snould  ever  have  been  attributed  to  that 
Apostle's  hand.  We  have  before  us  Epistles  belonging 
to  eveiT  period  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  St.  Paul's  life,  written  under  widely  different 
circumstances, — some  during  the  enforced  leisure  of 
imprisonment,  others  amid  active  labour.  We  can 
trace  differences  of  style  resulting  both  from  the  time 
of  writing  and  from  the  circumstances  which  called 
forth  the  Epistles;  but  these  differences  lie  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  compass.  At  whatever  date 
St.  Paul  might  be  supposed  to  nave  written  this  Epistle, 
we  can  compare  it  with  some  other  of  his  writings 
belonging  nearly  to  the  same  period ;  and  the  differences 
of  language  and  style  presented  by  the  two  documents 
are,  we  are  persuaded,  far  greater  than  those  presented 
by  the  most  dissimilar  of  the  thirteen  Epistles.  Stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  unique  character  of  this  Epistle,  as 
the  only  one  addressed  to  Hebrews  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles :  but  it  has  been  well  asked  why  St.  Paul 
should  adopt  a  more  finished  Greek  style  in  addressing 
Jews  than  when  writing  to  the  Greeks  of  Corinth.  For 
ourselves  we  must  express  our  decided  conviction  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul, 
the  composition  of  the  Greek  was  certainly  not  his. 

The  remaining  points  of  difference  which  (it  b 
alleged)  separate  this  Epistle  from  St.  Paul's  writings 
may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — (1)  state- 
ments of  fact  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Apostle ;  (2)  divergence  in  doctrinal 
view ;  (3)  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament; 
(4)  the  use  made  of  Alexandrian  writers. 

(1)  The  most  important  passage  is  chap.  ii.  3 :  "  which 
(salvation)  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard."  In 
these  words  the  writer  appears  distinctly  to  sever  him- 
self from  those  who  had  directly  received  the  word 
from  the  Lord.  It  is  urged  that  he  is  here  associating 
himself  with  his  readers,  as  when  in  chap.  iv.  1  he 
writes  "Let  vs  therefore  fear;"  see  also  chaps,  x.  24, 
25, 26 ;  xii.  1,  et  al.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  an 
Apostle  could  not  have  thus  written ;  but,  bearing  in 
mmd  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  St.  Paul  to  defend 
his  apostolic  position,  and  the  claim  which  he  con- 
sistently makes  to  have  received  his  teaching  by  direct 
revelation  (GaL  i.  1,  11, 12,  et  oZ.),  we  muist  hold  it 
extremely  improbable  that  he  should  use  words  that 
might  even  appear  to  represent  him  as  only  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  passages  which  have 
been  brought  into  this  controversy  a  very  different 
judgment  must  be  passed.  It  is  alleged  that  in  the 
description  of  the  Temple  furniture  (chap,  ix.)  the 
writer  falls  into  mistakes,  asserting  that  tne  altar  of 
incense  (or,  the  aolden  censer)  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  that  the  ark  contained  the  pot  of  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod,  and  that  even  in  his  own  day  the  Most 
Holy  Place  into  which  the  high  priest  entered  year  by 
year  still  contained  the  cherubim  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  If  the  writer  has  indeed  fallen  into  these 
mistakes  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is  not  St.  Paul. 
But,  as  the  Notes  on  clutp.  ix.  2 — 6  will  show,  we  hold 
that  there  is  no  real  reason  for  impugning  the  accuracy 
of  his  words.  No  part  of  his  description  relates  to  the 
Temple  services  or  rumiture :  he  is  occupied  throughout 
with  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Tabernacle.  Even  the  association  of  tne 
altar  of  incense  with  the  Most  Holy  Place  may  be  very 
easily  explained.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  is  correct, 
this  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  must  fall 
to  the  ground.     It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  do 
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more  than  mention  the  in^enions  attempt  of  Wieseler  to 
fihow  that  in  the  descriptions  of  chap.  ix.  the  writer  had 
in  mind,  not  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
but  the  temple  built  by  Onias  at  Leontopolis  in  Lower 
Egypt  (about  B.C.  170). 

(2)  The  alleged  differences  of  doctrinal  statement 
are  of  three  kinds.  Of  St.  PauFs  favourite  topics  some 
are  absent  from  this  Epistle,  some  are  treated  in  a 
different  manner:  and,  again,  certain  themes  here 
brought  into  prominence  are  not  noticed  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  Thus  we  find  only  one  passage  in  this 
Epistle  in  which  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  ever  a 
prominent  topic  with  St.  Paul,  is  mentioned  (see 
chap.  xiii.  20) ;  the  law,  faith,  righteousness,  are  looked 
at  irom  a  different  point  of  view ;  the  prominence  here 
given  to  the  High-priesthood  of  Jesus  is  foreign  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  would  require  a  volume  duly 
to  examine  the  various  particulars  adduced  under  this 
head ;  for  the  real  question  is  not  whether  the  teaching 
is  opposed  to  St.  Paul's,  but  whether  the  various  themes 
are  treated  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  Apostle. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  most  careful  examination 
will  detect  any  real  discord  between  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the 
peculiarities  in  selection  of  topics  and  in  mode  of 
treatment  are  sufficient  (even  when  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  special  Doeition  and  aim  of  the 
Epistle)  to  suggest  thlat,  if  St.  Paul  "  laid  the  founda- 
tion," it  is  another  who  "  buildeth  thereon,"  "according 
to  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  unto  "  him  (1  Cor. 
iiL  10).  The  resemblances  in  teaching  may  show  the 
presence  of  the  Apostle,  but  the  new  colouring  and 
arrangement  prove  that  he  is  present  only  in  the  person 
of  a  disciple  on  whom  his  master's  mantle  has  fallen, 
nnd  who  is  taught  by  the  same  Spirit. 

(3)  A  similar  conclusion  is  suggested  by  a  review  of 
the  arguments  that  are  founded  on  the  difterenoe  in  the 
use  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  need  hardlv  be  said  that 
in  the  Epistle  before  us  this  subject  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  for  "  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
depends  on  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament."  But  the  essential  principle  involved 
is  found  as  truly  in  St.  Paul  (see  1  Cor.  x. ;  2  Cor.  iii. ; 
Gal.  iv. ;  Eph.  v.,  et  cU.).  The  New  Testament  is  not 
divided  agamst  itself  in  its  recognition  of  the  Old.  As 
has  been  truly  said,*  "  The  authority  of  Christ  Himself 
encourages  us  to  search  for  a  deep  and  spiritual 
meaning  under  the  ordinary  words  of  Scripture,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  gained  by  any  arbitrary  allegorising, 
but  only  by  following  out  patiently  the  course  of  God*8 
dealings  with  man."  But  again  when  we  come  to 
details  we  find  marks  of  divergence  from  St.  PauL  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  of  Scripture  is 
almost  always  quoted  as  the  direct  utterance  of  God 
("He  saith,"  "He  hath  said"),  whereas  St.  Paul 
commonly  uses  the  formula  "  It  is  written  "or  "  The 
Scripture  saith."  The  latter  mode  of  introduction, 
which  occurs  about  thirty  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
is  not  once  used  in  this ;  and,  on  the  other  hano,  such 
examples  as  Eph.  iv.  8  are  very  rare  in  St.  Paul.  The 
quotations  in  this  Epistle,  again,  are  commonly  taken 
directly  from  the  LXX.,  even  when  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew ;  and  for  the  most  part  agree  with  that  textwhich 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript :  St. 
Paul  shows  more  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew.  In 
each  of  these  arguments  (the  former  especially)  there  is 
force.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  pressed  unduly ; 
ior  an  examination  of  the  quotations,  as  they  stand  in 


*  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  p.  412. 
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the  best  text  of  the  Epistle,  will  show  not  a  few 
departures  from  the  Greek  version,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  tokens  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  either  with 
the  Hebrew  original  or  with  a  more  accurate  translation 
of  some  passages  than  the  LXX.  aiJFords. 

(4)  One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  Epistle  is 
found  in  the  many  remarkable  comcideuces  Doth  of 
thought  and  of  expression  with  the  writings  of  Philo 
of  Alexandria.  One  or  two  examples  are  quoted  in  the 
notes;  but  nothing  short  of  a  collection  of  all  the 
points  of  similarity,  as  presented  in  the  Greek  text, 
will  show  this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  in  its  proper 
light.  Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  exhibit  aoquaiutanoe 
with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  but  it  has  left 
comparatively  slight  traces  in  their  writings,  llie 
resemblance  in  language  in  many  passages  of  this 
Epistle  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
fundamental  differences  in  doctrine  between  the 
Christian  teacher  and  the  Alexandrian  philosopher. 
Another  point  of  interest  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned, 
— the  many  words  and  phrases  common  to  this  Epistle 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  remarkably  interesting  pa]>ers  by  Professor 
Plumptre  in  vol  i.  of  The  Expositor,  on  "  The  Writings 
of  ApoUos." 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  there  is  only  one 
conclusion  that  appears  possible^that  the  Epistle  was 
written  by  one  who  had  stood  in  a  close  relation  with 
St.  Paul,  but  not  by  St.  Paul  himself.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  arguments  given  above  are 
not  adduced  as  being  of  equiu  weight :  some  are  only 
confirmatory,  and  might  not  have  very  much  force  if 
they  stood  alone;  but  all  point  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  stated. 
Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go  with  certainty ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  wisest  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative 
result.  If  we  turn  to  the  positive  side,  we  have  little 
to  guide  our  judgment.  Three  names  only  seem  to 
be  mentioned  by  early  writers — those  of  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  St.  Luke.  The  Epistle  is  quoted 
by  TertuUian,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  work  of  Barnabas; 
and  two  later  Latin  writers,  Philastrius  and  Jerome, 
mention  the  same  tradition.  In  one  passage  Jerome 
says  that  very  many  (perhaps  meaning  many  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers)  assign  the  Epistle  to  Bar* 
nabas  or  Clement ;  in  another  he  mentions  Tertnllian 
alone  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  seems  to  attach  no 
special  importance  to  the  opinion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tradition  was  very  limited:  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  the  name  of  Barnabas  is  not  found  in  the 
passages  quoted  from  Origen.  We  know  too  little  of 
Barnabas  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bility of  the  hypothesis:  the  so-called  internal  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  by  some  are  of  no 
worth.  The  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
secona  century,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  com- 
panion of  St.  PauL  That  Epistle,  therefore  (which 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  see  Westcott  On  the  Canon, 
pp.  43—45)  yields  no  evidence  in  the  present  inquiry. 

In  regard  to  Clement  we  can  speax  with  more  con- 
fidence, as  we  possess  one  Epistle  which  is  certainly 
from  his  hand.  That  document  contains  passages 
belonging  to  our  Epistle,  but  they  are  no  doubt  quota- 
tions from  it,  and  the  general  style  and  character  of 
Clement's  Letter  forbid  us  to  ascribe  the  two  works  to 
the  same  writer.  Much  more  favour  has  in  recent 
times  been  shown  to  the  other  tradition  which  Origen 
records— that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  St.  L&e. 
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Tbc  resemblances  of  language  between  this  Epistle  and 
Si.  Luke's  writings  are  numerous  and  striking;  but 
with  all  this  there  is  great  dissimilaritj  of  style.  The 
difference  between  a  I^ter  such  as  this  and  historical  or 
biographical  memoirs  must  indeed  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  receive  the  writer  of  the  Acts  as  the  author 
of  our  Epistle.  Another  consideration  also  is  of  weight. 
We  can  nardly  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  here  the 
work  of  a  Jew ;  but  St.  Paul's  words  in  Col.  iv.  11, 
14.  imply  that  St.  Luke  was  of  Grentile  birth. 

The  subject  is  not  one  for  confident  assertion ;  but 
we  strongly  doubt  whether  the  Epistle  can  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  those  suggested  by  ancient  writers.  One 
other  hypothesis  must  be  mentioned,  which  has  com- 
manded the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
recent  times.  Luther  was  the  first  to  express  (in  his 
CommerUary  on  Genesis)  an  opinion  that  tne  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  the  work  of  Apollos.  Some  will 
maintain  that  conjecture  is  inadmissible,  but  certainly 
sH  the  conditions  of  the  problem  appear  to  be  satisfied 
by  this  conjecture.  The  record  of  St.  Luke  in  Acts 
xviii.  24 — ^28,  xix.  1,  supplemented  by  St.  Paul's  refer- 
ences in  1  Corinthians,  might  seem  to  have  been 
expressly  designed  to  show  the  special  fitness  of  ApoUos 
for  writing  such  an  Epistle  as  this.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  into  further  detail,  but  the  reader 
wiU  find  all  the  particulars  admirably  stated  in  the  Notes 
on  the  verses  in  the  Acts.     If  it  be  not  unbecoming  to 

ffo  beyond  the  words  of  Origen  on  such  a  subject  as 
his,  and  to  favour  an  hypothesis  for  which  no  express 
evidence  can  be  adduced  from  ancient  times,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  joining  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,** 
**  fervent  in  spirit,**  the  honou^d  associate  of  St.  Paul, 
who  here  carries  on  the  work  which  he  began  in  Achaia, 
when  "he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  showing  by 
the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ" 

IIL  Readers. — ^The  inquiry  as  to  the  original 
readers  of  the  Epistle  is  even  more  difficult.  It  may 
be  assumed  with  confidence  that  the  present  title  of 
the  Epistle  is  not  that  which  it  originally  bore.  There 
has  sometimes  been  a  disposition  to  deny  the  propriety 
of  the  name  Epistle ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  opening  verses,  contaimng,  as  they 
do,  neither  address  nor  author's  name,  may  be  most 
oasiljr  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  a 
homily  or  general  treatise.  But  a  very  slight  exaroi- 
nation  will  prove  that  such  a  theory  has  no  foundation. 
The  closing  verses  show  that  a  particular  community 
is  directly  addressed,  a  community  well  known  to  the 
writer,  whose  affection  the  writer  knew  himself  to 
possess,  though  some  individuals  may  have  distrusted 
nim  and  misjudged  his  acts  and  motives.  He  complains 
of  their  declension  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  points 
out  its  cause  (chap,  v.) ;  thankfully  recognises  their 
generous  love  to  the  brethren  (chaps,  vi.,  x.) ;  and  urges 
them  to  be  true  to  their  own  past  history  (chap.  x.). 
He  cannot  but  have  known  that  the  trials  and  neces- 
sities of  many  other  communities  were  very  similar; 
but,  like  St.  Paul,  he  addresses  the  wider  only  through 
the  narrower  circle.  The  immediate  impulse  was  given 
by  the  news  he  had  received  respecting  brethren  for 
whom  he  himself  had  laboured,  and  over  whose  welfare 
he  was  bound  diligently  to  watch.  The  Epistle  needed 
no  express  inscription  to  make  the  first  readers  under- 
stand from  whom  it  came  and  to  whom  it  was  sent; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  (as  Ewald  suggests)  the 
watchfulness  of  enemies  may  have  rendered  some  oon- 
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ccalment  a  matter  of  prudence.  The  absence  of  the 
writer's  name  has  been  considered  confirmatory  of  the 
belief  that  Apollos  wrote  the  Epistle.  In  one  church, 
as  we  know,  rival  factions  had  arisen,  some  saying,  "  I 
am  of  Paul,**  others  "  I  am  of  Apollos ;  **  and  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  12  seems  to  point  to  the 
regret  of  Apollos  that  his  name  should  have  been  so 
used.  Such  a  feeling  may  have  continued  to  operate, 
and  have  led  to  this  partial  withdrawal  of  himself  from 
view.    (See  Alford's  Ok.  Test,  voL  iv.  pp.  60,  61.) 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians,  and  its  present  name  was  probably 
given  when  the  Epistle  had  passed  into  more  general 
use,  in  order  to  make  its  destination  clear.  In  ^e 
New  Testament  the  name  Hebrew  is  strictly  opposed 
to  Hellenist  or  Grecian  Jew  (Acts  vi.  1),  and  denotes 
one  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  usages ; 
there  would  therefore  be  some  inconsistency  between 
the  name  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  if  the  title 
proceeded  from  the  writer  himself.  Again  we  are  in 
the  main  thrown  back  on  internal  evidence ;  but  in  this 
case  the  materials  before  us  are  very  scanty,  when 
doubtful  or  irrelevant  passages  have  been  set  aside. 
One  verse  of  the  Epistle,  and  one  only,  contains  any 
note  of  place :  "  They  of  Italy  salute  you  '*  (chap.  xiii. 
24).  Unfortunately  these  words  admit  of  two  opposite 
interpretations.  Either  the  author  is  himself  in  Italy, 
and  sends  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  whom  he  addresses 
the  salutations  ot  an  It^ian  church;  or,  writing  to 
Italy,  he  transmits  the  message  which  those  "  of  Italy  ** 
who  are  now  with  him  send  to  their  fellow-Christians 
at  home.  Between  these  two  intenpretations  it  seems 
impossible  to  decide  with  any  conndence ;  though,  in 
itself,  the  latter  might  be  the  more  probable.  Perhaps 
the  only  other  indication  that  we  possess  is  the  mani- 
fest destination  of  the  Epistle  lor  a  community  of 
Jewish  Christians,  exposed  to  peculiar  danger  from  the 
solicitations  and  the  persecutions  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  Such  a  community  would  most  naturally  m 
found  in  Palestine,  and  accordingly  the  prevalent 
opinion  has  been  that  the  Epistle  was  first  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  or  to  some  neighbouring  town.  The  words 
of  chap.  ii.  3  are  perhaps  less  suitable  to  Jerusalem — 
a  city  m  which  there  would  still  be  living  many  who 
had  neard  the  word  from  the  Lord  Himself.  In  chap, 
vi.  10  the  writer  speaks  of  a  ministration  to  the  saints 
which  at  once  recalls  the  efforts  of  St.  Paul  and  others 
to  send  help  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  were 
oppressed  by  pover^.  This  passage  may  imply  that 
tne  readers  of  the  Epistle  had  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular labour  of  love,  but  it  cannot  beproved  that  the 
meaning  is  not  perfectly  general.  Tne  language  of 
chap.  X.  32 — 34  decides  notmng,  if  the  first  meml^r  of 
verse  33  be  understood  figuratively  (see  Note) ;  verse 
34,  which  has  been  urged  m  regard  to  the  question  of 
authorship,  loses  all  such  significance  when  the  true 
reading  is  restored.  From  chap.  xii.  4  has  usually  been 
drawn  the  inference  that  no  members  of  the  dhurch 
had  suffered  martyrdom :  even  here,  however,  it  is  im- 
probable that  any  such  allusion  is  intended  (see  Note). 
On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
the  writer  addresses  some  Church  in  Palestine,  though 
Jerusalem  itself  may  be  excluded  by  chap.  ii.  3.  The 
readers  seem  to  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
Jewish  power  and  influence,  where  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity was  most  bitter,  the  temptation  to  unfaithful- 
ness gn^eatest,  the  abjuration  required  of  the  apostate 
most  complete.  The  exhortation  of  chap.  xiii.  13,  the 
warning  of  chap.  x.  25,  the  remarkable  appropriation 
of  Old  Testament  promises  and  threatenings  widch  we 
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find  in  chap.  z.  27,  28,  30,  would  fall  with  wonderful 
force  on  the  ears  of  men  in  whose  very  presence  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  was  exerting  all  its  power.  That 
there  are  still  difficulties  must  be  felt  by  alL  We 
should  not  have  expected  that  a  Letter  addressed  to 
such  a  Church  woula  be  written  in  Greek,  or  that  the 
writer's  appeal  wonld  be  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  the  phenomena  which  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  dispky  forbid  us  to  regard 
these  difficulties  as  decisive. .  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
enumerate  the  other  opinions  which  have  been  main- 
tained. The  reader  will  find  an  able  argument  in 
favour  of  Rome  in  Alford*s  Prolegomena  to  Gh.  Test,, 
vol.  iv. :  others  have  argued  the  claims  of  Alexandria.* 

rV.  Date.—  There  is  very  little  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  The  present 
tenses  of  chap.  ix.  2 — 9  are  often  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  the  Temple  service  still  continued ;  but  there 
is  strong  reason  for  explaining  the  verses  otherwise  (see 
Notes).  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  complexion  of 
the  Epistle  is  such  as  to  convince  us  that  it  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  the  imprison- 
ment of  l^othy  (chap,  xiii  23)  we  know  nothinfi^  from 
any  other  source.  It  lias  often  been  supposed  that  he 
shared  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  (see  the  Intro- 
dudion  to  2  Timothy),  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Paul  is,  however,  uncertain ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  say  more  than  that  our  Epistle  was  probably 
written  some  three  or  four  years  before  Jerusalem  fell — 
in  other  words,  about  a.d.  60. 

y.  Objeot  and  Contents.— The  discussion  of  the 
veiy  important  external  questions  which  connect  them- 
selves with  this  Epistle  has  left  us  but  little  space  for 
a  notice  of  its  internal  diaraoter.  In  the  Notes,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  this 
Epistle  presents,  we  have  sacrificed  all  other  considera- 
tions to  the  desire  of  exhibiting,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
the  connection  and  course  of  thought.  It  is,  therefore, 
less  necessary  to  attempt  a  complete  analysis  here. 
The  Christians  addressed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
apostasy.  The  danger  was  occasioned  partlv  by  seduc- 
tions from  without,  partly  by  weakness  within.  Even 
when  the  fabric  of  Jewish  power  was  falling,  the 
influence  of  its  past  historv,  its  glorious  treasure  of 
promise,  its  unique  associations,  retained  a  wonderful 
power.  As  we  look  back  on  the  years  preceding  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  the  case  of  the  people  may  seem  to 
us  hopeless;  but  the  confidence  of  the  nation  was 
unbroKen,  and  even  at  that  period  we  note  outbursts  of 
national  pride  and  enthusiastic  hope.  Bitter  hate  and 
contempt  for  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attraction  of  their  ancestral  worship  and  ritual  on  the 
other,  had  apparently  won  a  victory  over  the  constancy 
of  some  Christians  belonging  to  this  Hebrew  com- 
munity. Where  open  opposition  had  not  prevailed,  the 
tone  of  Christian  mith  had  been  lowered.  The  spedal 
temptation  of  these  Christians  seems  to  have  been 
towards  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  higher  Christian  truths, 
and  a  union  of  elementary  Christian  teaching  with  that 
to  which  thev  had  been  accustomed  as  Jews.  The 
arguments  of  the  first  and  other  chapters  show  that 
they  held  the  foundation  truths ;  the  expostulation  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  proves  that  tne  full  signifi- 


*  Prof.  Plamptre^s  hypothesis  that  those  addiessed  are 
Christian  ascetics  of  (or  connected  with)  Alexandria  is  worked 
oat  by  him  in  a  very  interesting  manner  (see  Expos,  i.  42S— 432), 
but  does  not  appear  to  suit  the  facts  of  the  Epistle  as  well  as 
the  view  defended  above. 


canoe  of  the  doctrine  they  held  was  not  understood, 
and  that  the  doctrine  was  near  to  losing  its  power.  In 
no  Epistle,  perhaps,  do  we  find  a  more  carefully  sus- 
tained ar^ment ;  of  none  can  be  said  as  truly  that  the 
whole  Epistle  is  a  "  word  of  exhortation." 

The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism.  He  in  whom  Qod  has  in  these 
last  days  revealed  Himself  to  man  is  His  Son,  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  themselves  bear  witness  as  exalted  above 
the  highest  of  created  beings,  the  angels,  who  are  but 
ministers  of  God  (chap.  L).  The  law  was  given  through 
angels :  salvation  has  now  come  through  the  Son,  who, 
though  Lord  of  the  world  to  come,  the  Heir  and  Ful- 
filler  of  God's  highest  promises  to  man,  submitted  to 
suffering  and  death — ^not  of  necessity,  but  that  He 
might  by  His  atonement  deliver  man  from  sin  and 
de&h,  and  might  become  a  true  High  Priest  for  man 
(chap.  iL).  As  the  faithful  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
He  IS  exalted  above  God's  most  favoured  servants  upon 
earth,  even  above  Moses  (chap,  iii  1—6). 

This  is  the  first  division  of  the  argument,  designed 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  revelation  given 
through  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  remove  "the  offence  of 
the  cross."  Next  follows  a  powerful  section  of  exhor- 
tation and  warning.  Do  not  imitate  the  unfaithfulness- 
through  which  Israel  failed  to  enter  into  the  true  rest 
of  G<kI  (chaps,  iii.  7 — iv.  16). 

The  second  portion  of  the  Epistle  (extending  to 
diap.  X.  18)  is  occupied  with  the  Priesthood  of  Christ. 
Once  only  is  the  current  of  the  argument  interrupted. 
After  the  first  introduction  of  a  prophecy  which  will 
form  the  theme  of  later  chapters,  the  writer  pauses  to 
bring  into  relief  the  carelessness  which  his  readers  have 
shown,  and  the  peril  thev  have  incurred ;  the  result  i» 
to  five  most  powerful  effect  to  the  argument  for  which 
he  IS  preparing  them  (chap.  v.  11 — vL  20).  Jesus  mado 
perfect  throng  sufferinp^  (chap.  v.  1 — 10)  has  been  de- 
clared by  Goa  High  Pnest  after  the  order  of  Meldbi- 
zedek;  by  this  declaration  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is 
abolished,  giving  place  to  a  priesthood  which  iJ>ide» 
continuallv,  through  which  all  that  the  former  priest- 
hood sougnt  in  vain  to  attain  is  made  sure  to  man  for 
ever  (chap.  vii.).  This  High  Priest,  seated  at  God's 
right  handj  is  Minister  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary^ 
Mediator  ot  the  New  Covenant  (chap,  viii.);  and  in  Him 
all  the  types  of  the  first  covenant  are  fulfilled,  for  by 
His  one  offering  of  Himself  He  has  put  away  sin,  and 
established  the  new  covenant  in  which  sin  is  pardoned 
and  man  sanctified  (chaps,  ix.,  x.  1 — 18). 

The  remainder  ox  the  Epistle  is  in  the  main  directly 
hortatory.  These  being  our  privileges,  let  us  not  \iy 
unfaithfulness  fall  short  of  them,  for  terrible  is  the 
doom  of  the  unfaithful,  and  glorious  the  reward  of  Eaith 
(chap.  X.  19 — 39),  which  from  the  beginning  has  led 
God  s  servants  on  to  victory,  and  of  wmch  Jesus  is  the 
Author  and  the  Perf ecter  (diaps.  xi. — ^xii.  4s).  Chapters 
xii.  and  xiiL  continue  the  exhortations  of  the  eariier 
chapters,  but  in  a  higher  stndn. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  argument  by  which  the 
end  contemplated  could  be  more  effectually  accom- 
plished, and  men  more  powerfully  turned  nom  "  the 
offence  of  the  cross  "  to  slorving  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
value  which  the  Epistle  nas  for  us  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence  on  our  theology  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate. Its  peculiar  importance  lies  in  the  exposi- 
tion which  it  gives  of  the  earlier  revelation,  showings 
the  meaning  of  the  types  and  arrangements  of  tiie 
former  dispensation,  and  their  perfect  ralfilment  in  our 
Lord,  and  in  its  witness  to  the  power  and  abiding- 
significance  of  the  divine  word. 
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Chap.  i.  1-14    He  in     CHAPTER    L— 

whom  God  has   now   (1)  (Jq^  ^^q  at  SUndrv 
spoken  to  man  is  Son    . .  j    •       j-       "^ 

of  God,  exalted  above  times   and  in  divers 
all  angels.  manners      spake     in 


time  past  tmto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  (*>  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  nnto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 


(1—14)  He  in  whom  God  has  at  last  revealed  Himself 
to  man  is  Son  of  God,  exalted  above  all  angels. 

(1)  God,  who  at  sundry  times  .  .  .  .—The 
fine  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  Authorised 
version  faib,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  convey  the  em- 
phasis which  is  designed  in  the  oriffinaL  The  writer's 
object  is  to  place  the  former  revelation  over  against 
that  which  has  now  been  given;  and  the  remancable 
words  with  which  the  chapter  opens  (and  which  might 
not  inaptly  serve  as  the  motto  of  the  whole  Epistle) 
strike  the  first  note  of  contrast.  If  we  may  imitate  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  Greek,  the  verse  will  run 
thns, "  In  many  portions  and  in  many  ways  Qod  having 
of  old  spoken  onto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets."  To 
the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  people  (comp.  Bom.  ix.  5) 
God's  word  was  given  part  by  part,  and  in  divers 
manners.  It  came  in  the  revelations  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  in  the  successive  portions  of  Holy  Writ : 
rarions  truths  were  successively  unveiled  through  the 
varying  ministry  of  law,  and  of  prophecy,  and  of 
promise  ever  growing  clearer  through  the  teaching  of 
experience  and  history.  At  one  time  the  word  came  in 
direct  precept,  at  another  in  typical  ordinance  or  act,  at 
another  in  parable  or  psalm.  The  word  thus  dealt  out 
in  fragments  and  variously  imparted  was  God's  word, 
for  the  revealing  Spirit  of  Groa  was  "  in  the  prophets" 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  3).  We  must  not  unduly  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  "  prophet " ;  besides  those  to  whom  the  name  is 
directly  given,  there  were  many  who  were  representa- 
tives of  God  to  His  people,  and  interpreters  of  His 
will    (Comp.  Num.  xi.  26,  29;  Ps.  cv.  15.) 

(2)  Hath  in  these  last  days  .  .  .—Better,  at 
the  end  of  these  days  spake  unto  us  in  a  Son,  The 
thought  common  to  the  two  verses  is  '*  God  hath  spoken 
to  man  " ;  in  all  other  respects  the  past  and  the  present 
stend  contrasted.  The  manifold  successive  partial 
di»clo8ures  of  Ckxi's  will  have  given  place  to  one  reve- 
lation, complete  and  final ;  for  He  who  spake  in  the 
prophets  hath  now  spoken  **in  a  Son."  The  whole 
stress  lies  on  these  last  words.  The  rendering  "a 
Son  "  may  at  first  cause  surprise,  but  it  is  absolutely 
needed;  not,  "  Who  is  the  Bevealer  P "  but,  "  What 
is  Hep"  is  the  question  answered  in  these  words. 
The  writer  does  not  speak  of  a  Son  in  the  sense 
of  one  out  of  many;  the  very  contrast  with  the 
prophets  (who  in  the  lower  sense  were  amongst  Gknl's 
sons)  would  be  sufGcient  to  prove  this,  but  the 
words  which  follow,  and  the  whole  contents  of  this 
chapter,  are  designed  to  show  the  supreme  dignity  of 
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Him  who  is  Grod's  ktest  Bepresentative  on  earth.  The 
prophet's  oomnussion  extended  no  farther  than  the 
special  messi^^e  of  his  words  and  life ;  **  a  Son"  spoke 
with  His  Father's  authority,  with  complete  knowledge 
of  His  will  and  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
first  lines  (in  which  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
is  enfolded)  without  recalling  the  prologue  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  The  name  "  Wora "  is  not  mentioned  here» 
and  the  highest  level  of  St.  John's  teaching  is  not 
reached;  but  the  idea  which  "the  Word"  expresses, 
and  the  thought  of  the  Only  Begotten  as  declaring  and 
interpreting  uie  Father  (John  i.  18 ;  also  John  xiv.  10. 
24)  are  present  throughout.  There  is  something  unusual , 
in  the  words,  "  at  the  end  of  these  days."  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ''at  the  end  of 
the  times"  (1  Pet.  i.  20);  and  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  in  the  New  we  not  unf  requently  read  "  at  the 
end  (or,  in  the  last)  of  the  days."  (See  2  Pet.  iii.  3 ; 
Jude,  verse  18;  Num.  xxiv.  14;  Dan.  x.  14,  &c.)  The 
peculiarity  of  ihe  expression  here  lies  in  **  these  days." 
The  ages  preceding  and  following  the  appearance  of 
Messiah  are  in  Jewish  writers  known  as  "  this  world  " 
(or,  age)  and  the  "  coming  world  "  (or,  age) ;  the  "  days 
of  Messiah"  seem  to  have  been  classed  sometimes  with 
the  former,  sometimes  with  the  latter  period ;  but  "  the 
end  of  these  days"  would  be  understooa  by  every  Jewish 
reader  to  denote  the  time  of  His  appearing. 

Whom  he  hath  appointed.--Better,  whom  Ee 
appointed :  in  the  divine  counsels  He  was  constituted 
"Heir  of  all  things."  The  clauses  which  follow  de- 
scribe the  successive  steps  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  The  words  have  often  been  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Son's  essential  Lordship :  as  Eternal 
Son  He  is  and  must  be  Heir  of  all  But  this  explana- 
tion is  less  consistent  with  the  word  **  appointed,  with 
the  strict  significance  of  **  Heir,"  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thought  in  the  following  verses ;  and  it  is 
on  all  g^unds  more  probable  that  in  these  words  is 
expressed  the  great  theme  of  the  Epistle,  the  consum- 
mation of  all  Uiings  in  the  Christ. 

By  whom.— lUther,  through  whom.  So  in  John  i. 
3  we  read  that  all  things  came  into  being  through  the 
Word ;  and  in  Col.  i.  16,  "  All  things  have  been  created 
through  Him."  In  this  manner  Philo  repeatedly 
describes  the  creative  work  of  the  Logos,  Here,  how- 
ever, "  this  mediatorial  function  has  entirely  changed 
its  character.  To  the  Alexandrian  Jew  it  was  the  work 
of  a  passive  tool  or  instrument ;  but  to  the  Christian 
Apostle  it  represented  a  co-operating  agent "  (Lightfoot 
on  Col.  L  16). 
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HEBREWS,  I. 


His  ExaUation  above  Angels. 


whom  also  he  made  the  worlds ;  ^^^  who 
being  the  brightness  •  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged 
our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 


the  Majesty  on  high ;  W  being  made  so 
much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath 
by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they.  <^^  For  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 


The  worlds. — A  word  of  veiy  common  occur- 
rence in  the  New  Testament  as  a  designation  of  time 
occurs  in  two  passages  of  this  Epistle  (here  and  in 
chap.  xi.  3)  where  the  context  shows  more  than  *'  age  " 
to  be  intended.  Under  time  is  included  the  work  that 
is  done  in  time,  so  that  *'the  ages''  here  must  be 
(to  quote  Delitzsch's  words)  "  the  immeasurable  content 
of  immeasurable  time."  "Also  "  may  seem  an  unneces- 
sary addition,  but  (almost  in  the  sense  accordingly)  it 
points  to  creation  as  the  first  step  towards  the  fiufil- 
ment  of  the  design  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

(3)  Who  being  the  brightness  .  .  .—  who  being 
ihe  effulgence  of  Hie  glory  and  the  exact  intake  of  Hie 
substance.  The  first  figure  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (themselves  derived  from 
this  verse  and  a  commentary  upon  it),  •*  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  (Jod  of  Very  God."  Again 
striking  parallels  to  tne  langua^  present  themselves  in 
Philo,  who  speaks  of  the  spirit  breathed  into  man  at  his 
creation  as  an  "  effulgence  of  the  Blessed  and  Thrice- 
blessed  Nature  " ;  and  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  **  She  (Wisdom)  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness  "  (Wisd.  vii. 
26).  In  the  Old  Testament  the  token  of  the  divine 
presence  is  the  Shechinali,  the  "  cloud  of  glory  "  (called 
"  the  glory  **  in  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  comp.  chap.  ix.  5  in  this 
Epistle) ;  here  it  is  the  divine  nature  itself  that  is 
denoted  by  the  "  glory."  Of  the  relation  between  this 
word  and  that  which  follows  ("substance")  it  is 
difficult  to  speak,  as  the  conceptions  necessarily  tran- 
scend human  language ;  but  we  may  perhaps  say  (re- 
membering that  all  such  terms  are  but  figurative)  that 
the  latter  word  is  internal  and  the  former  external,—  the 
latter  the  essence  in  itself,  the  former  its  manifestation. 
Thus  the  "  Son  "  in  His  relation  to  **  GJod  "  is  repre- 
sented here  by  light  beaming  forth  from  light,  ana  by 
exact  impress — the  perfect  image  produced  by  stamp  or 
seal.  Tliese  designations,  relating  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Son,  nave  no  limitation  to  time ;  the  par- 
ticiple "  being  "  must  be  understood  (comp.  PhiL  ii.  6 ; 
Jonn  i.  1)  of  eternal,  continuous  existence.  The  word 
"person "  is  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  in  this 
place.  Most  of  the  earlier  English  versions  have  "  sub- 
stance," person  being  first  introduced  in  the  Genevan 
Testament  in  deference  to  Beza. 

By  the  word.— The  thought  seems  suggested  by 
Gen.  i.  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  the  spoken  word  was  the  ex- 
pression of  His  power.  What  is  said  above  of  "  being  " 
applies  to  "  upholding,"  except  that  the  latter  implies  a 
previous  creative  act. 

When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sinB.— 
The  older  MSS.  omit  "  by  Himself "  and  "  our,"  so 
that  the  words  must  be  rendered,  when  He  had  made 
purification  of  sins.  At  first  the  change  may  seem  a 
loss ;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  simpler  statement  is 
more  majestic,  and  also  more  suitable  in  this  place ; 
the  more  complete  explanation  of  the  truth  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  (chap.  ix.).  To  "make  purification  of 
sins "  is  an  unusuiu  phrase  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  3,  "  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed"),  meaning,  to  make  purification 


by  the  removal  of  sins  (John  i.  29 ;  1  John  iii  5 ;  2  Pet. 
i.9). 

Sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Migesty 
on  high.— See  chap.  viii.  1 ;  xiL  2 ;  Matt,  xxvi  64 ; 
Mark  xiv.  62;  also  verse  13,  and  chap.  x.  12.  This 
figure,  which  we  meet  with  more  than  twenty  timee  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  throughout  derived  from  the 
first  words  of  Ps.  ex.,  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  Messiah.  Jehovah*s  investiture  of 
the  Son  of  Man  with  unlimited  dominion  (Dan.  viL  14) 
and  supreme  dignity  (Eph.  i.  20,  21) ;  the  Saviour's  rest 
after  the  accomplishment  of  His  work  on  earth  (chap, 
viii  1) ;  His  waiting  for  the  complete  and  final  subjec- 
tion of  His  enemies,  are  the  ideas  signified.  On  the 
Psalm  see  below  (verse  13). 

(4)  Being  made.  —Better,  having  become.  These 
words  must  be  closely  joined  with  the  last  clause  of 
verse  3 ;  they  speak,  not  of  the  glory  which  was  ever 
His,  but  of  that  which  became  His  after  He  had  "  made 
purification  of  sins." 

Better. — ^That  is,  greaier.  We  may  discern  a  two- 
fold reason  for  the  comparison;  naving  become 
*'  greater  than  the  angels,**  our  Lord  is  exaUed  i^ve 
the  highest  of  created  beings  (see  Eph.  i.  21 ;  PhiL  iL 
9),  and  above  those  through  whom  God  had  in  former 
time  declared  His  law  (chap.  ii.  2). 

Kame. — The  verses  which  follow  show  that  we  are 
to  understand  by  this  all  the  dignity  and  glory  con- 
tained in  the  name  Son  of  God.  Not  that  this  name 
first  belonged  to  Him  as  exalted  Mediator;  but  the 
glory  which  "became"  His  (verses  3,  4)  is  propor- 
tionate to  and  consonant  with  the  name  which  is  His 
by  essential  right  (verse  2). 

That  this  name  and  dignity  belong  to  Jesus  Christ 
(as  yet  unnamed,  but  confessedly  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  verses)  is  now  to  be  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  Two  important  questions  have 
been  asked : — (1)  Does  the  writer  adduce  these  quota- 
tions as  strictly  demonstrative?  (2)  If  so,  on  what 
assumption  does  their  relevancy  rest  P  It  b  evident 
that  the  whole  argument  is  addressed  to  men 
who  believed  that  the  Christ  had  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Of  the  passages  here  cited  some 
were  already,  by  universal  consent,  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  As  to  the  others,  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
trained  and  thoughtful  reader  could  recognise  the 
accuracy  of  such  an  application  when  once  suggested. 
That  in  no  case  is  there  mere  "  accommodation "  or 
illustration  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  dear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer^s  object  is  less  to  convince  bis 
readers  of  some  new  truth  than  to  draw  attention  to 
what  the  well-known  passages  really  contain  and 
express. 

(5)  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  .  .  .  . — 
"  God  has  spoken  of  the  Messiah  as  His  Son,  a  title 
which  no  angel  ever  receives  from  Him."  That  the 
appellation  "  sons  of  God  '^  may  be  used  in  an  inferior 
sense,  and  that  thus  angels  may  be  so  designated  (Job 
i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7),  does  not  afPect  this  argument ;  for 
every  reader  must  perceive  that  in  these  quotations 
"  Son  "  is  used  of  One,  and  in  a  sense  that  is  uniqua* 
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Let  aU  Angela  worship 


HEBEEWS,  I. 


the  Firstborn  of  Qod. 


thee?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a 
^Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son? 
^®>  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the 


firstbegotten  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  Grod  worship 
him.     (7)  And  of  the  angels  he  saith. 


The  two  quotations  are  taken  from  Fs.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam. 
Tii.  14  It  seems  probable  that  the  second  Psalm  was 
written  b^  David  daring  the  tronblons  times  of  2  Sam. 
Tiii. — X.,  in  the  fresh  recollection  of  the  promises  of 
which  we  resA  in  2  Sun.  TiL  In  the  midst  of  the 
TebelHons  conspiracies  of  kings  and  nations  is  heard 
Jehovah's  word, "  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion"  (Ps.  ii.  6).  In  verse  7  the  Anointed 
Xing  declares  tiie  divine  decree,  **  The  Lord  hath  said 
xmto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  b^otten 
"Thee ; "  and  the  following  verses  describe  the  Eingly 
dominion  of  the  Son.  The  clearest  comments  on  verse 
7  are  supplied  by  2  Sam.  vii  12—14,  and  especially  by 
Ps.  IxYTix.  Verse  27  of  the  last-named  Psalm,  "I 
^vill  make  him  my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of 
ihe  earth,'*  shows  plidnly  that  in  their  first  meaning — 
that  which  relates  to  the  royal  rule  of  David  or  David's 
«on — ^ttie  words  "I  have  this  day  begotten  thee  "  siraify 
*'  I  have  this  day  established  uiee  as  my  chosen  King, 
and  thus  constituted  thee  my  son;"  for  to  the  first- 
bom  belongs  natural,  thougn  derived,  rule  over  the 
kingdom  oi  his  father.  At  what  period  the  people  in 
general,  guided  by  prophetic  teaching  and  the  discipline 
of  history  (see  below),  learnt  in  how  secondary  a  sense 
such  words  could  be  used  of  any  human  king,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  have  dear  evidence,  both  from  the 
New  Testament  (chap.  v.  5 ;  Acts  iv.  25—27 ;  xiii.  33 ; 
Bev.  iL  27)  and  &om  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  second 
Psahn  was  understood  to  be  a  distinct  prophc^cy  of  the 
Messiah;  indeed,  this  very  name  '* Messiah"  and  the 
appellation  **  Son  of  God  *^  (see  John  i.  34,  49)  may  be 
traiced  to  this  Psalm.  The  declarations  of  verses  6,  7, 
are  typical  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Messiah.  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  33)  refers  the  words  here  quoted  to  the 
period  of  the  Resurrection.  With  this  the  language 
nsed  above  (verse  4)  perfectly  agrees.  As,  however, 
in  that  verse  the  exaltation  of  the  Christ  is  declared  to 
correspond  to  that  easerUial  dignity  which  lay  in  the 
name  Son,  a  name  which  in  this  very  context  bears  its 
highest  sense  (verses  1 — 3),  we  are  constrained  to  regard 
the  ''day"  of  the  Resurrection  as  itself  typical,  and 
to  believe  that  "  this  day  "  also  pointed  to  the  "  eternal 
Now" — to  what  Origen  (on  jTohn  i.  1)  speaks  of  as 
**  the  day  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  unbegotten 
and  everlasting  life  of  God." 

The  second  passage,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  words  we  have  just  considered,  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  divine  promise  that  David's  seed  shall 
be  established  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  David's  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever :  the  seed  of  David  shall 
be  received  as  God's  Son.  With  the  words  here  quoted 
are  closely  joined  others  which  plainly  prove  that  verse 
14  is  not  a  simple  and  direct  prophecy  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  first  instance  belonged  to  an  earthly  ruler.  Through 
the  teaching  of  successive  disappointments,  each  "  son 
of  David  "  failing  to  realise  the  hopes  excited  by  the 
promise,  the  nation  was  led  to  look  to  the  future  King, 
and  at  once  to  remove  from  the  prophecy  the  pure^r 
earthly  limitations  and  to  discern  a  higher  meanmg  in 
the  promise  of  divine  sonship. 

(6)  And  again.— There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
true  translation  is,  And  when  He  again  leadeth  (literally, 
shall  have  led)  the  Firstborn  into  the  world  He  saith. 
The  position  of  "  again  "  (in  the  Greek)  shows  that  it 
does  not  indicate  a  new  step  in  the  argument,  but  must 


be  joined  with  "  leadeth."  The  speaker  ("  He  saith  ") 
is  God,  speaking  in  the  word  of  Scripture;  in  this 
Epistle  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  usually 
thus  introduced.  The  quotation  involves  some  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  be  directly  taken  from  Ps.  xcvii.  7, 
"  worship  Him,  all  His  angels ; "  for  the  citations  from 
the  GreoK  Bible  in  this  Epistle  are  usually  so  exact  that 
we  cannot  believe  the  writer  would  have  so  altered  the 
form  of  the  sentence  now  before  us.  In  Deut.  xxxiL 
43,  however,  we  find  words  identical  with  those  of  the 
text  in  most  copies  of  the  LXX. ;  but  there  is 
nothin|^  answering  to  them  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
clause  has  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text.  There 
are  similarities  (both  of  subject  and  of  diction) 
between  the  Psalm  and  the  last  section  of  the  Song  of 
Moses,  which  make  it  easy  to  see  how  the  words  could 
find  their  way  into  the  Song.  The  Psalm  belong 
to  a  cycle  (Pss.  xciii.,  xcv. — xcix.)  whose  theme  is 
the  triumphant  announcement  of  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom,  by  which  was  denoted  (as  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  knew)  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the 
divine  plan  the  predicted  Theophany  was  coincident 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hope.  In  both 
Psalm  and  Song  we  read  of  the  judgment  exercised 
and  the  venjpeance  infficted  by  the  enthroned  King. 
^Comp.  Ps.  li.  9.)  This  agreement  in  tone  and  sub- 
lect  renders  less  important  the  question  whether  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Song  really  contained  the  words. 
The  thought  was  familiar  from  Scripture,  and  in  this 
veiy  connection.  When  the  Messiah,  reigning  as  the 
Firstborn  of  God  (see  verse  5),  shall  appear  for  judg- 
ment — that  is,  when  God  leadeth  a  second  time  !ms 
firstborn  into  **  the  world  of  men  "  (see  chap,  ii  5),  that 
He  may  receive  full  possession  of  His  inheritance — He 
saith.  And  let  all  angels  of  God  worship  Him.  The 
word  here  rendered  "leadeth  in "  is  in  frequent  use  for 
the  introduction  of  Israel  (typically  God's  "  firstborn," 
Ex.  iv.  22)  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  noted  that,  though  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7  "angels" 
may  not  be  perfectly  exact  as  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Mohim,  the  verse  so  distinctly  expresses  uie  homage  done 
to  the  King  by  superhuman  powers,  that  its  fitness  for 
the  argument  nere  is  obvious. 

(7)  Spirits.— Better,  m7u2«.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
assign  any  dear  meaning  to  the  ordinary  rendering, — 
unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  adopt  the  very  strange 
opinion  of  many  of  the  earlier  commentators,  that  the 
stress  is  laid  on  "  maketh  "  in  the  sense  of  "  createth." 
The  parallelism  in  these  two  lines  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  complete,  "  angels "  answering  to  "  ministers, 
"  winds  "  to  "a  flame  of  fire."  The  meaning  appears  to 
be  that  God,  employing  His  messengers  for  His  varied 
purposes,  sends  them  forth  in  what  manner  He  may 
please,  clothing  them  with  the  appearance  of  the  resist- 
less wind  or  the  devouring  fire.  (We  may  contrast 
1  King^  xix.  II,  12.)  The  force  of  the  passage  lies  in 
the  vividness  with  which  it  presents  the  thought  of  the 
Most  High  served  by  angels  who  "at  His  bidding 
speed,"  untiring  as  the  wind,  subtle  as  the  fire.  We 
feel  much  more  distinctly  than  we  can  put  into  words 
the  infinite  contrast  between  such  ministers  and  the 
Son  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  quotation  is 
taken  from  Ps.  civ.  4,  without  any  variation  in  the 
Greek.    Whether  this  translation  faithfully  represents 
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Kingdom  of  the  Son^ 


Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  <^>  Bnt  unto 
the  Son  he  saithy  Thy  throne,  O  Gk)d, 
is  for  ever  and  ever:  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness^  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kmgdom.    <^>  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 


1  Or.  TiqhhuM9,  or. 


Q/T.righ 


ness,  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  Grod^ 
even  thy  Gkni,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 
<^^>  And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;' 
and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 


the  original  is  a  question  that  has  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Not  that  there  is  an^  doubt  that  such  a 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  in  itself  natural ;  but  it  is 
often  alleged  that  the  context  requires  an  inversion  of 
the  words,  Who  maketh  winds  His  messengers^  fiaming 
fire  His  ministers.  The  point  cannot  be  examined  here; 
we  will  only  express  a  aecided  opinion  that  the  trans- 
lation defended  above  not  only  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew,  but  perfectly  accords  ¥rith  the  context 
of  the  Psalm. 

(8)  Unto. — Rather,  of.  The  connection  with  verse  7 
is  so  close  (''  Whereas  of  the  angels  He  saith  ...  of 
the  Son  He  saith  '*),  that  we  must  not  vary  the  rendering 
of  the  preposition.  The  passage  which  follows  is  taken 
from  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7.  As  the  words  stand  in  the  ordinary 
Greek  text,  they  agree  exactly  with  the  LXX. ;  but 
certain  alterations  of  reading  are  required  by  the 
best  evidence.  Af t^r  the  words  "  for  ever  and  ever " 
and  must  be  restored,  and  in  the  following  clause  the 
and  a  must  change  places.  The  latter  change  is  of 
moment  only  as  it  affects  the  former.  Were  the  words 
in  all  other  respects  cited  with  perfect  exactness,  the 
introduction  of  and  would  probaoly  indicate  that  the 
writer  intended  to  split  up  the  quotation  into  two 
parts,  each  significant  for  his  purpose.  (Comp. 
chap.  ii.  13.)  As,  however,  we  note  other  minor 
changes,  the  insertion  of  the  connecting  word  is  pro- 
bably accidental.  A  third  reading  is  of  much  greater 
importance.  At  the  close  of  the  verse  the  two  oldest 
of  our  Greek  MSS.  agree  in  reading  "  His  kingdom : " 
to  this  we  will  return  afterwards. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Ps.  xlv.  which  is  here  made  was  fully 
received  by  the  ancient  Jews ;  thus  in  the  Targum  on 
the  Psalm  verse  7  is  taken  as  a  direct  address  to  the 
King  Messiah.  Hence  the  readers  of  this  Epistle 
would  at  once  recognise  the  argument  which  the  words 
contain.  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  some  that  the 
Psalm  (like  Ps.  ex.,  see  below,  on  verse  13)  is  altogether 
prophetic,  the  promised  Messiah  alone  being  in  the 
Psalmist's  thought.  There  appear  to  be  insuperable 
objections  to  this  view,  from  particular  expressions 
used  (in  the  later  verses  especially),  and  irom  the 
general  structure  and  colouring  of  the  Psalm.  It  is 
in  every  way  more  probable  that  the  second  Psalm  (see 
Note  on  verse  5),  rather  than  Ps.  ex.,  represents  the 
class  to  which  Ps.  xlv.  belongs.  Original^  writing  in 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  a  king  of  David's  line 
(we  know  not  whom,  but  many  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  possible  reference  to  Solomon  have  no  great 
weight),  the  inspired  Psalmist  uses  words  which  bear 
their  full  meaning  only  when  applied  to  that  Son  of 
David  of  whose  &ngdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  The 
promises  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.)  are  before 
the  writer's  mind  in  the  first  verses  of  the  Psalm. 
The  king  appointed  by  God  is  His  representative  to 
CKkI's  people ;  his  cause  is  that  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  his  dominion  will  continuallv  advance.  It  is  at 
this  moment  that,  with  the  promise  of  a  divine  son- 
ship  (Ps.  ii.)  in  his  thought,  he  suddenly  addresses  the 
king  as  Elohim  (verse  7),  a  divine  king  who  receives 
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from  God  the  reward  of  righteousness  Averse  8).  There 
are  in  the  Old  Testament  examples  of  uie  use  of  Elohim 
which  diminish  the  difficulty  of  its  application  to  an 
earthly  king  (such  as  Ps.  Ixx^oi.  1 ;  xcv.  o;  1  Sam.  zxviiL 
13;  Ex.  vii.  1);  but  it  must  still  be  acknowledged 
that  the  passage  stands  alone.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever,  relates  omy  to  the  primary  application.  As  the 
higher  and  true  reference  of  the  words  became  revealed, 
all  earthly  limitations  disappeared;  the  Christian  readers- 
of  the  Psalm  recognised  in  the  Mesdah  of  whom  it 
speaks  a  King  who  is  Qod, 

The  reading  "His  kingdom"  has  seemed  to  require 
a  different  rendering  of  the  words  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse :  Ood  is  Thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever. 
This  rendering,  however,  will  suit  either  reading  of 
the  Greek,  and  is  equally  admissible  as  a  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew.  Nor  is  it  really  inconsistent  with 
the  position  in  which  the  verse  here  stands:  in  con- 
trast with  the  ministry  of  angels  is  set,  on  this- 
view,  not  indeed  a  direct  address  to  the  Son  as  Grod, 
but  the  sovereign  rule  which  the  Son  receives  from 
God.  The  objections  raised  against  it  are :  (1)  such  an 
expression  as  "  God  is  Thy  tlut»ne  "  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  language;  (2)  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering  has  the  support  of  almost  all  ancient  authoritr^ 
Jewisn  writers  ana  ancient  versions  being  apparently 
united  in  its  favour.  The  former  argument  is  not  very 
strong  in  face  of  Ps.  xc.  1,  and  similar  passages ;  but 
the  latter  is  so  weighty  that  we  hesitate  to  accept  th& 
change,  helpful  as  it  would  be  in  making  clear  the 
original  ana  typical  reference  of  verse  7.  U  should  h& 
said  that  the  reading  *'  His  kingdom  "  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  preceding- 
words  ;  for  a  sudden  transition  from  "  Thy  throne,  O 
Gh)d"  to  *' His  kingdom"  is  in  full  accorduice  with 
the  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry.  (See  Pss.  xliiL  4 ;  Ixvii. 
5,6;  civ.  4 — 6,  et  aL)  There  are  other  renderings  which 
would  require  discussion  if  we  were  concerned  with  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalm:  the  two  given  above  are 
the  only  possible  translations  of  the  Greek. 

A  sceptre  .  .  . — Rather,  the  sceptre  of  uprightness- 
is  a  sceptre  of  Thy  (or.  His)  hingdom.  ftighteousnesa 
itself  (so  to  speak,  the  vei^  ideal  of  righteous  govern- 
ment) bears  sway  in  Thy  kmgdom. 

(^)  The  King  by  divine  election  has  been  exalted  by 
divine  reward.     (Comp.  chap.  ii.  9,  and  PhiL  ii.  9,  10.) 

Therefore  Gk>d. — It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
that  the  words,  both  here  and  in  the  Psalm,  should  be  ren- 
dered, Therefore,  0  Ood,  Thy  God  hath  anointed  Thee, 

Thy  fellows.— In  the  first  application,  probably,, 
these  words  point  to  other  earthly  kings.  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27.)  Hence  Eph.  i.  21  will  m  the  best  com- 
mentary upon  them  in  their  higher  meaning. 

(10)  And.— Verses  10—12  are  by  this  word  linked 
with  verse  8,  as  presenting  the  second  part  of  the  con- 
trast between  ai^els  and  the  Son.  Ajb  there  we  read 
of  a  divine  sovereignty,  so  here  of  the  work  of  creation^ 
the  power  to  change  fdl  created  things,  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  changeless  existence.  This  quotation  from  Ps. 
cii.  25 — 27  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  text  of  tlie 
LXX.  as  we  have  it  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  except 
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hands :  <">  they  shall  perish  ;•  but  thou 
remainest;  and  thej  all  shall  wax  old 
-as  doth  a  garment ;  <^>  and  as  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall 
be  changed:  but  thou  art  the  same, 
;and  thy  years  shall  not  faU.  (^>  But 
to  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any 
time,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool?^ 
Ji*)  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits. 


erPB.liai;lfmtk. 


1  Gr.  ncn  otd  ai 
leakifig  vuhU. 


sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

CHAPTEE  II.— (1)  Therefore  we 
ought  to  give  the  more  ^,  .. 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  PeS'ofdisobe- 
which  we  have  heard,  lest  <iiemje  to  His 
at  any  time  we  should  let  ^ 
them  sKp.i  <*^  For  if  the  word  spoken  by 
angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgres- 


ibat  the  words  "as  a  garment "  (not  found  in  the  Psalm) 
most  here  (verse  12)  be  added,  according  to  our  best 
^luthorities.  The  onl^  point  of  any  difficulty  in  these 
verses  is  that  the  writer  discovers  a  testimony  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Son  in  words  which,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Psahn,  would  appear  to  be  directly  addressed 
to  God  as  Oreator.  If,  however,  the  Psalm  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  (see  verses  IS— 16)  to  contain  the  ex- 
pression of  hopes  which  in  reality  were  inseparably 
united  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  promise. 
■*'  The  Lord  shall  appear  to  build  up  Zion : "  this  is  the 
Psalmist's  theme,  and  it  is  to  the  same  Lord  that  he 
addresses  the  words  which  are  quoted  here.  As  in 
Jesus  the  Christian  Jew  saw  Him  who  fulfilled  all  these 
promises  of  Gk)d  to  His  people,  the  application  of  the 
words  of  adoration  to  the  same  Lord  would  at  once 
i>e  recognised  as  true. 

(U)  And  they  all  •  •  .—Both  the  earth  and  the 
heavens :  see  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  '*  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll ; "  and  Isa.  IL  6,  "  The  earth  shaU 
wax  old  like  a  garment." 

(12)  And  as  a  vesture  .  .  .—Bather  (see  verse  10), 
And  CL8  a  mcmile  ahaU  Hum  roU  them  up;  as  a  gar- 
ment shall  they  also  be  changed.  The  course  of  thought 
is  easily  traced :  as  the  garment  which  has  grown  old  is 
rolled  up  and  chai^ged,  so  the  former  heavens  and  earth 
ishall  give  place  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

(13)  But  to  whioh  of  the  angels.— The  final 
Appeal  b  made  to  that  Psalm  which  more  fre- 
<qnently  than  any  other  is  quoted  in  reference  to 
Christ,  and  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the 
«ource  of  all  the  New  Testament  references  to  the 
Saviour's  session  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod,  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  here  respectinfi^  Ps.  ex.,  to  which 
;80  many  allusions  will  be  maoe  in  Uie  course  of  this 
Epistle.  That  it  was  regularly  understood  bv  the  Jews 
-of  our  Lord's  time  to  be  a  Messianic  Psaun  is  clear 
both  from  Matt,  xxil  43,  44,  and  from  the  independent 
notices  which  we  possess.  Most  probably,  it  stands 
alone  amongst  the  iPsalms  as  being  simply  prophetic: 
the  words  of  verse  1  have  never  been  addressed  either 
to  angels  or  to  an  earthly  king.  On  the  special  words 
^f  the  quotation  see  verse  3. 

Said  he  at  any  time.—Better,  hcUh  He  ever  said. 

Until  I  make  •  •  .— Literallv,  untU  I  shall  have 
made  Thine  enemies  a  footstool  of  Thy  feet, 

(1^)  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  P— 
In  this  verse  and  the  preceding  is  repeated  the  con- 
trast of  verse§  7 — 9,  in  reversed  order.  The  words 
"ministering  spirits"  at  once  recall  the  "ministers" 
and  "  winds  "  (expressed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  the 
same  word  as  "  spirits  ")  spoken  of  in  verse  7.  In  the 
JiXX.  this  word  "  minister  "  is  usually  applied  to  those 
who  stood  before  God  in  His  earthly  sanctuary :  so  here 
it  is  fitly  used  of  the  nobler  offices  of  the  unseen  world. 
^o  the  English  reader  it  may  seem  that  those  who  in 
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verse  7  are  Ghd's  ministers  are  here  represented  as 
servants  of  man.  It  is  not  reallv  so,  for  the  words 
properly  mean,  .  .  .  sent  forth  (that  is,  continually 
sent  forth)  to  do  service  (to  God), /or  the  saJce  of  them 
who  are  to  inherit  sahalion.  *'  Inherit "  is  a  prelude 
of  chap.  ii.  10.  The  last  word,  "  salvation,"  expresses 
the  divine  purpose  indicated  hy  all  the  prophecies 
that  have  passed  under  review.  The  chapter  has  been 
occupied  with  promises  of  the  Christ :  the  last  word 
brings  before  us  Jesus,  the  Saviour. 

n. 

(1—^)  These  verses  must  be  closely  joined  with  the 
first  chapter.  Before  advancing  to  the  next  step  in 
his  argument,  the  writer  pauses  to  enforce  the  auij 
which  results  from  what  has  been  already  established. 
But  (as  in  chap.  iv.  14 — 16)  the  exhortation  does  not 
interrupt  the  thought,  but  rather  serves  as  a  connecting 
link.    (See  Note  on  verse  5.) 

(1)  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard. — ^Better,  to  the  things  heard ;  for  this  expression 
contains  the  complement  of  the  thought  of  chap.  i.  1. 
Both  "speak"  and  ''hear"  are  words  which  carry 
weighty  emphasis  in  this  Epistle.  (See  chap.  i.  1;  iL  2 ; 
xii.  25 ;  iii.  5,  7 ;  iv.  2,  et  at.)  Because  of  tne  supreme 
dignity  of  Him  in  whom  at  the  last  Qod  speaks,  men 
are  bound  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  words 
spoken,  whether  heard  by  them  from  the  Lord  Himself 
or  (as  in  this  case,  verse  3)  from  His  servants. 

Iiost  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.— 
This  translation  (first  introduced  by  the  Genevan 
Bible  of  1560)  substantially  gives  the  sense,  but  inverts 
the  figure  presented  in  the  Greek.  The  words  must  be 
rendered,  lest  possibly  toe  drift  away  (Wiclif,  "lest 
perauenture  we  fieten  awey").  It  is  the  man  that  is  in 
danger  of  being  carried  along  by  the  current :  unless 
the  mind  be  held  closely  to  the  words  that  God  has 
spoken,  it  must  drift  away  from  them,  and  from  the 
ralvation  which  they  promise.  There  seems  no  founda- 
tion for  the  rendering  of  the  margin,  first  given  in  the 
Genevan  Testament  of  1557. 

(2)  The  word  spoken  by  angels.— Or  rather, 
through  angels  (comp.  chap.  i.  2) :  the  word  was  God's, 
but  angels  were  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
given  to  men.  In  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the 
whole  passage  (in  which  the  thought  is  not  the  reward 
ol  obedience,  but  the  peril  of  neglect  of  duty),  "  the 
word"  must  denote  divine  commands  •delivered  by 
angels,  and— as  the  close  parallel  presented  by  chap.  x. 
28,  29,  seems  to  prove— espedaUy  the  commands  oi  the 
Mosaic  law.  Hence  this  verse  must  be  joined  to  the 
other  passages  (Acts  vii.  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  19 ;  comp.  also 
Acts  vii.  38)  which  bring  into  relief  the  ministranon  of 
angels  in  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
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sion  and  disobedience  received  a  iust 
recompence  of  reward ;  <^)  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ; 
which  at  the  &st  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  nnto 
ns  by  them  that  heard  him ;   <*>  Grod 


1  OTtdiMtrlbutUma. 


also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divert 
miracles,  and  gifts  ^  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
according  to  lus  own  willP 

^*^  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not 
put  in  subjection  the  world  to   come^ 


argument  of  this  Epistle  gives  special  importance  to 
the  subject  here.  The  onlv  passage  in  the  JPentateuch 
which  can  be  quoted  in  illustration  is  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 : 
"  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai  ....  He  came  from  amid 
myriads  of  holy  ones."  The  Greek  version  (introducing 
a  double  rendering  of  the  Hebrew)  adds,  "  at  His  right 
hand  were  angels  with  Him ; "  and  two  of  the  Taigums 
likewise  speak  of  the  "  mynads  of  holy  angels."  Ps. 
Ixviii.  17  18  diflScult  and  obscure,  but  very  possibly 
agrees  with  the  passage  just  quoted  in  referring  to 
angels  as  the  attendants  of  Jenovah  on  the  mount. 
Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  thought  carried 
beyond  this  point;  but  there  are  a  few  passages  in 
Jewish  writers  which  clearly  show  that  such  a  minis- 
tration of  angels  as  is  here  spoken  of  was  a  tenet  of 
Jewish  beliei  in  the  apostolic  age.  Philo,  after 
saying  that  the  angels  have  their  name  from  reporting 
the  commands  of  the  Father  to  His  children,  and  the 
wants  of  the  children  to  the  Father,  adds :  "  We  are 
unable  to  contain  His  exceeding  and  unalloyed  benefits, 
if  He  Himself  proffers  them  to  us  without  employing 
others  as  His  ministers."  Much  more  important  are 
the  words  of  Josephus  {Ani,  xv.  5,  §  3),  who  introduces 
Herod  as  remindmg  the  Jews  that  the  noblest  of  the 
ordinances  and  the  holiest  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  laws  had  been  learnt  by  them  from  ChA  through 
angels.  Jewish  writers  quoted  by  Wetstein  speak  of 
the  "  angels  of  service  "  whom  Moses  had  known  from 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and,  moreover,  of 
the  angel  who,  when  Moses  had  through  terror  for- 
gotten all  that  he  had  been  taught  during  the  forty  days, 
delivered  the  law  to  him  again.  Such  speculations  are 
of  interest  as  showing  the  place  which  this  tenet  held 
in  Jewish  doctrine  and  belief.  Here  and  in  Ghil.  iii.  19 
(see  Note  there)  this  mediation  of  angels  is  adduced  as 
a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of  the  law ;  in  Acts  vii.  53, 
where  no  such  comparison  is  made,  the  contrast 
implied  is  between  angels  and  men  as  givers  of  a  law. 

was  Btedfast.— Rather,  proved  aUadfast  or  sure; 
evidence  of  this  was  given  by  the  punishment  which 
overtook  the  transgressor,  whether  inflicted  by  the 
direct  visitation  of  uod  or  by  human  hands  faithfully 
executing  the  divine  will.  Of  the  two  words  well 
rendered  ^an^^e^non  and  disobedience,  the  one  points 
especially  to  the  infraction  of  a  positive  precept,  the 
other  is  more  general:  the  former  relates  more 
commonly  to  "thou  shalt  not;"  the  latter  rather 
to  "thou  shalt."  The  two  words  are  here  united, 
that  every  violation  of  the  command  may  be  in- 
cluded. The  use  of  reward  in  a  neutral  or  unfavour- 
able sense  (2  Pet.  ii.  13;  Ps.  xciv.  2,  et  al.)  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  older  writers.  (Oomp.  "  the  reward 
of  a  villain,"  in  Shakespeare.) 

(3)  How  shall  we  escape  P— In  a  different  context 
these  words  might  naturally  mean,  "How  shall  we, 
transgressors  of  the  law,  escape  from  the  penalty  it 
threatens,  if  we  neglect  the  one  means  of  deliverance 
now  offered  us  P  *'  (Oomp.  Ghil.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5.)  Here, 
however,  are  placed  in  contrast  the  command  and 
threatening  which  came  through  angels  and  the  salva- 
tion  "spoken    through  the  Lord";   while    the    one 
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"  word ''  is  thus  wholly  unlike  the  other  in  substance 
and  in  form  of  proclamation,  each  is  a  law^  in  that 
neglect  is  visited  with  penally.  On  the  intrinsic  great- 
ness of  the  salvation  the  writer  does  not  dwell ;  it  i» 
implied  in  the  unique  dignity  and  commission  of  Him 
through  whom  it  was  given. 

Whioh  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken. — 
Better,  which  having  at  the  first  been  spoken  through 
the  Lord,  was  made  sure  unto  us  by  them  that  heard, 
"  Through  the  Lord  **  (comp.  chap.  i.  2)  was  spoken  thi» 
word  of  God  which  brought  salvation.  Li  two  other 
passages  Jesus  receives  the  name  "our  Lord"  (chap, 
vii.  14;  xiii.  20),  but  nowhere  else  in  this  Epistle 
(unless  perhaps  in  chap.  xii.  14)  is  He  spoken  of  as 
"  the  Lord  " ;  the  dignity  of  the  title  here  heightens  the 
contrast.  "  By  them  that  heard  *'  the  word  from  Him, 
the  writer  says,  it  "  was  made  sure  "  (not  confirmed,  aa 
if  stronger  attestation  were  the  meaning  intended) 
"unto  us."  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  here  classes 
himself  with  those  who  had  not  immediately  heard  the 
word  from  Jesus.  Such  language  as  this  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  St.  Pam's  claim,  repeatedly 
maintamed,  to  have  received  his  doctrine  directly  from 
the  Lord  Himself  (Gal.  i.  12;  1  Oor.  ix.  1,  ei  al,). 

(*)  God  also  bearing  them  witness.— That  is^ 
bearing  witness  with  them  to  the  truth  they  preached. 
Mark  xvi.  20  is  a  striking  paraUel ;  see  also  Acts  iv.  30. 
The  divine  attestation  was  ^ven  by  miracles  and  hj 
"gifts"  (literally,  distributions,  as  in  the  margin; 
see  1  Cor.  xii.  11) "  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  have  here, 
as  in  Acts  U.  22  and  2  Oor.  xii.  12  (see  the  Notes),  ih& 
full  threefold  description  of  miracles,  as  ^'  signs "  and 
"wonders"  and  "powers";  as  wonderful  works  that 
are  wrought  by  divine  power,  and  are  thus  signs  of  the 
divine  presence  and  symbols  of  a  corresponding  spiritual 
work.  The  words  here  used  are  illustrated  especially 
by  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  in  its  reference  to  miracles  as  attest* 
ing  the  apostolic  preaching.  But  yet  "  greater  works  '^ 
(John  xiv.  12)  were  wrought  by  the  messengers  of 
Christ,  in  that  through  them  were  bestowed  the  gifta 
of  the  Spirit.  The  last  words,  "according  to  BSs 
will,"  bring  us  back  to  the  first  words  of  the  section 
(chap.  i.  1) ;  as  it  is  Qod  who  speaks  to  men  in  His^ 
Son,  it  is  He  who  works  with  those  who  proclaim  the 
word  that  they  have  heard,  attesting  their  message  by^ 
gifts  according  to  His  will. 

(5-18)  It  was  needful  that  Jesus,  as  Author  of  salva* 
tion  to  man,  should  in  all  points  be  made  like  to  those 
whom  He  saves,  and  in  their  likeness  suffer  and  die ; 
thus  He  becomes  for  them  a  merciful  and  faithful  Higb 
Priest. 

(5)  For.— There  is  a  very  dear  connection  between 
this  verse  and  chap.  i.  14.  "  Angels  are  but  ministering 
spirits,  serving  God  in  the  cause  of  those  who  shall 
inherit  salvation  ;for  not  to  angels  is  the  world  to  come 
made  subject."  But  the  conn^on  with  verses  2,  3,  is 
equaUy  important :  "  the  salvation  that  is  now  given  has^ 
been  proclaimed  not  by  angels  but  by  the  Lora,  and  it 
is  God  Himself  who  works  with  the  messengers  of  the> 
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fulJUled  to  Man  in  Christ 


whereof  we  speak.     (®)  But  one  in  a  cer- 

Chap.  ii.  5-18.  *ai^  Plac®  testified,  say- 
The  sufferings  ing,   What  is    man,  that 

Slcel^JhS  *1^^^  ^^  mindful  of  himP 
He  might  be-  Or  the  SOU  of  man,  that 
AiShor^'of  s^-  *^^^  visitest  him?«  (7> 
vation,  a  true  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
High  Priest,  lower  than  ^  the  angels; 
thou  crownedst   him  with   glory   and 


a  Pa.  8. 4. 


1  Or.  a  little  while 
inferior  to. 

2  Or.  try. 


honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands :  (®^  thou  hast  put 
all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
feet.  For  in  that  he  put  all  in  sub- 
jection under  him,  he  left  nothing  that 
is  not  put  under  him.  But  now  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him. 
t^^  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  anr;els  for*  the 


Lord ;  for  not  unto  angels,"  &c.  The  word  "  salvation  " 
binds  together  this  section  and  the  first.  (See  chap. 
i.  14;  ii.  2;  ii  10.) 

Hath  he  not  put  in  subjection.— Better,  did  He 
subject ;  for  the  reference  is  to  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  following  verses,  which  is  already  in  the  writer*8 
thought.  "  He :  "  (Jod,  speaking  in  the  prophetic 
Scripture. 

The  world  to  come. — ^The  same  expression  occnrs 
in  the  English  version  of  chap.  vi.  5,  bnt  in  the  Greek 
"world"  is  represented  by  entirely  different  words. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  i.  6,  the  meaning  is  "  inhabited  earth,'* 
"  world  of  man " ;  there,  the  word  properly  relates  to 
time,  "age."  Is  "the  world  to  come**  stifl  future,  or 
is  it  here  looked  at  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of 
view  ?  (See  chap.  i.  2.)  The  foUowiny  verses  (espe- 
cially verse  9)  make  it  clear  that  the  period  referred  to 
is  that  which  succeeds  the  exaltation  of  Christ.  We 
ourselves  cannot  but  markedly  distinguish  the  present 
stage  of  Messiah's  kingdom  from  the  future;  but  in 
the  perspective  of  prophecy  the  two  were  blended. 
The  thought  of  this  kingdom  amongst  men  has  been 

E resent  from  the  first  verses  of  the  Epistle  onwards ; 
ence,  "  whereof  we  speak." 

(0)  But  one  in  a  certain  place.— Better,  some- 
where. The  expression  is  perfectly  indefinite  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  4).  As  a  rule,  the  words  of  Scripture  are  in 
this  Epistle  quoted  as  God's  own  utterances;  and 
though  the  nature  of  the  quotation  (which  is  an  address 
to  God)  made  this  impossible  here,  the  writer  seems 
gladly  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the  human  prophet, 
perhaps  as  distractine  the  thought  from  the  divine 
prophecy.  This  studious  indefiniteness  in  citation  is 
common  in  Philo,  and  sometimes  occnrs  where  he 
cannot  possibly  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  source 
of  his  quotation. 

Te8tijQ.ed. — That  is,  in  Biblical  usage,  solemnly 
declared  .*  the  words  are  no  light  exclamation  of  wonder. 
The  qnotAtion  which  follows  (from  Ps.  viii  4—6)  agrees 
verbally  with  the  LXX.  version.  The  only  point  of 
doubt  is  whether  the  last  clause  of  verse  7  was  mcluded 
in  the  c^uotation,  as  in  some  verygood  ancient  authori- 
ties it  is  absent  from  the  text.  Tne  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  certainly  in  its  favour;  but  it  is  easier  to  see 
how  a  scribe  mav  have  introduced  the  clause  through 
his  familiarity  with  the  Psalm  than  to  explain  its  omis^ 
sion  if  it  stood  in  the  original  text  of  this  Epistle.  The 
Greek  translation  here  faithfully  represents  tne  Hebrew, 
except  in  one  point.  For  "a  bttle  lower  than  the 
angels,"  the  Hebrew  text  has  "  a  little  less  than  God.'' 
The  change  Twhich  is  similar  to  that  noticed  in  chap.  i. 
6)  was  probaoly  introduced  by  the  translators  on  a 
principle  which  we  may  often  trace  in  their  work — a 
wish  to  tone  down  expressions  relating  to  the  Deity 
which  seemed  strong  or  bold.  In  quoting  the  passage 
the  writer  does  not  depart  from  the  rendering 
most  familiar  to  the  readers  of   the    G^reek   Bible; 
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but,  though  the  clause  in  its  altered  form  accords 
well  with  what  had  preceded  the  quotation,  and,  so 
to  speak,  moro  completely  interweaves  the  words  of 
the  I^salm  with  the  context  in  which  they  are  hero 
placed,  yet  no  stress  is  laid  on  "angels."  The 
argument  of  this  section  would  not  be  affected 
materially  if  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  were 
restored.  The  eighth  Psalm  is  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment that  God,  who  has  *'set  His  glory  upon  the 
heavens,"  should  deign  to  remember  man.  Not  only  is 
He  "mindful  of  man,"  but  He  has  made  him  but 
"  little  less  than  Grod,"  "  crowned  him  with  honour," 
given  him  "  dominion  over  "  all  His  works.  The  origi- 
nal blessing  pronounced  on  man  (G^n.  i.  28)  is  clearlyin 
the  Psalmist  s  thought,  and  suggests  his  words.  The 
language  which  here  precedes  (verse  5)  and  follows 
(verse  8)  shows  that  the  last  clause  ("  thou  didst  sub- 
ject all  things  under  his  feet ")  bears  the  stress  of  the 
quotation.  (That  the  same  words  are  the  groundwork 
of  1  Cor.  XV.  24—28  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul.)  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  for  what  purpose  these  verses  are 
here  adduced.  Not  to  angels  is  "  the  world  to  come  " 
subjected :  in  the  Scripture  there  are  found  words  de- 
danng  that  a  divine  decree  has  subjected  all  things  to 
man.  How  the  thought  is  combined  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  passage  will  be  seen  in  verse  9.  A 
question  at  once  arises :  Did  the  meaning  here  assigned 
to  the  Psalm  exist  in  David's  thought  ?  If  not,  on  what 
principle  does  this  application  rest  P  David  had  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  primal  blessing,  and  probably 
did  not  himself  think  of  more  than  those  words  seemed  to 
imply.  Bnt  the  complete  meaning  of  Gk)d's  words  can 
be  learnt  only  when  they  are  fulfilled  in  history.  To 
Him  who  speaks  in  Scripture  the  material  dominion  was 
the  symbol  of  a  higher  and  a  universal  rule,  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  Son  of  Man  when  the  fulness  of  time 
should  come.  The  Psalm  is  not  directlv  Messianic, — ^it 
relates  to  man;  but  it  is  through  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  that  it  receives  its  complete  ndfilment  for  man- 
kind. 

(8)  Thou  hast  put  .  .  .—There  is  in  the  Greek  a 
studious  repetition  of  the  leading  word,  which  should 
not  be  lost  in  translation:  "Thou  didst  subject  all 
things  under  his  feet.  For  in  subjecting  all  things  to 
him.  He  left  nothing  unsubjected  to  him.  But  now  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  subjected  to  him." 

For  in  that  .  .  .—The  assertion  of  verse  5  is 
established  by  this  Scripture;  for  if  God  has  thus 
declared  all  things  subject  to  man,  there  is  nothing 
that  did  not  fall  under  his  rule.  "  Did  not,"  in  the 
divine  purpose ;  but  this  purpose  is  not  yet  fulfilled  in 
regard  to  the  race  of  man. 

(d)  But  we  see  Jesus  .  .  .—Bather,  Btd  we  see 
Him  who  has  been  m,ade  a  little  lower  than  angels^ 
Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.    There  is  One  in  whom  the  divine 
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€18  Captain  of  our  Salvation. 


suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man. 
<^)  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 


bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.  <^>  For  both  he 
that  sa^ctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanc- 
tified are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he 


Earpose  is  fulfilled  in  all  it^  parts.  He  was  made  a 
ttle  (the  rendering  of  the  margin,  "  a  little  while/'  is 
much  less  probable)  lower  than  angels,  and  He  is  crowned 
with  glory.  In  one  point  we  note  an  apparent  departure 
from  the  sense  of  the  Psalm,  since  words  (**  a  little 
lower")  which  there  denote  dignity  here  denote 
humiliation.  This  difference  is  not  essential ;  in  each 
case  it  is  the  position  of  man  that  is  signified,  and  our 
Lord's  assumption  of  human  nature  must  in  any  case 
be  spoken  of  as  a  descent  to  a  lower  sphere.  There  is 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  use  of  the  human  name,  Jesus, 
for  Him  in  whom  the  Psalmist's  words  concerning 
man  are  literally  fulfilled.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we 
ilo  not  read,  "We  see  all  things  put  in  subjection 
unto  Jesus  " — this  would  conflict  witn  the  truth  stated 
in  chap.  x.  13:  other  words  of  the  Psalm  are  sub- 
stituted, which  do  not  imply  that  the  complete  actual 
subjection  is  already  accomplished.  This  exaltation  of 
One  is  not  a  substitute  for,  but  inVolyes  (Bom.  viil 
17, 29,  et  al.),  and  renders  possible,  the  exaltation  of  the 
many.  This  is  clear  from  the  "  not  yet "  of  verse  8 ; 
and  the  same  truth  is  brought  out  in  a  different  form 
at  the  close  of  this  verse.  In  the  midst  of  this  appli- 
cation of  the  words  of  Scripture  to  Jesus,  the  writer 
introduces  his  first  reference  to  His  death.  The  offence 
of  the  cross  (Gral.  v.  11)  was  an  ever- active  force  among 
Jews ;  this  is  present  to  the  writer's  mind  throughout 
the  Epistle.  The  words  thus  suddenly  brought  in  here, 
reminding  us  that  the  exaltation  of  Chnst  was  a 
reward  for  His  obedience  unto  death  (another  echo  of 
St.  Paul — Phil.  ii.  9,  10 ;  see  also  chap.  xii.  2),  prepare 
for  the  more  detailed  t.eaching  of  the  following  verses — 
10, 14, 15, 17. 

There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  position  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  that  He  should  taste  death 
for  every  man."  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  words 
depend  on  those  which  immediately  precede;  and  yet  how 
can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  has  been  crowned  witn  glory 
in  order  that  He  majr  "  taste  death  for  everjr  man  "  ? 
Almost  all  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  consider  that 
(to  use  Dean  Alford's  words)  **  it  is  on  the  triumphant 
issue  of  His  sufferings  that  their  efficacy  depends."  But 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  the  one  from  the  other — the  sufferings  from  the 
certain  triumph.  We  might,  perhaps,  say  tlmt  it  is  only 
by  a  misuse  of  human  analogies  that  we  separate  them 
even  in  time  :  in  the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  at  all  events  (if 
not  in  this  very  Epistle — see  verse  14),  we  are  taught 
that  in  His  crucifixion  Jesus  is  exalted.  This  clause, 
then,  brings  us  back  to  the  thought  of  the  glory  reserved 
for  man :  through  death  the  fulfilment  of  God  s  purpose 
might  seem  to  be  frustrated;  through  the  aeath  of 
Jesus  on  behalf  of  every  man  (1  Pet.  iii.  18)  it  is  ful- 
filled. The  outline  presented  here  is  filled  up  in  later 
chapters;  there  we  shall  read  that  man's  inheritance 
was  forfeited  through  sin,  and  that  only  through  the 
virtue  of  a  death  which  made  atonement  for  sin  is  the 

Sromise  again  made  sure  (chap.  ix.  15, 16, 28).  To  "  taste 
eath "  is  a  familiar  Hebraism.  If  it  has  any  special 
significance  here,  it  would  seem  less  natuial  to  see 
(with  Chrysostom)  a  reference  to  the  short  duration  of 
our  Saviour's  death,  than  to  understand  the  words  as 


Sointing  to  the  actual  taste  of  all  the  bitterness  of 
eath.     (Oomp.  chap.  vi.  4,  5.) 

One  various  reacting  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by, 
though  it  is  preserved  in  but  two  of  our  Greelc  MSS., 
and  Siese  of  no  early  date.  For  **by  the  ^race  of  God  " 
many  (apparently  most)  copies  of  the  Epistle  that  were 
known  to  Origen  read  **  apart  from  God."  This  read- 
ing was  followed  by  others  of  the  Fathers,  and  found 
its  way  into  some  manuscripts  of  early  versions.  The 
Nestorians  gladly  accepted  words  which  to  them  seemed 
to  teach  tm^t  in  sufrering  the  man  Jesus  was  apart 
from  Gk>d.  Origen  and  others  understood  the  words 
differently,  as  meaning,  taste  death  for  every  being 
except  God,  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.)  A  reading  so 
widely  known,  which  in  later  times  has  been  favoured 
by  as  eminent  a  critic  as  Bengel,  demanded  notice, 
though  it  is  almost  certainly  incorrect.  No  interpreta- 
tion which  the  words  admit  yields  a  probable  sense ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  "  the  grace  of  Grod  " 
is  full  of  significance.    (See  verses  4  and  10.) 

(10)  For.— What  seemed  to  Jews  incredible,  that  the 
Christ  should  die,  was  ordained  *'  by  the  grace  of  God." 
For  thus  to  make  sufferings  the  path  to  His  kingdom 
was  worthy  of  God,  for  whose  glory  and  through  whose 
power  all  things  exist ;  who  as  Creator  commands  all 
agencies,  and  who  cannot  but  do  that  which  will  sub- 
serve His  glory.  If  the  means  at  which  men  wondered 
were  chosen  by  God,  no  one  may  doubt  their  supreme 
fitness  for  the  end.  In  what  this  fitness  consisted  the 
following  words  partially  explain. 

In  bringing.— It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Greek 
word  should  not  be  rendered,  having  brought.  With 
this  translation  we  must  certainly  explain  the  words 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  past  tenses  of  verses  7 
and  8.  As  in  the  divine  counsels  all  things  were 
subjected  to  man,  with  the  same  propriety  it  may  be 
said  that  God  had  broufi^ht  many  sons  to  glory  when 
the  Saviour  suffered  and  med. 

Many  sons. — The  new  thought  here  introduced 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  argument.  The  divine 
purpose  is  to  bring  many  sons  (comp.  chap.  i.  14)  unto 
glory— the  glory  already  spoken  of  as  reserved  for 
man — through  His  Son,  who  has  Himself  received  this 
glory  that  He  may  make  it  theirs. 

Captain.— This  word  occurs  in  three  other  places. 
In  Acts  V.  31  it  bears  its  original  meaning,  "Leader" 
(''  a  Leader  and  a  Saviour  ") ;  m  chap.  xii.  2  and  Acts  iii. 
15  the  idea  of  '*  leading  the  way  "  has  passed  into  that 
of  origination.  In  the  present  case,  also,  Author  is  the 
best  rendering;  but  in  a  context  which  so  distinctly 
presents  our  Lord  as  takmg  on  Himself  the  conditions 
of  man's  lot,  and  so  passing  into  the  glory  which  He 
wins  for  man,  the  primary  thought  of  leading  must 
not  be  entirely  set  aside.  It  is  as  the  Author  of  sal- 
vation that  He  is  made  perfect  through  sufferings. 
Three  aspects  of  this  truth  are  presented  m  the  Episue. 
By  His  suffering  unto  death  He  "bare  the  sins  of 
many  '*  (verse  9,  chap.  ix.  28);  He  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  a  perfect  obedience  (chap.  v.  8);  He  was  enabled  to 
be  a  perfect  representative  of  man.  This  last  thought 
pervades  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter. 

(11)  For  both  he  that  sanotiflem  .  •  .—The 
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Jtvva  made  like  unto  Men, 


HEBEEWS,  n. 


wham  He  owne  as  Brethren. 


18  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
W  saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  nnto 
my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
-will  I  sing  praise  nnto  thee.  <^^>  And 
^igain,  I  ii«Sl  put  my  trust  in  him.*  And 
again,  Behold  I  and  the  children  which 


5Ita.&18. 


Grod  hath  given  me.*  ^*)  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hid 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ; 


special  meaning  of  *'  sanctify  "  in  this  Epistle  (chaps, 
ix.  13 ;  X.  10, 14, 29 ;  xiii.  12)  seems  to  be,  hringing  into 
feUowshw  with  God,  the  Holy  One.  "  They  who  are 
sanctifiea" — ^literally,  are  being  eanctified  (comp.  Acts 
ii.  47 ;  1  Cor.  i.  18>—are  those  whom  the  Captun  of 
their  saltation,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  purpose 
(verse  10),  is  leading  unto  glory.  The  thoughts  of  the 
last  verse,  therefore,  are  repeated  here,  witn  a  change 
of  figure ;  and  agjdn  (as  in  verse  9)  we  note  the  brief 
reference  to  a  subject  which  will  be  prominent  in  later 
chapters ;  see  especiaUy  chap.  xiiL  12. 

Are  all  of  one.— Of  one  Father.  This  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  verse  11  and  verse  10,  which 
speiJcs  of  the  "  many  sons  **  and  their  Saviour.  Though 
His  sonship  is  unique  and  infinitely  exalted.  He  is  not 
Ashamed  to  own  them  as  brethren. 

02)  I  will  deolare  thy  name  .  .  .  .—The 
quotation  is  taken  (with  very  slight  variation)  from 
the  22nd  verse  of  Ps.  xxii.  —  a  Psalm  remarkable  I 
for  its  close  connection  with  the  narratives  at  the  | 
Passion  of  our  I^ord.  Whether  the  inscription  which 
speaks  of  David  as  author  is  correct,  or  whether  (from 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  period  in  David's 
history  to  which  the  expressions  used  can  apply)  we 
4y}nflider  the  Psalm  to  have  been  written  aiter  the 
Oaptivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Messianic 
character.  Some  would  class  this  Psalm  with  Ps.  ex. 
(see  Note  on  chap.  i.  13),  as  simply  and  directly  pro- 
phetic, havine  no  historic  foreflp*ound;  but  the  hu^gfuage 
of  some  of  tiie  verses  is  so  definite  and  peculiar  tlukt 
we  must  certainly  regard  it  as  descriptive  of  actual 
experience,  and  must  rather  regard  the  Psalm  (comp. 
chap.  L  8,  9)  as  typically  prophetic  of  Christ.  Each 
division  of  this  verse  is  in  point  as  a  quotation.  (1)  Those 
to  whom  the  Messiah  will  declare  God's  name  He  speaks 
of  as  *'  brethren ; "  (2)  not  alone,  but  in  the  **  church  *' 
(or  rather,  in  a  congregation  of  Gk)d*s  people ;  see  Ps. 
xxii.  22)  will  He  sing  the  praise  of  God.  The  latter 
thought — community  with  men,  as  attested  by  a  like 
relation  to  Gkxl — is  brought  out  with  still  greater  pro- 
minence in  verse  13. 

W  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him  •  .  •  Behold  I 
and  the  children  .  .  . — Of  the  two  passages  cited 
in  this  verse,  the  latter  is  certainly  from  Isa.  viii.  18 ; 
and  though  the  former  might  be  derived  from  2  Sam. 
xxiL  3  or  Isa.  xii.  2,  yet,  as  the  words  are  also  found  in  the 
same  chapter  of  Isaiah  (viii.  17),  we  may  with  certainty 
<»n8ider  this  the  source  of  the  quotation.  That  the  sec- 
tion of  Isaiah's  prophecies  to  which  chap.  viii.  belongs  is 
directly  Messianic,  is  a  fact  that  must  be  kept  in  mmd ; 
but  the  stress  of  the  quotation  cannot  be  laid  on  this.  The 
prophet,  as  the  representative  of  Qod  to  the  people,  has 

fiven  utterance  to  the  divine  message :  in  tnese  words, 
owever,  "I  will  put  my  trust"  (better, " I  will  have  my 
trust,"  for  continuous  confidence  is  what  the  words 
denote)  *'in  Him,"  he  retires  into  the  same  position 
with  the  people  whom  he  has  addressed ;  their  relation 
towards  God's  word  and  the  hope  it  inspires  must  be  his 
also.  This  two-fold  position  of  the  prophet  symbolised 
the  two-fold  nature  of  Him  of  whom  every  prophet 
WWB  a  type.    (In  Isa.  viiL  17,  the  Authorised  version. 


**  I  will  look  for  Him,"  is  nearer  to  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  original ;  but  the  difEerenoe  is  of  little  moment.) 

The  second  passage  is  free  from  difficulty  up  to  a 
certain  point.  In  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  we  not  only  read  of 
the  woid  of  God  sent  by  Isaiah,  but  also  find  his  sons 
associated  with  him  in  his  message  to  the  people.  The 
warning  of  judgment  and  the  promise  are,  so  to  speak, 
held  up  before  the  people  inscribed  in  the  symbolic 
names  i>ome  by  the  sons,  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (**  Speed 
the  spoil,  hastens  the  prey")  and  Shear- jashub  (**A 
remnant  shall  return ; '  see  Isa.  vii.  3 ;  x.  21),  and  by 
Isaiah  himself  ("  Salvation  of  Jehovah  ").  "  Behold  I,'* 
he  says,  **  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given 
me,  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  By  Gk)d*s  own  appointment,  the 
children  whom  God  gave  him,  though  themselves  no 
prophets,  were  joined  with  himself  in  the  relation  of 
prophets  to  the  people,  and  were  representatives  of 
those  whom  God,  who  **hideth  His  face  from  the 
house  of  Jacob"  (Isa.  viii.  17),  will  save.  As  in  the 
former  passage  Isaiah  is  taken  as  representing  Christ, 
so  here  those  who,  being  of  the  same  blood,  are  joined 
with  him  in  his  work  and  in  the  promise  of  salvation, 
represent  those  whom  the  Son  calls  "  brethren."  The 
difficulty  is  that,  whereas  the  original  passage  speaks 
of  "the  children"  of  the  prophet,  the  meaning  here 
must  be  children  of  Qod,  g^ven  by  Him  to  the  Son. 
But  no  type  can  answer  in  every  respect  to  that  which 
it  represents.  The  association  ot  Jesus  with  His 
people  contains  three  elements  of  thought — His  essen- 
tial superiority.  His  sharing  the  same  nature  with  His 
people.  His  brotherhood  with  them.  Ihe  first  two 
thoughts  are  truly  represented  in  this  Old  Testament 
figure ;  the  last  no  figure  could  at  the  same  time  set  forth. 
And  though  verses  12  and  13  are  directly  connected 
with  the  word  "  brethren,"  yet,  as  the  next  verse  shows, 
the  most  important  constituent  of  the  thought  is  com- 
munity of  nature.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  these 
two  verses  the  citations  are  not  so  distinctly  adduced 
by  way  of  proo/ as  are  those  of  the  first  chapter. 

^^  Forasmuch  then  •  .  .—The  two  members  of 
this  verse  directly  recall  the  thoughts  of  verses  10 
and  9.  (1)  It  was  the  will  of  Gk)d  that  salvation  should 
be  won  by  the  Son  for  sons ;  (2)  this  salvation  could 
only  be  won  by  means  of  death. 

The  children.— Said  with  reference  to  verse  13. 

Flesh  and  blood.— Literally,  blood  and  flesh,  the 
familiar  order  of  the  words  being  departed  from  here 
and  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  This  designation  of  human  nature 
on  its  material  side  is  found  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  extremely  common  in  Jewish  writers. 

The  emphasis  of  the  following  statement  is  note- 
worthy :  "He  Himself  also  in  like  manner  took  part  of 
the  same  things."  His  assumption  of  our  nature  had 
for  its  object  suffering  and  death. 

Destroy  him.— lUther,  bring  him  to  nouaht;  annul 
his  power.  The  comment  on  these  words  will  be 
found  in  chap.  ix.  15,  26 ;  for  it  was  as  the  lord  of  sin, 
which  was  the  cause  (Bom.  v.  12)  and  the  stin^  (1  Cor. 
XV.  56)  of  death,  that  the  devil  held  dominion  over 
death  (or,  as  tiie  words  might  mean,  wielded  the  power 
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Faithful  High  Priest.. 


(^)  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage.  <^^^  For  verily  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.^ 
(17)  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 


Or.  h€  taketh  iMt 
hold  of  uitgelm.  i 
but  0/ the  Med  of] 
Abraham  he  tak-\ 
ethhoUL 


that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  <^>  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered  being  tempted,, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted. 


possessed  by  death).  (Comp.  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  John  iii. 
5 ;  also  Rev.  i.  18.)  Combined  with  this  is  the  thought 
which  runs  through  this  chapter— the  assimilation  of 
the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed  in  the  conditions  of  Hjb 
earthly  life.  By  meeting  death  Himself ,  He  vanquishes 
and  destroys  death  for  tnem. 

(15)  Deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death 
.  .  .  . — This  verse  brings  into  relief  the  former 
misery  and  the  present  freedom.  We  may  weU 
suppose  these  words  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  perse- 
cuted and  tempted  Christians  whom  he  addresses. 
He  writes  throughout  as  one  who  never  forgets  their 
need  of  sympathetic  help,  and  who  knows  well  the 
power  of  the  motives,  the  allurements  and  the  threats, 
employed  to  lead  them  into  apostasy.  The  crushing 
power  of  the  "  fear  of  death  *  over  those  who  had  not 
grasped  the  truth  that,  in  Christ,  life  and  immortality 
are  Drought  to  light,  perhaps  no  thought  of  ours  can 
reach. 

(16)  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels. — The  rendering  of  the  margin  approaches  very 
nearlv  the  true  meaning  of  the  verse ;  whereas  the  text 
(in  which  the  Authori^  version  differs  from  all  our 
earlier  translations)  introduces  confusion  into  the  argu- 
ment. Having  spoken  in  verse  14  of  our  Lord's 
assumption  of  human  nature,  the  writer  in  these  words 
assigns  the  reason :  "  For  surely  it  is  not  of  angels  that 
He  taketh  hold,  but  He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham."  Though  the  words  "take  hold,"  which 
occur  twice  in  the  verse,  probably  cannot  directly  signify 
"  help  "  (as  is  often  maintained),  they  distinctly  suggest 
laying  hold  for  the  sake  of  giving  help ;  and  a  beautiful 
iUustration  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  Grospel 
narratives  of  our  Lord's  works  of  healing  (Mark  viii.  23 ; 
Luke  xiv.  4).  It  is  probable  that  the  language  used 
here  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  chap, 
viii.  9,  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxL,  we  read,  **  Li  the  day 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  however,  is  perhaps  a 
still  closer  parallel  (for  the  word  used  in  tne  Greek 
version  is  very  similar,  and  no  doubt  expresses  the 
same  meaning) :  *'  Thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob  whom 
I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend ;  thou  of 
whom  I  have  taken  hold  from  the  enos  of  the  earth." 
If  the  writer  had  these  verses  in  his  thought,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inquire  why  he  chooses  the 
expression  *'seed  of  Abraham,"  mstead  of  one  of 
(apparently)  wider  meaning,  such  as  verses  7,  8,  might 
seem  to  require.  But  even  apart  from  this  passage 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  phrase  m 
words  addressed  to  Jews,  we  may  doubt  if  any  other 
language  would  have  been  equally  expressive.  For  as 
to  the  meanSf  it  was  by  becoming  a  child  of  Abraham 
that  the  Saviour  "  took  hold  of "  our  race  to  raise  it 
up ;  and  as  to  the  purposcj  St.  Paul  teaches  us  that 
'*the  seed  of  Abraham"  includes  all  who  inherit 
Abraham's  faith. 

(17)  Wherefore.— Since  it  is  "  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
His  brethren,  that  He  would  help. 
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In  all  things.— These  words  must  be  taken  with 
"  made  like."  In  all  respects  (the  single  exertion  does- 
not  come  into  notice  here,  see  chap.  iv.  15)  Me  must  be 
made  like  to  "  the  brethren  "  (a  reference  to  verse  12) : 
like  them,  He  must  be  liable  to,  and  must  suffer, 
temptation,  sorrow,  pain,  death. 

That  he  might  be.— Rather,  that  He  might  prove^ 
or  becoTue  (the  words  imply  what  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  chap.  v.  8),  a  compassionate  and  faithful 
High  Priest .  Tne  high  priest  was  the  representative  of 
men  to  God ;  without  such  likeness  (see  chap.  v.  1,  2) 
He  could  be  no  true  High  Priest  for  man.  The  order 
of  the  Greek  words  throws   an   emphasis  on  "com- 

Cionate  "  which  is  in  full  harmony  with  what  we 
)  seen  to  be  the  pervading  tone  of  the  chapter. 
One  who  has  not  so  understood  the  infirmities  of  his 
brethren  as  to  be  ''compassionate,"  cannot  be  their 
"  faithful "  representative  before  God.  But  the  word 
"faithful"  is  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
followine^  words.  If  through  the  pojver  of  sympati^ 
which  the  Saviour  has  gained  "W  sufferings"  Bfo 
becomes  "compassionate*  as  our  High  Priest,  it  ia 
through  "the  suffering  of  death"  (verse  9)  that  He 
proves  Himself  "  the  faithful  High  Priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  Gk)d,  to  make  reconciliation  (or  rather, 
propiiiaiion)  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  The  word 
"  high  priest,"  hereafter  to  be  so  prominent  in  the  Epistle,, 
is  brought  in  somewhat  suddenly,  but  several  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  (see  also  chap.  i.  3)  have  prepared 
for  and  led  up  to  the  crowning  thought  here  brought 
before  us.  The  characteristic  function  of  the  high 
priest  was  his  presentation  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  that  expiation  might  be  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  people,  that  the  displeasure  of  Qo^ 
might  not  rest  on  tne  nation  on  account  of  sin.  (Comp. 
verse  11.)  The  words  rendered  "  propitiate  "  and  "  pro- 
pitiation ^'  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  xviiL  13 ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10 — «ee 
also  Bom,  iii.  25],  but  are  very  often  found  in  the 
LXX.  The  subject  receives  its  full  treatment  in 
chaps,  ix.  and  x. 

(18)  For.— The  necessity  of  bemg  "in  all  things 
made  like  to  His  brethren  "  has  been  shown  from  the 
nature  of  the  case;  it  is  now  illustrated  from  the 
result.  The  "  brethren  "  and  the  "  people  "  of  verse  17 
are  here  "the  tempted."  Through  the  temptations 
arose  those  sins  of  the  people  for  which  He  makes  pro- 
pitiation. In  His  having  been  tempted  lies  His  special 
ability  to  help  the  tempted,  by  His  sympathy,  by  His 
knowledge  of  the  helpthat  is  needed,  by  the  position 
of  High  Priest  which  He  has  gained  through  suffering. 
It  is  mfficult  to  decide  between  two  translations  of  the 
first  words  of  the  verse :  (1)  "  In  that  He  Himself," 
(2)  "  Wherein  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being 
tempted."  The  former  is  simpler,  but,  perhaps,  lees 
natural  as  a  rendering  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  may 
indeed  at  first  seem  to  set  a  bound  to  our  Lord's  abili^ 
to  help,  but  with  the  recollection  of  the  infinitude 
of  His  life  (comp.  John  xxL  25)  all  such  limitation 
disappears. 
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Our  Apostle  and  High  Priest 


HEBREWS,    III.  Heceives  Higher  Glory  than  Moses. 


CHAPTEE  ni.— (1)  Wherefore,  holy 
Chap.  m.  1—6.  brethren,  partakers  of  the 
bS^'"^  PrieS;!  iieavenly  calling,  consider 
who.    as    the  the    Apostle     and     High 

ovOT  '^  gS^'s  P^^s*  ^^  ^^  profession, 
house,  is  ex-  Christ  Jesus ;  ^^^  who  was 
alted      above  faithful  to  him  that   ap- 


Moses,  the  ser. 
vant. 


pointed^     him,     as     also 


1  Or.  madet  1  Sun. 
12.  & 


Moses  wa^  faithful  in  all  his  house. 
(3)  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of 
more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he 
who  hath  builded  the  house  hath  more 
honour  than  the  house.  W  Por  every 
house  is  builded  by  some  man  ;  but  he 
that  built  all  things  is  God.  <*)  And 
Moses    yerily  was   faithful  in   all  his 


m. 

OiL  1-lT.  18)  Having,  therefore,  this  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God — a  faithful  Son  exalt^  above  Moses 
the  f aithf nl  servant — ^let  us  by  faithf obiess  make  sure 
oar  calling  to  be  Grod's  sons;  that  we  may  not,  like 
those  who  through  their  disobedience  in  the  wilderness 
provoked  the  Lord,  be  excluded  from  the  promised  rest. 

(X)  Wherefore.— The  address  which  here  begins  (the 
first  direct  address  in  the  Epistle)  bears  the  same  relation 
to  all  that  has  preceded,  as  chap,  ii  1—4  bears  to  the 
first  chapter.  In  particular,  the  contents  of  the  second 
chapter  are  gathered  up  in  this  verse,  almost  every  word 
of  which  recaUs  some  previous  statement  or  result. 

Holy  brethren.— United  in  one  brotherhood  in 
virtue  of  a  common  sonship  (chap.  ii.  10)  and  of  a 
common  brotherhood  (chap.  ii.  11)  with  Jesus,  Him 
•*  that  sanctifieth  "  (chap.  ii.  11). 

Partakers.- Through  Him  who  ''took  part"  of  our 
earthly  nature  (chap.  li.  14)  we  are  partakers  of  a 
"  heavenly  calling"  (chap.  ii.  10)  as  Grod*s  sons. 

The  Apostle  and  Migh  Priest  of  our  profes- 
sion, Christ  Jesus.— The  best  MSS.  omit  "Christ"; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  fitly  the  personal 
name  "  Jesus  "  is  used  after  the  later  verses  of  chap.  ii. 
Here  only  is  the  name  Apostle  directly  given  to  our 
Lord ;  but  the  thought  is  present  in  chap.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  many  passages  m  which  Jesus  designates  Himself 
as  the  Sent  of  God,  using  the  word  from  which  Apostle 
is  derived  (John  iii.  17 ;  v.  36,  et  al. ;  especially  John 
xvii.  18 ;  XX.  21).  There  is  very  little  difference  bstween 
Apostle  ejid  Prophet,  thus  applied ;  but  fche  one  brings 
into  relief  the  mission,  the  other  the  office  and  position. 
Each  presents  a  thought  complementary  of  that  con- 
tained in  hi^h  priest:  "as  Apostle  Jesus  pleads  the 
cause  of  God  with  us;  as  High  Priest  He  pleads  our 
cause  with  G^  "  (Bengel).  The  next  verse  renders  it 
probable  that  the  two  terms  contain  a  reference  to  the 
special  mission  of  Moses  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron; 
our  Christian  confession  looks  to  One  mediator. 

(2)  Who  was. — Rather,  as  heirig;  or  that  He  was. 
Not  merely,  fix  yowr  thought  on  Jesus ;  but  also  (and 
especially),  think  of  Him  as  faithful  to  God  (chap.  ii.  17). 
^  Appointed  him. — ^LiteraUy,  mctde  Him,  an  expres- 
sion which  some  ancient  (Ambrose  and  other  IJatin 
fathers, — apparently  also  Athanasius)  and  many  modem 
writers  have  understood  as  relating  to  the  creation  of 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  1  Sam.  xii  6  is  in  the  writer's  mind  "  It  is 
the  Lord  that  made  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought 
your  fathers  up  out  of  the  luid  of  Egypt."  As  there 
Samuel  speaks  of  the  raising  up  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
constituted  by  God  deliverers  of  the  people ;  so  here 
our  thought  must  rest  on  Him  who  constituted  Jesus 
"  Apostle  and  High  Priest." 

Kb  also  Moses.— These  words,  which  nve  the  key 
to  the  following  verses,  are  quoted  from  Num.  xii.  7, 
where  Moses  b  placed  in  contrast  with  prophets  in 


Israel  to  whom  the  Lord  will  make  Himself  known 
by  vision  or  dream.  "My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I  n>edc 
mouth  to  mouth."  The  "  house" or  household  is  God's 
people  Israel.  To  others  will  Grod  reveal  Himself  in 
various  ways  in  regard  to  the  many  parts  of  the  house, 
the  many  concerns  of  the  househola.  Throughout  the 
whole  house  Moses  was  the  recipient  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, and  was  faithful — "  faithful  *'  (as  one  of  the  Tar- 
gums  paraphrases),  "  as  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  my  court." 

(3)  For  this  man  was  counted.— Bather,  Fw  He 
hath  been  accounted,  by  Grod,  who  hath  crowned  Him 
with  ^lory  and  honour  (chap.  iL  9).  In  this  reward  lies 
contamed  the  proof  that  He  was  faithful.  This  is 
probably  the  connection  of  thought;  others  join  this 
verse  with  the  first :  "  Consider  Him  ...  for  He  hath 
received  higher  glory  than  Moses." 

Inasmuch  as. — That  is,  in  proportion  cu :  the 
glory  attained  by  Jesus  exceeds  the  ^lory  of  Moses,  as 
the  nonour  due  to  the  builder  of  the  nouse  exceeds  that 
possessed  by  the  house  itself.  It  is  not  said  that  Jesus 
is  the  Builder;  but  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to 
the  Builder  of  the  house  is  compared  with  that  of 
Moses  to  the  house.  (See  verses  5,  6.)  "  Builded  "  i» 
not  a  happy  word  here  (especially  if  we  consider  the 
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sense  in  wtiich  "  house"  is  used),  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  suitable  rendering.  The  meaning  is,  He  who 
prepared  or  formed  the  house,  with  all  its  necessary 
parts  and  arrangements. 

(^)  For  every  house  is  builded  by  some 
man.— Bather,  by  some  one :  the  thought  of  the  house 
leads  at  once  to  the  thought  of  the  buuder  of  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  several  parts  of  this  verse  is  verr 
simple ;  but  it  is  not  easv  to  follow  the  reasoning  witn 
certainty.  The  second  clause  seems  to  be  a  condensed 
expression  of  this  thought:  "But  He  that  built  this 
house  is  He  that  bmlt  all  things,  God."  "Moses  is 
possessed  of  lesser  glory  than  the  Apostle  of  our  con- 
fession, as  the  house  stands  below  its  maker  in  honour. 
For  this  house,  like  every  other,  has  its  maker : — ^it  is 
He  who  made  all  things,  even  Qod, 

(5)  As  a  servant. — What  was  before  implied  is  now 
clearly  expressed.  Yerse  3  associated  Moses  with  the 
house,  Jesus  with  Him  who  builded  it ;  of  what  nature 
this  relation  was,  is  stated  in  this  verse  and  the  next. 
Moses  was  "in  God's  house;"  however  exalted  his  posi- 
tion, he  was  in  the  house  as  a  servant  The  Greek 
word  used  here  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  is  taken  from  the  LXX.  version  of 
Num.  xii.  7.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  Hebrew 
word  in  that  place,  but  the  translators  seem  to  have  felt 
that  " bond-servant"  was  less  suitable  in  such  a  context 
than  "attendant"  or  "minister."  The  object  of  his 
service  was  that  he  miffht  bear  "testimony  of  the 
things  that  should  hereafter  be  spoken."  Are  we  to 
understand  by  these  the  divine  commands  that  would 
from  time  to  time  be  given  to  Moses  ?  If  so,  then  the 
statement  "  Moses  was  faithful "  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pure  quotation,  equivalent  to  "  Moses  was  at  that  time 
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Be  ye  FaWi/uL 


house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  <*>  but  Christ  as  a  son  over  his 
own  house ;  whose  house  are  we,  if  we 
hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end. 
<7>  Wherefore   (as    the    Holy   Ghost 


a  Pi.  9&  7. 


saith.  To  day  if  ye  vrill 
hear  his  voice,*  <®^  harden 
not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness: ^®>  when  your  fathers 
tempted   me,   proved   me. 


Chaps,  iii.  7— 
iv.  J3.  Let  ufl 
not*  through 
unfaithfulness 
fail  of  the  pro- 
mise, as  un- 
faitMul  Israel 
was  excluded 
from  6k>d's  rest. 


declared  faithful."  This  does  not  seem  probable.  If, 
however,  the  words  of  Num.  xii.  7  are  taken  as 
descriptive  of  the  whole  life  of  Moses,  his  "  witness  " 
must  rehite  to  the  things  spoken  "  in  these  last  days ;  " 
of  these,  bv  his  writings,  his  acts,  his  life,  Moses  bore 
constant  witness.  (See  verse  2 ;  chaps,  viii.  5 ;  ix.  19 ;  xi. 
26;  John  v.  46,  et  al.)  The  latter  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  verse  6,  in  which  the  name  given  to  onr 
Lord  is  not  Jesus,  as  in  verse  1,  but  Christ 

(^  But  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own  house.— 
Bother,  over  Hie  house.  Throughout  this  passi^ 
(verses  2,  5,  6)  **His  house''  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  (quotation,  as  the  house  of  Grod.  Whereas 
Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant  in  this  house  of  Qod, 
Christ  was  faithful  as  a  son  set  over  His  Father's 
house.  The  antithesis  is  complete :  the  one  is  a  servant 
for  witness,  the  other  a  Son  naving  a  natural  riffht  to 
rule.  The  concluding  words  in  verse  5  have  no  K>rmal 
answer  here,  but  the  contrast  is  not  the  less  distinctly 
expressed.  The  name  Christ  (which  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time)  is  in  this  Epistle  never  a  mere  name  :  it 
contains  implicitly  the  thought  that  all  that  to  which 
Moses  bore  witness  has  reached  its  fulfilment  now. 
Christ  has  come :  Gk)d's  house,  formerly  typified  by 
Israel,  is  now  manifested  as  it  really  is, containingall 
"  sons "  whom  Grod  leads  to  glory  (chap.  ii.  10).  The 
terms  applied  by  constant  usage  to  the  one  nation  are 
thus  successively  enlarged :  the  "  seed  of  Abraham  " 
(chap.  ii.  16),  "  the  people  "  (chap.  ii.  17),  the  "  house  of 
God"  (see  chap.  X.  21). 

If  we  hold  fast  the  oonfldenoe.—Better,  If  we 
hold  the  boldness  and  the  glorying  of  our  hope  Jinn 
unto  the  end.  Faithful  to  his  practical  purpose,  the 
writer  adds  to  the  words  "  whose  house  are  we "  the 
indispensable  condition.  The  "house"  exists  ("are 
we"),  to  it  belong  all  who  possess  the  Christian 
"  hope ; "  but  for  assured  and  final  appropriation  of  the 
promise  there  must  be  steadfastness  "  unto  the  end." 
This  exhortation  differs  from  that  in  chap,  ii  1—4,  in 
that  it  more  distinctly  implies  that  those  who  are  ad- 
dressed have  a  possession  which  thev  may  lose.  The 
Christian  **  hope,"  that  aspect  of  faith  which  is  turned 
towards  the  future,  is  naturally  often  in  the  writer's 
thoughts.  The  words  associated  are  very  striking: 
hope  gives  us  boldness  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  12),  and  of 
this  hope  wo  make  our  boast.  "  Boldness  "  is  spoken 
of  again  (in  chaps,  iv.  16 ;  x.  19, 35) :  properlv  meaning 
"freedom  of  speech,"  it  denotes  the  confident,  bold 
feelings  and  demeanour  which  connect  themselves  with 
the  free  utterance  of  thought. 

(7)  Wherefore,— Since  without  steadfastness  all 
will  be  lost.  With  the  words  introducing  the  quotation 
compare  chaos,  ix.  8 ;  x.  15. 

Whether  tne  marks  of  parenthesis  here  introduced  in 
onr  ordinary  Bibles  (not  inserted  by  the  translators  of 
1611)  express  the  true  connection  of  the  verses  is  a 
question  voir  hard  to  decide,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  full  discussion  here.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  writer  (like  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  3,  21 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
31)  may  have  merged  his  own  exhortation  in  that 
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which  the  quotation  supplies  (verse  8) ;  and  the  objec- 
tion that  verse  12  would  naturally  in  that  case  have 
been  introduced  by  some  connective  word  Is  shown  to 
be  groundless  by  such  passages  as  chaps,  viii.  13; 
X.  23;  xii.  7,  25.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  connect 
"  Wherefore,"  in  tliis  verse,  with  "  Take  heed  "  in  verse 
12,  we  have  greater  regularity  of  structure — a  strong 
argument  in  this  Epistle.  It  seems  unlikely,  more- 
over, that  the  writer  (whose  tenderness  of  tone  and 
sympathy  are  so  manifest  in  his  words  of  warning^ 
would  at  this  stage  adopt  as  his  own  the  stringent  ana 
general  exhortation,  "harden  not  your  hearts:"  the 
spirit  of  verse  12  ("  lest  haply  there  shall  be  in  any  one 
of  yon  ")  is  altogether  different.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  seems  best  to  consider  verses  7  ("  To-day  .  .  .") 
to  11  (".  .  .  my  rest ")  as  a  pure  quotation,  enforcing 
the  warning  that  follows. 

Psalm  xcv.,  the  latterpart  of  which  (verses  7—11)  is 
here  cited,  is  in  the  LXX.  ascribed  to  David,  but  is  pro- 
bably of  later  date.  (As  to  chap.  iv.  7,  see  the  Note.) 
In  most  important  respects  the  words  of  the  quotation 
agree  with  the  Greek  version,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text.    The  chief  exceptions  will  be  noted  as  they  occor. 

To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice.— Bather, 
To-day  if  ye  shaU  hear  (literally,  shall  have  heard)  Hie 
voice.  The  Greek  will  not  auow  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  are  naturaUy  taken  by  the  English  reader, 
"if  ye  are  willing  to  hear."  The  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words  is  either — (1)  **  To-day,  oh  that  ye  would 
hearken  to  (that  is,  obey)  His  voice  ! "  or,  (2)  "  To-day 
if  ye  hearken  to  His  voice."  The  "voice"  is  that 
which  speaks  in  the  following  verses.  As  the  words 
stand  before  us,  the  Psalmist  does  not  formally  com- 
plete the  sentence  here  commenced  ("  if  ye  shall  hear 
.  .  .  ").  He  introduces  the  divine  words  of  warning, 
but  adds  none  in  his  own  person.  The  entrea^ 
"  Harden  not  your  hearts  "  is  at  once  the  utterance  of 
the  divine  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  own  urgent 

Erayer.  Other  passages  in  which  the  hardening  of  the 
eart  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  man  hin^lf  are 
Ex.  ix.  34;  1  Sam.  vi.  6 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

(8)  In  the  day  of  temptation.— Better,  like  the 
day  of  the  temptation.  As  in  the  LXX.,  so  here,  two 
words  which  in  the  Hebrew  are  proper  names  ("  as  at 
Meribah,  and  as  in  the  day  of  Massah ")  are  trans- 
lated according  to  their  intrinsic  meaning.  (For  the 
former  see  Ex.  xvii.  7 ;  Num.  xx.  13 ;  and  for  the 
latter  Ex.  xvii.  7.)  We  may  believe  that  these  places 
are  here  chosen  for  reference  partly  on  account  of  their 
significant  names;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  re- 
bellions recorded  in  the  names  belonged  to  the  b^inning 
and  to  the  close  of  the  years  of  wandering. 

W  According  to  our  best  MSS.  this  verse  will  run 
thus :  Where  (or,  wherewith)  your  fathers  tempted  by 
trial,  and  saw  My  works  forty  years.  The  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  (with  which  the  LxX.  very  nearlv  agrees) 
is :  "  Where  your  fathers  tempted  Me,  proved  Me ;  also 
saw  My  work."  The  change  of  reaiCng  is  more  in- 
teresting than  important,  as  the  sense  is  not  materially 
different.    Both  here  and  in  the  original  passage  it 
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Take  heed,  lest  any  of  you 


HEBREWS,  III. 


be  Hardened  thrcugh  Unbelief, 


and  saw  my  works  forty  years. 
(10)  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that 
generation,  and  said,  They  do  alway 
err  in  their  heart;  and  they  have  not 
known  my  ways.  <^^^  So  I  sware  in 
my  wrath,  They  shall  not  enter  ^  into 
my  rest.)  <^>  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living 
God.    (^^  But  exhort  one  another  daily. 


enter. 


while  it  is  called  To  day;  lest  any  of 
you  be  hardened  through  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  sin.  (^*^  For  we  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  be- 
ginning of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto 
the  end ;  <^^  while  it  is  said.  To  day  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts,  as  in  the  provocation.  (^*>  For 
some,  when  they  had  heard,  did  pro- 
voke :   howbeit  not  all  that  came  out 


seems  probable  that  the  "  work,"  or  "  works,"  should  be 
nnderstood  of  the  divine  judgments  which  the  dis- 
obedient people  **  saw "  and  bore  during  forty  years. 
In  the  Psalm  (and  apparently  in  verse  17  of  this 
chapter)  the  mention  of  the  forty  years  connects  itself 
with  the  words  which  follow;  but  here  with  the  pro- 
vocations of  the  people  and  their  punishment.  It  is 
held  by  many  that  in  this  period  of  forty  years  is  con- 
tained a  reference  to  the  time  that  intervened  between 
our  Saviour's  earthly  ministry  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  a  Jewish  tradition  is  quoted  which 
assigns  to  **  the  days  of  Messiah  "  a  duration  of  forty 
years. 

uo)  I  waa  grieved  with  that  generation.— 
Bather,  I  was  angry  with  this  generation.  The  Hebrew 
is  very  strong :  "  I  loathed  a  (whole)  generation."  Hie 
first  word,  "  Wherefore,"  is  not  found  in  the  Psalm, 
but  is  added  to  make  the  connection  more  distinct. 

And  they  have  not  known  my  ways.— Better, 
yet  they  took  not  knowledge  of  My  ways.  Although 
throughout  the  forty  years  He  had  snown  to  them 
their  disobedience  and  His  displeasure,  yet  the  warning 
and  discipline  were  fruitless.  They  gained  no  know- 
ledge of  His  ways.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
this  explicit  reference  to  the  close,  as  w^U  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  forty  years.     (See  verse  8.) 

(11)  So.— Rather,  as  (chap.  iv.  3).  It  is  with  these 
as  it  was  with  their  fathers,  the  generations  that  came 
out  of  Egypt,  unto  whom  God  sware,  "  They  shall  not 
enter  into  My  rest"  (Num.  xiv.  21—24).  The  form 
in  which  these  words  appear  below  (chap.  iv.  3,  5)  in 
the  Authorised  version,  "  If  they  shall  enter  into  my 
rest,"  is  an  imitation  of  the  original  construction. 
See  Num.  xiv.  23,  where  "  they  sheJl  not  see  "  is,  as 
the  margin  shows,  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  "  if  they 
(shall)  see  "the  land. 

Into  my  rest. — Into  the  land  where  Jehovah  shall 
Kive  rest  to  His  people  and  shall  dwell  with  them. 
(See  Dent.  xii.  9;  1  Kings  viii.  56;  Ps.  cxxxii.  14; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  1  Ohron.  vi.  31 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  41.) 

(^)  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  you.— Better,  Ust 
haply  there  shaU  he  in  any  one  of  you,  (See  above,  on 
verse  7.) 

In  departing. — Better,  in  falling  away  from  a 
Idving  Ood,  The  heart  of  unbelief  will  manifest  its 
evil  in  apostasy.  The  Greek  word  apistia  stands  in 
direct  contrast  to  "faithful"  (pistos),  verse  2,  and 
combines  the  ideas  of  "  unbelief  and  **  faithlessness." 
He  whose  words  they  have  heard  is  a  living  God,  ever 
watchful  in  warning  and  entreaty  (verse  8),  but  also 
in  the  sure  punishment  of  the  faithless  (verse  11; 
cha».  X.  31). 

as)  While  it  is  called  To  day.— Literally,  as 
long  as  the  **  to-dau  "  is  called  (to  you),  lest  any  one  of 
you  be  hardened  by  deceit  of  sin.  As  long  as  they 
heard  the  word  of  God  speaking  in  the   Scripture, 

20. 


"  To-day  if  ye  shall  hear,"  so  long  is  the  wkv  of  obedi- 
ence open  to  them.  Sin  is  here  personined  as  the 
Deceiver  (Bom.  vii.  11),  alluring  from  God  by  the 
offer  of  "  pleasures  "  (chap.  xi.  25),  or  persuading  that 
forbearance  and  "  respite  "  (Ex.  viii.  15 ;  Eccles.  viii. 
11)  imply  the  absence  of  a  Living  Qod. 

(1*)  For.— Take  heed  (verse  12)  lest  there  be  any- 
thing that  may  lead  astray, /or  t(7e  have  become  partakers 
of  the  Christ  t/(and  only  if)  we  hold  the  beginnina  of 
our  confidence  firm  unto  the  end.  In  verse  6,  smce 
Israel  had  been  spoken  of  as  God*s  house,  the  Christian 
hope  finds  expression  in  **  whose  house  are  we."  Here 
the  comparison  with  Israel  journeying  to  the  land  of 
promise  sug^ts  another  figure,  and  all  blessing  is 
summed  up  in  becoming  "partakers  of  the  Chnst," 
foretold  and  expected  as  the  Fulfiller  of  all  promises. 
Two  different  words  in  the  two  verses  are  rendered 
"  confidence  "  in  the  Authorised  version.  The  former, 
as  we  have  seen  (verse  6),  is  "boldness;"  the  latter 
(here  used)  is  applied  to  men  who  make  a  firm  stand 
when  attacked,  who  stand  firmly  under  pressure.  In 
the  first  energy  of  the  new  life  such  firm  constancy 
had  been  shown  by  them  (chap.  x.  32 — 34) ;  but  would 
it  be  maintained  "  unto  the  end  "  P 

(^)  If  ye  will  hear.— Rather,  as  before  (verse  7), 
if  ye  shall  hear.  The  true  connection  of  this  verse  is 
not  easily  decided.  By  many  it  is  held  that  the  words 
should  l>e  joined  with  what  follows,  and  commence  a 
new  paragraph;  but  this  does  not  seem  probable. 
Either  verse  14  is  parenthetical,  so  that  this  verse 
emphasises  the  reference  to  "  to-day"  in  verse  13;  or  the 
thought  of  the  writer  is  that  we  must  "  hold  fast  the 
be^ning  of  our  confidence  "  in  the  presence  of  this 
divine  warning — ^whilst  day  by  day  these  words  are 
addressed  to  us  anew. 

(16)  For. — The  connecting  link  is  the  thought  of 
"  the  provocation."  A  slight  change  in  the  accentuation 
of  the  first  Greek  word  effects  a  complete  change  in  the 
sense :  For  who  when  they  had  heard  did  provoke  ?  Nay, 
was  it  not  all  that  came  out  of  Eaypt  through  Moses  f 
Those  who  were  disobedient  were  tne  people  whom  God, 
through  Moses,  had  but  now  delivered  from  bondage ! 
The  two  exceptions  (Num.  xiv.  30)  are  left  out  of 
account  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  of  rebels. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  translation 
(now  generally  received)  presents  the  true  meaning  of 
the  verse.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  oldest  MSS. 
give  no  evidence  on  such  points  as  accentuation,  and 
therefore  leave  our  judgment  free.  In  modem  times 
Bengel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  form  of  the 
Greek  word;  but  one  of  the  ancient  veroions  (the 
Peschito-Syriac),  and  at  least  three  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
are  found  to  give  the  same  interpretation.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that,  with  this  arrangement  of  the  words, 
the  present  verse  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  two 
following. 
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of  Egypt  by  Moses.  W  But  with 
whom  was  he  grieved  forty  years?  was 
it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 
whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness? 
<^®^  And  to  whom  sware  he  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  to 
them  that  beheved  not?  <^^  So  we  see 
that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of 
unbelief. 


A.D.  64. 


I  Or.  the  tcord  of 
hearing. 


J  Or,  heeaiu4  they 
tpcre  not  united 
bn/avthto.  \ 


CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Let  us  therefore 
fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of 
entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it.  t^>  For  unto 
us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them :  but  the  word  preached  ^ 
did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in'  them  that  heard  it. 
<^^  For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter 


(17)  But.— Better,  And  with  whom  was  He  angry 
forty  years  ? 

whose  carcases.— Literally,  limbs.  The  word  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  version  of  Nam.  xiv.  29 ;  and 
seems  intended  to  convey  the  thought  of  bodies  faUing 
limhfrom  limb  in  the  wudemess. 

(18)  That  believed  not.— Rather,  that  disobeyed. 
Every  part  of  the  solemn  sentences  of  the  Psalm  b 
applied  to  the  reader's  conscience,  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  warning  may  be  deepened:  the  nature  of  the 
transgression  is  thus  brongnt  out  with  the  strongest 
emphasis.  Those  with  whom  God  was  angry  had 
provoked  God  (verse  16),  had  sinned  (verse  17),  had 
been  disobedient,  had  refused  to  believe  His  word 
(verse  19).  The  action  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xiv.) 
involved  at  once  disobedience  to  God's  command  that 
they  should  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
want  of  faith  in  the  promise  whicn  made  victory  sure. 

(19)  So  we  see.— Rather,  And  we  see.  It  is  not  the 
general  conclusion  that  is  here  expressed;  but,  as  in 
verse  18  we  read  of  the  oaih  of  exclusion,  this  verse 
records  the  fact,  and  also  states  the  cause  under  an 
aspect  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  exhortation  which 
is  in  the  writer's  thought.  There  is  force  in  "  could 
not  enter" : — ^not  only  disobedience,  but  cowardice  and 
weakness,  sprang  from  "  unbelief." 

IV. 

This  chapter  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  last, 
and  should  not  have  been  detached  from  it.  As  with 
the  exhortation  of  chap.  iii.  12, 13,  are  interwoven  some 
of  the  early  words  of  the  quotation  from  Ps.  xcv.,  so 
here  the  later  thoughts  of  the  same  passage  are  taken 
up  and  applied. 

0)  Let  us  therefore  fear.— The  emphasis  rests 
upon  "  fear,"  not  upon  "  us."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  writer  begins  with  "Let  us,"  though  about  to  write 
*'  lest  any  of  you ; "  he  will  have  gained  his  object  if  he 
brings  his  readers  to  share  his  fear. 

Lest,  a  promise  being  left  us.— Rather,  lest 
haply,  a  promise  being  (still)  left.  No  word  must  be 
inserted  here  that  can  diminish  the  generality  of  the 
words;  in  the  sequel  the  statement  will  be  repeated 
with  all  possible  clearness.  Here  it  is  simply  said  that 
such  a  promise  remains  unexhausted,  waiting  for  com- 
plete fulfilment.  No  Hebrew  Christian  would  doubt 
this.  As  in  chap,  i.,  the  writer's  aim  is  not  to  establish 
a  truth  absolutely  new,  but  to  show  that  in  this  and  in 
that  Scripture  a  received  truth  lies  contained.  Most  of 
our  earlier  yersions  (following  Luther  and  Erasmus) 
give  to  this  clause  a  different  turn,  which  cannot  be 
correct :  "  Lest  any  of  you  by  forsaking  the  promise  of 
entering  in  His  rest." 

Any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of 
it. — Rather,  any  one  of  you  should  be  a^icaunted  to 
ha/ve  corns  short  of  it.     The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the 


words  rendered  "  seem  "  or  "  be  accounted."  It  appears 
impossible  that  the  meaning  can  be  "should  even 
seem,"  or  **  should  think  himself,"  or  "  should  show 
himself,"  to  have  failed.  It  may  be  that  the  writer 
avoids  positive  and  direct  language  in  speaking  of  what 
lies  beyond  mortal  ken,  and  therefore  reverently  says 
"  should  seem  to  have  come  short  of  it."  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  influenced  by  the  figure  contained 
m  the  next  word,  the  falling  short  of  a  mark ;  and  is 
thus  led  to  refer  to  the  judge  who  ¥ritnesse8  and  de- 
clares the  failure, — "  Lest  any  one  ...  be  held  (or,  be 
adjudged)  to  have  come  short  of  "  the  promise. 

(2)  For  unto  us  was.— Rather,  for  we  have  had 
glad  tidings  preached  unto  us,  even  as  they  had.  The 
object  of  tnese  words  is  to  support  verse  1,  "  a  promise 
being  left."  How  fitly  the  {food  news  of  the  promise 
might,  alike  in  their  case  and  in  ours,  be  designated  by 
the  same  word  as  the  "  gospel,"  will  afterwards  appear. 

The  word  preached.— LiteraUy,  ike  word  of 
hearing,  i.e.,  the  word  which  was  heiu^l  (1  Thess.  iL 
13).  But  this  does  not  mean  the  word  heard  by  them. 
As  in  Isa.  liii  1  (where  the  same  word  is  found  in  the 
Greek  version)  the  meaning  is  "  our  message,"  **  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  Qod,''  so  here  the  words 
sif^y  what  was  heard  by  those  who  declared  the  pro- 
mise to  the  people,  especially  the  message  which  Moses 
received  from  (iod. 

Not  being  mixed  with  faith.— A  change  of  read- 
ing  in  the  Greek,  which  rests  on  the  strongest  authority, 
compels  us  to  connect  these  words,  not  with  the  message, 
but  with  the  people :  "  since  they  had  not  been  united 
(literidly,  mingled)  by  faitli  with  them  that  heard." 
That  the  word  of  Moses  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  declaring  Gk)d's  promise  (perhaps  Aaron,  Joshua, 
Caleb)  might  benefit  the  people,  speakers  and  hearers 
must  be  united  by  the  bond  ox  fkith.  Here  the  maigin 
of  the  Authorised  version  preserves  the  true  text,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate  and  the  earliest  of  the  printed  Greek 
Testaments  (the  Complutensian). 

(^)  For  we  which  have  believed.— The  emphasis 
is  two-fold,  resting  both  on  "believed"  and  on  "we 
enter."  The  former  looks  back  to  verse  2,  "by 
faith" — ^*for  it  is  we  who  believed  that  enter."  .  .  . 
The  latter  looks  forward  to  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
the  purport  of  which  is  that  the  rest  exists,  and  that 
"  entering  into  the  rest "  may  still  be  spoken  of. 

As  I  have  sworn  .  .  .—Rather  (as  above),  as  1 
sware  in  My  wrath,  They  shall  not  enter  into  My  rest, 
(See  chap.  iii.  11.)  If  in  the  Scripture  (Ps.  xcv.  8)  God 
warns  men  of  a  later  age  not  to  imitate  the  guilt  of 
those  whom  He  excluded  from  His  rest,  it  follows  (see 
below  on  verse  10)  that  the  time  for  entering  into  the 
rest  of  God  was  not  then  past  and  gone. 

Although  the  works  Were  finished  from  the 
foundationof  the  world.— And  therefore  the  rest 
into  which  Qod  will  enter  with  His  redeemed  people  is 
not  that  which  succeeded  the  works  of  creation.    This 
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into  rest,  as  he  said,  As  I  have  sworn  in 
my  wrath,  if  they  shall  enter  into  my 
rest :  although  the  works  were  finished 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  (*^  For 
he  spake  in  a  certain  place  of  the  seventh 
day  on  this  wise,  And  Grod  did  rest  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  works.  ^^^  And 
in  this  place  again,  If  they  shall  enter 
into  my  rest.  <«)  Seeing  therefore  it  re- 
maineth  that  some  must  enter  therein, 
And  they  to  whom  it  was  first  preached  ^ 


entered  not  in  because  of  unbelief: 
<7^  again,  he  limiteth  a  certain  day, 
saying  in  David,  To  day,  after  so  long 
a  time;  as  it  is  said.  To  day  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  .<®^  For  if  Jesus  ^  had  given 
them  rest,  then  would  he  not  afterward 
have  spoken  of  another  day.  (^>  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  rest^  to  the  people 
of  God.  ^^^^  For  he  that  is  entered  into 
ArJi'p^^JiL^l  his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his 


9  That    U, 


I  Or,1uq»ingo/ 


-caution  is  added  becaoso  the  words  used  bj  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xcv.  II)  are  derived  from  Gen.  ii.  2,  3;  though  the 
same  words  are  osed^et,  we  are  reminded,  the  thought 
is  widely  different.  The  next  two  verses  simply  expand 
4md  support  the  thought  contained  in  tnis :  '*  For 
whereas  we  read  in  one  Scripture  that  God  '  rested  ' 
on  the  seventh  day,  another  records  His  sentence  on 
the  disobedient  people,  *  They  shall  not  enter  into  My 
rest.'" 

<^)  For  he  spake  in  a  certain  plaoe.  — Better, 
-For  he  hath  spoken  somewhere^  another  example 
of  indefiniteness  of  citation.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
ii.  6.) 

{9)  The  substance  of  the  preceding  verses  may  be 
thus  expressed :  There  is  a  rest  of  God,  into  which 
«ome  are  to  enter  with  God, — ^a  rest  not  yet  entered  at 
the  time  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  there- 
fore not  that  which  followed  the  work  of  creation, — a 
rest  from  which  some  were  excluded  because  of 
imbelief.  These  five  particulars  are  repeated  in 
substance  in  the  present  verse :  "  Seeing,  therefore, 
it  is  (still)  left  that  some  should  enter  in,  and  they  to 
whom  formerly  fflad  tidings  were  declared  entered  not 
in  because  of  disobedieuce.  He  again,"  Ac  "Dis- 
obedience *' — ^though  verse  2  speaks  of  unbelief  as  tiie 
<cause :  see  Note  on  chap.  iiL  18.  In  John  iii.  36,  the 
transition  from  "  believeth  "  to  "  obeyeth  '*  is  equally 
striking. 

(7)  Again,  he  limiteth.— Better,  He  again  marketh 
out  (or,  defineth).  The  next  step  taken  (see  the  last 
Note)  is  to  point  out  that,  long  after  the  occupation  of 
Canaan,  the  Psalmist — Qod  speaking  in  the  Psalm — 
«ays  **  To-day,"  in  pleading  with  Israel.  The  implied 
meaning  is  as  if  He  said,  "  Harden  not  your  hearts  to- 
day, lest  I  swear  unto  you  also,  Ye  shall  not  enter  into 
My  rest." 

in  David.— Probably  this  is  equivalent  to  saying. 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  In  the  LXX.,  however,  Ps.  xcv. 
is  ascribed  to  David. 

After  so  long  a  time.— The  period  intervening 
between  the  divine  sentence  on  the  rebels  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.)  and  the  time  of  the  Psalmist. 

As  it  is  said.— The  best  MSS.  read,  as  it  hath  been 
before  said. 

(®)  For,  had  the  promise  been  fulfilled  in  Joshua's 
conquest,  the  Psalm  (God  in  the  Psalm)  would  not  be 
speaking  of  another  day,  saying  "  To-day  "  (verse  7). 
(In  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  of  Joshua  is  preserved.  See  the 
Note  on  Acts  vii.  45.) 

(9)  There  remaineth  therefore.- Or,  therefore 
there  is  (still)  left :  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  verse  6. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  no  subsequent  fulfilment  has 
altered  the  relation  of  the  promise.  Few  things  in  the 
Epistle  are  more  striking  than  the  constant  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  thought  that  Scripture  language  is  per- 
manent and  at  all  times  present.  The  implied  promise, 
therefore,  repeated  whenever  the  "to-day"  is  heard, 
must  have  its  fulfilment.  The  rescued  people  of  Israel 
did  indeed  find  a  rest  in  Canaan :  the  true  redeemed 
"  people  of  G^od  "  shall  rest  with  God. 

A  rest. — ^As  the  margin  points  out,  the  word  is 
suddenly  changed.  As  the  rest  promised  to  God's 
people  IS  a  rest  with  God,  it  is  to  them  "  a  sabbath- 
rest."  So  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna  speaks  of 
Ps.  xcii.  as  a  "  Psalm  for  the  time  to  come,  for  the  day 
which  is  aU  Sabbath,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  life 
eternal." 

(10)  Into  his  rest.— That  is,  into  God's  rest. 

Hath  oeased. — Rather,  haih  rested  from  his  works 
as  Ood  did  from  His  own  (works).  This  verse  is  added 
to  explain  and  justify  the  reference  to  a  "  sabbath  "  in 
verse  9.  Man's  sabbath-rest  begins  when  he  enters 
into  God's  rest  (G^n.  ii.  2) ;  as  that  was  the  goal  of  ihe 
creative  work,  so  to  the  people  of  God  this  rest  is  the 
goal  of  their  life  of  **  works." 

As  the  whole  ars^ment  is  reviewed,  the  c^uestion 
may  naturally  be  asked.  To  what  extent  is  this  wide 
meaning  present  in  the  Psalm  itself  P  Where  must 
the  line  be  drawn  between  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
words  and  the  application  here  made  ?  The  apparent 
expansion  of  the  meaninfi;  of  the  Psalm  relates  to 
verse  11  alone.  There,  in  the  first  instance,  an  historical 
fact  is  mentioned — ^the  exclusion  of  the  rebels  from 
the  promised  land.  But  though  the  mention  of  the 
oath  of  Qod  is  derived  from  Num.  xiv.  28—30,  the 
language  of  the  historian  is  sigfnificantly  changed ;  for 
"  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land,"  we  read,  "  they  shall 
not  enter  into  My  rest"  True,  the  land  could  be 
spoken  of  as  their  "  rest  and  inheritance  "  (Deut.  xii.  9) ; 
but  the  langua^  which  the  Psalmist  chooses  is  at  ail 
events  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  and  wider 
meaning,  and  (as  some  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  11  serve  to  prove)  may  have  been 
used  in  this  extended  sense  long  before  the  Psalmist's 
a^e.  That  verse  8,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  verse  11, 
shows  the  higher  meaning  of  the  words  to  have  been  in 
the  Psalmist  s  thought,  and  implies  that  the  offer  of 
admission  to  the  rest  of  God  was  still  made,  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  doubt.  As  the  people  learnt  through 
ages  of  experience  and  training  (see  chap.  i.  5)  to 
discern  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  meaning  that 
lay  in  the  promises  of  the  King  and  the  Son  of  David,  so 
was  it  with  other  promises  which  at  first  might  seem 
to  have  no  more  than  a  temporal  significance.  If  these 
considerations  are  weU  founded,  it  follows  that  we  have 
no  right  to  look  on  the  argument  of  this  section  as  an 
•  accommodation  "  or  a  mere  application  of  Scripture : 
the  Christian  preacher  does  but  fill  up  the  outline 
which  the  prophet  had  drawn. 
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own  works,  as  Grod  did  trom  Ms.  ^^^  Let 
us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that 
rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same 
example  of  unbelief.^  ^^^  For  the  word 
of  God  18  quick,  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  twoedged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and   spirit,  and  of  the  joints 


and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
(13)  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is 
not  manifest  in  his  sight:  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 

<^*^  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest,   that    is  passed    into  the 


(11)  Labour.— Rather,  aive  diligence,  strive  earnestly. 
It  U  the  necessity  of  watcnf ol  and  constant  faithf ubiess 
that  is  enforced.  Hence  the  words  that  f oUow :  ''  Lest 
any  one  fall  into  (or,  after)  the  same  example  of  dis- 
obedience "  (verse  6 ;  chap.  iii.  18). 

(12)  As  in  chap.  iii.  12  the  warning  against  the  "  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  "  is  solemnly  enforced  by  the  mention 
of  the  "  Living  Grod,"  so  here,  in  pointing  to  the  -peril 
of  disobedience,  it  is  to  the  living  power  of  the  word  of 
God  that  the  writer  makes  appeal.  Bat  in  what  sense  P 
Does  he  bring  before  us  again  the  word  of  Scripture, 
or  the  divine  "Word  Himself?  Outside  the  writings 
of  St.  John  there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  word  of  Qod  is  as  clearly  invested  with 
personal  attributes  as  here.  The  word  is  "quick"  (that 
18,  living),  **  powerful "  (or,  active — mighty  in  operation, 
as  most  of  our  versions  render  the  word),  "able  to 
discern  the  thoughts  of  the  heart."  Philo,  whose 
writings  are  pervaded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Word  (see  the  Note  appended  to  St.  John^s  Gk)epel  in 
Vol.  I.  of  this  Commentary,  p.  553),  in  certain  passages 
makes  use  of  expressions  so  remarkably  resembbng 
some  that  are  beiore  us  in  this  verse  tliat  we  cannot 
suppose  the  coincidence  accidental.  Thus,  in  an  alle- 
gorical explanation  of  Gen.  xv.  10,  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  ana  divine  Word  as  cutting  through  all  things, 
dividing  all  perceptible  objects,  and  penetrating  even 
to  those  called  mdivisible,  separating  the  dmerent 
parts  of  the  soul.  But  though  these  and  the  many 
other  resemblances  that  are  adduced  may  prove  the 
writer's  familiarity  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
thev  are  wholly  insufficient  to  show  an  adoption  of 
Philo's  doctrinal  system  (if  system  it  could  be  called) 
in  regard  to  the  divine  Word,  or  to  rule  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  single  passage  in  this  Epistle  in  which  an 
allusion  to  that  system  could  be  traced.  Nor  is  the 
first-mentioned  argument  conclusive.  There  certainly 
is  personification  Here,  and  in  part  the  language  used 
would,  if  it  stood  alone,  even  suggest  the  presence 
of  a  divine  Person ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  words  "  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword  "  would  be  directly  applied  to  the  Son  of 
God.  In  this  Epistle,  moreover  (and  even  in  this  con- 
text, verse  2),  reference  is  repeatedly  made  to  the  word 
of  Grod  in  revelation,  without  a  trace  of  any  other 
meaning.  The  key  to  the  language  of  this  verse,  so 
far  as  it  is  exceptional,  is  found  in  that  characteristic  of 
the  Epistle  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made 
— the  nabitual  thought  of  Scripture  as  a  direct  divine 
utterance.  The  transition  from  such  a  conception  to 
those  of  this  verse  was  very  easy;  and  we  need  not 
feel  surprise  if  with  expressions  which  are  naturally 
applied  to  the  utterance  are  joined  others  which  lead 
the  thought  to  G^d  as  Speaker.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
whole  word  of  Qod  that  is  brought  before  us — ^mainly 
the  word  of  threatening  and  judgment,  but  also  (comp. 
verse  2  and  the  last  member  of  this  verse)  the  word  of 
promise. 
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Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  .  .  .— 
Bather,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  sotU  and 
spirit,  both  joints  and  marrow.  For  the  comparison  of 
God's  word  to  a  sword  see  Isa.  xlix.  2 ;  Eph.  vi  17 ; 
(Rev.  i.  16);  comp.  also  Wisd.  xviii.  15,  16,  "Thine 
Almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven  out  of  Thy 
royal  throne  .  .  .  and  brought  Thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled  all 
things  with  death."  The  keen  two-edged  sword  pene- 
trate even  to  dividing  soul  and  spirit  (not  soul  from 
spirit),  with  unfailing  stroke  severing  bone  from  bone 
and  piercing  the  very  marrow.  The  latter  words,  by 
a  very  natural  metaphor,  are  transferred  from  the 
material  frame  to  the  soul  and  spirit. 

And  is  a  disoerner  .  •  .—Is  quick  to  discern,  able 
to  judge,  the  thoughts  (reflections,  conceptions,  intents) 
of  the  heart.  ]£in's  word  may  be  lifeless,  without 
power  to  discriminate,  to  adapt  itself  to  a  changed  state 
or  varving  circumstances,  to  enforce  itself :  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  is  never  absent  from  His  word. 

(13)  In  his  sight.— Still  the  proper  subject  is  "  the 
word  of  Grod  ";  but,  as  explained  above,  it  has  assumed 
the  meaning,  God  speaking  and  present  in  His  word. 
Touched  by  this  word,  every  creature  "  returns  of  force 
to  its  own  likeness  " — shows  itself  as  it  is. 

Opened. — Better,  exposed,  laid  bare.  The  Greek 
word  is  peculiar  (literally  meaning,  to  take  by  the  neck\ 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
exact  metaphor  which  it  here  presents.  It  is  nsuallir 
applied  to  a  wrestler  who  by  oragging  back  the  neck 
overthrows  his  adversary :  and  **  prostrate  '*  has  been 
suggos^  <^  ^^6  meaning  here.  Another  explana- 
tion refers  the  word  to  the  drawing  back  of  a 
criminal's  head,  so  as  to  expose  his  face  to  public  gase ; 
but,  though  we  read  of  such  a  custom  in  Latin  authors, 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Greek  word  was  used  in  tins 
sense.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any 
allusion  to  a  sacrificial  victim  with  head  thrown  back 
(slain,  or  ready  to  be  slain). 

Unto  the  eyes  of  him  .  .  .—Rather,  unto  Hie 
eyes :  with  Whom  (or,  and  with  Him)  we  have  to  do. 
The  last  solemn  words  recall  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage.  No  thought  of  unbelief  or  disobedience 
escapes  His  eye :  the  first  beginnings  of  apostasy  are 
manifest  before  Him. 

Verses  14—16  are  the  link  connecting  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  Epistle  with  the  next  great  section, 
chaps.  V. — ^x.  18.  Following  the  example  of  Luther^ 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  begm  the  fifth  chapter  here; 
but  the  connection  of  the  three  verses  with  what  pre- 
cedes is  too  close  to  justify  this. 

(1^)  All  the  chief  points  of  the  earlier  chapters  are 
brought  together  in  this  verse  and  the  next : — ^the  High 
Priest  (chaps.  iL  17 ;  iii.  1) ;  His  exaltation  (chaps,  i.  3, 
4,  13;  ii.  9);  His  divine  Sonship  (chaps.  L;  iii  6); 
His  compassion  towards  the  brethren  whose  lot  He 
came  to  snare  (chap,  ii  11 — 18). 
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Haviny  suc/i  a  High  Priest, 


HEBREWS,  V. 


let  U8  come  to  tJie  Thrmie  of  Gretce. 


heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  let  us 
^^  hold  fast   our    profession. 

16.  ^iiviiig  a  ^^^^  For  we  have  not  an 
luerciful  High  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
Sgh^^Him  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
draw  nigh  to  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  arey  yet  without  sin.  <^^>  Let  us  there- 
fore come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercj,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 


1  Or.  enn  retuonr 
ably  bear  icUh. 


CHAPTEE  v.— (i>  For   every  high 
priest  taken  from  amons:  ^,  , 

men  is  ordained  for  men  lo.  The  idea 
in  things  pertainiTig  to  SI^^^jm^ 
God,  that  he  may  offer  lu  Christ,  per- 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  ^ected  through 
for  sins :  (2)  ^ho  can  have  deck^SP*  *by 
compassion  on^  the  igno-  gwi  High 
rant,  and  on  them  that  are  ^^'^  ^^'  ^^^ 
out  of  the  way ;  for  that  he  himself  also 
is   compassed   with  infirmity.     ^^^  And 


That  is  passed  into  the  heavens.— Bather,  thai 
hath  p<t89ed  through  the  heavens.  As  the  high  priest 
passea  through  the  Holy  Place  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  Jesus  **  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens," 
and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d.  This  thought  is 
developed  in  diaps.  viii. — x. 

Our  profession.— See  chap.  ilL  1. 

(^)  We  cannot  but  note  again  how  the  power  of  the 
exhortation  (espedallj  to  those  immediately  addressed) 
lajin  the  combination  of  the  two  thoughts^ — the  greatness 
and  the  tender  compassion  of  the  High  Priest  of  our 
confession.  The  two  are  united  in  the  words  of  verse 
16,  "  the  throne  of  grace.''  (Comp.  chap.  viii.  1.)  The 
beautiful  rendering,  **  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities/'  is  due  to  the  Genevan  Testament  of 
1557. 

But  was  in  all  points  «  .  .—Better,  hut  One  that 
hath  in  aU  points  been  tempted  in  like  manner ^  apart 
from  sin.  These  words  show  the  nature  and  the  limits 
of  this  sympathy  of  Christ.  He  suffers  with  His  pecmle, 
not  merely  showing  compassion  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing and  tempted,  but  taking  to  ESmself  a  joint  feeling 
of  their  weaknesses.  He  can  do  this  because  He  has 
passed  through  trial,  has  Himself  been  tempted.  In 
speaking  of  **  weaknesses "  the  writer  uses  a  word  ap- 
plicable both  to  the  people  and  to  their  Lord,  who  was 
** crucified  through  weakness"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4).  Its 
meaning  must  not  be  limited  to  the  region  of  pain  and 
bodily  suffering:  whatever  belongs  to  the  necessary 
limitations  of  that  human  nature  which  He  assumed  is 
included.  As  He  learned  His  obedience  from  sufferings 
(chap.  V.  8),  He  gained  His  knowledge  of  the  help  we 
need  in  that  ''  mmself  took  our  w^iknesses "  (Matt. 
viH.  17),  and  was  Himself  tempted  in  like  manner,  save 
that  in  Him  sin  had  no  place  (chap,  vii  26).  These 
last  words  supply  the  limit  to  the  thought  of  weakness 
and  temptation  as  applied  to  our  High  Priest.  Not 
only  was  the  temptation  fruitless  in  leading  to  sin  (this 
is  implied  here,  but  only  as  a  part  or  a  result  of  another 
truth),  but  in  the  widest  sense  He  could  say,  **The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  Me  " 
(John  xiv.  30).  "Was  tempted  in  all  points  in  like 
manner,"  are  words  which  must  not  be  over-pressed; 
but  the  essential  principles  of  temptation  rnxv  be  traced 
in  those  with  which  Jesus  was  assailed,  (domp.  John 
xxi.  25.) 

(ifi)  Obtain  mercy.— The  real  meaning  is,  receive 
compassion  (chap.  ii.  17)  in  our  weakness  and  trials. 
The  thought  of  obtaining  mercy  for  guilt  b  not 
in  these  words,  taken  by  themselves;  but  "grace" 
meets  every  need.  If  tiie  last  verse  brought  evi- 
dence that  our  High  Priest  has  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  help  requu^d,  this  gives  the  assurance  tlmt 
the  help  shall  be  given  as  needed,  and  in  the  time  of 
need. 


V. 

"With  this  chapter  be^ns  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant division  of  the  Epistle,  eztenmng  (with  one  break, 
chaps.  V.  11 — vL  20)  as  far  as  chap.  x.  18.  The  general 
subject  is  the  nature  of  the  High  Priesthood  of  our 
Lord. 

Yerses  1—10  link  themselves  with  the  last  words  of 
the  fourth  chapter.  The  thoughts  which  have  been  briefly 
expressed  in  verses  14, 15,  and  on  which  verse  16  rests, 
are  resumed,  and  in  this  section  fully  developed.  Hence 
chap.  iv.  16  is  connected  both  with  what  precedes  (by 
"  therefore  ")  and  with  the  present  chapter  (by  "  For") : 
"  For  as  every  human  high  priest  shares  the  nature  of 
those  on  behalf  of  whom  he  appears  before  Gk>d,  and 
thus  can  be  compassionate  towards  them,  and,  more- 
over, can  only  receive  his  appointment  from  God ;  so 
Christ  is  Gk>a-appointed,  He  has  learnt  His  obedience 
through  sufferings,  and,  thus  made  perfect,  is  declared 
by  God  High  Pnest  for  ever." 

(1)  Taken.— Bather,  being  taJcen,  since  he  is  taken, 
from  among  men. 

Gifts  and  saorifloes.— The  former  is  in  itself 
perfectly  general;  but  when  thus  contrasted  witli 
"sacrifices"  it  denotes  the  "  unbloody  offerings"  of  the 
Law.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  (which,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  almost  alwajs  in  the  writer's  thoughts  as  ho 
refers  to  the  functions  of  the  high  priest)  the  "  offer- 
ings "  would  consbt  of  the  incense  and  of  the  "  meat- 
offerings "  connected  with  the  burnt-sacrifices  for  the 
day.  ^On  that  day  all  offerings,  as  well  as  all  sacrifices, 
had  relation  to  "  sins." 

(2)  Who  can  have  compassion.— Bather,  as  one 
who  can  deal  genUy  with  (or,  more  strictly, /ee^oeniZi^ 
towards)  ^  ignorant  and  erring,  because  .  .  .  £ither 
apathv  or  undue  severity  in  regard  to  transgression 
would  disqualifv  this  representative  of  men  to  QoH. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  sin  is  nuldly  designated  here, 
since  the  words  so  closely  resemble  those  which  occur 
in  chap.  Hi.  10;  still  the  laufiniage  is  so  chosen  as  to 
exclude  sinning  **  with  a  high  nana." 

(8)  To  be  closely  joined  with  verse  2 :  "  Is  compassed 
with  infirmity,  and  by  reason  thereof  is  bound  .  .  ." 
The  law  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  required  a  sin-offer- 
ing of  a  buUock  and  a  burnt-offering  of  a  ram  for  the 
high  priest  himself,  and  for  the  congregation  a  sin- 
osering  of  two  he-goats  and  a  burnt-offering  of  a 
ram.  Over  his  own  sin-offering  the  high  nriest 
made  confession  of  sins,  first  for  himself  ana  his 
household,  then  for  the  priests;  over  the  goat  sent 
into  the  wilderness  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
confessed. 
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Christ  tea/med  his  Obedience 


HEBREWS,  V. 


by  the  Thirty H  which  lie  Suffered. 


by  reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for 
the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to 
offer  for  sins,  <*^  And  no  man  taJ^eth 
this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  <*>  So 
also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be 
made  an  high  priest ;  but  he  that  said 
unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  <•>  As  he  saith 
also  in  another  place,  Thou  art  a  priest 


lOT./orkUyietg. 


for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
<^^  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he 
had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death, 
and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared;^ 
<®>  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered ;  W  and  beins^  made  perfect,  he 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 


W  But  he  that  is  called.— The  true  reading 
reqaires,  when  he  is  called.  *'  Not  onto  himself  doth 
any  man  take  the  honour,  but  when  .  .  ." 

(5)  Christ.— Better,  the  Christ.  (See  chap.  iii.  14.) 
It  is  important  to  not-e  that  in  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch wnere  the  high  priest  receives  a  special  designa- 
tion (osoally  "the  pnesf  is  sufficiently  distinctive) 
his  title  is  almost  always  "  the  anointed  pnest."  Hence 
in  the  one  designafcion,  '*the  Christ,"  are  united 
the  two  testimonies  of  Scripture  which  foUow.  He  is 
the  Anointed  King  (Ps.  ii.  7),  addressed  by  Jehovah 
as  His  Son  (see  Notes  on  chap.  i.  2, 4,  5) ;  by  the  same 
Jehovah  He  is  addressed  as  Priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  one  who  was  both  priest  and  king  (Ps.  ex.  4). 

(«)  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  .  .  .—On  Ps.  ex. 
see  the  Note  on  chap.  i.  13.  The  fourth  verse,  here 
quoted,  is  the  kernel  of  the  Psalm,  and  supplies  the 
theme  for  a  large  portion  of  this  Epistle,  especially  chap, 
vii.  As  the  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii.  was  the  prelude  to 
1  he  revelation  of  the  second  Psalm,  the  divine  dedara- 
t  ion  recorded  in  Ex.  xix.  6  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  promise  of  Ps.  ex.  4.  The  king  of  Israel  was 
t  he  type  of  the  Son  of  David ;  and  in  the  consecrated 
l)eople,  who,  had  they  been  faithful,  would  have  re- 
mained the  representatives  of  all  nations  before  Gk)d, 
was  dimly  foreshadowed  the  Anointed  Priest. 

(7. 8)  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  .  .  .—It  will 
be  observed  that,  of  the  two  essential  conditions  men- 
tioned in  verse  2  and  verse  4,  the  latter  is  first  taken  up 
iu  its  application  to  Christ  (verses  5, 6).  This  verse  and 
the  next  correspond  to  the  general  thought  of  verses  1, 
2,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  *'Him  who  knew  no  sin." 

The  following  rendering  will,  it  is  believed,  best  show 
the  meaning  of  these  two  important  verses,  and  the 
connection  of  the  several  parts :  Who^  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  having  with  a  strong  cry  and  tears  offered  up 

S'ayers  and  supplications  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
im  out  of  death,  and  having  been  heard  for  His  reve- 
rent fear,  though  He  was  a  son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  He  suffered.  The  most  noticeable 
change  of  rendering  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
verse ;  here  the  interpretation  given  by  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  followed  in  most  of  our  English  versions  (and 
in  the  margin  of  the  Authorised  itself),  certainly 
deserves  the  preference  over  that  which,  through  the 
influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  found  its  way  into  the 
(xenevan  Testament,  and  hence  into  the  Bishops'  Bible 
and  the  translation  of  1611.  The  word  rendered 
"  reverent  fear "  occurs  in  but  one  other  place  in  the 
New  Testament  (chap.  xii.  28) ;  but  the  kmdred  verb 
and  adjective  are  found  in  chap.  xi.  7 ;  Luke  ii.  25 ; 
Acts  ii.  5;  viii.  2.  It  properly  denotes,  not  terror,  but  a 
cautious  foreseeing  fear,  opposed  alike  to  rashness  and 
to  cowardice  :  the  adjective,  which  is  always  rendered 
"  devout,'*  is  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Acts  ii.  5. 
No  word  could  he  more  suitable  where  the  relation  of 
the  Son  of  Man  to  His  "  God  and  Father  "  is  expressed ; 
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and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  other  word 
which  should  be  suitable  to  this  relation  and  yet  contain 
no  implication  of  sin  to  be  acknowledged  with  humility 
and  shame.  The  object  of  the  "  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions" thus  heard  and  answered  is  implied  in  the  words 
"  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  out  of  death.** 
Not'  "  from  death :  "  the  Greek  words  may  have  that 
meaning,  but  it  is  not  their  most  natural  sense,  as  & 
comparison  of  other  passages  would  show.  The  prayer, 
we  are  persuaded,  was  not  that  death  might  be  averted, 
but  that  there  might  be  granted  deliverance  out  of 
death.  This  pniyer  was  answered :  His  death  was  the 
beginning  of  His  glory  (chap.  ii.  9).  It  may  indeed  be 
asi^d,  Could  sucn  a  prayer  be  offered  by  One  who 
knew  "  the  glory  that  should  follow  "  His  sufferings  ? 
In  a  matter  so  far  beyond  our  reasoning  it  is  most 
reverent  to  point  to  the  mystery  of  another  prayer 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39)  offered  by  Him  who  had  often  taught 
His  disciples  that  He  must  be  put  to  death  (Matt.  xvi. 
21).  Mark  the  striking  correspondence  between  the 
petition  thus  understood  and  St.  Peter's  quotation  of 
I^s.  xvi.  10  (Acts  ii.  24).  Some  of  the  expressions  iu 
this  verse  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  writer's 
thought  is  resting  on  the  Agony  in  the  Garden ;  but  the 
*'  strong  cry"  bnngs  before  us  the  Crucifixion  (Matt. 
xxvii.  46,  50),  and  the  words  of  Ps.  xxii.  1  Ke  very 
near  the  thought  of  this  verse.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  decide—we  may  doubt  whether  it  is 
possible,  and  whether  both  should  not  be  included.  The 
opening  words,  "  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  "  (oomp.  chi^. 
ii.  14;  John  i.  14;  I  Pet.  iiL  18),  would  certainly  seem 
to  fiivour  this  latter  view.  The  word  "  offered  must 
not  be  lightly  passed  over.  Of  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  Epi^le,  in  every  case  except  one  (which  is  not  at 
all  in  point)  it  has  a  sacrificial  sense ;  it  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  these  prayers — a  token  of  His  suffering, 
an  example  of  His  reverent  fear — are  included  in  the 
sacrifice  which  comprised  His  whole  life  and  deatJu 

(B)  Though  he  were  a  Son.— These  words  may 
be  connected  with  what  precedes  (implying  that  He 
was  heard  for  His  reverent  fear,  not  because,  in  the  pre> 
eminent  sense.  He  was  God's  Son) ;  but  they  are  stiU 
more  doeely  joined  with  the  following  sentenoe, 
**  Though  He  was  a  Son,  He  learnt  "His  obemence  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered."  "The  disposition  of 
obemence  Jesus  possessed  before  He  suffered,  but  the 
proof  that  this  oisposition  existed  must  be  shown  in 
deed ;  this  progress  from  the  disposition  to  the  deed  of 
obedience  is  a  practical  learning  of  the  virtue  of  obe- 
dience "  (Liinemann).  The  suffering  recorded  in  verse  7 
is  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  His  life  of  suffering. 

(9)  And  being  .  .  • — BAi^er,  and  having  been  made 
perfect.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  He  who  'glorified 
Him  to  be  made  High  Priest "  (verse  5)  led  £um  into 
the  possession  of  this  office.  The  thought  of  this  verse 
and  the  last  is  closely  analogous  to  d^p.  il  9, 10  (see 
Notes),  and  to  Phil,  iu  6 — 13.    The  transition  from  the 
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Be  ye  no  longer  Bahea^ 


HEBREWS,  VI. 


hut  go  on  untofuU  growUu 


J  Or,  pei/ect. 

3  Or.  of  an  kaMt, 
or,  prr/tctioH. 


unto  SpU  them  that  obey  him ;  ^>  called 

of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of  » ^4^;^'^*'^ 

Melchisedec. 

<^^  Of  whom  we  have  many  thinp^ 
Cli^.v.il-vi  *o  ^Jy  and  hard  to  be 
a  Complaint  of  uttered,  seeing  ye  are  dull 
M*SJ?  of  hearing.  «2,  For  when 
earnest  warn-  for  the  time  ye  ought 
"*•  to   be    teachers,  ye    have 

need  that  one  teach  you  again  which 
be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles 
of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as 
have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong 


4  Or,  the  Wftd 
the      , 
Ckritt, 


meat.  ^>  For  every  one  that  useth 
milk  is  unskilful^  in  the  word  of 
righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe. 
^*^But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them 
that  are  of  full  age,*  even  those  who 
by  reason  of  use'  have  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  Therefore  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,* 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection ;  not  laying 
again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from 


obedience  manifested  br  onr  Lord  to  that  which  mnst 
be  rendered  bv  all  who  seek  from  Him  salvation, 
strikingly  recalls  verses  8  and  12  of  the  last-named 
chiqpter.  He  presents  to  all  the  model  of  the  obedience 
to  be  rendered  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father. 
**  Eternal  *'  salvation, — ^for  He  is  a  priest  "/or  ever  " 
(verse  6).  On  the  connection  of  "salvation"  with  His 
priesthood,  see  the  Note  on  chap.  vii.  25. 

(10)  Called.~Bather,  addressed.  The  divine  words 
are, "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever."  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Psalm,  "  priest "  b  now  altered  into  **  High 
Priest."  The  purport  remains  the  same;  or,  rather,  it 
is  bv  this  change  of  word  that  the  me^'ning  of  the 
Psahn  is  folly  expressed.  This  repetition  c  f  the  words 
of  verse  6  at  the  close  of  the  paragn^h  is  singularly 
impressive. 

At  this  point  the  course  of  the  argument  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  digp-eesion  (chaps,  v.  11 — vi.  20),  to 
wmch  the  writer  is  £d  by  reflection  on  the  inabilitv  of 
bis  readers  to  receive  the  teaching  which  befits  their 
Christian  standing.  If,  however,  we  remember  the 
practical  aim  that  is  predominant  in  the  Epistle,  we 
can  hardlv  call  this  a  digression,  so  powerfully  is  every 
X>ortion  of  it  made  subservient  to  one  g^reat  purpose. 

(U)  Of  whom.— Or,  of  which  (subject),  "Christ 
made  High  Priest  after  ike  order  of  Melchizedek." 

Hard  to  be  uttered.— Rather,  h<»rd  of  interpre- 
tation, seeing  ye  have  become  sluggish  in  hearing.  Ijieir 
faculty  of  ''hearing"  had  onoe  been  acute,  and  then 
iem  words  and  litUe  explanation,  even  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  would  have  sufficed ;  now  there  has  come 
upon  them  a  lack  of  interest,  and  with  this  a  want  of 
power. 

(12)  For  the  time.— Taldng  into  account  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  they  be<^&me  Christians. 

Te  have  need. — ^Literallv,  ye  have  need  thai  some 
one  teach  you  (Main  the  rudiments  of  the  beginning  of 
the  orades  of  Ood  (Acts  viL  38 ;  Bom.  iil  2 ;  1  Ptet.  iv. 
11).  These  first  rudiments,  which  they  need  to  learn 
Again  (but  which  he  himself  is  not  about  to  teach),  it 
may  seem  natural  to  identify  with  what  the  writer  in 
chap.  vi.  1  calls  "  the  doctrme  of  the  first  principles 
of  Christ"  If,  however,  we  examine  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Philo,  and  of  other  writers,  we 
shall  find  good  reason  for  regarding  "  the  oracles  of 
God  "  as  synonymous  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.    (See  verse  13.) 

Of  strong  meat.— Better,  of  solid  food.  (See 
1  Cor.  iii.  2.) 

(13)  The  change  of  expression  from  having  need  of 


mUk  to  partaking  of  milk  (that  is,  making  it  the  solo 
food)  is  significant.  Those  who  are  addrcMSsed  had  lost 
interest  in  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity,  those  truths 
which  alone  eroressed  and  explained  its  proper  nature. 
Their  temptation  apparently  was  towards  mingling  a 
rudimentary  Christian  doctrine  with  the  teaching  of 
the  synago^e.  Yielding  to  this  they  would  lose  all 
real  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  Christian  truth, 
and  with  this  all  true  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  The  connection  between  this  verse  and  the 
last  may  probably  be.  Ye  have  come  to  need  milk,  for 
— making  it  by  choice  your  sole  food — ye  stand  self- 
confessed  as  babes. 

unskilAiL— Bather,  tci^^oti^  0fcpme9ice.  The  "word 
of  righteousness"  evidently  must  signify  complete^ 
properlv-developed  Christian  teaching.  The  only  ques- 
non  is,  ^Whj  is  this  particular  designation  chosen  ?  Li 
the  Epistle  to  ihe  Bomans  such  a  description  would 
be  natural  (see  especially  Bom.  i.  17;  ix.  31);  but 
"  righteousness  "  is  not  the  direct  and  manifest  subject 
of  this  Epistle.  StUl,  the  expressions  of  which  the  writer 
makes  use  in  chaps,  x.  38  and  xL  7,  together  with  the 
general  similarity  between  his  teachin|^  and  St.  Paul's, 
go  very  far  towards  explaining  his  choice  of  this  special 
expression  as  descriptive  of  t£e  religion  of  Christ.  In 
10^  manner  another  phrase,  "  law  of  liberty,"  is  charac- 
teristic of  St.  James. 

0^)  Strong  mieat.—"  Solid  food  belongs  to  full- 
grown  men."  If  they  occupied  themselves  with  the 
rudiments  alone,  their  spiritual  senses  could  not  be 
trained  by  use  (or,  habit)  in  distingoishing  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  in  tne  various 
systems  of  te^fhing  which  men  offered  as  the  doctrino 
of  Christ. 

VI. 

(1)  Therefore.— Since  ''  for  the  time  ye  ought  to* 
be  teachers,''  but  have  so  perilously  sunk  down  into  the 
lower  state  of  Christian  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  principles  of  the  dootrine.—Bather,  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  principles.  The  marffin  gives  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Greek,  the  word  of  the  beginning, 
Comp.  chap.  v.  12,  "  the  rudiments  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  €k)d." 

Let  us  go  on.— Better,  let  us  press  onwards  unto 
perfection.  There  is  an  urgency  in  the  words  which  is 
missed  by  the  ordinary  rendering.  The  word  "per- 
fection"  (teleiotes)  answers  to  that  rendered  '*full 
grown  "  (teleios)  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  expresses 
maturity,  fulness  o^  growth.  There  the  contrast  ia 
with  "  liabes,"  and  the  whole  context  relates  to  Christian 
instruction-*>the  elementary  and  the  complete.    The 
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TJit  Doctrine  of  tits 


HEBREWS,   VI. 


First  Pruiciplea  ofChritiL 


dead  works,  and  of  faith  toward  God, 
^^^  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of 


laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment. 


closeness  of  the  connection  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  same  meaning  most  be  intended  here  also :  "  Let 
lis — I,  as  yonr  teacher,  leading  you  on  with  me — ^press 
on  to  maturity  of  Christian  Imowledge."  But  if  what 
precedes  makes  this  reference  clear,  the  following 
verses  show  not  less  clearly  that  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  alone  in  the  writer's  thoughts.  The  relation 
between  verses  3  and  4  proves  that,  as  is  natural,  he 
assumes  a  necessary  union  between  learning  and  prac- 
tice: indeed,  the  connection  between  immaturity  of 
apprehension  of  Christian  truth  and  the  danger  of 
apostasy  is  a  thought  present  throughout  the  Epistle. 
Hence,  though  the  direct  meaning  of  "leaving  the 
doctrine  of  the  beginning"  is  ceasing  to  $peak  of 
elementary  truths,  there  is  included  the  further  thought 
of  passing  away  from  that  reu^on  of  spiritual  life  to 
which  those  must  belong  who  choose  the  "  milk  "  of  the 
Christian  word  as  their  sole  sustenance. 

Not  laying  again  the  foundation.— Better,  a 
foundation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  particulars 
which  foUow  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  elementary  teaching  which  will  not  be  taken  up  in 
this  Epistle.  It  will  m  observed  (1)  that  there  is  no 
disparagement  of  these  subjects  of  teaching.  They 
belong  to  the  foundation;  but  neither  teachers  nor 
learners  must  occupy  themselves  with  laying  a  founda- 
tion again  and  again.  (2)  That  the  subjects  here 
specified  are  not  in  themselves  distinctively  Christian. 
One  and  aU  they  belonged  to  the  ancient  faith,  though 
each  one  became  more  or  less  completely  transformed 
when  Jesus  was  received  as  the  Messiah.  Henoe  these 
were  literally  first  principles  to  the  Hebrew  Christian, — 
amongst  the  trutns  first  taught  and  most  readily 
received.  We  have  many  indications,  both  within  and 
without  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
tendency  of  Jewish  converts  was  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  class  of  truths. 

Bepentanoe  ftom  dead  works.— Of  "dead 
works  "  we  read  again  in  chap.  ix.  14,  "  shall  purge  our 
conscience  from  £ad  works  to  serve  the  livmg  God  *' 
(see  Note).  The  meaning  cannot  be  "  works  that  bring 
death,"  as  some  have  supposed ;  ratlier,  works  in  whi<£ 
there  is  no  principle  of  life,  wrought  by  those  who  are 
** alienated  from  the  life  of  God"  (Bph.  iv.  18),  in 
whom  there  is  not  the  spirit  of  "  life  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  law,  indeed,  i>romised  that  the  man  who  should  do 
**  its  statutes  and  judgments  "  should  find  life  in  them 
(Lev.  xviii.  5,  quoted  in  Gal.  iii.  12);  but  even  these 
works  are  "  dead,"  for  no  man  can  show  more  than 
partial  obedience,  and  the  law  exacts  the  whole.  The 
first  step  toward  Christianity  involved  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  truth,  and  the  separation  by  repentance 
from  all  "  dead  works."  On  the  importajice  assigned 
to  repentance  in  the  Jewish  creed  little  need  be  said. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Eisek.  xviii.,  et  al.)  is  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  sayings  preserved  in  the  Talmud : 
"  The  perfection  of  wisdom  is  repentance ;  "  "  Repent- 
ance oDtains  a  respite  until  the  Day  of  Atonement 
completes  the  atonement ; "  "  Without  repentance  the 
world  could  not  stand." 

Faith  toward  God.— Rather,  faith  upon  Ood. 
(Comp.  Acts  xvi  31 ;  Rom.  iv.  5.)  The  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  faith  connected  itself  closely  with  a  cardinal  passage 
of  prophecy  (Habak.  ii.  4),  "  tbo  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith ;  and  there  is  a  Jewish  8a3ring  that  on  this  one 
precept  rest  "  all  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  com- 


mandments of  the  Law."  (See  the  Note  on  chap.  x.  38, 
and  the  Excursus  on  Bom.  i  17,  Vol.  II.,  p.  274.) 
This  faith  became  new  and  living  when  the  Jew  be- 
lieved in  Grod  through  Jesus  the  Christ  (John  xiv.  1 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  21).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  of 
repentance  and  faith  as  a  foundation,  not  as  belonging 
to  later  Christian  experience,  that  the  writer  speaks. 

(2)  Of  the  doctrine  of  baptlBms.— The  meaning 
of  these  words  has  been  much  controverted.  The  order 
of  the  Greek  has  been  thought  to  require  the  rendering 
baptisms  of  doctrine  (or,  teaching);  and  it  has  been 
believed  tliat  the  writer  in  this  manner  seeks  to  charac- 
terise Christian  baptism  as  contraated  with  the  Jewish 
lustrations.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "  baptising  them  .  .  . 
teaching  them,"  is  often  quoted  in  uivour  of  this 
view.  The  whole  question  of  bi^tism  amongst  the 
Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age  is  full  of  difficulty,  since  the 
first  references  to  the  rite  in  connection  with  proselytes 
belong  to  a  much  later  date.  But,  waiving  this,  we 
must  surely  regard  it  as  most  unlikely  that  the  baptism 
specificaUv  Christian  would  be  marl^  as  **  baptism  of 
teaching.  Teaching  would  rather  be  the  point  of  re- 
semblance than  the  point  of  contrast  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  rite.  We  must,  therefore, 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  view.  The  word  doctrine^  or 
teaching,  seems  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ambigmty  which  would  lie  in  the  words,  '*  a  foundation 
of  repentance,  faith,  baptism,"  &c. ;  not  a  doctrine,  but 
the  repetition  of  a  rite  might  seem  to  be  intended. 
But  wnat  are  we  to  understoud  by  teaching  regarding 
haptimns  f  Both  the  word  itself  and  the  use  of  the 
plural  are  remarkable.  The  word  (which  is  not  the 
ordinary  term  haptisma,  but  haptismfus)  occurs  in 
chap.  ix.  10,  ^BCark  viL  4,  in  the  plural,  and  in  CoL 
ii.  12  in  the  singular;  in  the  last  of  these  passages 
it  denotes  Christian  baptism,  but  in  the  others  the 
ceremonial  washings  of  the  Jews.  We  must  not 
forget  the  importance  which  of  right  belonged  to 
these  washings  in  the  Levitical  law,  as  one  of  the 
appointed  modes  of  removing  that  undeanness  which 
excluded  from  eve^  sacred  place.  The  baptism  of 
John  attached  itself  to  passages  in  the  Scriptures  in 
which  this  symbol  was  taken  up  by  the  prophets  with 
profound  spiritual  application  (Ezek.  xxxvi.,  et  aL\  Both 
John's  baptism  ana  that  of  Christ,  therefore,  would, 
from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  be ''washings";  and 
the  teaching  which  every  new  convert  must  receive 
would  include  instruction  on  the  mnbolical  purifica- 
tions of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New.  (See  the  very 
interesting  Notes  in  YoL  XL  on  Acts  xviiL  24,  25; 
xix.4.) 

And  of  laying  on  of  hands.— This  ceremony  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in 
the  New.  Besides  the  sacrificial  use  of  the  symbol,  wo 
find  imposition  of  hands  connected  with  blessing  (Gen. 
xlviii.  14 ;  Matt.  xix.  13,  et  al,);  with  works  of  healing 
(2  Kings  V.  11 ;  Mark  viii.  23 ;  xvL  18,  et  <iZ.) ;  with  ordi- 
nation (Num.  xxvii.  18 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  9 ;  1  T^.  iv.  14, 
et  al.) ;  and  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  viii. 
17 ;  xix.  6).  In  every  case  the  figure  denotes  either  a 
tnunsfer,  or  the  communication  of  a  ^t  from  (or, 
through  the  medium  of)  the  person  who  lays  his  hands 
upon  another.  Neither  transfer  of  guilt,  nor  blessing, 
nor  miracle  can  be  in  point  here ;  nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  ordination  could  be  referred  to  in  such  a  context. 
As  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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The  Blessing  of  tite  Light 


HEBREWS,  VI. 


T/ie  Rejection  of  tJie  LiglU, 


(5)  And  this  will  we  do,  if  God  permit. 
^*>  Tor  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made 


partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (*>  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  <^^  if 
they  shall  fall  away,   to  renew  them 


ag^ree  with  this  in  closely  connecting  tho  rite  with  bap- 
tism, we  can  have  little  donbt  that  tne  meaning  in  all  is 
snbstantiaUy  the  same.  The  believers  in  Samaria  had 
been  baptised  by  Pliilip ;  when  Peter  and  John  came, 
they  •sprayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Griiost ;  then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the  second  case, 
which  in  other  respects  is  similar  (whether  Pan!  himself 
baptised,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed),  there  is  reference 
to  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  were 
bestowea :  "  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied." 
There  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  a 
designed  connection  between  the  imposition  of  hands 
and  the  bestowal  of  miracuUms  powers ;  such  imposition 
was  rather  the  recognised  symbol  of  tho  gift  of  t^e  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  were  baptised  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  whatever  manner  the  Spirit  might  be 
pleased  to  work  in  those  who  received  His  innuence. 
The  early  Church  naturally  retained  the  rite,  making 
it  the  complement  or  adjunct  of  baptism ;  whilst  the 
one  symbolisod  the  putting  away  of  sin,  the  other  was 
the  emblem  of  the  reception  of  new  spiritual  life. 
Historical  testimonies  extend  as  far  back  as  Tertullian 
(▲.D.  200) :  **  Then  the  hand  is  laid  on,  calling  for  and 
inviting  the  Holy  Spirit."  To  trace  the  relation  between 
this  imposition  of  hands  and  the  later  practice  of  con- 
firmation would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

The  two  points  which  remain  do  not  require  an  ex- 
tended notice.  We  know  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that,  though 
the  Sadducees  denied  that  there  was  any  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  seems  to 
have  held  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  yet  by  the 
most  influential  amongst  Jewish  teachers  this  doctrine 
was  held  and  enf orc^,  as  indeed  it  was  plainly  taught 
in  their  Scriptures  (Dan.  xii.  2).  On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  resurrection — ^whether  it  would  be  uni- 
versal, and  whether  it  would  precede  or  follow  the 
Messianic  age — ^varying  opinions  prevailed.  Nor  were 
the  Pharisees  less  clear  in  their  teaching  of  a  future 
•'  judrment,"  the  reward  of  which  should  oe  "  eternal " 
bliss  for  the  godly,  punishment  for  the  sinners  in  Israel 
and  for  Israel's  enemies.  These  doctrines,  then,  would 
dbce  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Instead  of  vagueness  and  discordant 
opinion  he  now  received  a  clear  statement  of  truth :  the 
Messiah,  Jesus,  in  whom  he  has  placed  his  trust,  will 
judge  the  world ;  and  of  this  God  has  given  a  pledge 
**  in  that  He  hath  nused  Him  from  the  dead "  (Acts 
xvii.  31).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  four  particulars 
which  are  mentioned  after  repentance  and  faith,  two 
relate  to  the  commencement  and  two  to  "the  last 
things  "  of  the  Christian  life. 

(3)  And  this  wiU  we  do,  if  God  permit.— 
There  may  be  some  with  whom  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  thus  to  press  on  to  maturity  of  teaching  and  of 
Christian  experience.  There  is  a  case  excepted  by  Grod 
Himself  from  all  efforts  of  the  Christian  teacher;  in 
(his  case,  though  nothing  can  avail  except  the  laying  of 
a  new  foundation  of  repentance,  Qod  has  appointed  no 
Agencies  by  which  such  foundation  can  be  laid. 

(*)  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  ,  .  .—The 
connection  of  thought  has  been  already  explained  (verse 
3) ;  the  general  meaning  will  be  examined  below  (verse  6). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  this  long  sentence 
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is  dependent  on  the  word  "  renew  "  in  verse  6,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  renew  agun  unto  repentance  those  who 
were  once,"  Ac. 

Those  who  were  once  enlightened.  —  This 
metaphor  is  introduced  again  in  chap.  x.  32;  neither 
there  nor  here  does  the  context  contain  any  notice  or 
expansion  of  the  figure.  In  that  passage,  however,  it 
is  applied  generally  to  all  who  are  addressed,  and  in- 
cludes ever^hing  that  was  involved  in  the  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  inclusive  application  of  tho 
term  (familiar  from  prophecy,  from  our  Lord's  own 
words,  from  Apostolic  usage ;  see  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Eph. 
i.  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9)  throws  light  on  the  construction  of 
the  verse  before  ns.  As  the  words  stand  in  the  Autho- 
rised version,  "  enlightened "  is  but  the  first  term  of 
a  series ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  clansen 
which  follow  should  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the 
enlightenment  itself:  "...  those  who  were  orco 
enlightened,  having  both  tasted  .  .  .  and  been  made 
partakers  .  .  .  and  tasted  .  .  ." 

Tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.— On  the  first  word, 
see  the  Note  on  chap.  ii.  9.  From  the  clear  parallelism 
which  exists  between  these  verses  and  chap.  ii.  3 — 6  wc 
may  infer  that  the  "  salvation  "  offered  in  the  gospel 
(chap.  ii.  3)  is  intended  by  this  "  gift."  It  is  a  gift 
which  belongs  to  heaven  (comp.  chap.  i.  14),  bestowed 
by  Him  from  whom  has  come  the  "heavenly  calling " 
(chaps,  iii.  1;  ii.  10).  The  following  words  at  once 
recall  chap.  ii.  4,  "gifts  {distribviions)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

(5)  Tasted  the  good  word  of  God.— There  is  a 
change  of  construction  in  the  Greek  which  suggests 
that  the  words  rather  mean,  tasted  that  Ood*s  word  is 
goodf — ^tasted  the  excellence  of  Grod*s  word,  and  of  the 
powers,  &c  Grod's  word  was  "spoken  through  the 
Lord"  (chap,  il  3);  the  Hebrew  Cnristians  had  heard 
and  received  this  word,  and  had  proved  for  themselves 
its  excellence.    (Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  3.) 

Powers  of  the  world  to  come.— Literally, 
powers  of  a  coming  {or,  future)  aqe.  As  has  been 
before  remarked,  the  last  word  is  different  from  that 
which  we  find  in  chap.  ii.  6,  the  one  relating  to  time, 
the  other  to  the  world  as  inhabited  by  man.  Perhaps 
we  may  say  that  this  is  the  only  difference ;  the  same 
future  IS  contemplated  in  both  places,  namely,  the  age 
of  the  Messianic  reign.  We  have  seen  (see  chap.  i.  z ) 
that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  little  account 
was  taken  of  the  period  separating  the  pre-Christiau 
age  from  that  of  the  full  mimif estation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  the  "  powers  "  received  from  Grod  by  those 
who  believed  (chap.  ii.  4)  belonged  to  no  earthly  state, 
but  were  as  truly  anticipations  of  a  future  a^  of  glory 
as  was  the  "  heavenly  gift "  an  anticipation  of  the 
"  heavenly  fatherland  "  (cbap.  xi.  16). 

(«)  If  they  shall  fall  away.— Rather,  and  (thefn) 
fell  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  trans- 
lation is  altogether  incorrect,  the  Greek  admitting  of 
one  rendering  only.  At  the  same  time,  the  suspicion 
sometimes  expressed  that  this  is  one  of  the  (very  few) 
instances  in  which  our  translators  have  been  misled  by 
dogmatic  bias  seems  altogether  unfounded.  On  tracing 
back  the  translation  wo  find  it  due,  not  to  the  Genevan 
versions,  in  which  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  Besa  is 
predominant,  but  to  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Tyndale. 
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We  hope  better  tidngs  of  you. 


again  xmto  repentance;  seeing  they 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  Grod 
a&esh,  and  put  Mm  to  an  open  shame. 
<7)  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the 
rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bring- 
eth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by^  whom 
it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from 
God :  (®)  but  that  which  beareth  thorns 
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and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing ;  whose  end  i«  to  be  burned. 

<^)  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded 
better  things  of  you,  and  chap,  vi  9-12. 
things  that  accompany  His  hope  of 
salvation,  though  we  thus  l>«tter  things, 
speak.  <i®)  For  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and   labour  of  love. 


The  contrast  with  the  preceding  description  is  pre- 
Bonted  in  the  fewest  possihle  words.  The  snccessive 
clauses  have  shown  that  aU  the  marks  of  the  divine 
working  in  and  with  His  word  (chap.  iL  4)  have  been 
found  in  these  men,  who,  notwithstanding, "  fell  away.'* 

To  renew  them  again.— A  second  time  to  make 
'•  the  old  "  into  a  "  new  man.*'  In  this  place  "renew  " 
\\  distinctly  used  in  reference  to  the  action  of  man. 
Similarly,  by  the  side  of  1  Pet.  i.  3,  "  Grod  .  .  .  who 
liath  begotten  us,"  we  may  set  St.  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you; "  so 
also  St.  Paul  can  say,  "  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh'  and  spirit ; "  and  St.  James 
can  speak  of  a  man's  saving  a  soul  from  death.  In 
these  and  the  many  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind 
tliere  is  no  thought  of  human  power  acting  by  itself, 
])ut  of  the  human  appropriation  of  divine  power,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  GkkL  The 
verse  before  us  is  often  read  as  an  assertion  that  men 
who  have  thus  fallen  cannot  he  renewed ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words,  as  relating  neither  to  the 
absolute  power  of  God,  nor  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  teacher  in  unassisted  human  strength,  but  to 
the  economy  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  in  which 
Christ's  servants  achieve  every  great  r^ult  by  claiming 
and  obtaining  the  "  fellow-workmg  "  of  their  Lord. 

Seeing  they  oruoiQr.— The  apostasy  was  indicated 
by  a  single  word;  these  added  clauses  describe  the 
<lepth  of  the  fall,  whilst  they  explain  the  futility  of  all 
effort  towards  recovering  the  fallen.  Both  the  writer 
and  his  readers  knew  well  what  was  involved  in  "  falling 
away  "  in  such  a  case  as  this.  To  go  back  to  Judaism 
implied  an  acceptance  of  aU  that  Jews  had  said  and 
<lone  against  the  Son  of  God,  a  return  to  the  bitter 
hate  cherished  by  the  falling  nation  against  the 
Crucified,  a  repetition  in  spirit  of  all  that  Pharisees 
had  done,  and  without  the  palliation  of  ignorance ;  for 
the  highest  evidence  for  Christianity — that  of  true  and 
<leep  Christian  experience — ^had  been  given  to  them. 
Again,  the  words  used  clearlv  describe  a  continuing 
state.  Not  the  punishment  lor  a  past  act,  but  the 
hopelessness  of  an  existing  state,  is  brought  before  us 
here.  It  is  therefore  of  those  who,  with  a  distinct 
conviction  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  have  delibe- 
i*ately  joined  His  foes,  unite  in  denouncing  Him  as  a 
** deceiver"  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  rejoice  in  His. shame, 
and  thus  "for  themselves  crucify  a  second  time  the 
»Son  of  God,"  that  the  writer  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance." 

That  this  impossibility  relates  to  the  action  of  man 
is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  writer's  words  in  verse  3, 
*•  This  will  we  do  if  God  permit ;  .  .  .  .  for  it  is  im- 
possible." He  is  ready  to  lead  his  readers  on  with 
him — unless,  indeed,  he  is  addressing  any  whom  no 
man  can  thus  lead.  In  that  case  the  means  which  God 
h.is  appointed  have  no  application;  such  wilful  and 
l)orsisteut  hardening  of  heart  must  be  left  with  Hira. 

The  perplexity  and  trouble  of  mind  to  which  these 
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verses  have  given  rise  will  furnish  an  apology  for  the 
length  of  these  remarks.  It  is  a  true  Christiui  instinct 
that  has  protested  against  the  misuse  of  this  passage 
by  men  who  have  doubted  whether  those  who,  after 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  fall  under  temp- 
tation, can  again  receive  forgiveness ;  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  met  by  hazardous  expedients.  Some  have 
denied  that  verses  4  and  5  necessarily  describe 
real  Christian  experience.  By  others  it  has  been  held 
that  **  impossible  "  was  not  mtended  to  express  more 
than  the  great  difficulty  of  the  attempt ;  others,  again, 
have  believed  that  in  verse  6  the  writer  brings  before 
us  a  supposed  case  only,  one  that  cannot  reaUy  occur. 
The  passage,  together  with  chi^.  x.  26 — 29,  ^tt.  zii. 
32, 1  John  V.  16  (see  the  Notes),  occupied  an  important 
place  in  early  controversies,  as  those  of  the  Montanists 
and  Novatiiuis,  who  refused  absolution  to  those  who, 
after  baptism — or,  in  the  language  of  the  early  Church, 
after  '*  illumination  "  (verse  4)— 3ell  into  heinous  sin. 

(7)  For  the  earth.— Bather,  For  land  which  has 
drunJc  in.  Land  which  not  only  receives  but  also 
drinks  in  abundance  of  run  (Dent.  xi.  II),  in  such  a 
climate  as  is  here  thought  of,  must  either  "  bring  forth 
herbage  "  or  be  condemned  as  irretrievably  barren. 

By  whom  it  is  dresBed.— Bather,  for  whom  it  is 
also  tilled.  This  clause  is  added  to  show  that  nothing 
is  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  the  tillers  m. 
the  land. 

Beceiveth  blessing  firom  Go<L— Beceives  as  a 
reward  a  share  in  the  blessing  which  Grod  pronounces 
on  the  fruitful  earth,  resulting  in  increased  fertility 
(Gen.  xxvii.  27 ;  xlix.  25 ;  Dent,  xxxiil  13).  In  the 
appUcation  of  the  parable,  Grod  is  the  owner  of  the 
land,  men  the  tillers;  men  also  are  *'Grod's  field" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  9),  who  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

(8)  But  that  which  beareth.— Bather,  BtU  if  it 
hear  thorns  and  hriars  it  is  rejected.  We  are  told  that 
the  presence  of  briars  (t.e.,  caltrops)  is  a  sure  evidence 
of  a  poor  soil,  on  whidi  labour  will  be  wasted.  The 
words  are  partially  a  quotation  from  Gen.  iii.  18.  The 
change  of  translation  here  is  important ;  if  that  very 
land,  which  has  drunk  in  the  abundant  rain  and  has 
received  careful  culture  still  prove  unfruitful,  it  is 
rejected.  Man  can  do  no  more ;  and  the  curse  of 
God  is  "near";  its  end  is  "for  bumine."  The 
explanation  of  the  last  words  is  probablv  found  in 
Deut.  xxix.  23,  which  speaks  of  the  land  of  Sodom 
which  God  overthrew,  which  "is  brimstone  and  salt 
and  burning."  The  connection  between  these  two 
verses  and  the  preceding  passages  is  obvious.  In  the 
case  of  the  apostates  there  described,  man  is  helpless ; 
Grod  8  curse  is  near.  But,  as  Chrysostom  says,  m  this 
very  word  there  is  mercy ;  "  the  end  "  is  not  yet  come. 

(9)  Better  things.— Literally,  the  hetter  things; 
that  is,  the  alternative  spoken  of  in  verse  7.  He  has  not 
written  in  despair,  but  for  waminff  only ;  believing  that 
to  them  belongs,  not  tlie  state  which  is  "  nigh  unto  a 
curse,"  but  that  which  borders  on  salvation  (chap.  v.  9). 

(^0)  In  expressing  the  ground  of  his  hope  he  does 
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tluU  ye  nuitf  IrUi^rit  lite  Promises, 


which  ye  have  shewed  toward  his  name, 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints, 
and  do  minister.  <^^>  And  we  desire  that 
every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end :  <^)  that  ye  be  not  sloth- 
ful, but  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 
Chap.  vL  13—  ^^^  For  when  God  made 
20.  foioourage-  promise  to  Abraham,  be- 
S^'and^SS  cause  he  could  swear  by 
of  God.  no   greater,  he   sware  by 

himself,  ^^^  saying.  Surely  blessing  I  will 


1  Gr.      interposed 

hhHMlf      bjf      OH 

oath. 


bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multi- 
ply thee.  (^^  And  so,  after  he  had  patiently 
endured,  he  obtained  the  promise.  <^^)  For 
men  verily  swear  by  the  greater :  and  an 
oath  Tor  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end 
of  all  strife.  ^^^^  Wherein  God,  wiUing: 
more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs 
of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  coun- 
sel, confirmed  it  by  an  oath :  ^  <^)  that  by 
two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have 
a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set 


not  directly  say,  "  For  I  have  heard  of  your  fmitful- 
uess ; "  he  impues  this,  and  then,  in  accordance  with 
the  parable  ot  verse  7,  lie  declares  that  God  will  snrely 
bestow  the  promised  reward.  Herein  lies  his  hope. 
Man*s  work  cannot  in  itself  merit  reward  from  Grod, 
but  (1  John  i.  9)  the  righteous  Grod  cannot  n^^lect  His 
own  promise  and  law  that  such  works  shaS  receive 
rewara. 

Your  work  and  labour  of  love.— The  best  MSS. 
omit  **  labour  " ;  so  that  the  words  run  thus :  to  forget 
your  work,  and  the  love  which  ye  showed  toward  6is 
name.  The  "fruit"  consisted  in  brotherly  love,  but  it 
was  offered  unto  €hd  (verse  7) ;  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
was  the  joint  relation  to  *'  His  name"  (chap.  iL  10).  With 
the  last  words  compare  Bom.  zv.  26,  31. 

<ii)  Full  assurance.— Bather,  fulness  (full  pro- 
ductiveness) of  hope  (chap.  x.  22).  His  desire  is  that 
the  zeal  which  they  have  manifested  in  works  of  love 
may  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  the  full 
harvest  of  Christian  hope — ^may  be  shown  until  the  very 
end  (chap.  iiL  6, 14). 

(12)  That  ye  be  not  slothftLL^-Bather,  thai  ye 
become  not  sluggish.  The  same  word  is  used  as  m 
chap.  V.  11,  there  applied  to  apprehension  of  truth, 
here  to  the  Christian  nope  and  liie ;  if  the  truth  be  not 
welcomed,  there  will  be  no  vigour  in  the  life. 

Followers.— Better,  imitators.  (Comp.  chap,  xiii  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  1,  et  al.).  They  are  not  the  nrst  to  whom 
''  hope  "  has  been  ^ven,  and  who  have  needed  zeal  that 
they  might  not  fau  of  their  hope.  As  in  chap.  xL  the 
writer  appeals  to  precursors  ot  faith,  so  here  of  hope ; 
to  men  who,  having  lived  in  hope,  passed  to  the  actual 
possession  of  the  promised  blessings  by  means  of  faith 
( which  accepted  and  clung  to  the  promise)  and  patience. 
The  last  word  is  not  that  which  occurs  in  the  similar 
exhortation  in  chap.  x.  36.  That  is  a  brave  endurance ; 
this  is  the  word  usuaUy  rendered  "  long-suffering,** 
which  here  and  in  Jas.  v.  7  signifies  patient  waiting, 

(13)  The  connection  seems  to  be  this :  "  You,  like 
them,  have  promises — ^promises  to  which  Qod  has  given 
all  possible  certainty ;  vou,  like  them,  can  attain  the 
f  ulmment  only  through  laith  and  patient  waiting." 

For  when  God  made  promise.— It  is  better  to 
follow  the  words  literally,  For  when  to  Abraham  Ood 
luid  made  promise,  Abraham  is  chosen  for  special 
mention  as  the  most  illustrious  example  of  those  who 
'*  inherit  the  promises "  (comp.  John  viii.  58) ;  also 
because  (1)  the  assurance  given  to  him  was  confirmed 
by  oath ;  and  (2)  in  it  lay  included  the  promise  of  the 
Christ.  The  promises  made  to  Abraham  were  essen- 
tially one,  with  various  parts  progressively  fulfilled.  It 
seems  likely  that,  though  the  neS  verse  is  quoted  from 


Gen.   xxii.  17,   the  writer  also  has  in    mind  {"had 
promised  ")  Gren.  xii.  3,  and  especially  Gen.  xv. 

(1*)  Saying.— The  words  of  the  oath  itself,  "  By 
myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  '*  (Gren.  xxii.  16), 
are  not  repeated,  because  they  are  almost  identical  witli 
the  writer's  own  words  mtroducing  the  citation 
(verse  13).  It  will  be  observed  that  one  change  is 
made — ^in  the  last  word;  for  in  Genesis  we  read, "  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed,"  The  alteration  may  be  made  for 
brevitv,  as  the  quotation  is  abridged ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to  direct  greater  attention 
to  the  first  words,  and  to  fix  the  thought  on  the 
blessinff  promised  to  Abraham  himself. 

(15)  And  so»  after  he  had  patiently  endured.— 
Better,  and  thus  (thus  being  in  possession  of  the 
promise  and  the  oath  of  God),  having  patiently  waited 
(verse  12)  he  obtained  the  promise — the  promised  gift. 
Though  some  portions  of  the  promise  received  a  partial 
accomplishment  during  Abraham's  life,  it  is  not  this  that 
the  wnter  has  in  view.    (See  verse  12,  and  chap.  xi.  13.) 

(16)  And  an  oath  for  confirmation. — Bather,  and 
of  every  dispute  in  their  case  the  oath  is  an  end  (is  final) 
to  settle  the  matter, 

(17)  Wherein.— Since  this  is  the  case. 

Of  promise.— Bather,  of  the  promise.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  substantially  and  really  (see 
verse  13)  that  which  embraced  all  Messianic  hope  ;  of 
this  promise  not  Abraham's  sons  only,  but  all  **  they 
which  are  of  faith  "  (Gal.  iii.  7, 29),  Abraham's  spiritaal 
seed,  are  the  heirs.  In  an  Epistle  so  distinctly  Jrauline 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tnis  interpretation. 

Confirmed  it  by  an  oath.— Literall^r,  mediated 
with  an  oath.  When  a  man  confirms  a  promise  or  decla- 
ration to  another  by  solemn  appeal  to  God,  between  the 
two  God  is  Mediator.  Condescending  to  man's  weak- 
ness, that  the  certainty  may  be  "  more  abundant,"  Grod 
thus  confirms  His  word,  at  once  the  Promiser  and  the 
Mediator:  God  the  Promiser  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
makes  appeal  to  God  the  Hearer  and  Witness  of  the 
oath.  We  cannot  doubt,  as  wo  read  this  whole  passage, 
that  there  is  a  special  reason  for  the  emphasis  thus  lud 
on  God's  oath  to  Abraham.  The  writer  dwells  on  this 
confirmation  of  the  divine  word  of  promise,  not  merely 
because  it  is  the  first  recorded  in  sacred  history,  but 
because  he  has  in  thought  the  declaration  of  Ps.  ex.  4. 
To  this  as  yet  he  makes  no  reference ;  though  he  has 
quoted  from  the  verse  repeatedly,  it  has  been  with- 
out mention  of  the  divine  oath:  but  throughout  the 
section  before  us  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  his  later 
arfinimeiit  in  chap.  vii.  21. 

(18)  Two  immutable  things.- The  promise  and 
the  oath. 
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Mdchizeddc 


before  us :  <^^  which  hope  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  sted- 
fast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within 
the  veil;  ^^^  whither  the  forerunner  is 
for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an 
high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— (1)  For  this  Mel- 
chisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the 


most  high  Grod,  who  met  Abraham  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter 
of  the  kings,  and  blessed  ^5^H?gI 
him  ;  ^^^  to  whom  also  Priest  after  the 
Abraham  gave  a  tenth  ^«;j«,[.  ^'^i- 
part  of  all;  first  being 
by  interpretation  King  of  right- 
eousness, and  after  that  also  King 
of  Salem,  which  is,  King  of  peace; 
<3)    without    father,    without     mother. 


Consolation. — Bather,  encourageTneni,  For  us, 
rather  than  for  Abraham  alone,  was  the  encouragement 
designed ;  for  us,  who  (as  men  in  danger  of  thoir  lives 
flee  to  the  sanctuary)  '*  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  hope  set  before  us "  in  the  promise.  Up  to  this 
point  we  read  of  what  God  has  done;  here  of  what 
must  be  done  by  man.  The  laying  hold  expresses  the 
"faith,"  and  implies  the  "patient  waiting  "  (verse  12); 
by  it  we  become  true  "  heirs  of  the  promise  "  (verse  17). 

OS)  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul. — A  beautiful  image,  introduced  for  a  moment 
only  to  set  forth  the  security  of  the  soul,  though  tossed 
by  the  waves  of  trouble.  This  symbol  of  hope,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  Christian  art,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  is  found  in  Greek  proverbial  say- 
ing, and  (it  is  said)  appears  on  ancient  coins. 

Both  sure  and  stedfast.— These  words  and  the 
following  may,  indeed,  form  part  of  the  figure;  but 
more  probably  relate  to  the  hope  itself — a  hope  unfail- 
ing, firm,  which  entereth  where  no  human  sight  can 
f oDow,  even  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  into  heaven  itself. 
The  hope  becomes  personified,  that  the  reader's  thought 
may  be  led  to  Him  who  is  Himself  our  hope. 

m  Whither  the  forerunner.— Rather,  Whither, 
09  forerunner,  Jesus  entered  for  us,  having  become  Hiah 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  for  ever.  The 
Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  Holiest  Place  by  himself 
—a  representative  but  not  a  leader.  Jesus  has  entered 
I  he  true  sanctuary  (chap.  ix.  24)  that  He  may  give  His 
psople  entrance  there  (chap.  x.  19;  John  xiv.  2,  3). 
VVith  this  renewed  mention  of  the  great  high-priestly 
act  (chap.  iv.  14),  the  writer  returns  to  the  words  of 
•Scripture  on  which  he  was  about  to  dwell  (chap.  v.  10), 
when  the  painful  thought  of  the  unpreparedness  of  his 
/eaders  for  higher  Christian  teaching  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind.  In  this  verse  the  order  of  the  words  taken 
from  the  Psalm  is  changed ;  in  the  last  words  "  for 
ever  '*  is  declared  with  unequalled  impressiveness  the 
permanence  of  our  Christian  nope. 

VII. 

Jestjs  the  High  Peiest  after  the  Obdeb  op 
Melchizedek. 

(1)  For  this  Melchisedec— The  sentence  is  con- 
pleted  in  the  last  words  of  verse  3,  .  .  .  "  abideth  a 
priest  continually;'*  the  connection  with  the  last  chapter, 
therefore,  is  very  clear.  Of  Melchizedek  we  Imow 
nothing  beyond  what  we  learn  from  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  Gren.  xiv.  A  Jewish  legend,  preserved  in  the 
later  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  out  not  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  identifies  him  with  the  patriarch 
Shem ;  and  many  conjectures  of  a  later  date  (stimulated 
by  the  remarkable  language  of  these  verses)  have  been 
far  wilder  in  their  extravagance.  It  may  be  that  the 
result  of  these  speculations  lias  been  t>o  invest  this 
chapter  with  a  mystery  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
The  object  of  the  writer  is,  in  reality,  very  simple — to 


deal  with  the  question.  What  is  the  import  of  the  divine 
utterance  that  David's  Lord  is  a  "  Pnest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  ?  Not  to  take  up  the  history 
of  Melchizedek  and  allegorise  each  part,  but  to  point 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  comparison  made  in  the 
prophecy,  which  declares  the  priesthood  of  the  future 
King  to  be  " after  the  order  of  Melchizedek — i.e.,  to 
be  such  as  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  typically 
set  forth.  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  (verses  1  and 
2,  as  far  as  *'  .  .  .  tenth  part  of  all ")  enumerates  the 
known  facts  of  the  history  of  Melchizedek ;  the  follow- 
ing clauses  are  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
history,  and  with  inferences  from  it.  Of  the  facts 
recorded  in  Grenesis  none  are  passed  over,  except  the  gift 
of  bread  and  wine ;  the  blessing  also  is  mentioned  in 
general  terms  only.  The  language  of  the  LXX.  is,  as 
a  rule,  closely  followed  throu^out. 

Kin^  of  Salem. — Jewish  tradition  affirms  strongly 
that  this  Salem  occupied  the  site  on  which  Jerusalem 
afterwards  stood;  and  certainly  Salem  is  a  poetic 
name  of  Jerusalem  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2).  This  tradition, 
found  in  Josephus  and  in  the  earliest  of  the  Targums, 
agrees  well  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  as 
far  as  we  can  follow  them,  and  seems  to  deserve  accept- 
ance. Jerome  maintained  that  Salem  was  situated  near 
Scythopolis,  where  in  his  day  were  pointed  out  ruins  of 
"  Melchizedek's  palace."  Another  tradition  (probably 
of  Samaritan  origin)  makes  Mount  Gerizim  the  place  of 
meeting,  in  which  case  the  city  of  Melchizedek  would 
probably  be  near  Shechem. 

The  most  high  God.--A  title  characteristic  of  the 
narrative  (Gen.  xiv.  18—20,  22).  Melchizedek  is  the 
first  who  in  Scripture  is  spoken  of  as  priest,  and  the 
name  is  given  without  explanation.  As  in  the  earliest 
times  this  office  was  held  oy  the  head  of  a  family  (Job 
i.),  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  a  union  of  regal  and 
sacerdotal  functions  in  the  same  man. 

Betuming  from  the  slaughter.— Rather,  yroi» 
the  smiting,  or  defeat.  According  to  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  the  meeting  took  place  "  after  Abraham  had 
returned"  from  the  defeat  of  the  king;  but  probably 
the  meaning  does  not  differ  from  that  here  riven. 

(2)  Gktve  a  tenth  part.— Literally,  divided  a  tenth. 
This  point  is  fully  treated  of  in  verses  4 — 9. 

King  of  righteousness.— Joeeplms  notes  the 
significance  of  this  name  :  "The  nrst  founder  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  chief  of  the  Canaanites,  who  in  our 
tongue  is  called  Bighteous  King;  for  indeed  such  he 
was."  Philo  also  interprets  King  of  Salem  as  "King 
of  Peace."  The  special  interest  of  these  titles  for  th& 
writer  lies  in  the  application  to  Jesus  the  Messiah. 
(See  chap.  i.  8,  9;  Tsa.  ix.  6,  7;  xxxii.  1;  Jer.  xxiii. 
5,  6;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  14.)  On  this,  as  obvious  to 
every  Christian  reader,  he  does  not  furiher  dwell. 

(3)  Without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent.— The  last  words,  "without  descent"  (or 
rather,  tcithotU  genealogy),  throw  light  on  the  meaning' 
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AhraJuim  gave  Tithes, 


without  descent,^  having  neither  begin- 
ning of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God;  abideth  a 
priest  continually.  ^*>  Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils.  ^*)  And  verily  they 
that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  receive 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of  the  people 


Gr.  vithoid  pedi- 
gree. 


iOr,pedigne. 


according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  their 
brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the 
loins  of  Abraham:  <^)  but  he  whose 
descent  2  is  not  counted  firom  them  re- 
ceived tithes  of  Abraham,  and  blessed 
him  that  had  the  promises.  <^>  And 
without  all  contradiction  the  less  is 
blessed  of  the  better.  ^®)  And  here  men 
that  die  receive  tithes;  but  there  he 
receiveth  them,  of  whom  it  is  witnessed 


of  those  which  precede.  Not  because  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  parents  of  Melehizedek  is  he  thus 
spoken  of  as  fatherless  and  motherless,  but  because  he 
is  suddenly  introduced  as  priest^  without  any  token 
whatever  tnat  he  held  the  office  by  right  of  genealogy, 
the  only  claim  familiar  to  Hebrew  rS^ers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  proof  of  the  care  with  which 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  parentage  of  the  Jewish 
priests  (Neh.  vit.  64) :  in  their  marriages  they  were 
subject  to  strict  restraints  (Lev.  zxi.  13,  14) ;  their 
statement  of  pedigree  (in  which  was  given  the  name 
not  of  father  only,  but  also  of  every  mother)  must  be 
tomplete,  ascending  to  Aaron,  and  containing  no  doubt- 
ful link.  He  who  is  a  priest  "  like  Melehizedek  "  holds 
a  priesthood  that  rests  on  no  such  rights  or  claims. 
The  words  that  follow  are  of  similar  cluuracter.  No 
commencement  and  no  dose  of  priestly  position  or 
function  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  history.  As  the 
Scripture  is  sflent  as  to  his  reception  of  t£e  office,  so 
also  as  to  any  transmission  of  it  to  another.  In  these 
respects  ''made  like  (as  a  divinely  ordained  type) 
unto  the  Son  of  God,"  he  bears  perpetually  the 
character  of  priest. 

There  have  from  the  first  been  many  who  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  such  an  explanation  of  these  remark- 
able words,  and  have  understood  them  to  ascribe  to  Mel- 
ehizedek a  mysterious  and  superhuman  existence  and 
character.  It  has  been  maintained  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, — an  angel  or 
a  Power  of  God.  The  last  tenet  was  the  distinguishing 
maik  of  a  sect  bearing  the  name  of  Melchizedekians  in 
the  third  century.  Tlie  feeling  that  the  most  startling 
of  the  expressions  here  used  must  surely  be  intended 
to  point  to  more  than  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  certidn 
pmnts,  is  not  at  all  unnatural ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  such  difficulty  is  removed  by  the 
consideration  that  here  the  writer  is  simply  analvsing  the 
thought  of  the  inspired  Psalmist.  Such  an  oracle  as  that 
of  Ps.  ex.  4  must  yield  up  to  him  its  full  significance. 
The  divine  words  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mean- 
ing which  man  may  at  first  assign  to  them.  The  true 
import  of  the  prophecy  which  declared  that  the  future 
pnesthood  would  bear  the  likeness  of  Melchizedek's 
can  only  be  known  when  all  the  characteristics  of  that 
priesthood  have  been  traced.  The  narrative  of  Genesis 
was  the  basis  of  the  prophe<^;  all  that  the  history 
presented  was  taken  up  in  the  Psalm. 

W  How  great  this  man  was.— Better,  is:  the 
greatness  abides,  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
In  the  rest  of  the  verse  (where  the  best  MSS.  omit 
the  word  "  even  ")  it  is  well  to  follow  the  literal  render- 
ing, un^o  whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  ovJt  of  the  chief 
tipoils — {Abraham)  the  patriarch,  "  He  gave  him 
tithes  of  all "  {Qen.  xiv.  20),  but  the  tenth  was  selected 
from  the  choicest  part  of  the  spoils.  *^  Patriarch  "  is  a 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  (in  Chronicles  only)  for  the 


head  of  a  family  or  chief  of  a  clan.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  of  David  in  Acts  ii.  29,  and  twice 
in  Acts  vii.  of  Jacob's  sons. 

The  next  verse  deals  with  the  same  subject,  but 
under  a  new  aspect.  Here  the  thought  is,  Melehizedek 
received  tithes  even  from  Abraham  the  patriarch ;  there, 
He  has  been  thus  honoured,  though  no  enactment  of 
law  invested  him  with  superior  rights. 

(5)  They  that  are  of  the  soiib.— Bather,  those  of 
the  sons  of  Levi  tliat  receive,  &e.  There  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  here.  The  priests,  it  is  urged,  did  not  receive 
tithes  from  the  people ;  the  tithe  was  paid  to  theLevites, 
and  but  the  tenth  part  of  this  tithe  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
priests.  Two  considerations  seem  entirely  to  remove 
this  difficulty.  (1)  The  question  is  not  one  of  emolu- 
ment, but  of  position.  The  authority  to  exact  tithes 
was  in  strictness  vested  in  the  priests,  the  supreme 
guardians  of  the  laws  relating  to  all  religious  duties  and 
observances,  and  the  Levites  were  but  their  assistants. 
That  the  priests  received  for  their  own  use  but  a  part 
of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  nation  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  here.  (2)  The  Levites  themselves  paid  tithes 
to  the  priests,  who  tlieref ore  stood  alone  in  receiving 
tithes  but  paving  none.  It  is  the  positive  ordinance  of 
the  law,  and  nothing  but  this,  that  raises  brethren 
above  brethren,  and  gives  to  the  priest  this  claim  upon 
men  who  would  otherwise  be  on  an  equality  with  him- 
self through  common  descent  from  Abraham. 

(6)  Whose  descent.  —  Better,  whose  genealogy 
(verse  3). 

Beceived  tithes.— Bather,  hath  taJcen  tithes  of 
Abraham,  and  hath  blessed  him  that  hath  the  promises. 
In  Melehizedek  we  see  a  man  who,  though  no  law  gave 
him  pre-eminence,  takes  tithes  of  Abraham,  and  there- 
fore appears  in  Scripture  as  holding  a  position  of 
inherent  and  acknowledged  superiority.  This  supe- 
riority is  not  dwelt  upon,  for  the  same  thought  will  be 
presented  still  more  strikingly  in  connection  with  the 
blessina  (verse  8).  "HaSi  taken  tithes,"  "hath 
blessed :"  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  writer 
refers  to  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  not  as  belonging 
to  the  past,  but  as  they  now  stand  before  us  in  the 
unchanging  and  ever  present  word  of  God. 

(7)  And  without  all  eontradiotion.--Better,  but 
without  any  dispute.  Two  parts  of  the  argument  are 
specified  in  this  verse  and  verse  6.  Melehizedek  has 
blessed  Abraham ;  but  certainly  (in  every  such  act  of 
blessing  as  is  here  contemplated)  it  is  the  less  that  is 
blessed  by  the  greater.  The  conclusion,  that  Melehizedek 
in  this  act  appears  as  Abraham's  superior,  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  express. 

(8)  "  Here,"  under  the  Levitical  economy,  dying  men 
receive  the  various  tithes.  Men  enter  by  birth  into  a 
state  with  which  this  right  is  associated,  and  by  death 
again  pass  out  of  it.  No  special  significance,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  men  themselves.  "  There,"  in  the  history 
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Another  Priest 


that  he  liveth.  (^)  And  as  I  may  so 
say,  Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes, 
payed  tithes  in  Abraham.  <^^>  For  he 
was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when 
Melchisedec  met  him.  <^)  If  therefore 
perfection  were  by  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, (for  under  it  the  people  received 
the  law,)  what  further  need  was  there 
that  another  priest  should  rise  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  be  called 
after  the  order  of  Aaron?  (^^  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made 


of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law. 
(13)  Tor  lie  of  whom  these  things  are 
spoken  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of 
which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the 
altar.  <^*^  For  it  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  sprang  out  of  Juda;  of  which 
tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning 
priesthood.  <^>  And  it  is  yet  far  more 
evident :  for  that  after  the  similitude 
of  Melchisedec  there  ariseth  another 
priest,  <i*>  who  is  made,  not  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 


now  considered,  one  (receives  tithes)  of  whom  the 
Scripture  simply  witnesses  that  he  lives.  The  narrative 
of  Genesis  gives  no  other  basis  for  his  priesthood  than 
the  mere  fact  of  his  life.  What  he  holds,  he  holds  by 
personal  right. 

(d)  And  as  I  may  so  say.— Or,  so  to  speak :  an 
apologetic  mode  of  introducing  an  expression  which 
might  seem  strange.  In  the  thought  itself  there  is  no 
re^  difficulty,  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  account  the 

Srinciple  which  prevailed  throughout,  that  pre-eminence 
epended  upon  descent  alone.  Had  Judah  jpossessed 
an  inherent  superiority  over  his  brother  lievi,  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (in  such  a  system  as  is  here 
before  us)  might  have  claimed  the  like  pre-eminence 
over  the  descendants  of  Levi.  "Through  Abraham 
even  Levi,  who  receiveth  tithes,  hath  payed  tithes." 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  cannot  but  occupy  a  lower 
position  in  presence  of  one  who  appears  as  Abraham's 
superior. 

W  The  connection  of  thought  maybe  given  thus : — 
It  has.  been  shown  that  the  position  of  Melchizedek 
towards  Abraham  involves  of  necessity  his  superiority 
to  Abraham,  to  Levi  also  and  his  descendants,  eo  that 
'Uhe  order  of  Melchizedek"  is  altogether  different 
from,  and  higher  than,  "  the  order  of  Aaron."  This 
being  so,  how  could  this  other  priesthood  take  the  place 
of  ^e  Levitical  if  this  latter  had  answered  its  full 
pnipose  ? 

Perfection. — Literally,  the  making  perfect — the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  essential  aim  of  priesthood,  in 
bringing  men  "  near  to  Gk)d." 

Received.— The  better  reading  is  hath  received. — 
The  object  of  this  parenthesis  is  to  point  out  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  Law  and  tne  priesthood : 
*'  I  speak  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  for  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  that  the  Law  given  to  the  people  rests." 

Another  priest.— That  is  (as  the  Greek  implies), 
a  priest  of  a  different  hind  (verses  13, 15 ).  The  question 
is  eauivalent  to  a  strong  denial :  there  could  be  no  such 
need. 

(12)  This  verse  connects  itself  with  Wie  parenthesis  in 
verse  11.  "For  if  the  priesthood  is  coanged  there 
takes  place  also  of  necessity  a  change  of  law."  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  speak  of  the  order  of  Aaron  as  set 
aiiide :  this  carries  with  it  a  change  of  law. 

U3)  In  verse  11  the  "  other  priest "  is  spoken  of  as 
not  connected  with  Aaron ;  verse  12  is  interposed  to 
show  the  serious  significance  of  such  a  fact ;  here  the 
assertion  of  verse  11  is  substantiated — not,  however, 
from  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  but  from  their  fulfilment 
\n  Jesus. 

Pertaineth.— Literally,  hath  partaken  of :  the  same 
word  is  used  in  chap,  ii  14,  "  He  also  ....  took  part 
of  the  same." 
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Another  tribe,  of  whioh  no  man  gave  .  .  •— 

Better,  a  different  tribe,  from  which  no  man  hath 
given  attendance  at  the  cUtar,  In  comparison  with 
Levi  every  tribe  was  not  merely  "anotiier,"  but 
essentially,  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us,  *'s 
different  tribe." 

(1^)  Bvident.— That  is  to  say,  manifest  before  ilie 
eyes  of  alL 

Sprang.— Better,  haih  arisen  ovt  of  Judah,  In 
ever^  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  this  word  is 
ap^ied  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  light,  tlie  day-star 
(2  JPet.  i.  19),  or  the  clouds  (Luke  xil  54);  and  in  the 
prophecies  of  Num.  xxiv.  17  and  Mai.  iv.  2  the  same 
worn  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  also 
denotes  the  springing  up  of  plants  (Isa.  xliv.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xviL  6),  and  a  word  closely  connected  with  it  oecurs 
in  the  TjXX.  in  the  Messianic  prophecy  of  "the 
Branch"  (Jer.  xxiiL  5;  Zech.  iu.  8).  The  latter 
meaning  seems  much  more  suitable  here. 

(15, 16)  And  it  is.— That  which  is  "  yet  far  more 
evident "  is  the  proposition  of  the  preceding  verses,  vis., 
the  failure  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  to  bring  "  per- 
fection "  (verse  11),  a  failure  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  change  of  priesthood  (verses  13, 14).  "  And  what 
we  are  speaking  of  is  yet  more  abundantly  evident  if 
after  the  likeness  of  Melchizedek  there  ariseth  » 
different  priest,  who  hath  been  made  (priest)  not 
according  to  a  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 
according  to  power  of  indissoluble  life."  Hitherto,  in 
verses  12 — 14,  the  thought  has  rested  on  what  is 
given  up, — viz.,  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  set  aside  by  the 
words  of  prophecy  (Ps.  ex.  4) ;  and  so  ^r  as  these  three 
verses  are  concerned,  nothing  more  might  be  intended 
than  the  transference  of  the  priesthood  to  another  line 
of  men.  Far  more  striking  will  the  proof  appear, 
when  we  look  on  the  other  side,  and  ooserve  wh^  is 
brought  in — a  priesthood  like  Melchizedek's,  resting 
not  on  mere  positive  enactment,  but  assumed  by 
inherent  power,  by  right  of  '*  life  "  (verse  8). 

(16)  A  carnal  oommandment.— Literally  (accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek),  a  commandment  of 
flesh  :  one  that  is  limited  to  the  sphere  of  man's  nature 
of  flesh.  As  such,  it  is  bound  up  with  distinctions  of 
race  and  tribe  and  family;  it  is  limited  by  human 
infirmity  and  the  changes  wrought  by  sickness  and 
death ;  what  it  accompushes  is  the  purifyiuff  of  the 
flesh ;  in  its  own  nature  it  is  temporary,  and  may  be 
set  aside.  (See  chap.  ix.  10,  13.)  In  contrast  to  the 
enactment  is  placed  an  essential  right,  possessed  by 
Him  of  whom  Melchizedek  was  the  type  :  in  contrast 
to  all  that  is  temporary  and  limited  is  placed  an  indis- 
soluble life.  Because  He  lives — ^in  virtue  of  what  He 
is — He  is  Priest :  in  virtue  of  an  aidless  life  He  is 
priest /or  ever. 
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The  Oath  qf  the  Lord. 


the  power  of  an  endless  life.  ^^>  Tor  he 
testiiSeth,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  <^^  For 
there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the 
commandment  going  before  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof. 
(i9)  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  ^  of  a  better  hope 


S  Or,  teitkout 
ttcetiriug  of 
uu  oath. 


1  Or,  but   It  was 
the  briMffing  in. 


did ;  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  unto 
Grod.  <^^  And  inasmuch  as  not  without 
an  oath  he  was  made  priest:  (^^  (for 
those  priests  were  made  without  an 
oath;^  but  this  with  an  oath  by  him 
that  said  unto  him,  The  Lord  sware  and 
will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec ;  *)  <^^  by 


07)  For  he  testifleth.— A  slight  change  of  reading 
makes  the  sense  clearer :  "  For  witness  is  borne  i^ 
him  " — as  to  this  "  power  "  of  indissoluble  life — ^in  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  itself. 

(18.19)  The  intimate  connection  between  these  two 
verses  is  obscured  by  the  ordinary  translation.  They 
point  out  with  greater  fulness  and  clearness  what  is 
mvolved  in  the  statement  of  verse  16.  "  For  there  is 
an  annulling  of  a  preoedins^  commandment,  because  of 
its  weakness  and  unprofitableness  (for  the  Law  made 
nothinfi^  perfect),  and  a  bringing  in  thereupon  of  a 
better  nope,  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  (iod."  (It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  by  the  "  com- 
mandment" is  meant  the  onunance  which  created  the 
Levitical  prieethood,  not  the  Law  in  general)  That 
Jesus  was  not  made  Priest  according  to  a  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment  (verse  16)  involves  the  annulling 
of  that  commandment;  in  His  becoming  Priest 
according  to  a  power  of  indissoluble  life  is  involved  the 
introduction  of  a  better  hope.  This  is  the  general 
meaning,  but  each  division  of  the  thought  is  en>anded. 
The  appointment  of  a  different  priest  by  the  venr 
authority  on  which  the  former  commandment  rested, 
the  divine  decree,  showed  that  commandment  to  be  of 
force  no  longer :  as  we  have  already  seen  (verse  11),  this 
is  because  uie  commandment  is  weak  and  unprofitable 
— because  the  priesthood  it  creates  cannot  attain  the 
end  of  its  institution,  which  is  to  bring  men  into 
fellowship  with  God.  The  parenthesis,  "  for  the  Law 
made  nothing  perfect,*'  points  out  that  the  weakness 
just  spoken  of  corresponos  to  that  imperfection  which 
confessedly  belongs  to  the  earlier  dispensation :  even 
the  Jew  (who  would  have  accounted  a  change  of  priestly 
line  impossible)  expected  perfection  only  when  Messiah 
should  have  appeared.  When  the  earlier  command- 
ment is  annulled,  in  its  place  there  is  brought  in  a 
better  hope.  The  "better  hope"  stands  connected 
with  the  "  better  covenant "  (verse  22)  and  the  "  better 
promises  "  (chap.  viii.  6).  "  And  by  this  (better  hope) 
we  draw  nigh  unto  GU)d."  The  end  of  the  priesthood 
therefore  is  attained.  (See  verse  11.)  In  the  Law  (Lev. 
X.  3)  the  priests  are  "  those  who  come  nigh  unto  God," 
that  is,  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary :  with  a  nobler 
meaning  this  name  shall  now  belong  to  all  God's 
people. 

{w)  This  and  the  next  two  verses  constitute  one 
sentence,  the  third  verse  answering  to  the  first,  and 
verse  21  being  parenthetical.  Hitherto  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  remarkable  opening  of  Ps. 
ex.  4,  so  often  quoted :  these  three  verses  are  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  the  oath — or  rather  (for  a  very 
uucommon  word  is  used,  one  that  answers  well  to  the 
importance  of  the  thought)  the  "  swearing  of  an  oath." 
This  is  a  further  illustmtion  of  the  words  of  verse  15, 
**  a  different  priest." 

He  was  mcule  priest. — Some  supplement  is  needed 
to  give  clearness  to  the  English  sentence ;  but  one  of 
general  meaning,  such  as  "  <Jl  thb  was  done,"  will  best 
answer  the  purpose. 
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(21)  For  those  priests.— Bather,  Far  they  indeed 
have  been  made  priests  without  an  oath. 

By  him  that  said  unto  him.— Better,  by  (or, 
through)  Him  that  saith  of  Him,  The  last  five  words 
of  the  verse  are  absent  from  the  best  authorities :  they 
were  not  needed  for  this  part  of  the  argument,  and  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  quotation.  All  that  has 
been  said  in  chap  vi.  (verses  13 — 18)  on  confirmation 
b^  oath  must  be  brought  in  here  (see  Notes  on  chap. 
VI.  16, 17) :  the  words  of  the  Psalm  are  really  words  of 
promise,  and  the  "  more  abundant  encouragement "  is 
given  us  by  means  of  the  oath  that  shaU  never  be 
reversed. 

(22)  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made.— Better,  by 
so  much  also  hath  Jesus  become  surety  of  a  better  cove- 
nant. The  form  of  the  sentence  recafis  chan.  i.  4.  As 
the  priest  whose  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  God  is  raised  a1ix)ve  all  former  priests,  in  the  same 
proportion  is  the  covenant  of  which  Jesus  is  surety 
nigher,  better,  than  the  former  covenant.  For  the  **  better 
hope  "  of  verse  19  we  now  read  *'  better  covenant " ; 
the  new  idea  is  not  different  in  substance,  but  is  moro 
definite  and  clear.  The  very  promise  of  the  "other 
priest "  broi^fht  with  it  a  "  better  hope  " ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  divine  oath  is  fitly  succeeded  by  the  mention 
of  a  "  covenant." 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  in  this  Epistle  of  a  very 
interesting  word  {diathiki)  which  hereafter  will  occupy 
an  imporUnt  place  in  the  argument.  Throughout  tne 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  to 
represent  a  Hebrew  word  which  is  (more  than  200 
times)  ridbtly  rendered  covenant  in  our  version ;  and, 
like  the  Hebrew  word,  it  is  applied  both  to  mutual 
agreements  between  man  and  man,  and  to  "  covenants  " 
or  engajgfements  into  which  God  enters  in  regard  to 
man.  &  classical  writers  diatheke  commonly  denotes 
a  testament ;  and  hence  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  te8tam>erUum  became  the  common  ren- 
dering of  the  word.  As,  however,  this  rendering  is 
very  often  found  where  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  sudi 
a  meaning  as  vnll  (for  example,  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5,  where 
no  one  will  suppose  the  Psalmist  to  say  that  the 
enemies  of  God  "have  arranged  a  testament  against 
Him  "),  it  is  plain  that  the  Latin  testamentum  was  used 
with  an  extended  meaning,  answering  to  the  wide 
application  of  the  Greek  word.  St.  Paul's  designation 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  "the  Old  Covenant" 
(2  Cor.  iii.  14)  thus  became  familiarly  known  as  The 
Old  Testament,  In  the  New  Testament  the  Authorised 
version  more  commonly  presente  the  better  rendering ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  testament  is  re- 
tained in  several  places — ^viz.,  in  the  various  accounts  of 
the  institution  oi  the  Lord's  Supper ;  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6, 
14 ;  in  Rev.  xi.  19  ("  the  ark  of  His  testament,"  a  very 
strange  translation);  in  the  present  verse;  and  especially 
in  the  very  important  passage,  chap.  ix.  15 — 20.  Therc^ 
is  a  very  general  agreemont  of  opimon  that "  covenant " 
must  be  the  true  meaning  in  alt  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  except  the  one  last  mention^ ;  and  even  in 
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wlho  Saves  to  the  Uttermost 


80  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety 
of  a  better  testament,  ^^s)  ^j^d  they 
truly  were  many  priests,  because  they 
were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason 
of  death :  <^>  but  this  many  because  he 
continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood.^  <*^  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost^ 


1  Or,  vhiehpa$»eth 
not  front  tme  to 
another. 

2  Or,  erermon. 


that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  (^>  Tor  such  an  high  priest  be- 
came us,  who  is  holy,  hannless,  unde- 
filed,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens ;  ^^>  who  need- 
eth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins. 


that  place  there  are  strong  reasons  for  retaining  the 
same  rendering.  (See  the  iNote  on  chap  ix.  15.)  In  this 
verse,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  a  covenant.  (See  chap.  viii.  6, 8.)  Here  only 
is  Jesus  spoken  of  as  Surety,  elsewhere  as  Mediator 
(chaps,  viii.  6 ;  ix.  15 ;  xii.  24).  As  through  the  Son  of 
Man  the  covenant  becomes  established,  so  in  Him  it 
remains  secure ;  the  words  addressed  by  Qod  to  Him 
as  Priest  and  King  contain  the  pledge  of  its  validity 
and  permanence. 

i^JWere  many  priests,  —  Rather,  have  been 
made  priests  many  (i.e.,  in  large  numbers),  because  by 
death  they  were  prevented  from  continuing.  (Comp. 
verse  8,  where  the  thought  is  somewhat  similar.) 

(24)  But  this  man.— Better,  But  He,  because  He 
remainethfor  ever,  hath  His  priesthood  inviolable  (or, 
unchangeMe).  The  former  ordinance  related  to  a  race, 
and  the  individuals  were  ever  passing  away ;  since  His 
life  is  **  indissoluble  "  (verse  16),  none  can  trespass  on 
His  right  and  invade  His  priesthood.  The  rendering 
of  the  margin,  "  that  passetn  not  from  one  to  another," 
expresses  nearly  the  same  thought;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Greek  wUl  boar  this  meaning. 

(25)  Wherefore.— Since  His  priesthood  is  invio&ble. 
His  power  of  saving  is  compl^.  The  association  of 
the  thought  of  "  salvation  "  with  the  priesthood  recalls 
chap.  V.  9,  10;  as  indeed  several  points  in  the  later 
verses  of  this  chapter  show  that  the  writer's  thought  is 
resting  on  the  first  section  of  chap.  v.  In  His  suppli- 
cation unto  God,  "  who  was  able  to  save  Him  out  of 
death,"  He  was  heard ;  this  was  the  type — and  more 
than  the  type  (see  the  Note  on  chap.  v.  7) — of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  which  He,  when  made  perfect, 
becomes  the  Author.  The  connecting  link  between  the 
priestly  office  and  "  salvation  "  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
the  prevalent  intercession  of  which  this  verse  speaks — 
an  intercession  which  implies  all  that  has  preceded  in 
His  priestly  ministration.     (See  chap.  ix.  12,  24.) 

That  come  unto  Gk>d  by  him.—  Better,  that 
approach  through  Him  to  Chd.  See  chap.  x.  19 — ^22, 
where  full  expression  is  given  to  the  Uionght  here  briefly 
indicated.  He  leads  and  represents  His  people,  and  is 
the  medium  of  their  approach  to  God. 

To  make  intercession  for  them.— The  word 
occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  34  in  reference  to  Christ ;  in  Bom. 
viii.  27  it  is  applied  to  the  intercession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  thought  meets  us  in  chap.  ix.  24 ;  John  xiv. 
16;  1  John  ii.  2.  With  the  high  priest's  confession 
of  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  Da^  of  Atonement  was 
joined  fervent  intercession  on  their  behalf ;  this  inter- 
cession was  also  symbolised  in  the  offering  of  the 
incense. 

Verses  26 — 28  look  back  on  all  that  has  preceded, 
since  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifth  chapter,  and  prepare 
<he  way  for  the  subsequent  sections.  The  type 
afEorded  by  Melchizedek  has  yielded  its  lessons,  and 
to  this  there  is  no  further  reference.  The  mention  of 
the  high  priest  (chap,  vi  20,  taking  up  chap.  v.  10)  is 
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resumed.  The  unique  special  teaching  of  Ps.  ex.  4  was 
far  from  bringing  out  the  full  significance  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Jesus ;  for  the  sacred  history  does  not  connect 
Melchizedek  with  any  of  the  most  prominent  high- 
priestly  functions,  or  with  any  temple  or  place  of 
ministration.  The  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priest, 
hood  and  the  infinite  elevation  of  the  "  other  Priest " 
above  those  of  the  order  of  Aaron  have  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  that  it  is  possible  henceforth  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  types  and  lessons  furnished  by  the 
Jewish  ritual  itself.  Hence  there  is  the  closest  connec- 
tion (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  between  these 
verses  and  chap.  v.  1—^. 

(26)  por  such  an  high  priest.— Better,  For  stick 
a  one  also  became  us  as  (our)  High  Priest.    Such  & 

Eriest  as  has  been  portrayed  was  the  High  Priest  that 
efitted  us — no  one  less  exalted  could  have  met  our 
necessities.  The  added  words  carry  the  description 
farther  still.  The  thought  of  high  priest  immediatelv 
brings  to  mind  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement,  to  which 
belonged  the  characteristic   ministration  of  the  high 

Sriest.     As  we  read  the  following  words  we   cannot 
oubt  their  direct  refereece  to  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  that  day. 

Holy. — Not  the  word  of  chap.  iiL  1,  but  a  word 
seldom  used  in  the  New  Testament  (except  in  quota- 
tions),  though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX. 
(as  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  8 ;  Pss.  iv.  3  <  rvi.  10 ;  cxxxii.  9, 
16) :  the  idea  contained  is  that  of  holy  purity.  The 
next  word  may  denote  either  freedom  from  malice  or 
evil,  or  freedom  from  g^e  (Bom.  xvi.  18) ;  the  former 
meaning  is  more  likelv  here.  The  three  words,  denoting 
personal  purity  and  innocence  and  freedom  from  aU 
pollution  of  sin,  present  the  idea  of  which  the  ceremonial 
purity  of  the  high  priest  was  the  type.  Seven  days 
before  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  Wgh  priest  left  ms 
house  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  that,  thus 
separated  from  men  and  things  unclean,  he  might 
when  the  day  arrived  be  found  free  from  aU  defilement ; 
five  washing  and  ten  purifications  were  required  of  him 
on  the  day  itself. 

Separate  firom  sinners.- These  words  may  be 
understood  in  two  ways — as  connecting  themselves 
either  with  what  goes  before  or  with  the  following 
words.  If  they  extend  the  idea  expressed  by  "  unde- 
filed,"  they  point  to  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  our 
Lord,  who  lived  amongst  sinners  and  yet  was  eve^ 
separated  from  their  sin — ^not  needing  external  separa- 
tion to  preserve  Him  from  pollution.  If  this  member 
is  to  be  joined  with  the  following,  it  points  to  the 
complete  severance  which  now  exists :  our  exalted  Lord 
is  for  ever  removed  from  a  life  in  the  midst  of  trans- 
gressors. The  latter  view  receives  some  support  from 
chap.  ix.  28,  but  is  on  other  gprounds  less  probable. 
With  the  concluding  words  comp.  chaps,  iv.  14;  viii.  1 ; 
Eph.  iv.  10. 

(27)  This  verse  carries  on  the  descriptioii,  presenting 
what  follows  from  this  purity  and  sinlessness. 
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perfected  far  evermore. 


and  then  for  the  people's:  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself. 
<28)  yQj.  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of 
the  oath,  which  was  since    the    law, 


1  Gr.  perfected. 


maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  ^  for 
evermore. 

CHAPTER  Vin.  — (1)  Now  of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken  this  is  the 


As  those  high  priests.— The  hififh  priest's  offering 
up  sacrifices  first  for  himself  and  then  for  the  people 
^constituted  a  chief  part  of  his  duty  upon  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  (See  chap.  v.  3.)  The  annual  recurrence  of 
that  day  is  distinctly  referred  to  more  than  once  in  this 
Epistle  (see  chaps,  ix.  25 ;  x.  1,  3) :  hence  the  words  now 
bd^ore  us,  whicn  seem  to  imply  daily  sacrifices  thus 
offered  by  the  high  priests,  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Neither  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
nor  the  daily  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest  could 
have  been  spoken  of  in  the  terms  here  used,  which  in 
their  natural  meaning  suit  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  that  alone.  It  is  true— and  passages 
of  Fhilo  and  the  Talmud  are  appositely  quoted  to  illus- 
trate the  fact — ^that,  as  the  hi^n  priest  was  represented 
by  all  other  priests,  their  actions  were  counted  as  his; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  think  that  the  words  have 
no  more  significance  than  this.  Either  we  must  take 
"daily"  as  equivalent  to  "day  by  day"  (as  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  uie  Day  of  Atonement  as 
** the  day  "), — which  will  give  us  the  meaning,  "on each 
recurrence  of  this  sacred  day;'*  or  we  must  connect 
the  word,  not  with  the  Jewish  high  priests,  but  widi 
Jesus  alone.  The  order  of  the  Greek  would  of  itself 
suggest  this  latter  arrangement  of  the  words.  If  it  is 
<K)rrect,  the  choice  of  the  word  "  daily "  presents  but 
little  difficulty.  There  could  be  no  question  of  years  in 
regard  to  the  ministration  of  the  JJord  Jesus  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary;  and  "daily*'  was  perhaps  the  most 
natural  word  in  such  a  case,  when  the  frequently  stated 
repetition  of  a  sacrifice  was  the  thought  to  be  expressed 

±'or  this  he  did  once.— Rather,  once  for  aU. 
These  words  and  those  that  follow,  "when  He  offered 
up  Himself,"  are  best  understood  as  a  parenthesis. 
Tne  truth  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  that 
Jesus  needeth  not,  like  the  high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifices,  first  for  EEis  own  sins  and  then  "  for  those  of 
the  people,"  finds  its  explanation  in  verse  28,  "For  the 
Iiaw,"  &c.  But,  having  introduced  the  thought  of  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people — a  thought  not  yet 
•expressly  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  Epistle  in  con- 
nection with  Jesus,  though  virtually  presented,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  many  earlier  words — ^the  writer  will  not 
pass  on  without  the  most  emphatic  statement  that  such 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  once  for  all,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself. 

(28)  For  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity  .  .  .—Better,  For  the  Law  ap- 
pointeth  men  high  priests,  {men)  having  ir^rmity ;  but 
the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  after  tne  iaw,  mppoint- 
eth  a  Son,  who  hath  been  perfected  for  ever.  On  "  the 
word  of  the  oath  "  see  verses  20, 21.  Coming  "  jrfter  the 
Law,"  it  revoked  the  commandment  (verse  18),  and 
was  not  revoked  by  it.  ("  A  Son,"  see  chaps,  i.  3 ;  v.  8. 
"Perfected,"  see  chaps,  ii.  10;  v.  10.)  We  are  not  to 
understand  that  Jesus  was  first  "  perfected  "  and  then 
appointed  as  High  Priest :  this  would  contradict  what 
has  just  been  taught  (verse  27),  for  it  was  as  High 
Priest  that  He  offered  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  In 
these  closing  words  are  united  the  two  cardinal  predic- 
tions of  Ps.  ii.,  ex.  (comp.  chap.  v.  5,  6) :  Thou  lurt  My 
Son,"  "  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever." 
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The  mode  in  which  this  chapter  is  introduced  shows 
that,  in  the  writer's  own  arrangement,  a  new  division 
of  the  argument  begins  here.  On  examination  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  topics 
discussed  before  and  after  this  point;  though  it  was 
hardly  possible,  and  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  strictly  to  maintam  this  distinction  in  every 
particular.  Hitherto  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  High  Priest  have  occupied  the  chief  place :  from 
this  pomt  to  chap.  x.  18  it  is  Hb  ministration  that  is 
brought  before  us.  Chap.  v.  1 — 10  sets  forth  whatever 
there  is  of  similarity  between  Jesus  and  the  high  priests 
of  the  Law :  the  principal  subject  of  chap.  vii.  is  the 
contrast  between  the  priest  of  whom  Ps.  ex.  speaks 
and  all  others,  in  respect  of  dignity  (verses  4—7,  9, 10), 
right  of  priesthood  (verses  8,  16),  mode  of  appointment 
(verses  20 — 22),  duration  of  office  (verses  2d--25),  and 
freedom  from  sin  (verses  26—28).  Interwoven  with 
this  contrast  is  another — ^between  the  former  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  failed  to  attain  its  purpose,  and  the 
new  covenant  and  better  hope  (verses  11,  18, 19,  22 ). 
The  same  kind  of  comparison  is  continued  in  the  rest 
of  the  section,  and  not  between  the  Ingh.  priests  only, 
but  also  between  the  covenants  to  which  their  ministry 
belong.  First  the  writer  dwells  on  the  place  in  which 
the  high  priest  ministers  (chaps,  viii.  1-— 5;  ix.  1 — 6), 
then  on  his  ministration,  and  especially  the  sacrifice 
which  he  presents  (chaps.  viiL  6;  ix.  6 — ^x.  18).  In 
chaps,  viii.  7 — 13  (ix.  15 — 19),  x.  15 — 17,  is  introduced 
the  thought  of  the  contrasted  covenants. 

(1)  Now  of  the  things . .  .—Better,  Now  in  the  things 
which  we  are  saying  (literally,  which  are  being  said) 
this  is  the  chief  point.  Opinion  has  been  much  divided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  Greek  word,  whether  it 
should  be  taken  as  '*  summaiy "  or  as  "  chief  point," 
each  of  these  meanings  being  well  supported  oy  the 
usage  of  the  language.  The  words  joined  with  it,  *'  in 
the  things  which  we  are  saying,"  would  lead  us  to 
prefer  the  second  rendering ;  and  when  the  course  of 
the  argument  is  traced  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  writer  could  express  a  summary  of  his  thought 
in  such  words  as  those  which  follow. 

Who  is  set.— Better,  who  sat  down.  Twice  before 
have  the  words  of  Ps.  ex.  1  been  thus  referred  to  Jesus 
(chap.  i.  3, 13),  but  their  fuU  significance  in  regard  to 
the  present  subject  has  yet  to  be  brought  out.  When 
in  <map.  viL  26  we  read,  "  such  an  high  priest  became 
us,"  we  must  look  to  what  precedes  for  the  en>lanatiou 
— "  such  a  one  "  as  has  already  been  portrayed.  Here 
the  case  is  different,  and  the  meaning  of  "  such "  is 
found  in  the  description  which  the  zoUowing  words 
contain.  The  last  verse  of  chap.  vii.  united  the  two 
predictions  which  pointed  to  Jesus  as  Priest  and  Elin^, 
and  the  same  thought  is  contained  here,  expressed  in 
language  which  at  once  recalls  chap.  i.  3.  A  later 
passage  (chap.  x.  11, 12)  will  show  that  the  words  "  sat 
down  have  yet  further  significance,  involving  a  con- 
trast to  the  continued  and  ever  incomplete  services  of 
those  who  "  stood  before  God  "  in  His  earthly  sanctuary. 
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Heavenly  Sanduary, 


sum :  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who 

Cha  viii—  ^  ®®*  ^^  ^^^  right  hand  of 
ChjrSib  ^»h  ^^^  throne  of  the  Majesty 
Priest  in  the  in  the  heavens ;  (*>  a 
tu^, aidMel  minister  of  the  sanctuary,! 
diator  of  anew  and  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
covenant.  ^^^^    ^^^    ^o^^    pitched, 

and  not  man.  (^>  For  every  high  priest 
is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices : 
wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  man 


s  Or,  tkev  ar0 
priuts. 


lOr,o/holgthiug$. 


have  somewhat  also  to  oflBer.  w  Tor  if 
he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a 
priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests^ 
that  offer  gifbs  according  to  the  law: 
(*>  who  serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses 
was  admonished  of  Gk)d  when  he  was 
about  to  make  the  tabernacle :  for.  See, 
saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee 


The  next  Terse  most  be  closely  joined  with  this,  for  the 
contrast  just  spoken  of  does  not  imply  that  He  no 
longer  "  ministers  "  on  behalf  of  men  (see  chaps,  vii.  25 ; 
iz.  24) ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  *'  a  minister "  of  the 
sanctoary  that  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d. 

(2)  Of'^the  sanctuary.— The  word  here  rendered 
'•  minister  "  (see  chap.  i.  7, 14)  is  very  commonly  used  in 
the  TiXX.  for  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  decide  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  here 
joined  with  it — whether  they  denote  holy  things  or  holy 

f)lace ;  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  distinction  between  this 
loly  place  and  **  the  true  tabernacle  "  ?  The  ordinary 
usaee  of  the  Epistle  would  suggest  **  holy  place,"  ana 
perhaps  the  occurrence  of  both  expressions  m  chap.  ix. 
11, 12  (where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  translation) 
is  sufficient  to  remore  any  hesitation  here.  The 
**  sanctuary,"  therefore,  will  probably  be  the  heavenly 
counterpart  of  the  Holiest  Place ;  the  "  true  (or,  real) 
Tabernacle,"  the  counterpart  of  the  sacred  Tent  of 
Moses,  containing  both  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holiest 
of  all  (chap.  ix.  2— i).  It  is  not  certain  that  in  this 
place  we  need  go  beyond  this  point,  thoug^h  in  chap.  ix. 
12  the  more  developed  thou^t  may  reqmre  a  closer  in- 
terpretation. The  Holy  of  Holies  is  the  place  of  God's 
immediate  presence ;  the  Tabernacle,  that  of  God's  ap- 
pointed service.  The  latter  is  expressly  mentioned  here 
oecause  special  reference  is  to  be  made  to  its  typical 
representation  upon  earth ;  this  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  point  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  7.  The  word 
rendered  **  true  "  (which  occurs  afi^ain  in  chaps,  ix.  24 ;  x. 
22)  is  full  of  interest,  denoting  that  which  is  contrasted 
with  everything  shadowy  or  imperfect  or  merely 
typical;  it  is  a  word  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.    (See  Note  on  John  i.  9.) 

(3)  This  verse  and  the  three  following  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  the  statement  just  made.  The 
general  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  f  oUows : — 
rhat  which  stands  "  at  the  head  "  of  what  we  are  say- 
ing, andjrives  completeness  to  the  whole,  is,  that  we  have 
a  High  Priest  who  ministers  in  heaven  itseH  (verses  1, 
2).  For,  whereas  the  very  conception  of  hLrh-priestly 
ilniy  would,  were  He  on  earth,  exclude  Him  from  being 
a  priest  at  all  (verses  3, 4),  like  those  who  **  serve  a  copy 
of  the  heavenly  things  "  (verse  5),  He  in  heaven  holds 
.ind  exercises  that  more  excellent  ministry  of  which 
their  service  was  a  shadow  and  a  type  (verse  6). 

That  this  man  have  .  .  .—Better,  that  this  High 
Priest  also  have  somewhaJt  to  offer.  If  these  words 
refer  to  the  continued  ministration  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  explanation  is  found  in  chap.  ix.  24;  but 
the  meaning  may  simply  be  that  every  high  priest,  and 
therefore  the  Iiord  Jesus,  must  have  some  sacrifice  to 
present  to  Grod,  this  being  (chap.  v.  1)  the  veiy  object 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office. 


(*)  For  if  he  were . .  .—The  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
two  important  versions  read,  "  If  then  He  were  " ;  and 
two  other  changes  in  the  text  of  this  verse  also  rest  on 
high  authority.  In  its  correct  form  the  verse  will  stand 
thus :  If  then  He  were  on  earth.  He  would  not  even  he 
a  'priest  (that  is,  He  would  not  be  a  priest  at  all),  seeing 
there  are  those  who  according  to  law  offer  the  gifts. 
The  argument  somewhat  resembles  that  of  chap.  vii. 
13,  14 ;  there,  however,  the  impediment  is  that  of  tribe ; 
here  the  thought  is  that  the  place  is  preoccupied  by  men 
who  by  express  command  are  bringing  the  gifts  unto 
God. 

(*)  Who  serve  unto  .  .  .—Better,  men  who  serve 
a  copy  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things.  So  in  chap, 
xiii.  10  we  read  of  those  who  "  serve  me  tabernacle." 
On  the  connection  of  thought,  see  verse  3.  "  Oopy,"  not 
in  the  sense  of  perfect  resemblance,  but  rather  a  token 
suggesting  and  designed  to  suggest  the  originaL  (See 
Note  on  chap.  ix.  ?3,  where  the  same  word  is  used.) 
'*  Shadow,"  as  the  shadow  has  no  substance  or  indepen- 
dent existence,  but  represents  only  the  outline  of  an 
object.  (Comp.  chap.  x.  1,  where  "shadow"  is  con- 
trasted with  "  the  very  image  " ;  and  Col.  ii.  17,  where 
it  is  opposed  to  "  the  body.")  We  must  not  confound 
these  words, "  token  "  and  "  shadow,"  with  *;  the  pattern  " 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  40,  quoted  later  in  tnis  verse. 
The  "heavenlv  things  "  are  *'  the  sanctuary"  and  '*  the 
tabernacle "  of  verse  2,  the  realities  to  which  the  true 
earthly  tabernacle  corresponded;  their  nature  can  be 
understood  only  when  Christ  has  come  as  High  Priest 
of  the  good  things  to  come.  (See  chaps,  ix.  11 ;  x.  1.) 
That  every  part  of  God's  earthly  house  might  be  a  fitting 
emblem  of  spiritual  truth  to  be  afterwards  reveale<^ 
Moses  was  chiurged  in  all  respects  to  follow  the  pattern 
which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  mount  (Ex.  xxv.  40). 
Jewish  tradition  understood  these  words  to  imply  the 
presentation  of  a  heavenly  tabernacle  to  the  sight  of 
Moses,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  wiUi  exactness;  and 
Stephen's  words  in  Acts  viL  44,  "according  to  the 
pattern  "  (the  same  word  is  here  used)  "  which  he  had 
seen,"  convey  the  same  meaning.  In  itself,  Ex.  xxv. 
40,  when  compared  with  verse  9  in  the  same  chaptw^ 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  visible  representation. 
But  whether  we  think  of  a  pattern  shown  m  vision,  or 
merelv  of  explicit  direction  received  by  Moses,  the  mean- 
ing of  "  the  heavenly  things  "  remains  the  same.  The 
view  here  presented  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  involven 
no  depreciation,  except  in  comparison  with  "  the  goo<l 
things  to  come."  It  was  only  a  shadow ;  but  it  rises 
ahoxe  all  temples  and  symbols  of  man's  art  and  device 
as  being  a  shadow  of  the  heavenly  ^^i'^gs* 

Was  admoniahed  of  Gtod.— The  words  "of 
God"  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are  implied  in  "ad- 
monished." (See  the  Note  on  Luke  il  26.)  *'  Hath 
been  admoniuied:"  another  example  of  the  writer's 
characteristic  mode  of  regarding  Scripture  (chap.  iv.  9). 
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(^  a  Better  Covenant, 


in  the  mount.  W  But  now  hath  he 
obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry^  by 
how  mnch  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant,^  which  yras  established 
upon  better  promises.  <^>  For  if  that 
first  covenant  had  been  faidtless,  then 
should  no  place  have  been  sought  for 
the  second.  <®>  Tor  finding  fault  with 
them,  he  saith.  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  vdth  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah :  (®)  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  tiieir  fathers  in  the  day  when  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 


1  OTttettavMKt, 


t  Gr.  give. 


SOr.iqMm. 


out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  because  they 
continued  not  in  my  covenant,  and  1 
regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 
(10;  Pqj.  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put- 
my  laws  into  their  mind,*  and  write 
them  in^  their  hearts :  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people :  ^^^  and  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lord:  for  all  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  <^>  Tor  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness. 


(^)  But  now.— That  is,  as  the  case  really  is.  (See  verse 
3.)  We  have  here  another  of  those  proportional  state- 
ments commented  on  in  diaps.  i.  4 ;  iii.  3;  vii.  22.  The 
last  of  these  passages  is  closely  akin  to  this.  There 
we  read  that  by  how  mnch  the  Priest  appointed  by  the 
(Uvine  oath  is  raised  above  all  other  priests,  by  so  much 
is  His  covenant  better  than  theirs.  Here,  that  as  He  is 
Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  in  the  same  proportion 
does  His  ministry  excel  that  of  priests  on  eaith. 

Which  was  established.— Better,  one  that  hath 
been  ordained.  The  verb,  properly  meaning  **  to  legis- 
late," has  already  occurred  in  map.  vii.  11,  "  the  people 
liath  received  the  Law "  (literally,  hath  been  legislated 
for).  Here,  then,  a  word  which  properly  refers  to  the 
passing  of  a  law  is  applied  to  a  covenant.  The  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  oovenants 
of  God  with  man  (see  chap.  vii.  22),  which  are  not  com- 
pacts between  equals,  but  arrangements  offered  by  the 
divine  goodness,  and  made  dependent  upon  conditions. 
Hence  such  a  covenant  may  be  spoken  of  as  ordained, 
enacted,  on  the  basis  of  promise.  On  the  promises  (see 
verses  8 — 12)  which  are  given  by  Grod  is  based  the 
"  covenant "  which  becomes  the  law  of  His  kingdom 
and  the  declaration  of  His  procedure.  The  man  who 
accepts  the  promises  by  entering  into  the  conditions 
laid  down  is  dealt  with  according  to  this  law.  Here, 
Jesus  is  the  "  Mediator,"  in  chap.  viL  22  (see  Note) 
the  "Surety,"  of  the  better  covenant.  Tlie  idea  is 
expanded  below  in  chap.  ix.  15 — ^18.  On  the  tacit  com- 
parison with  Moses,  as  mediator  of  the  first  covenant, 
see  Note  on  GraL  iii.  19. 

(7)  For  the  second.— Rather,  for  a  second.  This 
verse  connects  itself  with  the  words.  "  a  better  cove- 
nant "  in  verse  6.  The  form  of  expression  used  clearly 
points  to  the  intended  inference — ^that  covenant  teas 
faulty,  and  ji  place  was  sought  for  a  second ;  this  makes 
plain  the  connection  with  verse  8.  The  failure  of  the 
first  covenant  was  manifest  (chap.  vii.  11, 18)  to  God, 
who,  whilst  the  first  still  exi^ied,  "  sought"  and  found 
place  for  a  second. 

(8)  Finding  fault  with  them.— Not,  "with  it," 
but  with  those  through  whom  the  covenant  had  failed. 
The  following  quotation  (verses  8—12)  is  taken  from 
Jer.  xxxi.  31 — S4c.  It  is  the  crowning  point  of  that 
collection  of  prophecies  which  is  brought  together  in 
chaps.  XXX. — ^xxxiii.,  descriptive  of  the  hope  and  sal- 
vation of  Israel.  The  characteristics  of  the  prophecy 
and  its  significance  in  this  place  will  be  noticed  oelow 
(verse  12).  The  quotation  acfrees  in  the  main  with  the 
LXX.  (and,  except  in  verse  11,  with  the  text  contuned 
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in  the  Alexandrian  MS.),  and  in  one  clause  only  fails 
to  represent  the  meaning^  of  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
only  point  requiring  notice  in  this  verse  is  the  substi- 
tution of  "  I  will  accomplish  "  for  "  I  will  make,"  The 
new  word  closely  answers  to  that  which  was  used  in 
verse  6,  "  ordained."    (See  the  Note.) 

(9)  Not  according  to  the  covenant.  —  The 
difference  is  declared  below  (verses  10 — 12).  "In  the 
day  when  "  they  were  led  forth  out  of  Egypt  the  token 
of  God's  covenant  was  the  deliverance  itself.  At 
Sinai,  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  8  (see  chap.  ix.  18—22),  the  "  book 
of  the  covenant"  was  read,  and  "the  blood  of  the 
covenant"  was  "sprinkled  on  the  people,"  who  had 
promised  obedience  to  all  the  words  that  the  Lord  hail 
said. 

And  I  regarded  them  not.— It  is  here  that  the 
translation  departs  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  is  now 
generally  believed,  is  faithfulW^  represented  in  our 
Authorised  version:  "although  I  was  an  husband  unto 
them  "  (that  is,  had  the  authority  of  a  husband).  The 
quotation  here  follows  the  LXX.  without  change. 

(10)  I  will  make. — JAteniHj,  I  wiU  covenant — not 
the  same  word  as  in  verse  8. 

Israel.— Formerlv  (verse  8),  Israel  and  Judah. 
When  the  reunion  ox  the  nation  had  once  been  signified, 
"Israel"  could  stand  alone  as  the  name  of  uie  one 
peo|>le. 

I  will  put.— Better,  putting  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  I  will  also  write  them  on  their  heart.  In  the 
former  clause  the  Hebrew  has,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts; "  the  law  shall  be  within  them,  not 
an  external  code.  In  the  latter,  the  "  fleshy  tablets  of 
the  heart"  are  contrasted  with  "the  tables  of  the  Law." 
This  is  the  first  of  the  "  better  promises." 

(11)  His  neighbour.— Eatner,  his  feUow-eitizen, 
according  to  the  best  reading.  The  second  promise  i« 
the  universality  of  the  knomedge  of  God.  The  divine 
teaching  shall  not  only  be  internal,  but  for  this  very 
reason  shall  extend  to  all. 

(U)  Meroiftd.— Literally,  propitious.  On  the 
kindred  word  '*  make  propitiation,"  see  chap.  ii.  17. 

To  their  imrighteotisness.— Rather,  to  their 
unrighteousnesses,  and  their  sins  wUl  I  remember  no 
more.  The  words  **  and  their  iniquities  "  are  omitted 
bvthe  best  authorities.  Here  is  given  the  third  and 
chief  promise :  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant 
is  the  full  pardon  of  sin. 

Of  this  new  covenant,  "ordained"  on  the  three 
promises  of  an  inward  revelation,  universal  knowledgo 
of  Qod,  and  free  pardon  of  sin,  Jesus  is  the  Mediator. 
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its  Tabernacle  and  Orditianeea, 


and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.  ^^^  In  that  he 
saithy  A  new  covenanty  he  hath  made 
the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth 
and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— <i>  Then  verily  the 
.  first  covenant  had  also  ordinances  ^   of 


A.D.  64. 


S  Or.  kolp. 
I  Or,  ceremotUes. 


divine  service,  and  a  worldly  sane* 
tuary.  <*>  For  there  was  chap.  ix.  i— lo. 
a  tabernacle  made;  the  The  first  cove, 
first,  wherein  was  the  SSe^cUrdil 
candlestick,  and  the  table,  nances, 
and  the  shewbread;  which  is  called 
the  sanctuary.'  <^>  And  after  the 
second  veil,  the   tabernacle  which    is 


How  this  is  to  be  understood  the  writer  himself  will 
teach,  for  all  these  promises  are  present  (virtually  or 
formally)  in  the  last  portion  of  his  argument  (chap.  x. 
14—18).  In  part  they  belong  to  the  new  covenant  from 
the  beg^nnin^.  The  pardon  is  spoken  of  not  as  a 
^ft  to  individuals,  but  rather  as  from  the  first  a 
characteristic  of  the  covenant  (chaps,  ix.  26;  x.  18). 
The  first  promise  is  seen  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  the  teaching  represented  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  inward  principles  of  life  take  the  place 
of  many  an  outward  rule.  The  second  waits  for  full 
aooompushment,  but  is  seen  in  the  abolition  of  dis- 
tinctions between  nation  and  nation,  and  the  common 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  subject  has  presented  difficulties,  because  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  this  Scripture  speaks  of  no  sudden 
change  m  man's  relation  to  Goo.  The  essential 
promises  of  the  new  covenant  were  not  unknown  under 
the  old.  **  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart "  is  the  saying 
.of  one  Psalmist ;  **  Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my 
sin,"  of  another.  But  in  regard  to  the  nation  there 
was  failure.  The  rites  of  the  Law  did  not  lead  to  the 
perception  of  spiritual  truths ;  ordinances  which  were 
intended  to  teach  the  divine  intolerance  of  sin  became 
mere  ceremonies ;  external  sanctions  did  not  preserve 
the  nation  in  true  obedience  to  God's  law.  To  all,  the 
former  covenant  (like  the  first  Tabernacle,  chap.  ix.  9) 
was  a  parable,  explained  only  when  the  new  covenant 
(which  was  in  truth  before  the  old,  GaL  iii.  17)  was 
**  ordained." 

(13)  In  that  he  saith  •  •  .—Bather,  In  saving 
"new**  He  hath  made  the  first  old:  now  thai  which 
groweth  old  and  is  failing  for  age  is  nigh  unto 
vanishing  avmy.  The  very  language  of  the  prophet 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  sp^dy  dissolution  of  the 
former  covenant.  If  '*nigh  unto  vanishing"  at  the 
time  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  well  might  it  now  be 
believed  to  have  passed  away. 

IX 
(1)  The  subject  commenced  in  the  kst  chapter 
^verses  1 — 6)  is  continued  here.  The  mention  of  the 
*'  more  excellent  ministry  "  led  to  the  description  of  the 
new  covenant  with  which  it  is  united  (verses  6 — 13). 
-This  verse,  then,  attaches  itself  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
verses  of  chap.  viii.  "  Even  the  first  (covenant),  then, 
had  ordinances  of  divine  service  and  its  sanctuary,  of 
this  world."  The  "  service "  is  spoken  of  agiun  in 
verse  6 ;  the  "  ordinances  "  in  verse  10,  where  mey  are 
called  **  carnal."  Very  similar  is  the  knguage  here, 
for  the  words  so  emphatically  standing  at  the  dose  of 
the  verse  are  probably  descriptive  not  of  the  "  sanctuary  " 
4)nly,  but  also  of  the  *'  ormnances."  Both  place  and 
ministrations  belonged  to  this  world,  and  thus  stand  in 
contrast  with  "the  heavenly  things,"  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  was  a  token  and  shadow.  (See  Note  on 
eliap.  viii.  5.)  The  ordinary  Greek  text  (here  following 
the  first  printed  Greek  Testament)  has  "  the  first 
•Tabemade,"  and  this  reading  was  followed  by  Tyndale 
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and  Coverdale.  All  ancient  MSS.  omit  the  word ;  and, 
as  in  a  long  succession  of  verses  "  covenant "  has  been 
the  leading  thought,  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised 
version  is  cerisSmj  correct. 

(2)  Tabernacle.— It  must  be  carefully  observed 
that  the  Epistle  throughout  refers  to  the  Tabernacle, 
and  not  once  to  the  Temples  which  succeeded  it  Though 
they  were  formed  on  the  same  general  model,  their 
very  nature  and  design  necessitated  chang^es  of  plan 
ana  detail  which  unfitted  them  for  the  writer's  argu- 
ment here.  So  far  as  the  Temple  was  a  copy  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  so  far  only,  was  it  made  *'  after  the 
pattern  "  that  Moses  had  seen ;  and  so  far  only  was  its 
symbolism  of  divine  and  not  human  origin. 

The  flrsty  wherein  was  .  .  .—In  verse  6,  when 
the  writer  passes  from  place  to  ministration,  he  uses 
the  present  tense,  although  it  is  of  the  Tabernacle  that 
he  is  speaking.  The  explanation  is  that  which  has 
come  before  us  again  and  again:  the  arrangements 
prescribed  in  Scripture  are  to  him  ever  present,  abiding 
from  age  to  age  in  that  unchanging  word.  Hence 
probably  we  should  here  read  are  instead  of  "  were." 
The  golden  candlestick,  the  table,  and  the  showbread  are 
in  the  Holy  Place  as  it  is  described  in  the  Law.  Witli 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  furniture  of  the  Holy 
Place  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  writer  oontenU 
himself  with  words  which  plainly  imply  that  none  of 
tJie  parts  and  arrangements  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
without  significance.  On  the  golden  candlestick  (more 
strictly,  lampstani)  see  Ex.  xxv.  81 — 37,  and  on  the 
ten  candlesticks  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  viL 
49 ;  on  the  table  and  the  showbread,  Ex.  xxv.  2^--30 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  5—9  (1  Kings  vii.  48 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  8).  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  tiiat  the  table  should  here  be  so 
distinctly  mentioned,  for  usually  (both  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Jewish  tradition)  no  special  importance  appears  to 
be  assigned  to  it  apart  from  the  offering  wmoh  was 
placed  Uiereon.  (Oomp.,  however.  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Chron« 
xiii.  11 ;  MaL  i.  7,  12.)  This  offering  is  in  Hebrew 
called  **  bread  of  the  face" — t.e.,  bread  of  the  (divine) 
Presence ;  in  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4^  "  loaves  of  the 
setting  forth ;  "  here  "  the  setting  forth  of  the  loaves." 

Sanctuary.— Or,  holy  place.  The  same  word  is 
applied  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  chaps,  viii.  2 ;  ix.  8, 12, 
24,  25 ;  X.  19 ;  and  probably  in  xiiL  11.  This  verse  and 
the  next  give  the  proper  names  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  Tabernacle,  which  must  be  used  when  the  one  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Where  there  is  no 
risk  of  mistake  the  simpler  designation  is  sufficientw 
(See  Lev.  xvi.  2, 17,  20.)  It  will  be  observed  that  hero 
and  in  verses  3,  6,  7,  these  divisions  are  spoken  of  as 
if  two  distinct  Tabernacles. 

(3)  The  tabernacle.— Bather,  a  tabernacle  which 
is  called  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  literal  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  expression  for  "most  holy"  does  not 
occur  in  the  Bible,  but  has  become  familiar  through  the 
Latin  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  inner  chamber  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  in  a  few  passages  only  mentioned 
separately  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  "  Most  Holy  Place  '* 
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The  Ark  of  the  Covenant 


called  the  Holiest  of  all;  (*>  which 
had  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about 
with  gold,  wherein  wcks  the  golden  pot 


that  had  manna^  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant ; 
(^^  and  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory 
shadowing  the  mercyseat ;  of  which  wo 


(Ex.  xxvi.  33,  34),  or  "the  Holy  Place"  (Lev.  xvi.  2, 
etal,).  In  the  description  of  the  Temple  a  different 
word  is  employed,  always  rendered  "  oracle  "  (1  Kings 
vi.  16,  et  oX,),  The  veil  separating  the  two  divisions 
(described  in  Ex.  xxvi.  31 ;  xxxvL  35)  is  here  called  the 
second  veil,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  "  hanging  for 
the  door  "  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36 ;  xxxvl  37). 
(*)  Having  a  golden  censer.— Or,  having  a 
golden  altar  of  incense.  Hardly  any  passage  in  the 
Epistle  has  given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  this ; 
and  even  now  opinions  are  greatly  divided.  The 
question  raised  does  not  merely  concern  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  single  verse,  but  nas  been  brought  mto 
prominence  in  3l  recent  discussions  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle.  It  will  be  possible  to  notice  all 
important  points  in  the  controversy  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  Greek,  for  it  is  aUowed  on 
both  sides  that  the  word  here  used — ihumiaierion 
(which  simply  means  an  instrument  or  a  place  connected 
with  the  offering  of  incense) — will  admit  of  either 
rendering.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.,  in  most  cases 
peculiarly  helpful  in  this  Epistle,  throws  little  light  on  ' 
the  matter ;  for  this  word  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
descriptions  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  occurs  twice  only 
in  later  books  (Ezek.  viii.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19 — both 
times  for  "  censer  ").  The  Pentateuch,  indeed,  makes 
no  mention  of  a  spedal  censer  for  the  use  of  the  high 
priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12) ;  but, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Mishna,  the  later  law  not  only 
prescribed  a  censer  of  gold,  but  laid  stress  on  the 
particular  kind  of  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philo 
and  Josephus  the  word  here  used  is  the  regular  desig- 
nation of  the  altar  of  incense.  That  altar,  it  is  true,  was 
not  of  gold,  only  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  as  one  of  its 
names  m  common  use  was  "me  golden  altar**  (Ex. 
xl.  5,  et  al.)  this  point  is  of  no  moment.  If  we  look 
at  internal  probabilities,  it  is  hard  to  decide  which 
would  be  more  surprising — the  special  mention  of  the 
censer  (by  the  side  of  the  ark  and  the  cherubim)  in  this 
description  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  the  absence  of 
all  notice  of  the  incense-altar,  which  held  so  important 
a  place  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Hence,  though  "censer"  has  (miunly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate)  been  the  more 
familiar  rendering,  the  most  eminent  modem  commen- 
tators have,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  adopted  the 
other  view.  Probably  there  would  oe  little  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  question,  were  it  not  that  the  words 
here  used  seem  to  assign  to  the  altar  of  incense  a  place 
within  the  veil.  As,  however,  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  golden  censer  was  not 
kept  in  the  Holiest  Place,  this  difficulty  applies  almost 
equally  to  both  interpretations.  At  first  sight  the 
difficulty  is  very  great.  The  incense-altar  and  the 
ark  are  coupled  together,  and  the  word  which  describes 
their  relation  to  the  Holiest  Place  is  that  which,  a  little 
later  in  this  verse,  distinctly  signifies  "containing." 
So  weighty  is  this  consideration  that  many  have  been 
unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  has  erred 
in  this  matter  of  detail ;  and  various  suppositions  have 
been  resorted  to  in  explanation  of  lus  mistake.  (See 
Introduction.)  But,  to  take  the  lowest  ground,  surely 
ignorance  on  such  a  point  is  inconceivable.  Not  only  1 
are  the  notices  in  Exodus  perfectly  plain,  but  passages  ' 
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in  Philo  and  Josephus  show  how  customary  in  tlie 
writer's  own  hgo  it  was  to  speak  of  the  three  sacre-l 
objects  in  the  Holy  Place — the  candlestick,  the  tablo, 
and  the  golden  altar.  There  must  exist  some  special 
reason  for  this  connection  of  the  altar  with  the  Most 
Holy  Place — ^a  connection  which  (we  may  well  believe) 
would  have  been  otherwise  expressed  had  the  writer 
held  it  possible  that  readers,  familiar  with  the  facts, 
could  regard  his  language  as  even  ambiguous.  Such  a 
reason  ifnll  be  found  to  be  suggested  by  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  In  Ex.  xxx.  6,  Moses  receives  speciju 
injunction  to  place  the  altar  of  incense  "before  the 
veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before  the 
mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony ; '  similarly  in 
Ex.  xl.  5.  The  purification  of  this  altar  is  most 
expressly  associated  with  the  purification  of  the  Holiest 
Place  on  the  Day  of  Atonement:  this  stands  out  in 
strong  relief  both  in  the  Pentateuch  (see  Ex.  xxx.  10 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  18)  and  in  the  Mishna.  The  typical  signifi- 
cance of  the  altar  of  incense  (comp.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4; 
ix.  13)  we  might  also  show  to  be  in  full  harmony  with 
the  thought  nere  presented.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage  in  the  Ola  Testament  (1  Kings  vi.  22)  which 
appears  to  give  direct  expression  to  wnat  these  other 
passages  imply;  for  there  the  true  translation  must  be, 
"also  the  whole  altar  that  hdongeth  to  the  oracle  he 
overliud  with  gold."* 

Ark  of  the  covenant  (Num.  x.  33;  Dent.  xxxL 
26,  et  al.\  often  called  **the  ark  of  the  testimony," 
t.e.,  the  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  were  the  mnbol  of  the  covenant  of  God 
with  the  people.    (See  Ex.  xxv.  10—16.) 

Wherein  was  .  .  . — Rather,  wherein  are  (see  verse 
2)  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna,  &c.  In  Ex.  xvi. 
33, 34,  and  Num.  xviL  10, 11,  the  pot  containing  **  an 
omer  of  manna  "  and  also  Aaron's  rod  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  up  "before  the  testimony."  This  is  often 
understood  as  meaning  "before  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony;" but  it  is  as  natural  to  suppose  that  thece 
memorials  were  plaoed  inside  the  ark,  in  front  of  the 
tables.  1  Kings  viii  9  clearly  suggests  that  the  ark 
had  at  one  time  contained  more  tnan  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  so  it  has  been  understood  by  Jewish  com- 
mentators. There  is  no  mention  of  a  "  golden  "  vessel 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ex.  xvi.  33;  the  wora  is  added  in 
the  LXX.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  epithet 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  verse :  such  splendour 
was  natural  in  the  sanctuary  "  of  this  world  "  (verse  1). 

(5)  Cherubims  of  glory.— See  Ex.  xxv.  18—22; 
xxix.  43;  Num.  vii.  89;  Ezek.  x.  19,  20.  As  these 
passages  wiQ  show,  the  reference  is  to  the  glory  which 
appeared  above  the  mercy  seat.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  3.) 
This  is  the  only  express  mention  of  the  cherubim  ui  the 
New  Testament ;  but  see  the  Notes  on  Rev.  iv.  6,  et  seq. 

The  mercy  seat  (literally,  the  propitiatory)  is  the 
rendering  adopted  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Hebrew 
Capporeth,  signifying  the  golden  covering  of  the  ark 
(Ex.  xxv.  17).     Whether  tne  Hebrew  word  properly 


•  Some  interesting  remarks  on  this  passage  will  be  fomid  In 
apaper  by  Dr.  Milligan  in  the  Bible  Educator  (vol.  iii.,  p.  230)« 
HiB  suggestion  is  that  the  writer,  having  in  mind  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  sees  the  Tabernacle  with  its  Inner  veil  withdrawn. 
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HEBREWS.  IX. 


Carnal  Ordinances. 


cannot  now  speak  particularly.  <^^  Now 
when  these  things  were  thus  ordained, 
the  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  of 
God,  <^)  But  into  the  second  went  the 
high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  him- 
self, and  for  the  errors  of  the  people : 
<^)  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifving,  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not 


I  Or,  ritm,   or, 
ctremoniet. 


yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first 
tabernacle  was  yet  standing :  <^>  which 
was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present, 
in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and 
sacrifices,  that  could  not  make  him  that 
did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience ;  ^^^^  which  stood  only  in 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings, 
and  carnal  ordinances,^  imposed  on 
them  until  the  time  of  reformation. 


denotes  covering  or  bears  the  meaning  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  translation,  is  a  disputed  question, 
into  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  The  act  of  expiation 
with  which  the  Greek  name  at  all  events  stands  con- 
nected is  that  of  Lev.  xvi.  10 — 14.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11  the  Most  Holy  Place  itseft 
is  called  "the  house  of  the  mercy  seat."  (See  the 
Note  on  Bom.  iii.  25.) 

Of  which— viz.,  all  things  that  the  Holy  Place  and 
the  Hol^  of  Holies  contained. 

Particularly — i.e.,  severally,  one  by  one. 

(^)  Now  when  these  thing  were  thus  or- 
dained •  •  . — Better,  And  when  these  things  have 
been  thus  prepared,  into  the  first  tabernacle  the  priests 
erUer  corUinually,  accomplishing  the  services.  As 
has  been  already  observed  (verse  2),  the  present  tense 
is  used  throughout  these  verses  (6 — 10),  not  because 
the  writer  refers  to  the  services  as  still  continuing,  but 
because  he  is  still  tracing  the  ordinance  of  Scripture. 
It  is  of  the  Tabernacle  alone  that  he  speaks.  The  words 
of  verse  4  would  have  been  entirely  incorrect  in  regard 
to  the  temple  of  his  day,  in  which  the  Most  Holy  Flaco 
was  empty. 

The  service.— Comp.  Ex.  xxx.  7, 8 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  1—8. 

(7)  Went  .  •  .  offered.--Rather,  entereth  .  .  . 
offertth. 

Errors.— Literally,  ignorances.  (See  chaps,  v.  2,  3 ; 
vii.  27.)  By  "once  in  the  year"  we  must  of  course 
understand  on  one  day  of  the  year,  viz.,  the  tenth  day 
of  Tisri.  On  that  day,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  high  priest  to  enter  the  Holv  of  Holies 
twice :  (1)  with  the  incense  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  his  own  sin -offering  (Lev.  xvi.  12 — 14); 
(2)  with  the  blood  of  the  same  bullock  and  that  of  the 
goat,  the  sin-offering  for  the  people  (verses  15 — 19). 
In  the  ritual  described  in  the  tract  "Joma"  of  the 
Talmud,  he  is  said  to  enter  four  times  ;  the  first  minis- 
tration being  separated  into  its  two  parts  (offering 
incense,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  bullock),  and  a 
fourth  entering  (to  bring  out  the  censer)  being  added. 

(8)  That  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was 
not  yet  mcule  manifest.— Bather,  that  the  way 
into  the  sanctuary  has  not  yet  been  made  manifest. 
By  "  sanctuary,'*  or  "  holy  place,"  is  here  meant  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  not,  however,  as  existing  upon  earth, 
in  type  and  figure,  but  in  the  sense  of  chaps,  viii.  2 
and  ix.  24.  These  external  arrangements  show  that  the 
way  into  the  Holy  Place  (of  the  Tabernacle)  is  not  open : 
by  this  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  word  we  are  reading 
whenever  we  trace  the  injunctions  of  the  Law,  teaches 
this  lesson,  that  the  way  into  Grod's  immediate  presence 
is  not  yet  manifest. 

While  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  stand- 
ing.— Bather,  while  the  first  tabernacle  yet  has  place 
(or,  standing),  i.e.,  whilst  there  exists  such  a  distinction 
as  that  between  *'  the  first  Tabernacle  "  (verse  6),  and 
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"the  second. '*  It  is  impossible  to  understand  "the 
first  Tabernacle  "  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it 
bears  in  the  early  part  of  the  sentence — the  Holy  Place 
as  distinguished  from  the  Holiest  of  all.  This  outer 
Tabernacle,  however,  may  be  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  place 
from  which  (as  well  as  from  the  inner  sanctuary)  the 
people  generally  were  excluded;  and  on  the  other,  it  was 
the  pla^  beyond  which  the  ministration  of  the  priests 
in  general  might  not  extend.  It  is  the  latter  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  thought  of  this  verse.  The  contrast 
between  the  body  of  priests  and  the  people  hardly 
meets  us  once  in  the  whole  Epistle,  except  in  a  very 
small  number  of  general  statements  (chaps,  vii.  14; 
viii.  4;  ix.  6);  the  only  contrast  is  between  the  one 
Priest  or  High  Priest  and  all  who  approach  unto  Gt)d 
through  Him.  Not  the  Jewish  economy,  but  that  to 
which  it  pointed,  is  the  subject  of  the  writer's  thoughts : 
Christ's  people  are  now  the  priests,  who  offer  through 
Him  their  constant  sacrifice.  (See  chaps,  xii.  28 ;  xiiL 
10, 13, 15.)  Those  who  ministered  in  "  the  first  Taber- 
nacle "  (who  are  looked  upon  merely  as  substitutes  for 
the  people,  performing  the  "  services "  in  their  place, 
and  as  their  representatives)  were  excluded,  not  from 
entrance  only,  out  even  from  sight  of  the  place  of 
Grod's  presence.  What  was  thereby  "signined"  we 
have  already  seen. 

(9)  Which  was  a  fi^^ure  .  .  .—Rather,  Which  is 
a  parable  unto  the  time  present,  accordina  to  which 
(parable)  are  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  which 
cannot  perfect,  as  to  the  conscience,  him  that  doeth  the 
service.  The  general  meaning  may  be  given  thus :  this 
"  first  Tabernacle "  {i.e.,  the  existence  of  an  outer  as 
distinguished  from  an  inner  sanctuary)  is  a  parable  for 
the  period  connected  with  it  (literally,  "  for  the  season 
that  stands  near  it,"  the  adjacent  period,  so  to  speak) ; 
and  in  full  accordance  with  the  parabolic  character  of 
the  first  Tabernacle  (see  verse  8)  is  the  presentation 
of  offerings  which  have  no  power  to  accomplbh  the 
perfect  end  of  worship  in  the  case  of  any  worshipper. 
The  priests  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  but  were  limited 
to  the  outer  sanctuary,  which  was  not  the  place  of 
Grod*s  manifested  presence ;  a  fit  symbol  this  of  offer- 
ings which  cannot  purify  the  conscience  (see  verse  14 ; 
chap.  X.  1).  The  above  rendering  follows  the  best 
reaaiufi^  of  the  Greek ;  in  the  ordinary  text  the  relative 
**  which,"  in  the  second  clause,  refers  to  "  the  time,"  not 
to  "  the  first  Tabernacle." 

(10)  Which  stood  only  in  .  .  .—Better,  only 
joined  with  msats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings,-^ 
carnal  ordinances,  imposed  until  a  tirtie  of  reformation. 
Here  again  the  best  authorities  correct  the  received 
Greek  text,  omitting  "  and  '*  before  the  word  "  carnal," 
and  so  altering  the  next  word  as  to  make  it  descriptive 
of  the  "gifts  and  sacrifices"  mentioned  in  verse  9. 
These  sacrifices — ^looked  at  in  themselves,  as  powerless 
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into  tlie  Ho^y  Place, 


^>  But  Christ  being  come  an  high 

Chap.  ix.  11-  P^^^*  ^^  S^^  **^^   ^ 
18.  These  tyi>e8  coine,  by  a   greater    and 
fulfilled    in  more    perfect    tabernacle, 
not     made    with     hands. 


Christ. 


that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  bmlding; 
<^)  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having    obtained    eternal    redemption 


to  attain  the  end  designed  (chap.  x.  1,  4) — are  mere 
appendages  of  such  regulations  as  deal  with  meats  and 
dnnks  and  washings.     The  character  of   this  latter 
class  of  ordinances  no  one  could  mistake ;  and  what  the 
writer  here  says  is  that  these  powerless  sacrifices  belong  | 
to  the  same  une  of  things.    On  the  "  washings "  see  i 
Note  on  chap.  vi.  2.    The  preceding  words  womd  most  | 
naturally  refer  to  meats,  &c.,  of  which  men  were  re- 
quired  to  partake  (as  Ex.  xii. ;  Lev.  vii.  15,  et  al.) ; 
but  no  doubt  include  the  various  restrictions  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  ceremonial  law  (Lev.  xi.;   Num.  vi., 
et  al.).    All  these  are  ''ordinances  of   flesh,"  ordi-  i 
nances  which  relate  to  the  outward  state  of  things 
only;    closely    connected    with    the    maintenance    of 
external  privileges  and  relations,  but  (in  themselves) 
nothing  more.    "  Imposed,"  comp.  Acts  xv.  10 :  "refor- 
mation," chap.  viii.  7 — 12. 

(11, 12)  The  chanj^  of  translation  required  in  these 
Terses  are  not  considerable  in  themselves,  but  important 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  unity  of  the  sentence 
and  the  connection  of  its  parts.  But  Christ  having 
come  a  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come  (or, 
the  good  ihings  that  are  come,  see  below),  throuah 
the  greater  and  more  perfect  Tabernacle ,  not  m^ide  unth 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation,  also  not 
through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through  His 
ffwn  blood,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place, 
having  won  eternal  redemption.  With  verse  11  begins 
the  contrast  to  the  first  verse.  In  that  we  read  of  the 
first  covenant  as  possessing  ordinances  of  service  and 
its  hol^  place — ^both,  however,  "  of  this  world,"  and  the 
following  verses  describe  the  sanctuaiy  itself  (1 — 5) 
and  the  ordinances  (6 — 10).  Now,  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  (chap.  viii.  6),  "  Christ,"  whose  name 
brings  with  it  the  thought  of  the  satisfaction  of  all 
hope  and  fulfilment  of  all  promises,  has  appeared  as 
High  Priest ;  and  entering  into  the  true  Holy  of  Holies 
has  accomplished  once  for  all  what  the  earlier  minis- 
trations typified.  This  is  the  main  thought ;  but  in  few 
verses  do  the  sin^^le  words  require  more  careful  study. 
The  various-reading  mentioned  above,  "the  good  things 
that  are  come,"  is  very  interesting.  It  is  not  supported 
by  a  lai^e  number  of  authorities,  but  amongst  them  are 
the  Vatican  MS.  (whose  guidance,  it  may  be  remarked,  we 
shall  soon  lose,  as  the  ancient  text  breaks  off  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  verse  14),  the  Claromontane 
MS.,  and  two  Sjriac  versions.  One  strong  argument 
in  its  favour  presents  itself  on  a  comparison  with  chap. 
X.  1  (where  tnere  is  no  doubt  about  the  reading),  "  the 
good  things  to  come."  A  scribe  who  had  in  mind  those 
words,  confirmed  by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a 
similar  thought  in  different  parts  of  the  Epistle  (chaps, 
ii.  5;  vi.  5),  might  easily  substitute  them  for  words 
expressing  a  less  familiar  thought.  The  two  phrases 
differ  more  in  form  than  in  reality.  In  one  we  look  at 
the  new  order  of  things,  which  is  never  to  pass  away,  as 
already  introduced  by  Christ  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  2) ; 
and  in  the  other  the  same  new  order  is  thought  of  as 
future  to  those  who  waited  through  long  ages  for  "  the 
Christ,"  and  in  its  consummation  still  f  utore  to  ourselves 
(chap.  vi.  5).  The  form  of  expression  reminds  us  of 
chap.  iii.  1,  where  Jesus  is  called  the  High  Priest  of 
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our  confession  (compare  also  Mai.  iii.  1,  "  the  Messenger 
of  the  covenant ") :  He  is  associated  with  "  the  good 
things  "  as  having  brought  them  in,  as  Mediator  of  tho 
covenant  to  which  they  belong. 

Through  (or,  by  means  of)  tho  more  perfect  Taber- 
nacle, through  (or,  by  means  of)  His  own  blood,  Christ 
entered  into  the  Holy  Place.  The  two-fold  reference  to 
the  type  is  verv  plain.  It  was  by  passing  through  "  the 
fii-st  Tabernacle"  that  the  high  priest  reached  the 
Holiest  Place ;  it  was  by  means  of  tne  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  that  he  was  enabled  to  ent«r  into  that  place  of 
God's  presence  (verse  7).  But  what  in  the  antitype 
answers  to  this  Tabernacle  P  The  expression  of  chap, 
iv.  14,  perhaps,  first  presents  itself  to  the  nund :  n, 
however,  we  were  right  in  understanding  the  words 
"  that  has  passed  through  the  heavens  "  as  descriptive  of 
our  Lord's  ascension  far  above  all  heavens  (Eph.  iv.  10), 
it  seems  evident  that  this  verse  is  no  real  paralleL  In 
chap.  X.  20  the  thought  is  somewhat  different,  but  yet 
sufficiently  akin  to  be  suggestive  in  regard  to  these 
words.  There  the  veil  is  spoken  of  as  symbolising 
"  the  flesh "  of  our  Lord.  Here  we  have  in  afi 
probability  an  extension  of  the  same  thought,  "the 
more  penect  Tabernacle"  being  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord.  We  think  at  once  of  a  number  of 
passages  presenting  the  same  idea :  "  The  Word  was . 
made  flesn  and  made  His  tabernacle  among  us"  (John 
i.  14) ;  "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  oody  (John 
ii.  19);  "The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me"  (John 
xiv.  10) ;  "  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily"  (Col.  ii  9).  As  in  Him  God  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  true  revelation  of  Himself  (chap.  i.  2), 
GU)d's  dwelling-place  amongst  His  people  was  a  type  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  The  symbolism  of  the  present 
verse  compels  us  to  think  of  the  first  and  second  Taber- 
nacles as  separate.  It  was  othenrise  in  chap.  viii.  2,  a 
verse  which  can  onlv  receive  its  proper  explanation 
when  the  words  now  before  us  are  considerea.  There 
the  reference  is  to  the  High  Priest  who  has  already 
entered  the  Holiesrt  Place  and  has  **  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand"  of  God.  The  distinction  of  outer  and 
inner  sanctuary  has  disappeared ;  and,  carrying  out  more 
fully  the  thought  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  we  may 
say  that,  as  "  the  sanctniury  "  of  chap.  viii.  2  symbolises 
the  place  of  God's  immediate  presence, "  the  tnie  Taber- 
nacle" representa  the  plftce  of  His  continued  and 
unceasing  revelation  of  Himself  to  man,  "  in  Christ." 
There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  explaining  the  epithets, 
"  greater,"  "  more  perfect,"  "  not  of  this  creation."  By 
means  of  this  assumption  of  human  nature  He  receivea 

S^wer  to  become  High  Priest,  power  also  to  become 
imself  the  sin-offering.  Once  before  only  in  the 
Epistle  have  we  read  of  this  two-fold  relation  of  our 
Lord  to  the  sacrificial  act.  There  it  is  mentioned 
parenthetically  (chap.  viL  26)  and  by  anticipation,  here 
it  is  the  leading  thought  (verses  14,  26,  28;  chap. 
X.  10,  et  al.).  The  efficacy  of  this  offering  is  taken  up 
again  in  verses  13, 14 ;  the  entering  into  the  Holiest 
Hace,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter.  A  new  thought 
is  introduced  in  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  "  having 
won  eternal  redemptian.*^  Through  the  sacrifice  atone- 
ment  has  been  made  and  sin  expiated:  the  blessing 
won,  which  in  chap.  v.  9  is  called  eternal  salvation  (see 
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TJie  CUansing  of  the  Conscience 


for  U8.  (^3)  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh: 
(i*>  how  much  more  slmll  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 


1  Or,  faiUt. 


offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,^ 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  Gk)d?  ^^^^  And  for 
this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new 
testament,  that  by  means  of  death,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  transgressions 


Note  on  chap.  vii.  25),  is  here  "  eternal  redemption." 
The  latter  figure  enlarges  the  former  by  the  additional 
thought  of  the  payment  of  a  price.  The  deliverance  of 
man  from  God  s  wrath  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  which 
Jesus  effected  by  means  of  the  offering  of  Himself,  is 
tlie  "  eternal  redemption  which  He  won  "  (see  verse  14, 
and  Eph.  i.  7).  The  words,  "  for  us,"  are  not  in  the 
text:  they  are  too  intimately  present  in  the  whole 
thought  to  need  direct  expression. 

(13)  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats.— 
This  verse  connects  itself  with  the  last  words  of  verse 
12,  "having  won  eternal  redemption,"  showing  why 
our  hope  may  rise  so  high.  The  sacrifice  is  mentioned 
here  in  words  slightly  different  from  those  of  verse  11  ; 
but  in  each  case  the  writer's  thought  is  resting  on  the 
sin  offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  bullock  for  the 
high  priest  himself,  a  goat  for  the  people.  (There  is 
no  distinct  reference  in  this  Epistle  to  the  ''scapegoat " 
sent  into  the  wilderness.) 

And  the  ashes  of  an  heifer.— The  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
remarkable  institution  here  referred  to.  A  red  heifer 
without  spot  was  slain  and  wholly  burnt,  "  with  cedar- 
wood  and  hyssop  and  scarlet,"  and  the  ashes  were  laid 
up  in  a  clean  place  without  the  camp.  "  And  for  the 
unclean  they  shall  take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burning  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  running  water  shall  be  put  thereto 
iu  a  vessel :  and  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop  and 
dip  it  in  the  water  and  sprinkle  ....  upon  the 
uuclean"  (verses  17 — 19).  The  "unclean "are  those 
that  have  been  defiled  by  touching  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  or  by  being  in  any  way  brought  into  connection 
with  death.  It  is  said  that  on  the  third  and  seventh 
days  of  the  high  priest's  week  of  preparation  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  26),  he  was 
sprinkled  with  tliis  water  of  purification,  lest  he  should 
inadvertently  have  contracted  such  defilement. 

Sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh.— 
Better,  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh. 
As  we  have  seen  already  (verse  10),  the  writer  is 
looking  at  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  sacrifices 
(chap.  X.  4)  and  rites  of  purification,  apart  from  their 
importance  as  marks  of  obedience  or  their  value  to 
those  who  were  able  to  discern  their  spiritual  lessons. 
They  could  not  cleanse  the  conscience  (verse  9) ;  but 
they  could  and  did  remove  what  the  Law  accounted 
"  uncleanness,"  and  disabilities  connected  with  the  out- 
ward life  and  religious  worship  of  the  commonwealth. 

(14)  Through  the  eternal  Spirit.— Better,  through 
an  eternal  Spirit ;  for  in  a  passage  of  so  much  difficulty 
it  is  important  to  preserve  the  exact  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  arguments  usually  adduced  seem 
insufficient  to  justify  the  ordinary  translation.  By 
most  readers  of  the  Authorised  version,  probably, 
these  words  are  understood  as  referring  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  influence  continually  rested  on  "  the 
Anointed  One  of  Grod  "  (Acts  x.  38).  For  this  opinion 
there  seems  to  be  no  foandation  in  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  it  is  not  indicated  by  anything  in 
the  context.  The  explanation  of  the  words  must  raflier 
be  sought  in  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  or  in  some  attribute 


of  that  nature.  There  are  a  few  passages,  mainly  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  language  somewhat 
simihir  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  (pneuma)  of 
our  Lord.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Bom.  L  4, 
where  "  spirit  of  holiness "  is  placed  in  contrast  with 
"  flesh ; "  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16, "  in  spirit."  On  the  latter 
Bishop  EUicott  writes :  "  in  spirit,  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  His  divine  life  :  i^e  pneuma  of  Christ  is  not 
here  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  higher  rninciple  of 
spiritual  life,  which  was  not  the  Divinity  (tnis  would  be 
an  Apollinariau  assertion),  but  especially  and  intimately 
united  with  it."  (Another  passage  of  great  interest  is 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  The  attribute  "  eternal '  b  explained  by 
chap.  viL  18,  19,  *'  according  to  power  of  indissoluble 
life  (He  hath  become  priest),  for  of  Him  it  is  testified. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever."  Through  tins  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  holiness,  a  spirit  of  indissoluble  life,  He 
offered  Himself  to  Grod.  This  made  such  a  self -offering 
possible ;  this  gave  to  the  offering  infinite  worth.  In 
the  words  which  stimd  in  contrast  with  these  (verse  13) 
we  read  of  the  death  of  animals  which  had  no  power 
over  their  own  transient  life :  He  who  was  typified  in 
every  high  priest  and  in  every  victim,  "through  an 
eternal  spirii,"  of  Himself  laid  down  His  life  (John 
X.  18),  offering  Himself  to  God  in  the  moment  and 
article  of  death, — offered  Himself  in  His  constant 
presence  in  the  Holiest  Place  (verse  24). 

Without  spot.— The  word  here  used  is  frequentlv 
applied  in  the  LXX.  to  the  victims  *'  without  blemish 
that  were  offered  in  sacrifice.    The  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
is  expressed  under  the  same  metaphor  in  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

Purge  your  oonsoienoe  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  GKmL — Better,  cleanse  our  eonacienee 
from  dead  works  to  serve  a  Living  God,  The  word 
*'  cleanse  "  is  akin  to  **  cleanness "  in  verse  13.  Authorities 
are  divided  between  "  our "  and  "  your  " ;  but  the 
former  is  probably  the  better  reading.  Once  before,  in 
chap.  vi.  1,  the  writer  has  spoken  of  "  dead  works." 
(See  the  Note.)  It  is  here,  however,  that  the  significance 
most  fully  appears;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
existe  a  reference  to  the  purification  made  necessary  by 
all  contact  with  death.  (See  verse  13.)  Since  the  works 
are  dead  because  they  had  no  share  in  true  life,  which 
is  the  life  of  Qod,  the  last  words  bring  before  us  the 
thought  of  a  Living  Grod  (chap.  iii.  12).  Tliis  thought 
also  stands  connected  with  "  eternal  Spirit,"  for  those 
who  are  cleansed  through  the  offering  of  Christ  shall 
share  His  relation  to  the  Living  God.  The  contrast  is 
in  every  respect  complete.  From  the  whole  number  of 
Jewish  rites  had  been  selected  (verse  13)  the  two  whicli 
most  fully  represented  the  purification  from  sin  and 
from  pollution  through  death,  in  order  that  this 
completeness  of  antithesis  might  be  attained.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  details  of  the  contrast. 
In  each  and  in  all  we  read  the  "  How  much  more !  " 

(15)  And  for  this  cause.— Or,  And  because  of  this. 
This  verse  looks  back  to  the  great  truth  of  verses  11, 12, 
which  the  last  two  verses  have  served  to  confirm  and 
place  in  bolder  relief.  **  Christ  through  His  own  blood 
entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  l^ace,  having  won 
eternal  redemption;  and  by  reason  of  thin  He  is  the 
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A  CovenatU  establU/ied 


HEBREWS,  IX. 


bi/  means  of  Death, 


that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they 
which  are  called  might  receive  the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  ^^^>  For 
where  a  testament  is^  there  must  also 


1  Cr,  be  bnntglU  in. 


of  necessity  be^  the  death  of  the 
testator.  <^^)  For  a  testament  is  of 
force  after  men  are  dead  :  otherwise  it  is 
of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator 


Mediator  of  a  covenant,  a  new  covenant,  in  order  that 
they  who  have  been  caUed  may  receive  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  inheritance."  For  "  the  new  testament " 
we  must  certainly  read  a  new  covenant :  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  following  group  of  verses,  the 
rendering  testament  has  no  place  here.  The  leading 
thought  of  chap.  viii.  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
covenant,  and  the  former  covenant  has  been  referred  to 
three  times  in  this  very  chapter  (verses  1,  4). 

That  by  means  of  cLeath.— Rather,  that,  death 
having  taken  place  for  redemption  from  the  trans- 
aressions,  &c.  The  first  covenant  had  been  broken 
by  "  transgressions : "  unless  there  be  redemption  from 
these — that  is,  from  the  bondage  of  penalty  which  has 
resulted  from  these — ^there  can  be  no  promise  and  no 
new  covenant.  In  respect  of  this  bondage,  this  penalty, 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom — an  offering  to  Grod 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  payment  in  the  place  of  debt, 
service,  or  penalty  due.  When  debt  and  payment  are 
changed  into  the  corresponding  ideas  of  sin  and 
punismnent,  the  ransom  gives  place  to  the  sin-offering, 
of  which  the  principle  was  tne  acknowledgment  of 
death  deserveo,  and  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
death.  So  far  our  thought  has  rested  on  the  removal 
of  the  results  of  the  past.  The  covenant  and  the 
promise  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the  better  future. 
Death  was  necessary  alike  for  both.  The  offering  of 
Christ's  life  (Matt.  xx.  28)  was  a  ransom  or  an  offering 
for  sin;  it  was  also  a  sacrifice  inaugurating  a  new 
covenant,  which  contained  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance.  See  verses  16 — 18 ;  also  Gal.  iii.  13,  14, 
where  the  thought  is  very  similar. 

They  which  are  oallecL—More  clearly,  they  that 
have  been  eaUed.  (See  Acts  ii.  39;  Bom.  i.  6,  7; 
2  These,  ii.  13, 14.)  In  chap,  iii  I  we  have  a  siniilar 
expression,  "  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling : "  there 
alsb  the  idea  of  sonship  (chap.  ii.  10),  with  its  right  of 
"inheritance,"  is  certainly  present. 

(16)  Testament.— As  has  been  abready  pointed  out, 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  diatheke  in  this 
passage.  (See  Note  on  chap.  viL  22.)  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  and  the  next 
entirely  depends  on  that  one  question.  If  **  testament " 
is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  the  general 
sense  of  the  verses  is  well  given  in  the  Authorised 
version.  A  few  commentators  even  agree  with  that 
version  in  carrying  back  the  idea  of  testament  into 
verse  15,  although  m  the  other  two  places  in  which  the 
word  is  joined  with '*  Mediator''  (chaps,  viii.  6 ;  xii.  24) 
they  adhere  to  the  ordinary  rendering,  *'  covenant."  By 
most,  however,  it  is  held  that  a  new  thought  is  intro- 
duced in  the  present  verse.  The  writer,  it  is  urged, 
having  spoken  of  a  promise  of  an  inheritance,  (ver8el5), 
and  a  promise  that  cannot  be  made  valid  unless  death 
take  place,  avails  himself  of  the  illustration  which  a 
second  (and  very  common)  meaning  of  the  leading  word 
affords ;  and  though  a  covenant  has  hitherto  tocu  in 
his  thoughts,  he  adds  interest  and  force  to  his  argument 
by  calling  up  the  analog  of  a  testament  or  will.  It  is 
further  urged  that  this  procedure  will  not  seem  un- 
natural if  we  reflect  that  the  diatheke  between  God  and 
man  is  never  exactlv  expressed  by  covenant,  since  it  is 
not  of  the  nature  ox  a  mutual  compact  between  equals. 
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(See  chap.  vii.  22.)  The  position  is  chiefly  defended 
by  two  arguments : — (1)  verse  16,  being  a  general 
maxim,  gives  no  intelligible  sense  in  regard  to  a 
covenant,  but  is  easy  and  natural  as  applied  to  a  will. 

(2)  A  Greek  word  used  in  verse  17,  where  the  liternl 
translation  is  **  over  (the)  dead,"  cannot  be  used  of 
sacrifices  of  slain  animals,  but  of  men  only.  This,  we 
believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  on  the  one  side ; 
and  it  may  be  fully  acknowledged  that,  if  verses  16, 17 
stood  alone,  and  if  they  were  written  of  Gi^ntile  rather 
than  Jewish  usage,  the  case  would  be  very  strong.  As 
it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  difficulties 
which  this  interpretation  brings  with  it  are  beyond 
comparison  more  serious  than  those  which  it  removes. 
(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  New  Testament  passages  the  meaning 
covcTiant  must  be  assigned.  By  many  high  authorities 
these  verses  are  considered  to  contain  the  only  excep- 
tion. (2)  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  extremely  common, 
both  for  the  covenants  of  God  and  for  compacts 
between  man  and  man.    (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  22  . 

(3)  The  application  of  diaththt  in  this  Epistle  rests  ou 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  usage,  the  key  passage 
being  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34,  quoted  at  length  in  chap.  viii. 
With  that  quotation  this  passage  is  linked  by  the 
association  of  diaihike  with  Mediator  in  verse  15  and 
chap.  viii.  6,  and  with  ''the  first"  in  verse  15  and 
in  chaps,  viii.  13  and  ix.  1.  (4)  In  the  verses  which 
f  oUow  this  passage  the  meaning  covenant  must  certainly 
return,  as  a  comparison  of  verse  20  with  the  verse  of 
Exodus  which  it  quotes  (chap.  xxiv.  8)  will  show. 
(5)  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  "  death  "  has  appeared 
in  verse  15,  but  it  is  the  death  of  a  sin-offering ;  and 
there  is  no  natural  or  easy  transition  of  thought  from 
an  expiatory  death  to  the  death  of  a  testator.  And 
yet  tne  words  which  introduce  verses  16  and  18 
("  For  "  and  "  Wherefore  ")  show  that  we  are  following 
the  course  of  an  argument.  (6)  Though  to  us  verse  16 
may  present  a  very  familiar  thought,  we  must  not 
forget  that  to  Jews  disipositions  by  will  were  almost 
altogether  unknown.  Were  it  granted  that  a  writer 
might  for  illustration  avail  himself  of  a  second  mean- 
ing which  a  word  he  is  using  might  happen  to  bear, 
this  liberty  would  only  be  taken  if  by  that  means 
familiar  associations  could  be  reached,  and  the  argu- 
ment or  exhortation  could  be  thus  urged  home.  In  an 
Epistle  steeped  in  Jewish  thought  such  a  transition 
as  that  suggested  would  be  inexplicable.  There  are 
other  consKferations  of  some  weight  which  might  be 
added ;  but  these  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
even  if  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  should  prove 
serious,  we  must  not  seek  to  remove  them  by  wavering 
in  our  rendering  of  diatheJce  in  these  verses.  We  ' 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  true  translation  of  verses 
16, 17,  must  be  the  following : — For  where  a  covenant 
is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought  in  the  death  of 
the  covenanter.  For  a  covenant  is  of  force  when  there 
hath  been  deaih  (literally,  over  the  dead) ;  for  hath  it 
ever  any  strength  while  the  covenanter  liveth  ?  In 
verse  15  we  have  seen  the  two-fold  reference  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  As 
High  Priest  He  has  offered  Himself  as  a  sin-offering 
to  cleanse  the  conscience  from  dead  works ;  the  same 
offering  is  also  looked  on  as  a  ransom  redeeming  from 
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HEBREWS.  IX. 


Blood  of  the  Covenant. 


liveth.  ™  Whereupon  neither  the  first 
testament  was  dedicated^  without  blood. 
(19)  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every 
precept  to  all  the  people  according  to 
the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and 


3  Or,  purptr. 
I  Or,piiri/l€d. 


of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet*  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book,  and  all  the  people,  <^>  saying.  This 
is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which 
Grod  hath  enjoined  unto  you.    ^^i)  More- 


the  penalty  of  past  transgressions ;  and,  still  by  means 
of  His  death,  He  has,  as  Mediator,  established  a  new 
covenant.  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My 
blood  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  It  is  this  very  thought  which 
the  writer  proceeds  to  develop :  a  covenant  cannot  be 
established  without  death — cannot  exist  at  alL  That 
amongst  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans  alike  cove- 
nants were  confirmed  by  sacrifice  we  need  not  pause 
to  prove ;  of  this  usage  we  have  the  earliest  example 
in  Gren.  xv.  In  such  sacrifices,  again,  there  is 
*' brought  in,"  or  assumed  the  death  of  him  who 
makes  the  covenant.  There  will  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
difl&culty  in  accepting  this  as  a  maxim.  The  conflict 
of  opimou  really  begins  when  we  ask  in  what  manner 
this  IS  assumed.  The  usual  answer  is,  that  the  death 
of  victims  is  emblematic  of  the  punishment  which  the 
contracting  parties  imprecated  on  themselves  if  they 
should  break  their  compact.  It  may  have  been  so 
amougst  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  though  this  is  doubt- 
ful.* Amongst  the  Jews,  however,  the  analog  of 
their  general  sacrificial  system,  in  which  the  victim 
represented  the  offerer,  renders  such  au  explanation 
very  improbable.  As  to  the  precise  idea  implied  in  this 
representation,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty. 
It  has  been  defined  in  two  opposite  ways.  In  the  death 
of  the  victim  each  contracting  party  may  be  supposed 
to  die  either  as  to  the  future^  in  respect  of  any  power 
of  altering  the  compact  (the  covenant  shall  be  as  safe 
from  violation  through  change  of  intention  as  if  the 
covenanter  were  removed  by  death) ;  or  as  to  the  past, 
to  the  former  state  of  enmity  each  is  now  dead.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  argument  to  decide  such  a 
question  as  this.  The  only  material  points  are,  that  a 
covenant  must  be  established  over  sacrifices,  and  that 
in  such  a  sacrifice  "  the  death  of  him  that  made  the 
covenant "  must  in  some  manner  be  "  brought  in  "  or 
assumed.  There  remains  only  the  application  to  the 
particular  covenant  here  spoken  of.  if  this  be  taken 
as  made  between  God  and  man,  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesns  in  man's  stead  ratified  the  covenant  for  ever, 
the  former  state  of  separation  being  brought  to  an  end 
in  "  the  reconciliation "  of  the  gospel.  The  peculiar 
character  of  verse  15,  however  (see  above),  seems  rather 
to  suggest  that,  as  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  High  Priest 
and  sacrifice,  so  He  is  both  the  Author  of  the  covenant 
and  the  sacrifice  which  gives  to  it  validity.  In  this  case 
we  see  represent/ed  in  His  sacrifice  the  death  of  each 
"  covenanter."  (The  transition  from  "  Mediator  *' 
to  Giver  of  the  covenant  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  the  other  interpretation  requires — a  transition 
from  a  mediator  of  a  testament  to  a  testator.)  There 
are  minor  points  relating  to  details  in  the  Greek  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  Of  the  two  arguments 
quoted  above,  the  former  has,  we  hope,  been  fully  met  ; 
though  (it  may  be  said  in  passing)  it  would  be  easier 
to  give  up  verse  16  as  a  general  maxim,  and  to  regard 
it  as  applying  only  to  a  covenant  between  Gk)d  and 
sinful  man,  than  to  divorce  the  whole  passage  from  the 

•  See  Mr.  Wratislaw's  very  intercstinar  note  in  his  "  Notes 
and  Dissertations,"  pp.  155, 156.  The  whole  subject  is  very  care- 
fully treated  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  hj  Professor  Forbes, 
of  Aberdeen. 
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context  by  changing  "  covenant "  into  "  will."  One 
point  of  interest  must  not  be  omitted.  There  ai*e 
coincidences  of  expression  'mth  Ps.  L  5  which  make 
it  very  probable  that  that  Psalm,  memorable  in  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
distinctly  in  the  writer's  mind.  This  comparison  is 
also  of  use  in  the  explanation  of  some  expressions  in 
the  original  of  these  two  verses. 

(18)  Whereupon.— Better,  Wherefore  not  even  has 
the  first  (covenant)  been  dedicated  (or,  inaugurated) 
without  blood,     (See  Ex.  xxiv.  6 — 8.) 

(i»)  Every  precept. — Or,  commandment.  See 
Ex.  xxiv.  3;  where  we  read  that  Moses  ''told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judg- 
ments." These  he  wrote  in  a  book  (verse  4),  and  this 
"book  of  the  covenant "  (verse  7)  he  "read  in  the 
audience  of  the  people."  The  contents  would  probably 
be  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  laws  of  Ex.  xx. 
22— xxiii.  33. 

Of  oalves  and  of  goats.— In  Exodus  (verse  5)  we 
read  of  "  burnt  offerings  "  and  of  "  peace  offerings  of 
oxen."  The  "  goats  "  may  be  included  in  the  burnt 
offerings;  for  though  Jewish  tradition  held  that  a 
goat  was  never  sacrinced  as  a  burnt  offering,  Lev.  i.  10 
is  clear  on  the  other  side.  It  is  possible  that  **  the 
calves  and  the  goats  "  may  be  only  a  general  expression 
for  "  the  sacrificial  victims."    (See  verse  12.) 

With  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop.— 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  there  is  no  mention  of  these  details,  but 
similar  notices  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, where  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  for  purification 
is  described  (Ex.  xii.  22;  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6;  and  Num. 
xix.  6, 17, 18).  The  water  (itself  an  emblem  and  means 
of  cleansing)  was  designed  to  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  puri- 
fying fluid.  The  "  scarlet  wool "  may  have  been  used 
to  bind  the  hyssop  to  the  stick  of  cedar- wood,  which 
was  the  instrument  of  sprinkling.  The  precise  notioee 
in  the  Law  forbid  us  to  doubt  that  each  of  these 
substances  had  a  definite  symbolical  meaning,  but  to  as 
the  subject  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Both  the  book  and  all  the  people.— The  Greek 
is  more  emphatic :  both  the  book  itself  and  aU  the 
people.  The  latter  fact  alone  is  mentioned  in  Exodos 
(verse  8).  The  sprinkling  of  the  book  of  the  covenant 
may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view.  It  may 
depend  either  on  the  same  principle  as  the  (later) 
sprinkling  of  the  Tabernacle  (verse  22),  and  the  "  re- 
conciling "  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Holy  Place  (Lev. 
xvi.  20)  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  or  on  the  symbolism 
of  the  covenant  as  noticed  above  (verses  15 — 17).  In 
the  latter  case  we  must  suppose  that,  as  the  blood  was 
di^^ded  into  two  portions  (Ex.  xxiv.  6)  in  token  of 
the  two  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  part  **  cast  upon 
the  altar,"  the  book  of  the  covenant  was  associated  with 
the  altar  as  representing  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 

(20)  The  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined 
unto  you, — Better,  the  covenant  which  Ood  com" 
mended  in  regard  to  you,  "  Commanded,"  see  chap, 
viii.  6 :  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  "  covenanted." 

(21)  He  sprinkled  with  blood.—Bather,  he 
sprinkled  in  like  m/inner  with  the  blood.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  word  rendered  '*  in  like  manner  "  (foond 
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HEBEEWS,  IX. 


Tlie  Hecuverdy  Satictua/n^ 


over  he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
ministry.  <^^  And  almost  all  things 
are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and 
without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission. (23)  II  y^^g  therefore  necessary 
that    the    patterns   of   things    in    the 


heavens  should  be  purified  with  these ; 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with 
better  sacrifices  thjm  these.  <**>  For 
Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the 
figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  it- 
self, now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 


in  the  Bishops'  Bible, "  likewise,"  and  in  other  versions) 
should  have  oeen  overlooked  in  the  Authorised  version. 
The  incident  here  mentioned  belongs,  of  course,  to  a 
later  date.  It  is  not  expressly  recorded  in  Scripture, 
but  is  related  by  Josephus  (Ant,  iii  8,  §  6) ;  and,  apart 
from  internal  probability,  might  almost  be  concluded 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  In  fhc. 
zL  9 — 15  we  read  of  the  divine  injunction  that  Moses 
should  put  the  anointing  oil  not  only  upon  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  their  garments,  and  the  altar,  but  also  upon 
the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels.  In  Lev.  viii.  10—12  is 
recorded  the  fulfilment  of  this  command ;  but  in  tiie 
later  verses  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that  the  altar 
was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
(verse  15),  and  that  Moses  sprinkled  Aaron  and  his  sons 
and  their  garments  with  "  the  anointing  oil  and  the 
blood  which  was  upon  the  altar."  ManiSstly  we  may 
infer  that  the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels  were  included 
in  the  latter  ceremonv.  Whatever  was  connected  with 
the  covenant  which  Grod  made  with  His  people  must  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood,  which  at  once  typified  purifi- 
cation (verses  14,  24),  and  ratified  the  covenant  (verses 
15, 17). 

m  And  almost  all  things.— The  meaning  of  the 
word  "  almost,''  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek,  is  rather,  **  One 
may  almost  lay  down  the  rule,"  "  One  may  almost  say." 
What  foUows,  in  both  parts  of  the  verse,  is  a  general 
saying,  modified  by  these  introductory  words.  And 
one  may  almost  say— according  to  the  Law,  all  things 
are  cleansed  in  blood,  and  apart  from  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  forgiveness.  To  the  first  rule  an 
exception  is  found  in  the  various  purifications  by  water 
or  by  fire  (see  Num.  txxi.  22 — 2A) ;  to  the  second  in  the 
remarkable  law  of  Lev.  v.  11 — 13.  The  expression 
''  in  blood  "  is  used  because  springing  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  was  in  figure  a  surrounding 
with,  or  inclusion  within,  the  punfying  element.  On 
"  cleansed "  (chap.  i.  3)  the  best  comment  is  found  in 
Lev.  xvi.  19,  30;  on  "forgiveness,"  in  the  words 
which  in  Lev.  iv.  are  repeatecD^  (verses,  20,  26,  31,  35) 
used  of  the  effect  of  the  sin  oftering,  "  it  shall  be  for- 
given him."  The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  founded 
on  Lev.  xvii.  11.  By  "  shedding  of  blood  *'  we  must 
probably  understand  the  slaying  of  the  animal,  rather 
than  the  pouring  out  of  the  dIomI  by  the  altar  (Lev.  iv. 
34,  et  al.)    With  these  words  compare  Luke  xxiL  20. 

(23)  The  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.— 
Bather,  the  tokens  (chap.  viii.  5)  of  the  things  in  the 
heavens.  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  a  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  sacred  historv,  which  related  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  will,  and  showed  therefore 
what  was  "  necessary."  But  the  real  stress  lies  on  the 
second  part.  The  whole  may  be  paraphrased  thus: 
**  Whilst  then  it  is  necessary  that  what  are  but  tokens 
of  the  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  cleansed  with 
these  things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  should  be  cleansed  with  better  sacrifices 
than  these."  The  meaning  of  "  these  things  "  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  verse  19  (the  various  instruments 
of  purification),  or  in  verse  13  (the  two  sin  offerings 
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there  spoken  of) ;  but,  from  the  prominence  given  io 
repetition  in  the  following  verses,  the  plunu  seems 
rather  to  mean  with  these  sacrifices  repeated  from  time 
to  time.  The  common  thought  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
verse  appears  to  be  (as  in  verse  21)  that  everything  re- 
lating to  the  covenant  of  God  with  sinful  man  must  be 
brought  under  the  symbol  of  expiation,  without  which 
he  can  have  no  part  in  that  covenant.  The  "  heavenly 
things  **  are  not  defiled  by  sin ;  but  the  true  heavenly 
sanctuaiy  cannot  be  entered  by  man,  the  new  fellowship 
between  God  and  man  "  in  heavenly  places  "  cannot  be 
inaugurated,  till  the  heavenly  things  themselves  have 
been  brought  into  association  with  the  One  atoning 
sacrifice  for  man. 

Better  sacrifLoes. — Here  again  the  use  of  the 
plural  is  remarkable.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the 
studious  generality  in  the  terms  of  this  verse.  To 
"  these  things"  the  natural  antithesis  is  "better  sacri- 
fices." That  in  the  ministiT  of  the  true  High  Priest 
there  was  a  presentation  of  but  one  sacrifice  is  not 
assumed  here,  because  it  is  to  be  strongly  brought  out 
below  (verses  25,  26). 

(24)  For  Christ  is  not  entered.— Better,  For 
Christ  did  not  enter  into  a  holy  place  made  with  hands, 
of  like  pattern  to  the  true  (or,  real)  holy  place.  In  the 
second  part  of  verse  23  the  two  thoughts  were  the 
"  heavenly  things  themselves  "  and  "  better  sacrifices." 
Of  these  the  first  is  taken  up  here;  the  second  in 
verses  25,  26.  That  verse  was  general :  this  sets  forth 
the  actual  fact.  "  For  the  sanctuary  into  which  Christ 
entered  is  not  a  copy  or  a  token  of  the  things  in  the 
heavens,  but  heaven  itself."  "  Of  like  x>*ttem,*'  see 
chap.  viiL  5 ;  "  the  true,"  chap.  viii.  2 ;  **  into  heaven 
itself,"  chap,  viii  I. 

Now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us. — Better,  now  to  be  made  manifest  before  the  face 
of  God  for  vs.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  words 
continue  the  contrast  between  the  true  High  Priest 
and  the  high  priest  on  earth.  On  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment t^e  nigh  priest  came  before  what  was  but  a 
^mbol  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  he  caused  the  Holiest 
Place  to  be  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense  before 
he  entered  with  the  blood  of  the  offering.  He  did  not 
dare  to  delav  his  return,  even  by  prolonging  his  prayer, 
lest  he  should  **  excite  terror  in  Israel.''  In  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  the  "High  Priest  is  made  manifest  before  tile 
face  of  God.  (Comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  20.)  Three  different 
words  in  these  verses  (24,  26,  28)  are  in  the  Authorised 
version  rendered  by  the  same  word  "appear":  "to 
make  manifest,"  "to  manifest,"  "to  appear,"  may 
serve  as  renderings  which  shaU  keep  in  mind  the 
difference  of  the  words.  The  form  of  the  Greek  verb 
might  seem  to  imply  a  single  appearance  only  ;  by  the 
added  word  "  now  "  the  writer  corrects,  or  rather  en- 
larges, the  thought,  and  shows  that  the  true  meaning  is 
a  manifestation  which  is  both  one  and  unceasing. 
With  emphasis  he  places  at  the  close  the  words  whicn 
indicate  "the  people"  whose  High  Priest  He  has 
become.  As  in  chap.  viii.  1  his  language  was  "  we  have 
such  a  High  Priest,"  and  in  chap.  ix.  14,  "  shall  purge 
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His  Second  Coining  for  Salvatioru 


God  for  us  :  <^^  nor  yet  that  lie  should 
offer  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year 
with  blood  of  others ;  ^^>  for  then  must 
he  often  have  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world :  but  now  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to 


put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
<27)  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judg- 
ment :  (28)  go  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation. 


our  conscience ; "  so  here,  it  is  on  our  behalf  that  Christ 
is  manifested  nnto  God, 

(25)  Nor  yet  that  he  should— i.e.,  Nor  yet  {did 
He  enter  into  heaven)  that  He  may  offer  Hinnseif  often. 
The  connection  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  the 
hwt  Note.  The  **  offering  "  which  is  here  in  thought 
does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  sin- 
offerings  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  blood  m  the  Holiest  Place.  In  this  really 
consisted  the  presentation  of  that  sacrifice  to  Grod. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  here  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  where  we  read  of  the 
high  priest's  entering  the  Holy  Place  (i.e.,  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  see  Note  on  verse  2)  '*with  blood  not  his  own," 
and  by  the  argument  of  verse  26. 

(36)  For  then  must  he  often  have  suffered. 
— ^The  repeated  presentation  of  Himself  to  (jrod 
most  imply,  as  a  necessary  condition,  a  repeated 
**  suffering  "  of  death ;  as  the  high  priest's  offering  of 
the  blood  of  expiation  in  the  Holiest  Place  implied  the 
previous  sacrifice  of  the  victim.  The  writer's  point  of 
view  is  the  time  when  "Christ  entered  into  heaven 
itself."  In  speaking  of  the  repeated  "suffering" 
(Luke  xxiv.  26,  46,  et  aZ.),  he  marks  the  limita  within 
which  it  must  lie,  reaching  back  to  the  **  foundation  of 
the  world."  The  expression  in  the  second  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  converse  of  this :  looking  forward  from 
the  "  foundation  of  the  world,"  through  all  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  human  history  until  the  Incarnation,  he 
writes,  "  Now  once  at  the  end  of  the  world  " — "  at  the 
consummation  of  the  ages  " — ^hath  Christ  "  been  mani- 
fested." The  words  "  consummation  of  the  age  "  occur 
five  times  in  St.  Matthew's  (xospel — chaps,  xiii.  39,  40, 
49;  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  20.  (See  the  Notes.)  The  phrase 
here  is  more  expressive  still.  The  history  of  all  pre- 
ceding ages  was  a  preparation  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Christ  ("  who  venly  was  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these 
last  times"  (literally,  (d  the  end  of  the  times),  1  Pet.  L 
20 ;  all  subsequent  history  develops  the  results  of  that 
Dumifestation.  A  similar  thought  is  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  words  "  the  fulness  of  the  seasons  "  (Eph.  i.  10), 
''  the  fulness  of  the  time "  ((jraL  iv.  4).  (See  further 
the  Note  on  chap.  i.  2.) 

To  put  away  sin  by  the  saorifloe  of  Him- 
self.— Literally, /or  the  anntdling  of  sin  through  His 
sacrifice.  The  word  which  in  chap.  vii.  18  was  used 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  command  relating  to  the  line 
of  earthly  priests,  is  here  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
the  power  and  abolition  of  the  results  of  sin.  As  in 
the  manifestation  before  the  face  of  God  we  see  the 
proof  that  the  goal  which  the  human  high  priest  failed 
to  reach  had  l^n  attained,  so  these  words  proclaim 
full  deliverance  from  g^t  and  penalty,  and  from  the 
hold  of  sin  itself — a  deliverance  which  the  sin-offering 
could  but  express  in  figure. 

(27)  And  as  it  is  appointed  .  •  .—More  literally, 
And  as  there  is  laid  up  for  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
this  judgment,  Man's  ifte  and  works  on  earth  end  with 
death :   what  remains  b  the  result  of  this  life  and 


these  works,  as  determined  by  Grod's  "judgment." 
Man  does  not  return  to  die  a  second  time.  That  some 
few  have  twice  passed  through  death  does  not  affect 
the  general  law.  The  emphatic  word  "  once  "  and  the 
special  design  of  the  verse  are  explained  by  the  words 
which  follow. 

(28)  So  Christ  was  once  offered.— The  ordinary 
translation,  dividing  the  verse  into  two  similar  portions, 
fails  to  show  where  the  emphasis  really  lies.  The  two 
members  of  the  verse  correspond  to  each  other,  point 
by  j)oint,  with  remarkable  distinctness ;  but  the  first  is 
clearly  subordinated  to  the  second.  "So  the  Christ 
also,  having  been  once  offered  that  He  might  bear  the 
sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time  apart  from 
sin  to  them  that  wait  tor  Him  unto  salvation."  It  is 
important  to  notice  that,  not  only  is  there  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  two  members  of  this  verse,  but 
there  is  a  similar  relation  between  this  verse  as  a  whole 
and  verse  27.  In  that  were  presented  two  cardinal 
points  of  the  historv  of  sinful  man ;  in  this  the  main 
outlines  of  the  Beaeemer's  work.  Each  verse  deals 
first  with  the  present  world,  and  secondly  with  "  the 
last  things."  The  two  verses,  taken  togetner,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  argument  by  the  word 
"once."  Christ  wiU  not  "suffer"  often.  He  has 
been  manifested  once,  to  accomplish  by  one  act  the 
"  annulling  "  of  sin  (verse  26).  And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  lot  of  man,  who  must  die  once,  and  but  once 
(verses  27,  28).  But  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this 
correspondence  ?  Do  the  words  simply  mean  that,  as 
the  Christ  was  man,  so  it  was  laid  up  for  Him  to  die 
but  oncep  Or  may  the  connection  of  thought  be 
expressed  thus  ? — ^The  work  of  redemption  is  so  ordered 
as  to  correspond  to  the  course  of  man's  history:  as 
man  must  die  once,  and  what  remains  is  the  judgment 
which  he  must  abide,  so  the  Christ  has  died  once,  and 
what  remains  is  His  return  for  judgment — ^a  judgment 
which  He  Himself  administers,  givmg  salvntion  to  His 
people.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  former 
thought  is  absent  from  the  words  (which  are  sufficiently 
general  to  include  both),  but  certainly  the  second  is 
Ine  more  important.  If  now  we  return  to  verse  28,  it 
will  be  seen  Qiat  the  words  "  having  been  once  offered  " 
in  the  first  member  are  answered  by  '^ shall  appear" 
in  the  second ;  "  to  bear  sins,"  by  "  apart  from  sm  .  .  . 
unto  salvation ; "  and  "  of  many,"  by  •*  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him."  Li  verses  14,  25,  the  writer  spoke  of 
Christ  as  offering  Himself,  hero  as  "having  been 
offered ;  "  so  in  Eph.  v.  2  we  read  that  He  "  delivered 
Himself  up  for  us,"  but  in  Bom.  viii.  32  that  Grod 
"  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,"  and  in  Bom.  iv.  25, 
"  who  was  deliverea  up  for  our  offences."  The  words 
which  follow  are  taken  (with  a  slight  change)  from 
Isa.  liii.  12,  "  and  He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  These 
words  clearly  involve  sacrificial  imagery.  "What  is 
signified  is  not  directly  the  removal  of  sin  (as  in  the 
different  words  of  John  i.  29) ;  but,  as  on  the  animal  to 
be  slain  the  sins  of  the  offerer  were  in  figure  laid,  and 
the  death  which  followed  signified  the  death  which 
the  offerer  had  deserved,  so,  with  an  infinite  extension 
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The  Saerifiees  of  the  Law 


HEBREWS,  X. 


unable  to  take  away  Sin, 


CHAPTER  X.  — (1)  For  the  law 
Chap.  X.  1-18.  hsLYing  a  shadow  of  good 
The     repeated  things    to    COme,   and   not 

w*ThfoSe«ie  very  image  of  the 
Sacrifice  which  things^  Can  never  with 
takes  away  sin.  those  sacrifices  which  they 
offered  year  by  year  continually  make 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect.     <^>  For 


then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to 
be  offered?  because  that  the  wor- 
shippers once  purged  should  have 
had  no  more  conscience  of  sins. 
<^^  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a 
remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every 
year.  <*>  For  ii  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 


of  meaning,  are  the  words  here  applied.  It  is  certainly 
no  mere  accident  that  the  writer,  thus  availing  himseft 
of  the  prophet's  words,  speaks  of  the  Christ.  In 
eontrast  with  the  one  SuJfferer  are  the  "  many  "  whose 
sins  are  borne  (comp.  chap.  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  28). 
When  the  Christ  shall  appear  the  second  time,  it  shall 
be  '* apart  from  sin" — no  longer  bearing  sin,  but 
''separate  from  sinners"  (chap.  vii.  26).  Of  the 
judgment  which  He  shall  pass  upon  "  the  adyersaries  " 
(chap.  X.  27)  this  verse  does  not  speak,  but  only  of  His 
appearing  to  His  own  people,  wno  "wait  for  Him." 
llus  expressive  word,  again  and  again  used  by  St.  Panl 
(see  Note  on  Bom.  yiii.  19)  to  describe  the  attitude  of 
Christ's  people  upon  earth  towards  their  Lord  (PhiL  iii. 
20;  1  Cor.  i.  7)  and  His  salvation  (Rom.  viii.  23,  25), 
is  here  applied  to  all  who  love  His  appearing.  By 
these  "  He  shall  be  seen  "  as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2).  The 
last  words  "unto  salvation"  declare  the  purpose  of 
His  appearing,  in  a  form  which  at  once  recalls  the 
teaching  of  earlier  verses  in  the  Epistle  Tchap.  t.  9 ; 
vii.  26),  and  especially  verse  12  of  this  cnapter,  and 
which  brings  to  mind  the  name  of  Him  for  whom  we 
wait,  the  Saviour  (PhiL  iii.  20). 


The  latter  part  of  the  ninth  chapter  was  an  expansion 
of  verses  11,  12.  In  particular,  verses  23 — 2i8  have 
been  occupied  with  the  theme,  "Christ  entered  onoe 
for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  having  won  eternal  redemp- 
lion."  The  repeated  offerinfi^  presented  by  the  high 
priests  have  been  contrasted  with  the  sacnfice  which 
He  has  offered.  To  this  thought  the  opening  verses  of 
this  chapter  attach  themselves,  explaining  more  fully  the 
inefficacv  of  the  one,  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  other. 
Gradually  the  main  thoughts  of  the  ^recedin^  chapters 
are  gathered  up,  and  the  last  and  chief  division  oi  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  is  brought  to  a  close  in  verse  18. 

(1)  A  shadow  of  good  things  to  oome.— These 
words  have  already  come  before  us ;  the  "  shadow  "  in 
chap,  viii  5,  and  "the  good  things  to  come"  in  the 
oirdinary  reading  of  chap.  ix.  11. 

Not  the  Tory  image.-  The  antithesis  is  hardly 
what  we  should  have  eiroected.  The  word  "  image  *' 
18  indeed  consistent  with  the  very  closest  and  most 
perfect  likeness ;  but  why  is  the  contrast  to  "shadow  " 
expressed  by  a  word  which  cannot  denote  more  than 
likeness,  ana  not  by  a  reference  to  the  thin^  them- 
selves? The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  "good  things  to  come,"  the  law 
coald  not  be  conceived  of  as  having  the  things  them- 
selves ;  but  had  it  possessed  "  the  very  image  "  of  them, 
a  representation  so  perfect  might  have  b^n  found  to 
bring  with  it  equal  efficacy. 

Can  neyer  with  those  saorifloes.— It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  Greek  text  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  verse.  With  the  ordinary  reading  the  general 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  tliat  which  theAuthorised 
version  represents,  "For  the  law  .  .  .  can  never  .  .  . 


make  perfect."  The  better  MSS.,  however,  read  "  they 
can,"  a  change  which  introduces  some  irregularity  of 
construction:  the  pronoun  **they"  must  probably  in 
this  case  be  understood  of  the  priests.  Tftie  order  of 
the  Greek  is  also  very  peculiar.  Two  translations  of 
the  verse  (with  the  changed  raiding)  may  be  given : 
(1)  "They  can  never  with  the  same  sacrifices  year  by 
year  whien  they  offer  continually  make  them  that  draw 
nigh  perfect."  (2)  "They  can  never  year  by  year,  by 
the  same  sacrifices  which  they  offer  continually,  make 
them  that  draw  nigh  perfect."  The  difference  between 
the  two  renderings  will  be  easily  seen.  The  former 
makes  the  whole  sentence  to  relate  to  the  annual 
sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  gives  to  "  con- 
tinually "  almost  the  same  meaning  as  "  year  by  year." 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  is  that  by  the  annual  sacri- 
fices, which  are  the  same  as  those  which  the  priests  are 
offering  for  the  people  day  by  day  (for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  did  not  in  itself  differ  from  the 
ordinaiy  sin  offering),  they  cannot  make  the  worshippers 
perfect.  The  latter  translation  agrees  best  with  the 
original,  and  conveys  a  very  striking  thought.  It  is- 
open,  however,  to  a  very  serious  objection — that  it 
separates  the  verse  into  two  incongruous  parts.  That 
annual  sacrifices  not  different  in  kind  from  the  sin 
offerings  which  were  presented  day  by  day  (and  which 
the  very  institution  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  declared  to 
be  imperfect)  could  not  bring  to  the  worshippers  what 
they  needed,  is  an  ixnportant  argument ;  but  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  first  words  of  the  verse.  Hence, 
though  the  Greek  does  not  very  readily  yield  the  former 
tran^tion,  it  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  With  the 
expression  "  them  that  draw  nigh  "  or  "  approach  "  (to 
Grod)  comp.  chap.  vii.  26,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 
On  "  make  perfect "  see  chaps,  vii.  11 ;  ix.  9. 

(2)  Pop  then.— Better,  otherwise.  The  very  repeti- 
tion of  the  annual  ceremonial  was  a  testimony  to  its 
imperfection.  The  idea  of  repetition  has  been  very 
strikingly  brought  out  in  verse  i. 

Once  purged. — Better,  because  the  worshippers, 
having  been  once  cleansed,  would  have  no  more  con- 
sciousness  of  sins.  "  Worshippers,"  not  the  same  word 
as  in  verse  1,  but  similarly  used  in  chap.  ix.  9,  14; 
xii.  28  (Phil.  iii.  3,  et  al,) :  in  chap,  viii  5 ;  xiii.  10,  it  is 
applied  to  priestly  service. 

w  There  is  a  remembrance.— Better,  a  remem- 
brance of  sins  is  made  year  by  year.  In  each  of  the 
three  prayers  of  the  high  priest  (see  chap.  v.  3)  for 
himself  and  his  house,  for  the  priesthood,  for  the 
people,  he  made  special  acknowleagment  of  sin.  "I 
have  sinned,  I  and  my  house  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  : 
Tby  p^ple  have  done  perversely.'* 

w  This  verse  explains  those  which  precede.  No  in- 
consistency  really  belonged  to  these  sacrifices  and  thia 
ceremonial,  though  so  often  repeated;  for  it  was  im- 
possible  that  any  such  sacrifice  should  really  remove 
sin.  The  offering  was  necessary,  and  it  answered  its 
purpose;  but  it  could  not  remove  the  necessity  for 
another  and  a  better  offering. 
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Sacrifices  and  Offenngs 


HEBEEWS,   X. 


Thou  tvotddeat  noL 


away  sins.  <*)  Wherefore  when  he 
cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me:^ 


1  Or.  thott  hatt  fit- 
ted me. 


In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for 
sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  ^^^  Then 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  wiD, 


(5)  Wherefore. — ^That  is,  on  account  of  this  power- 
lossness  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

He  saith. — Christ,  in  the  prophetic  word  of  Scrip- 
ture. Though  not  directly  mentioned  here.  He  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  whole  context  (chap.  ix.  25—28). 
The  words  which  follow  are  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xl.  6— 
8,  and  agree  substantially  with  the  LXX.,  except  that 
in  Terse  7  a  word  of  some  importance  is  omitted  (see 
the  Note  there).  The  LXX.,  ^ain,  is  on  the  whole  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text :  one  clause 
only  (the  last  in  this  verse)  presents  difficulty.  Par- 
ticular expressions  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur :  the 
C)ral  meaning  and  application  of  the  psalm  must 
receive  attention.  Xike  Ps.  1.  and  11.  (with  some 
verses  of  Ps.  bdx.),  Ps.  xl.  is  remarkable  for  its  antici- 
pation of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  i.  11 — 17; 
Jer.  vii.  21;  Hos.  vi.  6;  Mic.  vi.  6 — 8;  et  al.)  on  one 
point,  the  inferior  worth  of  ceremonial  observances 
when  contrasted  with  moral  duties.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  psalm  is  David's,  as  the  inscription  relates,  and 
that  its  key-not-e  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  22) :  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  de- 
light in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying 
(hterally,  hearkening  to)  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold, 
to  obey  (literally,  to  hear)  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  The  first  part  of  the  psalm 
is  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance 
from  peril.  David  has  learned  the  true  mode  of  dis- 
pla3ring  gratitude,  not  by  offerings  of  slain  animals,  but 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  wilL  So  far  does  the  latter  excel 
the  former,  so  truly  is  the  sacrifice  of  will  in  accordance 
with  the  Mrill  of  God,  that  the  value  of  the  legal  offer- 
ings is  in  comparison  as  nothing.  There  is  in  all  this 
no  real  slighting  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  (see  Jer.  vii. 
21 — ^28),  but  there  is  a  profound  appreciation  of  the 
superiority  of  spiritual  service  to  mere  ritual  ob- 
servance. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  quotation  rests 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  first  chapter. 
The  psalm  is  certainly  not  Messianic,  in  the  sense  of 
being  wholly  predictive  like  Ps.  ex.,  or  directly  typical 
like  Ps.  ii.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  resembles 
2  Sam.  vii.  (See  the  Note  on  chap.  i.  5.)  As  there, 
after  words  which  are  quoted  in  this  Epistle  in  reference 
to  Christ,  we  read  of  David's  son  as  committing  iniquitv 
and  receiving  punishment;  so  in  this  psalm  we  read, 
"  Mine  iniquities  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head." 
David  comes  with  a  new  perception  of  the  true  will  of 
Grod,  to  offer  Him  the  service  in  which  He  takes 
pleasure.  And  yet  not  so— for  such  service  as  he  can 
offer  is  itself  defective;  his  sins  surround  him  yet  in 
their  results  and  penalties.  Hence,  in  his  understand- 
ing and  his  offering  of  himself  he  is  a  type,  whilst  his 
sinfulness  and  we&ness  render  him  but  an  imperfect 
type,  of  Him  that  was  to  come.  Such  passages  as  these 
constitute  a  distinct  and  very  interesting  division  of 
Messianic  prophecy.  We  may  then  thus  trace  the 
principle  on  which  the  psalm  is  here  applied.  Jesus 
came  to  His  Father  with  that  perfect  offering  of  will 
and  self  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  best  impulses 
of  the  best  of  the  men  of  God,  whose  inspired  utter- 
ances the  Scriptures  record.  The  words  of  David,  but 
partially  true  of  himself,  are  fulfilled  in  the  Son  of 
David.  Since,  then,  these  words  describe  the  purpose 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
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standing  the  introductory  words,  "when  He  cometh 
into  the  world,  He  saith; "  or  the  seventh  verse,  where 
we  read,  "Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will."  When 
David  saw  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  he  thus  came 
before  Qod ;  the  purpose  of  Jesus,  when  He  received 
the  body  wMch  was  the  necessary  instrument  for  human 
obedience,  finds  its  full  expression  in  these  words. 

Saoriflce  and  offering. — The  correejsonding 
Hebrew  words  denote  the  two  divisions  of  offerings,  as 
made  with  or  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

But  a  bod7  hast  thou  prepared  me.— Rather, 
bid  a  body  didst  Thouprepare  fir  me.  Few  discrep- 
ancies between  the  LX A.  and  the  Hebrew  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  that  which  these  >rords  present.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist  are,  "In  ki orifice  and  offering 
Thou  hast  not  delighted:  ears  hast  Vhou  digged  for  me.'' 
As  in  SamueFs  words,  already  referred  to  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  psalm,  sacrifice  is  contrasted  with  hear- 
ing and  with  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  l?hou  hast  given  me  the  power 
of  hearing  so  as  to  obey.  A  channel  of  communication 
has  been  opened,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  God's 
true  will  can  reach  the  heart,  and  excite  the  desire  to 
obey.  All  ancient  Greek  versions  except  the  TiXy. 
more  or  less  clearly  express  the  literal  meaning.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  translators  of  the  LXX. 
had  before  them  a  different  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  preferable  to  that  which  is  found  in  our  present 
copies.  This  is  very  unlikely.  Considering  the  general 
principles  of  their  translation,  we  may  with  greater 
probability  suppose  that  they  designed  merelv  to  express 
the  general  meaning,  avoiding  a  nteral  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  metaphor  which  seemed  harsh  and  abrupt. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  the  Psalmist  as  acknow- 
ledging that  Grod  had  given  him  that  which  would  pro- 
duce obedience;  and  to  this  (they  thought)  would 
correspond  the  preparation  of  a  body  whidi  might  be 
the  instrument  of  rendering  willing  service.  If  the 
present  context  be  carefully  examined,  we  shall  see 
that,  though  the  writer  does  afterwards  make  reference 
(verse  10)  to  the  new  words  here  introduced,  they  are 
in  no  way  necessary  to  his  argument,  nor  does  he  lay 
on  them  any  stress. 

(6)  Burnt  offerings.— Better,  whole  burnt  offer- 
ings. These  (which  were  the  symbol  of  complete  con- 
secration) are  not  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  except  in 
this  verse  and  verse  8. 

Thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.— Better  (for  con- 
formity with  the  preceding  clauses).  Thou  hadst  no 
pleasure. 

(7)  Lo,  I  come.— Rather,  Lo,  I  am  come— I  am 
here.  The  original  meaning  of  the  following  words  is 
not  quite  certam.  The  Hebrew  admits  of  two  render- 
ings. (1)  Then  I  said,  Lo,  I  am  come !  in  the  roll  of 
the  Book  it  is  prescribed  unto  me ;  (2)  Then  I  said, 
Lo,  I  am  come  with  the  roll  of  the  Book  that  is  written 
concerning  me.  The  "roll  of  the  Book"  is  the  roll 
containing  the  Divine  Law.  The  next  clause  is  quite 
distinct  in  construction:  "I  delight  to  do  Thv  will* 
O  God;  yea,  Thy  law  is  withm  my  heart.'*  Hie 
omission  of  the  words  ''  I  delight,"  alters  the  connection 
of  the  words;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the 
Hebrew  verses  are  condensed,  their  meaning  is  exactly 
preserved. 
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HEBEEWS,  X. 


to  do  Thy  Win,  0  Godr 


O  God.  <®>  Above  when  he  said,  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  and  burnt  offerings  and 
offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not, 
neither  hadst  pleasure  therein;  which 
are  offered  by  the  law;  (®>  Then  said  he, 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He 
taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.     <^®>  By  the  which 


will  we  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.  <"^  And  every  priest 
standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which 
can  never  take  away  sins :  ^^^  but  this 
man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right 


(8)  Above  when  he  said.— Better,  Whereas  he 
saiih  above ;  or,  as  we  mieht  express  it,  **  Saying  at  the 
outset,"  "  Setting  out  witn  saying."  In  the  following 
words  the  best  MSS.  have  the  plural,  "  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  and  whole  burnt  offerings  and  (sacrtfic^)  for 
sin.*'  The  change  from  singular  to  plural  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Uiought  of  verses  1—4,  the  repetition 
of  sacrifices. 

Which  are  offered  by  the  law.— Rather,  such 
as  are  offered  according  to  law.  The  change  from 
***  the  law  "  to  "  law  "  seems  intentional,  as  if  the  writer 
had  in  thought  the  contrast  between  any  external  law  of 
ritual  and  a  principle  of  inward  obedience. 

(9)  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come.— Bather,  then 
hath  he  said,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  wiU,  The  words 
**  O  Grod  "  are  not  in  the  true  text,  but  have  been  acci- 
dentally  repeated  from  verse  7. 

He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.- It  is  important  to  inquire 
how  this  is  done,  first  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  the 
psalm,  then  as  the  words  are  used  of  Jesus.  David, 
perceiving  that  that  which  God  seeks  is  the  subjection 
uf  man's  will,  refuses  to  rest  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law.  No  one  will  think  that  burnt  offering  or  gift  or 
sacrifice  for  sin  was  henceforth  at  an  end  for  him :  the 
confession  of  his  iniquities  (verse  12)  implied  a  recourse 
to  the  appointed  means  of  approach  to  God  :  even  the 
sacrifices  themselves  were  taken  up  into  the  service  of 
obedience.  But  to  the  symbols  shall  be  added  the  con- 
secration and  the  sacrifice  of  praise  (Ps.  1.  23)  which  they 
typified.  The  application  to  the  Saviour  must  be  inter- 
preted by  this  context.  In  making  these  words  His 
own.  He  declares  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  to  be  in 
themselves  without  virtue ;  Jehovah  seeks  them  not  from 
Him,  but,  having  prepared  a  human  body  for  Him, 
seeks  only  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  But  included  in 
that  will  of  Qod  was  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  for 
the  world ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  His  i)erf ect 
surrender  of  Himself  that  gave  completeness  to  that 
offering.  His  death  was  at  once  the  antitype  of  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  consummation  of  the  words, 
"  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  Hence,  in  say- 
ing, "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will"  (that  which  Qod 
has  really  willed),  He  taketh  away  the  sacrifices  of 
slain  animals  that  He  may  establish  the  doing  of  God's 
will.  That  such  sacrifices  as  were  formerly  offered  are 
no  longer  according  to  Qod*s  pleasure  follows  as  an 
inference  from  this. 

(10)  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanotifled.— 
Better,  In  which  wUl  we  have  been  sanctified.  In  the 
last  verse  w'e  read  of  that  which  Jesus  established — 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  Grod.  He  did  that  will  when 
He  offered  the  sacrifice  of  His  perfect  obedience — 
"  obedience  as  far  as  death  "  (Phil.  ii.  8).  In  this  will 
of  Grod  which  He  accomplished  lies  our  sanctification, 
effected  "  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.".  In  chap.  ix.  14  the  eflScacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  the  conscience  is  con- 
trasted with  the  power  of  the  offerings  of  the  law  to 
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*'  sanctify  in  regard  to  cleanness  of  the  flesh  : "  here 
the  real  sanctification  is  joined  with  "  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  word  "body"  lies  a 
reference  to  verse  8,  where  the  body  is  looked  on  as  the 
instrument  of  obedient  service  (comp.  Bom.  xii.  1) ;  but 
the  word  "offering"  still  preserves  its  sacrifidal 
character,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  the  presentation 
of  the  body  of  the  slain  victim.  (Comp.  chap.  xiiL  11). 
As  this  offering  has  been  presented  ''once  for  all" 
(chaps,  vii.  27 ;  ix.  12),  so  "  once  for  all "  has  the  work 
of  sanctification  been  achieved. 

W  The  last  was  a  verse  of  transition.  NaturaUy 
following  from  and  completing  the  previous  argument, 
it  leads  in  the  words  "  once  for  all "  to  a  new  tnought, 
or  rather  prepares  the  wa^  for  the  resumption  of  a 
subject  to  which  in  an  earher  chapter  marked  promi- 
nence was  given.  If  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  true 
High  Priest  has  been  accomplished  "  once  for  all,"  such 
ministry  remains  for  Him  no  longer  (verses  12 — 14). 
Here,  then,  the  writer  brings  us  ba<i  to  chap.  viii.  1, 2-- 
to  that  which  he  there  declared  to  be  the  crowning  point 
of  all  his  words. 

And  every  priest.— Some  ancient  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions read  "  high  priest,"  but  the  ordinary  text  is  in  all 
probability  correct.  (With  the  other  reading  the  work 
of  the  pnests  in  their  daily  ministrations  is  ascribed 
to  the  high  priest,  whose  representatives  they  were.) 
Hitherto  Uie  thought  has  rested  almost  entirelv  on  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement;  there  is  therefore 
new  significance  in  the  contrast  between  Jesus  and 
"  every  priest "  in  all  His  ministrations.  On  "  standeth  " 
see  the  Note  on  chap.  viii.  1.  The  accumulatiou  of 
words  which  point  to  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  the 
offerings  of  the  law  (verse  l)-is  very  noteworthy.  The 
last  words  point  to  verse  4. 

(12)  But  this  man.— Rather,  but  JTe.-  In  the  main 
this  verse  is  a  combination  of  chaps,  vii.  27  (ix.  26)  and 
viii.  1.  One  addition  is  made,  in  tne  words, "  for  ever." 
These  words  (which  occur  in  three  other  places,  chaps, 
vii.  3 ;  X.  1, 14)  are  by  many  joined  with  what  precedes, 
by  others  with  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, "  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  different  editions  of 
our  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  (Epistle  for  Good  Friday) 
are  divided,  some  (including  the  earliest)  having  a 
comma  at  the  word  "  ever,"  others  at  "  sins."  In  most 
of  our  earlier  English  versions  the  construction  adopted 
was  shown  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words.  Thus 
Tyndale  has, "  sat  him  down  for  ever ; "  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  "is  set  down  for  ever."  Coverdale  (following 
Luther)  is  very  clear  on  the  other  side:  "when  He  had 
offered  for  sins  one  sacrifice  which  is  of  value  for  ever." 
Most  modem  commentators  seem  to  adopt  the  latter 
view  ("  for  ever  sat  down  "),  but  hardly,  perhap,  with 
sufficient  reasoi).  The  analogy  of  verse  14  is  distinctly 
on  the  other  side ;  and  the  Greek  phrase  rendered  "  for 
ever"  is  more  suitablv  applied  to  the  offering  of  a 
sacrifice  than  to  the  tiiought  id  the  following  words. 
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Remission  ofSins^ 


hand  of  God;  ^^^^  from  henceforth  ex- 
pecting till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool.  <i*>  For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified.  <^*^  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  is  a  witness  to  us :  for  after  that 
he  had  said  before,  ^^^^  This  is  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will    put    my  laws    into  their    hearts. 


1  Or,  IXberty. 


and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them ; 
<i7>  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more."  <^®>  Now  where 
remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more 
offering  for  sin. 

<i»)  Having  therefore,  chap.  x.  19- 
brethren,  boldness^  to  39.  Exhorta- 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  f^a^tn^^sf^n 
blood  of  Jesus,  (**>  by  a  new  faith  and  good 
and  living  way,  which  he  ^o^ts- 


The  contrast  to  verse  11  is  strongly  marked.  The 
sacrificial  work  has  been  performed,  and  the  High 
Priest  no  longer  "  standeth  ministering."  The  woms 
**  sat  down  "  (Fs.  ex.  1)  add  to  the  priestly  imagery  that 
of  kingly  state. 

(18)  Expecting. — This  word  belongs  to  the  contrast 
jnst  mentioned.  He  does  not  minister  and  offer  His 
sacrifice  again,  but  waits  for  the  promised  subjection  of 
His  foes.  Once  before  in  this  context  (chap.  ix.  28)  our 
thought  has  been  thus  directed  te  the  future  consum- 
mation. There  it  consists  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  "  them  that  wait  for  Him ; " 
here  it  is  He  Himself  who  is  "waiting,"  and  the  end  is  the 
attainment  of  supreme  dominion.     (See  chap.  i.  3, 13.) 

(1-*)  No  repetition  of  His  offering  is  needed,  for  by 
one  offering  He  hath  brought  all  unte  "  perfection,"  and 
that  **for  ever."  In  chap.  vii.  11  we  have  read  that 
**  perfection  "  did  not  come  through  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood or  through  the  law  (verse  19);  the  object  of 
man^s  hopes  and  of  all  priestly  service  has  at  last  been 
attained,  since  through  the  "  gpreat  High  Priest "  "  we 
draw  nigh  to  GJod"  (chap.  vii.  19).  In  this  is  involved 
salvation  te  the  uttermost  (chap.  viL  25).  The  last 
word  of  this  verse  has  occurred  before,  in  chap.  ii.  11. 
As  was  there  explained,  it  literaUy  means  those  who  are 
being  sanctified^  all  those  who,  from  age  to  age,  through 
ffdth  (verse  22)  receive  as  their  own  that  which  has  been 
procured  for  all  men. 

(15)  Whereof.— Better,  And  the  Holy  Ghost  also 
beareth  witness  unto  us.  The  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in 
Scripture  (chap.  iii.  7 ;  ix.  8) — the  Scripture  quoted  in 
chap.  viii.  8 — 12 — ^beareth  witness. 

After  that  he  had  said  before.— Bather,  after  He 
hath  said.    The  word  "  before  "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

(16)  I  will  put  my  laws.— Bather,  pi«Min<^  my  laws 
vpon  their  heart,  upon  their  mind  also  will  I  write 
them.  The  first  part  of  the  quotation  (chap.  viii.  8,  9, 
10  in  part)  is  omitted,  and  also  some  later  lines  (the 
last  words  of  verse  10  and  the  whole  of  verse  11  in 
chap.  viii.).  In  the  remainder  we  notice  some  variations, 
which  prove  that  the  writer  is  not  aiming  at  verbal 
agreement  with  the  original  passage,  but  is  quoting 
the  substance  only.    (See  the  Note  on  chap.  viii.  10.) 

(17)  Every  reader  must  feel  that  as  these  verses  stand 
in  the  Authorised  version  the  sense  is  imperfect.  The 
words  "after  He  hath  said  before"  (verse  15)  imply 
**  then  He  saith,"  or  similar  words,  at  some  point  in 
the  verses  which  follow.  Our  translators  did  not 
attempt  to  complete  the  sense ;  for  the  marginal  note 
("  some  copies  have.  Then  he  saith.  And  their  ")  found 
in  ordinary  editions  was  added  at  a  later  date.*    By 

•  From  Dr.  Scrivener's  "  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  ** 
(p.  xxxiJ.)  we  learn  that  the  note  was  added  by  Dr.  Paris  in 
the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1762.  Dr.  Scrivener  adds :  **  probably 
from  the  Pniloxenian  Syriac  version,  then  just  becoming 
known." 
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many  commentaters  it  is  believed  that  the  words  "  saith 
the  Lord  "  (verse  16)  are  intended  as  the  completion 
of  the  sentence,  so  that  no  supplement  is  needed.  ,This^ 
is,  we  think,  very  improbable.  As  it  is  the  last  part 
of  the  quotation  that  is  taken  up  here,  it  is  at  the 
beginning  of  this  verse  that  the  explanatory  word* 
must  come  in:  "  Then  He  saith,  And  their  sins  and  their 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  This  we  have 
seen  te  be  the  crowning  promise  of  the  new  covenant 
of  which  Jesus  is  the  Mediator.  When  these  words 
were  first  quoted  (chap.  viii.  12),  some  important  points- 
in  the  argument  were  still  untouched.  Now  the  firm 
basis  of  the  promise  has  been  shown,  for  the  covenant  haa 
been  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  blessinga 
He  has  won  for  men  are  eternal  (chap.  ix.  15, 12). 

(18)  Now  where.— Rather,  But  where  remission  (or 
forgiveness,  see  chap.  ix.  22)  of  these  is,  there  is  no 
longer  offering  for  sin.  Here  the  argument  reaches  its 
triumphant  close. 

At  this  point  we  enter  on  the  last  great  division 
of  the  Epistle  (chaps,  x.  19— xiii.  25),  which  is  occupied 
with  earnest  exhortation,  encouragement  to  perseverance 
alternating  with  solemn  warning  against  apostasy. 
The  first  section  of  this  main  division  extends  to  th& 
end  of  this  chapter. 

W  The  exhortation  which  here  begins  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  chap.  iv.  14—16.  Ite  greater  fulness  and 
expressiveness  are  in  accordance  with  the  development 
in  the  thought. 

Therefore.— The  chief  thoughte  taken  up  are  those 
expressed  in  chap.  ix.  11,  12.  The  word  "boldness" 
has  occurred  in  chap.  iii.  6 ;  iv.  16.    (See  the  Notes.) 

By  the  blood  of  Jesus.— Better,  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  for  the  meaning  probably  is,  "  Having  therefore 
boldness  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  entering  into  the 
Holy  (t.e.,  the  Holiest)  Place."  It  is  not  that  we  enter 
"with  the  blood,"  as  tlie  high  priest  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (chap.  ix.  25) :  no  comnarison  is  made  between 
Christ's  people  and  the  Jewisn  high  priest.  But  as 
when  he  entered  within  the  veil  the  whole  people 
symbolically  entered  in  ^th  him,  so  do  we  enter  with 
our  High  rriest,  who  "  by  means  of  His  own  blood  " 
entered  for  us  (and  as  our  "  Forerunner,"  chap.  vi.  20) 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  In  that  through, 
which  He  entered  we  have  our  "  boldness  to  enter." 

(20)  By  a  new  and  living  way.— Better,  by  ^e 
way  which  He  dedicated  (or  inav>guraied)  for  us,  a  new 
and  living  way.  This  way  was  opened  to  us  by  Him ; 
in  it  we  follow  Him.  For  Him,  the  way  into  the 
HoHest  led  through  the  veil,  His  flesh.  As  the  veil 
concealed  from  the  high  priest  the  place  of  Grod^s 
presence,  which  he  could  enter  only  by  passing  through 
the  veil ;  so,  although  in  His  earthly  life  Jesus  dwelt 
in  the  presence  of  Grod,  yet  as  our  representative  Ho 
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hatli  consecrated^  for  us,  through  the  veil, 
that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  ^^i)  and  having 
an  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God ; 
^>  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  jfrom  an  evil  conscience, 
-and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water. 
<®>  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
4)UT  &ith  without  wavering ;  (for  he  is 


vvMde,  i  faithful  that  promised;)  <^>  and  let  us 
consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto 
love  and  to  good  works:  ^^s)  not  for- 
saking the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ; 
but  exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching. 
(26)  -poT  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we 
have   received   the   knowledge  of   the 


<?onld  not  enter  the  heayenly  sanctoftry  until  He  had 
passed  through  and  out  of  His  life  of  flesh  (see  duup. 
ix.  11).  There  is  probably  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
rending  of  the  Temple  veil  in  the  hour  when  Jesus  thus 
passed  throujBi^h  the  rent  veil  of  His  flesh.  This  way  is 
new  (chap.  ix.  8,  12),  it  is  living,  for  in  truth  this 
*'  way"  is  living  union  with  Christ  (John  xiv.  6). 

(21)  An  high  priest.-~The  Greek  words  properly 
sienify  a  great  priest  (oomp.  chap.  iv.  14),  which  is  one 
of  the  names  by  which  the  high  priest  is  frequently 
designated,  both  in  the  Hebrew  (Lev.  xxL,  et  al.),  and  in 
the  LXX.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  writer  should 
here  make  use  of  a  new  word  in  the  place  of  that  which 
has  occurred  so  frequently.  But  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believine  that  the  language  of  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  S^echariah  (vi  11 — 13)  is  here  before  his  mind.  In 
the  preceding  verses  ^12-— 14)  he  has  used  words  which 
united  saoeraotal  ana  kingly  imagery;  and  it  would 
be  remarkable  if  this  did  not  lead  his  thought  to  that 
prophecy.  On  the  head  of  Joshua,  "  the  gi^ai  priest " 
(2iech.  vL  11),  are  placed  crowns  of  sil?er  and  gold  in 
token  of  rojal  dignity :  then  follows  thepredi<Sion  of 
Him  of  whom  J(»hua  was  the  lype.  '*  He  shall  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord :  and  He  shall  bear  the  fflory, 
And  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  His  throne ;  and  He 
shall  be  a  priest  upon  His  throne."  In  the  verse 
before  us  are  combined  several  of  the  characteristic 
thoughts  of  that  passage— the  great  priest,  the  priestly 
ruler,  the  house  of  God.  The  last-mentioned  wordEs 
are  repeatedly  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
both  in  the  Irentateuch  and  in  later  books,  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  of  Qod,  In  chap,  iii  6  (to  which 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  here)  the  meaning  is  en- 
laiged,  but  only  so  that  under  "the  house"  is  idso 
comprised  the  hotuehold  of  God.  Here  the  two 
thoughts  are  combined.  Into  the  house  of  God  we  may 
enter;  over  it  Jesus  rules  as  "  the  great  Priest."  The 
family  of  God  subject  to  His  rule  includes  the  whole 
community  of  "  the  people  of  Qod  "  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth. 

(22)  i^t  us  draw  near.— See  verse  1 ;  also  chaps,  iv. 
16;  vii.  25;  xi.  6. 

With  a  true  heart.— "  True,"  the  word  used  in 
chaps,  viii.  2,  ix.  24,  a  real — t.e.,  a  sincere  heart.  As 
in  chap.  vi.  we  read  of  "full  assurance,"  or  rather, 
"  fulness  of  hope,"  so  here  of  fulnese  of  faith.  With- 
out  this  there  could  be  for  us  no  **  living  way  "  (verse 
20)  for  entering  into  the  holiest  place.  The  thought 
of  the  whole  verse  connects  itseu  with  the  priestly 
character  of  those  who  are  the  people  of  God  (Ex.  xix. 
6 ;  Bev.  i.  5,  6).  It  is  as  priests  that  they  enter  the 
house  of  God,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  atonement 
(chwps.  xii.  24 ;  ix.  14 ;  Lev.  viii  30;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  with 
all  defilement  washed  away  (Lev.  viii.  6).  "  Sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience : "  that  is,  freed  by  means  of 
the  "  sprinkling "  from  a  conscience  defiled  by  guilt. 
In  the  last  words  there  is  a  clear  allusion  to  baptism, 


as  the  symbol  of  the  new  life  of  purity  (Eph.  v.  26; 
Tit.  iii  5;  1  Pet.  iii.  21). 

(^)  In  this  verse  again  we  have  the  characteristio 
words  of  earlier  exhortations :  *'  hold  fast "  (chap.  iii.  6, 
14) ;  "  profession,"  or,  rather,  coi^ession  (chaps,  iii  1 ; 
iv.  14). 

Of  our  ftdth.— This  rendering,  apparently  found 
in  no  earlier  English  version,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
oversight  on  the  part  of  our  translators.  The  true 
reading  is  "  of  the  hope  "  (chap.  vi.  11,  18, 19).  The 
two  foUowing  words  must  be  joined  with  '^  confession," 
'Met  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  the  (Christian) 
hope  80  that  it  waver  not."  This  ho^  "  maketh  not 
ashamed  "  (Rom.  v.  5),  for  the  promise  is  sure. 

(^)  Gradually  the  writer  passes  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  individual  (verses  19,  20)  to  the  mutual 
duties  of  members  of  a  community.  Possibly  he 
knew  that  amongst  those  whom  he  addresses  there 
had  existed  "  provocations  "  that  did  not  tend  towards 
brotherly  love.  The  strict  meaning  may  simply  be— 
let  us  take  note  of  one  another,  to  stimulate  one  another 
to  good  works ;  but  in  the  result,  if  not  in  the  expres- 
sion, is  included  the  converse  thought,  **  that  we  may 
ourselves  be  thus  provoked." 

(25)  As  the  manner  of  some  is.— Some  members 
of  this  community,  it  would  seem,  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
of  the  *'  synagogue  "  (the  Greek  word  here  used  seems 
to  allude  to  this  technical  name,  and  yet  intentionally 
to  avoid  it)  and  the  Church,  was  such  as  to  permit 
them  to  avoid  close  intercourse  with  Christians  and 
direct  association  with  Christian  assemblies.  This 
neglect  was  the  first  step  towards  i^stasy. 

Exhorting. — Better,  encouraging,  (Comp.  chap, 
xii.  12.) 

The  day  .—See  1  Cor.  iiL  IS—"  the  day  shall  deckre  " 
every  man's  work.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  "the  day 
of  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  v.  2);  "the  day  of  Christ^* 
(PhiL  i  10).  The  words  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
(Matt.  xxiv. ;  Luke  xvii.)  had  enabled  all  who  were 
willing  to  hear  to  understand  "  the  signs  of  the  times." 
As  the  writer  gave  these  warnings,  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  kingdom,  bringing 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem  ^Matt.  xvi.  SS),  was  dose  at 
hand — ^that  day  which  is  distinctly  presented  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  type  of  His  final  coming. 

(28)  For.— The  connecting  links  are  the  thought  of 
the  consequences  to  which  such  sinful  neglect  (verse  25) 
may  lead,  and  the  awful  revelation  of  judgment  which 
the  final  day  will  bring.  Even  more  clearly  than  in 
chap.  vi.  4—^  the  state  described  is  one  of  wilful  and 
continued  sin,  which  is  the  result  and  the  expression  of 
apostasy  from  Christ.  It  is  not,  "  If  we  fall  undei* 
temptation  and  commit  sin ; "  but,  "  If  we  are  sinning 
wilfully."  The  descriptive  words  are  few  as  compareil 
with  those  of  the  former  passage,  but  they  teach  the 
same  lesson.    Not  merely  the  *^  knowledge "  but  the 
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No  more  Sacrifice  for  Sins. 


HEBEEWS,  X. 


Tlie  Lord  sImU  judge  His  People^ 


truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  <^^  but  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
<28)  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three 
witnesses:  ^^^  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 


aDeat8ias;Rom. 
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counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace?  (^>  For  we  know  him 
that  hath  said.  Vengeance  belongeth  unto 
me,  I  will  recompense,*  saith  the  Lord. 
And  again.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people.  <^*>  It  is  a,  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
^^^  But  call  to  remembrance  the  former 


"  full  knowledge  "  (Rom.  i.  28)  of  the  truth  has  been 
received  by  those  to  whom  the  writer  here  makes 
reference ;  they  have  been  "  sanctified  in  the  blood  of 
the  covenant "  (yerse  29).  For  such  **  there  remaineth 
no  longer  a  sacrifice  for  sins  :  "  that  offering  of  Jesus 
which  they  deliberately  reject  has  abolished  all  the 
earlier  sacrifices.  The  observances  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism,  which  had  been  full  of  meaning  whilst  they 
l>ointed  to  Him  that  was  to  come,  have  lost  all  their 
virtue  through  His  coming.  Nay  more :  for  such  sin 
as  this,  the  sin  of  knowing  and  wilful  rejection  of  the 
only  Sin  offering,  Qod  has  provided  no  other  sacrifice. 
In  its  general  significance  ttiis  passage  does  not  differ 
from  chap.  yi.  4—6.     (See  the  Notes. J 

(27)  But  a  certain  fearful  looking  for.— Better, 
But  a  fearful  awaiting  of  judgment,  and  a  jealousy  of 
fire  thai  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  For  Chnst^ 
**  waiting  "  servants  the  thought  of  "  judgment "  is  lost 
in  that  of  "  salvation  "  (chap.  ix.  27, 28) ;  i^  these  sinners 
nothing  is  left  but  tne  awaiting  of  judgment.  The 
next  words  are  a  partial  quotation,  or  an  a^ptation,  of 
Isa.  xxvi.  11 :  "  Let  them  see  (and  be  ashamed)  the  zeal 
for  the  people;  yea,  fire  shall  devour  Thine  adver- 
saries."  (The  Greek  translation  gives  the  second 
clause  correctly,  but  not  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence.) In  the  prophetic  imfi|fery  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  is  but  the 
other  aspect  of  His  zeal  or  jealousy  for  His  people. 
This  imagery  was  familiar  to  every  Hebrew;  and  no 
words  could  show  more  powerfully  than  these  that  to 
forsake  Christ  for  Judaism  was  (not  to  join,  but)  to 
abandon  "the  people  of  Gk)d."  For  such  apostates 
there  remaineth  the  zeal,  the  jealous  wrath,  of  a  devour- 
ing fire.    (Comp.  chap.  xii.  29 ;  Mai.  iv.) 

(28)  He  that  despised  Moses'  law.— Bather,  A 
man  that  hath  set  at  nought  a  law  of  Moses  dieth  wUh' 
out  pity  before  two  or  three  witnesses.  The  reference  is 
to  Dent.  xvii.  2 — 7,  the  last  words  being  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  verse  6  in  that  section.  There  the  subject  is 
apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  the  worship  of  idols.  That 
sin  which,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  had  in  ancient 
time  robbea  Israel  of  the  name  of  Ciod's  people  is 
tacitly  nlaoed  by  the  side  of  the  sin  of  those  who  for- 
sake Christ.  It  will  be  seen  how  impressively  tiie 
thought  of  the  last  verse  is  maintained  in  this. 

(29)  Shall  he  be  thought  worthy.— Better,  shaU 
fie  be  accounted  (or,  judged)  worthy,  by  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  when  "the  Day"  shall  come.  In  the  act  of 
apostasy  the  sinner  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn  Him  to  whom 
belong  this  highest  Name  (chap.  i.  1^4);  and  the 
principle  of  this  act  becomes  the  principle  of  the  whole 
succeeding  life.  That  ** blood"  by  which  the  new 
covenant  was  established  (chap.  ix.  15 — 17) — ^the  blood 
in  which  he  himself  had  received  the  sanctification 
which  the  law  could  not  give — ^he  has  esteemed  an  un- 
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holy  thing.  There  is  no  medium  between  highest 
reverence  and  utter  contumely  in  such  a  case:  tO' 
those  who  did  not  receive  Jesus  as  Lord  He  was  a 
deceiver  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  and  one  who  deserved  to  die. 
Hath  done  despite.— Hath  treated  with  outrage 
and  insult  the  Spirit  of  whose  gifts  he  had  been  par- 
taker (chap.  vi.  4),  for  "grace"  returning  arrogant 
scorn. 

(30)  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will 
recompense.— This  quotation  from  Deut.  xxxiL  35^ 
completely  preserves  the  sense  of  the  original  words, 
"  To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recommence,"  whilst 
departing  from  their  form.  The  LXx.  shows  still 
wider  mvergence,  neglecting  entirely  the  emphasis- 
which  rests  on  the  words  '*  to  Me,"  It  is  therefore 
very  remarkable  that  this  quotation  is  given,  in  exactly 
the  same  form,  in  Bom.  xii.  19.  As,  however,  the  wordb 
"I  will  recompense"  are  found  in  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Targums  (that  of  Onkelos)  it  is  very  possible 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  there  adopted  a  form  already 
current  amongst  the  Jews.  (See  Note  on  Rom.  xii.  19.) 
If  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  coin- 
cidence in  this  place.  But,  even  if  this  supposition  ia 
^thout  foundation,  and  the  saying  in  this  form  was 
first  used  in  Eom.  xii.  19,  is  there  any  real  cause  for 
wonder  if  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  in  a  single  instance 
reproduces  ihe  Apostle's  words  ?  It  should  oe  observed 
that  the  words  "  saith  the  Lord"  must  be  omitted  from 
the  text,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

The  Lord  shcQl  judge  his  people.— This,  again,, 
is  a  quotation,  and  from  the  same  chapter  (Deut.  xxxii. 
36).  If  the  context  of  the  original  passage  be  examined, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  uie  meaning  of  the  words. 
As  in  Ps.  xliii  1,  cxxxv.  14,  '*  to  judge,"  as  here  used, 
signifies  to  maintain  the  ri^ht  of  one  who  is  exposed  to 
wrong.  "  The  Lord  shall  jndge  His  people"  (see  verso 
27)  when  He  shall  appear  to  establish  their  cause  bv 
taking  vengeance  on  His  enemies  and  theirs.  With 
what  impressive  force  would  the  quotations  in  this 
section  (verses  27,  28,  30)— ^ifEering  widely  in  form, 
but  presenting  a  very  striking  agreement  in  their 
meanmg — ^fall  on  the  ears  of  readers  familiar  from 
childhood  ^th  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ! 

(31)  The  living  Gk)d.— As  in  chaps,  iii.  12 ;  ix.  14. 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  writer's  words  is  "  a  Living 
God ; "  and  a  reference  to  the  first  of  these  passages 
(and  to  chap.  iv.  12)  will  show  clearly  what  is  their 
force  in  this  place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Deut.  xxxii.,  from  which  he  has  been  quoting,  is  still  in 
his  thought.  See  verse  40—"  I  lift  up  my  hand  to 
heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever." 

(32)  In  the  last  six  verses  the  writer  has  enforced  his 
exhortation  by  an  appeal  to  the  danger  of  falling  away 
and  the  fearful  consequences  of  uniaithf ulness.  From 
warning  he  now  turns  to  encouragement,  as  in  chap.  vi. ; 
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The  Fight  of  Afflictions. 


HEBEEWS,  X. 


llie  Recompence  of  Reward, 


days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illumi- 
nated, ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions;  (^>  Partly,  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazingstock  both  by  reproaches 
and  afflictions;  and  partly,  whilst  ye 
became  companions  of  them  that  were 
so  used.  <^)  For  ye  had  compassion  of 
me  in  my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the 


spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  your- 
selves that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance.  ^^  Cast 
not  away  therefore  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward. 
(36)  Yor  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that, 
after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye 
might  receive  the  promise.     ^^^  For  yet 


And  here,  as  there,  he  thankfully  recalls  the  earlier 
proofs  which  his  readers  had  given  of  their  Christian 
constancy  and  love.  Let  them  call  to  mind  and  ever 
keep  in  remembrance  what  the  grace  of  Qod  had  already 
enabled  them  to  eudnre.  (Comp.  2  John  8).  As  Theo- 
phylact  has  said,  he  bids  them  imitate,  not  others, 
bat  themselres. 

Illuminated. — Better,  enlightened.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  word  used  in  the  parallel  verse,  chap.  vi.  4 
(see  !Note). 

Fight  of  affliotionB.— Bather,  conflict  ofmfferings; 
for  the  last  word  has  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  ii.  ^,  10)  as* 
sociations  too  sacred  to  be  lost.  The  former  word  (akin 
to  that  used  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Tim.  ii  5  of  the  contests 
in  the  public  games)  recalls  the  intense  straggles  of  the 
contending  athletes;  it  occnrs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  Comp.  PhU.  L  27,  iv.  3;  (Phil.  i.  30 ;  CoL 
i.  29,  iL  1 ;  1  Tim.  vL  12;  chap.  xiL  L)  This  straggle 
they  had  manfully  endured. 

(&)  Whilst  ye  were  made  a  g^azingBtock.— 
Literally,  being  exposed  in  the  theatre  (see  the  Notes 
on  Acts  xix.  W;  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  xv.  32).  Here  also  it  is 
probable  that  the  word  has  only  a  figuratiye  sense. 

Whilst  ye  became  companions.— Better,  having 
become  sharers  toith  them  that  thtu  lived — ^that  lived 
amidst  "reproaches  and  afflictions."  Not  "com- 
panions "  only  had  they  been,  but  sharers  of  the  lot  of 
their  persecuted  brethren,  both  by  ^mpathy  and  by 
voluntary  association  with  their  susermgs. 

(34)  s*or  ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my 
bonds. — Bather  (according  to  the  true  reading  of  the 
Greek),  for  ye  had  sym^aihy  toith  them  that  were  in 
bonds  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  3,  '*  Kemember  them  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them  ").  The  change  of  reading 
is  very  important  in  connection!  with  the  question  of 
authonhip.    (See  the  Introduction,) 

And  took  joyltdly.— Better,  and  accepted  with 
joy  the  spoiling  of  your  possessions.  In  the  spirit  of 
Matt.  V.  12  (Acts  V.  41 ;  2  Cor.  xiL  10),  they  accepted 
persecution  not  with  "patience  and  long  suffering" 
only,  but  **  with  joy"  (CoL  i  11).  The  rendering  " pos- 
sessions "  is  necessary  because  a  similar  word  0*  sub- 
stance" in  the  Authorised  version)  will  immeaiately 
occur.  In  the  last  clause  two  remarkable  changes  in 
the  Greek  text  are  made  necessaiT  by  the  testimony  of 
our  best  authorities.  The  words  "in  heaven"  must 
certainly  be  removed ;  they  are  omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  are  evidently  an  explanatory  comment  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  For  the  reading,  "  in 
yourselves,"  there  is  hardly  any  evidence  whatever. 
The  MSS.  are  divided  between  two  readings,  "  your- 
selves **  and  "  for  yourselves ; "  the  former  Imving  also 
the  support  of  the  Latin  and  Coptic  versions.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  we  must  read  **  yourselves ; "  and  the 
most  probable  translation  will  now  be,  perceiving  thai 
ye  have  vow  own  selves  for  a  better  possession  and  one 
that  abiaeth.  They  had  been  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  of  the  man  who  snuns  the 
world  and  loses  himself  (Luke  ix.  25),  and  of  tiiose  who 
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win  their  souls  by  their  endurance  (Luke  xxi.  19) ;  so  iu 
verse  39  the  writer  speaks  of  **  the  gaining  of  the  soul." 
Thus  trained,  they  could  accept  with  joj  the  loss  of 
possessions  for  the  sake  of  Cnrist,  perceiving  that  in 
Him  they  had  received  themselves  as  a  possession,  a 
better  and  a  lasting  possession.  (It  would  be  possible 
to  render  the  clause,  ^  knowing  that  ye  vourselves  have 
a  better  possession,"  &c. ;  but  the  parallelism  of  verse 
39  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  former  view  of  the 
words  is  correct.) 

(35)  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence. 
— Bather,  Cast  not  away  therefore  yowr  boldness,  seeing 
it  hath  a  great  recompence.  To  "  cast  away  boldness '* 
is  the  opposite  of  "  nolding  fast  the  boldness  of  the 
hope  "  (chap.  iii.  6) ;  the  one  belongs  to  the  endurance 
of  the  faithful  servant  (verses  32,  36),  the  other  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  man  who  draws  back  (verse  38).  This 
verse  and  the  next  are  closely  connected :  Hold  fast 
vour  boldness,  seeing  that  to  it  belongs  great  reward ; 
hold  it  fast,  for  '*  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved."    On  the  last  word,  "  recompence,"  see  chap.  ii.  2. 

(86)  Patience — i.e.,  brave,  patient  endurance  (see 
the  Note  on  chap.  vi.  12).  The  general  strain  of  the 
exhortation  in  that  chapter  (verses  9 — ^20)  closely  re- 
sembles these  verses. 

That,  after  ye  have  done  ...  ye  might.— 
Better,  that,  having  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive 
the  promise.  To  ao  the  will  of  God  (chap.  xiii.  21)  is 
the  necessary  condition  for  receiving  the  promised 
blessing  and  reward  (see  chap.  xL  39) ;  for  both  "  en- 
durance "  is  necessary.  In  tnese  words  we  have  an 
echo  of  Matt.  vii.  21,  where  our  Lord  sums  up  His 
requirements  from  those  who  call  themselves  His  in 
words  which  express  the  purpose  of  His  own  life  (verses 
7,  9 ;  John  iv.  34). 

(37)  The  connection  is  this:  "Ye  have  need  of  en- 
durance "  for  "  the  end  is  not  yet "  (Matt.  xxiv.  6) ;  ye 
shall  "  receive  the  promise,"  for  the  Lord  shall  surely 
come,  and  that  soon. 

A  little  while.— Bather,  a  very  little  while.  The 
en>ression  is  remarkable  and  unusual ;  it  is  evidently 
taken  from  Isa.  xxvL  20 — "  Come  my  people  .  .  .  hide 
thyself  for  a  little  moment  until  the  indignation  be  over- 
past." The  subject  of  this  passage,  from  which  the 
one  expressive  phrase  is  taken,  is  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  "to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for 
their  iniquity ;  **  in  **  a  little  moment "  shaU  the  indig- 
nation consume  His  foes,  then  will  He  give  deliverance 
to  His  people.  Even  this  passing  reference  would 
serve  to  call  up  before  the  mind  of  we  Hebrew  readers 
the  solemn  associations  of  the  prophecy — ^the  promised 
salvation,  the  awful  judgment. 

And  he  that  shall  come  will  come.  —  Bather, 
He  thai  cometh  will  come  and  will  not  tarry.  In  this 
and  the  next  verse  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  takes  up  a 
passa^,  Habak.  ii.  3, 4,  which  occupies  a  venr  important 

flace  m  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  i.  17 ;  Gal.  iii 
1),  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Note  on  chap.  vi.  1), 
in  the  later  Jewish  teaching.    St.  Paul's  citations  are 
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The  Just  slioU  live  hy  Faitlu 


HEBREWS,   XI. 


Let  him  not  draw  back. 


a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  <^)  Now 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  any 
man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him.     ^^^  But  we  are  not  of 


them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition; 
but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul. 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (i>  Now  faith  is  the 


limited  to  a  few  words  of  verse  4,  "  But  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith ; "  here  are  quoted  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
verse  and  part  of  the  third.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  tney  are  quoted,  they  are  rather  applied,  for, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  order  of  the  clauses  (see  next  verse) 
is  changed,  and  some  alterations  are  made  in  the 
language.  It  is  important  in  this  Epistle  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  instances  of  direct  quotation  from  the 
Scripture,  where  the  word  of  God  is  appealed  to  as  fur- 
nishmg  proof,  and  those  in  which  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  explained  and  applied  (see  the  Note  on 
verse  5).  The  words  before  us  nearly  agree  with  the 
LXX.,  "If  he  delajr,  wait  for  him,  because  coming 
he  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  The  subject  of  the 
sentence  there  is  not  clear ;  probably  the  translator 
believed  that  the  Lord  spoke  tnus  of  His  own  coming, 
or  the  coming  of  the  future  Deliverer.  In  the  Hebrew 
all  relates  to  the  vision,  "  it  will  surely  come,  it  will 
not  tarry."  The  only  difference  between  the  LXX. 
and  the  words  as  they  stand  here  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  He  that  cometh  "  for  "  coming."  Now 
the  reference  to  the  Deliverer  and  Judge  is  made  plain. 
No  designation  of  the  Messiah,  perhaps,  was  more 
familiar  than  '*  He  that  cometh"  (Matt.  xi.  3,  et  al.) ;  but 
it  is  here  employed  with  a  new  reference — ^to  the  second 
advent  in  puice  of  the  first.  The  departure  from  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  as  gpreat  as  may  at  first 
appear.  When  the  prophet  savs  "  The  vision^  .  .  . 
shall  surely  come,"  it  is  of  that  which  the  vision  re- 
vealed that  he  speaks,  i.e.,  of  the  fall  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
but  the  salvation  of  Israel  from  present  danger  is 
throughout  the  prophets  the  sjrmbol  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance (comp.  chap.  xii.  26  and  Hag^.  ii.  6).  With  this 
verse  comp.  verse  25;  also  PhiL  iv.  5;  Jas.  v.  8;  1 
Pet.  iv.  7 ;  Rev.  i.  3;  xxii.  20,  et  al ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  prophecy,  verses  27,  28,  30. 

(38)  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.— The 
Greek  text  of  this  clause  is  not  perfectly  certain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  word  "  my  "  should  be  added,  so 
that  the  translation  of  the  verse  will  be  as  follows,  BtU 
my  righteous  one  shaU  live  hy  faith.  In  the  Hebrew 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  is  altogether  different :  '*  Be- 
hold his  soul  is  lifted  up,  it  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but 
the  righteous  shall  Uve  in  (or,  hy)  his  faithfulness  (or, 
faith)."  The  first  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  haufi^hty 
Chaldean  invader ;  the  rendering  of  the  last  words  is 
considered  below.  The  Greek  translation  varies  a  little 
in  different  MSS. :  "  If  one  draw  back,  my  soul  hath 
no  pleasure  in  him ;  but  the  righteous  one  shall  live  bv 
my  faithfulness  "  (or  possibly — not  probably — "by  faith 
in  me  ").  In  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  the  last  words  run 
thus :  "  But  my  righteous  one  shall  live  by  faith  "  (or 
faithfulness).  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  the  writer  has  taken  the  words  as  they 
stood  in  his  text  of  the  LXX.,  only  changing  the  order 
of  the  clauses.  Though  the  Hebrew  word  usually 
rendered  faith  in  this  passage  occurs  more  than  forty 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  no  other  case  has  it  this 
meaning,  but  almost  always  signifies  faithfulness  or 
truth.  Here  also  the  first  meaning  seems  to  be  ^'  by 
his  faithfulness";  but  the  thought  of  faithful  constancy 
to  God  is  inseparably  connect^  with  trustful  clinging 
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to  Him.  Hence  the  accepted  Jewish  exposition  of  the 
passage  seems  to  have  taken  the  word  m  the  sense  of 
"faith."  "My  righteous  one"  will  naturally  mean 
**my  righteous  ser>^ant" — the  man  who  will  not  be 
seduced  into  wickedness ;  he  shall  live  by  his  faithful 
trust,  for  salvation  and  life  shall  be  given  him  by  God 
Himself.  In  this^ntext  the  word  righteous  recalls 
verse  36, "  having  done  the  will  of  Grod, 

The  transposition  of  the  two  clauses  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  the  "  righteous  one  "  is  the  subject  of  both : 
not  if  any  man,  but,  if  he  (the  righteous  one)  shrink 
back.  The  Genevan  and  the  Aumorised  stand  alone 
amongst  EugUsh  versions  in  the  former  rendering. 

(39)  Of  them  who  draw  back.— Literally,  But  toe 
are  not  of  drawing  (or  shrinking)  hack  unto  perdition, 
hut  of  faith  unto  the  gaining  of  the  soul.  On  the  last 
words  (wliich  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  Luke 
xvii.  33,  though  deeper  in  meaning)  see  the  Note  ou 
verse  34.  The  exhortation  thus  closes  with  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope. 

XI. 

This  chapter  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  last 
verses  of  chapter  x.  Those  verses  have  taught  the 
necessity  of  faith  for  the  attainment  of  the  promise. 
Here  we  read  of  men  to  whom,  through  their  uith,  the 
promise  has  been  made  sure. 

(1)  We  have  seen  how  the  writer  approached  the 
subject  which  is  the  chief  theme  of  this  last  division. of 
this  Epistle.  The  coming  of  the  Lord,  for  judgment 
upon*  His  adversaries,  for  salvation  to  His  people,  draws 
nigh.  In  the  midst  of  dangers  and  judgments  Grod's 
righteous  servant  shall  live,  and  the  ground  of  his  life 
is  nis  steadfast  faith — ^if  he  shrink  back,  destmction  will 
overtake  him.  "  Our  principle  of  action "  (the  writer 
sap  to  his  Hebrew  readers) "  is  not  shrinking  back,  but 
faith.  And  faith  is  this  .  .  .  ."  It  has  be^  debated 
whether  tbat  which  follows  is  a  definition  of  what  faith 
is,  or  in  reality  a  description  of  what  faith  does.  It  is 
not  a  complete  definition,  in  the  sense  of  including  all 
the  moments  of  thought  which  are  present  in  the  word 
as  used  in  the  last  chapter  (verse  q&)  or  in  this.  The 
"things  hoped  for"  are  not  mere  figments  of  the 
imagination ;  their  basis  is  the  word  of  Ood.  If  we 
keep  this  in  mind,  the  words,  still  remaining  general  in 
their  form,  agree  with  all  that  has  led  up  to  them  and 
with  all  that  £)llows ;  and  whether  they  be  called  defi- 
nition or  description  will  be  of  little  consequence. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  special  terms  nere  used  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  word  rendered  "  substance  " 
has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  Epistle.  In  chap.  i.  3 
this  was  its  true  meaning — the  essence  which,  so  to 
speak,  underlies, "  stands  under,"  the  qualities  possessed. 
In  chap.  iii.  14  the  same  metaphor  of  standing  under  is 
applied  to  steadfastness,  confidence  (see  the  Note).  The 
former  of  these  renderings  the  Authorised  version— in 
this  instance  deserting  the  earlier  translations  (which 
for  the  most  part  have  "sure  confidence"  or  "ground*') 
to  follow  the  Rhemish  in  its  rendering  of  we  Latin 
substantia — ^has  made  familiar  in  the  present  passage. 
The  sense  which  it  presents,  however,  is  not  very  clear; 
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HEBREWS.  XI. 


Things  not  seen. 


substance^  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
Chap-xi.   The  ^^^^  ^{  thiiigs  not  seen. 


triumphs 
Faith. 


of  (2)  For    by 
obtained    a 


it    the    elders 
good    report. 


I  Or,   ground, 

CUHjilUHCV. 


(^)  Through  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 


and  the  symmetry  of  the  yerse  almost  compels  ns  here 
to  make  choice  oi  some  word  which  denoted  an  act,  or 
at  aU  eyents  an  attitude,  of  the  mind.  Most  commen- 
tators of  our  own  day  accept  the  second  meaninc^ 
explained  ahoye,  "  confidence  "  or  "  assurance  in  regard 
to  things  hoped  for."  To  adopt  Dr.  Vaughan's  clear 
explanation,  "  Faith  is  that  principle,  that  exercise  of 
mind  and  soul,  which  has  f  oiHts  o^ect  things  not  seen 
but  hoped  for,  and  which,  instead  of  sinking  under  them 
as  too  ponderous,  whether  from  thjoir  difficulty  or  from 
their  uncertaipty,  stands  firm  under  them — supports  and 
sustains  their  pressure — in  other  words,  is  assured  of, 
confides  in  ana  relies  on  them.'*  This  interpretation 
yields  an  excellent  sense,  and  has  the  advauta^  of 
assigning  to  the  Greek  word  a  meaning  which  it 
certainly  bears  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  in  two  places 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analog 
of  the  second  member  of  the  yerse,  and  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Greek  construction  which  we  cannot  here  discuss, 
seem  to  be  in  fayour  of  a  third  rendering  of  the  words : 
*'  Faith  is  the  guying  substance  to  things  hoped  for."  It 
has  indeed  been  said  that  by  such  a  translation  the 
things  hoped  for  are  represented  as  being  v^iihout 
substance.  But  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent;  for  in 
regard  to  ourselves  these  objects  of  our  nope  do  not  jei 
exist,  since  they  still  belong  to  the  future  (Bom.  yiii. 
24,  25),  In  the  second  clause  the  word  "  eyidence  "  is 
likely  to  mislead ;  yery  probably,  indeed,  it  now  fails 
to  conyey  the  sense  intended  by  our  translator^*,  who 
here  followed  the  rendering  of  the  Grenevan  Bible 
(suggested  by  Calyin's  *' evidentia").  The  Greek 
word  denotes  putting  to  the  test,  examining  for  the 
purpose  of  proof,  bringing  to  conyiction.  pnder  this 
aspect  faith  appears  as  neither  blindly  rejecting  nor 
blmdly  accepting  whateyer  may  be  said  about  toings 
unseen,  but  boldly  dealing  with  them  as  if  with  things 
seen,  and  then  unffinchingly  accepting  that  which  has 
stood  the  proof.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  yet 
remains  to  he  noticed.  In  the  second  clause  the  word 
"  things"  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  (as  in  chap.  yL  18), 
but  not  in  the  first ;  we  are  by  this  means  reminded  of 
the  realUy  of  that  which  is  thus  spoken  of  as  unseen. 
The  whole  yerse,  then,  may  be  rendered  "  Now  faith 
is  the  giying  substance  to  what  is  hoped  for,  the  testing 
of  things  not  seen."  And  now  passing  away  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  words  to  that  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  the  context,  we  haye  as  the  meaning : 
fViith,  holding  to  Grod's  word,  giyes  substance  to  what 
that  word  promises,  inyesting  tne  future  blessiogs  with 
a  present  existence,  treating  them  as  if  already  objecta 
of  sight  rather  than  of  hope.  Through  fail  h,  goided  by 
the  same  word,  the  things  unseen  are  brought  to  the 
proof ;  what  that  word  teaches,  though  future,  or  though 
belonging  to  a  world  beyond  human  sight,  is  receiyed  with 
full  conyiction.  Thus  "  eyery  genuine  act  of  faith  is  the 
act  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  his  understanding  alone,  not 
of  his  affections  alone,  not  of  his  will  alone,  but  of  all 
three  in  their  central,  aboriginal  unity.*'  And  thus  faith 
becomes  **  the  faculty  in  man  through  which  the  spiritual 
world  exercises  its  sway  oyer  him,  and  thereby  enables 
him  to  oyercome  the  world  of  sin  and  death.  (Hare, 
Victorv  of  Faith,) 

(2)  For  by  it.— Better,  For  therein  the  elders  had 
witness  borne  to  them.     The  connection  seems  to  be 


this :  Faith  truly  accomplishes  all  this ;  for  it  was  m 
the  exercise  of  such  a  faith  that  the  elders  gained  the 
witness  which  the  Scripture  bears  (see  verses  4, 5,  39)  to 
them  and  to  their  noble  deeds.  This  verse,  then,  Ih 
added  to  confirm  the  first. 

(3)  Through  faith.— Rather,  By  faith,  as  in  the 
following  verses.    The  first  place  is  not  given  to  "  the 

I  elders,"  for  the  writer's  object  is  to  set  forth  the 
achievements  of  faith.    With  these,  he  would  say,  the 

I  Scripture  record  is  filled.  Even  where  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  principle  we  must  trace  it  in  the  lives 
of  Grod's  servants;  even  where  there  is  no  history  of 
men,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  faith  by  our- 
selves,  and  the  first  words  of  Scripture  teach  this 
lesson. 

That  the  worlds  were  firamed.— Literally,  that 
the  ages  have  been  prepared.  The  remarkable  expres- 
sion which  was  used  in  chap.  i.  2  is  here  repeated.  Tlie 
complete  preparation  of  all  that  the  successive  periods 
of  tune  contain  is  the  idea  which  the  words  present. 
The  narrative  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ascribes 
the  whole  creation  of  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  to 
G^;  and  associates  with  **a  word  of  God"  every 
stage  in  the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  the  earth. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  i.  2.)  This  is  the  first  lesson  of  that 
record.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone,  as  is  taught  more 
plainly  still  by  the  next  clause. 

So  that  things  which  are  seen.— A  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  Greek  is  necessary  here— "the  tmng  seen" 
(or  "  what  is  seen  ")  being  the  true  reading.  A  more 
important  point  is  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
clause,  whidi  the  Greek  seems  to  require.  As  the 
English  words  stand,  they  point  out  the  significance  of 
the  statement  of  Scripture  respecting  the  creative  act : 
we  believe  the  writer  intended  rather  to  state  the  divine 
purpose  in  relation  to  that  first  creation  and  all  subse- 
quent acts  that  are  included  in  the  "  preparing  of  the 
ages."  **In  order  that  what  is  seen  should  not  have 
come  into  being  out  of  things  which  appear."  This  is 
probably  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  God  would 
have  us  learn  a  lesson  for  the  whole  course  of  human 
history  and  development.  As  the  visible  universe  did 
not  take  its  being  out  of  what  was  apparent,  so  what 
from  time  to  time  is  seen  does  not  arise  of  itself  out  of 
what  is  manifest  to  man's  natural  perceptions.  Not  only 
is  the  eternity  of  matter  denied,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning a  warning  has  been  given  against  a  materialistic 
philosophy.  The  first  page  of  Scripture  is  designed  to 
teach  tne'  constant  presence  and  work  of  the  Creator. 
This  lesson  we  learn  and  apply  by  faith;  and  the 
result  of  its  application  is  seen  in  many  points  of  the 
history  which  follows.  In  that  history  the  operation 
of  faith  is  twofold.  The  writer's  most  obvious  aesign  is 
to  c^  attention  to  the  faith  possessed  by  "  the  elders,'* 
and  ite  wonderf al  triumphs ;  but  it  is  in  many  cases  by 
the  same  faith  that  we  interpret  the  Scripture  record 
so  as  to  discover  this  to  have  been  their  guiding  prin- 
ciple. But  seldom  does  the  Old  Testament  directly 
speak  of  faith,  and  hence  the  importance  of  this  verse 
(which  some  have  thought  incongruous,  since  it  re- 
tards the  exhibition  of  the  elders'  faith)  as  throwing 
light  on  our  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  God's 
word. 
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HEBREWS,  XI. 


Nook  and  Abraham. 


(*)  By  faith  Abel  ofiFered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts: 
and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.^ 
(^)  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that 
he  should  not  see  death ;  and  was  not 
found,  because  Grod  had  translated 
him:  for  before  his  translation  he 
had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased 
Gk)d.      <^>  But  without  faith  it  is  im- 


\  Or,  is  yet  gpoken 
of. 


lOrJbeinffwarif. 


possible  to  please  him:  for  he  that 
cometh  to  Grod  must  belieye  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.  (7>  By 
fiaith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God 
of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with 
fear,'  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of 
his  house ;  by  the  which  he  condemned 
the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  fia,ith.  ^®J  By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to 


(^)  A  more  excellent.— The  Greek  literally  means 
that  AbePs  sacrifice  was  "  more  than  "  Cain's  (oomp. 
chap.  ill.  3,  "more  glory";  Matt,  vi  25;  Luke  xL 
32,  et  al).  The  word  *'  sacrifice  "  (which,  as  is  the  case 
with  very  many  words  in  thb  chapter,  is  taken  directly 
from  the  LXX.)  has  not  its  special  sense  (see  Note  on 
chap.  X.  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iv. ;  for  the  offerings 
of  the  two  brothers  are  there  designated  by  the  same 
name,  both  in  the  Hebrew  ("offering")  and  in  the 
Greek  (**  sacrifice").  Hence,  apart  from  the  first  words, 
"  by  faith,**  there  is  nothing  nere  said  to  explain  the 
superiority  of  Abel's  offering;  though  one  who  believes 
sacrifice  to  have  been  of  Divine  institution,  and  who 
notes  the  dose  connection  between  Clod's  word  and  the 
actions  of  the  men  whose  faith  is  here  recorded,  may 
hold  it  probable  that  Abel's  obedience  was  manifested 
in  his  mode  of  approaching  God. 

By  which  ne  obtained  witness.— Probably, 
"  through  which  faith,*'  but  the  Greek  may  also  mean 
through  which  sacrifice.  The  witness  (verse  2)  is  that 
borne  by  God  in  His  acceptance  of  the  offering 
(shown  by  some  visible  sigu) ;  we  mi^ht  also  add  thiS 
such  a  t^timony  to  Abel  is  implied  m  the  reproof  of 
Cain  (Qen.  iv.  7),  but  the  following  words,  **  Gk>d  bearing 
witness  over  "  (or  in  regard  to)  **  his  g^fts,"  show  what 
was  chieflv  in  the  writer's  thought.  Such  acceptance 
implied  Abel's  righteousness,  and  thus  testified  to  his 
"  faith."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  three  out  of  the  four 
places  in  which  Abel  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  epithet  is  used  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  1  John  iii. 
12).  In  the  later  Jewish  tradition  (contained  in  the 
Targum  of  Jerusalem)  the  brothers  are  represented  as 
types  of  faith  and  unbelief;  and  in  verse  10,  "thy 
brother's  blood"  (Hebrew,  "  bloods  ")  is  expanded  into 
"  the  blood  of  the  multitude  of  the  righteous  who  were 
to  arise  from  thy  brother."  In  tliis  clause  the  autho- 
rities for  the  Greek  text  are  much  divided.  One  reading, 
**  he  testifying  over  his  gifts  to  God,"  has  the  support 
of  the  three  oldest  MSS.,  but  can  haridly  be  correct. 

And  by  it.— Bettor,  and  through  it  (his  faith). 
The  reference  is  to  Gen.  iv.  10,  "the  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground  "  (see 
chap.  xii.  24);  hence,  as  Calvin  remarks,  "he  was 
plainly  numbered  among  God's  saints,  whose  death  is 
precious  in  His  sight." 

(&)  See  death.— See  Luke  IL  26 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48 
(John  viii.  51). 

And  was  not  found  .  .  .  translated  him.— An 
exact  quotation  from  the  LXX.  (Gen.  v.  24).  The  word 
rendered  "  translated  "  b  a  ver  v  simple  one,  denoting 
merely  change  of  place ;  but  nothing  can  eaual  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Hebrew,  "  he  was  not  for  Gk>a  took  him." 

He  had  this  testimony.— Bettor,  he  hath  had 
witness  borne  to  him  (verses  2,  4)  that  he  hath  been 
well  pleasing  to  Ood.  The  form  of  the  expression 
shows  that  the  writor  is  again  speaking  of  the  ever 


present  word  of  Scripture  (cha]^.  iv.  9,  &e.)  That 
word  does  not  record  the  translation  of  ihioch  until  it 
*'hath"  borne  witness  to  him  that  he  pleased  God. 
The  words  "walked  with  God"  are  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  "was  well  pleasing  to  God,"  and  it  is  this 
rendering  that  is  quoted  nere  and  in  the  next  verse. 
The  writer  himself  supplies  the  comment  in  the  next 
verse,  which  has  a  very  dose  connection  with  this. 

W  But  without  faith.— Bettor,  and  apart  from 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  be  "well  pleasing"  (unto  Him); 
for  he  that  draweth  near  (chap,  vii  25 ;  x.  1,  22)  to  Ood 
must  believe  .  .  .  Thus  the  very  statement  that  Enoch 
pleased  God  is  an  assertion  that  in  him  faith  was 
found.  No  one  can  be  the  habitual  worshipper  of  God 
(this  is  what  the  phrase  implies)  if  his  faitn  does  not 
grasp  these  two  truths.  "Is  a  rewarder" — ^litetrally, 
becometh  a  recompenser  (chap.  iL  2 ;  x.  35) ;  the  future 
recompense  is  present  to  the  eve  of  ^th. 

(7)  Being  warned  of  Gk)d.— (See  chap.  viii.  5.) 
Moved  with  fear  •—The  marginal  rendering  "being 

wary  "  (or  bettor,  taking  forethought)  is  preferred  by 
some,  and  agrees  verjr  well  with  the  proper  meaiung 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  writor 
has  in  view  that  devout  godly  fear  which  the  words 
akin  to  this  reg^nlarly  denote  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  the  Notes  on  chaps,  v.  7 ;  xii  28.)  Noah's  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  warning  was  an  evidence  at  once  of 
his  fear  of  God  and  of  the  ^th  which  gave  substanoe 
and  present  reality  to  "  the  things  not  seen  as  yet." 

By  the  whioh. — As  before  (verse  4),  the  words 
"tlm>ueh  which"  are  slightly  ambiguous,  for  they 
may  rehito  either  to  the  ark  or  to  the  ndth.  The  latter 
reference  is  more  probable.  Bis  faith,  shown  in  the 
building  of  the  aric,  exposed  the  unbelief  of  "the 
world,"  which  would  not  listen  to  his  warnings,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  divine  condemnation.  Our 
Lord  uses  "  condemn  "  in  the  same  sense  in  Matt.  xii. 
41,  42.  By  the  same  faith  Noah  "  became  an  heir  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  according  to  faith,**  Noah 
is  the  first  to  receive  in  Scripture  the  name  "righteous" 
(Gten.  vi.  9).  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  14, 20;  and  2  Pet.  ii.  5, 
"  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  This  righteous- 
ness is  looked  on  as  an  inheritance,  received  by  all  who 
manifest  the  faith.  In  this  place  the  righteousness  is 
connected  with  faith,  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul«  but 
with  a  change  of  figure.  It  is  not  looked  on  as  arising 
out  of  faith  (Bom.  x.  6),  or  as  resting  on  the  condition  of 
faith  (Phil.  iii.  9),  or  as  obtained  by  means  of  faith  (Rota 
iiL  22),  but  as  corresponding  with  faith,  or  answering 
to  it.  There  is  no  imporUnt  difference  of  thought, 
but  the  idea  of  a  continuous  inheritance  answering 
to  continuous  faith  is  very  strikingly  presented  here. 

(8)  When  he  was  called  to  go  out.— Our  older 
versions  are  here  better  than  the  Authorised,  brin^g 
in  the  word  "  obeyed  "  after  "  called  " — "  obeyed  to  go 
out  into,"  &c 
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go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should 
after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed; 
and  he  went  ont,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went.  <®)  By  faith  he  sojonmed  in 
the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange 
country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise :  i^^>  for  he  looked  for 
a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  <"'  Through 
faith  also  Sara  herself  received  stren^h 
to  conceive  seed,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
child  when  she  was  past  age,  because 
she  judged  him  faithful  who  had  pro- 
mised. <^>  Therefore  sprang  there  even 
of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  so 


1  Or.  oecoTdiMg  to 


many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multi- 
tude, and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the 
sea  shore  innumerable.  ^^^  These  all 
died  in  faith,^  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  were  persuaded  of  <Aem,  and  em- 
braced ^Aem,  and  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth.  <">  For  they  that  say  such  things 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country. 
(15)  And  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful 
of  that  cormtry  from  whence  they  came 
out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  have  returned.  <^^^  But  now  they 
desire  a  better  cowntryy  that  is,  an 
heavenly:  wherefore  GU>d  is  not  ashamed 


Which  he  should  after  receive.— The  Enfflish 
Tendering  may  seem  to  imply  that  when  "caued" 
Abraham  received  the  promise  that  the  land  to  which 
he  would  be  directed  should  in  the  future  be  his 
inheritance.  It  is  not  so  (Acts  til  5) ;  for  this  promise 
is  not  found  in  Gren.  xii.  1 — 3,  but  was  bestowed  when 
he  had  obeyed  (Gren  xii.  7).  The  meaning  here  is, 
**  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to  receive.'* 

(»)  The  land  of  promise.— More  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading,  a  land  of  ike  promise :  into  a 
land  which  the  promise  (Gen.  xii.  7)  made  nis  own  he  came 
as  a  sojourner,  and  sojonmed  in  it  as  in  a  land  belong- 
ing to  others,  makinc^  his  settled  abode  there  in  tents. 
The  words  of  which  this  is  a  paraphrase  are  very 
expressive,  especially  those  of  the  last  clause.  Abraham 
there  "  made  his  home  once  for  all,  well  aware  that  it 
was  to  be  his  home— expecting  no  change  in  this  respect 
all  hb  life  long — ^in  tents,"  movable,  shifting  abodes 
— here  to-day,  there  to-morrow — ^with  (as  did  also  in 
their  turn)  "  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  the  "  heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise."    (Dr.  Yaughan.) 

(10)  A  city  which  hath  fonndationB.— Bather, 
the  city  which  hath  the  foundaiions.  The  general 
thought  is  that  which  we  find  expressed  in  verses 
14 — 16.  There,  the  strangers  and  pilgrims  are  seeking 
for  a  country  of  their  own ;  here,  the  dweller  in  tento 
is  waiting  for  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations.  All 
these  verses  clearly  teach  that  the  promise  as  appre- 
hended by  the  patriarchs  was  not  bounded  by  the  giit 
of  Canaan.  Of  what  nature  their  expectations  of  the 
future  life  may  have  been  we  cannot  toll ;  but  this  they 
knew,  that  their  fellowship  with  God  and  their  interest 
in  His  promises  would  not  cease  with  this  transient 
life,  what  they  saw  of  earihly  blessing  was  but  the 
earnest  of  some  greater  gift  still  future,  and  yet  present 
through  the  power  of  uieir  faith,  l^e  smfting  tent 
might  be  Abraham's  home  now,  but  he  waited  for 
that  city  which  should  never  know  change — of  which 
alone  it  could  be  said  that  it  hath  "  the  foundations,'^ 
and  whose  Architect  and  Maker  is  Grod.  (Comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1 ;  Rev.  xxi.) 

(11)  Through  faith  also  Sara  herself.- Rather, 
By  faith  Sarah  herself  also,  or,  even  Sarah  herself 
This  emphatic  introduction  of  the  name  of  Sarah  may 
point  to  the  unbelief  which  for  a  brief  while  she  dis- 
played (Gren.  xviii.  12);  but  the  words  may  simply 
mean,  "Sarah  also,  on  her  part" — ^the  joint  recipient 
with  Abraham  of  the  divine  promise,  a  promise  in 
which  it  might  at  first  seem  that  she  had  no  part.  (Comp. 
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Gen.  xvi.  1, 2.)  The  words  "  was  delivered  of  a  child  " 
are  absent  from  the  best  authorities;  so  that  we  must 
read,  "  even  when  she  was  past  age.''  With  the  last 
words  of  the  verse  compare  chap.  x.  23. 

(12)  The  stars  of  the  sky.— Better,  the  stars  of 
the  heaven,    (See  Gen.  xv.  5 ;  xxii.  17.) 

And  as  the  sand.— ''And  as  the  sand  by  the  sea- 
shore, which  is  innumerable "  (Gen.  xxii.  17).  With 
the  first  words  of  the  verse  compare  Bom.  iv.  19. 

(13)  These  all  died  in  fitith.-- We  must  not 
change  the  order  of  the  original.  Seven  verses  up  to 
this  point  have  begun  with  the  emphatic  words  *'  by 
faith/'  There  is  a  change  here,  but  not  in  the  emphar 
sis  of  this  thought.  We  should  not  expect  to  read 
"  By  faith  these  died; "  what  is  said  is,  "  Li  accordance 
with  faith  all  these  died ;  "  faith  had  been  the  support 
and  guide  of  their  life,  and  their  death  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  principle.  That  is,  they  (Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah)  cud  not  die  in  possession  of 
what  had  been  promised  (verse  39),  but  saw  at  a 
distance  the  blessings  of  which  Grod  had  spoken 
(verse  1). 

And  were  persnaded  of  them. — ^These  words  do 
not  belong  to  l£e  true  text;  and  the  word  "  embraced" 
should  be  rendered  "  greeted,"  or  *'  saluted."  We  read, 
therefore :  *'  Not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  and  greeted  them  from  far "  (Gren.  xlix. 
18),  '*  and  having  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  sojourners  upon  the  earth"  (Gen,  xlvil  9;  xxiii.  4). 
(Comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15;  Ps.  xxxix.  12;  cxix.  19, 
54 ;  also  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  ii.  11.  The  verses  which  follow 
are  a  comment  on  1^.  For  the  last  words,  "  on  the 
earth/'  see  verse  16. 

(U)  Suoh  things. — **  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
with  you "  (Gen.  xxiii.  4).  **  Tlie  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  ....  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage  "  (Gren.  xlvii.  9). 

Declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.— 
Rather,  maJce  it  plain  ihat  they  are  seeking  a  home,  or 
fatherland. 

(15)  They  might  have  had.— Rather,  they  would 
have  had  opportunity  to  return.  All  their  life  long 
they  would  nave  been  able  to  claim  again  their  earlier 
fatherland,  by  returning  whence  they  came. 

(16)  They  confess  themselves  but  sojourners  (verse 
13),  and  thus  make  it  plain  that  they  are  still  seeking 
their  true  home  (14) ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  sought 
nothing  more  thaii  an  earthly  home,  there  is  one 
already,  which  was  once  theirs,  and  to  which  they 
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to  be  called  their  Grod:  for  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city.  ^^^^  By  faith 
Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac :  and  he  that  had  received  the 
promises  offered  up  his  only  begotten 
souy  <^^^  of  ^  whom  it  was  said,  That  in 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called :  <^)  ac- 


counting that  God  was  able  to  raise  him 
up,  even  from  the  dead;  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.  <^>  By 
faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  con- 
cerning things  to  come.  <^^^  By  faith 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  blessed 
both  the  sons   of  Joseph ;    and  wor- 


might  return  (15);  hence  it  is  no  earthly  but  a  heavenly 
<*ountry  that  they  desire.  This  is  the  general  current 
-of  thought  in  tnese  verses,  presenting  a  very  close 
analogy  to  the  argument  of  chap.  iii.  7 — iv.  11 ;  here,  as 
there,  words  which  otherwise  might  appear  to  have  but 
SM  earthly  reference  are  seen  to  have  a  higher  and  a 
spiritual  import.  In  verses  8  and  9  we  have  before  us 
only  the  land  of  inheritance,  but  in  verse  10  the 
lieavenly  rest ;  and  in  verse  13  words  which  as  read  in 
Oenesis  might  seem  to  refer  to  a  wandering  life  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  are  taken  as  a  confession  oi  sojourning 
upon  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
desires  and  yearnings  of  *'  the  fathers  "  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  definite  forms  which  later  revelation  has 
made  familiar;  in  all  that  is  essential  the  hope  existed, 
whilst  the  mode  of  the  fulfilment  was  unknown. 
Through  faith  the  patriarchs  were  willing  to  connect 
their  whole  life  and  that  of  their  children  with  waiting 
at  God's  bidding  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise — 
wandering  and  sojourning  until  Grod's  own  time  should 
come  when  He  would  grant  a  home  in  a  country  of 
their  own.  And  yet  each  of  these  servants  of  God 
recognised  that  relation  to  God  in  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  promise  to  him  to  be  personal  and  abiding. 
If  these  two  thoughts  be  united,  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
how  each  one  for  himself  would  be  led  to  regard  the 
state  of  wandering  in  which  he  spent  his  liie  as  an 
emblem  of  a  state  of  earthly  waiting  for  an  enduring 
home;  the  sojourning  in  the  land  was  a  constant 
symbol  of  the  sojourmng  upon  earth.  Hence  (see  the 
Dassages  quoted  m  verse  13;  the  same  language  is  used 
from  age  to  age  after  Canaan  is  received  as  an  in- 
heritance. (Comp.  chap.  iv.  9;  and  see  Ex.  iii.  15, 
and  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.) 

But  now. — See  chap.  viii.  6 ;  the  meaning  is  not 
"at  thb  present  time,''  but  "as  the  case  stands  in 
truth." 

Wherefore-  Gk)d  is  not  ashamed.— Bather, 
Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them  (compare  chap. 
iL  11).  Because  of  this  lofty  desire,  or  rather,  because 
of  the  faith  and  love  towards  Him  in  which  the  desire 
was  founded,  and  of  which  therefore  the  longing  for 
a  heavenly  country  was  the  expression,  God  is  not 
ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  (literally  sv/mamed) 
their  (Jod  (Gen.  xvii.  7 ;  xxvi.  24 ;  xxviii.  13 ;  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
et  al.).  That  He  is  not  ashamed  of  them  He  has  shown, 
"  for  He  prepared  for  them  a  city.**  Before  the  desire 
existed  the  home  had  been  provided.  (Comp.  Matt. 
XXV.  34-.) 

(17)  The  patriarchs  displayed  their  faith  in  the  atti- 
tude of  their  whole  life,  and  in  their  death.  This  has 
been  the  thought  of  the  preceding  verses ;  the  writer 
now  passes  to  the  lessons  taught  by  particular  actions 
and  events. 

Tried.— Gen.  xxii.  1 :  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham." 
The  following  word  is  in  the  Greek  "  hath  offered  up 
Isaac,"  and  several  other  examples  of  a  similar  pecu- 
liarity will  present  themselves  in  this  chapter.  As  in 
former  cases  (chaps,  iv.  9  ;  vii.  11 ;  x.  9)  the  reference  is 
to  the  permanent  record  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  fact 


related  is  ever  present.  Abraham  stands  before  U8 
there  as  having  offered  his  son.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  offering  is  spoken  of  as  if  consummated.  As 
regards  faith  the  sacrifice  was  indeed  complete;  the 
perfect  surrender  of  will  had  been  made,  and  the  hand 
was  stretched  out  for  the  deed. 

And  he  that  had  received  the  promises 
offered  up.  —  Bather,  and  he  that  had  welcomed 
(gladly  accepted)  the  promises  was  offering  up.  From 
the  figurative  accomplishment  of  the  deed  tne  writer 
passes  to  the  historical  narrative ;  hence  we  read,  "  he 
.  .  .  was  (in  the  act  of)  offering."    This  clause  and  verse 

18  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  (eomiiare 
Gren.  xxii.  2,  in  the  literal  rendering,  *'  Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  one,  whom  thou  lovest,  l6aao  ")  ;  verse 

19  explains  the  operation  of  his  faith. 

(18)  Of  whom.— That  is,  Isaac.  But  the  Greek 
words  should  perhaps  be  rendered  to  whom  (Abraham) : 
*'  Even  he  to  whom  it  was  said.*'  On  this  quotation 
from  Gen.  xxi  12  see  the  Note  on  Bom.  ix.  7. 

(19)  That  God  was  able.— These  words  are  better 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a  general  truth — **  Account- 
ing that  God  is  able  to  raise  up  even  from  the  dead.'* 
The  faith  which  tests  and  brings  conviction  of  the 
things  not  seen  made  this  reasoning  possible,  and  gave 
power  to  act  upon  it  even  when  Isfuu;  must  be  slain. 

From  whence  also. — Better, /rom  whence  he  did 
in  a  figure  (literally,  a  parable)  receive  him.  As  in  a 
figfure  the  offering  was  oompletelv  carried  out  (verse 
17),  80  also  in  figure  he  received  his  son  back  from  the 
dead. 

(20)  Concerning  things  to  come. — ^It  is  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  the  word  "  even  "  snould  be 
inserted  before  "  concerning " ;  on  these  words,  then, 
the  emphasis  will  rest.  Not  having  regard  to  things 
present  only,  or  things  almost  at  hand,  but  looking  far 
mto  the  future,  through  the  divine  revelation  wnich 
opened  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  promises  received 
by  Abraham,  he  gave  to  each  son  the  blessing  designed 
by  God  (Gen.  xivii.  27—29, 39,  40).  Isaac's  confidence 
in  the  divine  guidance  of  his  wonis  is  especially  seen 
in  verse  33  of  the  chapter. 

(21)  Both  the  sons. — Rather,  each  of  the  sons. 
The  separate  character  of  the  two  blessings  is  thus 
brought  out  (Gen.  xlviii.  14 — 19).  (See  the  last  Note.) 
In  the  case  of  the  two  events  mentioned  in  this  verse 
the  order  of  time  is  reversed,  probably  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  may  immediately  follow  the  similar  record 
of  verse  20. 

And  worshipped. — The  incident  referred  to  will 
be  found  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  After  receiving  from 
Joseph  a  promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  that  he  shall  be 
buried  witn  his  fathers,  "  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  " 

ior,  worshipped  towa/i*ds)  "the  bed's  head."  In  the 
jXX.  and  in  the  Targums  the  words  are  under- 
stood as  denoting  an  act  of  worship.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators have  taken  the  last  word  of  the  Hebrew  verse  to 
denote  "staff"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10),  not  "bed."  the  words 
which  bear  these  different  meanings  differing  very 
slightly  in  form.    The  whole  clause  is  given  here  as 
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shipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his 
stair,  <^>  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he 
died,  made  mention  of  ^  the  departing 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones,  ^^s)  gy 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  bom,  was  hid 
three  months  of  his  parents,  because 
they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child;  and 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  com- 
mandment.    <^^  By  faith  Moses,  when 


Ot^  remembered. 


S  Or,  for  CkrUt. 


he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ; 
<25)  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  <^>  esteem- 
ing the  reproach  of  Christ^  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt :  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of 
the  reward.  <27)  gy  faith  he  forsook 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 


it  stands  in  the  LXX.,  the  difference  between  the 
renderings  being  immaterial  for  the  purpose  which  the 
writer  luid  in  view.  The  quotation  of  the  familiar 
words  serves  to  recall  the  scene,  and  brings  before  us 
Israel's  thankful  and  devout  satisfaction  ii^en  assured 
that  he  should  rest  with  his  fathers  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  by  this,  at  the  point  of  death,  he  expressed 
his  faith  in  the  promise  by  which  Abraham  and  his 
seed  received  Canaan  as  their  inheritance. 

(22)  When  he  died.— Literally,  drawing  to  his 
end.  The  word  is  taken  from  Gen.l.  z6 ;  and  the  mention 
of  the  departure  (literally,  tJie  Exodua)  of  the  children 
of  Israel  is  found  in  verses  24,  25.  This  example  of 
faith  in  the  promise  and  clinging  to  the  hope  which  it 
held  forth  needs  no  comment.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
Joseph's  dying  request  see  Ex.  xiiL  19,  "  Moses  took 
the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him  "  out  of  EK3rpt;  and  Josh, 
xxiv.  32,  "  And  the  bones  of  Joseph  ouried  they  in 
Shechem." 

(23)  Because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child. 
— **  Proper  "  has  its  now  obsolete  sense  of  handsome, 
comely,  a  meaning  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare. 
The  word  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Ex.  ii.  2 
is  preserved  both  in  Acts  vii.  20  (see  the  Note)  and  in 
this  place.  It  would  seem  that  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  infant  was  understood  by  his  parents  as  a  divine 
sign  given  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  The 
next  clause  should  probably  be  closely  connected  with 
this — "  because  they  saw  .  .  .  and  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  commandment "  (Ex.  i.  16).  Their  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  God  enabled  them  to  brave  the 
anger  of  the  king. 

w4)  Come  to  years— ».e.,  grown  up,  "when  he 
was  full  forty  years  old "  (Acts  vii.  23).  The  words 
here  used  are  taken  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
Ex.  ii.  11,  where  we  first  read  of  Moses  as  openly 
associating  himself  wiih  his  oppressed  people.  When 
Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  who  was  "  smiting  a  Hebrew, 
one  of  his  brethren,"  he  in  act  "  refused  to  be  called  a 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  and  chose  "to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God."    (See  Ex.  ii.  15.) 

(25)  Choosing. — Better,  having  chosen.  His  act 
was  an  expression  of  his  deliberate  choice.  He  joined 
his  people  because  it  was  "the  people  of  Gk>d."  To 
stand  aloof  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  pleasure  would  for 
him  have  been  apostasy  from  Gk>d  ("  sin,"  comp.  chap. 
X.  26).  The  faith  of  Moses  had  brought  "conviction 
of  the  things  not  seen,"  which  "  are  eternal " ;  hence  he 
looked  not  at  "the  things  seen*'  which  are  "for  a 
season  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  18,  where  the  same  word  is  used). 

(26)  The  reproach  of  Christ.— Better,  The  re- 
proach of  the  Christ.  Many  explanations  have  been 
proposed  of  this  remarkable  phrase,  some  of  which — 
as  "  reproach  for  Christ,"  "  reproach  similar  to  that 
which  Christ  endured  "—cannot  possibly  give  the  true 
meaning.    The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  words 


are  almost  exactly  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  Messianic  Psalms  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  50, 51) — *  Remember, 
Lord,  the  reproach  of  Thy  servants ;  how  I  do  bear  in 

,  my  bosom  tne  reproach  of  many  oeoples :  wherewith 
Thine  enemies  have  reproached,  0  Ijord;  wherewith 
they  have  reproached  the  footsteps  of  Thine  Anointed." 
Here  the  writer  in  effect  speaks  of  himself  as  bearing 
"  the  reproach  of  the  Anointed  ''  of  the  Lord ;  pleading 

I  in  his  name  and  identifying  himself  with  his  cause. 
"  The  Anointed  "  is  the  king  who  (see  the  Note  on  chap, 
i.  5)  was  the  type  of  the  promised  Christ.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  their  history  the  people  of  Israel  were 
the  people  of  the  Christ.  Their  national  existence  origi- 
natea  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  which  was  a  promise 
of  the  Christ ;  and  till  the  fulness  of  time  should  come 
their  mission  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Hiqi.  The 
reproach  which  Moses  accepted  by  joining  the  people 
of  the  promise  was,  therefore,  "the  reproach  of  the 
Christ,"  the  type  of  that  "  reproach "  which  in  later 
days  His  people  will  share  with  Him  (chap.  xiii.  13). 
He  who  was  to  appear  in  the  last  days  as  the  Messiah 
was  already  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (John  i.  10).  (See 
Ps.  Ixix.  9;  Col.  i.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  and  the  Note  on 
2  Cor.  L  5.  PhiL  ill.  7 — 11  furnishes  a  noble  illustra- 
tion of  this  whole  record.) 

For  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of 
the  reward. — Rather^or  he  looked  unto  the  recom- 
pence  (chap.  x.  35).  He  habitually  "looked  away'' 
irom  the  treasures  in  Egypt,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
heavenly  reward. 

(27)  By  faith  he  forsook  Egypt.— It  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  whether  these  words  refer 
to  the  flight  into  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  15),  or  to  the  Exodus. 
The  former  view,  which  seems  to  be  taken  by  all  ancient 
writers  and  by  most  in  modem  times,  is  supported  by 
the  following  arguments: — (1)  The  institution  of  the 
Passover  is  mentioned  later  in  this  chapter  (verse  28) ; 

(2)  the  second  departure  was  made  at  Pnaraoh's  urgent 
reguegt  (Ex.  xii.  31);  (3)  "he  forsook"  is  too  per- 
sonal an  expression  to  be  used  of  the  general  Exodus. 
On  the  other  side  it  is  urged  with  great  force :  (1)  that, 
although  the  actual  departure  from  Egypt  followed  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  the  *'£rsaking"  really 
commenced  in  the  demand  of  chap.  v.  1 — 3,  perseverea 
in  until  the  anger  of  the  kin^  was  powerfully  excited 
(chap.  X.  28) ;  (2)  that,  as  might  have  been  certainly 
foreseen,  the  wrath  of  both  king  and  people  was 
aroused  as  soon  as  the  people  had  departed  (Ex.  xiv.  5) ; 

(3)  that  the  flight  to  Midian  was  directly  caused  by 
fear  (Ex.  ii.  14,  15) ;  (4)  that  the  following  words, 
"  he  endured,  &c.,**  are  much  more  applicable  to  the 
determined  persistency  of  Moses  and  his  repeated  dis- 
appointments (Ex.  V. — xii.^  than  to  the  inaction  of  his 
years  of  exile.  On  the  wnole  the  latter  interpretation 
seems  preferable.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  apprehension  which  led  him 
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king:  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.  ^^8)  Through  faith  he 
kept  the  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed  the  first- 
bom  should  touch  them.  <»)  By  faith 
they  passed  through  the  Bed  sea  as  by 
dry  land:  which  the  Egyptians  assaying 
to  do  were  drowned.  (*^)  By  faith  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they 
were  compassed  about  seven  days. 
^^  By  faith  the  harlot  Eahab  perished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not,^  when 
she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 
W  And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the 


1  Or,thaiweredi»' 
obedient 
a  S  Mace  7.  7. 


time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gledeon, 
and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of 
Jephthae ;  of  David  also,  and  Samuel, 
and  of  the  prophets :  <^)  who  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  <**)  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 
(35)  Women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again:  and  others  were  tortured,* 
not  accepting  deliverance;    that  they 


to  seek  safety  in  flight  and  the  ooorage  which  enabled 
him  to  give  np  Egypt. 

He  endured. — ^In  the  preaence  of  Pharaoh  (or  in 
the^  weariness  of  exile)  he  was  strong  and  patient,  as 
seeing  the  invisible  Eling  and  Leader  of  His  people. 

(38)  Through  faith  he  kept.— Rather,  By  faUh 
he  hath  kept  (see  verse  17).  The  celebration  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  were  acts 
of  obedience,  having  reference  to  a  danger  as  yet  tm- 
aeen,  bnt  present  in  Clod's  word  (Ex.  xii.  12). 

Lest  he  that  destroyed  — Better,  that  the  destroyer 
of  the  firet'bom  may  not  touch  them.  (See  Ex.  xii.  21, 
22,  28,  29.) 

W  Which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do.— 
literally.  Of  which  the  Eayptiane  making  trial  were 
swallowed  up  (Ex.  xiv.,  xv.).  In  the  same  **  trial,"  bat 
with  the  support  of  the  word  of  Gk>d,  had  consisted 
Israel's  faith.  The  word  land  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
Greek  text  (and  hence  stands  in  italics),  but  is  found 
in  the  best  MSS.  It  is  with  this  word  that  the  follow- 
ing danse  ('*  of  which  .  .  .  ")  connects  itself. 

(30)  Seven  days.— It  is  the  persistence  of  Israel's 
obedience  (in  the  midst,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  the  nn- 
measured  contempt  and  ridicule  of  their  foes)  during 
the  seven  days  of  almost  total  inaction  (Josh,  vi.)  that  is 
here  brought  into  relief. 

(81)  That  believed  not.— >Bather,  that  were  dis- 
obedient (see  chaos,  iii.  18 ;  iv.  6,  11).  To  her  and  to 
her  countrymen  alike  had  come  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  Israel  (Josh.  ii.  10).  She  recog- 
nised from  these  signs,  and  acknowledged,  the  supre- 
macy of  Jehovah  (verse  11),  and  she  cast  in  her  lot 
with  His  servants;  the  men  of  Jericho  continued  in 
their  disobedience,  and  perished  (Josh.  vi.  21).  Through 
faith,  therefore,  a  despised  heathen  woman  became 
united  with  the  people  of  God.  With  such  an  example 
these  more  detailed  nistories  may  fitly  dose. 

(32)  The  sacred  writer  has  lingered  over  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  greatest  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses  the 
legislator  of  tne  nation :  two  examples  only— differing  in 
kmd  from  those  which  have  preceded,  and  peculiarly 
suggestive  and  important — have  been  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  people  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Enough 
has  now  been  said  to  guide  all  who  are  willing  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  With  a  brief 
mention  of  names  which  would  call  up  before  the  minds 
of  his  readers  achievements  almost  as  wonderful  as 
those  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling,  he  passes  from 
the  elders  who  received  witness  from  God  by  their  faith, 
and  (verses  33—^38)  speaks  in  general  terms,  but  all  the 
more  distinctly,  of  the  triumph  which  faith  hae  won. 
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The  time  would  fail  me.— The  sl^ht  changes  of 
text  required  by  our  best  evidence  ^ve  increased  vivid- 
ness :  For  the  time  will  fail  me  %f  I  tell  of  Gideon, 
Barak,  Samson,  Jephthak,  To  the  exploits  of  Bank 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  Gideon  (vi.-— viii.),  Samson  (xiii. — ^xvi), 
Jephthah  (xi.,  xii.),  there  is  manifest  reference  in  the 
words  of  later  verses  (33,  34).  There  seems  to  be  no 
design  in  this  arrangement  of  the  names.  In  the 
following  dause  also,  **  of  David  and  Samuel  and  the 
prophets,"  there  is  a  similar  departure  from  the  order 
of  time. 

(33)  Subdued  kingdoms.— Better,  overcame  king- 
doms.  To  all  the  deliverers  of  Israel  of  whom  we  have 
read  in  verse  32  (and  especially  to  David,  2  Sam. 
viii.,  X.,  xi.)  these  words  will  apply.  Thej  also  '*  wrousht 
righteousness,"  as  each  judgpe  or  kmg  or  proimet 
"  executed  judgment  and  justice  unto  ful  his  people  " 
(2  Sam.  viii.  15). 

Obtained  promifles.— Do  these  words  mean  thai 
these  men  of  faith  won  promises  of  future  blessing 
(such  as  were  vouchsafed  to  David  and  the  prophets), 
or  that  promises  of  deliverance  were  fulfilled  to  them  ? 
There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  writer's 
language  may  include  both  thoughts.  The  words  which 
follow  (though  illustrated  in  the  nistory  of  Samson  and 
of  David)  Mearly  point  to  Daniel  (chap.  vi.). 

(34)  The  violence.— Bather,  the  power  (Daniel  liL). 
Escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword.— Thouj^h  it 

would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  application  of  this 
and  the  following  clauses  to  the  heroes  of  Israel  cele- 
brated in  the  Old  Testament  histoiy  (the  perils  of 
David  and  Elijah  and  the  "  weakness  "  ot  Samson  and 
Hezekiah  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  all),  it  seems  like!^ 
that  the  writer's  thought  is  resting  munlv  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabeaan  times.  That  the  following  verse 
relates  to  narratives  contained  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  generally  acknowledged;  and  no  woords 
could  more  trnlv  characterise  the  general  contents  of 
the  First  Book  than  those  of  the  present  verse. 

(35)  Baased  to  life  again.— Literally,  by  a  reswrree- 
tion,  (See  1  Kings  xvil  22,  23 ;  2  Kings  iv.  35—37.) 
At  this  point  the  character  of  the  recora  is  cham 
hitherto  we  have  heard  of  the  victories  of  faiC 
action,  now  it  is  of  the  triumph  of  faith  over  suf  _ 
that  the  writer  speaks.  Those  who  "  escaped  the  ed^ 
of  the  sword "  (verse  34)  and  those  who  "  were  slam 
with  the  sword  "  alike  exemplified  the  power  of  faith. 

Others  were  tortiirea.— See  the  account  of  tiie 
aged  Eleazar  (2  Mace.  vi.  30),  martyred  because  he 
would  not  pollute  himself  with  swine*s  flesh  and  the 
taken  from  the  sacrifice  commanded  by  the 
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might  obtain  a  better  resurrectioii : 
W  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment :  <^)  they  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted, 
were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wan- 
dered about  in  sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins; being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented ;  W  (of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy:)  they  wandered  in 
deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.    ^^^  And 


1  Or. 


these  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
report  through  faith,  received  not 
the  promise :  (^>  God  having  pro- 
vided^ some  better  thing  for  us,  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— (1)  Wherefore  see- 
ing we  also  are  compassed  ^j^  ^  ^_yj 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  Let  us^xrough 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lav  aside  ^^  persevere 

•   t:  J.         J   XI-        .to  the  end. 
every  weight,  and  the  sin 


king."  The  following  chapter  reoords  the  martyr- 
dom of  seven  brethren,  who  for  their  adherence  to 
their  law  were  put  to  death  with  cmel  tortures.  (See 
especially  verses  9, 14,  23,  29,  36.) 

ITot -accepting  deliverance.— Literally,  not  ac- 
cepting the  redemption,  i.e.,  the  deliverance  offered, 
which  must  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  oon- 


A  better  resurrection.— Better  than  that  return 
to  the  present  life  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  words 
of  the  verse. 

i^)  The  language  becdmes  more  general,  but  still 
chiefly  refers  to  the  same  troublous  times. 

Yea,  moreover  of  bonds.  —  Lasting  and  cruel 
captivity,  a  worse  fate  even  than  "mocJdngs  and 
scourgings." 

(S7)  They  were  stoned.— As  Zechariah  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20 — ^22),  and — according  to  a  Jewish  tradition 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  others — Jeremiah.  (See 
Matt,  xxiii  35,  37.) 

They  were  sawn  asunder. — An  ancient  tra- 
dition, mentioned  both  by  Jewbh  and  by  early 
Christian  writers,  relates  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Manasseh.  The  following  words, 
"  they  were  tempted,"  are  very  remarkable  in  such  a 
position;  and  many  oonjectura  have  been  hazarded 
on  the  supposition  that  a  mistake  of  transcription  has 
occurred.  If  the  text  is  correct,  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  promises  and  allurements  by  which  the  persecutors 
sought  to  overcome  the  constancy  of  Gkni's  servants. 

Slain  with  the  sword.— See  1  Eangs  zix.  1, 10; 
Jerem.  zxvi.  23. 

They  wandered  about.— Bather,  they  weni  abotd, 
as  outcasts;  compelled  to  live  the  life  of  wanderers  and 
exiles. 

Tormented.— Bather,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  itt- 
treated  [of  whom  the  world  vhm  not  worthy),  wandering 
in  deserts  and  mountains  and  caves  and  the  holes  of 
the  earth.  Once  more  the  Maccabeean  persecutions 
seem  to  be  chiefly  in  view.  (See  1  Mace.  ii.  28,  29; 
2  Mace  V.  27;  vi.  11.  Comp.  also  1  Sam.  zxii.  1; 
1  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

(»)  Having  obtained  a  good  report.— Now  that 
the  history  is  concluded  the  word  of  verse  2  is  resumed. 
That  in  such  a  faith  as  vras  described  in  verse  1  "  the 
elders "  received  their  witness  from  God,  the  records 
themselves  have  shown;  yet  "these  all,  having  had 
witness  borne  to  them  through  their  faith,  received  not 
the  promise,"  i.e.,  the  promised  blessing.  There  are 
three  passages  at  the  Epistle  which  must  be  kept 
together — chap.  vi.  15,  "And  so,  having  patiently 
wait^,  he  (Abraham)  obtuned  the  promise ;  '*  chap. 
X.  36,  '*  Ye  have  need  of  endurance,  that  having  done 
the  will  of  God  ye  may  receive  the  promise;"  and 


the  present  verse.  To  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  promised  blessing  was  future ;  they  obtained  it,  but 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  present  life.  To  us  the 
promised  blessing  is  present,  revealed  to  us  in  its  true 
nature,  obtained  for  us  once  for  all ;  for  we  know  that 
eternal  redemption  has  been  won  through  Christ's 
entering  for  us  once  for  all  into  the  heavenly  sane* 
tuary  (chap.  ix.  12),  and  to  us  the  "perfection"  has 
come,  in  that  through  Bjm  we  **  draw  near  to  Gk>d  " 
(chap.  vii.  11, 19).  ^Aat  (1)  the  full  personal  appropria- 
tion of  the  g^ft  is  for  every  one  of  ns  still  future,  and 
(2)  the  full  revelation  belongs  to  another  state  of  being, 
is  true,  but  not  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  sud. 

(40)  jpar  118.— Bather,  concerning  us,  that  without 
(or,  apaH  from)  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect, 
**  Some  better  thing  " — better  than  they  had  received 
(Matt.  xiii.  17;  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11).  The  design  of  God 
was  that  they  and  we  may  be  perfected  together; 
first  in  the  joint  reception  of  mature  knowle^g^  and 

Srivilege  through  the  High-priestly  work  of  the  Lord 
esus  (comp.  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  1  ^et.  i.  12) ;  and  then  that 
we  with  them  may,  when  the  end  shall  come,  *'  have 
our  ^rf  ect  consummation  and  bHss  both  in  body  and 
soul,  m  the  eternal  and  everlasting  glory  of  Gk)d."  See 
further  the  Note  on  chap.  xii.  23. 

xn. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  takes  up  again  the  ex- 
hortation of  chap.  X.  19 — 39,  pointing  to  the  example 
of  Jesus,  encouraging  those  who  are  in  trial,  wanung 
against  sin,  and  especiaUy  the  sin  of  rejecting  Him 
wno  spei^  to  us  from  heaven. 

(1)  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  com- 
passed about.— Bather,  Therefore  let  us  also—sifice 
we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses — having  put  away  aU  encumbrance  and  the 
sin  ,  ,  .  run  with  paMent  endurance  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  looking,  &c.  (In  so  difficult  a  verse  as 
this  we  need  an  exactness  of  translation  which  mig[ht 
not  otherwise  be  desirable.)  It  is  plain  that  the  chief 
thoi^ht  is,  "  Let  us  run  our  race  with  patient  endurance, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  Author  ...  of  our  faith ; " 
so  that  here  again  we  have  the  thought  which  the 
writer  is  never  weary  of  enforcing,  the  need  of  faith 
and  patience  for  all  who  would  inherit  the  promises. 
The  connection  is  chiefly  with  the  last  verses  of 
chap,  xi.,  which  are,  indeed,  a  summary  of  the  whole 
chapter.  The  purpose  of  God  has  been  that  those  who 
throughout  the  past  ages  obtained  witness  of  Him 
through  their  faith  should  not  reach  their  consumma- 
tion apart  from  us.  To  that  consummation,  then,  let 
us  press  forward.  Present  to  us  in  the  view  of  Christ's 
accomplished  sacrifice,  it  is  all  future  in  regard  of 
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which  doth  so  easily  beset  U8^  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us,  (-^  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author^ 
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and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 


personal  attainment.  As  those  who  have  preceded  us 
reached  the  goal,  eacli  one  for  himself,  by  faith  and 
patient  endmnnce,  so  must  we.  The  thought  of  per- 
severing effort  crowned  by  a  recompence  of  reward 
(chaps,  vi.  12, 18  ;  x.  35 — 39)  very  naturalljr  suffgest^d' 
the  imagery  of  the  public  games  (by  this  time  familiar 
even  to  Jews),  to  which  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  so 
freauentlv  alludes.  (See  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  ix.  24—27; 
Phil.  iii.  12— U;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  comp. 
chap.  X.  32,  33.)  In  these  passages  are  called  up  the 
various  associations  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
Greece — the  severe  discipline  of  the  competitors,  the 
intenseness  of  the  struggle,  the  rewards,  "  the  righteous 
judge,"  the  crowd  of  spectators.  Most  of  these 
thoughts  are  present  here  (^'erses  1,  2,  4),  and  new 
point's  of  comparison  are  added,  so  that  the  scene  is 
brought  vividly  before  our  eyes.  It  has  been  often 
supposed  that  the  word  "  witnesses "  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  spectcUora  of  the  race.  To  an  English  reader 
this  idea  is  very  natural  (as  **  witnesses  "  may  simply 
mean  beholders),  but  there  is  no  such  ambiguity  in  the 
Greek  word  (inartyres).  The  Greek  fathers  rightly 
understood  it  to  signify  those  who  bear  witness,  and 
the  chief  point  of  doubt  seems  to  have  been  whether  the 
sense  is  general,  or  whether  the  word  bears  its  later 
meaning — martyrs,  who  have  borne  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Those  who  thus  encompass  us,  a  countless 
host  (a  "  cloud  '*  of  witnesses),  have  had  witness  borne 
to  them  through  their  faith,  and  in  turn  stand  forth 
as  witnesses  to  faith,  bearing  testimony  to  its  power 
and  works.  One  and  all  they  offer  encouragement  to 
us  in  our  own  contest  of  faith,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  mentioned  here.  That  the  idea  of  the  presence  of 
spectators  may  be  contained  in  the  other  words,  *'  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud,"  is  very  possible ; 
but  no  interpretation  must  be  allowetl  to  interfere  with 
the  chief  thought — that  the  runner's  steadfast  gaze  is 
fixed  on  Him  who  has  Himself  traversed  the  course 
before  us,  and  is  now  tlie  Judge  and  Rewarder. 

Every  weight. — The  Greek  word  was  sometimes 
used  by  Greek  writers  to  denote  the  excessive  size  and 
weight  of  body  which  the  athlete  sought  to  reduce  by 
means  of  training;  but  may  also  signify  the  encum- 
brance of  any  burden,  unnecessary  clothing,  and  the 
like.  It  is  here  best  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as 
denoting  anything  that  encumbers,  and  thus  renders 
the  atmete  less  fitted  for  the  race.  In  the  inter- 
pretation we  might,  perhaps,  think  of  the  pressure  of 
earthly  cares,  were  it  not  that  the  writer  seems  to 
liave  in  mind  the  special  dangers  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  The  "divers  and  strange  teachings" 
spoken  of  in  chap.  xiii.  9,  in  which  would  be  included 
the  Judaising  practices  which  they  were  tempted 
to  observe  (such  as  St.  Peter  described  as  a  "yoke" 
too  heavy  to  be  borne),  will  probably  suit  the  figure 
best. 

And  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 
— The  last  six  words  are  the  translation  of  a  single 
adjective,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  Greek 
commentators,  from  whom  we  might  expect  some  light 
on  the  phrase,  seem  to  be  entirely  reduced  to  con- 
jecture. Chrysostom,  for  example,  adopts  in  various 
places  two  altogether  different  meanings,  "sin  which 
easily  (or,  completely)  suiTOunds  us,"  "sin  which  is 
easily  overcome."    To  these  Theophylact  adds  a  third. 


"  sin  through  which  man  is  easily  brought  into  danger.'*^ 
The  prevaiBng  opinion  amongst  modem  writers  appears 
to  be  that  the  word  signifies  well  (or,  easily)  surround- 
ing; and  that  the  writer  is  comparing  sin  with  a 
garment — either  a  loosely  fitting  garment  by  which  the 
runner  becomes  entangled  and  tripped  up,  or  one  that 
clings  closely  to  him  and  thus  impedes  his  ease  of 
movement.  This  view  of  the  meaning  is  taken  in  our 
earlier  English  versions,  which  either  follow  the  Latin. 
(Wiclif,  "that  standeth  about  us;'*  Rhemish,  "that 
com|)asseth  us"),  or  render  the  words,  the  sin  thai 
hangeth  on^  or,  thai  hangeth  so  fast  on.  The  sense  \» 
excellent,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek 
will  admit  of  such  a  rendering.  Though  the  exact- 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  there  are  words  closely 
allied  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
Analogyclearly  points  to  the  signification  much  admired 
(literaUy,  well  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd).  It 
is  not  impossible  that  even  with  this  meaning  the 
words  **lav  aside"  or  put  away  (often  applied  ta 
putting  oft  clothing)  might  still  suggest  a  garment ; 
if  so,  the  allusion  might  be  to  a  runner  who  refused  to 
put  off  a  garment  wnich  the  crowd  admired,  though 
such  an  encumbrance  must  cause  him  to  fail  of  tne 
prize.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  writer  speaks  of  sin 
generally  as  an  obstacle  to  the  race,  which  must  be  put 
aside  if  the  runner  is  to  contend  at  all.  K  we  look  at 
the  later  exhortations  of  the  Epistle,  we  shall  find 
repeated  mention  of  the  reproach  which  the  followers 
of  Christ  must  bear.  Even  in  the  history  of  Moses 
(chap.  xi.  26)  there  are  words  which  suggest  the  thought. 
(See  also  chaps,  x.  33 ;  xiii.  13).  So  in  the  next  verse 
we  read  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  the  shame  which  He 
despised.  Over  against  this  "reproach"  is  set  the  sin 
which  is  sure  to  win  man's  favour  and  applause— the 
sin  of  which  we  have  read  in  chap.  x.  26  (comp. 
chap.  xi.  25),  which,  seemingly  harmless  in  its  first 
approaches,  will  end  in  a  "falling  away  from  the 
living  God."  The  rendering  with  which  the  Autho- 
rised version  has  made  us  familiar  is  full  of  interest,, 
but  cannot  (at  all  events  as  it  is  commonly  understood) 
be  an  expression  of  the  sense  intended.  Whatever 
view  be  taken  of  the  one  peculiar  word,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  phrase  can  point  to  what  i» 
known  as  a  "  besetting  sm,"  the  sin  which  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  us  is  proved  to  possess  especial  power. 

(2)  Iiooking  unto  Jeans.- As  in  chap.  ii.  9,  the 
description  precedes  the  mention  of  the  name,  "  Look- 
ing unto  the  Author  and  Perfecter  of  (our)  faith,  Jesus." 
The  first  word  is  very  similar  to  that  of  chap.  xi.  26 ; 
the  runner  looks  away  from  all  other  objects  and  fixes 
his  gaze  on  One.  Jesus  is  not  directly  spoken  of  as 
the  Judge  (2  Tim.  iv.  8) ;  but,  as  the  next  words  show, 
He  has  Himself  reached  the  goal,  and  His  presence 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  race  will  close.  As  the 
last  verse  sjwke  of  our  "patient  endurance,"  this 
speaks  of  our  faith,  and  of  this  Jesus  is  the  Author 
and  the  Perfecter.  The  former  word  has  occurred  before, 
in  chap.  ii.  10;  and  here,  as  there,  origination  is  the 
principal  thought.  There  the  idea  of  leading  the  way 
was  also  present ;  but  here  *  *  Author  "  stands  in  con- 
trast with  "  Perfecter,"  and  the  example  of  our  Lord 
is  the  subject  of  the  clause  which  follows.  Because  it 
is  He  who  begins  and  brings  to  perfection  our  faith  ^ 
we  must  run  the  race  with  our  eye  fixed  upon  Him  t 
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TJie  Chastening  of  the  Lord. 


HEBREWS,  XII. 


A  FcUliet^a  Discipline, 


down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God.  <^^  For  consider  him  that  endured 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds.  ^*^  Ye  have  not  yet  re- 
sisted unto  blood,  striving  against  sin. 
<^>  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhorta- 
tion which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto 
children,  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  him :  <^^  for  whom 


the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 
<7>  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons ;  for  what  son  is 
he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not? 
(^^  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement, 
whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards,  and  not  sons.  ^^>  Furthermore 
we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  m«,  and  we  gave  them  reverence : 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjec- 


in  Him  is  the  beginning,  in  Him  the  completion  of  the 

Sromises  (2  Cor.  L  20) ;  and  in  the  steady  and  trustful 
ependence  upon  Him  which  this  figure  describes 
consists  our  faith. 

Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
endured  the  cross.— The  literal  meaning  is  very 
forcible,  endured  a  cross,  despising  shame ;  the  shame 
of  such  a  death  being  set  over  against  the  joy  that  lay 
before  Him.  Here  again  we  have  the  thought  of  chap, 
ii.  9  (Phil.  ii.  9, 10) ;  the  joy  of  His  accomplished  pur- 
pose (Isa.  liii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxv.  21 ;  Luke  x.  21,  22)  and 
the  glory  with  which  He  was  crowned  ( Jolm  xvii.  1 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  11)  being  the  reward  for  His  **  obedience  even 
unto  death.**  The  whole  form  of  the  expression  (comp. 
especially  chap.  vi.  18,  "  the  hope  set  beiJjre  us  *')  shows 
that  Jesus  is  presents  *to  us  as  an  example  not  of 
endurance  only,  but  also  of  faith  (chap.  ii.  12).  On 
the  last  words  of  the  verse  see  chaps,  i.  3,  13 ;  viii.  1  ; 
X.  12, 13 ;  there  is  here  a  slight  change  in  the  Greek, 
which  requires  the  rendering,  and  hath  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

(3)  The  figure  of  the  race  is  still  continued,  "  For 
unless  ye  thus  look  unto  Jesus  ye  will  grow  weary.'* 

Conttider. — Literally,  compare;  place  your  suffer- 
ings by  the  side  of  Bis. 

Him  that  endured  such  oontradiction.— 
Bather,  Him  that  hath  endiired  such  gainsaying  from 
sinners  against  themselves.  The  word  "gainsaying," 
(chaps,  vi.  16;  vii.  7)  is  so  frequently  used  in  the 
LXX.  for  the  rebelliousness  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  we  need  not  here  limit  it  to  contradiction  in  words. 
The  change  of  "  Himself  *'  into  *'  themselves "  (the 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.)  is  important,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  with  what  the  last  two  words  should  be 
joined;  for  the  meaning  may  bo  either  **  sinners  against 
themselves"  (comp.  Sum.  xvi.  38),  or  "gainsaying 
against  themselves."  In  either  case  the  force  of  the 
words  will  be  that  the  sin  or  the  opposition  manifested 
against  Him  was  really  against  themselves,  since  it 
was  for  their  salvation  that  He  came  upon  earth.  To 
all  His  other  sorrows  were  added  the  pain  of  their 
ingratitude  and  His  grief  over  their  aggravated  guilt. 

And  faint. — Rather, /ainh'njr  in  your  souls. 

(*)  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood.— 
Still  the  general  figure  is  retained,  but  for  the  foot- 
race  is  siu)stituted  the  contest  of  the  pugilists.  In 
verse  1  sin  was  the  hindrance  which  must  be  put 
aside ;  here  it  is  the  antagonist  who  must  be  subdued. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  exactly  the  same  transition 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  26.  (See  Note.)  The  contest  has  been 
maintained  but  feebly,  for  no  blood  has  flowed  in  their 
struggle  with  temptation  and  sin ;  they  have  not 
deserted  the  arena,  but  have  shrunk  from  the  suffering 
which  a  determined  struggle  would  have  caused.  It 
is  possible  that  the  writer  goes  beyond  the  figure  in 
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these  words,  and  that  the  price  of  their  resistance 
might  indeed  have  been  their  "  blood.** 

(5)  In  this  cowardly  avoidance  of  trouble  and  per- 
secution they  have  been  shrinking  from  that  chastening 
which  every  son  receives  from  the  Lord. 

Which  speaketh  unto  you.— Better,  which  holds 
converse  (or,  reasoneth)  with  you  as  with  sons.  The 
words  which  follow  are  taken  from  Pro  v.  iii.  11,  12, 
and  agree  with  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  except  that  for 
"son"  we  have  "my  son,"  and  for  "reproveth "  (verse  6) 
"  chasteneth."  In  the  original  passage  Solomon  is  the 
speaker,  and  it  is  the  second  verse  only  that  speaks  of 
God*s  fatherly  love.  It  may  be  so  here  also,  but  the 
exhortation  of  the  Scripture  seems  to  be  quoted  aa 
if  spoken  directly  by  God  Himself  to  His  sons. 

Despise.— Better,  think  not  lightly  of.  In  the  next 
clause  the  Hebrew  (**  and  loathe  not  His  correction  ") 
denotes  rather  a  spirit  that  rejects  and  chafes  under 
divine  discipline.  As  the  words  are  found  here,  they 
point  to  losing  heart  and  hope. 

(6)  And  scourgeth.— As  the  words  stand  in  our 
Hebrew  text,  the  meaning  is  "  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighteth."  A  very  slight  change  in 
one  word,  however,  will  yield  the  sense  in  wliich  the 
clause  was  understood  by  the  Greek  translators,  and 
which  is  here  retained.  For  the  purpose  of  this  quo- 
tation the  difference  between  the  two  renderings  is  not 
material. 

(7)  If  ye  endure  chastening.— The  whole  weight 
of  ancient  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  fost 
Greek  word.  Two  translations  are  then  possible: 
(1)  "  It  is  for  chastening  that  ye  endure  :  "  the  troubles 
that  come  upon  vou  are  for  discipline — are  not  sent  in 
anger,  but  in  fatherly  love.  (2)  *^  Endure  for  chasten- 
ing : "  bear  the  trial,  instead  of  seeking  to  avoid  it  by 
unworthy  and  dangerous  concession ;  endure  it,  that  it 
may  effect  its  merciful  purpose. 

What  son  is  he. — Or,  what  son  is  there  whom  his 
father  chasteneth  not  ? 

(8)  Whereof  all  are  partakers.— Better,  whereof 
all  (Gtod's  children)  have  been  made  partakers.  Were 
it  possible  that  they  have  never  known  this  fatherly 
'*  chastening,"  it  must  be  that  they  are  not  sons  whom 
a  father  acknowledges,  and  for  whose  training  he 
has  care. 

(9)  Furthermore  we  have  had  fathers.— Rather, 
Furthermore  we  had  thefathers  of  our  flesh  as  chasteners 
[i.e. J  to  chasten  us).  The  thought  of  the  former  verses 
has  been,  "  He  chastens  as  a  father."  From  likeness 
we  hero  pass  to  contrast.  The  contract  drawn  is 
between  our  natural  parents  and  **the  Father  of  spirits" 
(comp.  Nimi.  xvi.  22;  xxvii.  16;  Zech.  xii.  1) — the 
Creator  of  all  spirits,  who  is  the  Giver  of  life  to  all, 
who  knows  the  spirit  which  He  has  made  (see  Ps.  xdv. 
9, 10)  and  can  discipline  it  by  His  chastening. 
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TliB  Fruit  of  Righteousness. 


HEBREWS,  XII. 


FoUow  Peace  and  ffoHness. 


tion  xinto  the  Fattier  of  spirits,  and  live? 
ao)  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chas- 
tened U8  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but 
he  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be 
partakers  of  his  holiness.  <^^>  Now  no 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous :  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are 
exercised  thereby.    <^>  Wherefore  lift  up 


1  Or,« 


1  Oft  faa  from. 


the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees;  (^>  and  make  straight* 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is 
lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way ;  but  let 
it  rather  be  healed.  <^*^  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord : 
<^^  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail 
of*  the  grace  of  Grod;  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you,  and 


And  live.— Since  the  life  of  the  spirit  subsists  only 
in  union  with  Him. 

(10)  After  their  own  pleasure.  —  Bather,  cu 
seemed  good  unto  them,  llie  contrast  is  continued 
here  between  human  liability  to  mistake  and  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  sects  our 
profit,  and  cannot  err  in  the  means  which  He  employs. 
There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  this  verse  and 
the  last,  the  **few  days"  corresponding  to  the  '* fathers 
of  our  flesh ; "  and  the  last  clause  here,  **  that  we  may 
be  partakers  of  His  holiness,''  to  the  words  which  close 
verse  9,  "  and  live."  To  the  "  few  days  "  no  contrast 
is  directly  expressed  in  the  second  member  of  the 
verse;  none  was  needed,  because  the  last  words  so 
clearly  imply  the  permanence  of  the  result. 

(11)  N'ow  no  chastening  .  •  .—Better  (the  read- 
ing being  slightly  chang^),  All  chastening  seemeth  far 
the  present  time  to  he  not  joyous,  but  grievous.  The 
language,  so  far,  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  general, 
relating  to  all  chastening,  whether  human  or  divine. 
Hie  following  clause  may  seem  to  confine  our  thought 
to  the  latter ;  but,  with  a  lower  sense  of  **  righteous- 
ness," the  maxim  is  true  of  the  wise  discipline  of 
earthly  parents. 

The  peaceable  firuit  of  righteousness.— 
Better,  peaceful  fruit,  (fruit)  of  righteousness,  to  them 
that  have  been  trained  thereby.  The  *'  peaceful"  fruit 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  unrest  and  trouble  whidi 
have  preceded  during  the  time  of  "  chastening."  But 
there  is  more  than  rest  after  conflict,  for  the  object  of 
the  conflict  is  attained ;  the  fruit  consists  in  righteous- 
ness. (Ck>mp.  Isa.  xxxii.  17  ;  Prov.  xi.  30 ;  Jas.  iii.  17 ; 
Phil.  i.  11.)  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  in 
the  word  "trained"  the  writer  returns  to  the  figure 
of  verse  4 ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

(12)  Wherefore.— As  in  chap.  x.  24,  the  writer 
passes  from  the  thought  of  personal  risk  and  duty,  to 
speak  (in  verses  12 — 17)  of  that  which  is  binding  on  all 
members  of  a  community.  "Wherefore" — since  the 
trouble  which  has  brought  disoouraffement  should  rather 
«all  forth  thankfulness — ''strenguien  (literally,  make 
straight  aaain,  restore  to  a  right  state)  the  weakened 
lian<£s  and  the  palsied  knees.  The  words  are  almost 
a  reproduction  of  Isa.  xxxv.  3,  where  those  who  have 
lost  neart  and  hope  (compared  to  men  whose  limbs  are 
palsv-stricken)  are  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  the 
commg  of  their  God  bringing  recompense  and  salvation. 
(See  chap.  X.  36,  37.) 

(13)  And  make  straight  paths.— Quoted  with 
some  slight  changes  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
Prov.  iv.  26,  "  ponder  "  (or,  more  probably,  make  even) 
"the  path  of  thy  feet.'' 

Be  turned  out  of  the  way.— The  difficulty  in 
these  words  is  concealed  to  some  extent  when  they  are 
separated  h-om  the  following  clause,  as  in  the  Autho- 
rised version ;  this  separation,  however,  the  Greek  will 
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not  allow.  K  the  words  be  rendered,  *'  that  what  is 
lame  may  not  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  but  may  rather 
be  healed,"  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  two  members 
are  somewhat  incongruous.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  first  verb  here  bears  the  meaning  which  it  not 
unfrequentlyhas  in  medical  writers,  be  put  out  ofjoinL 
Let  the  naths  (or  tracks)  which  you  foUow  be  straight, 
for  crooked  and  uneven  paths  will  make  the  limbs 
which  are  lame  more  helpless  still;  should  nothing 
agmvate  the  hurt  that  has  been  received,  it  may  soon 
be  nealed.  In  the  application,  the  words  are  a  warning 
against  the  shifting  courses  of  men  who  are  ready  to 
turn  aside  from  strict  duty  when  persecution  threatens, 
and  seek  to  avert  the  danger  by  compliance  with  what 
they  do  not  in  heart  approve.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  in  the  case  of  *'  the  strong "  (Rom.  xiv.  1 ; 
1  Oor.  viii.),  the  example  brings  destruction  on  '*  the 
weak." 

(U)  Follow  peaoe.— More  clearly  (as  our  word 
"  follow  "  is  somewhat  ambiguous),  follow  after  peace. 
There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  14  (quoted 
also  in  1  Pet.  iii.  11).  This  charge  is  general  (Rom.  xu. 
18),  and  must  not  be  limited  to  peace  with  fellow 
Christians  (Rom.  xiv.  19).  The  two  admonitions  of 
this  verse  were  admirably  suited  to  a  period  of  per- 
secution. Let  all  make  peace  their  aim,  yet  not  so  as 
to  sacrifice  j^urity.    (Comp.  Jas.  iiL  17.) 

And  holiness. — Better,  and  the  sanctification  vfitk-^ 
out  which  no  man  shaU  see  the  Lord,  In  chap.  ix.  ^ 
we  have  the  promise  that  **  Christ  .  .  .  shall  be  seen  " 
by  them  that  wait  for  Him :  hence  it  might  be  supposed 
(especially  as  in  the  next  verse  we  read  of  "  the  graee 
of  Ood^^j  that  **  the  Lord "  is  here,  as  in  chap.  iL  3,  a 
designation  of  our  Saviour.  As,  however,  this  EpisUe 
especially  brings  Him  before  us  as  the  Sanctifier 
(chaps,  u.  11 ;  xiii.  12),  who  leads  us  into  the  presence 
of  God  (chap.  x.  19),  we  must  rather  look  on  these 
words  as  akin  to  Matt.  v.  8,  **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  "  (Rev.  xxii.  4). 

(15)  laest  any  man  fail.— Rather,  whether  any  one 
be  falling  back  from  the  grace  of  God,  The  defection 
of  one  member  of  the  community  brings  loss  and  danger 
to  the  whole  body.  The  last  words  of  chap.  x.  26  will 
show  what  is  implied  in  this  **  falling  back  from  the 
grace  of  God.** 

Any  root  of  bitterness.— It  is  dear  that  Deui 
xxix.  18,  though  not  formally  quoted,  is  before  the 
writer's  mind.  In  that  chapter  Moses  had  again 
brought  before  the  people  the  covenant  which,  nearly 
forty  years  before,  haa  been  made  and  ratified  "  in 
Horeb  "  (see  chap.  ix.  18 — 20).  With  especial  solemniij 
he  sets  before  them  the  sin  and  terrible  punishment  of 
idolatry,  "Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man  or 
woman  .  .  .  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this  day  from 
the  Lord  our  God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  thai 
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thereby  many  be  defiled ;  ^^^  lest  there 
he  Q,nj  fornicator,  or  profane  person,  as 
Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold 
his  birthright.  ^^^^  For  ye  know  how  that 
afterward,  when  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  rejected:  for  he 
found  no  place  of  repentance,^  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 

^>  For  ye  are  not  come  unto  the 
mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that 


1  Or,  way  to  elkui0« 


burned  with   fire,  nor  unto  blackness, 

and  darkness,  and  tempest, 

(")  ajid  the   sound    of    a  g^fc^jLJ^ 

trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  of  SinaL    The 

words ;    which  voice   they  ^t^ai^^,^'^^ 

that  heard  intreated  that 

the    word    should    not    be    spoken    to 

them  any  more :  <^^  (for  they  could  not 

endure    that   which  was    commanded. 

And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the 


beareth  gall  and  wormwood."  The  marginal  note  on 
the  last  words  (''  poisonf  ol  herb  ")  explams  their  tme 
meaning — ^that  wnich  spring  from  the  root  is  not 
merely  bitter,  it  is  also  poisonous.  Again,  therefore 
(see  diap.  x.  27,  28,  30),  the  apostasy  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  were  temptea  is  compared  with  the 
sin  committed  by  those  who  by  idolatry  fell  away  from 
Grod*s  ancient  covenant ;  and  as  one  idol- worshipper  in 
a  community  might  bring  into  it  a  root  of  bitter  poison, 
so  one  apostate  from  the  Christian  ^th  would  br]ne[ 
trouble  and  defilement  on  the  Church.  In  Acts  viii.  23 
St.  Peter  makes  reference  to  the  same  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  as  he  speaks  to  Simon  Magus,  who,  above 
all  other  men,  proved  a  root  of  bitter  poison  in  the 
early  Church. 

Many.— Bather,  the  many  (according  to  the  best 
reading) — i,e,,  the  whole  community. 

(16)  l^st  there  be.— Better  (as  in  the  last  verse), 
tohether  there  he.  Though  Jewish  tradition  (see,  for 
example,  the  Targnm  of  Palestine  on  Gl«n.  xxv.  29) 
affirms  that  Esau  was  a  man  of  impure  life,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  is  so  represented  in  this  verse.  Hero 
ne  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  ''  the  profane,''  who  care 
not  for  diyine  things,  but  only  for  the  gains  and 
pleasures  of  this  world. 

Who  for  one  morsel  of  meat.— Better,  who  for 
one  meal  sold  his  ovon  hirthright  (Qeu,  xxv.  29 — 34). 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  writer  has  in  thought  the 
material  rights  of  the  firstborn,  such  as  his  claim  on 
pre-eminence  and,  possibly  (see  Dent.  xxi.  17),  on  a 
larger  share  of  his  father's  possessions.  Tradition 
relates  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Aaron,  priestly  functions 
were  discharged  by  each  firstborn  son  (comp.  Num.  iii. 
5 — 12) ;  and  to  the  line  of  the  firstborn  would  seem  to 
belong  that  "  blessing  of  Abraham "  (C^n.  xxyiii.  .4) 
which  every  one  who  shared  Abraham's  faith  would 
earnestly  desire  to  possess. 

(17)  For  ye  know  how  that  afterward  •  .  •— 
The  meaning  of  the  verse  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
if  one  clause  be  placed  in  a  parenthesis:  "For  ye 
know  that  even  wnen  he  afterward  desired  to  inherit 
the  blessing  he  was  rejected  (for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance),  though  he  sought  it  earnestly  with  tears." 
The  blessing  of  Jacob  related  in  Gren.  xxvii.  is  here 
viewed  (apart  from  all  attendant  circumstances)  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  Esau's  ''profane''  rx)m  of  his 
birthright.  Notwithstanding  Esau's  piteous  entreaty, 
Isaac  cannot  but  ratify  (yerse  83)  the  blessing  which 
he  has  pronounced ;  though  his  son  sought  the  blessing 
earnestly  with  tears  (verse  38),  he  was  rejected.  ]£ 
"  found  no  place  of  repentance ; "  that  first  act  (Gen. 
xxy.  33)  could  not  be  recalled,  but  brought  with  it  a  loss 
which  nothing  could  retrieve. 

(It  is  right  to  add  that  other  interpretations  of  the 
verse  have  been  given,  which  seem,  however,  mucli  less 
probable.    Thus,  the  last  clause  has  been  understood 


to  mean  that  Esau  earnestly  sought  repentance;  and 
the  preceding  words,  which  we  have  placed  in  a 
parenthesis,  Siat  he  could  not  bring  his  father  to  a 
change  of  purpose.) 

(18—29)  The  exhortation  to  faithfulness  is  most  impres- 
sively enforced  by  means  of  a  comparison  between  the 
earlier  revelation  and  that  which  is  given  in  Christ. 

The  mount  that  might  be  touohed.— It 
appears  certain  that  the  word  "mount"  has  no 
place  in  the  true  Greek  text.  Had  this  word  been  in 
the  sentence  as  originally  written,  its  absence  from  all 
our  more  ancient  authorities  would  be  inexplicable; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  with  verse  22, 
and  the  recollection  of  Bent.  iv.  11,  from  which  the  last 
words  in  this  verse  are  taken,  would  very  naturally  lead 
a  transcriber  to  supply  this  word,  which  he  might  suppose 
to  have  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  text.  If,  how- 
ever, the  writer  did  not  make  use  of  the  word  here, 
though  the  contrast  of  verse  22  was  already  before  his 
mind,  it  seems  certain  that  the  word  was  not  in  his 
thought ;  and  hence  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  it  in 
the  explanation  of  the  verse.  Tlie  true  translation,  in 
all  probability,  is  as  follows  :  For  ye  are  not  come  unto 
a  nuiUrial  (bterally,  a  paJ^pahle)  and  kindled  fire,  and 
unto  gloom  and  darkness  and  tempest.  The  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  set  forth  the  terrors  which  accompanied 
the  giving  of  the  Law, — ^that  which  the  awe-stricken 
people  saw  and  heard.  Not  the  mount,  but  the  terrible 
fire  was  that  which  met  their  gaze.  Thus  again  uid 
again  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  reference  to  uie  voice 
and  the  fire  alone  (chaps,  iv.  33,  36 ;  v.  4,  25,  26 ;  xviii. 
16).  Shortly  before  **the  day  of  the  assembly"  in 
Horob  Israel  had  been  led  by  "a  pillar  of  fire"  (Ex. 
xiii.  21) ;  in  verse  29  of  this  chapter  the  fig^ure  of  "  a 
consuming  fire  "  is  applied  to  Gk)d  Himself.  To  avoid 
such  associations  as  these,  and  vividly  to  represent  what 
then  was  shown  to  the  Israelites,  he  speaks  of  "a 
material  and  kindled  fire."  The  metaphor  in  "  palpable  " 
as  appUed  to  fire  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  that 
involved  in  "  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt "  (Ex.  x. 
21,  where  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  which  we  have  here). 

(i»)  See  Ex.  xix.  19  ("the  voice  of  the  trumpet"), 
Dent.  iv.  12  ("  the  voice  of  the  words  "). 

Intreated.—"  K  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our 
God  anymore,  then  we  shall  die  "  (Dent.  v.  25 ;  Ex.  xx.  19). 
Though  Gt>d  drew  near  to  Israel,  to  reveal  Himself,  so 
terrible  was  His  voice  to  them,  so  awful  the  penalties 
which  fenced  round  their  approach  to  Him,  that  they 
shrank  back  from  hearing  His  words. 

(20)  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  enclosing  this 
verse  and  the  next  in  a  parenthesis. 

And  if  so  much  as.- Better,  If  even  a  heast 
touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned  (Ex.  xix.  12, 
13).    The  next  clause,  "  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart," 
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mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or  thrust 
through  with  a  dart :  ^^i)  and  so  terrible 
the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I 


was 


ex- 


ceedingly fear  and  quake :)  <^>  but  ye 
are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 


is  absent  from  our  best  authorities ;  and  has  accidentally 
found  its  way  into  the  text  from  Ex.  xix.  13. 

(21)  And  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  .... 
— ^Better,  And  {so  fearful  was  the  appearance)  Moses 
said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble,  Deut.  ix.  19,  as 
it  stands  in  the  Greek  translation,  contains  these  words 
inpart('*I  exceedingly  fear");  there,  however,  they 
belong  to  a  later  time,  when  Moses  was  "  afraid  of  the 
anger  and  hot  displeasure*'  of  the  Lord  against  the 
worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Various 
Jewish  traditions  speak  of  the  terror  of  Moses  as  upon 
Mount  Sinai  he  beheld  the  wonders  of  the  heavenly 
world  (see  chap.  ii.  2) ;  but  no  saying  that  has  been 
preserved  throws  additional  light  on  Wie  words  before 


(22—24)  "  What  it  was  to  wliich  Israel  in  the  time  of 
the  Old  Covenant  drew  nigh,  we  have  now  heard.  Their 
drawing  nigh  was  at  the  same  time  a  standing  afar  off ; 
the  mount  of  the  revelation  might  not  be  approached  by 
them;  the  voice  of  Grodwas  too  terrible  to  bo  borne; 
and  yet  it  was  only  tangible  material  nature  in  which 
God  at  once  manifested  and  concealed  Himself.  The 
true  and  inner  communion  with  God  had  not  yet  been 
revealed :  first  must  the  Law  lead  to  the  painful  con- 
sciousness that  sin  prevents  such  commimion,  and 
intensify  the  longing  that  sin  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  Under  the  New  Covenant,  no  longer  is  a  tangible 
mountain  the  place  of  a  divine  revelation  made  from 
afar;  but  heaven  is  thrown  open,  and  a  new  super- 
sensuous  world  in  which  God  is  enthroned  is  opened  to 
admit  us,  opened  through  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  accessible  in  virtue  of  His  atoning  blood" 
(Delitzsch). 

(22)  Unto  mount  Sion.— Literally  (and  in  these 
difficult  verses  it  is  unusually  important  to  follow  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek),  Ye  are  come  unto 
Zion  (the)  mountain  and  city  of  a  Living  Gody  a 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  The  thought  of  a  celestial  city 
which  should  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  is  often  dwelt  upon  in  Jewish  writings : 
hence  the  writer  is  using  familiar  words,  but  with  a  new 
and  spiritual  meaning.  The  same  imagery  has  been 
employed  in  chap.  xi.  10,  13 — 16,  for  this  is  the  city 
**  that  hath  the  foundations,  whose  Architect  and  Maker 
is  God.*'  (See  also  Rev.  xxi.  2,  et  seq. ;  Gal.  iv.  26.) 
This  "  heavenly  Jerusalem*'  is  "  Zion,  mountain  and  city 
of  a  Living  God."  Mount  Zion  is  mentioned  first, 
because  the  contrast  with  Mount  Sinai  is  throughout 
present  in  thought.  The  name  recalls  many  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the  Psalter,  as  far 
back  as  the  time  when  David  chose  the  place  for  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Here  God  desired  to  dwell 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  16) ;  in  this  holy  hill  He  set  His  anointed 
King  (Ps.  ii.  6).  (See  also  Pss.  xlviii.  2,  11 ;  Ixxviii. 
68 ;  ex.  2 ;  cxxxii.  13.)  Zion  is  not  only  the  mount  of 
Gk>d,  His  dwelling  place ;  it  is  also  "  the  city  of  God,** 
whose  gates  the  Lord  loveth  (Ps.  Ixxx^-ii.  2).  (See  Ps. 
xlviii.  12,  13,  et  al.)  In  chap.  viii.  2  we  find  associated 
the  place  of  the  special  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  resort  of  His  worshipping  people ;  so  here 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  and  the  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xxxv.  10).  In  Horeb 
Israel  intreated  that  they  might  not  hear  the  voice  of 
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"  the  living  God  "  (Deut.  v.  26).    In  this  spiritual  com- 
monwealth we  all  "  have  drawn  nigh  "  to  Him. 

In  the  first  member  of  these  three  verses  (22 — 24), 
therefore,  there  is  very  little  that  is  open  to  question  ; 
the  difficulties  lie  in  the  words  which  follow,  **  and  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn  which  are  written 
in  heaven.''  Four  or  five  different  arrangements  of 
these  words  are  allowed  by  the  Greek,  and  every  one 
of  these  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  writers  of 
eminence.  Here  the  discussion  must  bo  very  brief. 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  passage,  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  writer 
introduces  by  "  and'*  each  successive  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  that  groups  of  words  not  so  introduced  serve 
as  appositions,  explaining  what  precedes  them.  If  thi» 
be  so,  the  arrangement  of  the  Authorised  version  is  not 
tenable.  We  believe  that  the  choice  must  lie  between 
two  renderings:  (1)  "And  to  myriads  of  angels,  a 
festal  assembly  and  congregation  of  the  firstborn  en- 
rolled in  heaven.*'  (2)  "  And  to  myriads,  a  festal 
assembly  of  angels  and  a  congregation  of  the  firstborn 
enrolled  in  heaven.**  In  the  first  of  these  rendering* 
angels  are  the  subject  throughout ;  in  the  second,  "  the 
myriads  *'  to  whom  we  have  come  nigh  are  divided  into 
two  companies — ^the  festal  host  of  angels,  the  church 
of  the  firstborn.  Let  us  look  at  the  latter  interpre- 
tation first.  By  it  the  '*  firstborn  "  are  sought  amongst 
men ;  either  those  who  are  already  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  world,  or  men  still  living  upon  earth,  though 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  heaven  (Luke  x.  20).  Some  have 
understood  the  words  to  relate  to  those  who  hold  prece- 
dency, either  in  rank  or  in  time,  among  men  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  name  of  sons ;  as,  saints  of  pre- 
eminent piety,  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,'*  the  faith- 
ful under  the  Old  Covenant,  Enoch  and  EHjah,  the 
Apostles,  the  first  generations  of  Christians,  or  the 
believers  of  the  later  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  earlier  dispensation.  A  far  more  probable  expla- 
nation is  that  which  makes  the  word  here  "  equi^-alent 
to  heirs  of  the  hingdom^  all  faithful  Christians  being 
ipso  facto  *  firstborn,'  because  all  are  kings  "  (Dr. 
Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  15).  See  chap.  i.  6 ;  also,  "  as 
instances  of  the  figurative  use  of  firstborn  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  idea  of  priority  of  birth  is  over- 
shadowed by  and  lost  in  the  idea  of  pre-eminence,*' 
Job  xviii.  13 ;  Isa.  xiv.  30.  If  this  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation, 1  Pet.  il  9  unites  the  two  thoughts  which  this 
figure  suggests,  **  Ye  are  .  .  .a  royal  priesthood  *' 
(see  above,  verse  16);  and  the  whole  of  that  verse, 
especially  as  compared  with  Ex.  iv.  22,  well  illus- 
trates the  position  nere  assigned  to  the  company  of  the 
faithful  upon  earth.  The  word  which  we  have  here 
rendered  congregation,  moreover,  is  that  which  is  regu- 
larly applied  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is, 
therefore,  very  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  inter- 
pretation, which  is  in  every  way  attractive.  And  yet;, 
full  of  interest  as  is  such  an  explanation  of  the  special 
words,  it  seems  certainly  unsuitable  to  the  passage  as 
a  whole.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  words  **and 
to  myriads  "  are  to  be  taken  by  themselves.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  explain  the  introduction  of  the  living 
Church  on  earth  in  this  position — ^between  angels  and 
the  "  God  of  aU,**  whilst  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  *'  are  mentioned  later,  iu  an  association  from 
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Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  <^^  to  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  firstborn,  which 
are  written  ^  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 


S  Or,  UetamaU. 


1  Or.  enrtlUd, 


men  made  perfect,  ^^^  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,^  and  to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel,  ^^o)  g^^ 
that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh. 


which  the  Church  on  earth  cannot  be  severed — with 
■**  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant  and  the  blood 
of  sprinkling."  For  these  reasons  especially  it  seems 
necessary  to  adopt  the  first-mentioned  arrangement  of 
the  words :  '*  ye  have  come  near  ...  to  myriads  of 
angels,  a  festJi  assembly  and  congregation  of  the  first- 
bom  enrolled  in  heaven."  Two  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  m  the  writer's 
mind  (Deut  xxxiiL  2,  and  Dan.  vii.  10) ;  in  each  of  these 
the  Lord  appears  attended  by  "myriads  of  angels," 
who  stand  before  Him  and  minister  to  Him  (Ps.  ciii. 
20).  We  who  by  means  of  the  **  better  hope  draw  near 
to  God"  (chap.  vii.  19)  are  led  to  this  **holy  hill  **  and 
city,  and  through  the  hosts  of  **  ministering  spirits " 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  **  God  of  all."  The  de- 
scriptive words  which  follow  are  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  Israal.  The  first  (Ezek.  xlvi.  11 ;  Hos.  ii. 
11 ;  ix.  5 ;  Amos  v.  21 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  10)  is  the  general  and 
joyous  gathering  for  the  feasts  of  the  Lord ;  the  second 
is  the  word  used  throughout  for  the  "  church  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  "  congregation  "  of  Israel.  The  latter 
points  to  the  united  body  of  the  servants  of  Gk)d,  the 
lormer  to  the  joyful  gathering  for  His  service.  The 
second  word  is  so  commonlv  used  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  it  has  been  denied  that  any 
other  application  is  ever  made ;  but  there  is  certainly 
an  exception  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7  (a  Psalm  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  much  in  the  writer^s  thoughts),  *'  God 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  congregation  of  the 
saiuts.'*  How  fitly  angels — who  in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  1,  et  al.),  are  called  **  sons 
of  God,"  are  here  spoken  of  as  "  firstborn,"  needs  no 
explanation ;  they  are  the  enrolled  citizens  of  heaven, 
whose  assembly  we  are  permitted  to  join  (Rev.  v.  11; 
comp.  Luke  xx.  36). 

(23)  And  to  Gk>d  the  Judge  of  all.— The  order 
of  the  Greek  seems  to  require  the  rendering,  and  to  a 
Judge  {who  is)  Ood  of  all.  Up  to  this  point  our  thought 
has  rested  on  the  heavenly  world  and  those  who  from 
the  time  of  their  creation  have  been  its  inhabitants. 
Men  who  have  passed  through  this  earthly  life  have 
no  essential  right  to  citizenship  in  the  "  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem.'' They  come  before  a  Judge  (comp.  chap.  ix. 
27).  "  The  Lord  shall  judge  His  people  "  (chap.  x.  30), 
severing  between  His  servants  and  His  foes  (Mai.  iii. 
18 ;  iv.  1),  oondenming  the  wicked,  and  receiving  the 
righteous  to  His  own  dwelling-place.  This  Judge  is 
"  Grod  of  all " — of  angels  and  of  righteous  souls  ( Wisd. 
iii.  1),  and  of  Christian  men  who  "  draw  nigh  "  to  the 
celestial  city.  How  chai-acteristic  of  the  writer  and 
his  theme  is  the  introduction  of  these  solenm  words 
into  the  midst  of  this  description  of  Christian  privi- 
lege and  blessing. 

And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
— The  last  verses  of  chap.  xi.  are  at  once  called  before 
the  mind  by  these  words.  The  **  righteous  "  men  have 
"by  faith"  run  their  course  (chaps,  x.  38;  xi.  4,  7; 
Phil.  iii.  12) ;  they  have  obtained  the  promises  (chaps, 
vi.  15 ;  xi.  1).  The  analogy  of  Scripture  forbids  us  to 
oonsider  their  present  state  as  the  full  consummation ; 
for  that,  these  "  spirits"  and  we  who  are  yet  ** in  the 
body"  await  the  day  of  the  resurrection.    Theae  words, 
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however,  do  not  refer  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant onlv  ;  indeed  they  do  not  in  strictness  belong  to 
that  penod  at  all.  The  spirits  of  the  righteous  servants 
of  Christ  join  the  same  fellowship;  and  only  when 
Christ  was  manifested  does  the  state  to  which  the 
name  "  perfection  *'  is  thus  given  seem  to  have  begun. 
What  was  received  by  those  "spirits  of  the  righteous" 
when  they  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  wo  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
raised  to  some  higher  state  of  blessedness.  These  are 
the  new  inhabitants  of  the  world  above;  they  have 
come  into  the  presence  of  Grod  by  means  of  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  tiirough  Jesus. 

(^)  And  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.  —  Bather,  a  new  covenant.  There  is 
another  change  in  the  Greek  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
express.  In  all  other  places  in  which  we  read  of  the 
New  Covenant  (chaps,  viii.  8, 13  ;  ix.  15 ;  Luke  xxii.  20 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  25 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6)  a  word  is  used  which  im- 
plies newness  of  kind  and  quality;  here  it  is  a  covenant 
which  is  newly  made — literally  "  young,"  having  all 
the  freshness  of  youth  in  comparison  with  that  which 
long  since  was  waxing  old  (chap.  viii.  13).  Here  also, 
if  we  follow  the  order  of  the  original  (see  chaps,  ii.  9 ; 
iiL  1 ;  xii.  2,  ef  at.),  the  description  precedes,  and  the 
name  "Jesus"  follows,  thus  standing  between  the 
words  which  describe  His  covenant  and  those  which 
speak  of  His  blood. 

And  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling.— Rather,  and 
to  blood  of  sprinklitig  that  speaketh  better  (or,  more 
powerfully)  than  AbeL  Jesus  is  Mediator  of  a  new 
covenant  (cnaps.  viii.  6 ;  ix.  15)  through  the  sheddine  of 
Hb  blood  (chaps,  ix.  15—17 ;  x.  29).  This  is  "  blood  of 
sprinkling,"  blood  which  cleanseth  the  conscience  from 
diad  works  to  serve  a  living  God  (chap.  ix.  14) :  it 
was  typified  bv  the  blood  of  the  covenant  with  which 
Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  (chap.  ix.  19,  20). 
Abel  being  dead  yet  spea^etn  (chap.  xi.  4),  for  his 
blood  crieth  for  vengeance.  This  blood  speaks  with 
greater  power,  and  speaks  not  for  wrath  but  for  puri- 
fication and  atonement.  I  John  ii.  1,  2,  completes  the 
contrast :  God  was  the  Avenger  of  **  righteous  Abel," 
but  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  our  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  writer  designs  a 
detailed  contrast  between  the  several  particulars  of 
these  verses  and  of  verses  18—21.  The  number  in 
each  case  is  the  same  (six),  and  in  the  case  of  the 
first  and  last  some  analogy  may  be  traced ;  ^  but  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  with  safety.  If  our  interpre- 
tation of  these  verses  is  correct,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  But  can  we  wonder  at  this  P 
It  is  to  that  living  Church  that  the  words  themselves 
are  from  age  to  age  addressed.  They  describe  the 
blessed  heavenly  fellowship  to  which  each  servant  of 
Christ  now  toiling  on  earth  is  joined :  when  he  has 
run  the  race  set  before  him,  he  will,  through  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  and  through  Jesus  the  Mediator,  reach 
the  company  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  stand  before 
the  "  God  of  all." 

(25)  Refuse  not.— In  verse  19  we  have  read  that  the 
Israelites  entreated  that  they  might  no  more  hear  the 
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Tfte  Shaking  of  the  Eanrth. 


HEBBEWS^    XIII.      The  Kinffdam  which  cannot  be  maved^ 


tOr.UluMhold 
/a§t. 


For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more 
shrill  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven: 
<^)  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth : 
but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying,  Yet 
once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven.     <27)  j^^  this  word.  Yet 

once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of 

those  things  that  are  shaken,^  as  of  i      ^£J 


,1  Or,  1W.J 
I    8kaken. 


things  that  are  made,  that  those  thinga 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 
(ffl)  Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have^ 
grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear :  ^^^  for  our  God  ie  a  consuming 
fire. 

CHAPTER  Xm.— (1)  Let  brotherly 


voice  of  Gk>d  (literall]^,  deprecated  the  speakmg  of 
more  words).  Twice  in  this  verse  the  same  word  is 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  declining  to  listen,  with  clear 
reference  to  the  earlier  verse. 

Him  that  speaketh.— God  speaking  to  us  from 
heaven  (chap.  i.  1,  2).    See  below. 

For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refoaed.— 
Bather  (according  to  the  better  reading  of  the  Greek), 
For  if  they  escaped  not  when  they  refused  on  earth 
Him  that  warned.  The  terrors  which  accompanied 
the  giving  of  the  Law  were  designed  to  impress  all 
hearts  wiui  the  fearful  peril  of  disobedience.  In  shrink- 
ing from  the  voice  of  Him  that  warned  they  conld  not 
escape  the  declaration  of  the  Law  or  the  terrible  penalties 
which  awaited  all  transgressors. 

If  we  tarn  away. — Rather,  who  turn  away  from 
Him  that  (wameth)  from  heaven.  The  argument  is 
similar  to  that  of  chap.  ii.  2,  3,  where  the  same  word 
"  escape  "  is  found.  He  from  whom  they  turned  aside 
on  earth  is  He  who  now  speaks  to  us ;  but  then  His 
voice  was  heard  amidst  earthly  terrors,  now  His  reve- 
lation comes  throufi^h  His  Son  who  is  exalted  in  heaven. 
If  we  do  not  hearken  to  the  word  of  life  and  promise 
that  is  ever  coming  to  us  from  God  through  His  Son, 
it  will  be  because  we  deliberately  "  turn  away,"  for  the 
excuse  of  the  panic-stricken  Israelites  cannot  be  ours. 
The  voice  that  speaks  on  earth  fell  on  the  outward  ear, 
but  He  who  speaks  from  heaven  makes  His  voice  heard 
in  the  inner  conscience ;  the  one  mav  fail  to  be  heard 
and  understood,  the  other  will  find  us  out,  and  is 
neglected  only  through  stubbornness  of  will.  Much 
less,  then,  shall  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
who  warns  from  heaven. 

(26)  Shook  the  earth.— Ex.  xix.  18, 19;  Judg.  v.  4, 
5.  The  terrors  of  Sinai  were,  moreover,  a  type  of  a 
more  terrible  revelation  of  judgment,  when  not  only 
shall  the  earth  tremble,  but  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
shall  be  moved,  and  all  that  is  transitory  and  mutable 
shall  pass  away.  The  words  of  Hag.  ii.  6  are  taken  as 
a  prophecy  of  this  consummation.  The  reference  of  the 
prediction  of  which  this  forms  part  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah  is  nassed  over;  it  is  only  as  bearing 
upon  the  last  days  tnat  the  words  are  quot^  here. 

TTow  he  hath  promised.— This  whole  time  of 
waiting  is  included  in  the  **  now."  It  is  as  if  the  words 
were :  "  now  we  have  this  promise,  and  are  looking  for 
its  fulfilment." 

I  shake. — Rather  (according  to  the  bettef  reading), 
I  ioill  m,ove  (or,  maJce  to  tremble). 

(27)  This  word,  "Yet  once  more,"  is  equivalent  to 
once  more  only ;  and  the  words  "  once  more  only  will  I 
move  the  heaven  and  the  earth"  must  of  necessity 
point  to  the  final  change,  which  issues  in  the  remov^ 
of  a]\  tliat  can  pass  away. 

Which  cannot  be  shaken,— Literally,  which  are 
not  shaken.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  verse  is  to 
ascertain  on  what  word  this  cUuse  depends.    (1)  If 


upon  "removing,"  the  sense  will  be:  This  word  .  .  . 
signifieth  the  removing  of  the  things  made  (as  being* 
created  things),  that  the  things  not  shaken  may  remain. 
The  next  verse  throws  light  on  the  writer's  meaning ; 
there  that  which  **  cannot  be  shaken "  is  the  kingdom 
which  we  receive:  he  is  not  speaking  of  that  which 
belongs  to  a  material  creation.  (2)  The  other  view  can 
oidy  be  briefly  mentioned :  This  word  .  .  .  signifieth 
the  removing  of  the  things  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
have  been  made  in  order  that  the  things  not  shaken 
may  remain.  The  idea  is  striking — that  created  things 
were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  place  to 
what  shall  abide ;  but  the  other  view  seems  to  give  the 
more  probable  meaning  of  the  verse. 

(28)  Beceiving  a  kingdom.— These  words  clearly 
contain  a  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  18,  "  The  saints  of  the 
Most  High  shall  receive  the  kingdom."  Kor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  the  closing  verses  of  Hag.  IL  are 
idso  before  the  writer's  mind;  after  verse  21,  which 
repeats  the  words  of  verse  6,  quoted  above,  the  prophet 
declares  the  overthrow  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  con- 
tinues to  His  servant  Zerubbabel  the  Messianic  promise.' 
Christ  has  made  His  people  kings ;  and  when  heaven 
and  earth  have  passed  away,  they  shall  be  found  heirs 
of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (chap.  ii.  5—^). 

Let  us  have  grace— Many  render  the  last  word 
thankfulness^  but  the  ordinary  translation  is  prefer- 
able. There  is  for  us  a  "  throne  of  grace  "  to  which 
we  may  draw  near  and  "find  grace  (chap.  iv.  16). 
The  characteristic  of  our  Christian  state  is  that  we 
'^have  grace/'  and  have  not  "fallen  back  from  the 
grace  of  God"  (verse  15).  Let  us  continue  in  this 
state  and  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  our  priestly  service 
unto  God  (chaps,  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15). 

Acceptably. — ^Literally,  weU-pUasing,  (See  chaps, 
xi.  5 ;  xiii.  16.) 

With  reverence  and  godly  fear.— According  to 
the  true  reading  of  the  Greek,  the  meaning  is  wWi 
reverent  fear  arSl  awe.  The  former  word  is  that  which 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  chap.  v.  7.  (See  Note.) 
The  tone  of  the  whole  chapter—we  might  rather  say, 
the  whole  Epistle— is  presented  in  this  combination  of 
*'  grace  "  and  acceptable  service  with  awe  and  reverent 
fear.  The  last  thought  connects  itself  closely  with 
the  following  verse. 

(29)  A  quotation  from  Dent.  iv.  24.  There  these 
words  follow  a  solemn  warning  against  idolatry.  This 
passage  then  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  chap.  x.  27, 
28,  30.     (See  the  Notes.) 

XIII. 

This  concluding  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  special 
exhortations  relating  to  Christian  conduct :  with  these, 
however,  are  intermingled  some  important  and  charac- 
teristic references  to  the  leading  themes  of  the  Epistle. 

(1)  Brotherly  love.— Bettor,  The  love  of  the 
brethren,    (See  Eom.  xii.  10,  and  Note ;  1  Theas.  iv.  9; 
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The  Lave  of  the  brethren. 


HEBEEWS,  XIII. 


Jesus  Christ,  the  Same/or  Ever^ 


love  continue.  ^*)  Be  not  forgetful  to 
Clw.  xiii,  1—  entertain  strangers  :  for 
6.  Exhortation  thereby  some  have  enter- 
lore,  'pur^^  tained  angels  unawares, 
contentment.  (3)  Bemem^r  them  that 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them ;  and 
them  which,  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body.  W  Marriage 
18  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed :  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers 
Grod  will  judge.  <*>  Let  your  conversa- 
tion be  without  covetousness ;  and  be 
content  with  such  things  as  ye  have: 


1  Or.  art   the 
gmiea. 


for  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  tiiee.*  ^^^  So  that  we 
may  boldly  say.  The  Lord  is  my  helper, 
and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do 
imto  me. 

(^>  Bemember  them  which  have 
the  rule!  over  you,  who  chap.  xiii.  7- 
have  spoken  unto  you  17.  imitate 
the  word  of  God:  whose  ISwe^^B^ 
faith  follow,  considering  Christ's  re- 
the  end  of  their  conver-  PK>ach. 
sation.  <^>  Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever« 


1  Pet.  i.  22.)  The  love  which  they  had  shown  to  the 
Christian  brotherhood  is  commended  in  chap.  yi.  10 
(x.  33);  and  yet  there  was  some  gpround  for  fear 
that  snch  affection  might  not  "  continue  "  (chap.  x.  25). 

(2)  To  entertain  strangers.— Hospitality  to 
Christian  brethren  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  is 
especially  intended  (1  Pet.  iv.  9) :  this  was  one  mani- 
festation of  the  "love  of  the  hrethren"  (verse  1). 
The  prominence  assigned  to  this  duty  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  was  faith- 
folly  reflected  m  the  practice  of  the  early  Chnrch. 

Thereby  some  nave  entertained  angels  un- 
awares.—-See  Gen.  xviiL,  xix.  The  Greek  word  for 
"angels" — messengers — of  itself  would  serve  to  re- 
mind these  Christians  that,  though  the  strangers  whom 
they  welcomed  were  hut  men,  they  might  be  special 
messengers  of  God.  Clement  of  lU)me,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  95),  appeals  to  the  same  ex- 
amples (and  also  to  Bahab) :  "  For  his  faith  and  hospi- 
tality a  son  was  given  to  Abraham  in  his  old  age.  For  his 
hospitality  and  godliness  Lot  was  saved  from  Sodom." 

(3)  As  bound  with  them.— Either  (1)  "As  if  ye 
yourselves  were  in  bonds  "  (see  chap.  x.  33,  34 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  26)— by  true  fellow-feeling  make  yourselves  sharers 
in  their  lot ;  or,  (2)  '*  mindful  uiat  ye  too  are  in  bonds  " — 
like  them  ye  are  Christ's  prisoners,  and  their  bonds  are 
but  one  of  the  tokens  of  that  service  in  which  all 
Christians  are  bound.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  22.) 

As  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body.— 
''Mindful  that  you,  like  them,  still  dwell  in  a  body 
liable  to  pain,  and  may  therefore  suffer  ill-treatment  in 
the  cause  of  Christ." 

(^)  Marriage  is  honourable  in  aU.— Bather, 
Let  marriage  he  held  in  honour  among  all,  and  lei 
the  bed  he  undefiled ;  for  fornicators  and  adulterers 
Ood  will  judge.  The  precept  is  directed  against  im- 
purity (chap.  xii.  16),  and  also  against  the  false  asceti- 
cism of  men  "forbidding  to  marry"  (I  Tim.  iv.  3). 
The  laxity  of  morals  among  Gentiles  (Note  on  Acts  xv. 
20)  and  the  prevalence  of  divorce  amongst  Jews 
(Matt.  V.  32)  explain  the  sudden  introduction  of  such 
warnings :  of  these  sinners  the  all-seeing  God  will  be 
the  ju^e.     (Comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  6.) 

(^  In  these  two  verses  (4,  5)  we  have  the  same  con- 
nection of  thought  as  in  chap.  xii.  16 ;  Col.  iii.  5 ;  Eph. 
v.  3.  "Impurity  and  covetousness  may  be  said  to 
divide  between  them  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  human 
selfishness  and  vice  "  (Lightfoot  on  Col.  iii.  5). 

Conversation. — Literally,  way    of   thought  and 
life,  character,  disposition. 
For  he. — Rather,  for  He  Himself  hath  said.    As 
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in  many  other  places  in  thb  Epistle,  the  word  of  Scrip- 
ture is  regarded  as  directly  spoken  by  God ;  but  there 
is  an  empnasis  here  ("  He  Hunself '0  which  well  suits 
the  remarkable  impressiveness  of  the  words  quoted. 
"  I  will  in  no  wise  let  thee  go ;  no,  nor  will  I  forsake 
thee."  This  promise  of  divine  support  and  protection 
does  not  occur  exactly  in  the  same  form  in  the  Gld 
Testament,  but  is  clearly  taken  from  Dent.  xxxi.  6, 
"  He  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.''  (Comp.  also 
Gen.  xxviii.  15 ;  Josh.  i.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20.)  The 
appositeness  of  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
(verse  6)  will  be  seen  if  we  remember  the  trials  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  alreadv  endured  (chap,  x^ 
32 — 34).  It  is  very  probable  that  tnis  thought  supplies 
the  link  of  connection  between  verses  5,  6,  and  verse  7. 
(«)  We  may  boldly  say.— Rather,  so  that  we  say 
with  courage.  The  words  of  the  quotation  (Ps.  cxviii.  6) 
should  be  arranged  thus:  "The  Xiord  is  my  helper;  t 
will  not  fear :  what  shall  man  do  unto  me  P  " 

(7)  Which  have  the  rule.— Bather,  which  were 
your  leaders  (verse  17,  24;  Acts  xv.  22),  who  spake 
unto  you  the  word  of  God.  These  spiritual  guides  had 
been  removed  from  them  by  death. 

Whose  faith  follow.— Better,  ajid,  contemplating 
the  end  (or,  isstte)  of  their  life,  imitate  their  faiths 
Their  Christian  life  and  course  ( Jas.  iii.  13 ;  1  Pet.  i, 
15,  et  oZ.),  had  been  known  by  the  Church ;  they,  too. 
have  obtained  a  good  report  "  by  faith "  (chap.  xi.  2), 
and  all  who  contemplate  the  blessed  issue  of  such  a  life 
will  be  strengthened  to  imitate  their  faith.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  some  had  died  a  martyr*s  death,  but 
the  writer  seems  carefully  to  avoid  any  direct  expres- 
sion of  this  thought ;  his  words  ftpply  to  all  who  nave 
ended  their  course  in  the  triumph  of  faith.  This  verse 
recalls  a  striking  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  chap, 
ii.  17 — 20;  especially  verse  17,  where  the  ungodly  say  of 
the  righteous  man, "  Let  us  see  if  his  words  he  true,  and 
let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him." 

(8)  Jesus  Christ  the  same  .  .  .—Bather,  Jesus 
Christ  is  yesterday  and  to-day  the  sam>e ;  yea,  also  for 
ever.  Their  earlier  guides  have  passed  away  (verse  7) ; 
their  Lord  and  Saviour  abides  the  same  for  ever.  He 
who  is  the  subject  of  all  Christian  teaching  is  the  same, 
therefore  (verse  9)  "be  not  carried  away  by  divers 
teachings."  Thus,  this  verse  stands  connected  both 
with  what  precedes  and  with  what  follows.  "  Yester- 
day "  carries  the  thought  back  to  the  lifetime  of  the 
teachers  now  no  more ;  what  the  Saviour  was  to  them, 
that  will  He  be  to  their  survivors.  The  whole  period 
since  He  "sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (chap.  x. 
12, 1;^)  is  covered  by  this  word.  What  He  was  "yester- 
day  and  to-day "  fie  will  be  for  ever.  (See  chap,  i, 
11. 12.) 
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<^)  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines.  For  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with 
grace ;  not  with  meats,  which  have  not 
profited  them  that  have  been  occupied 
therein.  <^^>  We  have  an  altar,  whereof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle.     <^^>  For  the  bodies  of 


(0)  Be  not  carried  about.~The  better  reading  of 
the  Greek  gives  a  meaniug  somewhat  different,  Be  not 
carried  away  by  divers  and  strange  teachings.  The 
ordinary  reading  may  have  come  in  from  Eph.  iv.  14. 
The  **  teachings "  by  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  led  astray  were  various,  and  were  all  foreigfn  to 
the  one  true  word.  The  contrasts  expressed  in  the 
second  part  of  this  verse  and  in  verses  10,  11,  throw 
light  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  erroneous  doctrine. 
Its  subject  was  not  "grace,*'  but  "meats;"  its  pro- 
moters were  connectea  with  those  who  serve  the 
Tabernacle.  Hence  the  writer  is  probably  speaking  of 
doctrines  and  practices  similar  to  those  censured  by 
St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  16—23.  (See  the  introductory 
Note  on  Rom.  xiv. ;  also  1  Tim.  iv.  3.)  In  chap.  ix.  10 
we  read  of  "  meat«  and  drinks"  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  Moses ;  here  the  divers  and  strange  teachhigs  " 
must  include  human  additions  to  that  Law  and  perver- 
sions of  its  spirit. 

With  grace ;  not  with  meats.— Better,  by  grace, 
not  hy  ineats.  Instead  of  being  **  carried  away  by 
strange  teachings/'  let  your  hearts  be  made  firm  and 
sure  by  grace.  As  the  whole  system  of  ceremonial 
observance  is  alluded  to  under  the  one  term  **  meats,'* 
80  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith  are  comprised 
under  **  grace,"  a  word  used  throughout  this  tipistle 
with  peculiar  significance.  (See  especially  chaps,  x.  29; 
xii.  15,  28.)  One  human  system  of  teacning  will  but 
lead  on  to  another ;  grace  will  keep  the  heart  firm  in 
its  loyal  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  b  ever  **the  same" 
(verse  8). 

Which  have  not  profited.- Literally,  in  which 
they  that  walked  were  not  profited.  To  the  English 
reader  the  mode  of  expression  must  appear  peculiar ; 
in  the  Greek,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  incongruity, 
for  the  word  which  we  render  "walk"  is  usea  most 
freely  to  denote  a  course  or  manner  of  life.  Comp. 
Eph.  ii.  10,  "unto  good  works  which  Grod  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  Here  the 
meaning  is,  that  those  who  have  made  these  external 
observances  the  rule  of  their  life  have  failed  of  the 
profit  which  they  sought.     (Comp.  chap.  vii.  18, 19.) 

(10, 11)  "  We  need  not  such  profitless  teaching ;  we 
already  have  sustenance  which  is  *meat  indeed,*  by 
which  the  heart  is  established."  According  to  the  Law, 
the  priests  (they  who  "  serve  the  Tabernacle,"  see 
chap.  viii.  5)  received  for  themselves  a  greater  or 
smaller  portion  of  the  animals  offered  as  peace-offerings 
and  trespass-offerings ;  iu  some  cases,  also,  the  flesh 
of  the  sin-offerings  fell  to  their  lot  (Lev.  iv.,  v.,  vii., 
xxiii.).  When  the  high  priest  presented  a  sin-offering 
on  his  own  behalf  (Lev.  iv.  2^—12),  or  for  the  con- 
gregation (verses  13 — 21),  he  sprinkled  some  of  the 
blowi  in  the  Holy  Place  in  front  of  the  veil ;  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  alone  was  the  blood  taken  within 
the  veil  into  the  Most  Holy  Place.  In  the  case  of 
these  three  offerings  the  priest  received  no  part  of  the 


those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest 
for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp, 
(12)  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate.  ^^^^  Let  us 
go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach.      <^*>  For 
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animal  sacrificed  ;  certain  portions  were  bnmt  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  ana  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
carried  forth  "without  the  camp,"  and  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Though  the  writer  here  sp^ks  of 
animals  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  Holy  Place 
through  the  high  priest,  as  an  offering  for  sin,  it  is 
probable  that  (as  in  chaps,  v. — ix.)  he  has  in  thought  the 
Day  of  Atonement  only,  so  that  here  "  the  Holy  Place  " 
bears  the  sense  of  the  "  Holiest  of  aU.*'  (See  Note  on 
chap.  ix.  2.)  (It  will  be  noted  that  throughout  he 
uses  the  present  tense ;  see  the  same  Note).  For  us 
there  is  but  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  efficacy  of  which 
endures  for  ever  (chap.  x.  12) :  Jesus  entering  the 
Holiest  Place  for  us  in  virtue  of  Hie  own  sacrifice  has 
fulfilled  the  type  contained  in  the  high  priest's  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood.  But  whereas  those  priests  might 
not  eat  of  their  sin-offering,  to  us  greater  privilege  is 
given ;  we  feed  on  Him  who  was  slain  for  us,  whose 
fiesh  was  for  the  life  of  the  world  (John  vi.  51 — 56). 
We  then  (who  are  all  **  priests  unto  God  *')  **  have  an 
altar  of  which,"  on  the  very  principles  of  their  Law, 
"  they  that  serve  the  Tal>emacle  (see  chap.  viii.  5) 
have  no  right  to  eat.''  The  stress  is  laid  on  the 
8acrifi>ce,  of  which  we  eat,  not  upon  the  altar  itself. 
If  separately  interpreted,  the  altar  will  be  the  place  of 
sacrince,  the  Cross. 

(12)  The  sin-offering  was  burned  without  the  camp. 
Jesus  who  in  all  other  points  fulfilled  the  law  of  atone- 
ment fulfilled  it  in  this  point  also,  in  that  He  suffered 
"without  the  gate"  (Alatt.  xxvii.  32;  John  xix.  20). 
The  two  expressions  answer  to  one  another,  each 
denoting  that  which  lay  beyond  the  sacred  precincts, 
outside  the  special  dwelling-place  of  Grod's  people. 
'*  The  people,"  see  chap.  ii.  17 ;  "  sanctify,"  chaps,  ii. 
11;  ix.  13;  X.  10. 

(13)  The  suffering  **  without  the  gate  "  was  a  symbol 
of  His  rejection  by  the  Jews.  All  who  would  be  His 
must  share  the  reproach  which  came  upon  Him,  who 
was  cast  out  by  His  people  and  crucified  (chap.  ri.  26) : 
they  also  must  go  forth  **  without  the  camp,"  for- 
salong  the  company  of  His  foes.  Each  one  must  for 
himself  make  choice  either  of  the  synagogue  or  of  the 
church  of  Christ;  between  the  two  there  can  be  no 
fellowship. 

(1*)  In  this  verse  there  seems  to  be  a  union  of  two 
thoughts :  (1)  We  are  free  to  go  forth  from  the  city 
so  long  held  sacred,  for  our  hopes  are  bound  up  wiui 
no  abiding  earthly  sanctuary.  (2)  We  may  not  shrink 
from  the  reproach  of  Christ  because  it  will  sever  us 
from  kindred  and  friends ;  for  by  the  very  profession  of 
our  faith  wo  are  **  strangers  ana  sojourners  "  (chap.  xi. 
13),  seekiiig  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (chaps,  xi.  10; 
xii.  22).  How  impressive  are  these  words  wnen  read 
in  the  light  of  the  events  then  unlooked  for,  yet  so 
near  at  hand,  issuing  in  the  destruction  of  both  Temple 
and  city ! 

We  seek  one  to  come.— Rather,  we  seek  after 
tliai  (city)  xohich  is  to  come. 
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Pray  for  us.. 


here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  hut  we 
seek  one  to  come.*  <^^^  By  him  there- 
fore let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of 
our  lips  giving  thanks  to^  his  name. 
<i^)  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate 
forget  not:  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased.  <*^^  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over*  you,  and 
submit  yourselves :  for  they  watch  for 
your    souls,  as    they  that   must    give 


1  Gr.  com/et^Mo  to. 


1  Or,  guSdt, 


account,  that  thev  may  do  it  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief:  for  that  is  unprofit- 
able for  you. 

^^^  Pray  for  us :  for  we  trust  we  have 
a  good  conscience,  in  all 
things  willing  to  live  hon-  ->^f  *  ci^ine 
estly.  <^)  But  I  beseech  salutations  and 
you  the  rather  to  do  this,  P'^y®"- 
that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 
^^^  Now  the  Crod  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 


(15)  By  him.— Better,  through  Him.  Throuffh  His 
eacrifioe,  which  has  made  atonement,  we  are  hidlowed 
(Terse  12),  and  fitted  for  our  priestly  service  (1  Pei 
ii.  6). 

Let  us  ofTer  the  sacriflce.— Bather,  let  us  offer 
up  a  sacrUice  of  praise  eorUinuaUy  unto  Ood,  tJuU  is, 
fruU  of  lips  mcucing  confession  to  His  name.  The 
sacrifice  we  may  bring  is  that  symbolised  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  Lev.  vii.  12— where  the  same  word  is  used. 
(See  Ps.  L 14, 23.)  "We  will  render  the  fruit  of  our  lips'* 
is  the  Greek  version  of  Hoe.  xir.  2 ;  the  Hebrew  text 
(as  we  have  it)  differs  in  expression  but  not  in  meaning, 
"  We  will  render  our  lips  as  bullocks'' — i.e.,  as  sacrifices. 
(Comp.  Ps.  cxix.  108 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  19.)  The  fruit  is  borne 
by  lips  which  offer  thankful  acknowledgment  to  the 
name  of  Grod  (Ps.  cxiii.  1). 

W  And  yet  another  offering  may  we  bring :  with 
thankfulness  to  Him  must  be  joined  acts  of  well- 
doing to  men ;  these,  too,  being  presented  as  sacrifices 
to  God. 

To  oommunicate— t.e.,  freely  to  impart  to  others. 
(See  Rom.  xil  13;  xv.  26;  2  Cor.  el  13;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.) 

07)  The  present  section  of  the  chapter  begins  (verse 
7)  B^d  ends  (verse  17)  with  a  reference  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Church :  Remember  your  former  leaders,,  and 
imitate  their  fiuth ;  obey  them  that  lead  you  now. 

Submit  yourselves. — Better,  yield  {to  them).  Be- 
sides fulfilling  their  ii^uuctions,  be  ready  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  and  requests. 

For  they  watch. — ^The  Greek  is  emphatic :  "For 
it  is  they  that  watch  on  behalf  of  your  soub  as  having 
to  give  account." 

That  they  may  do  it.— Be  obedient  and  vielding 
to  them,  that  they  may  do  this  (may  watch  for  your 
souls)  with  joy  and  not  sighing  (or,  groaning),  for  this 
would  he  unprofitable  for  you ;  if  ye  so  live  that  they 
must  watch  over  you  with  grief,  this  will  both  weaken 
their  hands  and  bring  on  you  the  divine  displeasure. 
No  words  could  more  powerfully  present  to  members 
of  the  Church  the  motives  for  obedience  to  their 
spiritual  guides;  and  to  these  guides  themselves  the 
ideal  of  tneir  work  and  life,  as  men  who  are  keeping 
watch  for  souls,  either  with  rejoicing  or  with  mourning 
(Acts  XX.  31),  ever  mindful  of  the  account  they  mui^ 
ji^ve  to  God  for  the  flock  which  He  entrusted  to  their 
care  (Ezek.  iii.  18 ;  xxxiii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  10 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4). 

(IS)  The  following  verses — containing  personal  notices 
relating  to  the  writer  himself  and  his  readers  (verses  18, 
19,  22,  23),  a  prayer  on  their  behalf  (verses  20,  21),  a 
doxology  (verse  21),  and  brief  salutations  (verses  24, 25) 
— ^present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  concluding 
sections  in  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  first 
words,  "  Pray  for  us,"  are  found  in  Col.  iv.  3 ;  1  These. 
V.  25 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  That  the  writer  does  not  use 
the  plural  pronoun  of  himself  abne  appears  certain  from 
90 


the  change  in  verse  19 ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
is  associating  himself  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
(mentioned  in  verse  17),  or  with  the  companions  in 
labour  who  were  with  him  as  he  wrote. 

We  trust. — ^A  change  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
requires  the  translation  :  For  we  are  persuaded  that  we 
have  a  good  conscience,  desiring  in  ail  things  to  conduct 
ourselves  well.  Some  prejudice  against  the  writer,  or 
some  mistrust  of  his  motives,  must  have  existed  in  the 
Church  ;  that  amongst  Hebrew  Christians  a  disciple  of 
St  Paul  should  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood, 
can  cause  us  no  surprise.  But  whatever  suspicion  might 
be  cherished  by  a  lew,  the  next  verse  is  proof  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  beloved  by  the  many. 

(19)  But  I  beseech  you.— Rather,  And  I  exhort 
you  the  more  (literally,  the  more  abundantly)  to  do  this. 
All  that  we  can  certainly  infer  from  this  verse  (see 
Introduction)  is  that  the  writer  had  formerly  been  asso- 
ciated with  those  whom  he  now  addresses,  and  that  he 
is  at  present  hindered  from  returning  to  them. 

(a>)  Now  the  God  of  peace.— See  Rom.  xv.  33; 
xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiiL  11;  Phil.  iv.  9;  1  Thess.  v.  23; 
2  Thess.  iii  16.  In  almost  all  these  places  there  is 
something  in  the  context  suggestive  of  strife  or  turmoil 
to  be  brought  to  rest  by  "  the  God  of  peace."  Hence 
we  mav  well  believe  that  the  writer  here  has  in  thought 
those  divisions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  been 
hinted  at  in  verses  17—19,  and  which  in  truth  were  the 
expression  of  the  deep-seated  mental  unrest  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  remove. 

Our  Lord  Jesus.- As  in  chaps,  ii.  9,  iii.  1,  xii.  2, 
the  name  is  introduced  after  the  description,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Greek :  "  Now  the  God  of  peace  that 
brought  up  from  the  dead  (Rom.  x.  7)  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  by  the  blood  of  an  etem^  covenant, 
our  Lord  Jesus  .  .  ."  Two  passages  of  the  prophets 
have  contributed  to  the  language  of  this  remar&able 
verse :  (1)  Isa.  Ixiii.  11,  "  Where  is  He  that  brought 
them  up  out  of  the  sea  with  the  shepherds  of  His  flock  ?'' 
Here  tne  shepherds  are  no  doubt  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  20);  the  Greek  translation,  however,  has, 
"  Where  is  he  that  raised  up  out  of  the  sea  the  shepherd 
of  the  sheep  P  "  Moses,  who  led  Israel  through  the  sea, 
was  brought  up  therefrom  in  safety  to  be  the  **  shep- 
herd "  of  his  people  Israel ;  bv  the  same  Almighty 
hand  the  g^reat  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  has  been  brought 
up  from  among  the  dead.  (2)  2^ch.  ix.  11,  "As  for 
thee  also,  hj  the  blood  of  thy  covenant  I  have  sent 
forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water." 
In  other  words,  **  because  of  the  blood  which  ratified 
thy  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  8)  I  have  released  thy 
prisoners."  As  in  the  former  case,  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  in  the  LXX.  and  those  here  used 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  passage  was  in  the 
writer's  thought.  In  (i.e.,  in  virtue  of)  the  blood  of  an 
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that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlastiDg 
covenant,^  ^2^)  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  work- 
ing^ in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
(22)  And  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  suffer 
the  word  of  exhortation :  for  I  have 
written  a  letter  unto  you  in  few  words. 


1  Or,  tegtament. 


9  Or,  doing. 


<^^  Know  ye  that  ou^  brother  Timothy 
is  set  at  liberty;  with  whom,  if  he 
come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.  (^>  Salute 
all  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  all  the  saints..  They  of  Italy 
salute  you.  <^^  Grace  be  with  you  all. 
Amen. 


%  Written  to  the  Hebrews  from  Italy  by 
Timothy. 


eternal  covenant  (chap.  ix.  15 — 18)  God  has  raised  up 
the  Lord  Jesns.  The  covenant  was  ratified  by  His 
blood  ;  the  first  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  and 
that  in  which  all  blessing  lay  included,  was  this,  that 
Qod  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead  to  be  "  the  ^eat 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep."  If  these  prophetic  wonw  re- 
spectinfi^  Him  who  brings  peace  to  the  world  (Zech.  ix. 
10,  et  al.)j  were  in  the  writer's  mind,  how  natural  is  his 
appeal  to  the  God  of  peace.  It  has  been  often  observed 
that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Epbtle  in  which  we 
read  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  apart  from  His 
ascension ;  ebewhere  His  exaltation  is  contemplated  as 
one  act  (chap.  ii.  9,  et  al).  It  is  not  certain  that  we 
have  an  exception  even  here,  for  though  the  meaning 
of  Rom.  X.  7  is  beyond  doubt,  the  words  may  in  this 
place  be  used  with  a  wider  meaning. 

(21)  Make  you  perfect.— To  "make  perfect"  is 
the  translation  of  two  different  words  in  this  Epistle. 
In  the  one,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  (chaps,  li.  10; 
X.  1;  xii.  23,  et  al),  "penecf*  stands  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  immature,  which  has  not  attained  its 
end  and  aim.  The  other,  which  is  used  here  (and  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense  in  chaps,  x.  5,  and  xi.  3), 
rather  conveys  the  thought  of  completeness,  complete 
equipment  or  preparation. 

iivery  good  work.— The  best  authorities  read 
"  every  good  thing ; "  and  below,  substitute  "  us  "  for 
"you.^' 

Working.— Literally,  doing,  or  making.  The  words 
of  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  are  different,  but  the  general  thought 
is  the  same.  "  Well  pleasing  '*  recalls  chaps,  xi.  5 ;  xii. 
28 ;  verse  16.     (Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  10.) 

Through  Jesus  Christ.— That  is,  "working  in 
us  through  Jesus  Christ  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
His  sight."  In  verse  20  (as  in  chap.  ii.  9)  we  read  of 
the  exaltation  of  **  Jesus."  Here,  where  the  subject 
of  thought  is  the  lasting  mediation  of  our  High  Priest, 
the  writer  introduces  the  complete  name  "  Jesus  Christ," 
thus  preparing  for  the  doxology  which  follows.  That 
this  ascription  of  praise  is  addressed  to  our  Saviour  (as 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  Rev.  i.  6 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18),  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  doubt. 

Glory.— Rather,  the  ghyry.    (See  GaL  i.  5.) 

(22)  And  I  beseech  vou.— Rather,  But  I  exhort 
you,  brethren,  hear  with  the  word  of  exhortation ;  for 
indeed  it  is  in  few  words  that  I  have  written  unto 
you.  How  fitly  the  whole  Epistle  may  be  spoken  of  as 
an  "exhortation  "  is  obvious.  (See  Note  on  chap.  v.  11.) 
And  if  we  take  into  account  the  subjects  with  which 
the  writer  has  been  dealing,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a 
Letter  which  might  have  been  read  to  the  assembled 


church  in  less  than  an  hour  should  be  described  as 
brief.     (Comn.  1  Pet.  v.  12.) 

(23)  It  is  clear  that  the  Hebrew  Christians  knew  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Timothy,  but  had  not  heard  the  news 
of  his  release.  In  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  CoL  i.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  1, 
Timothy  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  brother ; "  in  1  Theas. 
iii.  2,  and  here,  as  "  our  brother  "  (for  the  word  "  our  " 
printed  in  italics  in  the  Authorised  version,  belongs  to 
the  true  text).  With  him,  the  writer  adds,  "  if  he  come 
shortly  [sooner  than  the  date  at  which  he  himself  must 
depart!  I  will  see  you." 

(24)  That  have  the  rule  over  you.— Better, 
that  are  your  leaders ;  see  verses  7, 17. 

They  of  Italy  salute  you.— These  much  dis- 
cussed words  are  consistent  with  either  of  two  hypo- 
theses:—(1)  That  the  writer  is  in  Italy,  and  salutes 
**the  Hebrews  "  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  Italv : 
(2)  That  the  writer  is  addressing  a  Church  of  Italy, 
and  sends  greeting  from  Christians  who  have  their  home 
in  Itdy,  but  are  now  with  him.    (See  Introduction.) 

(25)  Grace  be  with  you  all.— This  brief  closing 
benediction  is  also  found  in  Titus  iii.  15,  and,  with  the 
omission  of  **  all,"  in  CoL  iv.  18;  1  T^.  vi.  21 ;  2  OKm. 
iv.  22. 

[As  in  the  other  Epistles  the  subscription  is  destitute 
of  authority,  not  being  found  (in  the  form  j^ven  above) 
in  any  MS.  of  the  Epistle  earlier  than  the  nmth  century. 
No  ancient  MS.  contains  more  than  the  simple  notice, 
"  To  the  Hebrews,"  except  the  Alexandrian,  which  adds 
"  written  from  Rome."  The  mention  of  Rome  or  Italy 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  verse  24.  It  is  possible  also  that 
verse  23  is  the  only  authority  for  the  reference  to 
l^othy  as  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle :  for  an  ancient 
interpretation  understands  that  verse  to  speak,  not  of 
the  release  of  Timothy  from  captivity,  but  of  his 
departure  on  some  official  mission.] 


[The  works  chiefly  used  have  been  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  by  Bleek,  Delitzsch,Hofmann,  Liinemann, 
Kurtz,  Bengel,  Ewald,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  McCaul, 
and  Biesentnal ;  Westcott  On  the  Canon ;  Lightfoot's 
Clement ;  Block's  Einleitung  in  das  N,  T.  (by 
Mangold);  Ewald's  Geschichte;  Davidson's  two  Intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament;  Beuss's  History  of 
Christian  Theology;  Biehm's  special  work  on  the 
Doctrinal  System  of  this  Epistle;  Stanley's  Sermons 
and  Essays;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  by 
Delitzsch,  Perowne,  Jennings  and  Lowe ;  and  Carpzov's 
Sacrae  Exercitationes.'] 
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THE     GENERAL     EPISTLE     OF 


JAMES. 


I.  The  Writer.— Questions  of  Identity. — **  James, 
a  serrant  (literallj,  a  slave)  of  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:"  this  is  all  the  direct  information  to  be 
learned  from  the  author  concerning  himself.  The  name 
James  was,  of  course,  a  favourite  with  the  Jews  under 
the  more  common  form  of  Jacob,  and  is  familiar  to  us 
in  studying  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
read  there  of : — 

1.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

2.  James  the  son  of  AlphsBus. 

3.  James  "  the  Lord's  brother." 

4.  James  the  son  of  Mary. 

6.  James  "  the  Less  "  (or,  •*  the  Little  " ). 

6.  James  the  brother  of  Jude. 

7.  James  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  decide  between  so  many,  or 
even  feel  fairly  convinced  that  we  can  identify  one  of 
these  as  the  writer  of  our  Epistle?  To  reject  tnem  all, 
and  ascribe  it  to  another  James,  of  whom  no  further 
mention  is  made,  would  seem  to  be  the  addition  of 
fresh  and  needless  difficulty  to  a  problem  already 
sufficiently  obscure.  The  first  claimant  in  the  above 
list  may  he  dismissed  at  once,  from  the  fact  of  his  early 
death.  James  the  Great,  as  he  is  called,  the  brother  of 
John,  was  executed  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  A.D.  44 
(Acts  xii.  2),  a  date  much  too  early  for  this  Letter ;  and 
no  tradition  or  opinion  worthy  of  consideration  has 
ever  attributed  it  to  him. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  one  of  much  circumspec- 
tion, b^et  as  it  is  with  thorns  of  controversy  :  in  lact, 
the  conflict  of  authorities  must  seem  well  ni^h  hopeless 
to  an  ordinary  mind.  Apart  from  the  mam  question, 
many  collateral  ones  have  arisen  to  embitter  the  dis- 
pute, and  by  no  means  the  last  word  has  been  said  on 
either  side.  If,  then,  an  attempt  be  here  made  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion,  it  must  confessedly  be  with  much 
misgiving,  and  full  admission  of  the  almost  equal 
arguments  against  our  decision. 

iy  comparing  St.  Paul's  description  concerning 
numbers  4  and  7  (above)  in  Gal.  i  19  and  ii.  9 — 12,  it 
is  thought  he  must  be  referring  to  one  and  the  same 
man;  let  that  be  granted,  therefore,  to  begin  with. 
We  may  identify  numbers  3  and  4  by  the  Imowledge  that 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  called  Joses  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56),  and  so  also  had  James  "  the  Lord's  brother" 
(Matt.  xiii.  55) ;  and  further  we  may  consider  numbers 
3  and  6  identical,  because  each  was  brother  to  Jude 
(Mark  vi.  3 ;  Jude,  verse  1) ;  James  the  Little,  number  5, 
is  clearly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Mary,  number  4.  (Comp. 
Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10.)  These 
might,  it  is  true,  be  coincidences  merely,  and,  when  we 
remember  the  frequency  of  Hebrew  names,  seem  in- 
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sufficient  for  more  than  hypothesis;  but  we  are  arguing 
on  probability  only,  and  not  to  absolute  demonstration. 
Thus  far,  then,  numbers  3, 4, 5, 6,  and  7,  are  thought  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person — the  Apostle  James,  and  he 
the  Lord's  brother ;  the  claims  of  number  1  have  been 
disposed  of;  those  of  number  2,  the  son  of  AlphsBUs, 
remain.  The  question,  perhaps  the  greatest  oi  all,  is 
whether  the  process  of  identification  can  be  extended 
further,  for  on  this  depends  largely  the  issue  of  the 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and 
theperpetual  virginity  of  His  mother. 

Fwrther  Consideration  of  "the  Brethren  of  the  Lord.*' 
— ^We  have  no  need  in  the  present  instance  to  enter  on 
the  war-path  of  this  theolo^cal  quarrel.  There  seems 
an  intentional  silence  in  Moly  Writ  concerning  the 
family  of  our  Saviour,  to  teach  us,  perhaps,  that  it 
stood  in  no  spiritually  peculiar  position  nearer  to  Hiig 
than  we  may  be  ourselves,  and  to  remind  us  of  H^ 

fredous  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My 
'ather  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother  "  (Matt.  xii.  48 — 50).  Bluing 
this  in  mind,  and  with  thoughts  of  peace  in  our 
heart  for  those  who  truly — and  reverently — differ  from 
us,  we  may  soon  learn  the  outlines  of  this  discussion. 

The  terms  "  brother  "  and  "  brethren  "  meet  us  so 
often  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
that  we  can  hardly  pass  them  by.  Do  they  infer  the 
strict  and  actual  relationship,  or  one  merely  collateral  P 
1.  Uterine,  or  Helvidian  Theory. — The  advocates  of 
the  natural  sense,  that  these  men  were  the  younger  sons 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  urge  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  (idelpJios,  i.e.,  "brother,"  and  deny  its 
use  figuratively.  They  point,  moreover,  to  Matt.  i.  25, 
and  suppose  from  it  the  birth  of  other  children  in  the 
holy  funily.  Those  who  shrink  from  such  a  view  are 
charged  with  sentiment,  as  impugners  of  marriage,  and 
eyen  with  ideas  more  or  less  Mamchiean  concemmg  tibe 
impurity  of  matter.  The  German  commentator  iSeek, 
and  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Davidson  amongst  ourselves, 
contend  thus  for  the  actual  brotherhood,  maintaining 
the  theory  originally  propounded  by  Helvidius,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  answered  by  the  great  Au^stine. 
To  their  first  argument  we  may  answer  that  m  holy 
Scripture  there  are  four  senses  of  brotherhood,  namely, 
of  blood,  of  tribe,  of  nation,  of  friendship,  and  the  three 
last  of  these  will  all  apply  to  the  case  in  point.  As  for 
the  view  based  on  Matt.  i.  25,  the  words,  either  in  the 
Greek  tongue  or  our  own,  authorise  it  not.  To  say  **  ho 
did  not  do  such  a  thing  until  the  day  of  his  death " 
does  not  (as  Bishop  Pearson  has  observed)  suggest 
the  inference  that  he  did  it  then  or  afterwards;  and 
the  term  "  first-bom "  by  no  means  implies  a  second, 
even  in  our  present  use  of  language,  under  similar 
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circmnstances.  Above  all,  though  it  is  confessedly  no 
arg^oment,  there  is  the  feeline  alluded  to  by  Pearson 
and  others,  and  acquiesced  in  oy  many,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fresh  maternity  on  the  part  of 

**  Her  who  with  a  sweet  thanks^ving 
Took  in  tranquillity  what  God  miffht  bring : 
Blessed  Him,  and  waited,  and  within  her  living 
Felt  the  aroasal  of  a  Holy  Thing.** 

"And  as  after  His  death  His  body  was  placed  in  a 
sepulchre  'wherein  never  man  before  was  laid,'  so  it 
seemed  fitting  that  the  womb  consecrated  by  His 
presence  should  not  henceforth  have  borne  anything  of 
man."  It  is  right,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be 
referred  to  the  excellent  Note  of  Professor  Plumptre  on 
Matt.  xii.  46,  where  the  question  is  carefully  discussed. 
2.  AgnatiCy  or  Epiphanian  Theory, — A  second  class 
t>f  divines  are  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Epi- 
phanius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  no  mean  antagonist 
of  the  Helvidians.  At  the  head  of  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives,/aciZe  princeps  for  scholarship  and  fairness, 
is  Canon  Lightfoot.  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  Joseph  bv  a  former  wife,  i.e., 
before  his  espousal  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  are  rightly 
termed  adetphoi  accordingly.  Far  from  being  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  they  were  believers  only 
after  Christ's  resurrection.  Thus,  then,  are  explained 
such  texts  as  Matt.  xii.  4S,  Mark  iii.  31,  Luke  viii  19, 
John  vii.  5.  By  this  supposition,  James  the  Lord's 
brother  must  be  a  distinct  person  from  James  the  son 
of  Alpheeus.  But  an  objection — ^nay,  "  the  one  which 
has  been  hurled  at  the  Helvidian  theory  with  great 
force  .  .  .  and  fatal  effect " — is  strangely  thought  by 
Lightfoot  to  be  powerless  against  his  favouritS  Epi- 
plmnian  doctrine.  It  is  this :  our  Lord  on  the  cross 
commended  His  mother  to  St.  John :  "  Behold  thy 
mother,"  "  Behold  thy  son  "  (chap.  xix.  26,  27) ;  "and 
from  that  hour,"  we  are  told, "  that  disciple  took  her  unto 
his  own  home."  If  the  Uterine  theory  be  right,  she 
had  at  least  four  sons  living  at  the  time.  "  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  our  Lord  would  thus  have  snapped 
asunder  the  most  sacred  ties  of  natural  affection  ?  " 
Nor  could  the  fact  of  His  brethren's  unbelief  "  override 
the  paramount  duties  of  filial  piety ; "  and  the  objection 
is  weakened  further  by  our  knowledge  that  within  a 
few  days  ''all  alike  are  converted  to  the  f^th  of 
Christ :  yet  she,  their  mother,  living  in  the  same  city, 
and  joining  with  them  in  a  common  worship  (Acts  i.  14), 
is  consign^  to  the  care  of  a  stranger,  of  whose  house 
she  becomes  henceforth  an  inmate."  Now,  all  this 
argument,  forcible  and  fatal  as  it  unquestionably  is  to 
the  idea  of  real  and  full  relationship,  is  hardly  less  so 
against  that  of  step-sons.  For,  seeing  they  were  borne 
by  a  former  wife,  they  must  have  oeen  older  than 
Jesus ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  eldest  would 
certainly  have  become  head  of  the  family,  in  full 
dominion  over  the  younger  children  and  the  widow 
herself,  and  with  chief  responsibility  for  their  protec- 
tion and  welfare.  The  custom  prevailed  under  Koman 
law  as  well  as  Jewish,  and  exists  in  the  East  still: 
being,  in  fact,  a  relic  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Nor  can 
we  conceive,  for  other  than  the  weightiest  reasons,  such 
as  immorality  or  crime,  that  our  Lord,  who  came  "  not 
to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil,"  would  thus  openly  have 
set  one  of  its  firmest  obligations  aside.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  widowed  mother  watching  by  the  cross,  and 
soon  to  be  childless  among  women,  with  the  sword  of 
separation  piercing  to  and  through  her  own  soul  (Luke 
ii.  35),  had  none  to  care  for  her,  except  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple into  whose  charge  she  was  given  by  her  dying  Son. 
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3.  ColMeral, or HieronymianTheory. --There  remidns 
one  proposition  more,  known,  from  the  name  of  its 
foremost  champion,  Jerome,  as  the  Hieronymian 
theory;  and  this,  on  the  whole,  presents  fewest  diffi- 
culties to  the  religious  mind.  The  sons  of  Alphseus  (or 
Cleopas :  the  name  is  the  same  in  different  dialects) 
were  the  cousins  of  our  Lord,  their  mother  and  His 
being  sisters;  and  such  a  relationship  would  entirely 
justify  the  use  of  the  word  "  brethren."  The  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  Notes  to  incline 
towards  this  venerable  belief;  and,  identifying  *'the 
son  of  AlphaBus"  with  "the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  he 
considers  nim  to  have  been  the  James  of  the  Epistle. 
TJnless  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  be  allowed,  we  are 
committed  to  the  reco^ition  of  a  third  James  an 
Apostle,  and  one  so  aiSed  in  only  a  secondary  sense. 
It  is  true  the  term  was  not  strictly  applied  to  the 
orig^al  Twelve,  and  therefore  might  have  been  applied 
to  a  third  James  as  well  as  to  a  Kimabas ;  and  we  will 
further  admit  that,  if  James  were  one  of  the  unbelieving 
brethren  mentioned  in  John  vii.  5,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  the  early  convert  enrolled  by  our  Saviour  in  His 
apostolic  band :  though  Bishop  Wordsworth,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  he,  like  Peter,  might  have  fallen 
away  for  a  time.  A  better  account  for  such  a  state- 
ment may  be  sought  in  the  reflection  that,  although  it 
is  recorded  "  neither  did  His  brethren  believe  in  ifim," 
there  is  no  evidence  against  them  all ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  negative  proof  it  seems  safer — at  least,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  charity  which  **  hopeth  all  things:'* 
— to  think  of  James  and  Jude  as  happy  exceptions  to 
the  family  jealousy  and  mistrust. 

Again,  unless  we  consider  the  son  of  AlphsBus  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  in  the  tribal  sense  of  «ferome,  we 
must  admit  the  existence  of  two  men,  strikingly  siniilar 
in  life  and  calling,  evidently  related,  each  with  a  mother 
named  Mary,  and  brethren  Joses  and  Jude;  and  to 
which  of  these  two,  if  they  were  not  one  and  the  same, 
can  the  Epistle  be  best  ascribed  ? 

Opinions  of  Theologians. — These  problems,  hard  as- 
suredly, seem  fairly  such  as  may  best  be  solved  by  the 
ingenuity  of  ancient  writers,  well  acquainted  with  con- 
temporary ideas.  The  opinions  of  modems,  such  as 
Lightfoot,  Bleek,  Alford,  and  Davidson,  are  grounded 
on  no  discovery  of  facts  hidden  from  theologians  who 
were  at  least  as  able  and  honest  as  themselves;  and  the 
old  testimony  has  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  that,  until 
more  be  brought  forward,  we  had  better  remain  un- 
decided if  we  cannot  hold  a  conclusion  fortified  by  the 
consensus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  John  the 
Eloauent,  in  the  Greek  Church ;  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
in  tne  Latin ;  Pearson,  Lardner,  Home,  Worosworth, 
and  Ellicott  in  our  own ;  and  by  German  writers,  such 
as  Lampe,  Hug,  Meier,  and  Lange. 

Conclusion.  —  Thus  we  see  the  best  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  traditions  have  pret^  constantly  assigned 
the  authorship  of  the  catholic  fepistle  to  the  third 
name  on  our  list  (above),  and  identified  him  with  the 
second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  accordance 
with  what  we  venture  to  affirm  is  the  plainest  path  out 
of  the  maze. 

Further  History  of  James. — So  much  externally;  for 
internal  evidence  we  have  a  singular  agreement  between 
the  fervid  abrupt  style  of  the  Letter  and  the  character 
of  its  reputed  writer,  known  as  "  the  Just "  by  the  Jews, 
and  termed  by  them  (in  honour,  not  reproach)  the  **  Camel- 
kneed,"  from  his  long  and  frequent  devotions.  In  no 
way  conspicuous  amongst  the  disciples,  he  comes  into 
prominence  only  after  the  Resurrection ;  perhaps  that 
witness  to  the  Lord  Christ  was  specially  needed  in  his 
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ease  to  perfect  taith,  and  to  transform  the  silent  man  of 
prayer  mto  the  strong  and  fearless  leader  of  the  infant 
Church. 

As  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  we  find  him  (Acts 
XT.)  presiding  in  a  solenm  assembly  to  hear  the  mis- 
sionary reports  and  to  arrange  for  the  requirements 
of  Grentile  converts.  The  pastoral  letter  (Acts  xv. 
24—29)  may  be  compared  with  the  catholic  one  now 
before  us,  as  it  was  probably  ¥n-itten  by  the  same  hand. 
The  last  Scriptural  notice  of  James  is  (Acts  xxi.  18)  on 
St.  Paul's  final  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  when,  again,  a 

Smod  of  the  elders  seems  to  have  been  held.  A  Greek 
hristian  writer,  named  Hegesippus,  himself  a  convert 
from  Judaism,  t«lls  us  more  of  the  fate  of  this  **  bul- 
wark" of  the  fold.  Comparing  his  highly  artificial 
account  (preserved  for  us  m  the  history  of  Eusebius : 
too  prolix  for  insertion  here)  with  the  narrative  in 
Josephus,  the  plain  truth  seems  that  James  the  Just 
was  nurled  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  finally 
despatched  by  stoning,  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  about  the  year  69,  immediately  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian. 
Josephus  (ArU.  xx.  9J  accuses  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
a  Sadducee,  of  the  judicial  murder,  ana  declares  that 
the  **  most  equitable  of  the  citizens,  and  such  as  were 
the  most  uneasy  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  disliked 
what  was  done,"  uid  complained  to  King  Agrippa  and 
Albinus  the  procurator,  who,  in  consequence,  removed 
Ananus  from  his  office.  Many  authors,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  martyrdom  of 
James  was  the  ''filling  up  of  the  sins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  made  its  cup  of  guut  to  overflow." 

**  Thooffh  the  mills  of  Gk>d  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed- 
ing small  : 

Though  with  patienoe  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness 
grinds  HeiOL*' 

n.  His  Epistle.-— lb  whom  written. — In  the  first 
and  chief  place,  James  unquestionably  wrote  to  his 
countrymen,  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  though 
still  belonging  to  their  twelve  tribes.  But  in  no  sense 
can  the  £etter  be  looked  u|>on  as  an  appeal  to  un- 
believing Jews,  abounding  as  it  does  with  references  to 
Christian  doctrines  held,  and  Christian  works  to  be 
maintained,  by  those  who  had  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Thai  the  majority  of  its  readers  would 
be  the  poor  and  meek  can  hardij  be  doubted,  if  we 
turn  to  such  passages  as  those  in  chap.  ii.  And  it 
would  seem  that  these  struggling  societies  of  humble 
Christians  were  in  a  danger  more  peculiar  to  the  poor — 
that  is,  oi  envying  and  fawning  upon  the  rich  ana  well- 
to-do  ;  forgetting  that  they  themselves  were  oppressed 
by  such,  dragged  before  judgment-seats,  and  exposed 
to  the  blasphemy  and  contempt  outpoured  by  un- 
believers on  the  "  Christian  "  name  (chap.  ii.  6,  7). 

Style  and  Chariicter. — In  his  denunciation  of  the 
rich  defrauders,  James  breaks  out  into  a  fiery  eloquence 
worthy  of  an  ancient  prophet ;  the  tender  change  from 
rebuke  of  the  wrongers  to  comfort  for  the  wronged 
(chap.  V.  7,  8)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  roU  of 
inspired  utterance ;  and  in  condemnation  of  lust  (chap, 
iv.  1—4),  pride  (chap.  iv.  5^10),  evil  speaking  (chap, 
iv.  11, 12),  and  all  worldliness  (chap.  iv.  13—17),  the 
fervour  and  righteous  indignation  of  the  Apostle  show 
of  themselves  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death:  for 
i^in,  as  with  God's  servant  of  old,  "  the  land  was  not 
able  to  bear  aU  his  words  "  (Amos  vii.  10). 

Scope  and  Aim, — ^Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  simpler 
than  tne  scope  and  aim  of  this  Letter ;  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  compared  with  the  rest  of  Matthew,  so 
this  exhortation  of  James  the  Just  (or  "  the  Wise,"  as  the 


Greeks  love  to  call  him)  stands  forth  among  its  feUow 
Epistles,  a  lovely  gospel  of  good  works,  of  Christian 
steadfastness  and  patienoe.  Some  theologians  un- 
fortunately, blinded  by  their  own  partial  apprehension 
of  one  side  of  God's  truth,  have  misread  its  chapters, 
and  found  therein  an  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul.  Luther  even  could  go  so  far  as  to  caU  the 
Epistle  "worthless  as  one  of  straw."  Happily,  later 
criticism  has  vindicated  the  teaching  of  the  brother  of 
the  Lord ;  and  the  plainest  reader  may  learn  for  him- 
self that  Paul  and  James  were  at  one,  infallibly  moved 
by  the  same  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

State  of  Religious  Opinion  '.-Judaism  and  ChriS' 
tianity. — ^Let  us  recollect  a  little  more  fuUy  the  con- 
dition of  the  faith  among  those  Christians  who  were 
first  converted  from  Judaism.  With  them  the  ad- 
herence to  outward  forms,  the  stickling  for  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  and  other  like  barren  principles,  had  become 
a  belief,  which  displayed  itself  m  new  shapes,  corre- 
sponding with  their  altered  state  of  religion.  "  Where- 
ever,"  it  has  been  well  said, "  Christianity  did  not  effect 
a  complete  change  in  the  heart  the  ola  Jewish  spirit 
naturally  manifested  itself  in  the  professed  converts." 
It  was  what  our  Puritan  divines  quaintly,  but  correctly, 
termed  "  the  Popery  of  the  human  heart."  The  souls 
that  had  trusted  wholly  and  entirely  in  sacrifice  as  a  bare 
substitution  of  victims,  and  deliverance  from  an  indis- 
criminate vengeance,  now  clung  to  faith,  as  a  passive 
thing,  instead.  The  old  idol  h^,  as  it  were,  been  torn 
down  by  these  ardent  disciples :  a  new  one  was  upraised 
to  the  vacant  niche ;  faith  in  a  faith  became  the  leading 
idea,  and  the  Hght  which  was  in  them  turned  to  dark- 
ness, the  breath  of  life  to  death. 

Affected  by  Oriental  Theoriee.  —  But  perhaps  a 
cause  of  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  much  further 
afield.  The  Jewish  Church  had  become  largely  affected 
by  the  more  remote  Eastern  thought;  the  captivity, 
while  it  eradicated  utterly  all  wish  for  idolatry,  in- 
fluenced the  chosen  people  in  a  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  way.  The  power  of  the  mystical  speculations  of 
India,  more  especially  of  the  devout  followers  of 
G^toma  Sakya  Muni,  now  known  as  Buddhists,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  rightly  pondered  by  Christian  scholaro 
and  divines.  It  was  not  the  Persian  systems,  nor  the 
Chaldasan,  but  the  Hindu  (and  not  infrec[uently  work- 
ing through,  and  by  means  of,  them)  which  perplexed 
anew  the  Oriental  mind.  Here  was,  doubtless,  the 
origin  of  the  Essenes  and  other  offshoots  of  Judaism ; 
and  even  in  the  Church  itself  similar  mischief  may  be 
traced  in  the  varying  forms  of  heresy  which  drove  her 
^most  to  destruction.  The  ancient  theory  of  sacrifice 
in  India  was  abandoned  by  the  Brahmans,  and  iu  it« 
place  faith  was  everywhere  preached ;  the  sole  essential 
was  dependence  on  God ;  implicit  "  reliance  on  Him 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  other  respects,  whilst 
no  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  or  to  the  rules  of 
morality  was  of  the  slightest  avail  without  this  all- 
important  sentiment."*  Precisely  the  same  wave  of 
thought  seems  to  have  broken  on  the  Jewish  Church ; 
and  one  not  much  dissimilar,  we  know,  in  later  times, 
has  changed  the  whole  set  of  religious  tendencies  ih 
Western  Europe. 

Denounced  accordingly. — ^It  seems,  then,  that  in  com- 
plete aversion  from  such  innovations,  James  wrote 
what  he  did  of  moral  righteousness,  as  opposed  to 
correct  belief ;  in  other  woms,  contending  for  a  religion 
of   the    heart   and   not   the    lips    alone ;    with  uim 


*  See  Elphinstone's  Indit 
from  the  text-book  called  ] 


,  Vol.  i.,  Book  2,  chap,  iv.,  quoting 
bagwatGlta. 
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Cliristianity  was  indeed  **  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  bundle 
of  dead  opinions."  **  Wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man," 
pleads  the  impassioned  Apostle  (chap.  ii.  20,  21),  **  that 
laith  without  works  is  dead  ?  Was  not  Abraham  our 
father  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  P  " 
And  surely  here  we  catch  the  echoes  of  a  greater  than 
James,  who  answered  the  Jews  when  they  boasted  to 
Him  in  the  Temple,  "  Abraham  is  our  father,"  "  If  ye 
were  Abraham's  children  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham  "  (John  viii.  39).  His  "  faith,  working  by 
love,"  upheld  him  through  a  desolating  trial.  If  we 
look  at  the  motive,  he  was  justified  by  faith;  if  we  look 
at  the  result,  he  was  justified  by  works.  No  less  a 
faith  than  Abraham's  could  have  wrought  thus  mightily 
before  the  face  of  heaven,  or  can  so  take  the  kii^dom 
thereof  by  violence  still ;  and  the  theology  which  could 
discern  opposition  in  the  plain  declarations  of  Grod's 
word  herein  is  fit  only  for  the  dust  that  has  buried  its 
volumes  on  forgotten  shelves. 

•*  Wlio  are  we  that  with  restless  feet. 

And  grudging  eyes  unpurgcd  and  dim. 
Among  the  earthly  shadows  beat. 
And  seek  to  question  Him?" 

Date  of  the  Epistle. — The  Epistle  has  been  called 
"  general " — that  is.  "  universal " — chiefly  because  it  was 
addressed  to  no  bod/  of  believers  in  one  place  in  par- 
ticular. The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Gentile  converts 
fairly  proves  an  earlier  date  than  the  circular  letter 
preserved  in  Acts  xv.  24^29,  that  is,  somewhere  about 
the  year  a.d.  44.  And,  if  such  be  correct,  we  must 
look  on  tliis  as  one  of  the  oldest  writings  in  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Chntdneness  and  Canonicity. — It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  at  first  to  all  the  early  Church,  no 
direct  quotation  being  found  till  the  time  of  Origen, 
though  indirect  references  may  be  traced  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  In  the  lists  of  sacred  books  uni- 
versallv  acknowledged,  or  the  contrary,  drawn  up  by 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  (in  Palestine),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  amongst  the  latter — the  "  antilegomena,"  or  "  those 
spoken  against,"  along  with  the  Epistles  of  Jude, 
2  Peter,  and  2  and  3  John.  The  uncertainty  was  with 
regard  to  its  author ;  little  doubt  ever  being  felt  con- 
cerning its  inspiration.  The  ^reat  Greek  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century  all  quote  it  as  canonical,  and  are 
supported  by  the  Latin.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the 
Reformation,  however,  mistrusted  it,  chiefly  on  account 
of  internal  and  doctrinal  evidence ;  and,  of  course,  the 
Grerman  rationalists  have  eagerly  attacked  the  Epistle 
from  such  a  ground  of  advantage.  But  it  has  thus  far 
well  survived  the  storms  of  'Controversy,  and  will  as 
surely  remain  unharmed,  to  be  the  help  and  delight  of 
the  patient  souls  who  trust  still  that  *'  the  coming  of 
the  liord  draweth  nigh." 

**  Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemus ; 
Ecce  minaciter  iniminet,  Arbiter  lUe  supremus : 
Imminet,  imminet,  ut  mala  terminet.  eequa  coronet. 
Recta  remuneret,  anxia  liberet,  eethera  donet" 

So  wrote  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  with  the  words  of  James  (chap.  v.  8)  above  quoted 
in  his  heart.  It  were  well  to  grave  them  on  our  own  : 
"For  yet  a  little  while,  and  ne  that  shall  come  will 
come,  and  will  not  tarry  "  (Heb.  x.  37).  The  free  trans- 
lation appended  is  the  familiar  one,  by  Dr.  Neale : — 

**  The  world  is  very  evil ;  the  times  are  waxing  late ; 
Be  sober,  and  keep  vigil ;  the  Judge  is  at  the  gate : 
The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy,  the  Judge  that  comes  with 

might. 
To  teruunatc  the  evil,  to  diadem  the  right.** 


Analysis  of  Contents. 
The  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1). 

L  Appeals  on  behalf  of— 

(i.)  1.  Patience  (chap.  i.  2—4). 

2.  Prayer  for  wisdom :  to  be  asked  in  faith 

(chap.  I  5 — 8). 

3.  Lowly-mindedness  (chap.  i.  9 — 11). 
(ii.)  o.  Endurance  (chap.  i.  12 — 15). 

/3.  Because   of    Gods  goodness  (chap.  L 
10—18). 
(iii.)  1.  Meekness  (chap.  i.  17 — 21). 

2.  Self-knowledge  (chap.  i.  22—25). 

3.  Practical  religion  (chap.  i.  26,  27). 

n.  Bebukes  on  account  of— 

(i.)  a.  Respect  for  persons  (chap.  ii.  1 — ^9). 
iS.  Because  leading  to  a  violation  of  law 
(chap.  ii.  10,  11). 
(ii.)  Faith  without  works  (chap.  ii.  14 — ^26). 
a.  Example  of  Abraham  (chap.  ii.  21 — ^24). 
^.  Example  of  Rahab  (chap.  li.  25). 
y.  Summary  (chap.  ii.  26). 
(iii.)  Censoriousness   and    sins    of   the  tongue 
(chap.  iii.). 
a.  Warnings  and  examples  against  (chap.  iii. 

5—12). 
j3.  Exhortations  to  gentleness,  or  silence  (chM». 
iii.  ia-18). 
(ir.)  1.  a.  Lust  (chap.  iv.  1—4). 
iB.  Pride  (chap.  ir.  5—10). 

2.  Evil  speakmg  (chap.  iy.  11,  12). 

3.  o.  Worldlinees  (chap.  iv.  13—17). 
iB.  Trust  in  riches  (chap.  v.  1—^). 

ni.  Conclusion. 

(i.)  Exhortation  to  patience  (chap.  t.  7 — 11). 
(ii.)  Caution  against  swearing  (chap.  v.  12). 
(iii.)  Advice  oi  divers  kinds : — 

o.  1.  To  the  sorrowful  (chap.  v.  13). 

2.  To  the  joyful  (chap.  v.  13). 

3.  To  the  sick  and  suSering  (chap.  v. 

14, 15). 
^.  1.  Concerning  confession  (chap.  V.  16). 

2.  Concerning   prayer :   example    of 

Eliaa  (chap.  v.  17, 18). 

3.  Concerning    conversion  (chap.  v. 

19,  20). 

[References, — Much  abler  and  fuller  treatment  of  the 
subject  may  be  read  in  the  following  books,  to  all  of 
which,  and  to  many  others  by  way  of  reference,  the 
writer  of  these  Notes  is  under  much  obligation  :-^ 

Alford's  Qreek  Testament,  with  a  CrUicaUy-revised 
Text.    Vol.  IV.    Rivingtons,  1871. 

Block's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Trans- 
lated by  Urwick.)    Vol.  n.    T.  &  T.  Ckrk,  1874. 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
Vol.  III.    Bagster,  1851. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Vol. 
IV.   Twelfth  Edition.  ByTregelles.    Longmans,  1869. 

Lightfoot  on  St.  Paul's  ^nstle  to  the  Oalatiansz 
Dissertation  II.,  The  Brethren  of  the  Lord.  Macmillan, 
1869. 

Meyrick's  articles  on  "James"  and  "The  (jeneral 
Epistle  of  James,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Vol.1.    Murray,  1863. 
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and  Notes,  The  General  Epistles,  &c.  Rivingtons, 
1872.] 
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JAMES. 


CHAPTEB  L— <i) 

Chap.i.l.   The  of  God 


salutation. 


James,  a  servant 

and  of  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve 


tribes    which    are     scattered    abroad, 
greeting. 

(2)  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when 


(1)  James,  a  servant  (or  slave,  or  hand-servant) 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Boand 
to  Him,  ie.,  in  devotion  and  love.  In  like  manner. 
St.  Panl  (Eom.  i.  1,  et  seq.\  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  1),  and 
St  Jade  brother  of  James  (verse  1),  begin  their  Letters. 
The  writer  of  this  has  been  identified  (see  Inirodudion, 
ante,  p.  352  )  with  James  the  Just,  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  brother  of  oar  Lord. 

To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad.  —  Or,  to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  disper^ 
sian.  To  these  remnants  of  the  honse  of  Israel, 
whose  **  casting  away "  (Rom.  xi.  15)  was  leading  to 
the  **  reconciling  of  the  world ; "  whose  "  fall  '*  nad 
been  the  caase  of  its  '*  riches ;  "  *'  and  the  diminishing 
of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles'*  (verse  12). 
Scattered  abroad  indeed  they  were,  "  a  by-word  among 
aU  nations*'  (Dent.  xxviiL  37),  *'a  corse  and  an  as- 
tonishment" (Jer.  zxix.  18)  wherever  the  Lord  had 
driven  them.  Bat  there  is  something  figurative,  and 
perhaps  prophetic,  in  the  number  twelve.  Strictly 
speakmg,  at  the  thne  this  Epistle  was  written,  Jndan 
and  Benjamin,  in  great  measure,  were  returned  to  the 
Holy  Lajid  from  their  captivity,  though  numbers  of 
both  tribes  were  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  engaged,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  commerce. 
The  remaining  ten  had  lost  tneir  tribal  distinctions,  and 
have  now  perished  from  all  historical  record,  though  it 
is  still  one  of  the  fancies  of  certain  writers,  rather  pious 
than  learned,  to  discover  traces  of  them  in  the  abori- 
gines of  America,  Polynesia,  and  almost  everywhere  else ; 
most  ethnologically  improbable  of  all,  in  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  our  own  families  thereof.  But  long  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  even  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  Jewish  colonists  were  found 
m  Europe  as  well  as  Asia.  "  Even  where  they  suffered 
most,  throngh  their  own  turbulent  disposition,  or  the 
enmity  of  their  neighbours,  they  sprang  again  from  the 
same  undying  stock,  however  it  might  be  hewn  by  the 
sword  or  seared  by  the  fire.  Massacre  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  in  thinning  their  ranks,  and,  like  their  fore- 
fathers in  Egprpt,  they  still  multiplied  under  the  most 
cruel  oppression."  (See  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews, 
vol.  i.,  p.  449,  et  seq,)  While  the  Temple  8t<x)d  these 
scattered  settlements  were  colonies  of  a  nation,  bound 
together  by  varied  ties  and  sympathies,  but  ruled  in 
the  East  by  a  Rabbi  called  the  Pnnce  of  the  Captivity, 
and  in  the  West  by  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  who, 
curiously,  had  his  seat  in  that  Grentile  city  of  Palestine. 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  end  therewith  of  national 
existence,  rather  added  to  than  detracted  from  the 
authority  of   these  strange  governments;    the  latter 
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ceased  only  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
while  the  former  continued,  it  is  said,  in  the  royal  line 
of  David,  until  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  after 
which  the  dominion  passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Babbinical  aristocracy,  from  whom  it  has  come  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  phrase  "  in  the  dispersion  " 
was  common  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  the  Jews  won- 
dered whether  He  would  *'go  unto  the  dispersion 
amongst  the  Gentiles"  (John  viL  35,  and  see  Note 
there). 

(2-27)  Immediately  after  the  salutation,  and  with  more 
or  less  a  play  upon  the  word  which  we  translate  "  greet- 
ing "  ("  rejoice, "  verse  1 ;  "  count  it  all  joy,"  verse  2) 
there  follow  appeals  on  behalf  of  patience,  endurance, 
and  meekness. 

(2)  Cotmt  it  all  joy  when  ye  flEtll  into  divers 
temptations. — Better,  Account  it  all  joy  whenever  ye 
fall  into  divers  tempta^ons — i.e.,  trials ;  but  even  with 
this  more  exact  rendering  of  the  text,  how  can  we, 
poor  frail  creatures  of  earth,  it  may  weU  be  asked, 
feel  any  joy  under  such?  Do  we  not  pray  in  om 
Saviour's  words,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation"? 
(See  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  Note  there.)  Tet  a  little  oon^ 
sideration  will  open  out  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture very  plainly.  The  Apostle  here  is  following  the 
same  line  of  thought  as  that  expressed  in  Heb.  v. 
14.  By  use  (or  hMi,  more  properly)  our  senses  may 
be  exercised  to  the  discernment  of  good  and  eviL  The 
grace  of  God  given  to  the  soul  is  capable  of  g^wth  and 
enlargement,  like  the  powers  of  body  and  mind.  If 
either  be  unemployed,  weakness  must  supervene,  and 
eventually  decay  and  death.  And  just  as  the  veteran  who 
has  proved  his  armour  well,  and  learned  to  face  habitual 
danger  as  a  duty,  is  more  trustworthy  than  a  raw  re- 
cruit, however  large  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart,  so  with 
the  Christian  soldier.  He  must  learn  to  **  endure  hard- 
ness "  (2  Tim.  ii.  3),  and  bear  meekly  and  even  gladly 
all  the  trials  which  are  to  strengthen  him  for  the  holy 
war.  Innocence  is  a  grace  indeed,  and  yet  there  is  a 
higher  stage  of  the  same  virtue,  viz.,  the  purity  which 
has  been  won  by  long  and  often  bitter  conflict  with 
the  thousand  suggestions  of  evil  from  without,  stirring 
up  the  natural  impurity  within.  Temptation  is  not  sin. 
"You  cannot,"  says  the  old  German  divine,  "prevent 
the  birds  flying  over  your  head,  but  you  can  from 
making  nests  in  your  hair ; "  and  the  soul  victorious 
over  some  such  trying  onset  is  by  that  very  triumph 
stronger  and  better  able  to  undergo  the  next  assault. 
The  act  of  virtue  has,  in  truth,  helped  to  build  up  the 
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and  of  Prayer  for  Wisdom, 


ye  fall  into  divers  temptations;  <^)  know- 
.  ing  this^  that  the  trying  of 

An  ^p^  on  yo^  ^'ith  worketh  pa- 
behalf  of  pa-  tience.  <*)  But  let  patience 
tience.  ^^^  j^  perfect  work,  that 

ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing. 


<*)  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  Goa,  that  giyeth  to  ^^  . 
all  men  liberally,  aiid  up-  wiSim'  to  be 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  prayed  for  in 
be  given  him.  («>  But  let  ''^^• 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For 
he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 


habit,  from  which,  when  it  is  perfected,  a  happy  life 
cannot  fail  to  spring.  The  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
prayer  is  rather  the  cry  for  help  to  God  our  Father  in 
the  trial,  than  for  actual  escape  from  it :  Lead  us  not, 
i.e.,  where  we  in  our  free  will  may  choose  the  wrong 
and  perish.  And  there  is  a  strangely  sweet  joy  to  be 
snatched  from  the  most  grievous  temptation  in  the 
remembrance  that  "  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able;  but  will 
with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bftar  it "  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

(^)  Knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience. — ^And  this  verse  confirms 
our  view  of  the  preceding  one ;  the  habit  of  patience  is 
to  be  the  blessed  result  of  all  the  weary  effort  under 
Grod's  probation.  James  the  Wise  had  learned  it  long 
and  painfully,  and  he  returns  to  his  exhortation  of  it 
again,  especially  in  chap.  v.  7 — 11  (which  see). 

(4)  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.— Do 
not  think  the  grace  will  come  to  its  full  beauty 
in  an  hour.  Emotion  and  sentiment  may  have  their 
place  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  career,  but  the 
end  thereof  is  not  yet.  Until  the  soul  be  quite  un- 
moved by  any  attack  of  Satan,  the  work  cannot  be 
deemed  **  perfect."  The  doctrine  is  not  mere  quietism, 
much  less  one  of  apathy,  but  rather  this,  that  the 
conscious  strength  of  patient  trust  in  God  is  able  to 
say  at  all  times  (comp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  8) — 

"  My  soul  hath  followed  hard  on  Thee  ; 
Thy  right  hand  hath  npholden  me." 

And  if  in  this  patience  we  can  learn  to  possess  our 
souls  (Luke  xxi.  19)  the  perfect  work  of  Grod  will  be 
wrought  within  us. 

That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire  (or,  com- 
plete).— A  special  proof  herein  for  religious  people 
may  be  taken  with  regard  to  temper.  I^w  trials  are 
harder ;  and  sweetness  of  disposition  often  melts  away 
from  physical  causes,  such  as  ill-health  or  fatigue. 
But  the  great  test  remains ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
world  will  ever  apply  with  scorn  to  the  nominally 
Christian,  refusing  to  admit  the  claims  of  saintliuess 
on  the  part  of  any  whose  religion  is  not  of  the  house- 
hold as  well  as  the  Church.  The  entirety  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  Grod  (Col. 
lii.  3)  are  manifested  most  by  self-restraint. 

Wanting  nothing.— The  older  version,  "lacking," 
found  in  Tvndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  Bible 
seems  decidedly  better.  Here  is  no  wish  that  the 
faitliful  should  bo  free  from  care,  heeding  nothing ; 
but  rather  that  their  whole  lives  might  be  without 
fault  or  flaw :  a  perfect  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  offered  up 
to  God.  And  this  idea  is  confirmed  bv  reflecting  on 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "entire" 
above  m  the  Authorised  version= comp^^^,  i.e.,  as  an 
offering,  with  no  blemish. 

(5)  iS  any  of  you  lack  wisdom.— The  Apostle 
passes  on  to  the  thought  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  not  the 
Knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  but  that  which 
is  able  to  make  us  wise  uuto  our  latter  end  (Prov.  xix. 


20).  Few  may  be  able,  save  in  self-conceit,  to  say 
with  Isaiah  (chap.  L  4),  **  The  Lord  Grod  hath  given  me 
the  tongue  of  tne  learned ; "  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wisest  and  most  gifted  of  men  may  truly  be 
wanting  in  the  wisdom  descending  from  above. 

Let  him  ask  of  God.— But  whoever,  learned  or 

unlearned,  feels  in  his  heart  the  need  of  the  knowledge 

of  Grod,  since  to  know  Him  "  is  eternal  life  ^  (John 

xvii.  3),  "  let  him  ask  "  for  it  in  all  purity  of  intention, 

I  simply,  i.e.,  for  His  honour  and  service,  "and  it  shall 

I  be  given  him.*' 

I  That  giyeth  to  all  men  liberally^  and  up- 
I  braideth  not.—**  Liberally  "  had  better,  perhaps,  be 
'  changed  to  simply — i.e.,  God  gives  fully  and  directly, 
and  reproacheth  (or, "  upbraideth  ")  not  the  utterance  of 
such  a  prayer,  in  no  way  detracting  from  the  gracious- 
ness  of  His  gifts.  How  wide  the  difference  from  any 
generosity  of  man !  "  Yea,*'  wrote  Dante,  in  exile  at 
Verona, 

*'  .  .  .  thou  Shalt  learn  how  salt  his  food,  who  fares 
Upon  another's  bread,— how  steep  his  path,    ' 
Who  treadeth  up  and  down  another's  sUurs.'* 

"The  fool,"  said  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  "giveth 
little,  and  upbraideth  much  .  .  .,  and  is  hated  of  God 
and  man  **  (Ecclus.  zx.  15). 

(^)  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  waver- 
ing.—Surely  this  verse  alone  would  redeem  the  Apostle 
from  the  charge  of  slighting  the  claims  of  faiths  It 
is  here  put  in  the  very  forefront  of  necessity ;  without 
it  all  prater  is  useless.    And  mark  the  addition — 

Nothing  wavering.— Or,  doubting  nothing:  re- 
echoing the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the  wondering 
disciples,  as  they  gazed  at  the  withered  fig-tree  on  the 
road  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  21).  This  "doubting"  is 
the  halting  between  belief  and  unbelief,  with  inclina- 
tion towards  the  latter.  But  it  may  be  asked  by  some 
one,  whence  and  how  is  an  imhesitating  faith  to  be 
gained  P  And  the  reply  to  this  will  solve  all  similar 
questions  :  faith,  in  its  first  sense,  is  the  direct  gift  of 
God ;  but  it  must  be  tended  and  used  with  love  and 
zeal,  or  its  precious  faculties  will  soon  be  gone.  In  the 
hour  of  some  besetting  thought  of  unbeli3  "  the  shield 
of  faith"  will  "quench  aU  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  "  (Eph.  vi.  16),  but  that  shield  must  be  lifted 
up,  as  it  were,  in  an  act  of  faith.  "  There  is  no  God — 
at  least,  to  care  for  me,"  may  be  the  hopeless  cry, 
responsive  to  a  cruel  wound  of  the  enemy.  Let  the 
battle-hymn  of  the  Christian  make  quick  answer,  "I 
believe  m  God ; "  and  often,  with  that  very  effort,  the 
assault  will  cease  for  awhile.  Further,  let  us  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  intellectual  is  not  moral 
doubt :  the  unorthodox  are  not  as  the  adulterous. 
Nevertheless,  intellectual  doubt  may  spring  from  an 
evil  habit  of  carping  criticism  and  self-opimon,  for  the 
foundation  of  which,  in  so  far  as  a  man  himself  has 
been  either  the  wilful  or  the  careless  cause,  he  must 
bear  the  curse  of  its  results. 

For  he  that  wavereth  (or,  dovhteth)  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
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0/  lawliness  of  Mind, 


sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed. 
<^)  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he 
shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord. 
<^>  A  double  minded  man  is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways. 

(®)  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  re- 


l  Or,  gUrry, 


joiee^  in  that  he  is  exalted:  <^^>  but  the 
rich,  in  that  he  is  made  (x^^  i  9  — 
low  2  because  as  the  flower  11.  Of  lowiy- 
of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  ^indedneae. 
away.  <">  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner 
risen    with    a    burning    heat,    but    it 


tossed.— Pou&fe^^  is  preferable  to  "  wavereth  " ;  there 
is  no  play  on  the  Greek  words,  as  in  the  English  text — 
"  wavereth  "  and  "  wave."  Like  storm-beaten  sailors, 
the  doubtful  are  "carried"  up  to  heaven  and  down 

r'n  to  the  deep ;  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of 
trouble  (Ps.  cvii.  26).  And  who  can  describe  the 
terror,  even  of  the  &ithful,  in  those  hours  of  darkness 
when  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  hidden;  when,  as  with 
the  disciples  of  old,  the  ship  b  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  tossed  with  the  bitter  waves.  Nevertheless,  the 
ragine  wind  will  clear  the  heavens  soon  from  clouds, 
and  by  the  radiance  of  the  peaceful  moon  we  too 
may  behold  our  Helper  near — ^the  Lord  Jesus  walking 
on  the  sea — ^and  if  He  come  into  the  ship  the  storm 
must  cease. 

(7)  Once  more  the  Apostle  warns  the  doubtful, 
holding  out  no  hope  of  help  until  the  wavering  mind 
be  fixcKi  on  Grod, 

(^)  The  eighth  verse  had  better  be  joined  with  the 
seventh,  and  punctuated  thus: — Let  not  that  man 
think  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord : — double- 
minded,  unstable  in  aU  his  ways.  The  reason  why  he 
can  obtain  nothing  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  two  minds, 
and  by  consequence  uncertain  in  his  ways.  The  words, 
apparently  are  those  of  a  proverb.  It  is  useless  to 
have,  as  it  were,  two  hearts,  one  lifted  up  to  Grod,  the 
other  turned  away.  "Come  not  unto  Him  with  a 
double  heart "  (Ecclus.  i.  28 ;  and  comp.  Matt.  vi.  21). 

(9—11)  Lowlv-mindedness  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
paragraph.  There  is  wide  misapprehension  of  our  state  of 
trial :  the  poor  and  humble  are  apt  to  forget  the  honour 
thus  voucnsafed  to  tiiem,  worthier  in  truth  than  the 
wealth  of  this  world,  which  quickly  fades  away ;  and 
the  rich  and  noble  are  often  unmindful  of  the  true 
source  of  their  dignity,  and  that  "unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  nim  shall  be  much  required  '*  (Luke 
xu.  48). 

(9)  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in 
that  he  is  exalted  (or,  better,  in  his  exaltation).'- 
There  is  no  praise  from  the  pUin  St.  James  for  the 
pride  which  apes  humility,  nor  the  affectation  which 
loves  to  be  despised.  If  it  please  Qod  to  "  exalt,"  as 
of  old,  "  the  humble  and  meek,"  then  anew  should  be 
sung  a  magnificat  to  Him.  The  lowly-minded  doubt  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  *«How  shall  this  be  P"  (Luke  i.  24), 
was  not  reproved  by  the  angel ;  while  the  question  of 
blunt  incredulity  on  the  part  of  Zacharias  was  severely 
punished  (Luke  i.  20),  and  this  diverse  treatment  thus 
experienced  was  deserved  in  either  case.  Both  doubted, 
yet  quite  differently,  and  she  of  the  lower  degree 
rejoiced  most  in  God  her  Saviour  for  regarding  the 
lowliness  of  His  handmaiden  (Luke  i.  47, 48).  Wuling- 
ness  thus  for  Christ's  service,  whether  it  be  great  or 
little,  is  the  right  condition  of  mind  for  aU  oisciples, 
and  specially  tlie  young,  with  readiness,  nay  gladness, 
for  **duty  m  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  Grod  to  call  them."  Pleasure  will  be  naturally 
felt  by  most  at  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  world; 
but  there  are  some  finer  spirits  who  fain  would  shrink 
from  anything  Hke  exaltation ;  and  to  these  the  kindly 
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Apostle  writes  that  they  may  take  heart,  and  not  fear 
the  g^reater  dangers  which  of  necessity  accompany  a 
higher  calL 

(10)  But  the  rich,  in  that  he  1b  made  low  (or, 
better,  in  his  humiliaHon). — And,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  a  change  of  state  be  a  cause  of  joy  to  the  rich  man, 
hard  though  the  effort  thereto  must  confessedly  be. 

There  b  an  antithesis  between  his  humiliation  and 
the  humility  of  "  the  brother  of  low  degree : "  "  Grod 
putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another "  (Ps.  Ixxv. 
7).  Such  seems  to  be  the  nrimary  meaning  of  this 
passage,  though,  doubtless,  tnere  is  a  more  spiritual 
signihcance  underlying,  which  would  teach  the  poorest 
tmit  he  may  be  "  nch  toward  Gk>d,"  and  win  from  the 
most  wealthy  the  acknowledgment  of  his  deep  poverty 
beside  the  Lord  of  all  "  good  treasure  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  12). 
"  I  know  thy  poverty,"  said  the  Spirit  imto  the  Church 
in  Smyrna,  "out  thou  art  rich "  (Rev.  ii.  9) ;  and  to 
the  Laodiceans,  **  Thou  sayest,  1  am  rich  .  .  .,  but  thou 
art  poor"  (Rev.  iii.  17). 

Because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall 
pass  away. — No  more  simple  and  striking  simile  of 
human  instability  and  vanity  can  be  found  than  "  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven"  (Matt.  vi.  30);  and  the  thought 
suggests  a  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  he 
draws  with  strong  and  yet  most  tender  lines.  Our 
English  version  misses  the  setting  of  his  graceful  idyl, 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  which  can  harcQy  be  trans- 
ferred Epom  the  Greek ;  but  the  following  attempt  is 
at  least  nearer  the  original : — 

(11)  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  .  .  .— 
Translate,  the  sun  arose  tviih  the  burning  heat,  and 
dried  up  the  grass ;  and  the  flower  thereof  fell  away, 
and  the  grace  of  its  fashion  perished.  The  grace,  the 
loveliness,  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  feature — lite- 
rally, of  its  face — withered  and  died  away.  Often 
must  the  Apostle  have  seen  such  an  effect  of  the  fiery 
Eastern  sun,  scorching  with  its  pitiless  glare  the  rich 
verdure  of  the  wilderness ;  and  in  his  ear,  perchance^ 
was  the  cry  of  Isaiidi  (chap.  xl.  6 — 8) : — 

**A11  flesh  is  grass: 
And  all  the  goodllness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  fleld. 
The  ffrass  withereth ; 
The  flower  fadeth ; 
Because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it : 
—Surely  the  people  is  grass. 
The  grass  withereth ; 
The  flower  fadeth ; 
But  the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.** 

So  also  (or,  thus)  shall  the  rich  man  fade 
away  (or,  wither)  in  his  ways.— Not  the  rich 
brother,  observe,  is  to  fade  thus,  though  his  wealth 
will  so  pass  away.  The  warning  is  rather  (as  in  Mark 
X.  24)  "  for  them  that  trust  in  riches."  Even  "  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,'*  well  used,  wiU  make 
for  us  "friends  that  mav  receive  us  into  everlasting 
habitations  "  (Luke  xvi.  9).  And  he  who,  out  of  the 
possessions  wherewith  God  has  blessed  him,  **  deviseth 
liberal  things,  by  liberal  things  shaJl  stand  "  (Isa.  xxxii. 
8).  There  seems,  moreover,  looking  closely  at  the  text, 
a  special  fitness  in  its  exact  words :  for  they  mean  that 
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withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perisheth :  so  also  shall  the 
rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 

(^)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 


the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him.  WLet 
no  man  say  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God:  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,^  neither 
tempteth    he    any    man : 


Chap.  L  12—15. 
Theblessednese 
of  endurance 
under  trials 
and  tempta- 
tions,  and  the 
difference  be- 
tween the  two. 


the  rich  shall  perish  in  their  jonmeyings  for  the  sake 
of  gain ;  and  to  no  people  could  the  rebuke  apply  more 
sharply  than  to  the  Jews,  the  lenders  unto  "  many 
nations "  (Deut.  xv.  6),  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  world.  Nor  can  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  un- 
sheathed from  this  Word  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  17),  be 
without  an  edge  for  those  of  us  in  these  latter  times 
who  err  in  the  former  ways. 

(12—18)  The  Apostle  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  afiUcted  Christian.  Such  a  one  has  a  blessedness, 
greater  infinitely  than  any  earthly  happiness,  already 
in  possession,  and  the  promise  of  a  future  beyond  all 
comparison. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  place  that  the  idea 
of  blessedness  with  regard  to  man  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament  by  a  different  word  from  that 
which  expresses  the  like  concerning  God.  The  force 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  Mark  xiv.  (51,  where  the  high 
priest  asks  our  Lord,  "  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed  ?  "  i.e.,  the  Blessed  Grod,  to  show  which  the 
adjective  is  rightiy  printed  with  a  capital  letter.  The 
word  applied  to  (Jod— as  in  Luke  i.  68 ;  Bom.  i.  25;  iz. 
6;  2  Cor  i.  3;  xi.  31 ;  Eph.  i.  3;  1  Pet.  i.  3— may  be 
almost  called  a  Christian  one ;  at  least,  it  is  not  found 
in  much  earlier  writings,  whereas  the  other  term  de- 
scriptive of  man's  ble^edness  (or  rather,  happiness)  is 
ancient  and  classical.  Only  in  one  passage  (1  Tim.  i. 
11)  is  there  an  exception  to  this  remarlcable  distinction ; 
and  such  may  well  be  considered,  as  it  is  by  the  German 
critic  De  Wette,  un-patdine,  though  on  no  such  a  single 
instance,  or  even  several  such,  could  the  superstructure 
be  built  that  has  been  raised  up  by  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

(^)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  tempta- 
tion.— Surely  the  Apostle  links  such  blessedness  with 
the  nine  Beatitudes,  neard  in  the  happy  days  gone  by 
upon  the  Mount  with  Christ  (Matt.  v.  3 — 11).  The 
words  he  uses  in  the  original  are  the  same  as  those 
which  are  expressed  above,  in  our  second,  third,  and 
fourth  verses,  by  "  patience  '*  and  "  trials,"  and  mean 
a  firm  endurance,  steadfastness,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
quenchless  enthusiasm,  such  as  men  of  Teutonic  blood 
can  appreciate  perhaps  even  better  than  could  either 
Greek  or  Jew. 

For  when  he  is  tried  (literally,  proved,  or  tested, 
and  found  worthy)  he  shall  reoeive  the  crown  of 
life,  (i.e.,  the  life)  which  the  Lord  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him.—"  Lord ''  is  not  found  in 
the  best  MSS.,  but  of  course  is  required  by  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Probably  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  little  note— or  "gloss,"  as  it  is  called — was 
made  on  the  margin  of  an  early  manuscript,  and  in- 
cluded unwittingly  in  the  text  by  some  later  copyist. 

The  **  pride  "  and  "  beauty  "  of  the  worldling  are  as 
"a  fading  flower"  (Isa.  xxviii.  1)  under  the  scorching 
sun;  but  the  unfading,  ever-liring  crown  is  for  the 
spiritual,  the  true  lovers  of  their  Lord  :  blessed  in 
truth  are  they  who  thus  endure  the  trial.  **  Therefore," 
says  the   Book  of  Wisdom  (chap.  v.  IG),  **  shall  they 


receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  from 
the  Lord's  hand."  "  The  righteous  live  for  evermore  " 
(Wisd.  V.  15). 

(13)  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  Gk>d.— Far  be  it  from  the  true 
Christian  either  to  give  way  to  sin  "  that  grace  may 
abound "  (Bom.  vi.  1 ),  or  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  Grod,  and  therefore  power  invincible,  is  drawing 
him  from  righteousness.  Almost  every  reflection  upon 
the  nature  of  sin  leads  up  to  an  inquiry  as  to  its  cause ; 
and  the  enig^ma  will  liardly  be  solved  in  this  life.  The 
very  facts  of  the  presence  of  evil  amongst  God's 
creatures,  and  its  continual  attraction  even  for  the  best, 
have  often  driven  men  to  doubt  His  supremacy.  Sadly 
— how  can  we  of  charity  think  otherwise  P — some  haye 
felt  the  pain,  but  not  the  purpose  of  the  world.  At 
times  they  cannot  see  in  nature  *'  the  work  of  a  Being 
at  once  good  and  omnipotent,"  and  prefer  to  doubt 
the  latter  quality  sooner  than  the  former.*  But  this 
nineteenth-century  conclusion  is  no  advance  beyond  the 
dual  system  of  the  Persians,  or  rather,  of  Manes,  who 
corrupted  with  his  Indian  fancies  the  faith  of  Zoroaster. 
The  Manichees  settled  the  difficulty  better  than  our 
Deists  by  declaring  the  existence  of  a  good  Qod  and  a 
bad  one ;  and  appealed  to  the  didly  strife  between 
virtue  and  vice,  nay,  life  and  death,  in  witness  of  their 
simple  creed.  Thanks  to  the  gospel,  a  nobler  theology 
is  our  Christian  heritage,  whereby  we  are  persuaded 
that  good  will  triumph  at  the  last,  and  by  which  we  are 
taught  humility  withal  to  own  that  Grod*s  ways  in  so  per- 
mitting and  overworking  evil  are  beyond  man's  compre- 
hension. And  a  better  scepticism  remains  for  us  uitJi 
that  of  the  Theist,  or  Agnostic  either ;  a  disbelief  more 
vehement  that  here  can  be  the  end,  since  in  this  life  we 
experience  in  no  sense  the  rewards  of  just  and  unjust 
to  the  full. 

For  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.— We 
can  see  here  a  good  instance  of  the  excellence  of  the 
old  Ceneva  Bible,  "the  first  on  several  occasions  to 
seize  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  which  all  the  pre- 
ceding versions  had  missed."  Our  present  rendering 
follows  the  Genevan  exactly,  rejecting  those  of  Widif, 
"  Gk>d  is  not  a  tempter  of  yuell  things  " ;  TyndaJe,  "  Qod 
tempteth  not  vnto  evyll " ;  and  Cranmer,  "  Qod  cannot 
tempte  vnto  euyll." 

If  either  tempteth  he  any  man.— The  trial  comes 
of  Him,  i.e.,  the  Tempter  is  allowed ;  but  so  for,  and  no 
further.  God  Himself  is  "  unversed  of  evils,"  and  no 
possibility  of  temptation  remains  with  Him.  Into  the 
unseen  splendour  of  His  fulness  no  thought  of  wrong 
can  enter ;  no  foul  thing  wing  its  sUent  flight.  It  were 
blasphemy,  perilously  near  that  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt, 
xii.  22 — 37)  to  think  God's  kingdom  could  be  so  divided 
against  itself,  that  He,  directly  or  indirectly,  should 
seduce  His  subjects  into  the  revolt  of  sin.  No ;  if  we 
have  one  golden  clue  by  which  we  may  feel  our  erring 
way  out  01  the  labyrinth  of  this  lower  world  into  the 
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<i*)  but  every  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed.  <i*>  Then  when  lust  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin:  and 
sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death. 


^^)  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren. 
^7)  Every   good    gift    and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  S^^aigiS 
above,  and  cometh  down  from       God's 
from  the  Father  of  Ughts,  unchangeable- 

..,  ,  .  ^      .'  ness. 

With    whom    IS    no    van- 


belief  and  trust  in  God  onr  Father  for  the  life  to  come, 
it  is  this:  trials  and  temptations  are  permitted  to 
strengthen  us — ^if  we  will — for  His  mightier  service. 
And,  as  compulsory  homage  would  be  worthless  to  the 
loving  Lord  of  all,  voluntary  must  be  found  instead, 
and  proved  and  perfected.  Herein  is  the  Christian 
conflict,  and  the  secret  of  God*s  ways  with  man. 

(14)  So  far  the  inspired  Apostle  has  spoken  of  the 
outward  part  of  temptation;  now  he  lays  hare  the 
inner — for  we  suffer  the  two-fold  evil.  From  without 
come  the  whispers  of  Satan,  by  himself  or  his  legion- 
aries, skilled  m  all  that  may  entice  and  delude  the 
unwary  souL  And  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  to 
every  one  a  guardian  an^l  is  appointed,  so  also  would 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  idea,  that  each  has  some  demon 
of  the  pit  watching  him  incessantly,  and  commissioned 
specially  for  his  utter  destruction.  How  terrible  must 
be  the  skill  of  such  assailants,  experienced  in  the  arts 
which  have  deceived  mankind  since  the  first  fatal  day. 
But  there  is  the  limit  of  external  power  in  this  matter  ; 
the  ablest  and  subtlest  fiend  can  but  guess  what  is 
passing  in  its  victim's  mind,  and  shape  ita  snares 
accordingly.  €^  only  is  the  discemer  of  hearts,  and 
the  "  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  "  alone,  with  its 
Maker,  **  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man"  (1  Cor.  ii.  11). 
The  Holy  Spirit  **  searchem  all  things  "  (verse  10),  and 
all  are  manifest  in  His  sight  (Heb.  iv.  13),  but  to  no 
less  than  His  own  omniscience.  Satan,  therefore,  can 
merely  act  on  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
aided  by  particular  guesses  at  the  individual  before 
him,  whom  he  fain  would  destroy.  He  has  learned  too 
well  the  deep  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  knows  what 
gaudy  bait  will  most  attract  the  longing  and  licentious 
eyes. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
sway  of  (or,  by)  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.— 
Evil  humanity  thrills  responsive  as  a  harp  played  by  a 
cunning  hand ;  but  no  power  of  hell  can  force  ita  way 
througn  the  barriers  wnich  God  the  Holy  Ghost  erects 
around  the  faithful  and  confiding  soul :  only  by  treason 
of  the  man  himself  can  the  great  enemy  enter  in  and 
reign. 

(15)  Then  when  lust  have  conceived  .  .  .  .— 
Then  come  the  downward  steps  of  ruin — Lust,  having 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  The  image  well  depicts 
the  repellent  subject.  The  small  beginning,  from  some 
vain  delight  or  worldly  lust  and  p&asure;  next  from 
the  vile  embrace,  as  of  an  harlot— sin,  growing  in  all 
its  rank  luxuriance,  until  it  bear  and  engender,  horribly, 
of  itself,  its  deadly  child.  The  word  of  parturition  is 
frightful  in  the  sense  it  would  convey,  as  of  some 
monstrous  deformity,  a  hideous  progeny  ten-fold  more 
cursed  than  its  begetter. 

The  one  effect  of  sin,  more  especially  that  of  the 
flesh  here  alluded  to,  must  be  Death.  The  act  itself 
is  mortiferous,  the  result  inevitable ;  just  as  much  so, 
and  as  naturally,  as  the  work  of  poison  on  the  body. 
There  are  antidotes  for  both,  but  they  must  be  given  in 
time ;  the  door  of  mercy  stands  not  always  open,  nor 
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will  the  *'  fountain  opened  .  .  .  for  sin  and  unclean- 
ness  "  (Zech.  xiii.  1)  flow  on  for  ever.  "  Because,"  says 
the  Wisdom  of  God  (Prov.  ii.  24r— 26),  "  I  have  called, 
and  ye  refused  .  .  .  lalso  will  laugh  at  your  calamity." 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  (Bom.  vi  23),  and  their 
paymaster  is  the  deviL 

m  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.— Thus 
far  James  the  Wise  has  declared  what  God  is  not,  what 
qualities  are  alien  to  Him ;  but  thb  is  only  a  negative 
aspect  of  the  truth,  and  he  now  would  show  the  posi- 
tive— namely,  that  €^  is  the  Author  of  all  and  every 
good.  And  this  lesson  he  introduces  with  a  caution  to 
his  brethren  beloved,  not  to  err.  He  is  most  earnest 
and  emphatic  "Be  not  ye  deceived,"  however  much 
the  world  may  wander  in  delusive  paths.  A  marked 
change  from  the  dreadful  tenor  of  the  last  verse  is 
here  made  to  bright  reflections  on  the  gifts  of  G^; 
and  a  new  incentive  to  endurance  is  found  in  the 
happy  thoughts  of  His  g^oodness. 

(1*)  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
f^om  above.— This  beautiful  sentence,  more  musical 
still  in  the  Greek,  is  thought  to  be  the  fragment  of 
some  Christian  hymn.  Two  words  are  translated  by 
our  one  **  gift " ;  the  first  is  rather  the  act  of  giving, 
the  second  the  gift*  itself,  and  the  effect  of  both  together 
is  a  climax  to  the  statement  of  God*s  benevolenoe. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  observed  in  the 
Genevan  version  of  1557.  "There  are  diversities  of 
gifts  "  (1  Ck)r.  xii.  4),  even  as  **  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  41),  but  "  the  same 
Spirit "  is  the  giver  of  alL  Where  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel (chap.  iii.  1)  we  read,  *' Except  a  man  be  bom  again," 
the  most  probable  meaning  is  **from  above,"  expressed 
exactly  as  in  the  present  case;  and  thus  we  Imow  whence 
is  the  true  birth  of  the  soul. 

Cometh  down  fix>m  the  Father  of  lights.— 
Great  difference  of  opinion  is  found  concerning  these 
**  lights,"  whether  the  term  be  figurative,  as  of  goodness 
or  wisdom ;  or  a  reference  to  the  mysterious  Urim  (Ex. 
xxviii.  30,  et  seq,)  which  flamed  on  uie  breast  of  Aaron ; 
or  spiritual,  as  of  grace  and  glory;  or  material,  viz., 
the  **  lights  "  set  "  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  "  (Gen. 
i.  14,  15)  *' when  the  morning  stars  sang  together" 
(Job  xxxviii.  7).  It  were  not  amiss  to  take  the  whole 
of  these  interpretations,  for  they,  and  perhaps  others, 
the  purport  of  which  we  as  yet  can  barely  guess,  are 
included  in  this  Scripture.  "  God,"  remarlu  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  "is  the  Father  of  all  lights — ^the  lij^ht 
of  the  natural  world,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  shinmg 
in  the  heavens;  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience ;  the 
light  of  His  Law ;  the  light  of  prophecy,  shining  in  a 
dark  place ;  the  light  of  the  gospel  shining  throughout 
the  world ;  the  lip^ht  of  apostles,  confessors,  martyrs, 
bishops,  and  priests,  preaching  that  gospel  to  all 
nations;  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shining  in  our 
hearts ;  the  light  of  the  heavenly  city  ;  God  is  the 
Father  of  them  alL  He  is  the  everlasting  Father  of 
the  everlasting  Son,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world." 
But  that  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  was  mainlv  on 
the  lights  of  the  material  universe  may  be  seen  from 
his  next  thought. 
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ablenesfl,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
08)  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  ns  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creaturv^ci. 

(19)  Wherefoi*e,  my  beloved  brethren, 
let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath  :   (^>  for  the  wrath 


of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.  (i^)  merefore  lay  c^^^  j  ^^^ 
apart  aU  nlthiness  and  Appeals  there- 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  ^J^  ""^^^ 
and  receive  with  meekness  and  steadfaat- 
the  engrafted  word,  which  ^^^ 
is  able  to  save  your  souls. 


With  whom  is  no  yariableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.— The  phraseology  is  ahnost 
scientific.  There  are  changes,  literally  **  parallaxes,"  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  and  eclipses  one  of 
another  by  shadows  projected  through  space,  but  no 
such  variableness  with  God,  nor  changing  of  faintest 
shade.  And  even  further,  the  greatest  and  most  mar- 
vellous of  His  works  on  high  "must  be  dissolved" 
(2  Pet.  iii.  11),  "  the  sun  darkened,  the  moon  not  ^ve 
her  light,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven  "  (Matt.  zziv.  29),  and 
the  heavens  themselves  **  be  roUed  together  as  a  scroll  " 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4).  But  if  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal" 
(2  Cor,  iv.  18).  "I  am  the  Lord,"  is  the  burden  of 
His  latest  prophet ;  "  I  change  not "  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

W  Of  nis  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth. — ^There  is  a  greater  witness  to  God's  good- 
ness than  that  which  is  written  upon  the  dome  of 
heaven,  even  the  regeneration  of  man.  As  the  old 
creation  was  "  by  the  Word  "  (John  i.  3,  10,  et  aeqO,  the 
new  is  by  Him  also,  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  Truth, 
and  that  by  means  of  His  everlasting  gospel,  delivered 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^  tenderly  is  this 
dedared,  that  a  maternal  phrase  is  used^G^a  brought 
us  forth  in  the  new  birth ;  and  though  "  a  woman  "  may 
forget  "  the  son  of  her  womb  "  (Isa.  xlix.  15),  yet  will 
He  "  never  leave,  nor  forsake  "  (Heb.  xiii.  5). 

That  we  should  be  a  kind  of  flr8tfi:Tut  of 
his  creatures.— And  why  this  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  P  for  our  own  sakes,  or  for  others  and  for 
His  ?  Surely  the  latter ;  and  "  if  the  firstfruit  be  holy, 
the  lump  is  also  holy  "  ( Bom.  xi.  16 ).  We  know  "  Who  is 
the  firstborn  of  every  creature  "  (Col.  i.  15)  **  the  first- 
begotten  of  the  dead  "  (Rev.  i.  5),  nay,  "  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God  "  (Rev.  iii.  14) ;  "  and  we  are 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Eph.  ii.  10),  become  new  in 
Him  (comp.  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Ghd.  vi.  15),  made  the 
firstfruits  of  His  redemption ;  and,  moreover,  it  would 
seem  we  are  the  sign  of  the  deliverance  promised  to  the 
brute  creation  "  wmch  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God  "  (Rom.  viii.  19,  21).  The  longing  for 
a  future  perfection  is  shared  by  all  created  beings  upon 
earth,  and  their  discontent  at  present  imperfection  pomts 
lo  another  state  freed  from  evil  (Rom.  viii.  18--22). 
"  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  m 
hope  "  (Rom.  viii.  20).  And  the  fruition  of  this  hope  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  words  above.  **  The  very  struggles, " 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  Dean  Howson,  "  wmch  all 
animated  beings  make  against  pain  and  death  show  that 
pain  and  death  are  not  a  part  of  the  proper  laws  of  their 
nature,  but  rather  a  bondage  imposed  upon  them  from 
without ;  thus  every  groan  and  fear  is  an  unconscious 
prophecy  of  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil."  "  The 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  "  is  the  plain  asser- 
tion of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  21) ;  comparing  his  with 
that  of  St.  James,  we  must  conclude  that  they  point  to 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate  as  well.  **  We  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 


righteousness  "  (2  Pet.  ilL  13),  and  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  death    .    .    .    nor  any  more  pain  '^  (Rev.  xxL  4). 

**  All  creation  grroans  and  travails ; 

Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  hear  iu  groan. 
For  of  man,  and  all  creation. 
Thou  alike  art  Lord  alone." 

(19)  We  come  now  to  the  third  subdivision  of  the 
chapter.  By  reason  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  the 
Apostle  urges  his  readers— (1)  to  meekness,  (2)  self- 
knowledge,  (3)  practical  religion. 

Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethen.— There  ap- 
pears  to  be  some  small  error  in  the  MSS.  here,  but  the 
alteration  is  only  just  worth  mentioning :  ye  know  my 
brethren  beloved,  seems  the  correct  version,  the  very 
abruptness  of  which  may  serve  to  arrest  attention. 
Tea,  "have  ye  not  known?"  might  well  be  asked 
further  in  the  indignant  language  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xL 
21 ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  19). 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath.— For  all  these  cautions  are 
required  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  life.  **The 
qmck  speaker  is  the  quick  idndler ; "  and  we  are  told 
later  on  "  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth " 
(chap.  iii.  5).  And  what  have  we  at  all  to  do  with 
wratn,  much  less  that  our  whole  life — as  unhappily  it 
often  is — should  be  wasted  with  such  bitterness? 
Anger,  no  doubt,  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  some  minds, 
and  certain  weaknesses ;  but  '*  he  that  is  slow  to  an^r 
is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city"  (Prov.  xvi.  32). 

(20)  por  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.— Sarcastically  rings  the 
context.  Perhaps  there  is  stiU  a  sharper  point  to  the 
satire  :  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  work  Grod*s  righte- 
ousness "to  the  full."  The  warning  may  wefi  be 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Christians  still,  who  are  not  less 
apt  than  Jonah  of  old  to  say  quickly  and  in  self -excuse, 
"  I  do  well  to  be  angry  "  (Jonah  iv.  9).  How  many  a 
holy  work  of  housenold  and  parish  has  been  and  is 
thus  hindered  and  destroyed ;  and  if  the  golden  words 
of  the  first  bishop  of  me  Church  had  oeen  heeded 
better,  there  never  had  appeared  one  page  of  her  long 
history  blotted  with  the  blood  of  a  rehgious  war. 

(21)  Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthineas  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.— So  Peter  (1  Pet.iii21) 
speaks  of  "  the  filth  of  the  flesh."  But  the  defilement 
here  referred  to  seems  general  and  not  special,  common^ 
that  is,  to  the  whole  nahiral  man.  The  superabundance 
— ^the  overgrowth — of  evil  will  occupy  the  heart,  if 
care  be  not  taken  to  root  it  out ;  and,  like  the  thorns  iu 
the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  7,  et  seq.),  spring 
up  and  choke  the  good  seed.    All  such  a  rank  and 

Eoisonous  crop  must  be  gathered  and  laid  aside,  in 
caps  may  be,  for  some  fiery  trouble  to  consume,  that 
out  of  the  dead  luxuriant  weeds  a  richer  soil  for  virtue 
may  be  made. 

Naughtiness  {ne-aughtiness,  or  nothingness)  was 
used  in  1611,  instead  of  the  older  and  more  correct 
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Tlie  Danger  ofSetf-d^cepHcn, 


JAMES,  I. 


The  Law  of  Liberty. 


W  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and 
not  hearers  only,  deceiving 
^i;"^"^.  your  own  selves.  W  For 
tion  as  to  the  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the 
Sw^""^^^^  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
is  like  unto  a  man  behold- 
ing his  natural  face  in  a  glass :   ^^  for 


1  Or,  doing. 


he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his 
way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  ^^^  But  whoso 
looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
and  continueth  therein^  he  being  not  a 
forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work, 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed.^ 


translation,  malice  or  malidcmsness.  The  badness 
imj^lied  in  the  orig^inal  is  much  more  positire  than  that 
which  appears  from  our  present  version. 

Beceive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word. 
— Or,  in  mildness  acc&pt  ye  this  word  of  truth  (see 
Terse  18,  above),  engraued,  like  a  good  olive  tree,  or 
rather  implant^,  in  you.  The  term  is  pNeculiar  to  this 
place,  and  means  "  innate "  in  its  first  intention.  If 
taken  so,  "  the  innate  Word "  will  be  Christ  Himself 
formed  within  ns.     (Comp.  Gal.  iv.  19.) 

Able  to  save  your  souls.— In  like  manner  Paul 
at  Miletus  commends  the  elders  of  Ephesus  "  to  God, 
and  to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
jon  up,  and  to  ^ve  vou  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
idiich  are  sanctified  '  (Acts  xx.  32).  Observe,  the  idea 
of  salvation  thus  conveyed  by  the  implanted  word,  is 
80  potentially  and  not  actually.  Tended  and  cultured, 
it  will  grow  into  a  tree  of  Hf e,  the  fruit  whereof  may 
heal  the  wounds  of  sin ;  but  the  after-g^rowth  of  this 
plant  of  God  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  man. 

We  can  hardly  help  making  a  brief  inquiry  in  this 
place  on  the  meaning  of  **  souP'  There  are  few  words 
more  vamely  used  by  devout  persons,  or  which  present 
greater  difficulties  to  the  leamed,  or  open  wider  fields 
of  speculation  for  the  thoughtful.  In  common  laneuaffe 
we  speak  of  ''body  and  soul,"  meaning  much  the 
same  as  ''body  and  spirit;"  but  theologians  write 
more  carefully  of  "  body,  soul,  and  spirit  *'  (comp. 
2  Thess.  V.  23) ;  and  psychologists  distinguish  between 
the  animal  branch  of  their  suDJect  and  tne  rational  or 
intellectual  {^vx^i-yods).  The  second  of  these  methods 
of  division  is  ^own  as  the  trilogy,  and  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  Christian  reader.  By  it  is  understood 
(1)  the  body,  wholly  and  entirely  material,  of  and 
belonging  to  this  world;  (2)  the  mind  or  reason, 
eorporal  also — ^that  is,  arising  from  the  body,  and 
depending  in  its  exquisite  b£ance  upon  it;  (3)  the 
true  soul  or  spirit,  the  breath  as  it  were  of  God,  im- 
material and  immortal.  Our  bodily  nature,  of  course, 
is  shared  with  the  lower  creation,  and  the  spiritual 
with  the  higher,  while  the  intellectual  is  peculiar  to 
mankind.  K  it  be  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  vege- 
table and  animal,  harder  still  is  it  to  separate  instinct 
from  reason,  the  difference  being  of  degree  rather  than 
kind.  But  if  the  one  side  of  the  ment^  soul — ^namely, 
the  rational,  be  near  akin  to  what  is  termed  instinctive 
in  the  brute,  the  other,  the  intellectual,  however  it  may, 
as  it  does,  soar  upward,  yet  apjproaches  not  to  the 
angels,  for  the  dmerence  here  is  of  kind  and  not 
degree.  Now,  strange  to  say,  the  Apostle  treats  not 
d  the  spirit  but  the  natural  soul.  Other  texts  in  plenty 
issnre  us  that  God  is  able  to  save  the  one ;  from  this 
we  may  learn  salvation  is  for  both,  such  being  the  work 
of  "  the  engrafted  Word."  Reason  and  intellect  con- 
secrated to  divine  service  have  an  eternity  before  them, 
one  of  activity  and  not  repose.  The  highest  concep- 
tion of  God  to  the  Greek  mind  was  the  Aristotelian 
idea  of  intellectual  self-sufficiency  and  contemplation; 
the  Oriental  strives,  as  for  ages  it  has  striven,  for 
extinction  and  nothingness ;  but  to  the  Christian  is 


given  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  glorified  body, 
the  enlightened  soul,  the  perfected  spirit — three  in 
one,  and  one  in  three — working  the  will  and  praise  of 
its  Maker  and  Redeemer  for  ever. 

(22)  Doers  of  the  word.— Acting  up  to  the  full 
of  their  knowledge,  whether  gained  by  the  spoken  or 
the  written  Word  of  God.  There  is  a  force  in  the 
original  sentence,  which  our  own  language  cannot 
supply.  The  term  "  deceiving  "  is  the  contrary  of  that 
rendered  "  word,"  and  means  its  corruption ;  the  Word 
which  is  the  source  of  knowledge  and  life  may  be  so 
handled  as  to  cause  error  and  death.  No  acquamtance 
with  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  practice  of  its  prec^ts, 
will  avail  the  Christian  any  more  than  it  did  the  Jew. 
"  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God, 
but  the  doers  shall  be  justified"  (Rom.  ii.  13).  Those  who 
deceive  themselves  may  not  altogether  be  hypocrites ; 
there  is  a  subtler  danger  of  being  blind,  and  neverthe- 
less exclaiming  "We  see."    (Comp.  John  ix.  41.) 

(23)  He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  gla8S.~The  A]^stle  points  grimly 
to  an  example  of  this  self-deception.  He  (literally, 
this)  is  like  unto  a  man  beholdina  his  natural  face  in  a 
mirror.  Not  a  "  glass,"  but  a  mirror  of  polisned  steel, 
such  as  are  still  used  in  the  East.  "  His  natural  face," 
or  the  face  of  his  birth — the  real  appearance,  that  is, 
which  the  reflection  of  the  Word  at  God,  properly 
looked  into,  will  afford  the  inquirer. 

(2*)  For  he  beholdeth  himself  .  .  .—Better, /or 
he  beheld  himself  and  went  his  way,  and  straightway 
foraot  what  he  was.  Like  the  simile  in  verse  11,  this 
is  described  as  an  actual  occurrence,  seen  and  noted  by 
the  writer.  There  is  a  recognition  of  the  well-known 
face,  followed  by  instant  and  complete  f oigetfulness ; 
and  thus  is  it  often  with  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  In 
some  striking  sermon  or  book  a  man's  self  is  made 
manifest  to  mm,  and  the  picture  may  be  too  familiar  to 
cause  aversion;  but,  whether  or  no,  the  impression 
fades  from  his  mind  as  quickly  as  the  echoes  of  the 
preacher's  words.  At  the  oest  the  knowledge  was  only 
superficial,  perhaps  momentary ;  widely  different  from 
that  which  comes  of  a  holy  walk  with  God. 

(25)  But  whoso  looketh  .  .  .—Translate,  But  he 
who  looked  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  arid  continued 
therein.  The  past  tense  is  still  kept  to  enforce  the 
figure  of  the  preceding  verse.  The  earnest  student  of 
the  Scriptures  stoops  down  in  humility  of  body  and 
mind  to  learn  what  the  will  of  their  Author  may  be. 
He  reads,  as  it  were,  upon  his  knees ;  and  if  he  finds 
therein  a  law,  it  is  one  of  liberty  and  not  slavery,  life 
and  not  death — although,  as  Dean  Alford  observes 
here,  "  not  in  contrast  with  a  former  law  of  bondage, 
but  as  viewed  on  the  side  of  its  being  the  law  of  tne 
new  life  and  birth,  with  aU  its  spontaneous  and  free 
development  of  obedience." 

Not  a  forgetful  hearer  .  .  .-Literally,  not  a 
hearer  of  forgetfulness,  but  a  doer  of  work.  Thus  ren- 
dered, the  words  of  the  sentence  balance  each  other,  and 
comment  is  needless. 

This  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed.— Or, 
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WIuU  is  True  Religion 


JAMES,  II. 


acceptable  to  God, 


t2^)  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be 
Chap  i  20—27.  religious,  and  bridleth  not 
Practical  re^  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
ligion.  jiig  Q^j^  heart,  this  man's 

religion    is    vain.       <27)   Pure    religion 
and   undefiled    before    Grod    and    the 


Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. 

CHAPTER  II.— (1)  My  brethren,  have 


fts  in  the  margin,  doing.  A  return  perhaps  in  thought 
to  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  close  of  that  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  which  they  were  the  opening  words.  The 
blessedness  of  this  humbly  active  Christian  is  like  that 
of  the  wise  man  there  spoken  of  "  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock"  (Matt.  vii.  24,  25). 

(26)  But  St.  James  has  thus  far  dilated  only  on  the 
first  part  of  his  advice  in  verse  19,  "  Let  every  man  be 
.swift  to  hear'';  now  he  must  enforce  the  remaining 
•clause, "  slow  to  speak" 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reli- 
gious .  .  . — Better,  If  any  one  imagine  himaelf  to  he 
religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue,  htU  deceiving  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain.  The  sense  of  the 
Greek  is  slightly  obscured  by  the  English  version.  "  If 
any  man  .  .  .  seem  *' — i.e.,  to  himself,  and  not  to 
others  merely ;  the  warning  is  not  to  the  hypocrite,  but 
the  self-deceived.  A  Christian  may  have,  or  rather 
cannot  help  having,  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  religious 
man ;  and  so  far  weU.  But  if  such  a  one  deceive  his 
own  heart,  as  confessedly  he  may,  and  give  to  those 
Around  him  the  proof  of  his  self-delusion  in  not  curbing 
his  tongue,  vain  and  useless  is  all  his  religious  service. 
Just  as  some  mistakenly  suppose  there  can  be  a  religion 
of  hearing  without  acting,  so  others  rest  satisfied  "  in 
outward  acts  of  worship,  or  exactness  of  ritual.*'  "  But," 
remarks  Bishop  Mobeny  on  this  passage,  and  his  voice 
may  win  an  auoience  where  another's  would  not,  "  if  a 
man  think  himself  a  true  worshipper  because  he  con- 
forms to  outward  services,  while  ne  lets  his  tongue 
loose  in  untruth  or  unkindness  or  other  unseendiness, 
he  deceives  himself."  The  first  mark  of  true  religion  is 
gentleness  of  tongue,  just  as  the  contrary,  blaspnemy, 
IS  the  most  damning  fault  of  all.  Our  Lord  airectly 
says,  "  By  thv  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  **  (Matt.  xii.  37).  The 
text,  however,  is  more  a  guide  for  self-examination  than 
A  stone  to  be  cast  at  a  neighbour ;  and  "  well  is  "  it 
indeed  for  "  him  that  hath  not  slipped  with  his  tongue  " 
(Ecclus.  XXV.  8). 

The  Apostle  returns  to  this  subject,  though  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  in  chap,  lii.,  which  compare 
with  the  above.  The  best  commentary  on  the  whole  is 
Bishop  Butler's  Sermon,  No.  IV.,  "  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue." 

(27)  Pure  religp.on  •  .  . — It  will  be  observed  that 
by  religion  here  is  meant  religious  service.  No  one 
word  can  express  this  obvious  interjjretation  ctf  the 
original,  taken  as  it  must  be  in  completion  of  the  verse 
before ;  and  certainly  "  religion  "  in  its  ordinary  sense 
will  not  convey  the  right  idea.  Real  worship,  we  may 
say,  pure  and  undefiled,  beheld  and  acknowledged  as 
such  in  the  presence  of  God,  even  the  Father — mark 
the  tender  pathos  of  His  divine  relationship — ^is  this : 

To  visit  the  fatherless  (or,orphans)  and  widows 
in  their  afiiiotion,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.— Here  is  the  double  proof 
•of  the  perfect  life  of  holiness,  the  savour  whereof  is  as 
perpetual  incense  before  the  throne  of  God.  And  the 
help  afforded  to  the  helpless,  put  thus  in  the  first  place 
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of  the  two  requirements,  will  often  bring  about  the 
second — ^namely,  that  spotless  condition  of  unworldli- 
ness  which  marks,  and  will  ever  mark,  the  true  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Deeds  of  benevolence  may 
be  and  are  often  done  by  those  who  are  not  His ;  but 
all  who  truly  belong  to  Him  must  live  a  life  whidi 
praises  Him  continually  in  good  works;  not,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  say,  as  a  cause — but  rather  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  love  for  Him,  warming 
the  heart  within. 

Scrupulous  indeed  were  the  "  religious "  contempo- 
raries of  James ;  they  would  not  enter  where  the  image 
of  Divus  CsBsar  had  its  votive  flame,  while  they  were 
ceremonially  clean  for  the  keeping  of  their  passover 
— "they  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall  lest  they 
should  be  defiled"  (John  xviii.  28).  But  He  whom 
there  they  cruelly  sought  to  slay  had  told  them  before, 
though  in  vain,  "  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that 
defileth  the  man "  (Mark  yii.  20),  and  *'  nothing  from 
without  can  defile  him  "  (verse  15).  What  an  eternal 
caution  may  be  learned  here  against  cold  reliance  upon 
ritual!  What  an  instance,  ever,  under  all  varieties 
and  forms,  to  be  applied  to  themselves  by  the  erring, 
persecuting,  and  deceitful  sons  of  men !  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  these  words  of  the  wise  Apostle  we 
may  be  sure  what  is  truest,  nay,  the  only  true  service, 
acceptable  and  accepted,  of  the  Most  High  —  "To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  beholding  in  them 
a  new  image  of  Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  is  to  show 

{)ity  verily  to  Him;  and  at  the  last  such  "pure  re- 
igion  **  will  receive  His  own  approval.  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 
Blessed  lie  the  ears  attuned  to  catch  the  golden 
cadence,  for  it  rings  in  angel  voices  round  the  soothers 
of  the  sick  and  sorrow-laden  even  now ! 

n. 

(1)  My  brethren.— The  second  chapter  opens  with 
some  stem  rebukes  for  those  unworthy  Christians  who 
had  "  men's  persons  in  admiration,*'  and,  doubtless,  that 
"  because  of  advantage  "  to  themselves.  (Comp.  Jude, 
verse  16.)  The  lesson  is  distinctly  addressed  to  be- 
lievers, and  its  severity  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
Apostle's  unhappy  consciousness  of  its  need.  YThat 
were  endurable  in  a  heathen,  or  an  alien,  or  even  a  Jew, 
ceased  to  be  so  in  a  professed  follower  of  the  lowly 
Jesus.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  further  reason  for  the 
indignant  expostulation  and  condemnation  of  verse  14. 
Thus  the  whole  chapter  may  really  be  considered  as 
dealing  with  Faith ;  and  it  flows  naturally  from  the 
foregoing  thoughts  upon  Religion— or,  as  we  inter- 
preted  their  subject-matter.  Religious  Service. 

Have  (or,  hold)  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  (or,  in)  respect 
of  persons. — "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  wrote  St.  Paul  to  the  proud  and  wealthy  men 
of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  "that,  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich;*'  and,  with  more  cogent  an 
appeal,  to  the  Fhilippians  (chap.  ii.  4 — 7),  "  In  lowK- 
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Of  undue  Hespeci 


JAMES,  II. 


/or  P^sons. 


not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ' 

the  Lord  of  glory,  with  re- 
^P-  |^bai~  spect  of  persons.  W  Tor  if 
on  account  of  there  come  unto  your  as- 
flT^^ri^S^^  semblyi  a  man  with  a  gold 

for      persons :      .         y  ,,  ,  o      , 

with  divers  in-  nng,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 

stances  there-  there  come  in  fidso  a  poor 

man  in  vile  raiment ;  ^^^  and 

ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 


2  Or,   trellf  or. 


gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit 
thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  ^  and  say  to 
the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here 
under  my  footstool :  <*>  are  ye  not  then 
partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become 
judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  <*J  Hearken, 
my  beloved  brethren,  Hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  ^  kingdom  which 


nees  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
selves :  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in 
yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  Who,  being  in  the 
form  of  Ood" — i.e.,  Yery  Grod,  and  not  appearance 
merely— nevertheless  *'  thought  not  His  equality  with 
God  a  thing  to  he  always  grasped  a/,"  as  it  were  some 
booty  or  prize,  "  but  emptied  Himself"  of  His  glory, 
"  and  took  upon  Him  the  shape  of  a  slave.**  Were 
these  central,  nay  initial,  facts  of  the  faith  believed 
then ;  or  are  they  now  ?  If  they  were  in  truth,  how 
could  there  be  such  folly  and  shame  as  "  acceptance  of 
persons"  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashionable 
society  and  the  wond  P  "  Honour,"  indeed,  "  to  whom 
honour  "  is  due  (Bom.  xiii.  7).  The  Christian  religion 
allows  not  that  contempt  for  even  earthly  dirties — 
affected  by  some  of  her  followers,  but  sprin^ng  more 
from  envy  and  unruliness  than  aught  besides.  True 
reverence  and  submission  are -in  no  way  condemned  by 
this  scripture :  but  their  excess  and  gross  extreme,  the 
preference  for  vulgar  wealth,  the  aduJation  of  success, 
the  worship,  in  short,  of  some  new  golden  calf. 

(2)  For  if  there  oome  unto  your  assembly 
(literally,  synagogue). — This  is  the  onlv  place  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  Jewish  word  is  used  for  a 
Christian  conjugation. 

A  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel.— 
Better,  a  man  golden-ringed,  in  bright  apparel.  Boman 
satirists  had  much  to  say  upon  the  fops  and  dandies  of 
their  time,  with  "  all  their  fingers  laden  with  rings " ; 
some,  if  we  may  trust  the  sneer  of  Martial,  having  six 
on  each ;  and  others  with  heavy  gold  or  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  oppressiveness  of  the  season ;  no  doubt,  the 
fashions  set  in  Bome  extended  to  Jerusalem.  "  (jk>odly 
apparel"  is,  rather,  gorgeous — splendid  in  colour  or 
ornament;  the  same  two  words  are  translated  "gay 
clothing  "  in  the  following  verse. 

And  there  oome  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile 
raiment.— Squalid,  even  dirty,  as  from  work  and 
wear— the  exact  opposite  of  the  idle  over-dressed 
exquisite. 

(3)  And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth 
the  gay  clothing  (or,  bright  apparel). — Look  on  liim, 
that  is,  because  of  his  fine  appearance,  with  undue  re- 
spect and  consideration. 

And  say  nnto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good 
plaoe  (or,  as  margin,  well) ;  and  say  to  the  poor, 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
stool.—The  sidesman  or  elder  in  charge  of  the  church 
finds  a  stall  for  the  person  of  substantial  presence, 
while  anything  does  for  the  poor  one;  but — most  con- 
siderate offer — he  can  stand ;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  sit 
under  the  great  man's  footstool,  lower  down,  that  is,  on 
the  floor  beneath.  We  know  Christ's  words  for  those 
who  loved  of  old  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  " 
(Matt,  xxiii.  6),  nor  can  there  be  doubt  as  to  their  full 
application  now.    What  is  to  be  urged  in  excuse  for 
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the  special  pews  in  churches  and  chapels,  hired  and 
appropriated,  furnished  luxuriously,  and  secured  by 
bolt  and  lock  P  If  in  the  hi^h  places  sit  the  men  and 
women  in  goodly  raiment  still,  while  the  poorly  clad 
are  crowded  into  side  benches  and  comers,  or  bene- 
ficently told  to  stand  and  wait  till  room  be  found 
somewhere  beneath  the  daintier  feet, — how  can  there  be 
escape  from  condemnation  on  the  charge  which  follows  P 
— namely  this — 

(^)  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves, 
and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  P— 
Or,  as  the  sense,  fully  expressed,  would  be:  "My 
brethren,  if  vou  acted  thus,  aid  you  not  doubt  in  your- 
selves, and  become  bv  such  false  and  unfaithful  dis- 
crimination judges  of  and  in  your  own  evil  thoughts  P 
Did  you  not  lose  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  and  become 
contentious  as  to  supremacy  of  self  and  place  — 
serving  yourselves  while  prepared  for  the  service  of 
Christ  P  The  Lord  Jesus  thought  not  His  equality  with 
God  a  thing  ever  to  be  grasx)ed  at,  if  work  for  man 
could  be  done  by  self-humuiation.  Therefore,  although 
being  *  equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  His  Godhead,' 
He  became  '  inferior  ...  as  touching  His  Manhood.' 
And  none  may  turn  unmoved  from  that  picture  of 
sublime  condescension  to  the  petty  strifes  of  quality 
and  position  which  profane  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
Most  sadly  trae  is  it  that  in  making  distinctions  such 
as  these  between  rich  and  poor,  we  *  become  of  tlio 
number  of  those  who  doubt  respecting  their  faith ; ' 
for,  while  it  abolishes  such  altogetner  in  the  presence  of 
Gk)d,  we  set  them  up  of  our  own  arrogance  and  pride. 
'  We  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  our  mouth,  and  honour 
Him  with  our  lips,  but  our  heart  is  far  from  Him  ;  and 
our  worship  therefore  vain.' "  (Comp.  Isa.  xxix.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxxib.  31 ;  Matt.  xv.  8—9.) 

(5)  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.— Witli 
complete  changfe  of  manner  the  Apostle  writes  now  as 
if  he  were  speaking,  in  brief  quivering  sentences, 
appealing  to  the  hearts  which  his  stronger  words  may 
not  compel. 

Hath  not  Gk>d  chosen  .  .  •  P— There  is,  then,  an 
election  on  the  part  of  God.  It  were  folly  to  deny  it. 
But  this  passage,  like  so  many  others,  gives  the  reason 
for  that  choice.  "  The  poor  of  this  world "  are  His 
chosen ;  not  merely  for  tneir  poverty,  although  it  may 
have  been  the  air,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  virtues 
which  endeared  them  to  Him  have  flourished  most.  And 
these  are  rich  for  present  and  for  future.  They  know 
Him  "now  by  faith,"  and  "after  this  life  have  the 
fruition  of  His  glorious  Gkwihead.'*  **  Blessed  be  to 
poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Luke  vi.  20). 
The  way  thereto  for  them  is  nearer  and  less  cumbered 
than  for  the  rich,  if  only  they  fulfil  the  Scripture 
(comp.  Matt.  vi.  3),  and  be  poor  "in  spirit:  "  then, 
indeed,  are  they  "  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  He  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him.'*  The  world  must 
always  measure  by  its  own  standard,  and  consider 
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Th  I  Poor  not  to  he  despised. 


JAMES,  II. 


T/*6  Law  to  he  kept,  infuU^ 


lie  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
him  ?  <®^  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor. 
Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw 
you  before  the  judgment  seats  ?  ^^^  Do 
not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name 
by  the  which  ye  are  called  ?  ^^^  If  ye 
fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  scrip- 
ture, Thou  shaJt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,  ye  do  well :   (^^  but  if  ye  have 


1  Or,     thai     law 
vhieh  wid.         I 


respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors, 

(10)  YoT  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  aU.  f^^Th^^J^ 

(11)  For  he   that   said,^   Do  Law  is  broken 
not  commit  adultery,  said  ^^^  ^^^  ** 
also.  Do  not  kill.     Now  if 
thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou 


poverty  a  curse,  jost  as  it  looks  on  pain  and  troable  as 
evil.  j3nt  the  teaching  of  Gkxi,  declared  most  elo- 
qnently  in  the  life  of  His  blessed  Son,  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  this.  In  a  worship  which  demands  of  it« 
votaries  costly  gifts  and  offerings — ^and  every  religion 
tends  downwaids  to  such  desires — the  rich  man  has  a 
golden  pavement  to  his  futore  bliss.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  again  and  again  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  pointed  oat  the  narrow  way,  and  the  eternal 
excellency  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  love,  the  riches 
easiest  of  acquisition  by  the  poor. 

W  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.— Better,  ye 
dishonoured  the  poor  man — i.e.,  when,  as  already  men- 
tioned (chap.  ii.  2,  3),  you  exalted  the  rich  unto  the 
"  good  place  "  of  your  synagogue.  Thus  whom  God 
had  called  and  chosen,  you  recused.  "  It  is  unworthy," 
observes  Calvin  on  tUs  passage,  ''  to  cast  down  those 
whom  God  lifts  up,  and  to  treat  them  shamefully  whom 
fie  Youchsafes  to  honour.  But  God  honoureth  the 
poor ;  therefore  whoever  he  is  that  rejects  them  perverts 
the  ordinance  of  God." 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you  P— Or,  lord  it  over 
you  as  a  class ;  not  assuredly  that  this  can  be  said  of 
each  wealthy  individual.  It  is  the  rich  man,  of  the 
earth  earthy,  trusting  in  his  riches  (comp.  Matt.  x.  24), 
who  makes  them  a  power  for  evil  ana  not  for  good. 
Here  is  presented  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  used 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  viz.,  observe  first  how  God 
regards  them  (verse  5),  and  next,  judge  their  adver- 
saries by  their  own  behaviour. 

Draw  you  before  the  judgment  seats  P— Better, 
Do  they  not  drag  you  into  courts  of  justice  ?  '*  Hale  " 
you,  as  the  old  English  word  has  it.  Summum  jus 
summa  injuria — extreme  of  ri^ht  is  extreme  of  wrong — 
a  legal  maxim  oft  exemplified.  The  purse-proud 
litigious  man  is  the  hardest  to  deal  with,  and  the  one 
who  specially  will  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  No  body 
of  laws  could  on  the  whole  be  more  equitable  than  the 
Roman,  but  their  administration  in  the  provinces  was 
frequently  in  venal  hands ;  and  besides,  the  large  fees 
demanded  by  the  juris-consuLH — "  the  learned  in  the 
law  "—quite  barred  the  way  of  the  poorer  suitors,  such 
as,  for  the  most  part,  were  tiie  Christians  to  whom  this 
Letter  was  written. 

(7)  Do  not  they  blaspheme  . .  .--To  "blaspheme" 
is  to  hurt  with  the  tongue,  and  includes  all  manner  of 
evil  speech ;  but  a  more  exclusive  use  of  the  word  is  with 
regam  to  things  divine,  and  particularly  the  uupardon- 
able  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31).  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show,  unhappily,  that  this  is 
alluded  to  in  the  text. 

That  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are 
called  P — ^Better,  thai  good,  that  glorious  Name  which 
was  invoked  (or,  called)  over  you — ^viz.,  at  baptism. 
"  Into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  had  all  been  bap- 
tised  who  were  thus  addressed;  but  most  probably  the 
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Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  referred  to  here.  And 
it  was  the  scorn  and  contempt  visited  upon  His  Name, 
which  changed  the  mere  abuse  and  ribaldry  into  a 
perilous  likeness  to  the  deadliest  sin.  Most  commen- 
tators thus  restrict  the  Name  here  to  that  of  Christ. 
If  their  view  be  correct,  the  blasphemy  would  probably 
be  linked  with  that  epithet  of  "  Christian  " — then  so 
dishonourable — coined,  we  are  told,  first  in  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26).  But  there  were  far  more  insulting  terms 
found  for  the  poor  and  struggling  believer — "Naza- 
rene,"  "  Atheist,"  and  even  worse. 

(8)  If  ye  ftilfU  the  royal  law.— Better  para- 
phrased thus.  If,  however,  ye  are  fvlflUina  the  Law,  as 
ye  imagine  and  profess  ye  are  doing,  the  royal  law, 
according  to  the  aa'ipture,  **  Thou  shaU  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  are  doing  well;  hut  .... 
Mark  the  touch  of  ironv  in  the  defence  whidi  St.  James 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  hearers.  It  were  certainly 
a  sweet  proof  of  neighbourly  affection,  that  exemplifiea 
in  verse  3.  The  "royal,"  or  "kingly  law,"  is,  of 
course,  Gk)d*s,  in  its  highest  utterance;  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  law  really  consists : 
viz.,  a  command  from  a  superior,  a  duty  from  an 
inferior,  and  a  sanction  or  vindication  of  its  authority. 
There  is  much  confusion  of  thought,  both  scientific 
and  theological,  with  regard  to  this ;  were  it  not  so  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  ''  laws  of  nature,"  and  divers 
other  imaginary  codes  which  the  greatest  legist  of 
modem  times  has  called  "  fustian."  The  sovereign  law 
of  love,  thus  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  is  one  so  plain 
that  the  simplest  mind  may  be  made  \i%  interpreter; 
and  the  violation  of  it  is  at  once  clear  to  the  offender. 

(^)  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons  •  .  .— 
Translate,  Bui  if  ye  respect  persons,  ye  work  sin,  and 
are  convicted  by  the  Law  (t.e.,  at  the  bar  of  conscience) 
as  transgressors.  The  first  principle  has  been  broken, 
and  not  a  mere  detaiL  De  minimis  non  cwrai  lex :  the 
laws  of  men  cannot  concern  themselves  with  trifles ; 
but  the  most  secret  soul  may  be  proven  and  revealed 
by  some  little  act  of  love,  or  the  contrary :  and  such  is 
the  way  of  the  Lord  "that  searcheth  the  hearts" 
(Rom.  viii.  27). 

(10)  For  whosoever  shall  keep  .  .  .—Better,  ^rc 
kept  the  whole  Law,  hui  shaU  have  offended  in  one,  has 
become  guilty  of  aU,  As  a  chain  is  snapped  by  failure 
of  the  weakest  link,  so  the  whole  Law,  in  its  harmony 
and  completeness  as  beheld  by  Qod,  is  broken  by  one 
offence  of  one  man ;  and  the  penalty  falls,  of  its  own 
natural  weight  and  incidence,  on  the  culprit. 

W  For  he  that  said  .  .  .—All  men  have  favourite 
vices  and  indulgences ;  and  most 

"  Ck)mpoimd  for  sins  they  have  a  mind  to 
By  damning  those  they^re  not  inclined  to ; " 

forgetful  that  the  same  Lawgiver  has  laid  His  restric- 
tions upon  every  sort  and  kind.  Not  that  we  can  believe 
all  sins  are  the  same  in  their  deadening  effect  upon  the 
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cmd  not  merely  in  part. 


JAMES,  II. 


0/  Mercy  in  Judgment 


kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  | 
the  law.  (^^  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  i 
they  that  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  j 
of  liberty.     ^^^  For  he  shall  have  judg- 


I  ment  without  mercy,  that  hath  shewed 
I  Or.  gioruih.     qq  mercy ;  and  mercy  rejoiceth^  against 
I  judgment. 
1      <^*)  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren, 


cool,  or,  further,  in  their  punishment.  The  point  which 
St.  James  urges  is  that  sm,  as  sin,  involves  the  curse  of 
the  kw ;  and  that  "  respect  of  persons,"  with  its  un- 
loving and  unlovely  results,  must  bring  its  deceived 
possessor  into  condemnation  before  Gk>d.  Just  as  our 
liord  referred  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments 
(Matt.  V.  21 — 32)  to  the  first  issues  of  the  angry  or  lust- 
ful heart,  and  by  no  means  confined  them  as  did  the 
Kabbinical  teachers  to  the  very  act,  so  now  in  like 
manner  the  Apostle  takes  his  stuid  upon  the  guiltiness 
of  any  breach  whatever  of  the  Law.  Love  is  its  complete 
fulfilment,  we  are  well  informed  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  but 
in  that  startling  briefness  lies  comprehended  all  the 
decalogue,  with  its  utmost  ramifications ;  and  men  of 
the  world  would  find  a  rule  of  the  most  minute  and 
rifi^d  ceremony  easier  to  be  followed  than  this  simple 
all-embracing  one.  "  'Y!^^  fulfilling  of  the  Law  "  is  very 
difierent  from  the  substitution  of  a  single  plain 
<»mmand  for  a  difficult  code ;  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  mistake  of  many,  noisily  asserting  their  freedom 
from  the  older  obligations,  who  do  not  so  evidently 
live  under  the  mild  TOudage  of  the  new. 

A  curious  question  may  be  raised  upon  the  inverted 
order  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments  in  this 
passage,  as  well  as  in  Mark  x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20; 
Bom.  xiii.  9.  (Not  so  however,  observe,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  21 — 27.)  Professor  Flumptre 
«ays  they  are  thus  i^aced  because  "  standing  first  in 
the  second  table,  the  fifth  being  classed  by  most  Jewish 
writers  as  belonging  to  the  first,"  ana  "there  was, 
probably,  a  traditioniQ  order  of  the  Tenth,  varying  from 
that  at  present  found  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch." 
The  Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  supports 
this  theory,  placing  "Thou  shaLt  not  commit 
^uiulterv"  m  verse  13  of  Ex.  xx.,  and  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill "  in  verse  15. 

OS)  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do.— The  writer  has 
shown  how  unsuspected  sins  lead  quickly  to  a  violation 
of  the  Law,  and  m  concluding  this  part  of  his  Epistle 
he  returns  to  the  warning  a^mst  an  unguarded  tongue, 
with  which  he  commenced  m  chap  i.  26. 

The  law  of  liberty.— The  term  is  onlv  found  here 
and  in  chap.  i.  25,  and  seems  one  of  whicn  James  the 
Wise  was  peculiarly  fond.  What,  however,  did  he  pre- 
eisely  mean  P  Neither  the  ceremonial,  nor  the  moral, 
most  certainly ;  but  the  spiritual  law  of  One  greater 
than  Moses.  The  idea,  however,  is  in  most  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  piurticularly  St.  Paul's. 
<Comp.Johnvia32;  Rom.viii.21;  lCor.x.29;  20or. 
iii.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  4;  v.  1, 13 ;  and  1  Pet.  ii.  16.) 

(13)  For  he  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy.— Better,  For 
unmerciful  judgment  shall  he  to  him  thai  wrougJU  not 
•mercy.  Here  again  are  the  clearest  echoes  of  our 
Saviour's  words  (Matt.  vi.  1, 2,  et  seq.),  and  a  reference, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  His  well-known  parable  (Matt. 
xviii.  21 — 35) ;  and  we  must  remember,  further,  that 
**  the  unforgiving  temper,  apart  from  all  outward  wrong, 
constitutes  the  sm  of  the  unmerciful  servant ; "  oppor- 
tunity only  being  lacking  for  its  full  effect.  The 
pitiless  are  usually  cowards,  and  ma^  well  be  moved  by 
fear,  if  they  will  not  by  love :  "  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord'' (Rom,  xii  19). 
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Mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment.—There  can 
hardly  be  a  fitter  comment  on  this  text  than  that  which 
must  be  present  in  every  reader's  mind — the  speech  of 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; "  &o 

—(Act  iv.  scene  1.) 

But  let  the  words  of  the  Greek,  John  the  Golden 
Mouthed,  be  added,  for  their  exceeding  beauty  also. 
"  Mercy  is  dear  to  God,  and  intercedes  for  the  sinner, 
and  breaks  his  chains,  and  dissipates  the  darkness,  and 
quenches  the  fire  of  hell,  and  destroys  the  worm,  and 
rescues  from  the  gnashing  of  teeth.  To  her  the  gates 
of  Heaven  are  opened.  She  is  the  queen  of  Tirtues, 
and  makes  men  uke  to  Grod,  for  it  is  written, '  Be  yo 
merciful  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful '  (Luke  vi.  36). 
She  has  silver  wings  like  the  dove,  and  feathers  of  gold, 
and  soars  aloft,  and  b  clothed  with  divine  glorv,  and 
stands  by  the  throne  of  Gk)d ;  when  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  condemned  she  rises  up  and  pleads  for  us,  and 
covers  us  with  her  defence,  and  enfolds  us  in  her 
wings.  God  loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice  '*  (Matt. 
ix.T3). 

(14—26)  Faith  and  Works. — ^We  now  enter  on  the 
most  debatable  ground  of  the  Epistle;  a  battle-field 
strewn  with  the  bones  and  weapons  of  countless  adver- 
saries. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  shoot  "  arrows,  even  bitter 
words*';  and  without  doubt,  for  what  seemed  to  be 
the  vindication  of  the  right,  many  a  hard  blow  has 
been  dealt  on  either  side— so  many,  indeed,  that  quiet 
Christian  folk  have  no  desire  to  hear  of  more.  The 
plain  assertions  of  holy  Scripture  on  this  matter  are 
enough  for  them ;  and  tney  experience  of  themselves  no 
difficulty  in  their  interpretation. 

The  old  story  of  the  Knights  who  smote  each  other 
to  the  death  upon  the  question  of  the  gold  and  silver 
shield,  each  looking  at  it  only  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  may  well  app^  to  combatants  who  cried  so  lustily 
for  "  Paul  *^  or  "  James."  But,  now  the  dust  of  con- 
flict has  somewhat  blown  aside,  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  the  Apostles  themselves  were  ever  at 
variance,  or  needed  such  doughty  champions  at  all. 

Truth  is,  they  regarded  the  same  object  with  a 
different  motive,  and  aimed  at  a  dissimilar  result : 
just  as  in  medicine,  very  opposite  treatments  are 
required  by  various  mcknesses,  and  in  the  several 
stages  of  disease.  The  besetting  error  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  to  whom  St.  James  apj^ealed  was  that 
which  we  have  traf«d  (see  Introduction,  p.  353 )  to  a 
foreign  source;  and,  as  it  wandered  but  slowly  from 
the  furthest  I^t,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  churches 
of  Europe,  at  least  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  danger  in 
the  mind  of  St.  FauL  No  better  tonic  for  the  enervat- 
ing effect  of  this  perverted  doctrine  of  Faith  could  be 
found  than  a  consideration  of  the  nobler  life  of  Abraham; 
and  what  example  could  be  upheld  more  likely  to  win 
hsuck  the  hearts  of  his  proud  descendants  P  And,  if  to 
point  his  lesson,  the  Apostle  urged  a  great  and  stainless 
name,  even  that  of  the  Friend  of  Goo,  so  with  it  would 
he  join  the  lowly  and,  perhaps,  aforetime  dishonoured 
one  of  Bahab,  tliat  he  might,  as  it  were,  plead  well  with 
all  men  ot  every  degree  or  kind. 
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^p.  ii  14—  though  a  man  say  he  hath 
SU8  on  FSth.  faith, and  have  networks? 
and  particu-  can  faith  save  him?  (^*)Ifa 
aSt  J^^l  brother  or  sister  be  naked, 


and  destitute  of  daily  food,  <^®>  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  not- 
withstanding ye  give  them  not  those 


Dean  Alford,  quoting  with  entire  approbation  the 
opinion  of  the  German  commentator  De  Wette,  found 
it  "  impossible  to  say  "  that  the  ideas  of  Faith,  Works, 
and  Justification  in  the  two  Apostles  were  the  same. 
The  summary  of  his  remarks  is  fairly  this : — Accord- 
ing to  St.  James,  Faith  was  moral  conviction,  trust,  and 
truth;  and  yet  such  a  theoretical  belief  only  that  it 
might  be  held  by  devils.  Works  are  not  those  of  the 
Law,  but  an  active  life  of  practical  morality  and  well- 
doing ;  Justification  is  used  in  a  proper  or  moral  sense, 
but  not  the  higher  or  "  forensic/*  as  we  now  call  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Paul's  idea  of  Faith  presupposes 
self-abasement,  and  *'  consists  in  trust  on  the  grace  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ " ;  Works 
with  him  referred  chiefly  to  a  dependence  on  legal  ob- 
servances; Justification  assumed  a  far  wider  signifi- 
cance, especially  in  his  view  "  of  the  inadequacy  of  a 
good  conscience  to  eive  peace  and  blessedness  to  men  *' 
(1  Cor.  iv.  4),  such  oeing  only  to  be  found  by  faith  in 
God,  who  justifies  of  !ms  free  grace,  and  looks  on  the 
accepted  penitent  as  if  he  were  righteous.  But  even 
this  divergence,  small  as  it  is  compared  with  that  dis- 
cerned by  some  divines,  is  really  overstruned ;  for  in 
the  present  Epistle  the  Church  of  every  age  is  warned 
"against  the  delusive  notion  that  it  is  enough  for  men 
to  have  relieious  emotions,  to  talk  religious  language, 
to  have  religious  knowledge,  and  to  profess  reB^ous 
belief,  without  the  habitual  practice  of  reli^ous  duties 
and  the  daily  devotion  of  a  reli^ous  life '  :  while  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul  do  not,  in  this  way,  combat  hypocrisy 
so  much  as  heterodoxy.  There  is  always  the  double 
danger,  dwelt  upon  by  Augustine  somewhat  after  this 
manner :— One  man  will  say,  "  I  believe  in  God,  and  it 
will  be  counted  to  me  for  righteousness,  therefore  I  will 
live  as  I  like."  St.  James  answers  him  by  showing 
that  "Abraham  was  justified  by  Works  '*  (chap.  ii.  21). 
Another  says,  "  I  will  lead  a  good  life,  and  keep  the 
commandments;  how  can  it  matter  precisely  what  I 
believe!"  St.  Paul  replies  that  "Abraham  was  lusti- 
fied  by  faith"  (Rom.  iv.).  But,  if  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  be  inquired  of  further,  he  will  say  that, 
although  works  go  not  before  faith,  they  certainly  come 
after.  (Witness  his  discourse  on  Charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.) 
And,  therefore,  concludes  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  the 
faith  described  by  St.  Paul  is  not  amj  sort  of 
faith  by  which  we  believe  in  God;  but  it  is  that 
healthful  evangelical  faith  whose  works  spring  from 
love." 

Tims  the  divine  lesson  stands  forth,  clearly  written ; 
and  he  who  runs  may  read.  Faith  must  be  embodied 
in  acts :  "  faith,  without  acts  of  faith,  is  but  a  dream." 
•*  The  two  cannot  be  separated,  for  they  are  given  in  one 
by  God  to  man,  and  from  him  go  back  in  one  to  God. 
As  by  faith  we  behold  the  greatness  of  God,  and  of  His 
eternal  grace.  His  ineffable  holiness,  majesty,  glory, 
goodness,  love ;  so  we  shall  know  and  feel  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  in  ourselves — whether  faith  or  works — save 
as  they  are  the  gift  of  God.  As  we  probe  ourselves, 
we  learn  the  depth  of  our  own  evil ;  but,  as  we  confess 
our  own  evil  and  God's  good.  He  will  take  away  from 
us  the  evil,  and  crown  us  with  His  goodness :  as  we 
own  ourselves  to  be,  of  ourselves,  unprofitable  servants. 
He,  owning  us  in  His  works,  will  say,  *Well  done. 
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good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord '"(Matt.  XXV.  21). 

A  deeply  learned  and  interesting  excursus  on  F^uth, 
in  its  active  and  passive  meanings,  and  on  its  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latm  synonyms,  may  be  read  in  Bishop 
Lightfoot*s  Note8  on  the  Oalatians,  pp.  152—162. 
Acunitting  that  "  so  long  as  our  range  of  view  is  con- 
fined to  the  apostolic  writings,  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  resist  tne  impression  that  St.  James  is  attack- 
ing  the  teaching,  if  not  of  St.  Paul  himself,  at  least- 
of  those  who  exaggerated  and  perverted  it,"  our  pro- 
foundest  theologian  assures  us  that  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (chap.  xv.  6)  was  a  common  thesis  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  the  meaning  of  faith  being  variously 
explained  by  the  disputants,  and  diverse  lessons  drawn 
from  it.  The  supremacy  of  faith,  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  might  be  maintained  by  Gentile  Apostle  and 
Pharisaic  Raobi :  but  faith  with  the  former  was  a  very 
different  thinjf  from  faith  with  the  latter.  With  one 
its  prominent  idea  was  a  spiritual  life,  with  the  other  an 
ortnodox  creed ;  with  the  one  the  guiding  principle  waa 
the  individual  conscience,  with  the  other  an  external 
rule  of  ordinances;  with  the  one  faith  was  allied  to 
liberty,  with  the  other  to  bondage.  "  Thus,"  he  says 
in  conclusion,  '*it  becomes  a  question  whether  St. 
James's  protest  against  reliance  on  faith  alone  has  any 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  St.  Paul's  language  and 
teaching;  whether,  in  fact,  it  b  not  aimed  against  an 
entirely  different  type  of  religious  feeling,  against  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  which  rested  satisfied  with  a  barren 
orthodoxy,  rruitless  in  works  of  charity." 

(1*)  What  doth  it  (or,  is  the)  profit,  my  brethren, 
though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works  P — Some  allusion  here  is  made  most  probably 
to  the  Shemk,  the  Jewish  creed,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  "  (Dent.  vi.  4).  It  was  the 
daily  protest  of  the  devout  Israelite  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters,  and  the  words  of  his  morning  and  evening 
of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  day.  A  similar  utter- 
ance of  faith  is  held  to  be  the  test  of  the  true  believer 
in  Islam,  when  the  two  inquiring  angels  put  their 
awful  questions  to  the  departed  soul.  But  the  idea  is 
much  more  ancient,  for  a  similar  confession  was  required 
of  the  just  before  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  the  Egyptian 
Heaven. 

Can  faith  save  him  P— The  stem  inquiry  comes 
like  a  prophecy  of  woe  upon  the  wretched  man— saved, 
as  he  fancied,  by  covenant  with  God,  and  holding  a 
bare  assent  and  not  a  loving  faith  in  Him. 

(15)  But  (the  word  should  be  added,  for  it  continues 
an  ar^ment)  if  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food— t.e.,  the  food  for  each  day, 
not  that  which  sujfices  for  one,  or  for  a  present  distress ; 
the  case  is  rather  of  worst  and  direst  want,  so  that  the- 
heart  untouched  by  the  spectacle  of  such  misery  must 
be  hard  indeed. 

W  And  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled.— Is  it  unlikely, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  stvle  of  the  rugged  Apostle,  that 
he  was  drawing  other  than  from  the  fife  P  Perhaps  it 
was  a  scene  in  his  own  experience  during  that  very- 
famine  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xL  28 — 30). 
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things  which  are  needful  to  the  body; 
-what  doth  it  profit?  ^^^^  Even  so  faith, 
if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone.^  ^^J  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou 
hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  shew  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,^  and  I 
will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. 
<^^  Thou  believest  that  there  .  is  one 
God;  thou  doest  well:  the  devils  also 
believe,  and  tremble.     <*^^  But  vdlt  thou 
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know,  0  vain  man,  that  faith  vnthout 
works  is  dead  ? 

(^^  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  jus- 


tified by  works,  when  he  ^ 
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upon  the  altar?     W  Seest  the    faith    of 


had  offered  Isaac  his  son  u^^^^ii 


thou»  how  faith  wrought  ^^^»°^' 
with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith 
made  perfect?  <23)  ^^  j^j^^  scripture 
was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abraham  be- 


There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  a  worse  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  beKinniiif  so  softly  with  the 
Eastern  benediction:  namely,  '*xe  are  warming  and 
filling  yourselves."  It  is  the  rebuke  of  cool  prosperity 
to  importunate  adversity :  "  Why  such  impatience  ? 
God  is  one,  and  our  Father :  He  wiU  provide."  No 
amount  of  faith  could  dothe  the  shivermg  limbs  and 
fitill  the  hunger  paugs ;  what  greater  mockery  than  to 
be  taunted  with  texts  and  godly  precepts,  the  usual  out- 
come of  a  spurious  and  cheap  benevolence. 

Notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not«— The  "  one 
of  you'*  in  the  beg^innin^  of  the  verse,  then,  was  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  Dody  addressed  by  St.  James ; 
and  now  by  his  use  of  the  plural  "  ye,"  we  see  that  no 
individual  was  singled  out  for  condemnation :  the 
offence  was  wider  and  worse. 

(17)  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead,  being  alone. — Better,  like  the  margin,  is  dead 
in  its  own  self.  If  to  be  childless  among  women  were  a 
curse  in  Israel,  so  to  be  barren  among  God's  graces  is 
the  condemnation  of  faith  in  Christendom.  And  St. 
Paul,  in  substantial  harmony  with  this  assertion  of  his 
brother  Apostle,  declares  (Rom.  ii.  13)  "  Not  the  hearers 
of  the  Law  are  just  before  Gk)d,  but  the  doers  of  the  Law 
shall  be  justified."  There  had  been  no  lack  of  charity 
tmder  the  earlier  Jewish  teaching;  in  fact,  "  righteous- 
ness "  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  para- 
phrases for  the  imleamed,  called  the  Targnms,  was 
explained  to  be  "  almsgiving."  But  the  whole  system 
of  Rabbinism  seems  grad^lly  to  have  destroyed  the 
apiritual  life  of  its  scholars;  and  amongst  them  now 
was  fast  spreading  the  doctrine  of  a  sterile  faith.  In 
the  revival  of  Monotheism  under  the  sword  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Mecca,  the  faith  of  Abraham  once  more  shone 
m  the  creed  of  his  descendants ;  though,  alas !  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac  the  chosen  :  and  the  Mnham- 
medans  tell  us  still  that  if  fasting  and  prayer  bring  the 
believer  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  alms  will  let  him  in. 

(18)  Yea,  a  man  may  say  .  .  .—The  bearing  of 
this  verse  is  commonly  misunderstood ;  its  words  are 
those  of  scorn,  uttered  probably  by  some  enemy  of  the 
faith — Jewish  or  Pagan — and  are  another  instimce,  like 
that  of  the  unruly^  tongue,  by  which  those  outside  the 
pale  of  Christiamty  may  and   will  judge  us  within. 

V  erses  18  to  22  are  all  the  speech  of  this  practical 
opponent  of  first  century  solifidianism.  The  English 
Torsion,  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works "  is 
oorrect,  though  according  to  some  editors  (see  marginal 
variation)  it  should  be  by  or  from. 

The  sense  is  obvious;  and  whether  the  speaker  be 
Christian  or  no,  he  lays  claim  to  faith  in  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  his  good  deeds. 

(Id)  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God; 
thou  doest  well.— Bettor  thus.  Thou  believest  that 
Ood  is  One ;  thou  doest  well.  He  is  the  formal  object 
of  faith  derived  from  knowledge,  whether  by  sense,  in- 
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tuition,  or  demonstration ;  you  are  theologically  correct, 
and  may  even  declare  your  intomal  faith  by  external 
confession — well,  indeed. 

The  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.— They 
shudder  in.  the  belief  which  only  assures  them  of  their 
utter  miserv ;  literally,  their  hiur  stands  on  end  witii 
terror  of  the  God  tney  own.  Assent,  opinion,  know- 
ledge— all  are  thus  shared  by  demons  of  the  pit;  call 
not  your  joint  possession  by  the  hoKer  name  or  Faith. 
"  I  believe  in  God,"  "  I  believe  in  one  God  " — such  is 
the  voice  of  the  Christian ;  and  this  b  said  in  the  full 
sense  "  onljr  by  those  who  love  Gk)d,  and  who  are  not 
only  Christians  in  name,  but  in  deed  and  in  life.'* 

(20)  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead  P  —  "  Yain,"  i.e., 
empty  and  useless.  Some  copies  have  a  word  which 
means  idle,  fruitless,  workless,  in  place  of  that  trans- 
lated "dead" ;  but  the  sense  is  the  same  either  way. 
"  If,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge, "  I  see  fruit  growiug  upon 
a  tree,  I  know  what  tree  it  is  upon  which  such  fruit 
grows.  And  so,  if  I  saw  how  a  man  lives,  I  know  how 
he  believes.  If  his  faith  be  good,  his  works  cannot  but 
be  good  too  ;  and  if  his  works  be  bad,  his  faith  cannot 
but  be  bad  too  :  for,  wheresoever  there  is  a  justifying 
faith,  there  are  also  good  works ;  and  wheresoever  there 
are  no  good  works,  there  is  no  justifying  faith."  Works 
are  the  natoral  fruit  of  faith  ;  and  without  them  it  is 
evident'  the  tree  is  dead,  perhaps  at  the  very  roots, 
ready  to  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

(21)  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified 
by  works  .  .  P — St.  James  now  addresses  his  two 
examples  from  familiar  history  in  force  of  his  plea  for 
active  faith.  The  first  is  the  marvellous  devotion  and 
trust  of  Abraham  (Gren.  xxii.)  when  he  offered  Isaac  his 
son  upon  the  altar ;  that  boy  himself  the  type  of  God's 
dear  Son,  who  bore,  like  His  meek  ancestor,  the  sacrificial 
wood  up  the  long  weary  road  of  death.  Happily,  the 
story  is  as  well  known  to  Chiistian  readers  as  to  the 
Jewish  of  old  time,  and  may  safely  be  left  here  without 
further  comment. 

(22)  Seest  thou  how  .  .  P— Bettor  taken  simply, 
and  not  as  a  question.  Thou  seest  how,  <&c. 

(23)  The  scripture  was  fulfilled.— Namely,  that 
earlier  declaration  of  God  (GJen.  xv.  6)  when  the  child- 
less Abraham,  with  only  a  Syrian  slave  for  his  heir, 
trusted  in  the  divine  promise  that  his  own  seed  should 
be  as  the  number  of  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness.— He  proved  his  faith 
by  obedience,  when  he  freely  gave  bact  to  the  Giver 
his  son,  the  heir  of  all  the  promise. 

The  Friend  of  Qro&,—Amatiis  a  Deo— beloved  of 
Him,  not  the  friend  to  Grod,  nor  lover  of  Himy  as  some 
have  hastily  imagined.  It  is  not  an  exact  quotation 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though  the  substance  thereof 
may  be  found  in  Isa.  xli.  8.    The  torm  was  traditional 
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lieved  God,*  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness :  and 
he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God. 
(24)  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works 
a  man  is  justified,  and  not  Dj  faith 
only. 

(25)  Likewise  also  was  not  Eahab  the 
Chap.  ii.  25.  liariot  justified  by  works, 
Example  2:  when  she  had  received  the 
that  of  Bahab.  messengers,  and  had  sent 
them  out  another  way?     (^)  For  as  the 


a  Gen.  IS.  6;  Rom. 

4.S:  Gal.  8. 6. 

1  Or,  breath. 


J  <>r.iiidy»iai<. 


body  without  the  spirit  ^  is  dead,  so  faith 
without  works  is  dead  also. 


CHAPTEE  IIL— (1)  My  brethren,  be 
not  many  masters,  know- 
ing that  we  shall  receive 
the  greater  condemnation.^ 
(^^  For  in  many  things  we 
offend  all.  If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the 
same    is   a   perfect   man, 


Chap.  iii.  1  — 
12.  Warnings 
against  cenao- 
riousneBS,  and 
sins  of  the 
tongue ;  with 
examples  of 
its  venom  and 
unmliness. 


thron^hont  the  East,  and  is  used  by  the  Axabs  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  patriarch  to  this  day. 

(2*)  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  .  .  .— 
Observe  that  St.  James  says  a  man  is  not  justified  "  by 
faith  only"  jputting  the  adverb  in  the  last  and  most 
emphatic  position.  He  never  denies  Justification  by 
Faith;  but  that  fancied  one  of  idle,  speculative, 
theoretic  faith,  with  no  corresponding  acts  of  love. 

(25)  Likewise  also  .  .  .—The  second  example, 
brought  forward  in  strazige  and  complete  contrast  to 
Abranam,  "the  father  of  many  nations/'  is  that  of 
Bahab,  the  harlot,  who  received  and  sheltered  in  her 
house  at  Jericho  the  two  spies  sent  out  from  the  camp 
of  Israel  (Josh.  ii.).  The  evU  name  of  the  poor  woman^ 
unhappy  trade  cannot  truthfully  be  softened  down  to 
"  innkeeper,"  nor  even  "  idolater." 

Sent  them  out. — LiteraUy,  hastened,  or  thrust 
them  forth,  showing  her  haste  and  fear. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  one  of  uie  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  sees  in  tiie  scarlet  thread 
which  BAhab  bound  in  her  window  a  type  of  our  Re- 
deemer's blood.  And  it  is  most  remarkable,  as  showing 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  this  outcast  of  society  was  not 
only  saved  alive  and  brought  into  the  fold  of  Israel,  but 
became  a  direct  ancestress  of  her  Saviour,  by  marriage 
with  Salmon,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  David 
(Matt.  i.  5). 

(26)  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  .  .  .—A 
closing  simile  of  much  force,  As  the  body  without  the 
spirit,  so  faith  without  works.  But  the  term  "  with- 
out "  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  represent  the  Greek 
"apart  from."  Of  our  own  human  wisdom  we  had 
been  rather  inclined  to  say  that  works  were  likest  to 
the  body,  and  faith  to  the  breath  or  animation  thereof. 
"  The  Apostle's  view,"  says  Alford,  "  seems  to  be  this. 
Faith  is  the  body,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  works  ( -  obedience)  the  moving  and  (juicken- 
iu^  of  that  bodj^,  just  as  the  spirit  is  the  moving  and 
quickening  principle  of  the  natural  body.  So  that '  as 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  also  dead.' " 

m. 

Chapter  iii.  is  a  division  of  the  Epistle  complete  in 
itself,  specially  concerned  with  Sins  of  the  Tongue. 
Warnings  ana  examples  are  given  in  plenty  (verses 
5 — 12)  followed  by  exhortations  to  meekness  and 
gentleness,  and  the  promise  of  "  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness "  to  the  lovers  of  peace  (verses  13 — 18). 

(1)  Be  not  many  masters.— Better,  teachers,  which 
meaning  was  conveyed  by  "  masters  "  when  the  English 
Bible  was  first  published.  The  condemnation  is  of 
those  who  appoint   themselves,  and   are    as  "blind 
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leaders  of  the  blind"  (Matt.  xv.  14).  No  man  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions  of  the  appointed 
masters  in  Israel  (see  Note  on  John  iii.  10),  and  none 
might  take  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  unto  himself, 
"  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  "  (Heb. 
V.  4).  Whereas  we  know  from  our  Lord's  own  worda 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loved  respectful  "greet- 
ings in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men  '  Kabbi, 
Rabbi'"  (Matt,  xxiii.  1—12).  Nevertheless  His 
disciples  were  not  to  be  acknowledged  thus :  for  "  one 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  afl  ye  are  brethren." 
The  neglect  of  this  wholesome  caution  perplexed  tho 
early  Church,  as  much  as  the  later  branches  thereof. 
(Comp.  Acts  xy.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ;  GaL 
ii.  12.) 

The  greater  condemnation.- Rather,  the  greater 
judgment — ^more  strictly  searching  and  severe.  "  None 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself  " 
(Rom.  xiv.  7),  and,  if  this  be  true  of  common  Christian 
life,  how  deep  is  the  responsibility  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  others!  Nay — **wno  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  6.)  The  test  of  all  ministij 
must  come  at  last  in  the  day  of  trial  and  fiery  inquisi- 
tion of  God ;  this  and  not  the  world's  opinion  will  be 
the  real  approval  (1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15).  If  the  work  of 
any  teacher  abide,  his  reward  will  be  exceeding  great ; 
if  it  "  be  burned,"  woe  to  him !  "  He  himself  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,"  scathed  by  that  which  shall 
consume  the  rubbish  he  has  raked  together ;  the  faith 
which  prompted  such  a  man  shall  save  him,  but  no 
reward  can  loUow  useless  teaching ;  nor  can  there  be 
escape  for  his  own  soul,  except  he  wrought  honestly. 

(2)  For  in  many  things  we  offbnd  all.— ^tter 
thus,  For  in  many  things  we  all  offend:  not,  what 
might  be  inferred,  "  we  are  an  offence  to  all,"  as  Matt, 
xxiv.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  et  al.  Humble,  indeed,  was  the 
holy  mind  of  James,  but  this  confession  of  error  uplifta 
him  in  all  right  appreciation,  and  in  no  way  casts  hink 
down.  The  venr  numan  weakness  of  Peter,  and  Paul^ 
and  JameB,  endears  them  to  us ;  for  so  we  know 
assuredly  that  they  were  "  men  of  like  passions  "  with 
ourselves  (Acts  xiv.  15),  and,  where  they  succeeded,  we, 
by  the  like  grace  of  Grod,  ma^  also  win  the  crown. 

If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  & 
perfect  man.— If  any  man :  much  more  one  who  fain 
would  teach  his  fellows.  To  "offend"  means  to 
stumble  over  something,  and  fall,  and  in  this  sense  we 
get  the  exact  meaning  of  "  offending  "  by  an  unguarded 
allusion  to  a  subject  painful  in  the  mind  of  another. 
"  A  constant  governance  of  our  speech,  according  to 
duty  and  reason,  is  a  high  instance,  and  a  snecial  argu- 
ment  of  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  solid  goooness,"  says 
Isaac  Barrow ;  but  the  meekest  of  men  faUed  once,  and 
blessed  indeed  is  he  who  takes  heed  to  his  ways  that  he 
sins  not  with  his  tongue  (Fs.  xxxix.  1). 
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and   able    also    to    bridle    the    whole  , 
body.     <^>  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the 
horses*  months,  that    they  may  obey 
ns ;    and  we   tnm   abont  their  whole  i 
body.     (*)  Behold  also  the  ships,  which 
thongh  they  be  so  great,  and  are  driven  ! 
of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  tnmed  about  ] 
with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  j 
the  governor  listeth.     <*>  Even  so  the  ' 
tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  > 
great    things.      Behold,  how  great    a  I 


1  Or. 


matter  ^  a  little  fire  kindleth !  (^)  And 
the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity : 
so  is  the  tongue  among  our  members, 
that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

<7>  For  every  kind*  of  beasts,  and  of 
birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  ^^  iu.  7  — 
of  things  in  the  sea,  is  12.  ^tSg  un- 
tamed, and  hath  been  natural  be- 
tamedof  mankind:^  (»)  but  Jr^^  ^^^'^ 


Able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.— Not  that 
if  the  tongue  be  stilled  all  the  members  of  the  body  are 
consequently  in  peace ;  but,  because  the  work  of  ruling 
the  one  rebel  is  so  g^^eat,  that  a  much  less  corre- 
sponding effort  will  keep  the  others  in  subjection. 

(3)  Behold.— A  more  clumsy  reading  is  insisted 
upon  here :  hut  if,  instead  of  "  behold."  The  supporters 
of  such  curious  corrections  argue  that  the  least  likely  is 
,  the  most  so  ^  and  thus  every  slip  of  a  copyist,  either  in 
grammar  or  spelling,  becomes  more  sacred  in  their  eyes 
than  is  the  Keceived  text  with  believers  in  verbal 
in^iration. 

Three  comparisons  of  the  tongue  are  now  introduced ; 
the  bit  (verse  3),  the  rudder  (verse  4),  and  a  fire 
(verse  6) :  the  two  former  to  show  what  mastery  may 
be  gained  by  self -discipline,  the  latter  to  warn  us  of  a 
daj^r  which  may  quickly  spr^Md  beyond  our  power 
to  quell. 

(*)  The  governor— t.e.,  the  "helmsman,"  from  the 
Latin  aubemator.  The  Yenerable  Bede,  our  earliest 
Englisn  translator,  refers  the  ships  here  to  an  image  of 
ourselves,  and  the  winds  to  the  impulses  of  our  own 
minds,  by  which  we  are  driven  hither  and  thither. 

St.  James,  remembering  the  storms  of  the  GhilOean 
lake,  could^ell  rejoice  iu  a  simile  like  this,  although 
he  himself  may  only  have  known  the  craft  of  an  inland 
sea,  and  never  have  beheld  "  broad  rivers  and  streams  *' 
wherein  went  "  gaUey  with  oars  and  gallant  ship  "  (Isa. 
zxziii.  21).  And  none  knew  better  than  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  who  was  the  true 

*'  Helm  of  the  ships  that  keep 
Pathway  along  the  deep."* 

(5)  Even  so  .  .  .—Thus,  like  the  tiny  rudder  of 
the  mighty  ship,  whereon  its  course  most  critically 
depend^ — the  tongue  ie  a  little  member ;  for  it 
"  vatmts  great  words  which  bring  about  jirreat  acts  of 
mischief."  The  verb  translated  ootuieth  is  peculiar  to 
this  place,  but  occurs  so  often  in  the  works  of  Philo 
that  we  may  be  almost  certain  St.  James  had  read 
them.  And  many  other  verses  of  our  Epistle  suggests 
his  knowledge  of  this  famous  Alezandriim  Jew. 

Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  flre 
kindleth  !— It  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  this  imaginative  passage  to  render  it,  **  Behold,  how 
great  a  forest  a  little  spark  kindleth ! "  Thus  it  is 
expressea  in  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  note  our  own 
margin,  "wood."  The  image  constantly  recurs  in 
poetry,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  in  the  writer's  mind 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  picture  '*  of  the  wrapping 
of  some  vast  forest  in  a  fiame,  by  the  falling  of  a  single 
SfMrk,"  and  this  in  illustration  of  the  far-reaching 
mischief  resulting  from  a  single  cause.  (Comp.  Ecdus. 
xxviii.  10.) 

W  And  the  tongue  is  a  flre.— Better  thus.  The 


tongue-^that  world  of  iniquity^ is  a  fire,io  bum  and 
destroy  the  fairest  works  of  peace.  The  tongue  is  in 
our  members  that  which  defileth  the  whole  body,  and 
seHeth  the  world  aflame,  and  is  set  on  fire  itself  of 
Oehenna.  **  The  course  of  Nature  '*  is  literally  the 
"wheel,"  the  "orb  of  creation."  The  Jewish  word 
for  the  place  of  torment,  the  accursed  side  of  Hades, 
should  oe  thus  preserved :  whence  it  was  that  the  rich 
man  of  the  parable  prayed  for  water  to  cool  his  tongue 
(Luke  xvi.  24). 

•  "  Speech  is  silver ;  silence,  gold."  But  even  the 
Christian  world  will  not  endure  overmuch  the  godly 
discipline  of  silence.  Three  temptations  "to  smite 
with  the  tongue "  are  specially  powerful  of  evil :  viz., 
as  a  relief  from  passion,  as  a  gratification  of  spite,  as 
revenge  for  wrong.  The  first  is  experienced  by  hot- 
tempered  folk ;  the  second  yielded  to  oy  the  malicious ; 
the  third  welcomed  hj  the  otherwise  weak  and  defence- 
less ;  and  all  of  us  at  times  are  in  each  of  these  divisions. 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  "  foolish  talkings  "  (Eph.  v. 
4),  and  worse,  the  jestings  at  holv  things,  and  mis- 
quotations of  Scripture :  all  to  be  avoided  as  not 
becoming  saints,  if  then  we  would  "walk  in  love" 
we  must  curb  the  tongue ;  but,  better  still,  strive  to 
cleanse  the  heart,  and  so  be  quite  determined  that 
nothing  shall  go  forth  but  words  of  meekness  and 
affection.  Nay,  if  we  be  truly  Christ's,  though  "re- 
viled "  by  the  unruly  tongues  of  others,  we  s&U,  like 
Him,  "  revile  not  again"  (1  Pet.  ii.  23).  And  as  the 
whole  body  is  the  Lord's  to  be  sanctified  to  Him 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19  et  «ea.),  so  particularly  must  the  tongue 
be  kept  from  "  evu-speakmg,  lying,  and  slandering," 
and  used  rightly  for  the  service  of  God.  Thus  may  we 
truly  offer  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos.  xiv.  2),  more 
acceptable  than  the  blood  of  victims  slain  on  a  thousand 
altars,  "  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  " 
(Mark  xii.  23). 

<7)  For  every  kind  of  beasts .  .  .—Compare  the 
marg^  and  read  more  exactly,  thus :  Every  nature  of 
beasts  and  birds,  and  creeping  things,  and  things  of 
the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed,  by  the  nature 
of  man.  All  kinds  have  been  mastered  by  mankind,  as 
promised  at  creation  (Gen.  i  26 — 28).  T4ere  lives  no 
creature  which  may  not  be  won  by  kindness  and  grati- 
tude; and — 

"  He  prareth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  rreat  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  Who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL** 

The  four-fold  division  of  animal  life  above  is  curiously 
like  and  unlike  that  in  Acts  x.  17,  where  we  read  of 
"  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  wild  beasts,  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air." 

(8)  But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it 
is  an  unruly  (or,  restless)  evil,  full  of  deadly 
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the  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it 
is  an  imruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  (^>  Therewith  bless  we  God, 
even  the  Father;  and  therewith 
curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the 
similitude  of  God.  ^^^>  Out  of  the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  <^^)  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth 
at  the  same  place  ^  sweet  water  and 
bitter?  <^^  Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren. 


1  Or,  koU, 


(md  grecU  harm. 


bear  olive  berries  ?  either  a  vine,  figs  ? 
so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water 
and  fresh. 

(13)  Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued 
with  knowledge  among  ^hap.  iii.  is- 
you  ?  let  him  shew  out  18.  Exhorta- 
of    a    good    conversation  ii^^''^ 

_  .  o  .,_  _  meeKness,  gen- 

his  works  with  meekness  tleneas,      and 

of  wisdom,    (i*)  But  if  ye  p^' 

have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your 

hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against 


poison.— Mortiferoiis,  bringer  of  death,  like  a  poisoned 
dart  or  arrow;  and  therefore  most  suggestire  of  en- 
venomed flights  at  the  fame  of  others.  ^  James  does 
not  mean  that  no  one  can  tame  his  own  tongue,  for  so  he 
would  hardly  be  responsible  for  its  va^ries ;  and  lower 
down  it  is  written  expressly, "  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be."  The  hopeless  savagery  of  the  tongue,  excelling 
the  fury  of  wila  beasts,  must  be  that  of  the  liar,  the 
traducer,  and  blasphemer.     (Comp.  Ps.  cxl.) 

(9)  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father. 
'—A  strange  reading  of  this  verse  in  the  more  ancient 
jnanuscripts  makes  it.  Therewith  bless  we  the  Lord  and 
Faiher,  And  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  one- 
ness of  our  Qod,  that  thus  He  may  be  termed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  His  worship  and  praise  are,  as  explained 
under  verse  6,  the  right  use  of  the  ton^e ;  but,  most 
inconsistently,  therewith  curse  we  men  which  have  been 
made  in  the  image,  after  the  similitude,  of  God,  See 
Ps.  1.  16 — 23,  with  its  final  words  of  warning  to  the 
wicked,  and  praise  "  to  him  that  ordereth  his  con- 
versation right." 

The  "  likeness  of  God "  assuredly  remains  in  the 
most  abandoned  and  fallen ;  and  to  curse  it  is  to  invoke 
the  wrath  of  its  Creator.  What  then  can  be  urged  in 
defence  of  anathemas  and  fulrainations  of  councils,  or 
the  mutual  execrations  of  sects  and  schisms,  in  the 
light  of  these  solemn  words?  "Tliough  they  curse, 
yet  bless  thou  .  .  .  and  let  them  cover  themselves 
with  their  own  confusion  "  (Ps.  cix.  28,  29). 

(10)  Ought  not.— The  Greek  equivalent  for  this  is 
only  found  here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  seems 
strangely  weak  when  we  reflect  on  the  usual  vehemence 
of  the  writer.  Was  he  sadly  conscious  of  the  failure 
beforeliand  of  his  protest  P  At  least,  there  seems  no 
trace  of  satire  in  the  sorrowful  cadence  of  his  lines, 
"  Out  of  the  same  mouth ! " 

(11)  Doth  a  (or,  the)  fountain  send  forth  (literally, 
spurt)  at  the  same  place  (or,  hole,  see  margin) 
sweet  water  and  bitter  (i.e.,  fresh  water  and  sou)  / 
— A  vi\'id  picture,  probably,  of  the  mineral  springs 
abounding  m  the  Jordan  valley,  near  the  Dead  Sea; 
with  which  might  be  contrasted  the  clear  and  sparkling 
rivulets  of  the  north,  fed  by  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 
Nature  had  no  confusion  in  her  plans;  and  thus  to 
pour  out  curse  and  blessing  from  the  same  lipe  were 
unnatural  indeed.     Or,  again — 

(1^)  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive 
berries  P  either  a  vine,  figs  P— Read,  Can  a  fia- 
tree  bear  olives,  or  a  vine,  figs  /  The  .inquiry  sounds 
like  a  memory  of  our  Lora's,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  f^s  of  thistles  ?  "  (Matt.  vii.  16.) 

So  can  no  fountain  .  .  .—This,  the  last  clause  of 
the  sentence  above  in  the  Authorised  version  is  very  con- 
fused in  the  original,  but  seems  to  be  merely  this,  if  either 
can  salt  (water)  bring  forth  fresh ;  or,  as  Wordsworth 
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renders  it.  Nor  can  water  that  is  salt  produce  whai  is 
sweet.  And  such  in  effect  is  Alf ord's  comment :  **  If 
the  mouth  emit  cursing,  thereby  making  itself  a  brackish 
spring,  it  cannot  to  any  purpose  also  emit  the  sweet 
stream  of  praise  and  ^ood  words ;  if  it  appear  to  do  so, 
all  must  be  hypocrisy  and  mere  seeming."  Every 
blessing  is,  in  fact,  tainted  by  the  tongue  which  has 
uttered  curses ;  and  even  "  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner"  (Ecclus.  xv.  9). 

(13)  Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with 
knowledge  P— Who  is  wise,  i.e.,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  learned  in  that  of  man  ?  The  latter  state  is 
of  knowledge  natural  or  acquired,  the  former  is  Sophia^ 
the  highest  heavenly  wisdom,  '*  the  breath  of  the  power 
of  God — the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light — more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  oraer  of  the 
stars"  (Wisd.  vii.  25—29).  Just  as  the  devils  hold 
with  man  the  lower  kinds  of  faith,  that  is  belief  merely 
(chap.  ii.  19),  so  do  they  share  in  lids  earthly  knowledge. 
The  self -same  term  as  that  describing  it  above  is  u^ 
by  the  evil  spirit  who  answered  the  presumptuous  sons 
of  Sceva,  "  Paul  I  hnow,^*  while  a  different  one  alto- 
gether referred  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  zix.  15). 

"  Where  shall  Wlfldom  be  found. 
And  where  is  the  place  of  Understanding  t" 

was  the  question  of  Job  (chap,  xxviii.  12).  And  the 
LXX.  version  marks  the  parallelism  in  the  same  Greek 
words  as  those  used  by  St.  James  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  ideas. 

Iiet  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation— 
t.c,  right  conduct,  "  Conversation  "  has  slipped  from 
its  original  meaning,  which  exactly  represented  the 
Greek,  and  is  often  misapprehended  by  the  English 
reader.  Literally,  "  turning  oneself  about,"  it  changed 
to  "  walking  to  and  fro,"  and  the  talking  while  engaged 
in  these  peripatetics,  and  thei^  to  its  limited  modem 
use.  There  is  to  be  general  good  conduct,  and  particu- 
lar proofs  of  it  in  kindl;^  works  in  meekness  of  toisdom ; 
noble  acts  of  a  holy  habit. 

(U)  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife 
in  your  hearts.— Bather,  it  should  be,  bitter  zeal  and 
party-spirit,  "Above  all,  no  zeal"  was  the  worldly 
caution  of  an  astute  French  prelate.  But  that  against 
which  the  Apostle  inveighed  had  caused  Jerusalem  to 
run  with  blood,  and  afterwards  helped  in  her  last  hour 
to  add  horror  upon  shame.  The  Zealots  were  really 
assassins,  pledged  to  any  iniquity ;  such  were  the  forty 
men  "  who  bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  sayii^  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  th^  had  killed  &aul 
(Acts  xxiii.  12;  see  Note  there).  Some  of  these  des- 
peradoes unluckily  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Romans, 
and  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lebanon.  They 
were  probably  the  nucleus  of  a  stall  more  infamous 
society,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  that  of  the  Old 
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the  truth.  (^>  This  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen- 
sual,^ devilish.  ^>  Tor  where  envying 
and  strife  m,  there  is  confusion*  and 
every  evil  work.  07)  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  in- 
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treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,^  and  without  hypo- 
crisy. ^^^  And  ike  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace. 

CHAPTEE    IV.  — (i>  From    whence 


Man  of  the  Monntain ;  in  fact,  our  word 

comes  from  **  Hassan,''  their  first  sheik.    Happily  for 

humanity  they  were  at   length  exterminated  by  the 

Turks. 

Glory  not. — Boast  not  yourselves  as  partakers  of 
this  accursed  seal ;  behold  already  what  ruin  it  is  bring- 
ing on  us  as  a  nation  and  a  Church.  And  it  were  well 
to  take  care  even  in  these  milder  days  of  religious  fac- 
tions,  that  the  strife  of  creeds  be  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  the  old  zealot  feuds,  and  not  merely  in  de- 
gree. Able  only  to  rend  and  overthrow,  party-spirit 
will,  if  it  be  gloried  and  exulted  in,  lay  down  the  walls 
of  Zion  "  even  to  the  ground.'*  But  "  if  any  man  defile 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  '^  (1  Gor.  iii. 
17),  and  the  words  must  be  translated  much  more 
sternly,  '*  If  any  man  destroy  .    .   ." 

Lie  not  against  the  truth.— This  is  not  tautology, 
nor  a  Hebraism,  but  of  far  deeper  import.  "What 
is  truth  P"  said  jesting  Pilate  (John  xvuL  88),  and,  as 
Bacon  remarks  in  his  Essay  on  TSidh,  he  would  not  stay 
for  an  answer.  Probably  he  put  a  question  familiar  to 
liimself,  learned  in  a  certain  school  of  knowledge  whose 
wise  conclusion  was  that  mankind  could  not  tell;  and 
the  inauirer  turned  away,  unwitting  that  before  him 
ctood  tne  incarnate  Truth  itself.  The  world  of  unbelief 
repeats  the  careless  utterance  of  the  Roman  Gk>yemor, 
Aud  holds  with  him  in  its  new  Agnosticism ;  and  to  its 
self-assurance  and  pride  of  life  He.  Who  can  only  be 
learned  in  the  doing  of  His  will  (John  yii.  17),  is  aUke 
unknowable  and  unknown.  But  the  words  of  the 
.^>ostle  have  a  mournful  significance  for  the  ignorant 
of  God ;  and  a  terrible  one  for  the  Ghristian  who  knows 
And  sins  against  the  Light.  Falsehood  is  not  the  hurt 
of  some  abstract  virtue,  or  bare  rule  of  right  and 
WTO^,  but  a  direct  blow  at  the  living  Truth  (John  xiv. 
6),  Who  suffered  and  still  "  endures  such  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  Himself  "  (Heb.  xiL  3).  As  the  fault 
of  Judas  was  double — personal  treachery  against  his 
Friend  and  Master,  and  a  wider  attack  on  Christ,  the 
Truth  manifest  in  the  flesh — so  in  a  like  two-fold  manner 
we  smite  at  once  God  and  our  brother  when  we  speak 
or  act  a  lie.  All  faintest  shades  of  falsehood  tend  to 
the  dark  one  of  a  fresh  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  Man  if 
they  be  conceived  against  others,  while  if  they  be 
wrought  only  to  shield  ourselves,  we  are.  as  Montugne 
observed, "  brave  before  God,  and  cowards  before  men," 
who  are  as  the  dust  of  His  feet. 

(15)  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  firom  above 
.  •  .  .^Better  thus.  This  is  not  the  wisdom  coming 
doum  from  above,  hut  is  earthly,  natural,  devilish. 
This— it  were  profanation  to  call  it  by  the  holy  name  of 
'Xoipla  {Sophia),  being  in  sharpest  contrast  to  it,  of  the 
earth  earthy;  natui^  (as  margin),  or  "psychical,"  in 
the  second  sense  of  the  tripa^rtite  division  of  man — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — explained  under  chap.  i.  21 
(c<mp.  Jude,  verse  19,  "  Sensual,  having  not  the 
•Spirit ") ;  and  even  worse,  akin  to  the  craft  of  devils. 

(>«)  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is 
oonftision. — Where  emulation,  zeal,  and  rivalry  exist, 
there  also  are  sedition,  anarchy,  restless  disturbance, 


and  every  villainous  act.    The  whole  state  is  evil,  and 
utterly  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel — 

'*  For  words  and  names  let  angry  zealots  fljgrht : 
Whose  life  is  in  the  wrong  can  ne'er  be  right." 

m  But  the  wisdom  that  is  f^om  above  .  .  .— 
"Whereas,  in  sweetest  contrast  to  aU  this  repulsive  foul- 
ness and  riot,  the  true  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure, 
chaste  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  the  Word  made  ^sh  *' 
(John  i.  14),  then  peaceful,  gentle,  and  compliant — 
easy  to  be  won,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  tm- 
partial^  not  double-minded  {non  duplex),  nor  hypocri' 
tical.  Compare  with  this  beautiful  description  St. 
Paul's  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  "love,  jov, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goooness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance  "  ((hi.  v.  22),  and  his  discourse  on 
Love  (1  Cor.  xiii.). 

Truly  this  wisdom  "cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 
neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof;  " 
"  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  her."  (Kead  Job  xxviii. 
14—19,  and  Prov.  iU.  13-18.) 

(18)  And  the  finiit  of  righteousness  •  .  .— 
Better  thus  slightly  altered :  And  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness is  sown  in  peace  by  them  that  make  peace.  They 
"  shall  be  caUed  the  children  of  God "  (Matt.  v.  9). 
Their  fruit  is  hidden  in  the  precious  seed,  but  "  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come,  and  the  s^lorious  plant 
bring  forth  her  flower,  and  bear  the  golden  fruit  for 
the  blessed  ones  to  eat  in  the  fadeless  paradise  of  God. 
As  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap  " 
(GaL  vi.  7) — ^here  is  a  harvest  laid  up  for  the  righteous 
to  enjoy  for  ever;  and  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  11)  God's 
chastenin^p  of  the  truly  penitent  vields  ?nth  it  a  like 
promise  afterwards  of  "the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness " — so,  in  the  tender  mercy  of  our  Saviour,  "  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  jov "  (Fs.  cxxvi.  6). 
Thus,  in  some  words  which  well  might  mark  the  dose 
of  one  whose  "  quiet  spirit  slowly  passeth  by  to  some 
more  perfect  peace  " — 

"  Peace  comes  at  length,  though  life  be  full  of  pain ; 
Calm  in  the  faith  of  Christ  1  lay  me  down ; 
Pain  for  His  sake  is  peace,  and  loss  is  gain : 

"     "    "      r  the  cross  shall  wear  the  crown." 


For  all  who  bear  t 


lY. 


At  the  end  of  what  has  been  considered  the  second 
portion  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  last  series  of  rebukes, 
suggested  apparently  by  those  already  given.  Chap.  iv. 
is  included  in  this  fourth  subdivision.  (See  Analysis 
of  Contents.)  The  lust  of  the  eve  and  the  pride  of  life 
are  at  the  root  of  all  the  wrong-doing. 

(1)  Prom  whence  come  wars  .  .  P— More  cor- 
rectly thus,  Whence  are  wars,  and  whence  lightings 
among  you?  The  perfect  peace  above,  capable,  more- 
over, in  some  ways,  of  commencement  Tiere  below, 
dwelt  upon  at  the  close  of  chap,  iii.,  has  by  inevitable 
reaction  led  the  Apostle  to  speak  suddenly,  almost 
fiercely,  of  the  existmg  state  of  things.  He  traces  the 
conflict  raging  around  him  to  the  fount  and  origin  of 
evil  within* 
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come  wars  and  fightings^  among  you?  i or. brawnugs. 
Chap.  iy.  1-4  <^>^  they  not  hence,  even  of  I 
EebSkesofluat  youT  lusts^  that  war   in  ^^^•'^'^•'^ 
and  low  desires.  yQ^;^.     members?        (*)    Ye       «or,ptea*itrM. 

Inst,  and  have  not :  ye  kill,  and  de- 
sire to  have,  and  cannot  obtain : 
ye  fight  and   war,    yet    ye  have  not. 


because  ye  ask  not.  W  Ye  ask,  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your 
lusts.^ 

<*)  Te  adulterers  and  adulteresses^ 
know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  Grod?  whosoever* 


Come  they  not  .  .  . — Translate,  come  they  not 
hence,  even  from  your  lusts  warring  in  your  members  ? 
The  term  is  reallj  plecwures,  but  in  an  evil  sense, 
and  therefore  "  lusts."  "  The  desires  of  various  sorts 
of  pleasures  are/'  says  Bishop  Moberly,  "  like  soldiers 
in  tne  devil's  army,  posted  and  picketed  all  over  us,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  our  members,  and  so  ourselves, 
back  to  his  allegiance,  which  we  have  renounced  in  our 
baptism."  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  11)  thus  writes  in  the 
same  strain  of  '*  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the 
soul";  and  St.  Paul  Imew  also  of  this  bitter  strife  in 
man,  if  not  actually  in  himself,  and  could  "  see  another 
law"  in  his  members — ^the  natural  tendency  of  the 
flesh — ^"warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and 
bringiujB^  him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which 
is  in  his  members  "  (Kom.  vii.  23).  See  also  Note  on 
2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

Happily  the  Christian  philosopher  understands  this ; 
and  with  the  very  cry  of  wretchedness,  **  Who  shall 
deliver  me  ? "  can  answer,  "  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord "  (Bom.  vii.  24,  25).  But  tne 
burden  of  this  hateful  denravity  drove  of  old  men  like 
Lucretius  to  suicide  ratner  than  endurance;  and  its 
mantle  of  despair  is  on  all  the  religions  of  Lidia  at  the 
present  time — ^matter  itself  being  neld  to  be  evil,  and 
eternal. 

(2,3)  Ye  lust,  and  have  not  .  .  .—Better  thus: 
Ye  desire,  and  have  not ;  ye  JciUy  and  envy,  and 
cannot  obtain;  ye  fight  arid  make  war;  ye  have 
not,  because  ye  ash  not;  ye  ask  and  receive  not, 
because  ye  ash  tJiat  ye  may  spend  U  on  your 
lusts.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  sharp  crisp 
sentences,  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  St.  James 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  passions  lie  thus  assails, 
probably  at  the  hands  of  a  zealot  mob.  The  mar- 
ginal note  to  the  second  of  the  above  paragraphs 
fives  envy  as  an  alternative  reading  for  "Idll": 
ut  this  is  an  error.  "Ye  kill  and  play  the 
zealot "  would  be  still  nearer  the  original :  for,  as  with 
Jedburgh   justice  in  the   old   Border  wars,  hanging 

S receded  the  trial,  so  with  these  factions  in  Jerusalem 
eath  went  first,  almost  before  the  desire  to  deal  it. 
Lust,  envy,  strife,  and  murder: — like  the  tale  of 
human  passion  in  all  ages,  the  dreadful  end  draws  on. 
It  is  written  in  eveiy  national  epic;  its  elements 
abound  in  the  life  of  each  individual :  the  slaughter 
in  Etzel's  halls  overshadows  the  first  lines  of  the 
Nibelungen-lied ;  the  curse  of  Medea  hangs  like  a 
^thering  cloud  around  Jason  and  his  Argonauts.  Is 
it  object  (verse  3)  that  prayer  is  made  but  not 
answered  P  The  reply  is  obvious ;  Ye  ash  not  in  the 
true  sense;  when  ye  do  ask  ye  receive  not,  because 
Gh)d  is  too  loving,  even  in  His  anger.  Nevertheless, 
remember,  He  gave  the  Israelites  "their  desire,  and 
«ent  leanness  withal  into  their  soul "  (Ps.  cvi.  15).  "  I," 
^d  He  by  Ezekiel  (chap.  xiv.  4),  **will  answer  him 
that  Cometh  to  Me,  according  to  his  idols."  What 
greater  curse  could  faU  than  an  eternity  of  avarice  to 
the  miser,  of  pollution  to  the  sensual,  of  murder  to  the 


violent?  Many  a  man  of  auiet  Christian  life  will 
thank  God  by-and-by,  when  ne  knows  even  as  he  is 
known  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12),  that  not  a  few  of  his  prayers 
were  unanswered,  or  at  least  that  thev  were  not  c^ranted 
in  the  way  wbich  he  had  desired.  Safety  is  oiSj  to  be 
found  in  our  Lord's  own  manner  of  petition,  "  Not  my 
wiU,  but  Thine  be  done "  (Luke  xxii.  42).  Alas !  in 
shameful  contrast  to  this  we  read  of  manv  an  evil- 
hearted  prayer  offered  up  to  the  Lord  our  Kighteous- 
ness ;  invocations  of  saints  for  help  in  unholy  deeds ;  of 
an^ls,  for  acts  rather  befitting  devils  of  the  pit; 
and  can  hardly  have  the  conscience  to  reproach  the 
heathen  for  supplicating  their  gods  in  no  worse  a- 
manner  for  no  better  cause. 

(*)  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses.— The  phrase 
may  seem  to  flow  naturaUv  after  the  former  ones,  but 
the  Received  text,  from  which  our  version  was  made,  is 
wrong.  It  should  be,  ye  adulteresses!  as  accusiiuf 
those  who  have  broken  their  marriage  vow  to  Qoa. 
The  sense  is  familiar  to  us  from  manv  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  Grod  speaks  of  &rael  in  a. 
similar  manner,  e.g,,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Isa.  liv.  5;  Jer. 
ii.  2;  Ezek.  xvi.  passim;  xxiii.  37-— 43;  Hos.  iL  2. 
Again  in  the  New  Testament :  Matt.  xii.  39 ;  xvi  4; 
Iffirk  viii.  38 ;  Rev.  ii.  20—22 ;  xvii.  1,  5, 15,  &c, ;  St 
Paul's  description  of  the  church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  espoused 
"  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ ; "  and  comp.  2  Pet. 
ii.  14,  specially  the  margin.  "  God  is  the  Lord  and 
husbEUid  of  every  soul  t&t  is  His ;  "  and  in  her  revolt 
from  Him,  and  love  for  sin,  her  acts  are  those  of  an 
adulterous  woman. 

Know  ye  not  that  the  firiendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  Gk)d  P— i.e.,  the  state  of  being 
an  enemy  to  Qod,  not  one  of  simnler  enmity  with  Him. 
There  cannot  be  a  passive  condition  to  the  faith  of' 
Christ :  '*  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me  "  (Matt. 
xii.  30).  Renunciation  of  the  world,  in  the  Christian 
promise,  is  not  forsaking  it  when  tired  and  clogged  with 
its  delights,  but  the  earliest  severance  from  it ;  to  break 
this  vow,  or  not  to  have  made  it,  is  to  belong  to  the  foes 
of  Grod,  and  not  merely  to  be  out  of  covenant  with  Him. 
The  forces  of  good  and  evil  divide  the  land  so  sharply 
that  there  is  no  debatable  ground,  nor  even  h^ting- 
place  between.  And  if  God  be  just,  so  also  is  He 
jealous  (Ex.  xx.  5). 

*'  Let  us  not  weakly  slide  into  the  treason  : 
Yieldlnir  another  what  we  owe  to  Him." 

Whosoever  therefore  will  be  (or,  wills  to  bey 
a  firiend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God.— 
The  choice  is  open ;  here  is  no  iron  fate,  no  dread  neces- 
sity: but  the  wrong  determination  of  the  soul  con- 
stitutes it  henceforth  as  an  ally  of  Satan.  "  Woe  unto 
you,  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  "  (Luke  vi.  26),  for 
the  world,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us,  must  "love  its 
own"  (John  xv.  19).  And  the  sooner  the  soldier  of 
Christ  learns  to  expect  its  animosity,  the  better  will 
he  give  himself  up  to  the  battle.  (Comp.  Matt^ 
vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  13.) 
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therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  i 
is  the  enemy  of  God.  | 

(5)  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  saith 
Cha  V  5—10  ^  vain,  The  spirit  that 
Condemnations  dwelleth  in  US  lusteth  to 
of  arrogance  envy?^  <®>  But  he  giveth 
widpnde.         ^^^    ^^^^       Wherefore 

he  saith,  GU)d  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.*  ^^^  Sub- 
mit yourselves  therefore  to  GU)d.  Eesist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  firom  you. 
^®)  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 
nigh  to  you.     Cleanse  youur  hands,  ye 


1  Or,  envioiufyt 


aProT.&M;lPet. 
S.&. 


Sinners 


DxxAu^xo ,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye 
double  minded.  <^>  Be  afflicted,  and 
mourn,  and  weep :  let  your  laughter 
be  turned  to  mourning,  and  your  joy 
to  heaviness.  ^^^  Humble  yourselves 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
lift  you  up. 

(^>  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,, 
brethren.  He  that  speak- 
eth  evil  of  his  brother,  ^^'  J/-  ^l][ 
and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaking,  and 
speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  ^l  J^^^* 
and  judgeth  the  law :  but 


00  Do  ye  think  .  .  P— The  tone  of  the  Apostle  is 
changed  to  one  of  appeal,  which,  perhaps  (out  see 
below),  may  be  rendered  thus:  Svpj^ose  ye  that  the 
Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The  (Holy)  ^nrit  that  dtoelleth 
in  U8  jealously  regards  us  as  His  own  f  Our  Authorised 
Tersion  does  not  allow  of  this  apparent  reference  to  the 
Spirit  of  €k>d  indwelling  His  nnman  temples  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16;  vi  19,  et  seq,\  for  "lusteth  to  envy,**  or 
enviously,  would  imply  evil  and  not  good.  It  were 
well  that  the  unfaithful,  addressed  in  verse  4,  should 
bear  the  general  sentiment  of  this  verse  in  mind,  and 
not  fancy  such  warnings  of  holy  writ  were  uttered 
emptily,  in  vain. 

Many  commentators  have  been  puzzled  to  say  whence 
the  words  came  which  are  quoted  as  authoritative  by 
St.  James.  Surely  the  substance  was  sufficient  for  him, 
as  for  other  inspired  writers,  without  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  the  form :  comp.  G^n.  ii.  7  for  the  inbreathing 
of  the  Spirit,  with  any  such  chapter  as  Deut.  xxxii.  for 
His  jealous  inquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  a  slightly  varied  punctuation  of  the  verse  will  give 
quite  another  sense  to  its  questioning.  (See  Words- 
worth.) Suppose  ye  that  the  ScripUtre  speakeCh  in 
vain  ?  Doth  the  Spirit,  which  tooh  vp  His  abode  in  you, 
lust  to  envy  ?  And  defensible  or  not  as  this  translation 
may  be,  at  least  it  escapes  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  foregoing.  (Exhaustive  notes,  with  references  to 
most  autnorities,  are  in  Alf  ord ;  or  an  easy  summary  of 
the  matter  may  be  read  in  Plumptre's  St,  James,) 

(®)  But  he  giveth  more  grace — i,e,,  because 
of  this  very  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us. 
He,  as  the  author  and  conveyer  of  idl  good  gifts,  in 
their  mystic  seven-fold  order  (Isa.  xi  2)  adds  to  the 
wasted  treasure,  and  so  aids  the  weakest  in  his  strife 
with  sin,  resisting  the  proud,  lest  he  be  led  to  destruc- 
tion (Prov.  xvi.  18),  and  helping  the  humble,  lest  he  be 
"  wearied  and  faint  in  his  mmd ''  (Heb.  xii.  3). 

Gkxl  resisteth  the  proud  .  •  .—Excepting 
"  God,"  instead  of  "  Lord,"  this  is  an  exact  quotation 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Prov.  iii.  34,  which  reads  in 
our  Bibles,  "  Surely  He  scometh  the  scomers,  but  He 
giveth  g^oe  unto  the  lowly."  It  is  again  brought 
forward  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  5),  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  saying — "  a  maxim  of  the  wise  that 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  law  of  life." 

(7)  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God. 
(But)  resist  the  devil.— The  hardest  advice  of  all, 
to  a  man  reliant  on  himself,  is  submission  to  any,  more 
especially  to  the  Unknown.  But,  as  a  correlative  to  this, 
the  Apostle  shows  where  pride  may  become  a  stimulant 
forgood,  viz.,  in  contest  with  the  Evil  One. 

He  will  flee.— Or,  he  shaU  flee.     "  The  Devil," 


says  the  strange  old  book  called  The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  **  can  Sght,  but  he  cannot  conquer ;  if,  there*^ 
fore,  thou  dost  withstand  him,  he  will  nee  from  thee^ 
beaten  and  ashamed." 

The  text  is  another  proof  of  the  personality  of 
Satan ;  no  amount  of  figures  of  speech  could  otherwise 
interpret  it. 

(8)  Draw  nigh  to  God  .  .  .—God  waiteth  to  be 
gracious  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  Like  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv.).  He  beholds  us  while  we  are  "  yet  a. 
great  way  off,"  and  runs,  as  it  were,  to  hasten  our 
return.  He  has  '*  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  32).  But  who  shall  come  "  into 
tiie  tabernacle  of  Qod,  or  rest  upon  His  holy  hill'^ 
(Ps.  XV.  1),  except  the  man  "of  uncorrupt  life"?' 
Surely,  the  penitent  as  well;  the  murderous  hands 
**  which  all  the  perfumes  o^  Arabia  will  not  sweeten,'^ 
the  hearts  polluted  with  the  most  abominable  lusts,  may 
and  must  be  cleansed;  sinners  and  doubU-mindm 
(refer  to  chap.  i.  8)  though  they  be,  and  both  in  one, 
the  Lord  of  mercy  will  **  draw  nigh  "  to  them,  if  they 
to  Him :  all  their  **  transgressions  shall  not  be  men- 
tioned," ^ey  "  shall  live  and  not  die  "  (Ezek.  xviii. 
21,  22). 

(9)  Be  afiiicted,  and  mouniy  and  weep.— For 
wretchedness,  sorrow,  and  tears  are  the  three  steps  of 
the  homeward  way  to  peace  and  God.  And  in  proof  of* 
real  conversion  tliere  must  be  the  outward  lamentation, 
as  well  as  the  inward  contrition.  Grieve,  therefore, 
with  a  "  godly  sorrow  not  to  be  repented  of  "  (2  Cor^ 
vii.  10) — tne  remorseful  anguish  of  a  Peter,  and  not  a 
Judas.  Let  the  foolish  laughter  at  sin,  which  was. 
"as  the  enuring  of  thorns  "  before  the  avenging  fir© 
^Eccles.  viL  6),  be  turned  to  mourning;  banish  tho 
joyous  smile  for  the  face  cast  down  to  heaviness,  and 
so  await  the  blessedness  of  those  that  mourn  (Matt.  v. 
4),  even  the  promised  comfort  of  €U>d. 

ao)  Humble  yourselveB  .  .  .—Bead,  Humble 
yourselves  therefore  before  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  lift 
you  up,  **  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One " 
(Isa.  Ivii.  15),  **I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holv  place, 
with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite."  (Comp.  1  Pet.  v.  6.)  "  God," 
says  Thomas  h  Kempis,  "protects  the  humble  and 
delivers  him ;  He  loves  and  consoles  him ;  He  inclines 
Himself  towards  the  humble  man.  He  bestows  on  him 
exceeding  grace,  and  after  his  humiliation  He  lifts  him 
up  to  glory;  He  reveals  his  secrets  to  the  humble,  and 
sweetfy  draws  and  leads  him  to  Himself." 

(U)  Speak  not  evil  .  .  .—Do  not  "back-bite,'*' 
as  the  same  word  is  translated   in  Rom.  i.  30,  and 
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WorldUneas  is  reproved. 


if  thon  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a 
-doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

(12)  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy: 

l^^The*  foUy  ^^^  ^®  *^^^  *^^*  j^dgest 
of  worldlineas,  another?  (^)  Go  to  now, 
jn^ouruncertain  ye  that  say,  To  day  or  to 
morrow  we  will  go  into 
finch  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year. 


a  ProT.  J7.  L 


IOt.FotUU. 


and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain :  * 
(1*)  whereas  ye  know  not  what  sJiaXl 
he  on  the  morrow.  Tor  what  is  your 
life?  It  is^  even  a  vapour,  that  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanisheth  away.  <^^  Tor  that  ye  ought 
to  say,  K  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live, 
and  do  this,  or  that.  <^^^  But  now  ye 
rejoice  in  your  boastings :  all  such  re- 


2  Cor.  xii.  20.  The  good  reason  why  not  is  given  in 
the  graceful  interjection  **  brothers.  Omit  the  con- 
junction in  the  next  phrase,  and  read  as  follows : — 

He  that  speaketh  evil  •  .  .—Punctuate  thus: 
He  that  speaJceth  evil  of  his  brother,  judgeth  his 
^brother ;  speaketh  evil  of  the  lato^  and  judgeth  the  law. 
In  this  way  the  cumulative  force  of  St.  James's  re- 
marks is  best  preserved.  Hearken  to  the  echo  of  his 
Master's  words.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  " 
(Matt.  vii.  1).  But  the  apostolic  condemnation  is  in 
no  way  meant  to  condone  a  vicious  life,  and  leave  it 
imalarmed  and  self-contented ;  for  boldness  in  rebuke 
thereof  we  have  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist.  All 
that  he  reproves  is  the  setting  up  of  our  own  tribunals, 
in  which  we  are  at  once  prosecutor,  witness,  law,  law- 

?*ver,  and  judge ;  not  to  say  executioner  as  well. 
rcejudicium  was  a  merciful  provision  under  Roman 
law,  and  often  spared  the  innocent  a  lengthier  after- 
trial  ;  but  prejudice — our  word  taken  from  it — ^is  its 
most  unhappy  opposite.  Many  worthy  people  have 
much  sympathy  vrith  David,  in  their  effort  to  hold  their 
tongue  ana  keep  "  silence,  jrea  even  from  good  words ;  " 
truly  it  b  "  pain  and  gnef "  to  them  ^s.  xxxix.  3). 
But  '*  to  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands  "  is  to  break 
it,  and  administer  inequitably. 

(12)  There  is  one  lawgiver  .  .  .  .—Better  thus : 
One  is  the  Law-giver  and  Judge,  Who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy :  but  thou — who  art  thou  that  Jvdgest 
a  neiahbour  ?  As  a  king  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  so 
the  ultimate  source  of  &w  is  Grod ;  and  all  judgment 
really  is  delegated  by  Him,  just  as  ordinarv  courts 
represent  the  royal  majesty :  to  usurp  such  ninctions 
is  to  provoke  the  offended  sovereign — ^whether  of  earth 
or  heaven.  "It  is  not  our  part,"  said  Bengel,  "to 
judge,  since  we  cannot  carry  out  our  sentence." 
(Pomp,  a  parallel  scripture,  Bom.  xiv.  4.) 

Able  to  save  and  to  destroy.— Life  and  death, 
salvation  and  utter  destruction,  seem  to  be  placed  in 
intentional  contrast  here.  (Comp.  Matt.  x.  28.)  The 
thought  of  annihilation  meets  us  with  awful  suggestive- 
ness,  vet  let  uS  leave  the  mystery  for  awhile  in  happier 
thougnt — 

"  That  nothingr  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

(13)  Ye  that  say  •  .  .  .—The  Apostle  would 
reason  next  with  the  worldly ;  not  merelv  those 
abandoned  to  pleasure,  but  any  and  all  absorbea  in  the 
quest  of  gain  or  advancement.  The  original  is  repre- 
sented a  little  more  closely,  thus:  To-day  and  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  this  city,  and  spend  a  year 
there,  and  trade  and  get  gain.  "  Mortals  tnink  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves ; "  yet  who  does  not  boast  himself 
of  to-morrow  (Prov.  xxvii.  1),  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
proverbs ;  and  reckon  on  the  wondrous  chance  of 


'  That  antra  veiled  world,  whose  maivin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  he  roams  ?  ^ 
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(1*)  Whereas  ye  know  not  .  .  .  .—Read, 
Whereas  ye  hnow  not  aught  of  the  morrow — what, 
i.e.,  the  event  may  be.  The  hopeless  misery  of  the  on- 
faithful  servant  comes  into  mind  at  this ;  be  has  left 
the  greater  business  to  perform  the  lees ;  or,  it  may  be, 
said  in  heart,  "  M^  lora  delayeth  his  coming,"  and  so 
has  begun  "  to  snute  his  f eUow-servants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken."  And  lo !  the  thtmder  of  the 
chariot  wheels,  the  flash  of  the  avenging  sword,  the 
"portion  with  the  hypocrites,"  the  "weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."     (Read  Matt.  xxiv.  42—61.) 

For  what  is  your  life  P  It  is  even  a  vapour.— 
The  rebuke  is  stronger  still,  the  home-throst  more 
sharp  and  piercing — Ye  are  even  a  vapour :  ve  your- 
selves, and  all  belonging  to  you;  not  merely  me  itself, 
for  that  confessedly  is  a  breath;  and  many  a  man, 
acknowledging  so  much,  counts  of  the  morrow  that  he 
may  lay  up  in  store  for  other  wants  besides  his  own. 

A  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away  (or,  disappear eth). — 
There  is  a  play  upon  words  to  mark  the  saa  antithesis. 
The  vision  of  life  vanisheth  as  it  came ;  and  thus  even 
a  heathen  poet  says — 

'*  Dust  we  are,  and  a  shadow.** 

(Comp.  Wisd.  y.  9—14.) 

(15)  For  that  ye  ought  to  say  .  .  .  •— Re- 
ferring to  verse  13,  in  some  such  a  continuation  of 
reproof  as  this:  Woe  unto  you  thai  say,  .... 
instead  of  sayinq,  ** If  the  Lord  will'*  .... 
In  fact,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  not  of  time,  but 
completed  action  on  the  part  of  God  —  "If  the 
Lord  have  willed  it,  we  shall  both  live  and  do  this 
or  that.^  Such  is  fiir,  be  it  noted,  from  Fatalism,  in 
even  its  best  form,  as  under  the  teaching  of  Islam. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  acknowledged,  but  vrith  it  is 
plainly  recogmsed  the  existence  of  man's  free  will, 
dejpendent,  however,  on  the  permission  of  the  Most 
High  for  its  fleeting  duration  and  power.  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  similar  tone  of  coming  to  Corinth,  "if  the 
Lord  will "  (1  Cor.  iv.  19) ;  and  "  God  willing  "  (d.v.), 
"  the  reference  of  all  the  contingencies  of  the  future  to 
One  supremely  wise  and  loving  Will,  has  been  in  all 
ages  of  Christendom  the  stay  and  strength  of  deyout 
souls." 

(16)  But  now  .  •  .  . — How  different  is  the  case 
with  you,  cries  St.  James ;  yon  actually  glory  and  de- 
light in  your  own  self-confidence  and  presumption,  and 
every  such  rejoicing  b  eviL  The  word  for  "  lx)astings'' 
is  the  same  as  that  translated  "  the  pride  of  life  in 
1  John  ii.  16— a.e.,  its  braggart  boastfulness,  not  the 
innocent  gladness  of  living.  It  is  the  trust  of  the 
"ungodly"  (Ps.  x.  6,  "There  shall  no  harm  happen 
unto  me''),  and  the  mistaken  confidence  of  even  such 
godly  men  as  Job  (chap.  xxix.  18,  "  I  shall  die  in  my 
nest  ),  before  the  Almighty  instructs  them  by  trouble, 
and  loss,  and  payi. 
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gotten  by  Wrong^ 


joicing  is  evil.  (^''^  Therefore  to  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it 
not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
Chap.  V.  1—  ™®^^»  weep  and  howl  for 
6.       Bebukea  your  miseries   that    shall 

of  riSls,  ^d  ^?^^  ^PO^  y^^-  ^\  Your 
the  vain  confi-  nches  are  corrupted,  and 
denoe  therein.    yQ^p  garments  are  moth- 


A.D.  dr.  flO. 


eaten.  (^)  Your  gold  and  silver  ist 
cankered;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat 
your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye  have^ 
neaped  treasure  together  for  the  last 
days.  <*)  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers 
who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which 
is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth :  and 
the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 


(17)  Therefore  .  .  .  .—A  diflaculty  presents  itself 
in  this  verse— -whether  the  application  be  general,  or  a 
particular  comment  on  the  words  preceding.  Probably 
both  ideas  are  correct.  We  learn  the  converse  to  the 
evil  of  vainglory  in  life,  namely,  the  good  which  may 
be  wrought  by  every  one.  Occasions  of  well-doing  lie 
in  the  abject  at  our  doors,  and  the  pleadings  of  pity  in 
our  very  hearts.  And  thus  it  is  that  omission  is  at 
times  worse  than  commission;  and  more  souls  are  in 
jeopardy  for  things  left  undone  than  for  things  done. 
In  "  The  Beautiful  Legend*'  there  is  a  strife  between  the 
call  of  duty  to  give  out  a  dole  of  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  the  temptation  to  linger  in  religious  ecstasy  over 
a  vision  of  Christ.  But  tne  true  brother  laiew  *'  to  do 
good,"  and  did  it;  and,  returning  at  the  end  of  his 
work,  found  his  cell  full  of  the  radiant  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  heard  the  words  of  rich  approval — 
*'  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 

And  a^idn,  in  another  succession  of  thoughts  on  the 
text,  €k)d  has  no  need  of  human  knowledge;  no,  nor  of 
our  ignorance ;  "  and  it  is  a  sin  to  shut  tne  ears  to  in- 
struction :  it  is  a  duty  to  get  knowledge,  to  increase  in 
knowledge,  to  abound  in  knowledge."  Nor  must  we 
rest  therein,  but  (2  Pet  1.  6,  7)  "  add  to  knowledge 
temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness, 
charity." 

V. 

The  first  six  verses,  condemnatory  of  the  trust  in 
riches,  ought  to  follow  chap.  iv.  17  without  a  break,  and 
thus  end  the  proper  division  of  the  Epistle.  Our  present 
arrangement  of  chapter  and  verse  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  tends  to  confusion  rather  than  deamess. 

(1)  C3k>  to  now,  ye  rich.— As  in  chap.  iv.  3,  it  was 
"Woe  to  you,  worldly,"  so  now  "Woe  to  ye  rich: 
weep,  bewailing  "—  literally,  howling  for  your  misertea 
coming  7ipon  you.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  31,  and 
XV.  3,  where  (in  the  LXX.)  the  same  term  is  used ; — a 
picture  word,  imitating  the  cry  of  anguish, — ^peculiar 
to  this  place  in  the  New  Testament.  Observe  the 
immediate  future  of  the  misery ;  it  is  already  coming. 
Doubtless  by  this  was  meant  primarily  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  under  tliat  first  intention 
many  others  secondary  and  similar  are  included :  for 
all  '*  riches  certainly  make  themselves  win^s  "  and  fly 
away  (Prov.  xxiii.  5;.  Calvin  and  others  Of  his  school 
fail  to  see  in  this  passage  an  exhortation  of  the  rich  to 
penitence,  but  only  a  denunciation  of  woe  upon  them ; 
in  the  sense,  however,  that  all  prophecy,  whether  evil 
or  good,  is  conditional,  there  is  sufficient  room  to 
believe  that  no  irrevocable  doom  was  pronounced  by  "  a 
Christian  Jeremiah." 

(')  Your  riches  are  corrupted  .  •  .—As  expanded 
in  the  eloquent  ^loss  of  Bieliop  Wordsworth,  "  Your 
wealth  is  mouldermg  in  corruption,  and  your  garments. 
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stored  up  in  vain  superfluity,  are  become  moth-eaten : 
although  they  may  still  glitter  brightly  in  your  eyes, 
and  may  dazzle  men  by  their  brilliance,  yet  they  are  iiv 
fact  already  cankered;  they  are  loathsome  in  Gk>d's 
si^ht ;  the  Divine  anger  has  breathed  upon  tliem  and 
bhghted  them ;  they  are  already  withered  and  blasted." 
(Comp.  Matt.  vi.  19.) 

(3)  Your  gold  and  silver  .  .  .—In  like  manner, 
the  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  "  cankered,"  or  eaten 
up  with  rust.  The  precious  metals  themselves  do  not 
corrode,  but  the  base  alloy  does,  which  has  been  mixed 
with  them  for  worldly  use  and  device.  The  rust  of 
them  shall  be  a  tvitness  to  you :  not  merely  against, 
but  convincing  yourselves  in  the  dav  of  judgment; 
and,  moreover,  a  sign  of  the  fire  which  shall  consume 
you.  So  will  the  wages  of  the  traitor,  and  the  harlot, 
the  spoil  of  the  thief  and  oppressor,  bum  the  hands 
which  have  clutched  them ;  the  memories  of  the  wrong" 
shiver  through  each  guilty  soul,  like  the  liquid  fires 
which  Muhammedans  say  torture  the  veins  of  the 
damned  in  the  haUs  of  Ebfis. 

Ye  have  heaped  .  .  .— B/cad,  Ye  heaped  up  trea- 
sures in  the  last  days : — ^the  days  of  grace,  given  yoa 
for  repentance,  like  the  years  when  "  the  long-suffering 
of  €^od  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  "  (Gen.  vi.  3 ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  20),  or  the  time  during  which  Grod  bore  with 
Canaan,  "  till  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  "  was  "  full  '*^ 
(Gen.  XV.  16). 

Some  expositors  have  seen  in  this  verse  an  instance- 
of  James's  belief  that  he  was  "  living  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world's  history ;  "  and  compared  his  delusion  with 
that  of  Paul  and  John  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  and  1  John  ii.  18). 
But  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  inspired 
writers;  freedom  from  error  in  their  sacred  office- 
must  be  vindicated,  or  who  shall  sever  the  false  gospel 
from  the  true  ?  The  simple  explanation  is  an  old  one^ 
the  potential  nearness  5t  Christ,  as  it  is  called.  In 
many  wavs  fie  has  been  ever  near  each  individual,  as. 
by  affliction,  or  death,  or  judgment;  but  Bis  actual 
return  was  probably  nearer  in  the  first  ages  of  faith 
than  in  the  brutality  of  the  t«nth  century,  or  thfr 
splendid  atheism  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  intellectual 
pride  of  the  nineteenth.  His  advent  is  helped  or 
nindered  by  the  state  of  Christendom  itself :  "  ono 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day"  (2  Pet.  iii.  8),  there  is 
neither  past  nor  future  in  His  sight;  only  the  pre- 
sence of  His  own  determination :  and  nought  retards 
Christ's  Second  Coming  so  much  as  the  false  and 
feeble  Christianity  which  prays  "  Thy  kingdom  come  " 
in  frequent  words,  but  waits  not  as  the  handmaid  of 
her  Lord,  with  "  loins  girded  about  and  lights  burning  " 
(Luke  xii.  35),  "  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star 
arise"  (2  Pet.  i.  19). 

(4)  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labotirers.— Not 
merely  the  wrong  of  the  poor,  but  the  wages  kept  back 
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is  nigh  al  hand. 


sabaoth.  <*>  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure 
on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton ;  ye  have 
nourished  your  hearts^  as  in  a  day  of 


slaughter.     (^>  Ye  have  condemned  and 

^  ^f%^»uSf^r  killed  the  just ;  and  he  doth  not  resist  you. 

^>  Be  patient  ^    therefore,    brethren, 


tience. 


from  him  by  the  niggardly  master,  contrary  to  the 
merciful  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xix.  13),  which  permitted  no 
delay  in  payment  whatever  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  13 ;  Mai. 
iii.  5).  And  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  the  text  is 
**  a  swift  witness  *'  also  apfainst  the  like-minded  of  this 
generation — whose  God  is  self,  whose  religion  political 
economy,  and  whose  one  great  object  in  me  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest :  as  if 
for  these  ignoble  purposes  the  Lord  God  had  given 
them  a  brain  and  a  soul. 

The  hire  of  the  labourers  .  .  .  kept  back  by 
f^aud,  orieth  (out). — ^A  question  has  arisen  concerning 
the  right  position  of  the  word  translated  "of,"  or 
from  yoUf  in  this  clause ;  whether  the  withholden  dues 
appeal  ''from  the  wronger  to  Grod,"  or  as  the  Authorised 
version  has  it  above,  "  the  hire  of  the  labourers  ofjou. 
kept  back  by  fraud.'*  The  balance  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  with  the  latter. 

Are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  IfOrd  of 
sabaoth.—"  A  sublime  and  awful  picture  "  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  name 
by  which  He  is  called,  especially  by  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  Malachi,  is  seated  as  a  judge  on  His  throne, 
to  hear  the  right ;  the  charge  is  Lud,  the  guilty  caUed, ' 
the  witnesses  are  heard :  the  cries  of  the  wronged  have 
entered  into  His  ears  :^ 

**  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  beholdeth  afar ; 
The  arm  of  His  fury  is  bared  to  the  war : 
The  day  of  His  terrible  wrath  is  at  liand.** 

It  is  the  reflection  of  our  own  Bede  that  Si  James  thus 
speaks  (comp.  Bom.  ix.  29)  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  or 
armies^  to  terrify  those  who  suppose  that  the  poor  have 
no  helpers.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  12.)  God's  magestic  title 
is  proclaimed,  we  may  believe,  by  an  Hebrew  to 
Hebrews,  for  a  warning  against  their  darling  sin  of 
covetousness,  and  in  hope  that  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
<chap.  vi.  1—4)  would  move  them  to  consider  who  and 
what  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  angels,  of  cherubim,  of 
seraphim,  might  be  "  when  He  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood,**  forgetting  not  the  complaint  of  the  poor  "  (Ps. 
ix.  12). 

(5)  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure.— And  what  an 
indictment  is  this  brought  against  them  by  the 
Apostle: — Ye  revelled  upon  earth,  and  wantoned; 
ye  nourished  your  hearts  in  a  day  of  slaughter. 
The  pleasure  and  wantonness  wherem  the  rich  had 
lived,  the  selfishness  with  which  they  had  cared  for 
their  own  hearts,  in  a  time  of  death  for  others — nay,  pre- 
paration of  like  for  themselves :  this  is  the  aggravated 
wrong,  and  the  inexpiable  shame.  In  the  Keceived 
text  Aove  they  are  accused  of  having  "  nourished  their 
hearts  a«  in  a  day  of  slaughter,"  the  cries  of  the  victims 
thus  seeming  an  addition  to  their  own  delights ;  but 
the  charge  against  them  is  heavy  enough  without  this 
insertion. 

As  they  had  dealt  to  others,  so  the  vengeance  of  God 
dealt  with  them.  The  Passover  called  together  the 
richest  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  they 
themselves  were  the  victims  in  their  last  sacrifice. 
No  words  can  overdraw  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
onset,  under  Titus,  when  the  Temple  floors  ran  with 
blood,  and  the  roofs  raged  in  fire  till  all  was  utter 
desolation. 
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(0)  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just.— 
Better  thus :  Ye  condemned,  ye  slew  the  just — as  in  the 
speech  of  Peter  (Acts  iii  14,  15),  or  that  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  52).  Such  a  reference,  however,  has  been 
disallowed  by  some  commentators  as  conveying  too 
harsh  an  accusation  against  the  whole  Jewish  people ; 
and  besides,  it  being  unfair  to  forget  that  St.  James 
was  writing  to  Christian  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the  anti- 
Christian.  But,  in  a  manner,  all  wrong  and  oppression 
tend  towards  the  murder  of  the  Just  One,  as  every 
falsehood  (see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  13)  is  an  attack  on  the 
Truth.  And  far  beyond  this,  in  tJie  present  case  our 
Lord  is  rightly  to  be  considered  the  victim  of  the  Jews. 
His  blood  b  on  them  and  on  their  children  (Matt.  xxviL 
25);  they  filled  up  **the  measure  of  their  fathers" 
(Matt,  xxiii.  32),  that  "  the  blood  of  all  the  r^hteoos" 
mi^ht  come  upon  them,  from  Abel  to  2<acharias  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35) :  the  one  crowning  sin  made  them  guilty  of 
all.  And  not  only  is  this  mtckward  participation  tme, 
but  there  is  a  forward  one  as  welL  Chnst  Himself 
was  persecuted  by  Saul  in  the  afflictions  of  His  servants 
(Acts  ix.  4,  5),  and  so  onward  ever  till  the  martyr-roll 
befulL 

It  is  of  strange  significance  that  in  this  verse— ye 
condemned,  ye  sQw  the  just — James  the  Jost  propheti- 
cally described  his  own  murderers.  The  last  words, 
moreover,  of  the  Scripture,  simply  record  the  behaviour 
of  himself,  as  of  every  real  witness  for  Christ :  He 
doth  not  resist.  No  :  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive  "  (2  Tun.  ii.  24)  even  in  death ;  and  by  such 
meekness  and  resignation  is  best  seen  the  likeness  to 
the  divine  Master,  Who  **  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
shmghter"  (Isa.  liii.  7).  Comp.  Wisd.  ii.  10—20  for 
a  striking  parallel,  on  the  oppression  of  the  righteous, 
which  would  not  inaptly  describe  the  '*  just  man,"  the 
"Son  of  God." 

(7)  Be  patient.— The  third,  and  kst,  part  of  the 
Letter  commences  here  with  these  exhortations  towards 
endurance. 

Therefore — i.e.,  because  of  this  your  deep  and 
abiding  misery,  be  sure  GU)d*s  help  is  nigh : — 

"  The  darkest  hour  is  on  the  verge  of  day." 

"  Out  of  your  stony  g^efs  "  build,  like  Jacob  of  old,  a 
house  of  God  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  whereunto  you  may  run 
and  find  refuge.  If  there  be  wrath  laid  up  in  store 
for  the  oppressor,  great  is  the  coming  peace  of  the 
oppressed. 

The  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  preoioos 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it  .  .  •  Be  ye  also  patient.— It  becomes  you,  the 
just,  to  bear  with  the  unjust  till  Gkkl  work  the  end  of 
your  trial,  and  prove  them  at  the  same  time.  Again 
and  again,  through  several  verses  (7 — ^11),  St.  James 
repeats  his  advice,  emphasising  it  with  various  reasons : 
the  nearness  of  deliverance ;  the  Judge  staniUng  at  the 
gate;  the  example  of  the  prophets — persecuted  by 
men,  and  therefore  blessed  of  God ;  the  hope  of  those 
who  endure — Job  for  example :  the  very  faithfulness 
and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord,  bringing  all  things  to 
a  x>erf ect  end.  Few  ideas  are  more  startling  (is  a  re- 
flection of  Dr.  Evans)  than  those  produced  hj  the 
strange  combinations  in  Scripture.  Matters  are  joined 
there  which  we  mostly  put  asunder  here,  speaking  of 
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patient  wndet  Afflictian, 


Tinto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold, 
^,  -_  the   husbandman  waiteth 

11.*^"  Exiiortar  for  the  precious  fruit  of 
tions  of  pa,-  the  earth,  and  hath  long 
tience    to    the        ..  «        ..  ..i     1° 

afflicted,  with  patience  tor  it,  until  he 
the    aMrurance  receive  the  early  and  latter 

of    God  8     de-       •  /q\  -n  1 

Hverance-ex.  ^^^'  ^®^  Be  ye  also  pa- 
amplee  of  old  tient;  stabUsh  your  hearts : 
iiime.  £^^  ^j^g  coming  of  the  Lord 


1  Or,   Groan,    or, 
griettnot. 


draweth  nigh.  (^>  Grudge  not^  one 
against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be 
condenmed :  behold,  the  judge  staiideth 
before  the  door.  (^^^  Take,  my  brethren, 
the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of 
suffering  affliction,  and  of  patience. 
<ii)  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.    Te  have  heard  of  the  patience 


them,  at  le&st,  as  apart.  And  thus  we  read  in  the 
Revelation  (chap.  i.  9)  of  the  Icingdom  cmd  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  all  Christians  are  citizens  of  a 
mtient  kingdom ;  the  Kin^  thereof  is  more  patient,  as 
He  hath  greater  need  of  patience  than  His  subjects,  and 
He  is  patient,  because  He  is  strong.  Impatience  is  a 
«ign  of  weakness.  Gkxi  can  affom  to  wait,  for  His 
time  is  eternity.  And  we  can  be  strong  in  His 
strength,  and  wait  also  in  patience.  In  so  far  as 
St.  James's  hearers  were  earthly  minded,  they  could 
not  learn  this  lesson ;  so  often  with  ourselyes  we  would 
have  our  wrong  righted  instantly,  and  to  the  f ulL  Only 
one  yiew  of  life  can  alter  this,  viz.,  the  lifting  of  our 
£aze  from  earth  to  heaven,  remembering  that  "  the  time 
isshort"(lCor.  vii.  29). 

The  early  and  latter  rain.— It  is,  perhaps,  just 
as  well  to  recollect  there  were  only  two  seasons  of  rainfall 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and,  if  long  delayed,  famine  was  a 
certain  result.  With  the  change  of  the  Israelites  from 
pastoral  life  to  agricultural,  the  malignity  of  these 
aearths  was  lessened;  but  they  were  and  are  still 
severe.  The  Bible  mentions  many  such — e.^.,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gren.  zii.  10),  Isaac  (G«n.  xxvi.  1), 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlii.  2),  Huth  (chap.  i.  1),  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
sd.  1),  Ahab  (I  Kings  xviii.  2).  The  '*  early  riun  "  fell 
during  the  autumn  sowing — in  October,  November,  and 
December;  "the  latter'"  in  March  and  ApriL  By 
many  versions  the  word  "rain"  is  omitted,  but,  of 
course,  was  always  intended. 

(8)  The  ooming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.— 
Bead  thus,  Thefreeence  of  the  Lord  ia  nigh.  For  the 
ancient  belief  m  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second 
advent,  see  Note  above,  in  verse  3.  The  word  used  by 
the  Apostle  to  describe  its  closeness  is  the  same  as  that 
nsed  m  Matt.  iii.  2,  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  The  afflicted  are  therefore  to  stablish,  or 
Tather  sirenathen,  their  hearts.  If  "comfort"  re- 
tained its  older  sense,  such  would  express  the  true 
idea.  Comp.  the  great  prophecy  of  Israel's  consola- 
tion (Isa.  xL,  et  seq,). 

(8)  Grudge  not. — Say  in  preference,  Murmur  not 
**  Grudffe  "  has  curiously  changed  its  meaning  from  an 
outward  murmur  to  an  inwara  feeling.  It  has  un- 
fortunate^ been  retained  both  here  and  m  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 
See  also  Irs.  lix.  15,  specially  the  Prayer  Book  version, 
**  They  will  .  .  .  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied  " — ».c., 
complain  and  murmur. 

Lest  ye  .  .  . — It  is  not  "  lest  ye  be  condemned," 
but  lest  ye  he  judged,  repeating  Ihe  exact  words  of  the 
orifinnal  in  Matt.  vii.  1. 

fiehold,  the  judge  standeth  before  the  door. 
— Compare  this  scene  with  that  depicted  in  Eev.  ui.  20. 
In  the  one  Christ  lingers  mercifully  outside  the  door 
that  "  loves  its  hinge  " ;  fain  womd  He  enter  and 
abide.  In  the  other  He  sounds  a  note  of  alarm ;  men 
are  "waked  in  the  night,  not  girding  their  loins  for  a 
journey,  but  in  vague  wonder  at  uncertain  noise,  who 
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may  turn  again  to  their  slumber,"  or  in  wistful  listening 
w^t  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  mercy  which  shall  pleaa 
with  them  no  more  for  ever  (Buskin). 

One  of  the  mocking  questions  put  to  St.  James  by 
his  enemies,  as  they  humed  him  to  death,  was,  "  Which 
is  the  door  of  Jesus  P "  And  failing  to  receive  an 
answer  to  their  mind,  they  said,  "  Let  us  stone  this 
James  the  Just ! "  which  they  did,  after  they  had  cast 
him  over  the  Temple  wall. 

(10)  For  an  example.— Another  reason  for  en- 
durance, an  example  of  affliction  and  patience,  the 
prophets  who  spoke  in  the  nams  of  the  Lord,  These 
are  the  bright  ones  in  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  of  whom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  xii.  32 — 38)  speaks, 
who,  like  Daniel,  "  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions '  ;  like 
Jeremiah  and  Elijah, "  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  " 
"out  of  weakness  were  made  strong ";  who  "were 
stoned,''  like  Zachariah;  "sawn  asunder,"  like  Isaiah; 
"slain  with  the  sword,"  like  Urijah  and  John;  "of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Thus  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Covenant  are  held  up  for  honour  and  imitation 
to  those  of  the  New.  James  was  not  advocating  a 
religion  alien  to  that  of  Moses,  but  building  again  more 
widely  "the  ruins  of  the  tabernacle  whicA  had  fallen 
down,"  that  "all  the  Gentiles  might  seek  after  the 
Lord.'*  (Comp.  his  speech  in  the  synod.  Acts  xv.  13 
-21.) 

(11)  We  count  them  happy  whioh  endure.— 
Bather  read  it,  we  count  them  blessed  which  endure ; 
or,  as  some  critics  would  have  it,  endured.  (See  Matt, 
y.  11,  and  1  Pet.  iL  19.)  The  heathen  philosopher 
Solon  called  no  one  "  hap^y"  upon  earth;  but,  with  the 
mystery  of  pain  around  nim,  cried  sadly, "  Look  to  the 
end."  And  the  sated  and  weary  soul  of  Solomon  had 
no  better  thought  than  to  praise  "  the  dead  which  are 
already  dead,  more  than  the  living"  (Eccles.  iy.  2). 
How  different  the  teaching  of  St.  James,  himself 
taught  by  the  example  of  the  suffering  Christ:  yerily, 
"  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  "  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  who  know  not  of  its 
light  and  peace  (Matt.  xi.  11). 

The  patience  of  Job.— The  earliest  notions  cur- 
rent in  the  world  were,  doubtless,  that  on  the  whole 
prosperity  came  to  those  who  lived  morally  and  physi- 
cally well,  while  adversity  in  body  or  mind  followed 
closely  on  the  wicked  and  improvident-.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  these  opinions,  even  among  the  happier  races 
who  had  not  wandered  far  from  God,  gradually 
hardened  into  stem  rules  of  judgment,  by  which  eacn 
man  saw  in  tlie  chances  and  calamities  of  life  an  im- 
mediate effort  of  an  avenging  Deity.  This  was  ages 
before  a  ]^ious  Asaph  ^s.  lam.)  could  reflect  on  the 
contradiction  of  experience  in  this  matter,  and  be 
troubled  at  the  "  prosperity  "  of  the  wicked ;  or  before 
the  wise  king  could  notice  (Ecdes.  vii  15,  and  viii.  14) 
the  just  man  perishing  "  in  his  righteousness,"  and  the 
unjust  prolonging  "his  days  in  wickedness";  "the 
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Swearing  is  forbidden. 


JAMES,  V. 


Advice  for  Grief  cmd  Jay, 


of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  mercy. 

<^)  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren. 
Chap.  y.  12.  swear  not,  neither  by 
Caution  against  heaven,  neither  by  the 
swearing.  earth,  neither  by  any  other 


oath:  but  let  your  yea  be  yea;  and 
your  nay,  nay ;  lest  ye  fiEiJl  into  con- 
demnation. 

J^\^.  ,^^y    ^^°&    y^^  Cliap.y.13.  Ad- 

amicted  ?  let  mm  pray,  vice  to  sorrow- 
Is  any  merry?  let  him  ^aad Joyful- 
sing  psalms. 


fishes  taken  in  an  evil  net/'  and  **  the  birds  caught  in 
the  snare  "  (Eecles.  ix.  12).  It  was  ages  earlier  still  than 
the  presence  of  that  Wiser  than  Solomon,  who  spoke  of 
the  hapless  "  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam 
fell " — "  Think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  idl  ?  " 
(Luke  xiii.  4,  5).  Job's  friends  were  so  certain  of  his 
misdeeds,  that  they  would  not  hear  his  self-defence ;  if 
God  tried  his  endurance,  man  surely  afflicted  his  patience. 
We  can  hear  the  three  in  council  a^nst  him,  becoming 
more  zealous  as  they  believe  themselves  the  defenders  oi 
God's  justice.  (See  Job  iv. — ^xxii.)  They  are  shocked 
at  Job's  obstinacy,  and  annoved  into  vehement  accusa- 
tion against  him,  because  he  will  **  hold  fast "  to  his 
"integrity."    It  is  a  damning  proof  to  them  of  his 

fuilt.  Not  only  had  he  been  wicked,  but  now  actually 
e  is  impious  and  rebellious ;  such  conduct  is  not  to  be 
borne.  **  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great  ?  "  says  Miphaz 
(Job  xxii.  5).  Thou  must  have — nay, "  thou  hast  taken  a 
pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the 
naked  of  their  clothing ;  "  thou  couldst  not — nay, "  thou 
hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary,  and  thou  hast  with- 
holden  bread  from  the  hungpT" : "  truly  thine  iniquities 
are  infinite."  Now,  we  know  Job  was  innocent ;  God 
Himself  bears  witness  to  it  (Job  i.  8).  And  finally 
the  suffering,  patient,  righteous  man  was  declared  to 
have  spoken  wisely:  as  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
the  contrary.  They — types  of  a  censorious  piety— had 
conceived  of  God  by  their  own  faulty  notions  of  religion, 
and  fondly  deemed  they  could  enter  into  the  motives  of 
the  Most  High.  Job  for  awhile  had  seemed  to  cloud 
his  own  belief  with  baser  attributes,  as  (Job  xvi.  ei 
seq.)  to  a  God  who  causelessly  dealt  in  cruelty  and  pain ; 
but  tlurough  such-fieeting  mistakes  he  rose  at  last  to  the 
full  conviction  of  His  perfect  truth  and  justice.  It 
might  bo  that  He  gave  happiness  to  those  who 
sought  Him ;  it  might  be  He  allowed  them  misery — 
as  the  world  would  call  it ;  but  this  nor  that  had  part 
in  the  matter  at  issue.  Earthly  blessings  "  He  gives  to 
whom  He  wills,  or  leaves  to  the  powers  of  nature  to 
distribute  among  those  who  fulfil  the  laws"  thereof; 
but  "  to  serve  him  and  love  Him  is  higher  and  better 
than  any  mundane  welfare,  though  it  be  with  wounded 
feet  and  bleeding  forehead,  or  an  ash-heap  and  filthy 
sores "  (Froude).  This  was  the  faith  to  which  Job 
attained :  higher,  **  clearer,  purer,  there  is  not  possible 
to  man."  In  such  like  "  patience  "  it  were  weD  for  us 
that  we  should  "  possess  our  souls  "  (Luke  xxi.  19). 

And  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.— Better 
thus,  Ye  have  heard  ,  .  .  see  also  the  end  of  the  Lord. 
The  reference  is  at  once  past  and  future :  consider,  i,e., 
what  God  wrought  in  the  end  of  trial,  on  the  faithful  of 
old  time,  like  Job ;  learn  from  it  how  great  a  deliverance 
He  will  also  work  for  you.  But  "  if  ye  will  not  believe, 
surely  ye  shall  not  be  established"  (Isa.  vii.  9).  It 
is  a  mistake  to  understand  here  any  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  as  if  the  Apostle  spoke  to  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

That  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful.—St.  James,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  seems  to  have  coined  a 
word  for  thb  single  place.    **  Great-hearted  "  would  be 
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close  to  its  meaning ;  but  originally  the  bowels  were 
thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  affections,  and  hence  such 
terms  of  expression :  as  also  in  Gen.  xliiL  30 ;  1  Kings 
iii.  26 ;  Isa.  IxiiL  15;  Lam.  i.  20;  Phil.  L  8;  1  John  ilL 
17,  et  al. 

"  The  Lord "  here  is  Jehovah :  under  which  name 
the  Lord  spake  and  wrought  before  He  was  made  man. 
See  Bishop  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  in  Article  2,  proving^ 
the  significance  of  iri^/>ios,  or  Lord,  as  the  right  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  El,  Elohim,  Shaddai,  Adonai, 
and  Jehovah.  And  compare  Isa.  xl.  3  with  Matt.  iii.  1 ; 
Mai.  iii.  1  with  Matt.  xi.  10  and  Jer.  xxiiL  6. 

(^)  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  ha» 
oftentimes  perplexed  alike  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
and  its  simpler  hearers  of  Good's  word.  The  text* 
taken  as  it  stands,  would  support  the  views  of  the 
Essenes,  and  many  of  the  Paulicians,  and  other  ancient 
sectaries.  With  equal  force  it  might  be  urged  by  ihe 
followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  or  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (the 
Moravians),  or  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Swear  not.— The  words  are  put  quite  distinctly  in 
Greek  and  English — neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the 
earth.  And  it  sounds  like  special  pleading,  worthy  of 
a  rabbi,  to  hear  such  a  divine  as  Huther  say  that 
"  swearing  bv  the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned,  * 
nor  aocormngly  is  such  an  oath  prohibited.  "  W©  must 
not  imagine,  ne  continues  (and  his  argument  had  best 
be  fairly  given),  **  that  this  is  included  in  the  last  member 
of  the  clause,  the  Apostle  evidentl]^  intending  by  it 
(i.e., '  neither  bv  any  other  oath')  to  point  only  at  certain 
formulas,  of  which  several  are  mentioned  m  Matt.  v. 
34—37.  Had  he  intended  to  forbid  swearing  hj  the 
name  of  €rod  he  would  most  certainly  have  mentioned 
it  expressly ;  for  not  only  is  it  in  the  Law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  oaths,  commmded  (see  Dent.  vi.  13  ; 
X.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  II),  but  in  the  prophets  is  announced  a» 
a  token  of  the  future  turning  of  men  to  God  "  (Isa.  Ixv. 
16;  Jer.  xii.  16;  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were,  we  leam» 
many  subtle  distinctions  in  Jewish  oaths ;  and  the  un> 
lucky  foreigner  who  trusted  in  an  apparentlv  firm  one, 
too  often  found  out  his  mistake.  Certainly  ail  such 
subterfuges  are  utterly  condemned ;  and  further,  every 
word  which  breaks  the  letter  or  spirit  of  Grod's  Third 
Commandment.  As  to  the  higher  judicial  forms  of 
oaths,  remembering  that  our  Lord  answered  such 
before  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64),  we  can  fearlessly 
conclude,  with  the  39th  Article  of  Religion,  that  "a 
man  may  swear,  when  the  map^trate  requireth,  in  a 
cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to 
the  prophet's  teaching — in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth." 

Let  your  yea  be  yea  .  .  .—Your  word  be  as  your 
bond,  needing  no  strengthening  by  any  invocation  of 
God,  or  holy  things,  "  lest  ye  fidl  into  judpmeni  " — not 
"  condemnation,"  though  certainly  such  might  follow. 

(13)  "VVe  now  pass  on  to  advice  of  different  kinds — to 
the  heavy-laden  or  light-hearted,  to  the  suffering  and 
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JAMES,   V. 


With  Oil. 


Chap.  y.  14, 15. 
Counsel  for 
the  sick  :  the 
anointing  with 
oU,  and  pray- 
ing over  them 
in  faith. 


(^*)  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and 
let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in 


the  name  of  the  Lord :  <**>  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  Le 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  for- 
given him. 


ftfflicied.  Prayer  is  to  be  the  refuse  of  one,  praise  the 
safeguard  of  another ;  the  whole  uf e  is  to  revolye,  as 
it  were,  around  the  throne  of  God,  whether  in  the 
night  of  grief  or  day  of  joy. 

Let   him   pray. — No  worthier  comment  can  be 
found  than  Montgomery's  hymn — 

**  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 
The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 
When  none  but  God  is  near." 

Lonff  petitions,  or  many,  cannot  be  always  made ;  mind 
and  body  maybe  too  weak  and  ill;  but  ejaculations — 
"Arrows  of  the  Lord's  deliverance,"  as  Augustine 
called  them,  "  shot  out  with  a  sudden  quickness  " — these 
are  ever  in  the  power  of  the  beleagured  Christian. 
And — 

t  by  prayer 


"  More  thin 
Than  this  world  c 

Let  him  aing.— The  word  originally  applied  to 
instrumental  music,  the  Eastern  accompamment  of 
"  psalms."  Praise,  like  prayer,  ought  to  be  individual 
as  well  as  congregational.  Hymns  might  be  used  by 
all  in  their  devotions,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  a  blessing ; 
while  for  those  who  have  Grod's  great  gift  of  music, 
it  were  surely  better  to  sing — as  the  Apostle  urges — 
than  to  say.  There  is  a  8adneB9  latent  in  the  most 
jubilant  of  earthly  tunes,  but  not  so  with  the  heavenly ; 
and  quiring  angels  do  not  scorn  to  catch  our  humblest 
notes,  and  weave  them  in  their  endless  song,  if  they  be 
raised  in  thankfulness  to  Him  Whom  tney  and  all 
creation  praise. 

(14)  The  elders  of  the  church— i.e.,  literally, 
the  preabytera.  The  identity  of  "  bishop  "  {episcopus) 
and  "  presbyter "  in  the  language  of  the  apostolic  age 
seems  conclusive.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot 
(Epidle  to  the  Philippians,  93—97 ;  see  also  his  Dis- 
sertation  on  the  Christian  Minietry,  ibid.,  180 — 267), 
and  few  may  hope  to  gainsay  it.  In  fact,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  Ohurd  was  much  more  elastic  tlum  theo- 
logians always  suppose;  and  names  and  terms  were 
applied  less  rigidly  than  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  so  stoutly  declared.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  man  who  has  read  the  Patrea  Apoatolici  can  deny  the 
reality  of  Church  government  as  enforced  by  them,  nor 
base  on  their  authority  any  defence  of  Congregationalism 
or  the  rule  of  a  mere  presbytery.  The  theory  of  de- 
velopment must  be  maintained,  though  not  on  the  lines 
of  Dr.  Newman. 

04, 15)  Anointing  him  with  oil.--C)r,  unction. 
The  use  of  some  precious  and  mysterious  ointment,  on 
solemn  occasions,  obtained  in  most  of  the  ancient 
nations,  specially  the  Eastern.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  by  no  means  ori^nators  of  the  habit,  although 
they  carried  it  to  its  highest  ceremonial  and  significance. 
Apart,  too,  from  the  regular  performances  of  the  rite, 
as  upon  the  accession  of  a  kii^,  or  the  consecration  of 
a  high  priest,  it  often  occnnvd  in  private  cases,  and 
some  striking  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels : — 
the  spikenard,  costly  and  fragrant  (Luke  vii.  36 — 50), 
wherewith  the  Saviour's  feet  were  anointed  by  "a 
woman  which  was  a  sinner;"  and  that,  again,  which 
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Mary,  of  her  grateful  love,  poured  upon  Him  six  days 
before  His  death  (John  xii.  3 — 9).  These  were  not 
unusual  acts,  but  chiefly  worthy  of  note  because  of  the 
persons  concerned.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  women 
to  make  such  offerings  to  a  famous  rabbi,  but  that  our 
Lord  should  be  so  treated,  carried  a  deeper  meaning. 
Nor,  again,  was  it  a  new  ordinance  with  which  the 
Apostles  were  first  commissioned,  in  pursuance  whereof 
they  "  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them  **  (Mark  vi.  13).  "  Here,"  observes  Bishop 
Harold  Browne,  "unction  was  evidently  ah  outward 
sign,  similar  to  that  used  by  our  Saviour,  when  He 
made  clay,  and  put  it  to  the  blind  man's  eyes.  It  was 
connected  with  the  miraculous  power  of  healing."  This 
connection  only,  this  use  of  a  known  form  with  a  diviner 
import,  was  the  cause  of  astonishment ;  and  clearly  it 
was  to  such  a  practice,  with  simply  its  common  intontion» 
that  St.  James  refers.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  saying, 
however  undesirous  of  controversy,  that  all  which  unction 
now  implies  to  the  Romanist  is  quite  opposed  to  what- 
ever force  and  value  are  ^ven  it  in  Holy  Writ.  There 
unction  is  enjoined  "  with  the  special  object  of  re- 
covery ; "  its  purport  was  a  present  bodily  one,  and  in 
no  way  apphcable  to  the  future  of  the  soul.  "  The 
prayer  of  t&iih  shall  save  the  sick  " — i.e.,  shall  heal  him  : 
the  faithful  prayer  shall  be  that  which  God  will 
answer,  and  so  ''raise  up^*  the  sufferer.  But,  it  is 
urged,  the  next  clause  has  a  different  force :  "  If  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.*' 
Such  is  only  apparent  in  our  own  version,  and  not  iu 
the  original.  The  grammatical  sense  infers  tliat  the 
sick  man  is  abiding  under  the  consequence  of  some 
committed  sin,  whidi  is  *'  presumed  to  have  been  the 
working  cause  of  his  present  sickness."  So  Alford,  and 
Bede  similarly :  "  Many  by  reason  of  sins  done  in  the 
soul  are  compassed  by  weakness :  nay,  even  death  of 
the  body."  And  the  former  theologian  again :  "  Among 
all  the  daring  perversions  of  Scripture,  by  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  defended  her  superstitions,  there 
is  none  more  patent  than  that  of  the  present  passage. 
Not  without  reason  has  the  Council  of  Trent  defended 
its  misinterpretation  with  anathema;  for  indeed  it 
needed  that,  and  every  other  recommendation,  to  sup- 
port it,  and  give  it  any  kind  of  acceptance.  The 
Apostle  is  treating  of  a  matter  totally  distmct  from  the 
occasion  and  the  object  of  extreme  unction.  He  is 
enforcing  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  of  faith  in 
afflictions  (verse  13).  Of  such  efficacy  he  adduces  one 
special  instance.  In  sickness  let  the  sick  man  inform 
tne  elders  of  the  church.  Let  them,  representing  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  pray  over  the  sick  man, 
accompanying  that  prayer  with  the  symbolic  and  sacra- 
mental act  of  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord.  Then  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  (heat)  the 
sick  man,  and  the  Lord  shall  bring  him  up  out  of  Ids 
sickness ;  and  even  if  it  were  occasioned  by  some  sin, 
that  sin  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Such  is  the  simple  and 
undeniable  sense  of  the  Apostle,  arguing  for  the 
efficacy  of  prayer;  and  such  the  perversion  of  that 
sense  by  the  Cnurch  of  Rome.**  Not  that  we  should 
think  this  and  other  like  cases  are  wholly  intentional 
twistings  of  God's  word.    The  Latin  Bible  is  in  man/ 
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and  Praj/erfor,  eacJi  oUier, 


Chap.    V.    IS.      (16)  Confess  your   faults 

Mutual  conies-         ^    .  xi.^  j 

aion  of  faults.    ^^^  ^  another,  and  pray 


one      for      another,     that     ye      may 
be     healed.       The     effectual    fervent 


places  a  faulty — thon&fh  not  deliberately  unfaithful — 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek;  and  half  our 
differences  with  Rome  arise  from  such  misinterpreta- 
tions. Allowing  the  beginning  of  mischief  to  have 
been  oftentimes  a  wrong  transition,  religious  opinions 
engendered  from  it,  we  can  understand,  would  be  hardly 
cast  aside,  more  especially  when  advantageous  to  their 
possessors.  Little  by  little  the  change  of  doctrine 
drew  on,  and  most  probably  thus: — The  aim  of  the 
apostolic  anointing  was  bodily  recovery,  and  (again  we 

a  note  Bishop  Browne)  **  this  exactly  corresponds  with 
be  miraculous  cures  of  early  ages;  ...  so  long  as 
such  .  .  .  powers  remained  m  the  Church,  it  was 
reasonable  that  anointing  of  the  sick  should  be  re- 
tained.''  But  these  powers  ceased,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  after  awhile;  not  so,  however,  the  ceremony  to 
which  men's  minds  in  distress  had  been  accustomed. 
It  was  retained  in  affection  when  its  true  force  had 
de^rted.  But  since  no  outward  result  remained 
visible,  fervent  and  mystical  teachers  could  not  well 
avoid  searching  for  the  invisible ;  and  thus  the  area  of 
onerations  was  removed  from  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 
The  words  of  Holy  Scripture  would,  with  a  little 
straining,  bear  such  a  colourable  translation:  and  so 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  belief  now  current  in  a 
great  part  of  Christendom.  The  Greek  Church  still 
practices  unction,  but  rather  in  memory  of  a  venerate 
custom,  wherein  God's  mercy  was  aforetime  present; 
the  Latin,  unfortunately,  is  bound  by  its  Council  of 
Trent  {Sesaio  xiv.)  to  believe  **  extreme  unction  to  be  a 
sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ,  conferring  good,  re- 
mitting sins,  and  comforting  the  infirm."  Its  authorised 
manual  of  devotion — The  Crown  of  Jesus  (p.  710) — 
says,  "Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ-,  in  His 
tender  solicitude  for  those  whom  He  has  redeemed  by 
His  precious  blood,  has  been  pleased  to  institute  another 
sacrament,  to  help  us  at  that  most  important  hour  on 
which  eternity  depends — the  hour  of  death.  This 
sacrament  is  called  Extreme  Unction,  or  the  last 
anointing."  And  further  explains,  "  The  priest,  in 
administering  this  sacrament,  anoints  the  five  principal 
senses  of  the  body — the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the 
lips,  the  hands  and  the  feet^because  these  have  been 
employed  during  life  in  offending  God.  At  each 
anointing  he  pronounces  these  words :  *  May  the  Lord 
by  this  noly  anointing,  and  by  His  own  most  tender 
mercy,  paraon  thee  whatever  sin  thou  hast  committed, 
by  thy  sight,  hearing,'  &c.  .  .  .  "  Notwithstanding 
tliis  lamentable  departure  from  right  exegesis,  some 
divines  think  it  wise  and  well  to  reflect  how  far  with 
profit  the  ancient  ceremony  could  be  revived;  while 
others  would  rather  let  it  slumber  with  the  past. 
•*  WTien  miraculous  powers  ceased,  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  unction  should  cease  also."  Still  more  reason- 
able is  it  that  even  the  form  or  memorial,  however 
touching  and  beautiful,  should  be  abandoned,  rather 
tliaii  we  should  seem  by  it  to  be  at  one  with  the 
changed — ^alas !  the  false — teaching  of  that  Church  of 
man's  tradition,  Rome. 

(16)  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.— The 
meaning  attributed  to  the  words  of  this  verse  by  many 
devout  Catholics  cannot  be  established  either  fiom  the 
opinion  of  antiquity,  or  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Grook  text  acconling  to  modem  schools.  "  We  have," 
observes  ATord,  "  a  general  injunction  arising  out  of  a 
circumstance  necessarily  to  be  inferred  in  the  preceding 


example  (verses  14, 15).  There,  the  sin  would  of 
necessity  have  been  confessed  to  the  elders,  before  the 
prayer  of  faith  could  deal  with  it.  And  seeing  the 
blessed  consequences  in  that  case  '  generally,'  says  the 
Apostle,  in  all  similar  cases,  and  *  one  to  another  univer- 
sally, pursue  the  same  salutary  practice  of  confessing 
your  sms  ...  *  Confess  therefore  one  to  another — not 
only  to  the  elders  {presbyters)  in  the  case  supposed,  but 
to  one  another  generally — your  transgressions^  and 
pray  for  one  anotner  that  ye  may  be  healed,  in  case  of 
sic^ess,  as  above.  The  context  nere  forbids  any  wider 
meaning  .  .  .  and  it  might  appear  astonishing,  were  it 
not  notorious,  that  on  this  passage,  among  others,  is 
built  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tne  necessity  of  confessing 
sins  to  a  priest." 

Not  that  all  Roman  Catholic  divines,  indeed,  have 
thus  read  the  injunction.  Some  of  the  ablest  and 
greatest  have  admitted  "  that  we  cannot  certainly  affirm 
sacramental  confession  to  have  been  meant  or  spoken  of 
in  this  place  **  (Hooker).  How  then  did  the  gradual 
pen^ersion  take  hold  of  men's  minds?  The  most 
laborious  investigation  of  history  and  theology  will  alone 
answer  the  question  properly ;  and  here  only  a  brief 
resxime  is  possible.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
strictly  consonant  with  the  apostolic  charge,  open  con- 
fession was  the  custom  of  old.  Offenders  hastened  to 
some  minister  of  God,  and  in  words,  by  which  all 
present  in  the  congregation  might  take  notice  of  the 
fault,  declared  their  gmlt ;  convenient  remedies  were  as 
publicly  prescribed,  and  then  all  present  joined  in  prayer 
to  GU>a.  But  after  awhile,  for  many  ^tent  reasons, 
this  plain  talk  about  sins  was  rightfy  judged  to  be  a 
cause  of  mischief  to  the  young  ana  innocent;  and 
such  confessions  were  relegated  to  a  jjrivate  hearius^. 
The  change  was  in  most  ways  beneficial,  and  hardly 
sus^XMsted  of  being  a  st«p  in  a  completely  new  doctrine. 
It  needed  years— centuries,  in  fact — to  develop  into 
the  hard  system  of  compulsory  individual  bondage 
which  cost  Europe  untold  blood  and  treasure  to  break 
asunder.  A  salutary  practice  in  the  case  of  some  un- 
happy creatures,  weakened  by  their  vices  into  a  habit  of 
continual  sin.  was  scarcely  to  be  conceived  as  a  rule 
thrust  upon  all  the  Christian  world.  Yet  such  it  was, 
and  "  at  length  auricular  confession,  followed  by  abso- 
lution and  satisfaction,  was  elevated  to  the  full  dignity 
of  a  necessary  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  ana- 
thematises all  who  deny  it  to  be  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  ana  necessary 
to  salvation  (jure  divino) ;  or  who  say  that  the  method 
of  confessing  secretly  to  the  priest  alone  ...  is  alien 
to  Christ's  institution,  and  of  human  invention" 
(Harold  Browne).  Marvellous  perversity  of  acute 
brains  and  worthy  sentiment,  showing  only  how  steep 
is  the  way  of  error ;  and  how  for  Christian  as  for  Jew 
the  danger  of  tradition  is  perilous  indeed.  **  To  con- 
clude," in  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  we  everywhere  find 
the  use  of  confession,  especially  public,  allowed  of,  and 
commended  by  the  fatnors;  but  that  extreme  and 
rigorous  necessity  of  auricular  and  private  confession, 
which  is  at  this  day  so  mightily  upheld  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  find  not.  It  was  not  then  tlie  faith  and 
doctrine  of  Grod's  Church,  as  of  the  Papacy  at  this 
present — (1)  that  the  only  remedy  for  sin  after  baptism 
IS  sacramental  penitency ;  (2)  tliat  confession  in  secret 
is  an  essential  piurt  thereof ;  (3)  that  God  Himself  can- 
not now  forgive  sins  without  tlie  priest ;  (4)  that  because 
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2%«  Power  qf  Prayer. 


JAMES,  V. 


Conversion. 


prayer   of   a   righteous    man    availeth 
much. 

(^^>  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
passions  as  we  are,  and 
^^■"^^i  'of  ^^  P^-yed  eamestiy'  tlmt 
fervent  prayer;  it  might  not  ram:  and  it 
^^^P^«  ^'  rained  not  on  the  earth  by 
the  space  of  three  years 
and  six  months.  <^)  And  he  prayed 
again,    and    the     heaven    gave     rain. 


and 
fruit. 


the    earth    brought    forth    her 


(1®)  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from 
the  truth,  and  one  convert  chap.  v.  19, 20, 
1  Or. in ;kif prayer.;  him;  ^^^  Ict  him  know.  Of  conversiou: 
that  he  which  converteth  ^  of'S' 
the  sinner  from  the  error  ing  home  the 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  ^^^^ 
soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 


forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  priests  most  arise  from 
coiuession  in  the  offender,  therefore  to  confess  nnto 
him  is  a  matter  of  such  necessity  as,  being  not  either  in 
deed,  or,  at  the  least,  in  desire,  performed,  exclndeth 
utterly  from  all  pardon,  and  must  consequently  in 
Scripture  be  commanded  wheresoever  any  promise  of 
forgiveness  is  made.  No,  no;  these  opinions  have 
vonth  in  their  countenance.  Antiquity  knew  them  not; 
it  never  thought  nor  dreamed  of  them"  {E,  P.,  vL  iv.  14). 

"  As  for  private  confession,"  says  Jewel  in  his 
Apology,  **  abuses  and  errors  set  apart,  we  condemn  it 
not,  but  leave  it  at  liberty."  Such  must  be  the  teaching 
•of  any  Church  which,  in  the  epigram  of  Bishop  Ken, 
"  stands  distinguished  from  all  papal  and  puritim  inno- 
vations," resting  upon  God's  Word,  and  the  earliest, 
holiest,  simplest,  b^t  traditions  of  the  Apostles  of  His 
dear  Son.  And  if  an  ancient  custom  nas  become  a 
universal  practice  in  the  Latin  communion,  presumed 
to  be  of  sacramental  virtue,  scholars  will  tell  us  that 
the  notion  has  never  been  absent  altogether  from  any 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  that  in  some  shape 
or  form,  it  lives  in  most  of  those  societies  which  sprang 
into  existence  at  the  Reformation  largely  from  abhor- 
rence of  the  tyranny  and  misuse  of  confession. 

The  efEbctual  fervent  prayer  .  .  .—Better,  The 
prayer  of  a  riahieous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working. 
It  moves  the  hand  of  Fim  Who  moves  the  world. 

**  What  are  men  better  than  sheep,  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer— 
Both  for  themselves,  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  BO  the  whole  round  earth  is,  every  way. 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  000.*" 

In  Matt.  xiv.  2,  and  Mark  vi.  14,  we  read  of  John 
the  Baptist,  that  "  mighty  works  do  show  forth  them- 
selves in  him."  A  nearer  approach  to  the  sense  would 
be  "they  work" — energise,  if  we  might  coin  a  word; 
and  such  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  present  passage — 
the  prayer  of  the  lust,  pleading,  striving  fervently, 
hath  power  with  God,  even  like  Israel  of  old,  and  shall 
7)revail  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).  Some  divines  trace  a  literal 
force  in  the  passage,  finding  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Energumens  of  the  first  centuinr  (the  "  mediums "  of 
that  age),  who  were  possessed  by  demons;  that,  just 
as  these  unhappy  beings  strove  in  their  bondage, 
fio  equally — ^nay,  infinitely  more — should  Christians 
"  wrestle  with  the  Lord." 

(17)  Elias. — ^James  supplies  a  lacuna  in  the  story  of 
Elijah.  In  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  the  prophet  simply  and 
sternly  tells  Ahab  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  Further  on 
(1  Kings  xvii.  41—46)  "  there  is  a  sound  of  abundance 
of  rain."  In  our  Epistle  we  read  that  Elias  "  prayed 
earnestly " — literally, |>raycd in hispraver, a  Hebraistic 
form  of  emphasis  (see  margin).  He  asked  for  drought, 
and  it  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  so  that  '*  there  was 
a  sore  famine  in  Samaria."      He  prayed  once  more. 


and  *'  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  g^at  rain,"  and  thus  a^n  "  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man."  Yet  Elijah  was 
no  demi-god ;  we  even  learn  how  he  shrank  from  his 
prophet's  yoke,  and  lonpfed  to  die.  No  one  therefore 
may  despair  in  his  petitions  but  rather  let  his  "  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God; "  for  **  men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint "  (Luke  xviiL  1). 

It  rained  not  on  the  earth.— This  Orientalism 
need  not  be  a  snare  to  the  most  literal  of  readers.  The 
punishment,  because  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  fell  on  their 
own  kingdom,  and  not  the  whole  world.  In  a  similar 
hyperbole  Obadiah  told  Elijah,  concerning  this  very 
famine,  "  there  is  no  nation,  or  kingdom,  whither  my 
lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  "  (1  fings  xviii.  10). 

(19)  Brethren.— Ify  brethren,  it  rather  ought  to  be. 
The  last,  and,  to  some,  the  dearest  of  the  wise  Apostle's 
remarks,  is  tJiis  on  conversion;  and  it  fitly  closes  his 
loving  and  plain-speaking  Letter. 

If  any  of  you  do  err  .  .  .—Better  thus,  If  one 
of  you  he  led  away  from  the  truth,  and  one  .convert 
him.  It  is  not  the  wilful  error,  so  much  as  the  being 
seduced  by  others,  who  draw  the  unwary  from  their 
proper  course,  till  in  time  they  become  of  themselves 
"  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever  "  ( Jude,  verse  13).  As  the  leading 
away  was  an  act  prompted  by  the  devil,  so  the  bringing 
home  is  the  service  of  €rod,  and  each  will  have  its  fit 
reward.  The  sinner  is  riding,  as  it  were,  headlong  to 
destruction,  when  a  friend  kys  hold  upon  the  rein, 
and  literally  "converts"  him,  i.e.,  turns  him  round; 
but,  observe,  the  wanderer  is  still  far  from  home, 
and  many  a  weary  league  must  he  traverse,  even  with 
face  turned  and  kept  heavenward,  before  the  end  be 
neared. 

(20)  l^et  him  know.— Or,  as  it  rather  seems  to  be. 
Know  ye :  be  absolutely  sure  of  this,  in  a  knowledge 
better  than  all  the  Gnostic  and  Agnostic  learning  of 
the  day.  He  which  tumeth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death — the  means  thereto 
being  given  him  by  the  Saviour  of  all — and  shall  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  not,  of  course,  his  own,  but  those 
of  the  penitent,  brought  back  by  this  good  sen-ant  into 
the  fold.  So  is  it  possible  to  he  tk  feDow- worker  with 
Christ  (2  Cor.  vi.  1),  and  a  sharer  in  His  work  of  sal- 
vation, as,  in  another  sense,  we  too  vicariously  suffer 
for  the  sins  and  faults  of  others.  (Comp.  Col.  i.  24, 
and  Butler's  Analogy,  part  2,  chap,  v.) 

What  St.  James  was  in  word  that  also  was  he  in 
deed;  for  he  "prayed  fervently"  for  the  pardon  and 
conversion  of  those  who  killed  him.  "Hold,"  said 
some  of  the  by-standers,  when  the  martyr  sank  upon 
the  stones,  "  the  Just  is  praying  for  you  !  "  Stephen's  ^ 
prayer  won  Saul  for  the  infant  Church  :  it  can  hardly 
be  that  James's  last  breathings  of  pity  were  unanswered 
of  God. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE     FIRST     EPISTLE     GENERAL     OF 


PETER. 


I.  The  Author.— The  anthonhip  of  this  Epistle 
can  hardly  be  called  a  matter  of  qnestion.  If  it 
be  not  ^t.  Peter's  own,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  set  it  down  as  an  impudent  forgery.  It  claims 
directly,  and  in  the  simplest  form,  to  be  the  writing 
of  the  chief  Apostle  of  oar  Lord  (chap.  i.  1). 
The  author  asserts  himself  to  be  a  "witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ "  (chap.  v.  1),  and  ^et  does  it  so 
modestly  and  with  such  absence  of  detail  as  would  be 
inconceivable  in  a  forger  acquainted  with  St.  Peter's 
history.  The  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  style  of  the 
Letter  corresponds  with  the  character  of  St.  Peter  as 
we  find  it  recorded  in  history;  and  in  seyeral 
marked  points  not  only  the  doctrinal  statements, 
but  even  the  literary  style  and  turn  of  the  sentences, 
recalls  the  style  of  St.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  Acts. 
The  fact  that  the  Letter  was  written  in  Greek  (for 
the  adjectives  alone  are  sufficient  disproof  of  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original) 
is  no  olnection  to  the  Petrine  authorship.  Galilee  was 
a  half-Greek  country,  studded  with  Greek  cities ;  St. 
Peter's  brother  bore  a  Greek  name.  No  Galilean  of 
the  middle  classes  (to  which  St.  Peter  evidently  be- 
long^) could  have  been  i^orant  of  the  language; 
indeed,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Greek  was  as 
much  used  in  Galilee  as  Aramaic. 

It  seems  that  no  question  was  ever  entertained  imtil 
this  century  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  by  any  churcn,  or  by  any  mdividual,  whether 
orthodox  or  neretical.  The  Epistle  was,  indeed,  re- 
jected by  Marcion,  but  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  St.  Peter's.  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
books  whose  authority  had  never  been  disputed.  The 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Pet-er,  which,  even  if  not  genuine, 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  refers  back  to  it,  and  refers  to  it  expressly  as 
the  work  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing 
(pobably)  a.d.  95,  though  he  does  not  directly  quote 
from  it  with  marks  of  citation,  has  expressions  such  as 
'*  His  marvellous  Ught,"  and  several  others  lees  marked, 
which  seem  certainly  to  indicate  his  acquaintance  with 
it.  St.  Polycarp  (about  115  A.D.),  bishop  of  one  of  the 
churches  to  which  the  Epistle  was  adaressed,  within 
the  compass  of  one  short  letter  to  the  Philippians,  cites 
it  again  and  again — e.g,,  "  In  whom,  though  ye  never 
saw  Him,  ye  believe,  and  believing  ye  rejoice ; "  **  not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railinp;"  and 
many  other  passages.  St.  Polycarp's  friena  Papias 
(according  to  JSusebius)  made  use  of  this  Epistle  too,  and 
seems  to  have  made  special  comments  on  tne  connection 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mark.  Besides  traces  of  the 
use  of  it  to  be  found  in  Hermas,  Theophilus,  and  others, 
it  is  freely  quoted,  and  by  name,  by  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  all  subsequent  writers. 


In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  stronger  external 
evidence  in  its  favour.  M.  Benau,  to  take  one  example 
of  an  historical  critic  whose  theology  is  not  that  of  St. 
Peter,  writes :"  If ,  as  we  are  happy  to  believe,  this 
Epistle  is  really  Peter's,  it  does  nonour  to  his  good 
sense,  his  straightforwardness,  and  his  simplicity;" 
and  he  g^ves  many  good  reasons  for  his  belief. 

There  is  but  one  argument  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  which  any  weight  at  all  can  be 
assigned,  and  even  this  loses  ail  its  force  when  it  is  ex- 
amined. "As  for  the  eclectic  and  conciliatory  tendencies 
observed  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,"  writes  M.  Renan 
{AfUechrwt,  p.  ix.), "  they  constitute  no  objection  to  any 
but  those  wno,  like  Christian  Baur  and  his  disciples, 
imagine  the  difference  between  Peter  and  Paul  to  nave 
been  one  of  absolute  opposition.  Had  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  primitive  Christianity  been  as 
profound  as  is  thought  by  that  school,  the  recon- 
ciliation would  never  htLYQ  heen  made.  Peter  was  not 
an  obstinate  Jew  like  James."  Without  necessarily 
agreeing  in  this  description  of  James,  we  may  well 
accept  the  statement  that  St.  Peter  was  a  man  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  impressions,  and  (even  putting  out  of 
view  the  two  Epistles  in  our  Canon)  his  admiration,  and 
indeed  his  awe  of  St.  Paul  are  visible  to  any  reader  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Gkilatians.  No  writer 
reooffnises  them  more  frankly  than  M.  Benan  {Saint 
PatUf  pp.  85,  86).  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  very 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  Pauline  character  of  this  Epistle. 
It  contains  no  one  doctrine,  such  as  Justification  by 
Faith,  which  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  name  of 
St.  Bftul.  On  the  matter  of  the  free  admission  of 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  (which  indirectly  forms  a 
large  element  in  this  Epistle)  St.  Peter  had  made  up 
his  mind  long  years  before  he  came  much  under  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  x.  34;  xi.  17 ;  xv.  11).  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  special  reasons  why,  in 
this  Epistle,  all  St.  Peter's  sympathy  for  his  co- Apostle 
shoula  come  out.  He  was  using,  either  as  his  secretary 
or  as  his  letter-bearer — perhaps  in  both  capacities— that 
liberal-minded  Silas  (chap.  v.  12),  who,  after  being 
chosen  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  their  own  ex- 
ponent to  the  G^tiles  of  Antioch,  had  attached  himself 
to  St.  Paul,  accompanied  him  in  the  most  momentous 
of  his  missionary  travels,  and  had  {apparently)  devot«cl 
himself  to  the  eoification  and  extension  of  those  Asiatic 
churches  which  the  two  had  founded  together.  St. 
Mark,  too,  dear  to  St.  Peter  as  his  own  "  son "  in  the 
faith  (chap.  v.  13),  had  been  but  recently  again  (after 
early  misunderstandings)  a  chosen  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  and  was  probably  not  very  long  returned  from 
a  mission  on  which  that  Apostle  had  despatched  him 
into  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  10).  And,  moreover,  all  St. 
Peter's  chivalrous   nature   would   be  aroused  by  the 
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manner  in  wliich  the  churches  of  all  that  region,  or 
any  rate  the  Jewish  element  in  them,  were  beginning 
to  revolt  (as  at  Corinth  also)  against  their  founder  when 
his  back  was  turned. 

n.  The  Place,  Time,  and  Occasion  of  the 
Epistle. — The  place  from  which  the  Letter  was 
written  was,  we  may  say  without  any  hesitation, 
Rome.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  must  understand 
the  "Babylon"  of  chap.  v.  13  to  mean  the  Eastern 
Babylon;  and  it  is  neither  very  probable  in  itself 
that  St.  Peter  should  have  visited  that  city,  and  there 
have  been  met  by  St.  Silas  and  St.  Mark,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  a  tradition,  however  mea^e,  that 
he  ever  travelled  in  those  parts.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  it  not  for  the  abuse  made  of  the  fact  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Papacy,  no  one  would  ever  have  questioned 
the  universal  and  well-authenticated  tradition  which 
affirms  that  St.  Peter  was,  along  with  St.  Paul,  co-founder 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  subject  has  been, 
of  late  years,  sifted  to  the  bottom  by  various  Grerman 
and  other  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  in  re- 
peated articles  between  1872  and  1877  in  his  Zeitschrift. 
Though  every  conceivable  difference  may  be  found 
between  these  authors  respecting  the  dates  and  duration 
of  St.  Peter's  sojourn  at  Kome,  very  few  are  so  hardily 
sceptical  as  to  reject  altogether  evidence  as  strong, 
early,  and  wide,  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy.  This  fact  being  then  cert^n, 
the  only  question  is  whether  Eusebius  is  right — or  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  even  Papias,  whom  he 
appears  to  be  quoting— in  suggesting  that  *'  Babylon  " 
in  this  Epistle  meant  Kome.  * 

About  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Not  only  is 
Rome  so  styled  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  some  few  years 
later  in  the  Jewish  Sibyllhie  Oracles,  but  M.  Kenan 
quotes  passages  from  various  Rabbinical  writings 
where  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  Jews  delighted  in  substituting  symbolical  names 
and  epithets  even  in  plain  prose  speech  {e.g.,  Jerub- 
beshetk  for  Jerub-baal,  Haman  the  Agagite ;  St.  Peter 
himself,  if  the  Second  Epistle  be  his,  seems  to  do  the 
same  when  he  calls  Balaam  "the  son  of  Bosor  ") ;  and  the 
detestation  of  Rome,  natural  to  a  Jew  at  all  times,  and 
heightened  by  Christianity  when  once  the  persecution 
began,  found  vent  for  itseli  in  all  manner  of  names  culled 
from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Edom, 
as  well  as  Babylon. 

If,  then,  Rome  be  the  place  from  which  St.  Peter 
wrote,  how  can  we  find  approximately  the  time  ?  It  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  year  64,  for  two  reasons 
especially:  (1)  because  it  shows  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Epistle  (so-named)  to  the  Ephesians,t  the  date 


♦  The  words  occur  in  a  passage  describing  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  ends  thus,  "and  that  [St.  Peter] 
ratified  the  book  for  the  churches  to  study  (Clement,  in  the 
Bixth  of  his  Ilppotyposes,  has  put  the  story  in  our  hands,  and 
his  account  is  sub.stantiated  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis 
named  Papias),  and  that  Peter  mentions  Mark  in  his  former 
P'pistle,  which  also  they  say  that  ho  composed  at  Rome  itself, 
and  that  he  means  this  when  he  calls  the  city  in  a  figurative 
kind  of  way  *  Babylon,'  in  these  words.  The  co-cled  on^  in 
Babylon  grcctcth  you,  and  Mark  my  ao/i."— (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl. 
II.  XV.  2.) 

t  Compare  chap.i.  1,  2  with  Kph,  i.4  ;  chap i. 3  with  Eph.i.  3; 
chap,  i.4,  5  with  Eph.  i.  U,  18;  chap,  i.  12  with  Eph.  iii.  10; 
chap.  i.  14  with  Eph.  ii.  2,  3 ;  chap  ii.  5  with  Eph  ii.  20,  21.  22 ; 
chap.  ii.  18  with  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  cliap.  iii.  1  with  Eph.  v.  22;  chap, 
iii.  22  with  Eph.  i.  20,  21  j  chap.  iv.  3  with  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  and  other 
passagca  The  connection  with  Silvan  us,  and  with  Mark,  is 
Bufflcient  to  explain  St.  Peter's  close  familiarity  wit  ban  Epistle 
which  had  been  destined  (largely)  for  the  same  readers  as  his 
own.  His  deep  knowledge  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
(which   is   traceable   in    very   many  passages   is  a  strong 
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of  which  is  62  or  63 ;  (2)  because  direct  persecution  had 
broken  out  ac^ainst  the  Christians  as  Christians,  and 
this  did  not  ti^e  place  until  after  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
in  July,  64.  The  phenomena  of  the  letter  will  not  bear 
interpreting  by  the  theory  of  simple  disaffection,  how- 
ever deep  ana  spiteful,  of  the  populace  against  the 
Christians.  They  are  liable  at  any  moment,  even  away 
in  Asia,  to  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  for  their 
faith  in  the  law  courts  (chim.  iiL  15).  If  any  of  them 
is  proved  to  be  a  Christian,  he  will  very  likely  "suffer " 
— suffer  capital  punishment — ^for  that  crime  (chap.  ir. 
16).  The  whole  piece  is  burdened  with  persecution  of 
a  most  systematic  kind  on  every  side.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  side-question  which  causes  some  difficulty. 
St.  Paul  is  not  mentioned  as  ioining  in  the  salutation 
to  the  churches  which  he  had  f  ound^  Why  so  ?  No 
more  probable  conjecture  can  be  made  than  that,  shortly 
after  writing  his  JSpistles  to  the  Asiatic  Churches,  Si. 
Paul  was  tried  and  liberated,  and  made  that  journey 
into  the  far  West  on  which  he  had  long  set  his  heart, 
and  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  must  have  known 
well,  says  that  he  took.  By  this  journey  he  escaped 
death  in  the  outbreak  of  Nero's  persecution ;  and  St. 
Peter,  arriving  at  Bome  about  the  same  time,  finds  liim 
gone,  and  SiL^  and  Mark  just  coming  back  to  head- 
quarters from  their  work  in  Asia,  with  reports  of  divi- 
sion and  disorder  which  required  immediate  attention. 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  issues  this  circular  letter  which 
we  have  before  us. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  whether  the  Letter 
was  addressed  primarily  to  Jewish  or  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, or  to  both  indifferently.  Either  answer  is  beset 
with  difficulties,  but  the  question  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  the  Notes  on  the  chief  passages  (chap.  i.  1, 
U,  17, 18 ;  ii.  9,  10;  iv.  3,  et  al),  in  which  it  wUl  be 
seen  that  the  annotator  adheres  to  the  usually  received 
opinion  that  St.  Peter  keeps  to  his  original  intention  of 
going  to  the  circumcision  only.  The  pact  between  the 
Apostles  was,  indeed,  not  of  that  rigid  nature  which 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  writing  to  the 
Gentiles,  even  as  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Jews ;  still,  it  seems 
more  natural  on  the  whole  to  suppose  that  he  adhered 
to  the  pact.  The  letter  is  througnout  exactly  what  the 
author  describes  it  as  being  (chap.  v.  12).  He  "  exhorts 
and  testifies  that  this  is  God's  true  grace."  That  is,  he 
insists  upon  the  Jewish  Christians  recognising  fully  that 
St.  Paul's  gospel  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be  (chap.  i.  12, 
25),  and  euioHs  them  to  consequent  unibr  and  brotherly 
love.  The  presence  of  persecution  both  increases  the 
temptation  to  fall  away  and  also  heightens  the  hdnous- 
ness  of  such  desertion,  therefore  every  warning  and  eveiy 
encouragement  is  pointed  by  the  mention  of  sufferings 
and  of  the  reward  that  is  coming  when  Christ  returns. 
The  analysis  of  the  Letter,  which  is  somewhat  hard  to 
make,  may  be  seen  in  the  marginal  notes. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Notes,  the  writer  has  not 
only  had  tne  usual  printed  commentaries  and  books  of 
reference,  but  every  now  and  then  has  had  the  advantage 
of  manuscript  not^s  of  lectures  (such  as  will  scarcely 
be  heard  in  Cambridge  again)  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
lent  to  him  by  the  Chancellor  of  Truro  Cathedral. 


argument  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  *'  Babylon  "  with 
Rome.  There  are  some  indications  also  of  an  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  again  perhaps  through 
Silvanus.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  position  which 
St.  Peter  held  amidst  conflicting  parties,  that  the  document 
which,  next  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  EphesiansL 
has  most  influenced  this  Letter,  is  the  Epistle  of  St.  James ;  for 
instance,  compare  chap.  i.  6,  7  with  Jas.  i.  2,  3 ;  chap.  i.  24  with 
Jas.  I  10, 11 :  chap.  iv.  8  with  Jas.  v.  20 ;  chap.  v.  5-9  with  Jaa 
iv.  6—10 ;  et  al 
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CHAPTEE  L— (1)  Peter,  an  apostle 
Ciiap.  i.  1,  2.  of  Jesus  Christ,*  to 
The  salutation,  the    strangers    scattered* 


a  Mate  la  2. 
b  John 
1.  1. 


throughout    Pontus,    Galatia,    Cappa- 

docia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  <2)  elect  ac- 

■»* J '•«    cording   to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 


The  Salutation. — A  comparison  of  this  salutation 
inrith  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John  (Second 
And  Third  Epistles,  and  Bev.  L  4—6),  will  show  that 
it  is  not  dLstmctiyely  a  Pauline  form  of  beginning^  a 
letter,  but  one  common  to  all  the  early  Christians.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  letters  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  And  the  outburst  of  praise  immediately 
following  is  likewise  a  usual  type. 

(1)  Peter,  an  apostle.— The  authoritatiTe  tone  of 
this  Epistle  is  shown  at  the  outset.  The  writer  assumes 
his  full  titles ;  not  (as  in  the  Second  Epistle)  his  merely 
human  name  of  Simeon,  nor  his  humble  capacity  of 
**  servant,"  but  the  Bock-name  which  Christ  had  pven 
him,  and  the  official  dignity  of  an  "  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ " — I.e.,  one  charged  with  full  legatine  authority 
from  Christ  (John  xvii.  18 ;  xx.  21) — a  vicar  of  Christ 
to  the  Church,  and  not  only  a  representative  of  the 
Church  to  Grodwards.  Observe  also  that  while  St. 
Paul  constantly  adds  "  by  the  will  of  God,*'  or  some 
similar  phrase,  by  way  of  justifying  his  assumption 
of  the  title,  St.  I'eter  has  no  need  to  do  more  than 
mention  it ;  his  claim  was  never  questioned.  Again, 
though  St.  Silas  and  St.  Mark  are  with  him,  they 
4ire  not  associated  in  the  initial  greeting,  as  they  would 
probably  have  been  by  St.  Pam  (e.g.y  1  and  2  Thess. 
i  1).  "Apostle "  though  Silas  was  (see  1  Thess.  ii  6), 
^lud  "  faithful  brother  ''to  the  recipients  of  the  Letter 
{chap.  V.  12),  his  support  would  have  added  but  little 
weight  to  the  utterances  of  the  Bock- Apostle.  And 
vet,  with  all  this  quiet  assumption  of  digmty,  St.  Peter 
Knows  no  higher  title  to  bestow  on  himself  than  that 
which  he  held  in  common  with  the  other  eleven — **  an 
Apostle ; "  not  "  the  Apostle,"  nor  "  bishop  of  bishops," 
nor  (which  means  the  same  thing)  ''servant  of  servants." 

To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  .  .  . 
— Literally,  to  the  elect,  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  of 
Ponius.  The  persons  for  whom  the  Letter  is  destined 
are  very  clearly  specified.  In  John  vii.  35  we  have 
**  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,"  where  it  clearly 
means  "  those  of  the  dispersed  Jews  who  live  among 
the  Greeks,"  so  here  **  the  dispersion  of  Pontus, 
•or  *Mhe  Pontine  dispersion,"  will  mean  "those  of 
the  dispersed  Jews  who  live  in  Pontus.'*  In  Jas. 
i.  1  the  same  word  is  used,  and,  in  fact.,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  recognised  name  for  all  Jews  who  did 
not  live  in  Palestine.  The  word  rendered  by  "so- 
journers" means  people  who  are  resident  for  a  time 
among  strangers:  it  might,  for  instance,  describe 
English  people  who  have  taken  houses  in  Paris  without 
i>ecoming  naturalised ;  and,  as  it  is  here  in  so  dose  a 
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connection  with  geographical  words,  it  seems  forced 
to  interpret  it  metaphoricallv  (as  in  chap.  ii.  11). 
Palestine,  not  Heaven,  is  the  home  tacitly  contrasted ; 
Pontus,  not  earth,  is  the  place  of  sojourn.  This,  then, 
is  clear,  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  is  writing 
to  those  of  the  Circumcision.  The  addition  of  the  words 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ "  is  the  only  thing  which 
shows  that  they  are  Christian  Jews. 

Pontus,  Galatia  .  .  .—The  provinces  which 
between  them  make  up  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  what 
we  call  Asia  Minor,  are  named  in  no  order  that  can  be 
assigned  a  meaning,  or  that  indicates  the  quarter 
whence  the  Letter  was  written.  Possibly  the  circum- 
stances which  called  for  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  may 
have  been  most  striking  in  Pontus.  Notice  that  at 
any  rate  the  churches  of  Ghdatia  and  Asia  owed  their 
origin  to  8t  Paul,  Of  the  founding  of  the  rest  we 
know  nothing ;  perhaps  they  were  founded  by  St.  Silas : 
but  Jewish  settlers  from  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  had 
heard  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  on  the  Churches  birth- 
day (Acts  ii.  9).  A  few  years  later  and  Pliny  finds 
the  whole  upper  shore  of  Asia  Minor  overrun  and 
swallowed  up  by  Christians. 

(^)  £leot. — ^A  true  chosen  people.  This  word  marks 
them  off  hom  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  those 
parts.  It  is  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that 
they  were  elect  only  in  the  mass,  as  a  body.  The 
election  was  individual  and  personal.  God  selected 
these  particular  Hebrews  out  of  the  whole  number,  and 
made  them  Christians ;  but  what  He  elected  them  to  is 
abundantlv  shown  in  the  next  words.  For  all  their 
election  they  are  not  certain  of  salvation,  and  their 
title  of  "  elect "  implies  no  more  than  the  fact  that  Qod 
has  put  them  into  the  visible  d/huroh.  (See  Notes  on 
1  Thess.  i.  4,  and  2  Pet.  i.  10.) 

According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Gk>d.— 
The  origin  of  this  election,  the  aim,  and  the  means 
employMl  are  now  touched  upon,  and  connected  with 
the  three  Divine  Persons  respectively.  (1)  The  origin. 
Their  election  is  not  accidental,  nor  yet  something  done 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  an  afterUiought  of  God,  but 
"according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father" 
— i.e.,  in  execution  of  His  fore-arranged  scheme.  The 
word  implies  not  simply  a  perception  of  the  future, 
but  the  forming  of  a  decision,  (Comp.  the  same  word  in 
verse  20,  and  in  Bom.  viii  29;  xl  2.)  Though  the 
thouffht  is  common  also  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Pet«r  was 
famiUar  with  it  before  St.  PauFs  conversion.  (See  Acts 
ii.  23.)  (2)  The  means.  The  preconcerted  scheme  of 
Gk>d  embraced  not  only  the  choice  of  these  particular 
persons  for  a  blessing,  but  the  lines  on  which  the  choice 
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Praiaefor  tJ^e  Comfort 


I.   PETER,    I. 


of  the  GoBpeL 


the  Father,"  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,*  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ:*   Grace 
unto  you,  and  peace,  be  multiplied. 
W  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 


a  Rom.  8. 29 
d  2  Cor. 
Kph. 
b  2  Tliess.  2. 

1  Ur.  miuh. 
r  Mntt  38.28  ;Heli.. 
12.24. 
e  Tlta8aL.%7. 


*ii?8'l'  ^^  Jesus  Christ,'  which  ^^^ 
}\t  "1  according  to  his  abundant^  Praia 


i  3-12. 

i  mercy  hath  begotten  "us  gSL/Lil 
I  again  unto  a  lively  hope '  oomlorts  and 
I  by    the    resurrection     of  «^^^ 


was  to  work  itself  ont — "  in  a  conrse  of  sanctification 
by  the  Spirit."  The  words  and  the  thought  are 
identical  with  those  of  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  but  probably  so 
far  differ  in  exact  meaning  that  there  "  the  Spirit "  is 
the  spirit  sanctified,  here  it  is  the  Spirit  which  sancti- 
fies. (Gomp.  also  1  Thess.  iv,  7.)  We  see  that  even  the 
blessinff  of  **  obedience  and  sprinkling '' — ^much  more 
that  of  glory  hereafter — is  unattainabfo  except  in  the 
path  of  sanctification.  (3)  The  end.  That  to  which 
God  had  elected  them  was  not  in  the  first  instance  the 
participation  of  the  joys  of  the  post-resurrection  life, 
but  the  benefits  of  redemption  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
While  other  "sojourners  of  the  Pontine  dispersion'' 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  disobedience  which 
characterised  the  Jews,  and  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of 
membership  in  the  covenant  people,  these  had,  in 
accordance  with  Qod*s  plan,  been  admitted  to  "obe- 
dience*'— i,e,,  the  reception  of  the  gospel  facts  and 
precepts  (see  Note  on  2  Thess.  i.  8),  and  to  the — 

Sprinkling  of  the  blood.— This  important  phrase 
must  be  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  19,  and  xii.  24, 
which  passa^  were,  perhaps,  suggested  by  it,  unless, 
indeed,  the  idea  had  become  the  common  property  of 
the  Church  already.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  to  compare  with  it. .  As  the  people  themselves 
are  "sprinkled,"  and  not  their  houses,  the  reference 
cannot  be  to  the  Paschal  sprinkling  (Ex.  xii.  22],  but, 
as  in  Hebrews,  to  the  scene  under  Mount  Sinai  in 
Ex.  xxiv.  8,  where,  once  for  all,  the  old  covenant  was 
inaugurated  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  people.  It  was  to 
that  same  scene  that  our  Lord  referred  when  He  said 
of  the  Eucharistic  cup,  "  This  is  My  blood  of  the  new 
covenant."  Thus,  "  elect  unto  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,"  seems  to  mean  "  selected  for  aomission  into  the 
new  covenant  inaugurated  by  the  sprinkling  of  Christ's 
blood."  But  whereas  the  old  covenant  was  inaugu- 
rated by  sprinkling  the  people  collepHvely  and  once  for 
aU,  the  new  is  inaugurated  anew  and  anew  by  individual 
application;  so  tnat  the  Eucharistic  cup  was  not 
(according  to  the  Quaker  theory)  to  be  drunk  once 
for  all  bv  the  Apostles  then  present  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  subseauent  Church.  Neither  does 
this  inauguration  by  sprinicling  come  but  once  for  all 
in  the  lumvidnal's  lifetime,  but  as  often  as  the  covenant 
is  broken  by  his  sin  he  comes  to  renew  it  again. 
Doubtless  the  participation  of  the  Holy  Communion  is 
the  act  of  **  sprinkling  "  here  before  St.  Peter's  mind, 
it  being  the  one  act  which  betokens  membership  in 
the  new  covenant-people,  the  new  IsraeL  Of  course 
the  application  of  blood  in  both  covenants  rests  on  the 
notion  of  a  death-forfeit  being  remitted. 

Of  Jesus  Christ.— He  does  not  sav  "of  the  new 
testament,"  but  substitutes  the  name  of  the  Victim  in 
whose  blood  the  covenant  is  inaugurated — Jesus.  And 
who  is  this  Jesus  P  The  Christ !  The  Messiah  I  As 
thouffh  Israel  at  Sinai  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Moses.  What  a  contrast  between  the  other  Jews  of 
Pontus,  with  their  Messianic  expectations,  and  these 
"  elect  sojourners  "  sprinkled  with  MeasiMs  blood  ! 

Be  mnlUpliecL— This  occurs  again  only  in  2  Pet. 
i.  2 ;  Jude,  verse  2.  (OomjOL  Dan.  iv.  1.)  It  contains  an 
exhortation  to  progress.  There  are  iome  good  things 
of  which  we  cannot  have  too  much. 
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(3-12)    PaNBOTBIC      of     THB      GrOSPBIi     FBOM     A 

Hebbew  point  of  view. — ^The  Apostle  thanks 
God  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  fact  is 
a  regeneration  of  us,  and  a  pledge  of  future  gloiy,  in 
view  of  which  such  afflictions  as  beset  the  Afioatic- 
Hebrews  were  seen  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose  the  veiy  *'  salvation "  which  had  formed  the 
theme  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(3)  Blessed.— A  form  consecrated  to  Qod.  alone 
(e.g.,  Mark  xiv.  61;  Bom.  ix.  5;  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  a^ 
completelv  different  word  from  the  "blessed,"  or 
happy,  of  the  Beatitudes;  and  differing  from  the 
"  blessed"  of  the  Yirfirin  Mary  (Luke  i.  28,  42)  in  that 
this  form  implies  that  olessing  is  always  due  on  account 
of  something  inherent  in  the  person,  while  that  only 
implies  that  a  blessing  has  been  received.  The  idea 
of  blessing  God  (literally,  speaking  Sim  toeU,  Ps.. 
c.  3)  is,  of  course,  wholly  Hebrew. 

Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— No  longer  only  "  the 
Lord  €rod  of  Israel,"  as,  e.g.,  1  Chron.  xxix.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  68;  He  is  now  in  a  nearer,  tenderer  rela- 
tion to  these  members  of  the  new  covenant.  He  ia- 
the  Father  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  the  God  whom 
Jesus  adores  (John  xx.  17). 

Which  acoording  to  his  abundant  meroy.— 
This  is  the  reason  for  which  God  deserves  blessing 
from  us.  The  word  ''  according"  never  means  exactly 
the  same  as  "in"  or  ''by";  here  it  rather  shows  that 
the  particular  instance  was  in  keeping  with  what  might 
have  been  expected,  had  we  but  known,  from  the 
"much  pity"  which  God  must  have  felt  for  creatures, 
so  forlorn.  Our  regeneration  was  no  sudden  capri^ 
dous  favour. 

Hath  begotten  us  again.— Bather,  begai  ue 
aqain — ^the  historical  moment  being  here  g^ven  as  that 
ox  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  great  word,  which 
is  St.  Peter's  own,  being  only  found  again  in  verse  20, 
evidently  contains  the  whole  meaning  of  the  being 
"  bom  from  above  "  or  "  begotten  all  over  again "  of* 
John  iii.  3,  of  the  "fresh  creation"  of  2  Cor.  v.  17, 
GaL  vi.  15,  of  the  "  regeneration  "  of  Tit.  iii.  5,  of  the 
"begotten  of  God"  in  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  (to  a 
certain  extent)  of  the  "brought  He  us  forth"  of 
Jas.  i.  18.  It  seems  to  indicate  that,  if  it  takes 
effect,  it  makes  a  complete  change  not  only  in  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  man,  out  in  the  man  himself : 
such  a  change,  for  example,  as  would  pass  over  an 
animal  if  it  were  suddenly  to  receive  the  powers  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  no  metaphor  when  the  change 
from  the  natural  man  to  a  man  united  with  the  Incar- 
nate God  is  described  as  an  act  of  creation  parallel 
only  to  those  of  the  creation  of  matter  and  force 
(Gen.  i.  1,  2),  the  creation  of  life  (Gen.  i.  21),  and  the 
creation  of  humanity  (Gen.  i.  27),  for,  according  to 
St.  Peter's  teaching,  we  are  thus  actually  made  "  par* 
takers  of  the  divine  nature  "  (2  Pet.  i  4). 

Unto  a  lively  hope.— Or,  into  a  living  Aope. 
Before  this  regeneration  there  was  nothing  to  look 
forward  to — at  best  a  kind  of  dead-alive  surmise  that 
there  might  be  something  beyond  the  weary  world. 
But  as  the  animal  we  have  imagined  would  find  himself 
suddenly  new-begotten  into  a  state  in  which  he  was. 
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The  Inheritance 


I.   PETEE,  I. 


reserved  for  the  SairUe^ 


Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead/  W  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven*  for  you,^  (*^who  are  kept  by 
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the  power  of  God  through  faith  *" 
unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed'  in 
the  last  time.  <*^  Wherein  ye  greatly 
rejoice,'  though  now  for  a  season,  if 


coDSciouB  of  himself  and  of  €k)d,  so  v>e  found  our- 
selves new-begotten  into  a  state  of  definite  and  most 
energetic  expectation  of  whole  9<Bc%da  Boeeulonun — 
worlds  beyond  worlds — of  bliss  before  us. 

By  the  resurrection  of  Jesus^  Christ.— 
Mystically  speaking,  the  moment  of  our  emergence 
into  this  new  glow  of  expectation  was  that  when  the 
Messiah  Jesns,  who  had  been  cut  off,  emeroed  from 
amon^  the  dead.  Then  we  saw  it  all!  S;.  Peter, 
indeed,  is  sneaking,  so  far  as  himself  was  oonoemed, 
not  mystically,  but  literally,  as  his  history  before  and 
after  the  Resurrection  shows.  To  him,  and  to  the 
other  Apostles,  the  Resurrection  was  a  regeneration, 
and  they  became  new  beings.  To  subsequent  Christians 
preciselv  the  same  effect  tSkes  place  when  (suddenlv  or 
gradually)  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  acknowleoged 
and  its  significance  realised.  (See  what  St  Paul  says, 
Phil.  iii.  10.)  Yet  we  must  not  confine  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  the  effects  of  this  conscious  realisation. 
St.  Peter  is  viewing  the  transaction  theologically,  t.e., 
from  God's  point  of  view,  not  phenomenally,  from 
man's.  He  speaks  of  the  begetting,  not  of  the  being 
bom— of  the  Resurrection  itself,  not  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Resurrection.  To  God,  with  whom,  according 
to  St.  Peter,  time  does  not  exist  (2  Pet.  iii.  8),  there  is 
no  interval  between  His  begetting  of  Christ  again  from 
the  dead  (Acts  xiii.  33;  Itov.  L  5),  and  His  begetting 
of  us  again  thereby.  In  the  m^tery  of  our  union 
with  the  Incarnate  Word,  His  historical  resurrection 
did,  through  baptism,  in  some  ineffable  manner,  infuse 
into  us  the  gnoQ  which  makes  new  creatures  of  us. 
Archbishop  Leighton  savs  well,  "Not  only  is  it  (the 
Resurrection^  tb)  exemplar,  but  the  efficient  cause  of 
our  new  birtn."  (See  below,  dum.  iii  21,  and  Rom. 
vi.4.) 

(4)  To  an  inheritance.— This  is  structurally  parallel 
to  and  explanatory  of,  the  clause  "  into  a  living  hope.'' 
We  are,  as  the  saying  is,  bom  to  an  estate.  This 
notion  oif  an  **  inheritance,"  or  property,  that  we  have 
come  in  for,  is  particularly  Hebrew,  occurring  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pontine  dispersion 
had  lost  their  "  inheritance  "  in  Palestine,  but  there  is 
a  better  in  store  for  them. 

Incorruptible,  and  iindefllecU  and  that  fadeth 
not  away. — ^Exuberant  description  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  new  Canaan.  The  firat  epithet  contrasts  its 
imperishable  nature  (see  Rom.  i.  23;  2  11m.  i.  10) 
with  the  fleeting  tenure  of  the  earthlv  Canaan.  The 
second  speaks  of  its  freedom  from  pollutions  such  as 
desecrated  the  first  "Holy  Land."  Perhaps  it  may 
specially  mean  that  the  new  Holy  Land  will  never  m 
profaned  by  Gentile  incursions  and  tyrannies.  The 
third,  and  most  poetical  of  all  (which  is  only  found 
besides  in  Wisd.  vi.  12),  conveys  the  notion  of  the 
unchanging  beautv  of  that  land — ^no  winter  in  the  in- 
heritance to  which  the  Resurrection  brings  us  (Cant, 
ii.  11). 

Beseryed.— The  perfect  tense,  which  hath  been 
reserved  unto  yott,  t.c,  either  in  the  temporal  sense — 
"  kept  all  this  while  until  you  came,"  or  "  with  a  view 
to  you."  (Comp.  Heb.  xL  40.)  He  now  adds  explicitly 
that  it  is  no  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  possession. 

(*)  Who  are  kept.~This  explains  the  word  "you :  '* 
''those,  I  mean,  who  are  under  the  guardianship  of 
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God's  power."  Bengel  says,  "  As  the  inheritance  hath 
been  preserved,  so  are  the  heirs  g^uarded ;  neither  shall 
it  fail  them,  nor  they  it." 

Through  fistith.-^The  Apostle  is  fearful  lest  the- 
last  words  should  give  a  ftUse  assurance.  God  can 
guard  none  of  us,  in  spite  of  His  "power,"  unless 
there  be  a  corresponding  exertion  u^n  our  part — 
which  is  here  called  ''faith" — combining  the  notions 
of  staunch  fidelity  and  of  trustfulness  in  spite  of 
i^spearances.  It  is  through  such  trustful  fidehty  that 
we  are  g^uarded. 

Unto  salvation.— These  words  "unto"  arise  like 
point  beyond  point  in  the  endless  vista.  ''Begotten 
wUo  an  inhentance,  which  hath  been  reserved  unto 
you,  who  are  kept  safe  unto  a  deliverance."  This  sal- 
vation, spoken  of  again  in  verse  9,  must  not  be  taken 
in  the  bald  sense  of  salvation  from  damnation.  Indeed, 
the  thought  of  the  perdition  of  the  lost  does  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  passage.  The  salvation,  or  deliverance,, 
is  primarily  a  aeliverance  from  all  the  trials  and  per- 
secutions, struggles  and  temptations  of  this  life— an 
emergence  into  the  state  of  peace  and  rest,  as  we  can 
see  from  the  verses  that  follow. 

Beady  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.— How 
such  an  assurance  helps  to  form  the  very  "faith" 
through  which  the  treasure  is  secured !  That  perfect 
state  of  peace,  that  heavenly  inheritance,  is  not  some- 
thing to  DC  prepared  hereafter,  but  there  U  is.  If  only 
our  eyes  were  opened,  we  should  already  see  it.  It  is 
all  ready,  only  waiting  for  the  great  moment.  The 
tense  of  the  word  "revealed"  implies  the  suddenness 
of  the  unveiling.  It  will  be  but  the  work  of  an  instant 
to  put  aside  the  curtain  and  show  the  inheritance  which 
has  been  kept  hidden  so  long  behind  it.  This,  however, 
will  not  take  place  till  the  eSaei  period  (so  the  word  for 
'*  time  "  suggests ;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  6),  and  that  period 
will  be  the  last  of  the  world's  history.  For  such 
teaching  the  Hebrews  would  be  weU  prepared  by  the 
Old  Testament— for  instance,  comp.  Dan.  xii.  9, 13 — 
and  it  was  the  earliest  kind  of  teacning  culled  for  con- 
verta  out  of  the  "oracles  of  God'*  (Heb.  v.  12; 
vi.  2). 

(«)  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice.— "  His  scope,'^ 
says  Leighton,  "  is  to  stir  up  and  strengthen  spiritual 
joy  in  his  afflicted  brethren ;  and  therefore  having  set 
the  matter  of  it  before  them  in  the  preceding  verses» 
he  now  applies  it,  and  expressly  opposes  it  to  their 
distresses.  There  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  antecedent 
of  the  word  "  wherein."  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
to  be  "  in  the  last  time,"  and  the  thou|j^ht  would  then 
be  that  this  "  last  time,"  with  all  its  predicted  afflictions,, 
was  alreadv  begun,  and  that  the  Pontine  Hebrews  were 
fnlfillin^^  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  xxi.  28, 
and  "  rejoicing "  (the  word  is  one  of  enthusiastic  and 
demonstrative  joy)  in  the  near  approach  of  their  re- 
demption. This  makes  good  sense,  but  it  is  better 
to  see  the  antecedent  in  "  the  whole  complex  sense  of 
the  preceding  verses,  concerning  the  hope  of  glory.  In 
this  thing  ye  rejoice,  that  ye  are  begotten  again ;  that 
there  is  such  an  inheritance,  and  that  you  are  made 
heirs  of  it ;  that  it  is  kept  for  you,  and  you  for  it ;  that 
nothing  can  come  betwixt  you  and  it,  and  disappoint 
you  of  possessing  and  enjoying^it,  though  there  be 
many  deserts  and  mountains  and  seas  in  the  way,  yet 
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The  Trial  of  Faith. 


I.   PETER,  I. 


FaiUi,  in  Christ,  tJumgh  unseen. 


need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations  :  <^)  that  the  trial 
of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious 
than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,*  might  be  found  unto 
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praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ :  *  <®^  whom 
having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving, ^  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 


you  are  ascertained  that  you  shall  come  safe  thither/' 
(Leighton.) 

Though  now  for  a  season.— Literally,  after 
having  been  grieved  in  the  present  {if  it  miist  be  so)  far 
a  little  while  in  the  midst  of  manifold  temptations. 
^The  Apostle  takes  his  stand  at  the  moment  of  the  revela- 
tion and  looks  bach  npon  the  fast-passing  present  and 
its  griefs.  What  the  temptations  were  wo  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  word  "  manifold  "  shows  that  it  was  not  only 
one  type  of  temptation  under  which  all  lay  alike.  The 
chief  was  probably  the  nnldnd  attitude  of  Grentile 
neighbours  (chaps,  ii  12, 15;  iii.  14 — 17 ;  iv.  4,  12 — 19), 
which  was  the  most  searching  "  test  of  faith."  Iden- 
tical words  (in  the  Greek)  occur  in  Jas.  i.  2,  3,  so  as 
Almost  to  suggest  a  common  origin — ^possibly  to  be 
found  in  Rom.  v.  3. 

If  need  be. — Or,  if  U  must  be  so.  To  encourage 
them  to  bear  up  St.  Peter  throws  in  this  phrase,  so  as 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  have  to  suffer ; 
he  hopes  it  may  not  be  so.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 

(7)  That  the  trial  of  your  &ith.— This  depends 
grammatically  on  "  having  been  grieved."  The  purpose 
of  God*s  providence  in  sending  the  griefs  is  "  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  might  be  found  unto  praise."  The 
word  **  trial "  here  does  not  mean  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  passage  of  St.  James ;  in  that  passage  it  signifies 
the  active  testing  of  faith,  here  it  has  rather  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cognate  word  translated  "  assurance  "  in 
Rom.  V.  4,  "  proof"  in  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  PhiL  ii.  22,  i.e.,  the 
attested  worth,  the  genuine  character.  This  seems 
necessitated  by  the  comparison  of  the  trial  with  the 
gold  itself,  as  we  shall  see.  You  cannot  compare  an 
act  or  process  with  gold,  but  you  can  compare  "the 
genuine  character"  brought  out  by  the  process  properly 
enough.  Besides,  that  which  you  wish  to  "  praise  "  at 
Christ's  coming  is  not  the  process  by  which  the  faith 
was  proved,  but  the  worth  of  the  faith  itself.  "  Faith  " 
seems  to  mean  the  same  as  in  verse  5. 

Being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold.— 
There  is  no  reason,  or  indeed  any  grammatical  right, 
to  insert  the  "of."  It  should  be,  more  exceedingly 
valuable  than  gold.  He  does  not  say  "  your  faith  is 
more  valuable  than  gold,"  but  "  your  faith's  genuine- 
ness is  more  valuable  than  gold."  It  is  worth  anything 
to  establish  the  true  character  of  your  faith ;  it  woula 
be  a  most  serious  loss  to  leave  a  chance  of  an  imputa- 
tion upon  your  Christianity. 

That  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire. — Rather,  which  is  a  thing  thai  perisheth,  and  yet 
is  tried  through  fire.  The  argument  is  this.  Gold  is  a 
perishable  thmg,  and  comes  to  an  end  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  is  worn  away  with  handling  and  is  lost ; 
and  yet  men  take  great  pains  to  t<?st  it  and  show  that 
it  contains  no  dross,  and  do  so  by  means  of  fire.  How 
much  more  may  we  expect  a  fiery  trial  (chap.  iv.  12)  to 
test  the  character  of  our  belief  in  the  unseen  Christ, 
when  that  belief  is  never  to  come  to  an  end  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
13),  and  on  its  freedom  from  alloy  everything  depends ! 

Might  be  found. — That  is,  might  clearly  prove  to 
he.  The  time  will  come  when  the  gold  will  be  inspected, 
and  the  Judge,  and  all  the  spectators,  will  "  find  "  that 
the  testing  was  sufficient  and  the  character  satisfactory. 
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"  Pound   unto  prwse,"  or,  found  far  a  praise,  is  a 
Hebnusm,  meanm^  "  found  to  be  a  matter  of  praise." 
St.  Peter  is  fond  of  heaping  up  words  of  like  significa- 
tion.    (See  verse  4,  and  chap.  v.  10.)    "  Praise  "  is 
the  language  that  will  be  used  about  these  men's  faith 
"  honour,"  the  rank  in  which  they  will   be  placed 
"  glory,"  the  fervent  admiration  accorded  to  them 
the  three  words  correspond  to  the  regpions  of  word,  act, 
and  feeling. 

At  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.— Revelation 
would  have  been  better,  as  the  word  in  the  Greek  is 
the  same  as  in  verse  5.  This  gives  the  date  at  which 
the  trial  will  have  done  its  work :  it  is  the  same  as  the 
"  last  time  "  when  the  "  deliverance  "  will  be  revealed. 
Remember  that  all  through  the  afflictions  and  assaults 
the  men  are  "  being  guarded  bv  the  power  of  Grod." 
There  are  several  words  and  thoughts  in  this  whole 
passage  which  would  suggest  that  Dan.  xii.  was  before 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  more  or  less  consciously. 

(8)  Whom,  having  not  seen*— Said  in  contrast  to 
the  word  "  revelation  "  in  the  last  verse :  "  whom  you 
love  already,  though  He  is  not  yet  revealed,  so  that  you 
have  not  as  yet  seen  Him."  There  seems  to  be  a  land 
of  tender  pity  in  the  words,  as  spoken  by  one  who 
himself  haa  seen  so  abundantly  (Acts  iv.  20 ;  x.  41 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  16).  In  this  and  the  following  verse  we  return  again 
from  the  sorrow  to  the  joy,  and  to  the  true  cause  of 
that  joy,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  another  reading,  though  not  so  good 
either  in  sense  or  in  authority:  "whom,  wiuiout 
knouring  Him,  ye  love."  Bengel  remarks  that  this  is 
intended  for  a  paradox,  sight  and  knowledge  being  the 
usual  parents  of  love. 

Ye  love, — The  word  of  calm  and  divinely-given 
attachment,  in  fact  the  usual  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  which  Christ  used  in  questioning  the 
writer  (John  xx,  15),  not  the  word  of  warm  human 
friendship  with  which  St.  Peter  then  answered  Him, 

In  whom. — To  be  construed,  not  with  "  ye  rejoice," 
but  with  "believing."  The  participles  give  the  grounds 
of  the  rejoicing :  "  because  at  present  without  seeing 
ye  believe  in  Him  none  the  less,  therefore  ye  rejoice. 
The  word  "  rejoice "  takes  us  back  to  verse  6 :  **je 
greatly  rejoice,  I  repeat."  Notice,  again,  the  stress  hud 
on  faith :  we  have  already  had  it  three  times  mentioned. 
St.  Peter,  whose  own  faith  gained  him  his  name  and 
prerogative,  is,  at  least,  as  much  the  Apostle  of  faith 
as  St.  Paul  is,  though  his  conception  of  it,  perhaps, 
slightly  differs  from  St.  Paul's.  The  definition  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap  xi.  1) 
might  have  been,  perhaps  was,  drawn  from  a  study  of 
St.  Peter's  writings.  Our  present  verse  gives  us  the 
leading  thought  of  "  faith  "  as  it  appears  in  both  of 
these  works  addressed  to  Hebrews,  viz.,  its  being  the 
opposite  of  sight,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen," 
rather  than  as  the  opposite  of  works.  And  the  main 
object  of  both  these  Epistles  is  to  keep  the  Hebrews 
from  slipping  back  from  internal  to  external  religion, 
i.e.,  to  strengthen  faith.  (Corap.  Heb.  iii.  12.)  The 
Apostle  is  fiill  of  admiration  for  a  faith  which  (unlike 
his  own)  was  not  based  on  sight.  (See  John  xx.  29 — 
an  incident  which  may  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind.) 
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Unspeakable.— The  beautiful  Greek  word  (which 
means  ''  unable  to  find  expression  in  words  ")  seems  to 
have  been  coined  by  St.  Peter. 

Pull  of  glory.— Literally,  that  hath  been  alorified ; 
i.e.,  a  joy  that  has  reached  its  ideal  pitch,  and  feels  no 
further  sense  of  imperfection;  a  signification  of  the 
word  found,  for  instance,  in  Roul  viii.  30. 

(»)  Beoeiving  the  end  of  your  faith.— The  "end 
of  our  faith  "  means,  the  object  to  which  our  faith  is 
directed,  the  thing  we  believed  for.  And  "faith" 
catches  up  the  "  telieving "  of  last  verse,  so  that,  in 
reading,  tne  accent  of  the  sentence  falls  on  "  end,"  not 
on  '*  faith ;  '*  and  the  whole  clause  is  added  to  justify 
tlio  statement  that  we  rejoice  with  a  joy  which  has 
already  attained  its  full  perfection.  The  reason  is,  he 
says,  because  we  receive  alreadv,  in  the  present  life, 
thi*  object  of  all  this  trusting  without  sight ;  we  need 
not  wait  till  the  next  world  to  attain  our  glorification. 

The  salvation  of  your  souls.— It  mi^ht  be 
sun^l  J,  salvation  of  soule,  including  other  men's  besides 
our  own,  but  the  context  is  i^fainst  it,  and  the  absence  of 
articles  is  characteristic  of  St.  Peter.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  not  a  very  exalted  object  for  our  faith  to  work  to, 
the  deliverance,  or  safety,  of  our  own  souls.  And  yet 
our  Lord  fully  recognises  the  instinct  of  the  higher  self- 
preservation  as  that  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  must 
be  made  (Matt.  xvi.  25, 26).  He  could  give  His  own 
soul  a  ransom  for  many  (Matt.  xx.  28) ;  He  could  save 
others  and  not  Himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  42);  St.  Paul 
could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Chnst  for  his 
brethren's  sake,  "  that  they  mi^ht  be  saved  "  (Bom.  ix. 
3;  X.  1) ;  Moses  could  ask  to  be  "  blotted  out  of  the 
book  "  (Ex.  xxxiL  32) ;  and  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
in  seeking  our  own  welfare,  in  the  highest  sense,  we  are 
fulfilling  a  primal  law  of  our  being,  imposed  upon  us 
bv  the  Creator.  We  are  bound  to  make  that  our  first 
object,  if  it  were  only  to  Ratify  Him  who  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  hmi  that  dieth,  even  if  we 
could  possibly  divest  ourselves  of  all  "  selfish  "  interest 
in  the  matter. 

**  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  Ood  to  glonfy  ; 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  skj." 

The  Buddhist  longing  for  Nirvftna  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  healthy  spirit  of  Chris- 
tiani  tjr.  "  Salvation  *'  here  seems  to  have  widened  its 
meamng  since  verse  5 ;  while  there  the  main  thought  was 
final  deliverance  from  the  afflictions  of  life,  here  the 
salvation  is  said  to  be  received  iu  the  very  midst  of  all 
these  afflictions.  The  addition  of  the  word  "souls," 
appears  to  make  the  difference.  For  the  soul,  there  is 
'present  salvation,  because  persecutions,  <&c.,  do  not 
touch  it,  and  it  is  capable  of  the  roost  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  evils  of  sin  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  i.  69, 
71,  75;  Rom.  vi.  14;  vii.  24,  25.)  Salvation,  then,  is 
the  restoration  of  man  to  the  ideal  excellence  from 
which  he  was  fallen :  it  contains — here,  at  any  rate — ^no 
allusion  to  *'  damnation  "  as  an  opposite. 

<10)  Now  St.  Peter  brings  his  aoctrine  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  of  the  Dispersion,  by  showing 
them  how  scriptural  it  is.  Surely  they  will  not  "  draw 
back  **  (Heb.  x.  39),  but  believe  on  to  the  purchasing  of 
their  souls,  when  they  consider  that  all  the  prophets 
looked  forward  with  envy  to  the  prize  now  in  their  hands. 
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(10)  Of  which  salvation— The  "of"  stands  for 
"  concerning,"  "  with  regard  to  ";  and  the  salvation  which 
formed  the  subject  of  investigation  to  the  prophets  was 
the  present  deliverance  of  the  believing  soul  from  sin 
and  gloom,  as  well  as  the  salvation  yet  future.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  song  of  Zacharias  was 
in  St.  Peter's  mind  when  he  thus  wrote ;  the  theme  of 
that  song  is  precisely  the  glory  of  present  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  thereby : 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  .  .  .  who  hath  raised  up  a 
horn  of  salvation  for  us  .  .  .,  as  He  spake  by  the  mouth 
of  His  holy  prophets, — salvation  from  our  enemies  .  .  .,. 
that  we  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  Him  all  the  days;  and  thou  tooy 
little  child,  shalt  bo  called  a  prophet  ...  to  give  know- 
ledge of  salvation  unto  His  people.'* 

save  enquired  and  searched  diligently.— 
Bather,  did  inquire;  for  our  present  version  t«nds 
to  convey  the  notion  that  the  prophetic  writings  which 
we  now  possess  are  the  result  of  the  inquirv.  This 
would  be  wrong.  Calvin  rightly  says :  "  When  ne  statea 
that  the  prophets  inquired  and  examined,  this  refers 
not  to  their  writings  or  teaching,  but  to  the  private 
longing  with  which  each  was  fired.**  In  fact,  St.  Peter 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  writings  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
impelled  them  to  make  were  actually  the  text  on  which 
their  longings  were  the  comment :  they  endeavoured  to^ 
understand  what  they  themselves  had  written.  The 
two  Greek  words  give  a  much  more  lively  picture  than 
the  English,  of  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  search,  and 
of  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrated.  If  these  great 
prophets  took  such  pains  to  understand  our  present 
salvation,  we  ought  to  take  heed  not  to  "  let  it  slip." 
Precisely  the  same  argument  is  used  for  precisely  th& 
same  purpose  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xiii.  16,  17. 

Who  prophesied  of  the  grace.— This  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  prophetic  scriptures.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  bounty  of  Grod 
under  the  New ;  and  this  was  what  the  prophets  tried 
to  realise. 

The  grace  that  should  come  unto  you.— 
Perhaps  the  words  in  italics  might  be  with  advantage 
changed  into,  "  the  grace  in  reserve  for  you :  '*  the  word 
is  the  same  as  in  verse  4.  "  Grace  *'  here  seems  to 
mean  little  more  than  "  favour "  or  **  bounty,**  not  the 
ordinary  theological  sense.  The  "  favour  **  consists  in 
our  salvation. 

(11)  Searching. — This  further  explains  the  "  inquired 
and  searched  **  above ;  it  particularises  the  object  of 
the  inquiry.  They  knew  that  they  spoke  **  concerning 
a  salvation,'*  but  they  did  not  know  the  details.  The 
present  passage  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the 
whole  Isew  Testament  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
prophetic  inspiration.  Assuming  that  the  prophets  did 
not  speak  simply  of  their  own  numan  calculation,  but 
somehow  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  wo 
are  brought  to  face  the  Question,  how  far  their  utter- 
ances were  their  own,  and  how  far  suggested  to  them 
from  on  high.  The  doctrine  of  Mont^ism,  which  bas- 
net altogether  died  out  of  the  Church  yet,  asserts  that 
from  first  to  last  prophecy  is  superhuman ;  that  every 
word  and  letter  is  forced  upon  the  man  by  a  power  not 
his  own,  which  leaves  him  no  choice.  God,  and  God. 
alone,  is  responsible  for  every  syllable.  The  human 
will  and  intelligence  need  not  even  concur   in  the 
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message  they  deliver,  nor  even  be  conscions  that  they 
Are  delivering  it.  Thns  Montanos  makes  Gk)d  to  say 
through  him :  "  Lo,  man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  am  as  that 
which  strikes  the  chords  :  the  man  is  onconscions,  and 
I  alone  wake."  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  early 
opponents  of  Montanism  went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  the 
inspired  writers  had  a  clear  and  immediate  perception, 
A  complete  insight  into  the  mysteries  which  they  fore* 
told, — ^that  Isaiah,  for  instance,  saw,  as  plainly  as  we  do, 
Mary  and  Jesus  in  his  prophecy  of  mmanuel.  Our 
present  verses  show  a  doctrme  l>etween  the  two.  The 
prophets  find  themselves  impelled  to  say  words  which 
they  are  conscious  of  choosing  and  usmg,  but  which 
they  feel  to  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  themselves 
were  conscious  of  intending.  It  is  clear  to  them 
(verse  12)  that  what  they  meant  primarily  as  applying 
to  present  circumstances,  was  in  reality  being  overruled 
by  the  Spirit  to  apply  more  fully  to  the  future.  Bnt 
what  that  future  was  they  struggled,  and  half  in  vain, 
to  know.  We  may  apply  to  them  what  Keble  says  of 
the  Greek  poets  :— 

**  As  little  children  lisp,  and  tell  of  Heaven, 
So  thoughts  beyona  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were 
given." 

What,  or  what  manner  of  time.— If  this  be 
right,  it  must  mean,  '*  what  exact  or  approximate  date.*' 
But  the  simnlest  translation  would  be,  to  whom,  or  what 
period,  the  ^rit  of  Christ  in  them  was  pointing.  This 
would  give  new  significance  to  the  sentence.  They  were 
aware  ^t  they  were  speaking  of  a  Messiah ;  but  who 
the  man  should  be  who  woukI  hold  that  office,  or  at 
what  period  of  their  history  he  would  arise,  this  was 
what  they  longed  to  know.  They  foresaw  a  Christ, 
but  they  could  not  foresee  Jesus ;  they  could  give  to 
their  Gnrist  no  definite  position  in  future  history. 
(Gomp.  Matt.  xxH.  42 ;  Luke  iii.  15 ;  xxiiL  35 ;  Jolm 
iii.  28  ;  vU.  26,  41 ;  Acts  ii.  36,  and  often.) 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them.— 
They  are  conscious  of  a  power  within  them  which  is 
not  themselves,  **  moving  them.  And  this  power  is 
described  as  "the  Spirit  of  Christ."  Now,  observe 
that  a  change  has  come  over  St.  Peter's  way  of  speak- 
ing. Hitherto,  he  has  always  said,  "Jesus  Clmst," 
his  object  being  to  keep  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
these  Hebrews  the  truth  which  he  was  the  first  man  to 
enunciate,  viz.,"  Thou  art  the  Christ "  (Matt.  xvi.  16),  that 
Jesus  was  the  person  who  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  Messiah.  "Christ"  is  not  once  used  by  St. 
Peter  (as  it  is  often  by  St.  Paul)  as  a  proper  name :  it 
always  marks  the  office,  not  the  person.  Therefore  we 
may  not  prove  by  this  expression  two  doctrines,  how- 
ever true  they  may  be  in  themselves,  which  are 
commonly  sought  to  be  supported  by  it,  viz.,  the  pre- 
existence  of  our  liord,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  Him  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In  roite 
of  a  well-quoted  passage  in  Barnabas  (chap,  v.),  "  The 
prophets  had  the  gift  from  Him,  and  prophesied  of 
Him,'*  it  cannot  here  mean,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
them  by  our  Lord  Himself."  Besides,  it  is  theo- 
logically incorrect  to  say  that  Christ  as  the  Anointed 
had  any  pre-existence,  except  as  an  indefinite  hope 
in  the  mmds  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Son,  the  un- 
incamate  Word,  pre-existed,  but  it  is  Apollinarianism 
to  say  that  Jesus  had  any  existence  before  the  In- 
carnation,— still  more  Chnst,  since  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Incarnate  Word  became  "  Christ "  until 
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His  baptism.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  Si  Peter's 
doctrine  (Acts  x.  38).  "  The  Spirit  of  Messiah,"  then, 
at  any  rate  when  applied  to  the  ages  before  Christ 
came,  must  have  a  mfFerent  meaning.  Probably  not 
exactly  "  the  Spirit  that  was  to  anoint  and  be  in  the 
Messiah,"  but  rather,  "  the  Messiah-spirit "  or  "  the 
Messianic  spirit."  The  prophets  wondered  who  the 
man  was,  and  where  he  would  live,  to  whom  this 
Messianic  inspiration  which  they  felt  within  was 
pointing.  St.  Peter  himself,  we  repeat,  was  the  first 
person  who  fully  knew  the  answer. 

When  it  testified  beforehand.— A  much  mcyre 
solemn  word  in  the  original  than  it  looks  in  the 
English,  and  used  by  no  other  writer  than  St.  Peter. 
It  does  not  mean  simply,  "  when  it  hore  witness  before- 
hand;" but  "testifying"  means  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
to  mark  and  record  the  words  so  86oken :  "  when  with 
a  solemn  appeal  it  announced  beforehand."  Was  he 
not  thinking  of  the  awful  appeal  in  Dan.  xii.  7  ? 

The  sunerings  of  Chnst.— This  unduly  contracts 
the  fulness  of  the  Greek,  which  reads,  the  sufferings  for 
Christ  (just  as  we  had  before  "  the  grace  for  you  "),  i.e., 
"these  sufferings  in  reserve  for  Messiah."  The  Old 
Testament  passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  indicated  are  Isa.  liii.  and  (still  more)  Dan.  ix. 
24—26.  If  it  be  asked  how  St.  Peter  knew  that  tlie 
prophets  had  these  longings  and  doubts,  we  answer, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  probf3>le  guess,  but  the  result  of 
a  study  of  Daniel,  wno  records  again  and  again  the 
prophetic  agony  of  his  search  into  tiie  future.  Beware 
of  treating  the  title  "  Christ "  as  a  proper  name.  Eight 
out  of  the  ten  times  that  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  by 
itself,  i.e.y  without  "  Jesus "  or  "  the  Lord,"  it  is  in 
direct  connection  with  steering  (here,  and  in  chaps,  i. 
19 ;  ii  21 ;  iii  18 ;  iv.  1, 13,  14 ;  y.  1).  Conversely,  he 
never  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
is  to  say,  he  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  not  in  its  personal  but  its  official  aspect.  The 
strikhig  point  b  that  the  Messiah  should  have  suffered 
thus.  It  was  especially  necessa^  to  show  this  in  any 
effort  to  retain  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews.  Comp.  Luke 
xxiv.  26 — 1)6  (Peter  present) ;  Acte  iii  18  (Peter 
speaking) ;  xvii.  3  (to  Hebrews) ;  xxvi.  23.  And  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  the  insistence  in  St.  Peter's  history. 
The  very  same  day,  apparently,  when  he  had  announced 
his  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  he  took  Him  to 
task  for  speaking  of  sufferings  and  shame.  He  never 
could  forget  the  reprimand,  like  a  sword-cut,  which  he 
received.  The  whole  Epistle  may  be  said  to  be  an 
expansion  of  what  Jesus  said  in  answer  f  Matt,  xvi 
23^27).  Some  commentators  include  in  tnis  phrase 
of  "the  sufferings  in  reserve  for  Messiah/'  the 
thought  of  the  suf&rings  of  the  Church  as  well ;  but  it 
seems  far-fetched,  especially  when  we  see  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Christ."  Finally,  we  may  add, 
that  some  would  join  very  closely  together  the  words 
for  "  signify "  and  "  testifying  beforehand,"  which 
would  give  us  this  sense :  "  examining,  in  reserve  for 
whom,  or  for  what  period,  the  Spirit,  with  ite  solemn 
appeal  beforehand,  was  pointing  out  these  sufferings  in 
reserve  for  Messiah."  This  is  possible,  and  keeps 
the  same  sense,  but  it  unnecessarily  complicates  the 
sentence. 

And  the  glory  that  shotQd  follow.— Literally, 
a/nd  the  glories  afleir  them.  The  plural "  glories  "  corre- 
sponds to  the  plural "  safferings^'^the  one  as  multiform 
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that  should  follow.    <^)  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,*  «  »«».  i<»^  i*- 
but    unto    us  they  did    minister    the  |     *>-*^** 
things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
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you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  *  from  heaven ;  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into/ 


as  the  other ;  reenrrection,  ascension,  reassomption  of 
the  diyine  glory  (John  xvii.  5),  triumphs  of  Ghorch 
history,  restitution  of  all  things.  The  sufferings  and 
subsequent  glories  of  the  Christ  form,  of  course, 
together  the  whole  of  the  gospeL 

(12)  Unto  whom  it  was  roTealed.— As  verse  11 
expanded  and  expounded  the  words  **  inquired  and 
searched,'*  so  the  first  part  of  Terse  12  expounds  the 
words  "  prophesied  of  the  grace  in  reserve  for  you." 
^That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  here  spoken  of  is  not  a 
«pe<nal  revelation  sent  in  answer  U)  their  laborious 
musings,  but  rather  the  very  thing  which  occasioned 
them ;  the  perplexity  consisted  in  feeling  that  €h)d  had 
a  further  meaning  for  their  words.  And  the  exact 
limits  of  the  revelation  are  mentioned:  they  were 
shown  that  they  spoke  for  the  benefit  of  futurity,  and 
no  more !  What  a  "trial  of  faith !"  What  a  sublime 
disappointment!    (Heb.  xi.  40.) 

TJnto  U8.~Far  the  better  reading  is,  wdo  y<yu.  It 
is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  that  *'we," 
"  us,"  "  our,"  are  so  seldom  used  (in  the  best  text)  where 
they  mi^ht  have  been  expected.  Where  St.  Paul 
throws  m  his  own  sympathy,  and  puts  himself  on  a 
footing  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  St.  Peter  utters 
Lis  l(3ty  pastoral  from  above.  There  are  but  four 
places  in  the  Epistle  (chaps,  i.  3;  iL  24;  iii  18;  iv.  17) 
where  he  associates  himself  thus  with  his  brethren,  and 
•one  of  those  (chap.  iL  24)  is  reallv  a  quotation,  and 
one  (chap.  iii.  18)  at  best  a  very  doubtful  reading.  The 
same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  his  speech  (Acts 
XV.  7),  where  uie  right  reading  is  **  made  choice  among 
you," 

The  things. — In  the  original  simply  them ;  so  that 
a  semicolon  might  better  follow  than  a  comma,  and 
tohich  things  be  put  instead  of  "which."  The  most 
natural  thing  is  to  supjpose  that  the  pronoun  represents 
the  preceding  "  suffermgs  in  reserve  for  Messiah  and 
the  glories  after."  In  what  sense,  then,  could  the 
prophets  "  minister,"  either  to  themselves  or  to  us,  the 
suffering  and  gbries  of  Messiah  P  The  word  is  one 
which  signifies  a  servant  bringing  to  his  master  the 
things  which  he  needs — commonly  used  (e.^.,  John 
xiL  2)  of  serving  up  a  meal ;  and  the  prophets  are  said 
to  9€Tve  the  Messianic  sufferings  and  glories  to  us,  to 
wait  upon  us  with  them,  to  present  them  to  our  use  and 
study  and  comfort.  (Com^.  chap.  iv.  10.)  When  it 
savs,  however,  that  they  mimsterea  them  "  not  to  them- 
selves but  to  us,"  we  must  not  suppose  that  they 
derived  no  comfort  from  their  predictions  (see  John 
Tiii.  56) :  the  "not"  must  be  taken  in  Uie  same  sense 
as  in  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice "  (Matt. 
ix.13;. 

Which  are  now  reported  unto  you,— Bather, 
vahich  things  (i.e.,  the  gospel  story)  now  (in  contrast 
with  the  days  of  the  prophets)  were  (not  "  are  ")  openly 
declared  to  you  (in  all  their  detuls,  in  contrast  with  the 
dim  and  vague  way  in  which  they  were  seen  before). 
Such  is  the  force  of  this  compound  Greek  verb  in  John 
iv.  25;  Acts  xix,  18;  xx.  20,  27. 

By  them  that  have  preached.— More  correctly, 
through  ihose  who  preached;  the  difference  being 
that  »t  Peter  is  referring  to  the  firat  bearers  of  the 
gospel  to  those  parts,  not  to  all  who  from  that  time  to 
the  date  of  the  Letter  had  preached.    This  is  a  point 
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well  worth  noticing.  The  phrase  seems  to  show  that 
St.  Peter  himself  was  not  of  the  number.  Perhaps 
half  the  churches  which  received  the  Letter  looked  to  oi, 
Paul  as  their  founder.  (See  last  Note  on  verse  1.)  Here, 
then,  we  find  the  Rock- Apostle  authoritatively  setting 
his  seal  to  the  teaching  of  his  junior  colleague,  just 
as  he  does  in  the  Second  Epistle  (chap.  iii.  15).  It  seems 
to  imply  that  these  Jewish  Christians  were  beginning 
to  feet  a  reaction  from  St.  Paul's  evangelical  teaching; 
and  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  is  called  in  to 
enforce  what  the  Apostle  of  the  Uncircumcision  had 
taught.  The  revolt  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Asia 
from  evangelical  teaching  appears  again  at  a  still  later 

5eriod  (Bev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9).  It  was,  perhaps,  only  with 
ewish  Christians  that  such  an  apneal  irom  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Peter  would  be  made,  and  need  not  imply 
superiority  throughout  the  whole  Church.  St.  Peter's 
perfect  concurrence  with  St.  Paul  here  is  a  sufficient 
contradiction  to  the  Tubingen  theory  of  their  irrecon- 
cilable divergence— only  the  Tabingen  school  reject 
the  Epistle  on  the  ground  that  it  n^es  the  Apostles 
too  hiu*moniou8 ! 

With  the  Holy  GhoBt  sent  down  firom 
heaTOn.— The  magnificent  phrase  seems  meant  to 
contrast  the  full  effusion  of  the  Spirit  now,  with  His 
limited  worldng  in  the  prophets  (verse  11).  But  it 
contains  more  teaching  tnan  this.  The  tense  of  the 
participle  "  sent "  is  such  as  might  without  violence  be 
renderod  "  sent  once  and  for  ever,"  "  sent  in  a  moment." 
Now,  remember  that  almost  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
recipients  of  the  Letter  (see  last  Note  on  verse  1)  were 
eye-witnesses  of  His  being  "  sent "  to  St  Peter  and  the 
rest  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  St.  Peter,  then,  here 
claims  for  St.  Paul  (and  St.  Silas  perhaps)  the  very 
same  inspiration  with  which  himself  was  furnished. 
And  as  hero  he  claims  full  inspiration  for  St.  Paul's 
preaching,  so  he  does  afterwards  for  his  uniting 
(2  Pet.  iii  15). 

Which  things  the  angels.— The  "  wliich  things  " 
here  is  gprammatically  parallel  to  the  **  which  things  "  of 
the  last  sentence,  and  therefore  would  mean  "  the 
sufferings  of  Messiah  and  the  glories  after."  But 
logicaUv  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  verse 
10 :  "  l5o  I  say  that  t>rop^^  who  had  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption  on  their  lips,  yet  pored  in  vain  to  catch 
the  detailed  meaning  which  you  catch  P  Nay ;  angels  (not 
"  the  angels  "),  who  were  present  at  every  detail,  and 
bore  an  active  part  in  it  all  (see  Matt.  i.  20 ;  iv.  11 ;  xxviii. 
2;  Luke  i.  26^;  ii.  9;  xxii.  43;  John  I  S2\— angels, 
of  whom  He  *  was  seen '  (1  Tim.  iiL  16), — covet  now 
to  exchange  places  with  vou  that  they  may  gaze  into 
the  mystery."  The  word  which  has  here  shrunk  into 
our  word  "  to  look  into,''  means  really,  to  bend  aside 
to  see.  In  its  literal  sense  it  occurs  in  John  xx.  5, 11, 
and  in  Luke  xxiv.  12  (a  verse  not  found  in  the  best  text), 
of  people  standing  at  the  side  of  the  cave  so  as  not  to 
get  in  their  own  Tight,  and  stooping  sideways  to  peer 
m.  Metaphorically  it  is  used  in  Jas.  i.  25,  where  see 
Note.  It  seems  to  mean  a  strained  attention  to  some- 
thing which  has  caught  your  eve  somewhat  out  of  your 
usuiu  line  of  sight.  Here  then,  the  intention  is  to 
show  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  redemption,  not  only  than  prophets,  but 
also  than  angels;  and  they  covet  to  stoop  from  their 
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and  Sobriety^ 


Chap.  i.  13—25. 
Exhortation  to 
live  like  re- 
generate per- 
sons. 


(13)  YSTherefore  gird  up  the 
loins*  of  your  mind,  be 
sober, and  hope*  to  the  end^ 
for  the  grace '^  that  is  to  be 


a  Luke  12. 35. 
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I  Gr.  perfectly. 
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brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  ^^^  as  obedient  children^ 
not  fashioning''  yourselves  according  to- 
the  former  lusts'  in  your  ignorance  if 


own  point  of  view  to  ours.  And  whv  so  ?  Not  because 
of  the  inherent  mysterioosness  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  for  of  that  they  are  as  intelligent  as 
we,  or  more  so ;  but  because  they  are  incapable  of  fully 
understanding  hwnian  nature,  flesh  and  blood,  with  its 
temptations  and  pains,  its  need  of  a  Saviour.  In 
Francia's  great  picture,  the  two  angels  kneel  by  weeping 
Mary  and  dead  Christ  without  a  trace  of  griet  on  tbeir 
countenances.  The  Son  of  Grod  Himself  only  became 
capable  of  entering  into  our  infirmities  through  be- 
coming flesh,  and  experiencing  the  same  (Heb.  ii.  16, 
18 ;  iv.  15).  Several  passages  show  us  that  the  tragedy 
of  human  history  is  by  no  means  enacted  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  actors,  but  as  a  lesson  (possibly,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  pointed  out,  only  a  single  tllvLa- 
tration  out  of  many  in  one  lesson)  for  the  instruction 
of  unfallen  spirits  (1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16).  Our  present  passage  has  impressed  itself 
on  Christian  lyrics  as  much^erhaps,  as  any  in  the 
New  Testament.  Charles  Wesley  well  strikes  the 
meaning  in  many  of  his  poems :  as — 

*•  Ask  the  Father's  Wisdom  how. 
Him  that  did  the  means  ordain ; 
Angels  round  our  altars  bote 


To 


or  again — 


x>  search  it  out  in  vain ;' 


"  Anprels  inftxt  amazement 
Around  our  altars  hover. 
With  eager  gaze  adore  the  grace 
Of  our  Eternal  Lover." 


Though  very  possibly  the  divine  intention  of  the 
cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat  (Ex.  xxv.  20)  may  have 
been  to  symbolise  that  which  is  here  said,  yet  it  is  not 
to  bo  thought  that  St.  Peter  was  consciously  thinking 
of  the  symbol 

(13-25)  General  Application  op  the  fore- 
going.— This  salvation  being  so  magnificent,  the  Asiatic 
Hebrews  must  cling  to  it  tenaciously,  in  holiness, 
in  reverence  caused  by  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
it,  and  in  charity :  the  gospel  they  have  received  cannot 
be  improved  upon. 

(13)  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.— A 
metaphor  from  persons  gathering  up  the  flowing  Oriental 
dress  (which  had  been  let  down  for  repose),  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  energetic  action  (e.gr.,  1  Kings  xviii.  46,  for 
running;  Job  xxxviii.  3,  for  arguing).  Wliat  exact 
kind  of  action  St.  Peter  meant  them  here  to  prepare 
for  we  need  not  inquire.  A  "mind,"  rather  than 
**  soul "  or  "  heart,"  seems  to  bespeak  practical  intel- 
ligence. Thus  when  the  Gakdiansj  too,  be^n  to  fall 
from  evangelical  to  Judaic  religion  St.  raul  calls 
them  "  senseless  "  (Gal.  iii.  1). 

Be  sober.— Not  in  the  literal  sense,  but  with  the 
same  notion  of  alertness  as  in  "gird  up";  sobriety 
and  wakefulness  are  often  combined  (e.g.,  chap.  v.  8 ; 
1  Thess.  V.  6). 

Hope  to  the  end.— Literally,  hxype  perfectly,  or, 
thoroughly,  or,  with  completeness.  "  Indeed  this  hope," 
says  Leighton,  "  is  perfect  in  continuance,  it  is  a  hope 
unto  the  end,  because  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature.^*  Tne 
chief  thought,  however,  is  that  the  hope  should  not  be 
half-hearted,  dispirited.     St.  Peter  brings  us  back  to 
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what  he  be^^  with,  that  ours  is  a  living  hope.  The 
exhortation  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see,  for  instance, 
Heb.  iii.  6,  14 ;  vL  11),  and  for  the  same  reason — i.e.^ 
that  spiritual  sloth,  combined  with  fear  of  man,  was 
beginning  to  turn  these  Jewish  Christians  back  to  dead 
works.  "  Hope  on,"  in  these  passages,  is  tantamount 
to  "  remain  Cnristians." 

For  the  grace.— Not  exactly"  hope /or  the  grace," 
I.e.,  expect  confidently  that  it  will  come :  rather,  "  hope  . 
upon  tne  grace,"  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  5,  the  only  other  place 
wbere  the  same  construction  is  used,  ana  where  it  is 
rendered  "trusteth  in  God."  Here,  therefore,  it  is, 
"confidently  hope  (for  salvation,  glory,  &c.)  on  the 
strength  of  the  grace."  The  grace  is  the  same  as  in 
verse  10. 

That  is  to  be  brought.— "If  we  will  render  it 
strictly,  it  is,  That  is  a-hringing  to  you.  That  blessed- 
ness, that  consummation  of  grace,  the  saints  are 
hastening  forward  to,  walking  on  in  their  way,  where- 
soever  it  lies  indifferently,  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour, through  evil  report  and  good  report.  And  as 
they  are  hastening  to  it,  it  is  hastening  to  them  in  the 
course  of  time;  every  day  brings  it  nearer  to  them 
than  before;  and  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  the  way,  they  that  have  their  eye  and  their 
hopes  upon  it  shall  arrive  at  it,  and  it  shall  be 
brought  safe  to  their  hand;  all  the  malice  of  men 
and  devils  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  them  short  of  this 
gra>ce  that  is  a-hringing  to  them  against  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ "  (Leighton).  On  the  tense,  see  also 
Note  on  1  Thess.  i.  10.  Notice  also  that  it  is  now  the 
personal  Name,  not  the  official  title.  St.  Peter  is 
enforcing  the  gospel  as  we  know  it;  we  no  longer 
"  search  unto  whom  "  the  title  of  the  Messiah  belongs. 

(14)  As  obedient  children.— Literally,  as  children- 
of  o&ecJienoe— children,  i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  relationship, 
not  of  age.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  to  keep 
one  thought  underlying  many  digressions,  and  so  here, 
the  appeal  to  them  as  "  children "  is  based  on  the 
"begotten  again"  of  verse  3,  and  "inheritance"  of 
verse  4;  it  comes  up  again  in  verse  17,  "  the  Father" ; 
in  verse  22,  "  the  brethren  " ;  and  again  in  verse  23, "  be- 
gotten again."  The  usual  characteristic  of  Jews  in 
the  New  Testament  is  disobedience.  (See  Note  on 
2  Thess.  i.  8.)  The  "as"  means  "in  keeping  with 
your  character  of,"  just  as  we  say  in  common  Enghsh, 
"  Do  so  like  obedient  children." 

Not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to,— 
This  rare  verb  is  the  same  as  is  translated  "  be  not 
conformed,"  in  Rom  xii.  2,  from  which  some  think  it  is 
borrowed.  The  expression  is  a  little  confused,  the  lusts 
them^lves  being  spoken  of  as  a  model  not  to  be 
copied,  where  we  should  rather  have  expected  "not 
being  conformed  to  your  former  selves." 

The  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance— *.«., 
which  you  indulged  before  you  came  to  know  the 
gospel  truth — of  course  implying  also  that  \hQ  ignorance 
was  the  mother  of  the  lusts.  The  same  assumption 
is  made  here  which  we  shall  find  again  below  in  chap, 
ii.  9,  and  still  more  in  chap.  iv.  3,  that  the  recipients 
of  this  Letter  had  lived  in  ignorance  and  in  vice  up  to  & 
ceriain  point  of  their  lives.  And  it  is  contended,  with 
much    plausibility,  that  both    accusations    show    the 
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and  the  Fear  of  Ood, 


^^  but  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is 
holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation ;  <^*>  because  it  is  written,* 
Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy.  <*^^  And  if 
ye  call  on  the  Father/  who  without 
respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 


I  every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  your 
c  JUL  I. ».     I  sojourning  here  in  fear :  *  ^®J  forasmuch 
«Lev.ii.44:3utt.'  i^g  jQ  tnow  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  from  your  vain ''  conversation  re- 
ceived by  tradition  from  your  fathers; 


b  Lake  11.  S. 
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recipients  of  the  letter  to  be  of  Gentile  and  not  of 
Jewish  ori^.  It  is  troe  that  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  not 
usually  laid  to  the  charse  of  the  Jews,  as  they  are  of 
the  Gentiles.  (See,  for  instance,  1  Thess.  iv.  5 ;  Eph. 
iv.  17.)  It  is  idso  true  that  the  ignorance  with  which 
the  Jews  are  charged  (for  instance,  Acts  iii  17 ;  Bom. 
X.  3 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13)  has  quite  a  different  tendency  from 
this.  But  it  may  be  answered  that  such  details  are  of 
little  weight  in  comparison  with  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  first  verse,  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Letter;  also  that,  putting  out  of  sight 
expressions  of  St  Paul's  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
St.  Peter,  "ignorance"  is  surely  not  an  unnatural 
word  to  represent  the  contrast  between  the  state  of 
unregenerate  Jews  and  the  same  persons  when  they 
hare  attained  to  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  pro- 

Shets  or  of  angels;  that  eyen  Jews  were  men  of 
esh  and  blood,  and  therefore  not  exempt  from  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  from  which  mere  legalism  was 
quite  insufficient  to  protect  them  (see  Bom.  vii.  8, 
"  sin  through  the  commandment  wrought  in  me  every 
lust);  that  in  Heb.  y.  2,  and  ix.  7,  Jewish  people 
are  supposed  to  have  need  of  a  high  priest  to  bear 
with  and  atone  for  their  "ignorance"  and  "igno- 
rances ; "  that  the  same  writer  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  "  many  "  of  his  Hebrews  being  "  defiled  " 
through  fleshly  sin  (Heb.  xii.  15,  16),  and  deems  it 
necessary  to  urge  strongly  the  sanctions  of  marriage 

<i5)  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy. 
— More  correctly,  BtU  according  to  (or,  after,  t.c.,  in 
the  likeness  of :  see  Eph.  iy.  24,  "  after  God  ")  the  Holy 
One  who  called  you.  The  "calling"  is  mentioned 
because  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  upon  u&  Bengel 
notices  how  fond  St.  Peter  is  of  the  words  "call," 
"  calling."  (See  chaps.  iL  9,  21 ;  iii.  9 ;  v.  10 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  3, 10.)  The  "  call  "here  seems  to  mean  specially  the 
call  to  be  children  of  Qod. 

So  be  ye  holy.'^Perhaps  the  imperatiye  would 
come  out  stronger  thus,  Do  ye  also  snow  yourselves 
holy  in  every  part  of  your  conduct,  Leighton  says, 
"  rie  hath  severed  you  from  the  mass  of  the  profane 
world,  and  picked  you  out  to  be  jewels  for  Himself;  He 
hath  set  you  apart  for  this  end,  that  you  may  be  holy 
to  Him,  as  the  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  *  holiness' 
imports  '  setting  apart,'  or  fitting  for  a  peculiar  use ; 
be  not  then  untrue  to  His  design.  It  is  sacrilege  for 
you  to  dispose  of  yourselves  after  the  impure  manner 
of  the  world,  and  to  apply  yourself  to  any  profane  use, 
whom  Gk>d  hath  consecratea  to  Himself." 

(16)  Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy  .—The  better  read- 
ing here  is.  Ye  shall  be  holy;  it  is  still,  however,  a 
command,  not  a  promise— except  that  all  Gk>d's  com- 
mands are  promises.  The  command  comes  some  five 
or  six  times  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  addressed  not 
only  to  the  Levites,  but  to  all  the  people.  It  would, 
therefore,  apply  twice  over  to  the  recipients  of  this 
letter  by  virtue  of  their  twofold  consecration,  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  Israel. 

(17)  And  if. —The  "if"  casts  no  doubt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  serves  to  bring  out  the  necessary  logical  con- 
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nection  between  invoking   the  Father  —  and  such  a 
Father— and  fear.    (See  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  14.) 

Te  call  on  the  Father.— We  might  paraphrase 
by  "if  you  use  the  Lord's  Prayer."  (Kefer  again  to 
verses  3,  14.)  The  word  seems  not  only  to  mean  **  if 
you  appeal  to  the  Father,"  but  "  if  you  appeal  to  the 
Father  by  the  title  of  Father."  (Gomp.  Bom.  viii.  15; 
GaL  iv.  e.) 

Who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth.— 
This  "judgeth,"  or  decideth,  refers  not  only  to  the 
great  jud^ent  of  the  last  day,  but  is  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  word  "if  ye  call  upon  the  Father.'^ 
That  word  has  a  forensic  sense  (in  which  it  is  used  in 
Acts  XXV.  11)  of  lodging  an  appeal,  and  every  time  we 
lodge  our  appeal  to  the  Father  on  the  ^und  of  His 
Fauierhood,  He  decides  the  case,  but  decides  it  without 
favour— makes  no  allowance  to  our  wrong  doing  on  the 
ground  of  being  His  regenerate  children,  and  certainly 
none  on  the  ^und  of  being  of  the  Hebrew  race.  That 
this  last  notion  finds  pla^  here  we  may  see  from 
St.  Peter's  words  in  Acts  x.  34,  35.  He  decides 
"  according  to  every  man's  work  " — i.e.,  upon  the  in- 
dividual merits  of  the  case  before  Him.  The  man's 
"  work  "  (not  "  works  **)  embraces  all  his  conduct  in  the 
lump,  as  a  single  performance,  which  is  either  good 
on  tne  whole  or  bad  on  the  whole. 

Pass  the  time  ...  in  fear.— The  word  for 
"  pass  "  really  is  the  same  as  the  "  conversation  "  of 
verse  15,  and  is  intended  to  take  our  thought  back  to  it : 
"  As  obedient  children,  be  holy  in  every  part  of  your 
conduct ;  and  if  you  wish  for  favour  from  the  Father, 
see  that  that  conduct  is  characterised  by /ear."  "  This 
fear,"  says  Archbishop  Leiffhton,  *'is  not  cowardice 
(nor  superstition,  we  may  add) ;  it  drowns  all  lower 
fears,  and  begets  true  fortitude ;  the  righteous  dare  do 
anything  but  oftend  God.  Moses  was  ^Id  and  fearless 
in  dealmg  with  a  proud  and  wicked  kin^,  but  when 
Qod  appeared  he  said  (as  the  Apostle  informs  usX 
*  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake.' "  This  extract  well 
contrasts  with  the  meaning  which  some  would  appa- 
rently thrust  into  the  word  "  fear,"  as  though  it  meant 
that  the  position  of  the  Christians,  as  "  ahens "  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  world,  required  a  timid  attitude 
towards  man.  The  "  fear  "  of  the  Fathei*  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself. 

Your  sojourning.— See  on  verse  1,  "  strangers." 
Because  the  word  is  metaphorical  here  and  in  chap, 
ii.  11,  is  no  reason  why  the  similar  word  should  be 
so  there,  in  auite  a  different  context.  The  expression 
here  sets  a  limit  for  the  discipline  of  fear,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggests  a  reason  for  it — children  though 
they  are,  they  are  not  yet  entered  on  their  "  inheritance  " 
(verse  4),  and  have  to  secure  it. 

(18)  Forasmuch  as  ye  know.  — This  correctly 
paraphrases  the  simple  original  knowina.  Security, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  the  fear  of  the  Father,  is 
incompatible  witn  knowing  by  whose  and  what  anguish 
alone  the  inheritance  could  be  purchased  for  us. 

Corruptible  things.— St.  Peter's  contempt  for 
"sUver  and  gold"  is  shown  early  in  his  history  (Acts 
iii.  6 ;  oomp.  chap.  iii.  4).    Gk>ld  and  silver  wiU  come 
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(^)  but    with    the    precious    blood    of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb*  vdthout  blemish 


a  In.  8S.  7 ;  John 
;    1.39;  Bev.5.e. 


and  without  spot :    <^)  who  verily  was 
foreordained  before  the  foundation   of 


to  an  end  with  everything  else  that  is  material 
Observe  that,  by  contrast,  the  "  blood  of  Christ "  is 
implied  to  be  not  cormptible ;  and  that,  not  because 
of  the  miraculous  inoorruption  of  Jesus  Christ's  flesh, 
but  because  the  **  blood  of  Christ  '*  of  which  the 
Apostle  here  speaks  is  not  material.  The  natural 
blood  of  Jesus  was  only  the  sign  and  sacrament  of  that 
by  which  He  truly  and  inwardly  redeemed  the  world. 
(See  Isa.  liii.  12,  "He  poured  out  Hia  soul  unto  death," 
and  Heb.  x.  9, 10.) 

Bedeemed  .  .  firom  your  Tain  conver- 
sation.—We  have  to  notice  (1)  what  the  "redemption" 
means,  and  (2)  what  the  readers  were  redeemed  from. 
Now  (1)  the  word  "redeem"  is  the  same  which  is  used 
in  Luke  xxiv.  21  (**  We  used  to  hope  that  He  was  the 
person  destined  to  redeem  Israel "),  and  in  Titus  ii.  14 
{**  Gave  Himself  for  us,  tliat  He  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity"),  and  nowhere  else.  The  substantive 
appears  in  LnJce  i.  68 ;  ii.  38 ;  Heb.  ix.  12,  to  represent 
the  action  of  redeeming ;  and  in  Acts  vii.  35,  of  Moses, 
to  represent  the  person  who  effects  such  a  redemption. 
Properly  it  means  to  ransom  a  person,  to  get  them  out 
of  slavery  or  captivity  by  paving  a  ransom  (Matt. 
XX.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45 ;  comp.  1  l?im.  ii.  6).  The  notion 
of  an  actual  ransom  paid,  however,  was  apt  to  slip  away, 
as  in  the  case  of  Moses  just  quoted,  who  certainly  gave 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  equivalent  to  Pharaoh  for 
the  loss  of  his  serfs.  So  that  here,  as  in  all  passages 
relating  to  the  Atonement,  we  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  press  the  metaphor,  or  to  consider  it  as  more  than  a 
metaphor.  The  leading  notion  here  is  not  that  of 
paying  an  equivalent,  but  to  call  closer  attention  to  the 
state  in  which  the  readers  were  before.  It  was  a 
servitude  like  that  of  Egypt,  or  a  captivity  like  that  of 
Babylon,  from  which  they  needed  a  "ransomer"  like 
Moses  or  ZernbbabeL  What  then  was  that  condition? 
(2)  St.  Peter  describes  it  as  a  "vain  conversation 
traditional  from  the  fathers."  The  word  "conversa- 
tion "  again  catches  up  verses  15,  17,  "  be  holy  in  your 
conduct;  let  it  be  a  conduct  of  fear;  for  your  old 
vain  conduct  needed  a  terrible  ransom  before  you  could 
be  set  at  libertv  from  it."  The  question  is,  whether 
a  Grentile  or  «fewish  mode  of  life  is  intended.  If  it 
meant  merely  as  regards  religious  worship,  it  would 
suit  either  way,  for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Koman  state 
**  religion  "  tliat  it  should  be  the  same  from  generation 
to  generation.  (See  Acts  xxiv.  14.)  But  "  conversation  " 
or  "  manner  of  life  "  is  far  too  wide  a  word  to  be  thus 
limited,  and  at  the  same  time  the  word  "tradition" 
implies  (in  the  New  Testament)  something  sedulously 
taught,  purposely  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  an 
heinoom,  so  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  careless, 
sensual  Hfe  of  Grentiles,  learned  by  example  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Jews  "  tradition "  entered 
into  the  minutest  detail  of  daily  life  or  "  conversation." 
(See  Mark  vii.  3,  4 — ^the  Petrine  Gospel.)  It  was  a 
matter  of  serious  "tradition"  how  a  cup  was  to  be 
washed.  "  Vain  "  (i.e.,  frivolous)  seems  not  an  un- 
natural epithet  to  apply  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  especially 
to  one  who  had  neard  Mark  vii.  7.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Letter  were  certainly  Jews 
by  birth.  But  would  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision, 
the  supposed  head  of  the  legal  party  in  the  Church, 
dare  to  call  Judaism  a  "vain  conversation,"  to  stig- 
matise it  (the  single  compound  adjective  in  the  Greek 
has  a  contemptuous  ring)  as  "  imposed  by  tradition 
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of  the  fathers,"  and  to  imply  that  it  was  like  an 
Egyptian  bondage?  We  have  only  to  turn  to  Acta 
XV.  10,  and  we  nnd  him  uttering  precisely  the  same 
sentiments,  and  calling  Judaism  a  slavish  "yoke," 
which  was  not  only  so  Md  for  Gentiles  that  to  impose 
it  upon  them  was  to  tempt  God,  but  also  was  secretlj 
or  openly  felt  intolerable  by  himself,  by  aU  the  Jewn 
there  present,  and  even  by  the  fathers  who  had  imposed 
ii  Judaism  itself,  then,  in  the  form  it  had  then 
assumed,  was  one  of  the  foes  and  oppressors  from 
which  Christ  came  to  "ransom"  and  "save"  His 
people.  (See  Notes  on  verses  9,  10,  and  comp.  Acta 
xiii.  39.) 

(i»)  With  the  precious  blood  of  Ohriat.— 
"Precious"  means,  not  "much  prized  by  us,"  but 
costly,  precious  in  itself;  opposed  to  the  perishableness 
of  ^ola  and  silver.  Notice  that  it  is  not  "  Jesus,"  but 
"Christ,"  t.e.,  the  Messiah.  No  price  short  of  the 
"  blood,"  t.6.,  the  death,  of  the  Messiah  could  free  the 
Jews  from  the  thraldom  of  their  "  vain  conversation.'* 
(Comp.  verse  2  and  Note.)  How  Christ's  death  freed 
them  from  it  is  not  explained  here ;  but  we  may  give 
a  twofold  explanation,  as  we  did  of  His  resurrection 
bein^  our  regeneration,  in  verse  3.  Historically  it  did 
so,  because  when  they  came  to  realise  that  their 
Messiah  could  only  reach  EQs  glories  through  suffering 
it  gave  them  a  new  insight  into  the  whole  meaning  <3 
the  svstem  under  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  It 
did  also,  however,  doubtless,  in  a  more  mysterious  way, 
such  as  we  cannot  imac^ine,  procure  in  Grod's  sight  their 
emancipation;  and  the  following  verses  show  that 
again  St.  Peter  is  thinking  more  of  the  theological 
than  of  the  phenomenal  side  of  the  occurrence. 

As  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot. — We  might  roughly  paraphrase  it  by,  "  as  of  a 
sacrificial  victim,  to  the  sufficiency  of  whose  offering 
no  exception  can  be  taken."  The  word  "  as  "  shows 
that  in  St.  Peter's  mind  the  notion  of  a  "  sacrifice," 
in  reference  te  the  atenement,  was  only  a  simile,  or 
metaphor,  just  as  it  was  with  tiie  notion  of  "  ransom." 
Once  more  observe  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
effect  a  redemption  which  for  the  readers  had  already 
taken  place.  (Comp.  Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  primary- 
thought  in  mentioning  a  "  lamb  "  is,  of  course,  that  of 
sacrifice ;  but  when  we  come  te  consider  why  that  par- 
ticular sacrificial  animal  was  named  rather  tlian  anotliery 
it  is,  no  doubt,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the 
whiteness,  the  helplessness,  the  youth,  the  innocence, 
and  patience,  which  make  it  a  natural  symbol  of  our 
Lord.  (Comp.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  6,  ed.  3.)  The  second 
reason  is  te  be  found  in  St.  Peter's  own  life.  The  first 
thing  that  we  know  in  his  histeiy  was  a  putting 
together  of  those  two  words — Messiah,  and  the  Lamb 
(John  I  36,  40,  41).  Neither  he  nor  St.  John  (see 
Rev.  V.  6,  et  al.)  ever  forgot  that  cry  of  the  Baptist. 
They,  no  doubt,  understock  that  cry  to  refer,  not  pri- 
marily to  the  Paschal,  or  any  other  sacrifice,  but  to 
Isa.  mi.  7,  and  perhaps  te  Gen.  xxii.  8.  A  word  in  the 
next  verse  will  make  it  clearer  that  St.  Peter  really  had 
the  Baptist  consciously  before  his  mind  when  he  thus 
wrote. 

(20)  Who  verily  was  foreordained.— There  is  a 
sharp  contrast  intended  between  the  two  clauses  of 
this  verse,  and  in  the  Greek  the  tenses  are  different. 
"  Who  had  been  foreknovmt  indeed,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  but  for  your  benefit  tww  {only) 
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leada  us  to  belief  in  Ood. 


the  world,*  but  -was  manifest  •  in  the^e  •fj.*^*-''' 
last  times  for  you,  <^)  who  by  him  do  tJahiiai. 
believe  in  God,  that  raised  him  up  from 
the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory;    that 


your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in 
Grod.  <22)  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your 
souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through 
the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 


pointed  otU  at  the  end  of  the  times."  St.  Peter  is 
retuming  once  more  to  the  mat  arvoment  of  verses 
10 — 12,  "  Do  not  treat  your  ware  in  Uie  Rospel  libera- 
tion as  if  it  were,  at  best,  a  piece  of  ^ood  luck,  and  so 
learn  to  despise  it.  Neither  think  of  it  as  if  Paul  and 
Silvanus  were  preachine  to  you  a  novel  invention  at 
•discord  with  the  roirit  of  the  old  covenant,  under  which 
you  were  bred.  God  knew  from  all  eternity  who  was 
to  be  His  Messiah  and  His  Lamb,  but  for  vour  sakee 
the  particular  and  personal  declaration  of  Him  was 
reserved  till  now.  For  you  has  been  kept  the  revelation 
of  a  secret  which  underlay  the  whole  Old  Testament 
system.'*  The  gprammatical  antecedent  of  the  relative 
'♦who  verily"  is  not  "lamb,"  but  **  Christ;"  and  the 
word  for  **  foreordained  "  is,  literally,  forehnovm,  only 
as  in  verse  2  (see  Note),  with  the  additional  notion  of 
eoming  to  a  decision.  We  see  that  St.  Peter's  doctrine 
lias  not  changed  since  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ai.  23).  The  foreknowle£pe  (as  that  passage  would 
«how)  includes  not  only  uie  knowledge  and  decision 
ihat  Jesus  should  be  the  Christ,  but  that  the  Christ's 
lustory  should  be  what  it  was ;  and  this  seems  to  in- 
volve not  only  the  doctrine  that  the  Incarnation  was  no 
mere  episode,  consequent  upon  the  Fall  of  man,  but  also 
the  doctrine  that,  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world," 
Ood  had  foreknown,  and  predecided  to  allow,  the  Fall 
itself.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  involved  in 
Bev.  xxii.  8,  but  only  indirectly,  because  there  the  words 
**  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  are  to  be  attached, 
not  to  the  word  "  slain,"  but  to  the  word  "  written." 

Was  manifest.— Better,  was  manifested,  t.e.,  un- 
ambiguously shown,  pointed  out.  The  context  shows 
that  it  does  not  simply  mean  the  visible  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  among  men,  as  in  I  Tua.  iii.  16; 
I  John  iii.  5 ;  but  that  the  Messiah  and  Lamb  of  Qod 
was  pointed  out  as  being  identical  with  the  Man  Jesus. 
And  this  was  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  say  of 
the  particular  Person  whom  he  saw  waikmg  by  Jordan, 
"Behold  the  Lamb."  So  Si  John  Baptist  himself 
described  his  mission:  "The  whole  purpose  of  my 
coming  was  that  He  might  be  manifested,  singled  out 
and  shown  to  Israel,"  as  the  Person  round  whom  all 
their  Messianic  hopes  were  gathered  (John  i.  31). 

In  these  last  times — %,e„  not  merely  "in  modem 
times,"  "lately,"  but  "at  the  end  oif  the  times," 
showing  St.  Peter's  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
Was  not  far  distant.  (Comp.  once  more  Dan.  xii.  4,  9, 
Id.)  Almost  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  Heb. 
12;  2Pet.  iii.  3. 

(21)  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  Gkxl.— The 
sentence  is  joined  on  to  the  foregoing  verse  just  as  in 
verse  5,  "Who  are  kept."  The  "who"  might  be 
rendered  bv  "and  your'  and  the  clause  adds  a  kind 
of  proof  of  the  f oreg^oing  statement,  drawn  from  the 
result  of  God's  manifestation  of  Christ  to  them.  "  This 
Christian  doctrine  is  no  innovation,  nothing  to  lead 
you  awav  from  the  Qod  of  our  fathers.  That  same 
God  had  had  the  scheme  in  Hb  thoughts  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  in  that  same  6k>d  that  you  have 
been  led  thereby  to  believe."  There  is  a  better  sup- 
ported  and  more  forcible  reading.  Who  through  Him 
€Mre  faithful  towards  God,  which  combines  the  ideas  of 
believing,  i,e,,  putting  the  whole  trust  in  God,  and 
of  loyal  inward  observance  of  Him.    And  if  any  one 


asks  whether  it  be  possible  to  say  that  Hebrew  men 
only  came  to  believe  in  God  through  the  revelation  of 
Christ,  we  must  answer  bv  pointing  to  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  to  Heb. 
iii.  12,  where  it  is  not  faith  in  Christ,  but  faith  in  a 
living  Qod,  which  they  are  warned  not  to  abandon ;  and 
to  Heb.  vi.  1,  where  faith  toward  God  is  part  of  the 
"word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ" 

That  raised  him  up.— These  clauses  give  the 
historical  facts  which  had  led  them,  "  through  Christ," 
to  a  living  faith  in  Qod,  Though  the  thought  is 
common  with  St.  Paul  (e.g..  Bom.  i.  2—4),  St.  Peter 
was  familiar  with  it  years  before  St.  Paul's  conversion. 
See  this  in  Acts  ii.  23,  24 ;  and  verses  33 — 36  of  the 
same  chapter  will  show  what  he  means  by  "  gave  Him 
glory" — ^not  to  be  confined  to  the  Ascension,  though 
that  is  the  prominent  thought ;  the  glory  was  already 
partly  given  in  the  Resurrection.  Comp.  John  xvii.  1, 
where  there  is  the  same  reciprocal  glorification  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  here. 

That  your  faith  .  •  •  might  .  .  .—An  inexact 
rendering  which  obscures  the  connection.  Literally 
it  is,  so  that  your  faith  and  hope  is  in  (or,  toward) 
Qod ;  that  is  to  say,  "  Your  faitn  and  hope  does  not 
stop  short  in  Jesus."  Hammond  seems  to  be  quite 
right  in  paraphrasiug,  "Who  b}r  believing  on  Him 
(J^sus  Christ)  are  far  from  departing  from  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  do,  indeed,  the  more  mmly  believe  and 
dejpend  on  Him  as  that  omnipotent  God  who  hath 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead."  The  co-equal  Son  is 
less  than  the  Father  (John  xiv.  28);  and  we  should 
terribly  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  were  we 
content  to  rest  in  the  love  of  Christ  Himself  without 
accepting  His  revelation  of  the  Father.  This  is  the 
"  living  nope "  of  verse  3,  brought  about  by  Christ's 
resurrection.  Some  of  the  German  commentators 
translate,  "So  that  your  faith  may  be  also  hope  in 
Gk)d;"  which  has  nothing  uiu^mmatical  in  it,  but 
does  not  suit  the  context  so  welL 

(22)  Furifled  your  souls  in  obeying.— Bengel 
well  points  us  to  2  Pet.  i.  5 — 7,  where,  in  like  manner, 
St.  Peter  delights  to  exhibit  gradations  of  grace. 
"  Obeying  the  truth  "  here  will  correspond  to  "  know- 
ledge there,  with  its  immediate  consequences  of  "  self- 
mastery,"  "  endurance,"  and  "  reverence ; "  after  which 
we  pass  on  to  "  love  of  the  brethren,"  and  thence,  as 
to  a  higher  grace,  to  "love"  or  "charity."  On  this 
last  pomt  see  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  Perhaps  the 
literal  "in  the  obedience  of  the  truth"  (i.e.,  the 
Christian  gospel)  does  not  exactiy  coincide  with 
"  obeying  the  truth,"  as  implying  rather  "  the  obedience 
(to  God)  which  the  truth  {i.e.,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth)  demands."  Truth  has  a  claim,  not  only  to  be 
accepted  intellectually,  as  truth,  but  to  alter  moral 
conduct  in  accordance  (comp.  John  xvii.  17) :  a  doctrine 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Socratic  maxim, 
"Virtue  is  knowledge."  That  Socratic  maxim,  how- 
ever, does  not  sufficientiy  take  into  account  the  inert- 
ness of  the  will  to  act  on  principle ;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  under  some  such  instinct  that  some  copyist 
first  added  as  a  gloss  the  words  (not  found  in  the 
original  text)  "through  the  Spirit."  The  first  effect 
of  such  knowledge  of  the  truth,  under  the  Spirit's 
influence,  is  to  "  purify "  the  soul  of  selfish  aims,  and 
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brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently:  <^>  being 
born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 


a  John  I.  IS. 
b  Ueb.  4.  IS. 
e  lu.  40. 0,  7,  8. 
1  Or,  FffTtkaL 


of  incorruptible,*  by  the  word  *  of  Grod, 
which  liveth*  and  abideth  for  ever. 
(^)  For  ^  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 


to  give  it  that  "altruism"  (as  they  call  it  now),  or 
desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  commnnity  rather  than 
self,  which  is  here  described  as  "  love  of  the  brethren.*' 
(See  Notes  on  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  iv.  6.) 

Unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren.— The  epithet 
"unfeigned,"  in  itself,  would  suggest  that  St.  Teter 
was  uneasy  about  the  depth  of  their  brotherly  kind- 
ness. And  the  brotherly  kindness  is  here,  as  usual, 
attachment  to  other  members  of  the  Church,  special 
point  being  added  to  the  word  here  because  of  the 
notion  of  regeneration  running  through  the  whole 
passage.  (See  verse  14.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
coolness  had  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and  Grentile 
members  of  the  Church,  and  that  St.  Peter  finds  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  former  that  they  are  truly 
brethren,  sons  of  one  Father,  and  that  they  ought 
not  only  unaffectedly  to  have  done  with  all  iealousy  of 
the  Gentile  members,  but  to  be  far  beyond  that,  loving 
one  another  "  from  the  heart  (the  word  *  pure  *  is  not 
part  of  the  original  text,  and  interrupts  the  run  of  the 
sentence)  strenuously?" 

(23)  Being  born  again.— Rather,  Having  been  be- 
gotten aaain.  It  is  not  part  of  the  exhortation,  as 
though  tney  had  still  to  be  thus  begotten,  but  assigns 
the  moral  grounds  for  the  exhortation.  It  is  logically 
parallel  with  "  seeing  ye  have  purified,"  and  might  ho 
rendered,  seeing  that  ye  have  been  begotten  again. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word,  refer  back  to  verse  d. 

Not  of  corruptible  seed.— That  is,  not  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham^  btU  of  the  seed  of  God.  This  is  the 
argument:  "You  must  learn  not  to  be  selfish,  or 
arrogant,  as  being  of  the  chosen  race,  but  to  have  a 
true  brotherly  feeling  and  earnest  love  for  the  Grentile 
converts,  and  for  those  who,  like  St.  Paul,  are  specially 
working  for  the  Grentiles,  because  your  inheritance  of 
the  promised  *  salvation'  is  grounded,  not  on  your 
Abranamic  descent,  but  on  your  spiritual  regeneration, 
in  which  matter  the  Grentile  converts  are  your  equals." 
That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter  is  certun  from 
his  speech  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  **  Qod  put  no 
difference  between  us  and  them,  having  purified  their 
hearts  by  faith ; "  and  again,  "  It  is  omy  through  the 
favour' of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  we  hope  to  bo  saved,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  they"  (Acts  xv.  9,  ll). 
(Comp.,  for  the  argument,  1  John  v.  1.) 

By  the  word  of  God.—'*  Seed,"  in  the  beginning 
of  the  clause,  is  more  literally  the  act  of  aovnna,  or 
engendering,  which  sowing  is  carried  on  "  through  the 
living  and  abiding  word  of  Gk)d,"  this  "  word  of  Grod  " 
being  the  actual  seed  sown.  The  '*  seed  "  of  all  exist- 
ence is  the  spoken  Word  of  Grod,  the  expressed  will 
and  meaning  of  creative  thought  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6) ;  and  so 
here,  even  when  spoken  mediately,  through  the  lips  of 
men  (as  explained  in  verse  25),  it  is  that  which  begets 
men  afresh.  Giod  creates  afresh,  though  men  speak 
the  creative  word  for  Him,  just  as  "  it  is  He  that  hath 
made  us,"  although  He  does  so  through  natural  laws 
and  human  powers.  The  "  Word  of  wd  "  here  is,  no 
doubt,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  especially,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection  (verse  3), 
or  of  the  sufferings  and  glories  of  Messiah  (verse  12), 
the  "truth"  of  the  last  verse.  The  part  taken  by 
"  the  Word  "  in  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  may  lie 
seen  again  in  Eph.  v.  26  and  Jas.  i.  18;  in  connection 
with  the  other  sacrament  we  may  also  refer  to  John 


vi.  63.  "  Incorruptible  "  (i.e.,  imperishable;  see  verses* 
4, 18)  fiinds  a  more  energetic  paraphrase  here  in  ^  livings 
and  abiding"  (the  woras  "for  ever  "  not  being  part 
of  the  true  text).  The  former  epithet  is  a  favourite 
with  St.  Peter  (verse  3,  chap.  ii.  4,  5),  and  isperiiaps- 
borrowed  from  this  place  by  the  author  to  the  MebrewSr 
in  connection  with  the  "  word  of  Qod "  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
The  epithets  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  quo- 
tation. 

(24)  por  all  flesh  is  as  grass.— The  citation  is  from 
Isa.  xl.  6 — 8,  and  varies  between  the  Hebrew  and  the- 
LXX.  in  the  kind  of  way  which  shows  tha^  tiie  writer 
was  familiar  with  both.  But  the  jMMsa^  is  by  no 
means  quoted  only  to  support  the  assertion,  in  itself 
ordinary  enough,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth 
for  ever.  It  is  always  impossible  to  grasp  the  meaning' 
of  an  Old  Testament  quotation  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Hebrew  without  taking  into  account  the  context  of  the 
original  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  omit  purposely 
the  very  words  which  contain  the  whole  pomt  of  the 
quotation.  Now  these  sentences  in  Isaiah  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  letam  of 
Gk>dto  Sion,  alwavs  interpreted  of  the  establi^m&ent 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  This  proclamation  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  comprises  words  which  St.  Peter 
has  purposely  omitted,  and  they  contain  the  point  of 
the  quotBktion.  The  omitted  words  are,  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it:  surely  the  people  — i.e., 
Israel — '*  is  grass."  Immediately  before  our  quotation, 
went  the  words,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  sh^  see  it  together ; "  statements 
which  so  shocked  the  LXX.  translator  that  he  entirely 
omitted  verse  7,  and  changed  the  previous  verse  so  as 
to  make  some  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (as 
Grodet  points  out  on  Luke  iii.  6),  into  **  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,"  i.e.,  to  Israel,  "  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  sahation  of  God.*'  The  comment 
of  Bishop  Lowth  on  the  orig^inal  passage  will  well 
bring  out  what  St.  Peter  means  here :  "  What  is  the 
import  of  [the  proclamation]?  that  the  people,  the 
flesh,  is  of  a  vain  temporaiy  nature ;  that  all  its  glory 
fadeth,  and  is  soon  gone ;  but  that  the  Word  of  Qod 
endureth  for  ever.  What  is  this  but  a  plain  opposition 
of  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit ;  of  the  carnal  Israel  to  the 
spiritual;  of  the  temporary  Mosaic  economy  to  the 
eternal  Christian  dispensation  ?  "  Here,  then,  St.  Peter 
is  quoting  one  of  the  greatest  of  Messianic  prophecies ; 
ana  his  Hebrew  readers  would  at  once  understiand  the 
Hebrew  method  of  the  quotation,  and  see  that  he  was 
calling  attention  to  the  absolute  equality  of  Jew  and 
Grentile  there  proclaimed.  Generation  of  the  cor- 
ruptible seed,  physical  descent  from  Abraham,  was 
**  tne  glory  of  the  flesh "  (observe  that  according  to 
the  best  text  St.  Peter  does  not  follow  the  LXX.,  and 
insert  "  of  man,"  but  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  says  "  all 
the  glory  thereof,"  i.e.,  of  the  flesh).  On  this  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord "  had  breathed  (Pa  civ.  30) ;  and 
the  merely  fleshly  glory  had  withered  like  grass.  But 
"the  worn  of  our  God,"  which,  mark  well,  St.  Peter 
purposely  changes  into  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  of 
Jesus  Christy  incidentally  sho'mng  his  Hebrew  readers 
that  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  "  our  Qod  " — ^this 
"abideth  for  ever."  The  en^ndering  by  this  is  im- 
perishable, i.e.,  involves  a  privilege  'vniich  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  Jewish  blood,  transitory:  it  will  never 
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glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away :  <^>  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And 
this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you. 

CHAPTER  n.— <i)  VSTherefore  laying 


aBpli.  4.  »: 
Col.S.8;Ja0. 
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e  1  Oor.  8.  t; 
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aside'  all  malice,  and  aU  guile,  and 
hypocrisies,*  and  envies,  chap.  u.  i-io. 
and  all  evil  speakings,  The  idea  of  the 
(2)  as  newborn  babes,  de-  ^  l^l " 
Sire  the  smcere  milk*  of  yhecytoberea- 
the  word,  that  ye  may  ^^^ed  by  them, 
grow  thereby:  (^)  if  so  be  ye  have 
tasted    that    the    Lord    is    gracious.^ 


become  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  have  been 
engendered  with  this,  as  is  the  case  now  (GaL  vi  15) 
wim  regard  to  the  "corruptible  seed;"  no  farther 
revehition  will  ever  level  up  the  nnregenerate  to  be 
the  equals  of  the  regenerate.  And  in  this  regeneration 
"  all  flesh  "  share  ^ike.  The  teaching  of  the  Baptist, 
who  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  is  here  again  apparent. 
<See  Matt.  iii.  9.) 

(25)  The  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
jpreached.~An  incorrect  rendering  of  the  original 
tense.  It  literally  runs,  And  this  %8  the  word  which 
was  preached  unlo  you.  The  whole  magnificent  perora- 
tion of  this  paragraph,  as  of  the  last,  leads  up  to 
ihis :  that,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Peter,  the  Gospel,  as 
delivered  by  St.  Paul  and  his  followers — ^the  GU>spel  of 
•equality,  or  rather  of  xxmtj  between  Jew  and  Q^ntile 
in  Jesus  Christ — was  the  uvingand  supreme  abiding 
revelation  of  the  wUl  of  God !  Well  may  the  Tiibingen 
.school  wish  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle ! 

n. 

(1—10)  Exhortation  to  bsalise  the  Idea  op 
THE  New  Isbael. — ^The  Apostle  bids  them  put  away 
all  elements  of  disunion,  and  to  combine  into  a  new 
Temple  founded  on  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  into  a  new 
Jiieriurchy  and  theocracy. 

0)  Wherefore.— That  is.  Because  the  Pauline  teach- 
Ing  is  correct  which  brings  the  Gentiles  up  to  the  same 
level  with  the  Jews.  It  may  be  observed  that  this 
newlj  enunciated  principle  is  called  by  St.  Peter  in  the 
previous  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  a  "  goi^el,"  or  piece 
of  good  news,  for  allparties. 

Iiaying  aside.— This  implies  that  before  they  had 
l)een  tomp^ed  up  in  these  sins.  There  had  been 
'** malice"  (i.e.,  ill  will  put  into  action)  on  the  part 
of  these  Hebrew  Christians  against  their  Gentile 
brethren,  and  "guile,"  and  "hypocrisies,"  and  "jea- 
lousies,'' which  are  all  instances  of  concealed  malice. 
•Of  these  three,  the  first  jplots,  the  second  pretends  not 
to  plot,  and  the  third  rejoices  to  think  of  tne  plot  suc- 
eeeding.  The  word  for  "  all  evil  speakings  "  is  literallv, 
aU  taOeings  down — this  is  "  mabce  "  in  word.  Arch- 
•bishop  Leighton  well  sa^s,  "  The  Apostles  sometimes 
name  some  of  these  evils,  and  sometimes  other  of 
them ;  but  they  are  inseparable,  all  one  garment,  and 
all  comprehended  under  that  one  word  (Eph.  iv.  22), 
'  the  old  man,'  which  the  Apostle  there  exhorts  to  put 
off;  and  here  it  is  pressed  as  a  necessary  evidence 
of  this  new  birth,  and  furtherance  of  their  spiritual 
growth,  that  these  base  habits  be  thrown  away,  rag^^ 
iilthy  habits,  unbeseeming  the  children  of  GK)d."  All 
these  vices  (natural  vices  to  the  Jewish  mii^^x  J«*  (»oii- 
trasted  with  the  "unfeigned  (literally,  un^h^J  ^lipnV) 
brotherly  kindness  "  of  chap.  i.  22.  *V)pO(jrt«^*^^ 

(2)  As  newborn  babes.— The  word  **  ^  >  ie    \  Ktv     >  4  o  ^^"^  rw*^-^"  ' 

of  course,  newly,  lately  bom,  not  bom  ai\  ^V-Vnfll '  ^i\  \  ^^^  ^  rtoioSAeo^^^  ^ 
the  birth  meant  is  the  new  birth  of  chap/^^v^'^ili^t^^^  \  CT^^'^te^  '^^  ^^' 
are  said  to  be  still  but  newbom  becar   *   ^  ^'^•aV        tf^ax        /%     a  .    lv.». 


so  far  from  maturity  in  Christ,  as  these  sins  testified. 
The  metaphor  is  sud  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Rab- 
binical writers  to  denote  proselytes.  St.  Peter  would, 
therefore,  be  describing  tfews  who  had  newly  received 
the  word  of  Gk)d,  as  proselytes  of  the  new  IsraeL 
♦*  As "  means  "  in  keeping  with  your  character  of." 
(Comp.  chap.  L  14.) 

Desire  the  sincere  milk.  —  The  word  for 
"  desire''  here  is  a  strong  word— jrc<  an  appetite  for  it. 
Bengel  is  perhaps  right  when  he  says  on  "newbom 
bab^,"  "  It  is  their  o3y  oecni>ation,  so  strong  is  their 
desire  for  it."  St.  Peter  here  again  seems  to  lend 
a  thought  to  the  writer  to  the  HeBrews  (Heb.  v.  12 — 
14).  In  both  places  Jewish  Christians  are  beginning  to 
rebel  against  the  Gospel  instructions,  and  in  lx>th  places 
they  are  warned  that  they  have  not  yet  outgrown  the 
need  of  the  very  simplest  elements  of  the  GospeL  The 
epithet  "  sincere  "  should  have  been  rendered  guileless, 
as  it  contains  a  contrast  with  "guile"  in  tne  verse 
before ;  perhaps  the  intention  of  the  epithet  may  be  to 
rebuke  the  attempt  to  deal  deceitfully  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  after  the  example  of  the  Septua- 
gint  passage  quoted  above. 

Of  the  word.  —  This  translation  of  the  original 
adjective  cannot  possibly  be  right.  The  onlv  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament  wnero  it  is  useo.  Bom. 
xii.  1,  will  show  clearly  enough  its  meaning  here. 
There  it  is  rendered  "your  reasonctble  service  ' — i.e., 
not  '*  the  service  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  of 
you,"  but  "  the  ritual  worship  which  is  performed  by 
the  reason,  not  by  the  body."  So  here,  "  the  reasonable 
guileless  milk  "  will  mean  "  the  guileless  milk  which  is 
sucked  in,  not  by  the  lips,  but  bv  the  reason."  The 
metaphor  of  milk  (though  used  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
iii.  2)  was  not  so  hackneyed  as  now;  and  the  Apostle 
wished  to  soften  it  a  little,  and  explain  it  by  calling  it 
"mental  milk,"  just  as  (so  Huther  points  out)  he 
explained  the  metaphor  in  chap.  i.  13,  by  adding  "  of 
your  mind."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  "  mental 
milk  "  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  "  the  milk  of  the 
word,"  and  that  tiie  Apostle  is  pressing  his  readers  to 
ding  with  ardent  attachment  to  the  evangelical  religion 
tan^t  them  by  the  Pauline  party. 

That  ye  may  grow  thereby.— All  the  best 
manuscripts  and  versions  add  **  unto  salvation,"  which 
may  confidently  be  adopted  into  the  text.  "  Grow  "  is, 
of  course,  said  in  reference  to  the  infant  state  of  the 
converts  as  yet,  and  ihe  maturity  set  before  them 
(children  long  to  be  grown  up)  is  sjpoken  of  as  "  salva- 
tion." When  we  compare  this  with  chap.  i.  18,  we 
see  that  the  perfect  emancipation  from  Jewish  super- 
stitions 18  a  main  i^  oi  the  "  salvation "  to  which 
thev  arc  to  g;row  np.  ,,«,...*      >_   « 

i)  If  BO%^  7^  ^o^e  taated.— The  "  li  so  be,"  as 
{%  T^eaa.  1.  ^,  "Sote),  constitutes  a  strong 
t\vfi  tewQLeTft  to  say  vrhether  it  were  not  so. 
^*    x^(^o4  \Vat  it  is  80.    It  should 
\oo¥flig  Vwwik  to  a  quite  past 
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the  Spiritual  House. 


(4)  To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone, 
disallowed  indeed  of  men,*  but  chosen  of 


a  P9.1I8.22. 
1  OT,bev«huilt. 
h\    Oor.   a    0; 
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God,  and  precious,  ^*)  ye  also,  as  lively 
stones,  are  ^  built  up  a  spiritual  house,^ 


taste  of  spiritual  things  is  the  most  deUcious.  How 
sad  to  be  past  the  refish  for  evangelical  truth !  Hie 
quotation,  or  rather  adaptation,  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  8  is, 
no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  metaphor  of  **  milk."  A 
curious  little  point  about  our  translation  here  is  that 
the  word  "gracious"  has  been  adopted  to  suit  the 
Pntyer  Book  version  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  scarcely 
suitable  to  the  Greek  word,  which,  originally  signify- 
ing "usable,"  "serviceable,"  passes  on  to  be  uSed  of 
anything  mild  and  pleasant,  as,  for  instance,  in  Luke 
V.  39,  of  the  mellowness  of  old  wine.  Here,  therefore, 
the  word  seems  to  be  peculiarly  used  with  reference 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  A  more  important  point,  doc- 
trinallj,  is  that  St.  Peter  is  here  applying  to  Jesus 
Christ  (as  the  next  verse  shows)  a  passage  which 
otherwise  we  might  not  have  thought  of  applying 
to  Him  in  particular.  It  gives  quite  a  new  com- 
plexion to  the  34th  Psalm,  when  we  see  that  in  St. 
teter's  view  the  Psalmist  was  speaking  prophetically 
of  our  Lord.  We  shall  find  him  quoting  the  same 
Psalm  in  the  same  sense  again  in  chap.  iii.  lO. 

(4)  To  whom  coming.— The  word  used  is  that 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name  of  a  "  proselyte."  (Gomp. 
Note  on  verse  2.)  It  is  also  strangely  used  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  sense  in  1  G^m.  vi.  3.  "Joining 
Him  therefore  as  proselytes."  Not  that  St.  Peter  has 
anjr  notion  of  a  mere  external  accession.  The  Apos- 
tolic writers  do  not  contemplate  the  possibili^  of  a 
difference  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church. 
From  this  point  the  regeneration-idea,  which  coloured 
the  whole  of  the  pre^sding  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
suddenly  disappears.  The  thought  is  no  lom^r  that 
of  a  spiritual  seed  instead  of  a  carnal  seed,  but  of  a 
spiritual  Temple  instead  of  the  stone  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

A  living  stone.— The  very  structure  and  order  of 
the  sentence  puts  Jesus  Christ  first.  Foundation  first, 
building  afterwards.  It  is  a  pity  to  insert  "  as  unto  " 
with  our  version ;  it  takes  ofS.  from  the  striking,  attract- 
ing effect  of  the  sudden  metaphor.  St.  Peter  is  fond 
of  explaining  his  metaphors — e.g,,  "  inheritance  ...  in 
heaven,"  *'  tested  g^numeness  .  .  .  more  precious  than 
of  gold,"  "gird  up  .  .  .  loins  of  your  minds:"  so 
here,  "  living  stone."  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
St.  Peter,  in  what  follows,  had  before  his  mind  the 
giving  of  his  own  surname.  The  word  which  he  here 
uses  is  neither  petros,  nor  petra,  but  lUhos;  and 
incleed  the  whole  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
Church  to  the  petra  and  to  the  lithoa  is  quite  different. 
Neither  jpc^o*  nor  petra  could  possibly  be  used  of  the 
squared  wrought  stone,  but  represent  the  native  rocky 
unhewn  substratum — ^part,  or  whole — ^which  pre-exists 
before  any  building  is  begun,  even  before  the  "  chief 
comer-stone  "  would  be  placed.  (Comp.  Matt.  vii.  24.) 
Here,  therefore,  the  idea  is  quite  different :  the  sub- 
stratum is  not  thought  of  at  all ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
carefully  selected  and  hewn  stone  (lithoe),  specially 
laid  as  the  first  act  in  the  work  of  building.  Tne  only 
thing,  therefore,  which  is,  in  fact,  common  to  the  two 
passages  is  the  simple  thought  of  the  Christian  Church 
being  like  a  buildii^^.  Our  present  verse  gfives  us  no 
direct  help  towards  finding  how  St.  Peter  understood 
the  famous  name-passage.  All  we  can  say  for  certain 
is  that  he  did  not  so  interpret  it  as  to  suppose  an 
official  connection  with  his  own  person  to  be  the  one 
essential  of  the  tme  Church,  or  else  in  again  using 


the  metaphor  of  building  the  Church  (though  in  a 
different  connection)  he  could  hardly  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  himself.  He  is,  apparently,  thinking  only 
of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  say- 
ings as  expounded  bv  our  Lord — ^the  "  unsophisticated 
milk  of  the  word"  of  verse  2. 

Disallowed  indeed  of  men.—A  direct  reference 
to  the  passage  (Ps.  cxviii.  22),  which  is  quoted  below  in 
verse  7.  It  nere  says  "  men,"  rather  than  "  builders," 
in  order  to  contrast  them  more  forcibly  with  God. 
The  word  "  disallowed,"  or  "  rejected,"  implies  a  form 
of  trial  or  probation  which  comes  to  an  unsatisf  aetory 
conclusion.  The  human  builders  examine  the  stone^ 
inspect  all  its  qualifications,  and  find  it  unsuited  to- 
the  edifice  which  they  have  in  hand,  and  refuse  it  not 
onl^  the  place  of  honour,  but  any  place  at  aU,  in 
their  architecture,  ^t.  Peter  wishes  to  bring  out 
strongly  the  absolute  opposition  between  God  and  the 
Jews. 

But  ohosen  of  Gk>d,  and  precious.— Literally,. 
hiU  with  Ood  elect,  honowred,  ^Hus  is  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  passage,  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  which  is  quoted  in  verse 
6.  While  the  human  builders  saw  the  qualities  of  the 
stone,  and  rejected  it  because  of  its  not  fitting  in  with 
their  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  "  with  God,"  i.e.,  in  God*» 
counsel  and  plan,  it  was  *'  elect,"  i.e.,  choice  had  been 
laid  upon  it,  it  had  been  selected  for  Gk)d's  building- 
purposes;  and  not  only  "elect"  (for  this  might  fe 
equally  said  of  all  the  *'  living  stones ; "  see  chap.  i.  2. 
where  the  word  has  precisely  the  same  meaning),  but 
also  "  honoured,"  which  is  further  explained  to  mean, 
singled  out  for  the  place  of  honour,  i.e.,  for  that  of 
comer-stone.  The  designation  of  this  stone  as  "  elect," 
brings  out  again  what  we  have  had  in  chap.  i.  11,  20,. 
viz.,  the  etenml  predestination  of  Jesus  to  the  Mes^ah- 
ship. 

(S)  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up.— Thia 
is  true  enough :  they  were  in  process  of  building  up ; 
but  it  suits  the  hortatory  character  of  the  whole  Epistle 
better  to  take  it  (the  one  is  as  grammatical  as  the 
other)  in  the  imperative  sense :  Be  ye  also  as  limng 
stones  built  up.  The  rendering  "lively,"  instead  of 
"  living,"  as  in  verse  4,  is  arbitrary,  the  Greek  bein|^ 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  intention  being  to  show 
the  complete  conformation  of  the  believers  to  Hink 
who  is  l£e  type  and  model  for  humanity.  "  Built  up," 
too,  only  expresses  a  part  of  the  Greek  word,  which 
implies  "  built  up  upon  Him." 

A  spiritual  nouse.— The  epithet  is  supplied,  just 
as  in  "  living  stone,"  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  tliat 
the  language  is  figurative.  In  the  first  three  verses 
of  the  chapter  these  Hebrew  Christians  were  treat-ed 
individuaUy,  as  so  many  babes,  to  g^w  up  into  an 
ideal  freedom  of  soul :  here  they  are  treated  coUectively 
(of  course,  along  with  the  Gentile  Christians),  as  so 
many  stones,  incomplete  and  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
by  arrangement  ana  cemented  union  to  rise  into  an  ideal 
house  ofQod,  St.  Peter  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
the  "house"  is  a  temple  (for  the  word  "spiritual"  i» 
only  the  opposite  of  "  material "),  but  the  context  makes 
it  plain  that  such  is  the  case.  The  temple  is,  however, 
regarded  not  in  its  capacitjr  of  a  place  for  worship  so 
much  as  a  place  for  Divme  ivhabii^ion,  "The  spintnal 
house,"  says  Leighton  truly,  "is  the  palace  of  the 
Great  King.  The  Hebrew  word  for  palace  and  ien^le 
is  one."    And  the  reason  for  introaucing  this  figure 
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an  holy  priesthood,*  to  offer  up  spiritual  j«  i«.n.fl: «« 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus      M«a.s8.i8. 


Christ.    ^^J  VSTherefore  also  it  is  contained 
in  the  scripture,*  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion 


seems  to  be,  to  console  the  Hebrews  for  their  yanishing 
priyileges  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  are  being^ 
taught  to  recognise  that  thej  themselyes,  in  their  union 
with  one  another,  and  with  Jesus  Christ,  are  Uie  true 
Abode  of  the  Most  High.  The  Christian  substitution  of 
something  else  in  lieu  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  was 
one  of  the  gpreatest  stumbline-blocks  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  very  first.  (See  Mark  xiv.  58 ;  John  ii.  21 ; 
Acts  yii.  48;  xd.  28;  comnare  alao  Heb.  ix.  8,  11.) 
All  history  is  the  process  of  building  up  a  "  spiritual 
palace  "  out  of  a  regenerate  humanity,  in  order  that,  in 
the  end,  the  FailS^  Himself  may  occupy  it.  Tb^ 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Incarnate  Son  is 
described  as  a  pari  of  the  Temple.  Eyen  through  the 
Incarnation — at  least  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  taken 
effect — creation  has  not  become  so  completely  per^uded 
and  filled  with  the  Deity  as  it  is  destined  to  be  when 
the  *' palace  "  is  finished.  (See  1  Cor.  xy.  28.)  The  idea 
of  the  Eternal  Son  occupying  such  a  relation  to  the 
Father  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  humanity  and  creation 
on  the  other  hand,  is  really  the  same  as  when  He  is 
called  (by  an  entirely  different  metaphor)  the  **  first- 
bom  of  all  creation  "  (Col.  i.  15). 

An  holy  priesthood.—"  Being  ZmtMustones,"  says 
Bengel,  "they  can  be  priests  as  welL"  They  not  only 
comj^oae  the  Temple,  but  minister  in  it.  By  becoming 
Christians  they  are  cut  oft  from  neither  Temple  nor 
hierarchy,  nor  sacrifice;  all  are  at  hand,  and  they 
themselves  are  all.  The  old  priesthood,  like  the  old. 
Temple,  has  ''  had  its  day,  and  ceased  to  be."  Mark, 
though,  that  the  Apostle  is  not  dwelling  on  the  indi- 
yidual  priesthood  of  each  (though  that  is  inyolyed), 
but  on  the  hierarchical  order  of  me  whole  company  of 
Christians:  they  are  an  organised  body  or  coDe^  of 
priests,  a  new  seed  of  Aaron  or  Leyi.  (1^  Isa.  Ixvi.  21.) 
The  yery  word  implies  that  all  Christians  haye  not  an 
eijual  degree  of  priesthood.  And  this  new  priesthood, 
like  the  old,  is  no  profane  intruding  priesthood  like 
that  of  Core  (Jude  11),  but  "holy" — i.e.,  consecrated, 
validly  admitted  to  its  work.  The  way  in  which  this 
new  metaphor  is  suddenly  introduced, — "to  whom 
coming,  be  built  up  upon  Him  .  .  .  to  be  an  holy 
priesthood,"  implies  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  High 
friest  quite  as  much  as  it  implies  His  being  Comer 
Stone.  The  Incarnate  Son  heaas  the  adoration  offered 
to  the  Father  by  creation,  just  as  He  binds  creation 
into  a  palace  for  the  Father's  indwelling. 

To  offer  up  spiritual  sacriflces.— The  new 
priesthood  is  not  merely  nominal;  it  is  no  sinecure. 
None  is  a  priest  who  does  not  offer  sacrifices  (Heb. 
yiii.  3).  But  the  sacrifices  of  the  new  hierarchy  are 
"spiritual," — t.6.,not  material,  not  sacrifices  of  bulls  and 
goats  and  lambs.  What,  then,  do  the  sacrifices  consist 
of?  If  our  priesthood  is  modelled  on  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  is  nere  implied,  it  consists  mainly  (Cidvin 
points  this  out)  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  of  &e  wUl ; 
then,  in  a  minor  degpree,  of  words  and  acts  of  worship, 
thanks  and  praise.  (See  Heb.  xiii.  10—16.)  But  m 
order  to  constitute  a  tme  priesthood  and  true  sacri- 
fices after  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ,  these  sacrifices 
are  offered  up  on  behalf  of  otherq.  (See  Heb.  y.  1,  and 
1  John  iii.  16.)  The  first  notion  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers  is  not  that  of  a  mediatorul  system 
being  abolished,  but  of  the  mediatorial  system  being 
extended:  whereas,  before,  •nly  Aaron's  sons  were 
recognised  as  mediators  and  intercessors,  now  all  Israel, 
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aU  the  spiritual  Israel,  all  men  everywhere  are  called 
to  be  mediators  and  intercessors  between  each  other 
and  God. 

By  (or,  through)  JesuB  ChriBt. — ^The  name  again, 
not  tiie  title  only.  We  all  help  one  another  to  present 
one  another's  prayers  and  praises,  which  pass  through 
the  lips  of  many  priests ;  but  for  them  to  be  acceptable, 
they  must  be  presented  finally  through  the  lips  of  the 
Great  High  Priest.  He,  in  His  perfect  sympathy  wit^ 
all  men,  must  make  the  sacrifice  His  own.  We  must 
unite  our  sacrifices  with  His — the  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins — or  our  sacrifice 
wiU  be  as  irregular  and  offensive  as  though  some 
Canaanite  should  have  taken  upon  himself  to  intrade 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  Atonement  Day.  (See 
Heb.  X  19 — &,  especially  yerse  21.) 

(6)  Wherefore  also.—^The  mention  of  Jesus  Christ 
brings  the  writer  back  again  to  his  theme,  viz.,  that  the 
who&  system  to  which  nis  readers  belong  has  under- 
gone a  radical  change,  and  is  based  on  Jesus  and  His 
fulfilment  of  the  suffering  and  glories  of  the  Messiah. 
The  right  reading  here  is  not  "wherefore  also,"  but 
heccttise — t.e.,  the  quotations  are  introduced  in  the  same 
way  as  in  chap.  i.  16  and  24,  as  justifying  the  foregoing 
expressions. 

It  ifl  contained  in  the  soripture.— In  the 
original  the  phrase  is  a  curious  one.  "  The  scripture  " 
never  means  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  which 
would  be  called  "the  Scriptures,"  but  is  always  the 
particular  book  or  passage  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Literally,  then,  our  j^resent  phrase  runs,  hecatiee  U 
encloses  or  contains  in  that  passage.  Thus  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  context  of  the  quotation,  and  in  this 
context  wo  shall  again  find  what  made  St.  Peter  quote 
the  text. 

Behold,  I  lay.— The  sentence  is  taken  from  Isa. 
xxviii.  16,  and,  like  the  last,  is  adapted  to  the  occasion 
out  of  both  Hebrew  and  LXX.  Gesenius  on  that 
passage  gives  evidence  to  show  that  the  early  Jewish 
explanation,  current  in  our  Lord's  time,  reierred  it 
to  the  Messiah;  the  later  Rabbinical  expositors,  pro- 
bably by  wayof  opposition  to  the  Christians,  explamed 
it  to  mean  Hezeloah.  In  order  to  gain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  St.  Peter's  aim  in  the  quotation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  glance  oyer  the  whole  section  contained  in  the 
28iih  ana  29th  chapters  of  Isaiah.  "  The  prophecy  here 
cited,"  says  Archoishop  Leighton,  "  if  we  look  upon 
it  in  its  own  place,  we  sball  mid  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  sad  denunciation  of  judgment  against  the 
Jews."  Besides  our  present  text,  which  is  Quoted  also 
in  Bom.  ix.  33,  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  aestruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  an  amplification  of  Isa.  xxix.  3,  4 ;  His 
sharp  censure  of  the  corrupt  traditions  which  had 
superseded  the  law  of  God  (Matt.  xv.  7 — ^9)  is  taken 
from  Isa.  ttit,  13;  St  Paul's  image  of  the  potter 
changing  his  purpose  with  the  lump  of  day  (Bom.  ix. 
21),  comes  from  Isa.  xxix.  16.  like  one  bright  spot  in 
the  sad  picture  appears  our  verse,  but  only  as  serving 
to  heighten  the  general  gloom.  St.  Peters  quotation 
here,  therefore,  calling  attention  as  it  does  to  the 
context,  is  at  least  as  much  intended  to  show  his 
Hebrew  readers  Uie  sweeping  away  of  the  carnal  Israel 
as  to  encourage  them  in  their  Christian  allegiance.  In 
the  ori^nal  passage  the  sure  foundation  is  contrasted 
with  the  refuge  of  lies  which  the  Jewish  rulers  had 
constructed  for  themselves  against  Assyria,  "  scorning  " 
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a  chief  comer  stone,  elect,  precious:  and 
he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
confonnded.      <^>    Unto   you   therefore 


1  Or,  an  honour. 


which  believe  he  is  precious  :  ^  but  unto 
them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone 
which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 


this  sure  foundation  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  and  un- 
practical relk^onism.  N'agelsbach  (in  nis  new  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah)  seems  to  be  ri^ht  in  interpreiang 
the  "  refuge  of  lies  "  to  mean  the  diplomatic  skill  with 
which  Ahaz  and  the  Jewish  authorities  flattered  them- 
selves their  treaty  with  Egypt  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
"sure  foundation"  opposed  to  it  is  primarily  God's 
plighted  promise  to  the  house  of  David,  in  which  all 
who  trusted  would  have  no  cause  for  flight.  In  the 
Messianic  fulfilment,  those  promises  are  all  summed 
up  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  20) ;  and  the  "  refuge  of  lies "  in  which  the 
Jewish  rulers  had  trusted  was  the  wicked  policy  by 
which  they* had  tried  to  secure  their  "place  and 
nation  '*  against  the  Romans  (John  xL  48). 

In  Sion. — ^In  Isaiah  it  means  that  the  people  have 
not  to  look  for  any  distant  external  aid,  sucn  as  that  of 
Pharaoh :  all  that  they  need  is  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  David  itself.  Here,  it  seems  to  impress  upon  the 
Hebrew  Christians  that  they  are  not  abandoning  their 
position  as  Hebrews  bv  attaching  themselves  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  they  who  are  i^lly  clinging  to  Sion 
when  the  other  Jews  are  abandoning  her. 

Shall  not  be  confounded  (or,  ashamed).— Owe 
version  of  Isaiah  translates  the  Hebrew  original  by  the 
unintelligible  "shall  not  make  haste."  It  really  means, 
shall  wS  flee.  While  all  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  had 
turned  faithless  and  trusted  in  their  finesse  with  Egypt, 
would  have  to  flee  from  the  face  of  the  Assyrians,  those 
who  preserved  their  faith  in  Qod  would  be  able  to  stand 
their  ground.  This,  of  course,  did  not  come  literally 
true  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  common  temporal 
overthrow  came  upon  faithful  and  faithless  alike,  irom 
Babvlon,  though  not  from  Assyria.  In  the  Messianic 
fulfilment,  however,  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  in- 
dividual makes  all  the  difference  to  him :  the  overthrow 
of  the  many  does  not  affect  the  few.  St.  Peter  adds 
to  "  believe  '*  the  words  "  on  Him  "  or  "  on  it,"  which 
are  found  in  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  of 
Isaiah,  such  an  addition  being  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  Rabbinic  method  of  quo&tion,  which  frequently 
idters  words  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  to  bring  out  the  con- 
cealed intention  more  fully.  The  general  quality  of 
"  faith "  of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  t.e.,  reliance  on 
the  promises  of  God,  becomes  faith  in  Him  in  whom 
the  promises  are  fulfilled.  For  a  like  cause  St.  Peter 
prefers  the  LXX.  "  be  ashamed"  to  the  Hebrew  "flee 
away,*'  there  being  (except  at  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem)  no 
opportunitv  for  actual  flight.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end:  "shall  not  find  Ins  confidence  mis- 
phwed." 

(7)  He  is  precious.— Bather,  Unto  you  therefore, 
the  believers,  belongs  the  honovr.  So  said  in  re- 
ference to  His  being  called  " a  stone  elect,  honowred** 
taken  in  conjunction  with  "shall  not  be  ashamed." 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  word  rendered 
"precious''  may  with  equal  propriety  be  translated 
"  nonoured,"  and  this  contrasts  better  with  the  "  shame" 
just  spoken  of.  Thus  Dr.  Lightfoot  takes  it.  The 
argument  is  this :  "  God  has  selected  Jesus  for  special 
honour,  and  has  promised  that  all  who  trust  in  Him, 
instead  of  scorning  Him  like  the  Jewish  rulers,  shall 
have  no  cause  to  blush.  Now  you  do  trust  in  Him, 
therefore  to  you  belongs  the  promise,  and  the  honour 
AXxifcowed  by  God  on  Him  reflects  on  you.    You,  like 


Him,  are  made  parts  of  the  divine  imperishable  archi- 
tecture." 

Unto  them  which  be  disobedient.~The  better 
reading  is,  Unio  them  which  disbelieve ;  the  other  word 
being  an  importation  from  verse  8.  The  true  reading 
better  preserves  the  contrast  with  "  you  that  believe." 

The  stone  which  the  builders  disaUowed. — 
We  should  perhaps  have  rather  exacted  the  sentence 
to  run  more  like  this :  "  To  you  which  believe  belongs 
the  honour,  but  to  those  who  disbelieve  belongs  the 
shame  from  which  you  are  secured."    But  instead,  the 
Apostle  stops  short,  and  inserts  (by  a  quotation)  the 
historical  fact  which  brouaht  the  shame,  viz.,  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  own  aesign,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pletion of  that  which  they  opposed.    The  words  which 
follow  are  quoted  directly  from  the  LXX.,  and  properly 
represent  the  Hebrew.  Almost  all  the  best  modem  critics 
consider  the  Psalm  from  which  this  verse  is  cited  to  be 
a  late  Psalm,  written  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  in  which  case  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
composer  was  directly  thinking  ot  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  above  quoted.    The  Messianic  interpretation  of 
the  Psakn  would  be  no  novelty  to  the  Hebrews  who 
received  this  Epistle  (see  Matt.  xxL  9),  thou^  probably 
they  had  not  perceived  it  in  its  fulness.    In  its  first 
application  the  passage  seems  to  mean  as  follows :  The 
sp^er  is  Israel,  taken  as  a  single  person.    He  has 
been  a  despised  captive.    The  great  builders  of  the 
world — the  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires — had  re- 
cognised nor'greatness  in  him,  and  had  no  intention  of 
advancing  him ;  they  were  engaged  in  aggrandisement 
of  self  alone.    Yet,  after  all,  Israel  is  firmly  planted 
once  more  in  Sion,  to  be  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
structure,  a  new  empire.    Thus  this  interpretation  at 
once  suggests  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  humanity 
at  large,  into  the  architecture.   Israel  is  the  comer-stone, 
but  comer-stones  are  not  laid  to  be  left  unbuilt  upon. 
In  the  fulfilment  Christ  takes  the  place  of  Israel,  as  is 
the  case  with  Isa.  lui.    The  builders  are  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews.    In  Acts  iv.  11  our  author  had  called  the 
Sanhedrin  to  their  face,  "you  builders."    They,  like 
the  Idngs  of  Babylon,  had  been  intent  on  building  a 
fabric  of  their  own,  and  had  despised  Jesus,  yet,  with- 
out any  intention  of  so  doing,  had  been  the  means  of 
advancing  Him  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).    He  had  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  new  spiritual  structure,  in  which  faith, 
not  fleshly  lineage,  was  the  cement  and  bond ;  and  the 
believing  Israelites,  united  to  Him  in  both  ways,  shared 
the  honour  of  being  corner-stone.    A  further  point  is 
given  to  the  quotation  if  we  suppose,  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  DeMtzscn,  and  others,  that  the  remembranee  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  "  comer-stone"  was  su^ested 
to  the  origmal  Psalmist  by  the  works  of  the  Second 
Temple,  then  begun,  advancing,  or  fresh  completed.    It 
will  then  flt  in  more  perfectly  with  the  description  of 
the  "  spiritual  house.       Leighton  well  points  out  how 
sore  a  trial  it  was  to  the  faith  of  Jewish  Christians  to 
see  that  their  own  chosen  people,  even  the  most  learned 
of  them,  rejected  Christ,  and  adds,  "  That  they  may 
know  this  makes  nothing  against  Him,  nor  ought  to 
invalidate  their  faith  at  all,  but  rather  testifies  with 
Christ,  and  so  serves  to  confirm  them  in  believing, 
the  Apostle  makes  use  of  those  prophetical  scriptures 
that  foretell  the  unbelief  and  contempt  with  which  the 
most  would  entertain  Christ." 
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.A  Stumbling  Stone 


I.  PETER.  II. 


to  the  DiaobediirU, 


is  made  the  head  of  the  comer/  (^)  and 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
offence,*  even  to  them  which  stumble  at 
the  word,  being  disobedient :  whereunto 


a  Ps.  Iia  SS ;  Matt. 
SI.43;  ACU41L 
e  1  Thew.  a^  0. 
d  DeuL  10.  IS. 
6  Isa.  &  14. 
e  Ex.  19. «. 
1  Or,    a    pwr- 
chased  people, 
f  Dt> ut.  14.  ft. 


also  they  were  appointed/  <•>  But  ye 
are  a  chosen  generation/  a  royal  priest- 
hood/ an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people;^/  that  ye  should  shew  forth 


(8)  And  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rook  of 
offence. — Another  quotation,  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  word  "  a  stone,"  but  oonyeying  a  totaUy  different 
metaphor.  Here  there  is  no  thought  whatever  of  the 
stone  as  a  nuiterial  for  building ;  the  thought  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  rock  on  the  road,  on  which  the  terror- 
stricken  fugitives  stumble  and  fall.  The  words  are 
taken  from  Isa.  viii.  14,  and  are  translated  directly 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  not  only  mi^es 
nonsense,  but  can  again  be  hardly  aoauitted  oi  "  guile  " 
(verse  1)  in  its  endeavour  to  make  out  the  best 
possible  case  for  Israel  by  deliberately  inserting 
the  word  "  not "  twice  over.  We  shall  find  St.  Peter 
in  chap.  iii.  14  quoting  the  verses  which  immediately 
precede  our  present  citation,  and  again  the  point  lies 
m  the  conteirt.  The  words  are  no  mere  phrase  hastily 
caught  up  to  serve  the  turn.  They  come  out  of 
the  great  Immanuel  section  of  Isaiah,  and  imme- 
diately involve,  like  the  quotation  in  verse  6,  the  shaip 
•contrast  between  the  Jews  who  trust  in  Immanuel 
(the  presence  of  God  with  Israel)  and  the  Jews  who 
•do  not,  but  rely  on  "  confederacies.*'  To  the  one  party, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  "for  a  sanctuary;  "  but  to 
the  other  party,  who  are  described  as  **  both  houses  of 
Israel,"  and  specially  as  the  "  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem," 
He  will  be  "  for  a  stone  of  striking,  and  for  a  rock  of 
stumbling  over,"  and  also  '*  for  a  snare."  The  "  sanc- 
tuary" does  not  seem  t<o  mean  a  temple  (though  this 
would  connect  it  with  the  preceding  words  of  St. 
Peter),  but  rather  such  a  "sanctuary"  as  that  of 
Bethel  (Gen.  zxviii.  18),  a  consecrated  stone  to  which  a 
man  might  flee  as  an  asylum.  In  the  flight  of  terror 
before  the  face  of  the  Assyrians  the  very  stone  which 
lifforded  right  of  sanctuary  to  those  who  recognised 
•and  trusted  it,  was  a  vexatious  and  dangerous  omtacle, 
jt  trap  full  in  the  way  to  those  >rho  aid  not.  Once 
more,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  of  the  Dispersion,  in 
separating  themselves  from  "botii  houses  of  Israel" 
sjkd  the  "  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,"  were  obeying  the 
warnings  of  the  Immanuel  prophecy,  which  every 
Hebrew  recognised  as  Messianic.  Though  the  coupling 
of  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  together 
certainly  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul  (oomp.  Bom.  ix.  32,  33),  yet  St  Peter  must  have 
been  present  and  heard  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  Himself 

5ut  tnem  together  (Luke  xx.  17,  18),  and  probably  St. 
*aul*s  use  of  the  passages  is  itself  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  origin. 

Stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient.— 
It  seems  better  to  arrange  the  words  otherwise :  tohich 
stumble,  being  disobedi^  to  the  word.  The  participle 
thus  explains  the  verb.  *' '  A  stone  of  stumbling'  He 
is  to  them;  and  the  manner  of  the  stumbling  is  in 
being  disobedient  to  the  gospel  preaching  "  (Leighton). 
whereunto  also  they  were  appointed— t.e., 
unto  stumblii^.  The  present  commentator  believes 
that  when  St.  Peter  says  that  these  unhappy  Jews  were 
appointed  to  stumble,  he  primarily  means  that  the  clear 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  he  has  quoted 
marked  them  for  such  a  destiny.  It  was  no  unforeseen, 
Accidental  consequence  of  the  gospel.  It  had  never 
been  expected  that  all  who  heard  the  gospel  would 
accept  it.  Those  who  stumbled  by  disbelief  were 
^narked  out  in  prophecy  as  men  who  would  stumble. 
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Thus  the  introduction  of  the  statement  here  has  the 
direct  practical  purpose  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
readers  by  showing  the  verification  of  the  prophecy. 
Still,  in  uimess,  we  must  not  shirk  the  furUier  ques- 
tion which  undoubtedly  comes  in  at  this  point.  Even 
though  the  moment  of  their  appointment  to  stumble 
was  that  of  the  utterance  of  the  prophecy,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  was  God  Himself  who 
appointed  them  to  stumble.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, from  the  outset,  that  our  present  passage  casts 
not  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  stumbling  Jews 
after  wBoth*    With  this  caution,  we  may  say  that  Gk)d 

guts  men  sometimes  into  positions  where,  during  this 
fe,  they  almost  inevit«bly  reject  the  truth.  This 
is  implied  in  the  very  doctrine  of  election — e.g,,  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  13,  where,  if  God  selects  one  man  out  of  the 
hundred  to  a  present  salvation  through  belief  of  truth, 
it  seems  to  follow  logically  that  the  ninety  and  nine 
are  appointed  to  have  no  snare  in  that  salvation,  so  far 
as  this  life  is  concerned,  through  disbelief  of  truth. 
These  things  remain  as  a  trial  of  faith.  It  suffices 
that  we  know  for  certain  that  Gk)d  is  Loye.  He  has 
"  brought  us  forth  at  His  own  option  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His 
creatures"  (Jas.  i.  18).  We  have  but  to  prize  more 
highly  our  own  present  salvation,  and  to  trust  His 
love  for  that  fuller  harvest  of  which  we  are  but  the 
firstfruits.  In  some  way  even  their  stumbling  will 
ultimately  prove  His  love,  to  them  as  well  as  to  us. 

(»)  But  ye.— Like  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  St. 
Peter  turns  with  an  outburst  of  triumph  to  the  happier 
and  more  practical  and  attractive  theme.  All  the 
most  splendid  titles  of  the  old  Israel  belong  in  a  fuller 
sense  to  these  Hebrews  who  have  joined  the  new 
Israel.  In  verse  5  they  are  bidden  to  aim  at  being 
what  here  they  are  said  to  be.    (Gomp.  Gol.  iii.  3,  5.) 

A  ohosen  generation.— Better,  a  chosen,  or  elect 
reuse.  As  originally  the  dan  of  Abraham  was  selected 
from  among  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth"  (Amos  iii.  2), 
so  out  of  the  clan  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh  were  these 
men  selected  to  be  a  new  clan,  or  race.  They  are  not 
merely  individuals  selected  one  by  one  and  left  in 
isolation,  but  a  tribe  consolidated,  only  the  bond  hence- 
forth is  not  merely  one  of  common  physical  descent. 

A  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation.— These 
words  are  a  direct  quotation  from  Ex.  xix.  6,  according 
to  the  LXX.  version.  The  Hebrew  has  **  a  kingdom  of 
priests,"  as  in  Rev.  i  6  (according  to  the  best  reading); 
which  would  mean.  Good's  organised  empire,  every 
member  of  which  is  a  priest.  JNor  is  the  mought  far 
different  here.  The  word  "royal"  does  not  seem 
intended  to  imply  that  every  Ghristian  is  a  king,  or  of 
royal  birth  (though  that,  of  course,  may  be  shown  from 
elsewhere),  but  describes  his  belonging  to  the  King  as  we 
might  speak  of  the  royal  apartments,  the  royal  borough, 
the  royal  establishment,  or  even  of  the  royal  servants. 
The  substitution,  therefore,  of  "royal  priesthood"  for 
"  kingdom  of  priests  "  brings  out  more  clearly  the  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  Personal  King.  But  if  the  writer 
had  said  "  royal  priests,"  the  notion  of  organisation  would 
have  slippea  out  of  sight  altogether.  By  way  of  com- 
pensation, therefore,  it  is  restored  in  the  substitution  of 
"  priesthood  "  (see  Note  on  verse  6)  instead  of  "  priests." 
This,  and  the  next  phrase,  "  an  holy  (i.e.,  consecrated) 
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and  Peculiar  People. 


the  praises  ^   of  him  who  hath  called  fior,r<itti«. 
jon   out    of   darkness   into    his    mar- 


a  Hos.   1   23; 
Uuia.a.28. 


vellous  light:   <^^>  which  in  time  i^ast 
were  not  a  people,*  but  are  now   the 


nation/'  describe  the  whole  Israelite  nation  as  they 
stood  beneath  Mount  Sinai  This  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  dealins^  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  sacerdotal  office  was  as 
common  to  all  Israelites  under  the  Law  as  it  is  to  all 
the  new  Israel  under  the  GrospeL 

A  peculiar  people.— Tms  curious  phrase  is  lite- 
rally, a  people  for  a  special  reservation.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  represent  Ex.  xix.  5,  though  it  differs  both 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  the  variation  being 
due  to  a  recollection  of  the  Greek  of  two  other  passages 
of  the  Old  TesUment  (Isa.  xliii.  21 ;  Mai.  iii.  17).  The 
word  rendered  "peculjar"  means  properly  ''making 
oyer  and  above,''  and  would  be  represented  in  Latin 
by  the  word  pecuUwm,  which  means  a  man's  private 
pocket-money,  as,  for  instance,  the  money  a  slave 
could  make  by  working  over  hours,  or  such  as  a  wife 
might  have  apart  from  her  husband.  When  children 
speak  of  a  thing  being  their  "very  own'*  it  exactly 
expresses  what  we  have  here.  From  this  sense  of 
"  making  over  and  above/'  by  working  out  of  hours,  the 
word  comes  in  other  places  to  mean  ''  earning  bv  hard 
work,'*  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  peculiar  rignts  of 
property  over  the  thing  earned.  So  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
where  St.  Paul  is  probably  thinking  of  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  above  referred  t6,  both  the  hard  eammg  and 
the  special  possession  are  intended :  "  the  Church  of 
God,  which  He  won  so  hard  for  His  very  own,  by  His 
own  blood."  Here,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  "  earning  " 
is  less  obvious,  and  it  means  "  a  people  to  be  His  very 
own."  Gomp.  1  Thess.  v.  9,  and  Eph.  i.  7,  where 
(according  to  Dr.  Lifi^hif  oot)  it  means  '*  lor  a  redemption 
which  consists  of  taking  possession  of  us  for  His  own." 

That  ye  shoiQd  shew  forth  the  praises.— This 
is  an  adaptation,  though  not  exactly  according  to  the 
LXX.,  of  Isa.  xliiL  21,  which  passage  is  Drought 
to  St.  Peter's  mind  by  the  word  rendered  *'  peculiar." 
The  word  "  praises  "  is  put  here  in  accordance  with  the 
English  version  there.  The  Greek  means  *'  virtues,"  or 
"  powers,"  or  "  excellencies,"  a  rare  word  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  2  Pet.  i.  3).  And  the  word  for  "  shew 
forth,*'  which  is  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, means  by  rights  "  to  proclaim  to  those  without 
what  has  taken  place  within."  This  strict  signification 
is  very  suitable  here.  St.  Peter  says  that  God  has 
taken  us  for  a  people  peculiarly  near  to  Him,  and  the 
purpose  is,  not  that  we  may  stand  within  ^s  courts 
and  praise  Him,  but  that  we  may  carry  to  others  the 
tidings  of  what  we  have  been  admitted  to  see.  This 
was  the  true  function  of  the  old  Israel,  "Do  My 
prophets  no  harm  "  fPs.  cv.  15).  They  were  not  elect 
for  their  own  sake,  out  to  act  as  God's  exponents  to 
the  world.  This  function  they  abdicated  by  their 
selfish  exclusiveness,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  new 
Israel.    St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  at  one. 

Of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark- 
ness.— This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Father,  not  of 
Christ.  For  one  thine,  the  act  of  calling  is  almost 
always  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  Gbd  Himself; 
and  for  another  thing,  it  is  probable  that  St.  Peter 
regards  our  Lord  as  Head  of  this  "people  of  Gk>d," 
just  as  He  is  comer-stone  of  the  Temple,  and  High 
Priest  of  the  hierarchy.  The  act  of  calling  (literaUy  it 
is,  who  called,  not  "who  hath  called")  was  that  of 
sending  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  them,  i.e.,  St. 
Paul  and  his  followers  (comp.  chap.  L  12,  25).    Here 


again,  then,  we  have  St.  Peter  spealdng  in  praise  of 
St.  Paul's  mission,  and,  indeed,  speaking  in  the  same 
tones  of  unbounded  admiration:  "His  marveUous 
light."  But  could  Hebrew  Christians  be  said  to  have 
gone  through  so  great  a  change  in  becoming  belieTers  f 
Had  they  ^n  in  **  darkness  t  '*  We  may  answer  that 
St.  Peter*s  use  of  the  word  "  marvellous  '*  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  ^mnathy.  He  himself  found  the  chann^  to 
be  what  he  here  describes,  therefore  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  other  Hebrews  should  have 
found  it  so  too.  Besides  which,  tiie  state  of  the  Jew» 
immediately  before  Christ  and  without  Him  is  oft^i 
described  as  "  darkness.'*  (See  Matt.  iv.  16 ;  linke  L 
79.)  This  very  passage  is  quoted  a  few  years  later  bj 
St.  Clement  of  Home  (chap,  xxxvi.),  as  applying'  to 
himself  among  others,  and  I>r.  Lifhtfoot  has  clearly 
established  that  St.  Clement  was  a  Jew. 

(10)  Which  in  tiine  past  were  not  a  i>eople. — 
Here  at  last,  say  some,  we  have  a  distinct  pro<d  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Gentiles  only,  or,  at 
least,  to  churches  which  contained  a  very  small  pro* 
portion  of  Jews.  Such,  however,  is  bv  no  means  Uie 
case ;  in  fact,  the  opposite.  We  have  here  an  empha- 
sised adaptation  of  Hos.  iL  23,  "And  I  will  bare 
mercy  upon  Lo-ruhamah,  and  I  will  say  to  Lo-ammi, 
*Thou  art  Ammi,'  ♦.«.,  My  people."  Now  who  were 
Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi  P  Types  of  Israel  left  un- 
pitied,  and  rejected  from  their  covenant  with  Grod. 
And  this  unpitied  and  rejected  Israel,  after  bmng 
"scattered,"  or  001m,  all  over  the  earth,  was  to  be 
restored  again  to  favour,  together  with  the  increment 
of  the  Gentiles  who  joined  it  as  the  result  of  tiie 
"  sowing."  St.  Peter  means,  then,  that  in  his  Hebrew 
readers  and  the  brethren  from  among  the  G^tilee, 
who  by  the  gospel  of  St.  Paul  had  adhered  to  them, 
this  promise  ^ven  by  Hosea  had  found  its  fulfilment. 
But,  as  usual,  the  quotation  demands  a  more  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  context  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
name  Diaspora,  or  Dispersion,  by  which  St.  Peter,  in 
chap.  i.  1,  designates  those  to  whom  he  writes,  was 
applied  to  themselves  by  the  Jews  in  direct  aUusion 
(as  seems  probable)  to  tno  name  Jesreel,  or  Ood  wiU 
scatter,  in  Hos.  i.  4.  Now  mark  that  St.  Peter  does 
not  say  "  which  in  time  past  were  not  Gk)d*8  people," 
but  **  were  not  a  people.*  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
dispersion,  or  "  scattering."  Though  each  Jew  of  the 
dispersion  retained,  and  still  retains,  in  isolation, 
his  national  characteristics  and  aspirations,  yet  their 
unity — ^that  which  made  them  a  "people" — was,  and 
is,  for  the  time  broken.  The  Hebrews  had  not  only 
ceased  to  be  in  covenant  as  "  God*s  people,"  but  had 
ceased  to  be  "  a  people  "  at  aU.  But  in  Christ,  that 
very  "scattering*'  becomes  a  "sowing"  (Hoa.  iL  23), 
for  the  name  Jezreel  means  both  equaUy ;  their  very  dis* 
persion  becomes  the  means  of  their  multiplication  by 
union  with  the  Gentiles  in  Christ,  and  thus  spiritually 
they  recover  the  lost  unity,  and  become  once  more  a 
solid  and  well-governed  confederation,  t.e.,  "  a  people,** 
and  that  "  the  people  of  God."  (See  Jolm  xi.  52,  and 
Dr.  Pussy's  notes  on  Hosea.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  ti^e 
St.  Paul's  quotation  of  this  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  26,  as 
if  it  referred  solely  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  he  expressly 
affirms  that  the  title  "  My  people  "  belongs  to  neither 
section  exclusively,  but  to  both  in  reunion — "  us  whom 
He  called,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles." 
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and  Purity  of  Life, 


people  of  God:  which  had  not  ob- 
tained mercj,  but  now  have  obtained 
mercy. 

W  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as 
strangers*  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 


h  Rom.  7.  S3; 
JM.4L 


a  cb.  i.  17. 

1  Or,  vherein. 


fleshly  lusts,    which    war  Chap.  ii.  11— 
against  the  80ul;Mi»)haTing  feVit'^cr.^U 
your    conversation    honest  needs  yigikot 
among  the  Gentiles  :  that,  P™*y  «^  ^^ 
whereas^   they   speak   against  you  as 


Pbudentiai.  Ritlbs  of  Conduct  in  View  of 
THS  Hostile  ATTirtrDB  of  the  Heathen.^Ab 
slanders  against  the  Christian  name  are  rife,  and  bring- 
ing practical  persecution  on  the  Church,  they  are  ex- 
horted to  extreme  care  about  their  conduct,  especially 
in  regard  (1)  to  purity,  and  (2)  to  due  subordination, 
whether  as  subjects  to  the  officers  of  state,  or  as  slaves 
to  their  masters,  or  as  wives  io  their  husbuids  (chaps, 
ii.  11— iii.  12.) 

(U)  Dearly  beloved.— "Affectionate  and  pressing 
exhortation/'  says  Beimel.  "  That  which  is  Imown  to 
crane  from  love/'  says  Leighton,  "  cannot  readily  but 
be  so  received  too,  and  it  is  thus  expressed  for  that 
very  purpose,  that  the  request  mav  be  the  more  wel- 
come. Beloved,  it  is  the  advice  of  a  friend,  one  that 
truly  loves  you,  and  aims  at  nothing  but  your  good;  it 
is  because  I  love  you  that  I  intreat  you,  and  intreat  you, 
as  you  love  yourselves,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts." 

As  strangers  and  pilgrims.— The  exhortation 
will  be  felt  with  the  more  force  if  we  turn  to  the  Psalm 
from  which  St.  Peter  draws  the  phrase  (Ps.  xxxix.  12, 
LXX.).  The  words,  especially  when  compared  with 
that  Psalm,  prepare  for  the  description  of  distress 
which  is  to  follow.  (Comp.  also  Ps.  cxix.  19.)  The 
word  "pilgrim"  (which  comes  to  us  through  the  French 
form  pelerin,  from  the  Latin  peregrinus)  does  not 
originally,  or  in  this  place,  mean  one  on  a  'pilgrimage. 
It  miplies  no  joumeyinp^,  but  simply  residence  in  a 
foreurn  country.  Here  it  represents  the  same  Greek 
word  which  is  rendered  "strangers"  in  chap.  i.  1,  but 
is  used  in  a  metaphorical  and  not  literal  sense.  Though 
no  longer  "scattered,"  but  gathered  mercifully  once 
more  into  "  a  people,"  they  were  still  far  from  home — 
unprotected  resioents  in  an  alien  and  hostile  world, 
which  scrutinised  their  conduct  and  was  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  g^t  rid  of  them. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.- First  prudential 
rule.  Although  aU  bad  desires  might  be  described  as 
fleshly,  the  word  seems  here  to  mean  what  we  usually 
understand  bv  it,  the  lusts  which  lead  to  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  and  undeanness.  And  though  such  sins 
are  usually  characteristic  of  the  Gfentile,  not  of  the 
Jew,  yet  see  our  Note  on  chap.  i.  14.  Jews  were  not 
impeccable  in  such  matters,  and  here  the  Apostle  has 
a  special  reason  for  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  It  mav  even  be  said  that  his 
mode  of  insistence  recognises  that  his  readers  usually 
do  observe  it.  He  appeals  to  them  as  "  Israelites  from 
home"  to  be  on  their  guard  in  such  matters,  as  Leonidas 
might  exhort  Spartans  going  into  battle  not  to  flinch, 
or  I^elson  tell  English  sailors  that  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  There  was  special  reason 
for^  these  Hebrew  Christians  to  be  more  than  ever 
vigilant,  because  (see  Note  on  next  verse)  of  the 
calumnies  which  the  heathen  were  banning  to  cir- 
culate about  the  Christians. 

Which  war  against  the  sonl.— This  clause  is  no 
specifying  of  the  particular  fleshly  lusts  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  though  there  were  some  of  them  which  did 
not  war  against  the  soul ;  but  it  is  a  description  of 
l^e  way  in  which  all  fleshly  lusts  alike  act.  It  means 
not  merely  a  general  antagonism   between  soul  and 
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body,  but  that  the  lusts  are  on  active  service,  engaged 
in  a  definite  campaign  against  the  immortal  part  of 
the  man.  St.  Peter  has  probably  forgotten  for  the 
moment  his  metaphor  of  strangers  and  sojourners, 
and  we  are  not  to  put  the  two  things  together  too 
closely,  as  though  their  position  of  strangers  rendered 
them  more  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  nostile  lusts. 
"  Abstain  "  cannot  mean  merely  "  be  on  ^our  guard 
against."  It  runs  rather  thus :  "  You  Christian  Jews 
are  dwelling  as  sojourners  in  the  midst  of  jealous 
Grentile  foreigners,  and  must,  therefore,  be  particularly 
obsenrant  of  moral  conduct;  for  though  I  know  that 
you  usually  are  so,  yet  the  fleshly  appetites  are  actively 
engaged  against  your  soul  all  the  time;  and  if  you 
should  in  any  degree  let  them  get  the  better  of  you, 
the  heathen  neighbours  will  at  once  take  advantage  of 
you."  As  the  expression  might  have  been  drawn 
equally  well  from  St.  Paul  or  from  St.  James,  it  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  thing  to  suppose  that  (like  the 
metaphors  of  building  or  of  ^ving  milk)  it  was  part  of 
the  common  property  of  Christians,  and  not  consciously 
traceable  to  any  originator. 

(12)  ConTersation.- A  favourite  word  with  St. 
Peter,  occurring  (substantive  and  verb)  seven  times  in 
this  Epistle,  and  thrice  in  the  second— i.e.,  as  of  ten  as 
in  aU  the  other  New  Testament  writings  put  together. 
It  means  the  visible  conduct  of  the  daily  walk  m  life. 
This,  as  amoiu^  Gentiles — i,e.,  heathen  (the  words  are 
sjiionymous,  tnongh  St.  Paul  generally  says  "those 
without"  when  he  means  heathen  as  opposed  to 
Christian) — ^is  to  be  "honest."  We  have  no  word 
adequate  to  represent  this  charming  adjective.  It  is 
renaered  '*  good  "  immediately  below  and  in  John  x.  11 
("the  Oood  Shepherd"),  "worthy"  in  James  ii  7, 
"  goodly  "  in  Luke  xxL  5.  But  it  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  "  beautiful,"  and  implies  the  attractiveness  of 
the  sight,  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  an  approach  to 
ideal  excellence. 

That  whereas. — The  marginal  version  is  more 
literal,  and  in  sense  perhaps  preferable,  "  wherein." 
It  means  that  the  veiv  fact  of  the  heathen  having 
slandered  them  will  make  their  testimony  "  in  the  day 
of  visitation"  all  the  more  striking,  as  (bv  way  of 
illustration)  the  doubts  of  St.  Thomas  tend  to  "the 
more  confirmation  of  the  faith/'  So  in  Bom.  ii.  1, 
"  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thy- 
self;"  or  Heb.  li.  18  (lit.),  "  wherein  He  Himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted.'' 

They  speak  against  you  as  evildoers.- A 
significant  phrase.  St.  Peter  asserts  distinctly  that 
ciuumnies  were  really  rife,  about  some  particulars  of 
the  Christian  morality,  at  the  time  that  tnis  letter  was 
written.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  late  date,  for  at  first  the 
Clnistians  had  not  attracted  sufficient  notice,  as  a  body, 
to  be  talked  of  either  in  praise  or  blame.  The  heathen 
at  first  regarded  them  as  merely  a  Jewish  sect  (Acts 
xviii.  16;  xxv.  18—20),  and  as  such  they  received 
from  the  Boman  Government  a  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion. The  first  state  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
separate  religion,  with  characteristics  of  its  own,  was 
the  Persecution  of  Nero  in  the  year  64.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  we  have  almost  contemporary  heathen 
documents  which  bring  out  the  force  of  this  passage. 
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Siibmisswn  to  A  tUhorit^ 


evildoers,*    thev    may   by    yowr    good  1**=^^*^,,^, 
works,  which  they  sliall  behold,  glorify  |    *'""*•  ^    • 
God  *  in  the  day  of  visitation.  <")  Submit  :^  ^'^  *^  »• 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 


I  the  Lord's  sake :  *  whether  it  be  to 
'  king,  as   supreme;  <^*^  or 


the 


Subjection     to 


unto    governors,   as    unto  S?S^?° 
them  that  are  sent  by  him 


Snetonios,  in  his  life  of  Nero  (chap.  16),  calls  the 
Christians  by  the  very  name  St.  Feter  uses,  "  the 
Christians,  a  kind  of  men  of  a  new  and  malefic 
superstition."  Only  about  forty  years  later,  we  have 
Phny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  written  actually  from 
the  country  in  which  St.  Peter's  correspondents  lived, 
and  referring  to  some  of  the  very  persons  (probably) 
who  received  the  Epistle  as  having  apostatised  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  under  Nero;  in  which  letter 
Pliny  asks  whether  it  is  the  profession  of  being  a 
Christian  which  is  itself  to  be  punished,  or  **  the  crimes 
which  attach  to  that  profession  ! "  The  Apolo^sts  of 
the  second  century  are  full  of  refutations  of  tne  lies 
current  about  the  immorality  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies. The  Christians  were  a  secret  society,  and  held 
their  meetings  before  daylight ;  and  the  heathen,  partly 
from  natural  suspicion,  p^ly  from  consciousness  of 
what  passed  in  their  own  secret  religious  festivals, 
imagined  all  kinds  of  horrors  in  connection  with  our 
mysteries.  From  what  transpired  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  beUeved  that  the  Christians  used  to  kill 
chudren  and  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh. 
Here,  however,  the  context  points  to  a  different  scandaL 
They  are  warned  a«:ainst  ihQiieahly  lusts,  in  order  that 
the  heathen  may  mid  that  the  Christians'  great  glory 
Ues  in  the  very  point  wherein  they  are  slandered. 
**  Evildoers,"  therefore,  must  mean  chiefly  offences  on 
that  score.  It  is  historically  certain  that  such  charges 
against  Christian  purity  were  extremely  common.  Even 
as  late  as  the  persecution  under  Maiamin  II.,  in  the 
year  312,  it  was  reported  that  these  meetings  before 
light  were  a  school  for  the  vilest  of  arts. 

By  your  good  works  whioh  they  shall 
behold. — More  literally,  they  may,  in  consequence  of 
your  beautiful  works,  being  eye-witnesses  thereof, — The 
"  good  works  "  are  not  what  are  commonly  so  called — 
i.e.,  acts  of  benevolence,  &c.  Rather,  their  "  works  "  are 
contrasted  with  the  current  report,  and  mean  scarcely 
more  than  the  "  conversation  "  mentioned  already.  The 
present  passage  is,  no  doubt,  a  reminiscence  (k  Matt. 
V.  16,  where  the  word  has  the  same  force. 

Glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.— This 
'*  glorification "  of  God  will  be  like  that  of  Achan  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (chap.  vii.  19),  an  acknowledg- 
ment how  far  they  had  been  from  the  glorious  trntn. 
Some  commentators  understand  the  day  of  visitation 
to  mean  the  day  when  the  heathen  themselves  come 
really  to  look  into  the  matter.  This  is  possible ;  and  it 
came  true  when  Pliny  tortured  the  Christian  deaconesses 
and  acquitted  the  poor  fanatics,  as  he  thought  them, 
of  all  immoral  practices.  But  from  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  words,  it  would  more  naturally  mean  the  day 
when  God  visits.  And  this  will  not  mean  only  the 
great  last  day,  but  on  whatever  occasion  God  brings 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  visitation  is  a  visitation  of 
the  Christians  and  the  heathen  alike,  and  it  brings 
both  gncG  and  vengeance,  according  as  men  choose  to 
receive  it.     (See  Luke  xix.  44,  and  comp.  Luke  i.  78.) 

(13)  To  every  ordinance  of  man.— Second  pru- 
dential rule,  subordination.  Literally,  to  every  human 
creation,  i.e.,  to  every  office  or  authority  which  men 
have  established.  It  is  not  only  to  ordinances  of 
directly  Divine  institution  that  we  are  to  submit. 
Mind  that  he  does  not  say  we  are  to  submit  to  every 
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law  that  men  may  pass.  This  passage  is  most  directly 
modelled  on  Bom.  xiii.  1,  et  seq.,  where  the  reason 
assigned  for  submission  is  the  same  as  that  in  John 
xix.  11,  viz.,  that  ultimately  the  authority  proceeds 
from  God  Himself.  Here,  "however,  the  thought  is 
quite  different.  They  are  to  submit,  but  not  becaose  of 
me  original  source  from  which  the  authority  flows,  bat 
because  of  the  practical  consequences  of  not  submitting^. 
It  must  be  done  '*  for  the  Lord's ''  (t.e.,  Jesus  Christ^s) 
"  sake,*'  i.e.,  in  order  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  His 
t-eaching,  and  persecution  upon  His  Church.  This 
difference  of  treatment,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  resem- 
blance, shows  that  at  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  letter  there 
was  much  more  immediate  cause  for  laying  stress  on 
political  subordination.  St  Paul,  writing  to  the  Roman 
Church,  urges  submission  to  Claudius,  because  the 
Roman  Jews  (among  whom  the  Christians  were 
reckoned)  were  often  in  trouble  and  expelled  from  ihe 
city  of  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  St.  Peter,  writing  in  all 
probability  from  the  Roman  Church,  urges  submissicm 
to  Nero  and  the  provincial  governors  because  **  igno- 
rant and  foolish  men  **  were  beginni^  to  misrepresent 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  kind  of  LLtemationalist  or 
Socialist  conspiracy. 

The  king,  as  supreme.—Rrst  division  of  second 
prudential  rule :  subordination  political  Of  course  it 
means  the  emperor.  The  name  "Kxag,"  though  detested 
in  Latin,  was  used  without  scruple  by  the  provinoal 
Greeks  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Csesars. 
When  he  is  described  here  as  "  supreme,"  it  is  not  in- 
tended (as  our  English  version  would  convey)  to 
contrast  his  supreme  power  with  the  inferior  power  of 
the  *'  governors ; "  the  word  is  only  the  same  which  is 
rendered  **  higher  '*  in  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Huther  rightly 
says,  "The  emperor  was  in  the  Roman  Empire  not 
merely  the  highest,  but  actually  the  only  ruler;  all 
other  magistrates  were  but  the  instruments  by  which 
he  exerci^  his  sway."  Of  course  all  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  St.  Peter  was  writing,  was  in  the  Roman  Empire ; 
the  lanfi^uage  would  have  l^n  different  had  the  letter 
been  addressed  to,  or  nerhaps  had  it  even  been  written 
from,  the  geographical  Babylon. 

(U)  Governors,  as  nnto  them  that  are  sent  by 
him. — This  word  will  indnde  legati,  proconsuls,  pro- 
prsBtors,  procurators,  all  officers  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  provinces.  Of  course  the  person  "  by  " 
whom  they  are  here  said  to  be  (from  tmie  to  time) 
"  sent  *'  is  Caesar,  not  "  the  Lord."  The  persons  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed  would  have  ver^  little  to 
do  with  CsBsar  himself  directly,  their  submission  would 
be  chiefly  shown  to  the  lieutenants.  Yet  how  personal 
was  the  Imperial  government,  even  in  details,  is  shown 
in  Pliny's  letters ;  the  very  letter  before  that  in  whioh 
he  asks  how  to  deal  with  the  Christians  of  Bithvnia 
requests  Trajan's  leave  to  cover  in  an  unhealthy  beck 
in  the  town  of  Amastris. 

For  the  punishment  of  evildoers.— St.  Peter 
credits  Roman  imperialism  (rightly  in  the  main)  with 
having  as  its  aim  thepromotion  of  moral  behaviour 
among  its  subjects.  The  word  for  **  pumshment "  is 
that  which  is  translated  "  vengeance  "  m  2  Thess.  i.  8, 
and  implies  forcing  the  malemctors  to  make  satisfac- 
tion to  those  whom  they  had  wronged,  the  "  aven^r  " 
being,  of  course,  quite  disinterested.     The  "pnuse^ 
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G/triHian  Liberty/. 


I  6r.  having. 


for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for 

the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.    <^>  For     a  gul  &  u. 

so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing 

ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 


2  Or,  Esteem, 


foolish  men :  <^®)  as  free,  and  not  using  ^ 
yovo'  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  maliciousness," 
but  as  the  servants  of  God.  (^^>  Honour* 
all  men.     Love  the  brotherhood.     Pear 


which  here,  as  in  Bom.  xiii.  3,  is  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  government  on  welldoers,  must  mean 
the  solid  praise  of  preferments,  which  is  hardly  so 
marked  a  feature  of  ffovernment  as  the  foregoing.  Be 
it  observed  that  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Paol  ky 
down  any  exceptions  to  the  rale  of  complete  obedience. 
They  refuse  to  contemplate,  at  least  to  formulate,  the 
occasions  when  disobedience  may  be  necessaiy.  Obe- 
dience is  the  first  thing  to  learn,  and  when  inej  have 
learnt  it,  they  will  know  of  themselves  when  to  disobey. 
St.  Peter  himself  stands  to  all  time  as  the  type  of 
magnificent  disobedience  (Acts  iv.  19). 

i&)  For  so  is  the  will  of  Gk>d.— This  refers  to  the 
command  contained  in  the  last  two  verses,  which .  then 
is  further  explained  by  the  clause  which  follows,  **  that 
with  well-domg."  See  a  very  similar  construction  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  3.  The  "  well-doing  **  of  this  and  the  last 
verse  bears  the  most  general  sense  of  good  conduct,  not 
the  special  sense  noticed  on  the  ''fair  works"  and 
"  fair  life  "  of  verse  12. 

Pat  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
~-A  very  contemptuous  expression,  the  word  for  "  put 
to  silence  "  being  the  same  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  1  Tim. 
y.  18,  to  **  muzzle  ''  or  "  gag,"  implying  that  there  is 
something  of  the  animal  al^ut  these  "foolish  men.'' 
The  same  contempt  appears  in  each  word  of  the 
clause,  even  down  to  "  men,"  which  might  be  rendered 
"  people  "  or  "  creatures."  The  word  for  **  ignorance  " 
implies  a  stolid  and  wilful  ignorance,  and  is  so  used  by 
heathen  authors,  as  well  as  very  markedly  in  the  only 
other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  xv.  34. 
''Foolish/'  too,  contains  moral  reprobation,  Luke  xi. 
40;  xii.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  suggesting  thoughtlesmess 
rather  than  senselessness.  The  definite  article  is  also  used 
in  the  Greek  (as  in  2  Thess.  iii.  2),  and  again  seems  to 
indicate  that  St.  Peter  had  some  particular  enemies  in 
view  who  had  brought  the  charges.  This  accusation 
was  evidently  one  ot  a  political  nature ;  and,  indeed, 
history  shows  us  that  the  hostility  of  the  empire  to  the 
faith  was  entirely  based  on  the  eorporat'O  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  would  not  have  minded 
the  cuUus,  but  tney  could  not  tolerate  the  Church, 
Pliny  distinctly  says  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  Trajan's  issuing  an  order  against 
hetcerioB  or  societies,  that  he  was  Ted  to  contend  with 
the  Christians  in  Bithynia. 

(16)  As  firee. — This  points  at  once  to  what  was  the  g^st 
of  the  accusation.  The  Christian  took  up  a  position  of 
complete  independence  within,  and  professed  nimself  in 
a  certain  sense  to  be  above  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  being 
a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom.  This  position  of  inde- 
X)endence  the  heathen  state  resented,  and  looked  upon 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  dangerous  organisation. 
Here,  therefore,  St.  Peter  both  insists  upon,  and  defines 
that  independent  position.  "  This  the  Apostle  adds," 
says  Leighton,  "  lest  any  should  so  far  mistake  the 
nature  of  their  Christian  liberty  as  to  dream  of  an 
exemption  from  obedience  either  to  God  or  to  man 
for  Tub  sake,  and  according  to  His  appointment.  Their 
freedom  he  grants,  but  would  have  them  understand 
aright  what  it  is." 

And  not  using.— The  word  "as"  in  the  Greek 
attaches  better  to  the  partidple  instead  of  to  the  word 
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**  cloke,"  so  that  the  sentence  will  run,  As  free  (i.c.,  as 
men  who  are  really  free),  and  not  as  using  freedom  for 
a  curtain  of  vice.  In  this  way  the  true  and  the  false 
freedom  are  more  forcibly  contrasted. 

For  a  cloke  of  maucionsness.— The  uncommon 
word  here  used  means.any  kind  of  covering,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  garment,  so  that  we  must  not  insist  on 
the  metaphor  of  the  word  "  cloke."  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  in  Ex.  ttvi.  14  to  express  the  second 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  there  mentioned,  i.e.,  the 
uppermost,  outermost  covering.  Grimm  quotes  a 
fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Menander,  "Wealth  is 
a  covering  of  many  a  bad  thing ; "  this  helps  us  to  see 
that  what  St.  Peter  means  is  not  ordinary  hvpocrisy. 
The  man  does  not  profess  to  be  better  than  he  is,  but 
loudly  asserts  that  ne  is  not  a  slave.  Men  admire  such 
freedom  of  speech,  and  excuse  his  vices  just  because  of 
their  openness. 

But  as  the  servants  of  Gk>d.— Such  freedom  as 
has  been  mentioned  is  no  freedom.  It  is  moral  slavery. 
The  only  true  freedom  lies  in  being  "  servants  "  (or 
rather  slaves)  "of  Gk)d,"  whose  w3l  it  is  that  you 
should  be  good  subjects  (verses  13  and  15).  For  a 
sUghtlydlfferent  turn  of  thought,  see  Qal.  v.  13. 

(i7)  Honour  all  men.— "These  words  have  very 
briefly,  and  yet  not  obscured  bv  briefness,  but  withal 
very  plainly,  the  sum  of  our  duty  towards  God  and 
men ;  to  men,  both  in  general,  honour  all  men,  and  in 
special  relations,  in  their  Christian  or  religious  relations,. 
love  the  brotherhood;  and  in  a  chief  civil  relation, 
honour  the  king.  And  our  whole  duty  to  God,  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  His /ear,  is  set  in  the  middle 
betwixt  these,  as  the  common  spring  of  all  duty  to  men,, 
and  of  all  due  observance  of  it,  ana  the  sovereign  rulo 
by  which  it  is  to  be  reg^ated  "  (Leighton).  St.  Paul 
had  said  that  this  honour  was  to  be  paid  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  due ;  St.  Peter  says  that  this  includes  all 
men ;  there  is  not  one  who  can  be  entirely  despised,  not 
one  who  has  quite  lost  the  likeness  of  Christ ;  Jews  are 
not  at  liberty  to  despise  even  the  idolatrous  Gentiles. 

Iiove  the  brotherhood.— See  chap.  v.  9,  and  Note 
on  chap.  i.  22.  The  brotherhood  means,  of  course,  all 
Christian  men,  who  (mystically  even  now  that  the  Church 
is  divided,  but  then  actually)  formed  a  single  confra- 
ternity. "All  men,"  Christian  or  heathen,  are  to  be 
"  honoured,"  but  there  is  a  special  sense  in  which  love 
is  only  possible  between  fellow-Christians.  For  the 
converse  proposition,  see  Matt.  v.  44. 

Fear  God. — This  enforces  reverence  for  every  law 
and  ordinance  of  God,  and  therefore  serves  fitly  to 
introduce  the  next  precept.  Rebellion  against  Nero  is 
rebellion  against  God  (Bom.  xiii.  2.  Bengel  compares 
Prov.  xxiv.  21). 

Honour  the  king.—This  is  the  climax.  Logically, 
the  foregoing  commands  have  only  been  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  last  more  clearly. 
This  was  the  point  on  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
assailed,  and  the  putting  the  readers  through  their 
catechism  (as  it  were)  of  duties  in  other  r^ects 
awakes  their  conscience  to  receive  this  precept.  Verses 
13 — 16  have  insisted  on  the  duty  of  political  sub- 
mission, and  then  the  writer  steps  back,  so  to  sx)eak, 
for  a  final  thrust :  "  so — as  to  all  men  you  must  pay 
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JServants  to  be  obedient. 


I.  PETER,  II. 


Suffering  wrongfulfy. 


God.  Honour  the  king.  <^^)  Servants, 
be  subject  to  yovr  masters  with  all  fear;' 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  froward.  <^>  For  this  is 
thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience 


.1X7. 


toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully.  <*>>  For  what  glory  is  it,  if, 
when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye 
shall  take  it  patiently?  but  if,  when  ye 
do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 


reyerenoe ;  as  to  the  Chnsiiaiis,  love ;  as  to  God,  fear — 
so  to  the  emperor  you  most  pay  constant  reyerence.*' 
It  is  hardly  right  to  say  with  Bengel  that  this 
paragraph  is  specially  written  because  of  the  osnal 
disaffection  of  Jews  towards  the  Roman  goyemment; 
rather  it  is  called  for  (like  the  warning  of  verses  11, 12), 
not  by  any  special  temptation  within  them,  but  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time,  i.e.,  the  calumnies 
that  were  afloat  against  Christians. 

(18)  Servants— Second  diyision  of  the  second  pru- 
dential rule :  subordination  social.  This  word  is  not  the 
same  as  is  used  by  St.  Paul — e.^.,  Eph.  yi.  5 ;  OoL  iii 
22 — but  is  used  only  besides  in  Luke  xyi.  13  ;  Acts  x.  7 ; 
Bom.  ziy.  4.  It  brings  forward  ibe  family  or  household 
rektion  of  seryant  or  slaye  to  master,  and  not  (as  does 
the  common  word  used  in  yerse  16)  the  mere  fact  of 
ownership.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  directions  for 
household  seryants,  or  slayes,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians,  for  there  were  large  numbers  of 
Hebrews  in  this  position  both  now  and  kter;  St. 
Clement,  for  example,  was  probably  both. 

Be  subject. — Hather,  being  aulneci,  or  submitting 
yourselves.  The  participle  joins  this  clause  loosely  to 
the  "  submit  yourselyes  **  of  yerse  13,  where  the  word 
is  the  same.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  1.) 

With  all  fear.— ** All"  implies  eyerything  which 
goes  to  make  up  true  fear,  eyery  kind  of  fear ;  and  the 
"  fear  "  (as  when  we  speak  of  the  fear  of  Qod)  is  not 
intended  to  mean  any  unmanly  cowardice,  dread  of 
punishment,  or  such  t«rror  as  is  inyolyed  in  haying 
secrets  which  one  dreads  to  haye  diyulged.  One  com- 
mentator well  defines  it  as  "  the  shrinking  from  trans- 
gressing the  master's  will,  based  on  the  consciousness 
of  one's  own  inferiority." 

Masters.— This  is  the  word  which  properly  cor- 
responds to  the  word  by  which  the  ''seryants"  are 
described,  not  merely  "owners,"  as  in  Eph.  yi  5; 
Col.  iii.  22. 

The  firoward.— Literally,  the  crooked.  Its  meaning 
is  made  dear  by  the  contrasted  adjectiyes,  **  good,"  i.e., 
kindly,  considerate ;  and  "  gentle,"  or,  rather,  reason- 
able, not  disposed  to  take  too  stem  a  yiew  of  matters. 
A  '* froward"  roaster,  then,  is  one  with  a  warped 
nature,  who  is  unreasonably  exacting,  capricious,  and 
cross-grained;  in  fact,  one  who  will  deal  with  his 
seryants  in  the  manner  spoken  of  in  the  following 
yerses. 

(19)  For  this  is  thankworthy.— *' This,"  yiz., 
what  goes  before,  which  is  further  explained  in  what 
follows.  Quite  literally  it  is,  for  this  ta  grojce^  or  else 
(for,^  like  grace  in  French,  the  word  has  the  double 
signification)  this  ia  thanks.  The  passage  has  some 
little  importance  in  controyersy,  as  some  of  the  older 
Roman  Catholic  diyines  pressed  it  into  the  service  of 
the  supererogation  theory.  **  This  is  grace,"  they  said, 
means  "  this  deserves  gmce  as  its  rewuxl."  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  how  shallow  a  yiew  of  duiy  is  implied 
in  the  thought  that  it  was  more  than  duty  to  be  thus 
submissiye.  Still  taking  the  first  translation,  others 
would  interpret,  "  this  is  a  mark  of  grace  " — i.e.,  shows 
that  you  are  Christians  indeed ;  or,  "  this  is  a  gift  of 
grace  "—i.e.,  a  supernatural  and  heroic  yirtue,  such  as 
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must  haye  come  from  God,  and  not  from  you."  These 
two  interpretations  make  good  sense  in  themselyes,  but 
they  seem  not  to  suit  the  context  (*'  what  glory  is  it ") 
quite  so  well  as  our  authorised  rendering,  and  they 
ignore  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  must  certunlv 
haye  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind,  recorded  in  Luke  vi. 
27—35,  especially  yerses  32 — 34,  and  again  in  Lubd 
xyii.  9.  The  thought  is  that  where  duty  is  both 
obyious  and  easy  (as  is  the  case  with  good  masters), 
people  do  not  lavish  gratitude  for  the  performance  of 
it.  The  best  of  masters  hardly  feeb  grateful  to  the 
best  of  servants  for  doifM  his  duty,  though  he  will  be 

S-atef ul  for  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  is  done, 
ere  the  "  thanks  "  are  put  ^uite  generally,  as  in  the 
first  passage  in  St.  Luke :  **  this  is  a  matter  tor  thanks." 
It  does  not  say  as  yet  who  is  to  pay  the  thanks,  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  the  master  so  served,  and 
all  who  are  cognisant  of  the  service,  are  the  persons 
meant. 

For  oonsoienoe  toward  Gk>d  endure  grief, 
suffering  wrongftilly.— This  does  not  mean  "  if  a 
man  is  aMcted  for  his  religion's  sake."  Bather,  ihe 
conscience  towards  Ood,  or,  perhaps,  rather,  conscious' 
ness  of  Godf  is  thrown  in  to  euard  agaiost  any  false 
theory  that  patience  by  itself  is  a  thankworthy  thing. 
However  unjust  the  man's  treatment  may  be,  and  how- 
ever little  he  may  resent  it  in  act,  it  is  not  thankworthy 
unless  his  resignation  be  grounded  on  consciousness  of 
God's  presence.  A  resignation  which  comes  from  stolid 
want  of  feeling,  or  stoical  fatalism,  or  from  the  sense 
that'  it  is  no  good  to  seek  redress — such  reaunation  is 
sinfully  defectiye.  The  two  necessary  quaBfications, 
before  patience  can  become  in  any  sense  meritorious, 
are  (1)  that  the  suffering  should  be  undeserved,  (2) 
that  the  man  should  recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  God. 

(20)  For  what  glory  is  it.— A  poetical  and  paean- 
sounding  word,  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  aew 
Testament ;  in  the  Old  Testament  it  corresponds  to  the 
word  *'fame,"  in  Job  xxviii.  22.  The  sense  may  be 
said  to  be  slightly  humorous.  *'  If  you  make  a  blunder  " 
(such  is  the  meaning  of  *'  fault "  here — ^it  might  include 
such  things  as  the  breaking  of  dishes),  **  and  reoeiye  a 
buffet  for  it"  (or  a  box  on  the  ear — a  common  j^unish- 
ment  of  skves  for  trifling  faults),  "and  bear  it  with 
fortitude"  (the  meekness  of  patience  has  no  place  in  the 
word),  **  do  you  expect  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  heroic 
or  dithyrambic  poem,  to  haye  your  name  resounded 
through  the  world  and  immortalised  among  posterity  P' 
The  "  for  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  explains  why 
the  writer  added  **  scoring  wrongfully  "  at  the  end  of 
thelasl 

When  ye  do  well,  and  suffor  for  it.— It  is  a 
pity  that  the  translators  have  limited  St.  Peter's 
meaning  by  the  insertion  of  the  last  two  words.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  understand  the  suffering  to  be  directly 
provoked  by  tiie  well-doing.  It  would  haye  done  just 
as  well  to  say, ''  when  ye  do  well,  and  yet  are  Ul-treated." 
The  "  f  reward  "  master  makes  his  servants  suffer  without 
thinkijig  what  he  makes  them  suffer  for. 

This  is  acceptable  with  God.— Timidity  about 
St  Peter's  theology  has  caused  a  difference  between 
the  rendering  of  the  same  word  in  two  oonaeeutiyo 
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I.  PETEE.  II. 


cur  GrecU  EaaxmpU. 


jpatiently,  this  is  acceptable  ^  with  God. 
«(2i)  Pqj.  QYeu  hereunto  were  ye  called: 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,' 
leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should 
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a  John  &  48. 

b  lM.tt.B. 
s  Some  read,  for 

e  rh.  ai  B. 
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follow  his  steps:  W  who  did  no  sin,« 
neither  was  gmle  found  in  his  moujbh :  ^ 
(28)  who,  when  he  was  reviled,*  reviled  not 
again  ;^  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened 


It  shonld  be  transkted  "thankworthy"  here 
«»  well  as  above,  and  must  be  taken  in  precisely  the 
«ame  sense.  Observe  that  the  Apostle  does  not  oon- 
tmue,  "  this  is  glory,*'  as  we  might  have  expected ;  a 
Christian  is  not  supposed  to  care  for  such  trash  as 
fame.  But  a  Christian  may  well  care  to  win  the 
ihanJcs  of  God  I  And  such  endurance  of  griefs  for 
God's  sake  is  now  distinctly  said  to  be  "  th^ikworthy 
with  Grod" — i.e.,  from  God's  point  of  view.  See 
2  Thess.  i.  6,  where,  as  here,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
moral  law  is  identical  for  God  and  for  us,  and  that  His 
principles  and  impulses  of  action  are  the  same  as  those 
which  He  has  implanted  in  us.  "  He  will  thank  a  man 
for  it,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton,  not  a  divine  to 
favour  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  but  too  honest  a 
scholar  to  shrink  from  the  meaning  of  words.  Many 
things  are  sfcrictly  duty,  and  yet  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  them  done,  and  are  proportionably  grateful  when 
we  see  that  they  are  done.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake 
<d  a  doctrinal  thesis  like  that,  "  that  man  can  deserve 
nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,"  deny  to  Grod  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  one  of  the  happiest  exercises  of 
love,  the  sense  of  gratitude  ? 

(21)  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called.— 
Namely,  to  the  combination  of  suffering  and  well- 
doing. To  this  they  "were  called"  by  the  Groi^l 
which  St.  Paul  had  preached  to  them ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  surprise  to  them  when  it  comes.  (See  chap.  iv.  12.) 
It  was  a  special  point  in  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  fore- 
warn fainy  of  the  tribulations  attending  all  who 
wished  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Comp.  1  Thess. 
iii.  3,  4,  and  Acts  xiv.  22,  which  latter  passage  refers 
to  preaching  in  the  very  homes  of  some  oi  the  recipients 
of  this  Epistle. 

Because.  —  This  justifies  the  last  assertion.  It 
appeared  on  the  very  face  of  the  gospel  message  that 
we  should  all  (slave  and  freeman  afike)  have  to  So  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  suffer,  because  the  ffospel  told  us 
that  it  was  so  with  Him,  the  subject  of  the  gospel. 
Notice  what  a  fine  assumption  lies  in  this  "  because  " — 
viz.,  that  Christ's  experience  must  needs  be  that  of 
eveiT  Christian. 

Cnriflt  also  suffered. —  It  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  again  that  he  does  not  say  "  Jesus  suffered ;  " 
the  whole  point  is  that  these  Hebrew  Christians  have 
given  in  tneir  adhesion  to  a  suffering  Messiah,  (See 
Note  on  chap.  i.  11.)  And  the  true  reading  immediately 
after  is  "  for  t/ou,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  follow  His  steps;"  not,  of  course,  that  St. 
Peter  exempts  himseli  from  the  need  of  the  atone- 
ment or  the  obligation  of  following  Christ's  steps,  but 
because  it  is  his  accustomed  stvle  to  give  a  chaige  (as 
it  were)  rather  than  to  throw  nimsefi  in  with  those 
whom  he  addresses.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  12.)  There 
is  one  important  point  to  be  observea  Christ  is  said 
to  have  suffered  **for  you,"  but  this  does  not  mean  "  in 
your  stead**  but  "on  your  behalf,  for  your  good." 
Christ's  atonement  for  us  is  not  represented  in  this 
passage  as  vicarious.  He  did  not,  according  to  St. 
Peter's  teaching,  die  as  a  subshtute  for  us,  any  more 
than  He  rose  again  as  our  substitute.  So  far  as  the 
words  themselves  go,  the  death  of  the  Messiah  "for 
us"  miffht  have  been  such  a  death  as  that  of  the 
hero  who,  in  the  battle  of  Murgarten,  gathered  the 
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Austrian  spears  like  a  sheaf  into  his  own  bosom,  "for  " 
his  fellow-patriots,  clearing  the  way  for  them  to  follow. 
The  addition  "for  you"  convevs  the  thought  that  in 
gratitude  we  ought  to  suffer  with,  or  even  for,  Him. 

Iieaving  us  {you)  an  example.— This  ckuse 
seems  added  as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  abrupt 
"  because  "  just  before.  "  You  were  called  to  suffering, 
I  said,  becatLse  Christ,  too,  suffered ;  for  in  so  suffering 
He  left  ("  as  something  to  survive  Him  "  is  implied  in 
the  word)  an  example  to  you"  (This  last "  you '  stands 
very  emphatically  in  the  Greek).  The  curious  word  for 
"  example,''  nowhere  else  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  primarily  the  "  copy  "  given  to  a  child  to  write 
from,  or  a  "  phm  "  suggested  for  carrying  out  in  detail, 
a  sketch  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  used  in  this  literal  sense 
in  2  Mace  ii.  28,  29,  and  in  the  metaphorical  sense  it 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement ;  in  one 
passage  (chap,  xvi.)  apparently  with  a  reminiscence  of 
this  place,  for  the  author  has  been  quoting  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  to  which  we  shall  come  presently,  and  then 
adds,  "  See  then,  beloved  sirs,  what  is  the  copy  which 
has  been  set  us ;  for  if  the  Lord  was  so  lowly-minded, 
what  shall  we  do  who  through  Him  have  come  under 
the  yoke  of  His  grace  P  "  The  leaving  us  of  this  copy 
was  one  of  the  benefits  of  ELis  passion  implied  m 
"  suffered  for  you," 

Follow  his  steps.— In  all  probability  St.  Peter 
used  the  word  rendered  "  example  "  without  any  sense 
of  its  containing  a  metaphor,  or  else  it  would  accord 
badly  with  the  metaphor  here.  The  word  for  "  follow  " 
is  a  strengthened  form,  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  10  is  rendered 
*'  diligently  follow;  "  in  verse  24  of  the  same  chapter 
it  is  " follow  after" — i,e,,  " dog; "  the  only  other  place 
being  Mark  xvi.  20.  It  means  (as  in  1  Tim.  v.  24) 
rather  "  to  follow  up,"  made  still  more  vivid  hj  the 
addition  of  "His  steps"  (Rom.  iv.  12;  2  Cor.  xii.  18). 
St.  Peter  could  remember  the  day  when  he  was  called 
to  follow,  and  he  did  so  literally  (Matt.  iv.  19 ;  John 
xxi.  19) ;  but  the  Pontine  Christians,  who  had  believed 
without  ha^dng  seen  (chap.  i.  8),  could  onhr  "follow 
Him  up"  by  the  footprints  which  He  had  leni. 

(22)  Who  did  no  sin.— This  verse  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  itself,  but  in  the  closest  conjunction  with  the 
following.  It  is  not  the  sinlessnesb  of  Christ  by  itself 
that  is  here  set  as  an  example  before  the  servants,  but 
His  sinlessness  in  combinauon  with  His  ill-treatment, 
or  rather.  His  meekness  under  the  combination.  St. 
Peter  again  adapts  the  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  liii.  9)  to 
his  purpose.  Tne  word  there  was  one  of  violent  trans- 
gression; St.  Peter  substitutes  the  simple  word  which 
he  had  used  in  verse  20,  "  fault " — **  who  never  made 
a  fault " — such  as  household  servants  were  often  com- 
mitting— *'  neither  was  g^e  found  in  His  moutiii  "— 
again  referring  to  what  was  common  with  servants — 
petty  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  petty  deceits  to  screen 
themselves  from  punishment.  One  tlung  which  lends 
special  point  to  the  allusion  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  is 
that  Israel  is  in  that  passage  spoken  of  under  the 
titie  of  God's  "  servant,"  a  thought  familiar  to  St.  Peter 
long  a^  in  connection  with  Christ.  (See  Note  on 
Acts  iu.  13.) 

(23)  Who,  when  he  was  reviled.— This  "who*' 
might  be  rendered  by  and  yet  He,  Conscious  though 
He  was  of  being  blameless  (John  viii.  46),  it  did  not 
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make  Him  retaliate  npon  His  accusers  by  coonter- 
accnsations,  true  though  these  might  have  been.  The 
word  here  transited  "  reyile  "  is  the  same  which  re- 
appears in  chap.  iii.  9  as  "  railing,"  and  a  sample  of 
what  it  means  is  given  in  John  ix.  28.  The  servants 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  be  thus  abused,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  comic  poets  where 
the^  lose  their  self-control  under  it,  and  openly  rate 
their  owners  in  return.  The  "  suffering,'*  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  actual  bodily  maltreatment,  "  buffeting  '* 
(verse  20)  and  the  like,  to  which  the  slaves  could  not 
answer  directly  by  striking  in  return,  but  would  some- 
times take  their  revenge  ov  "threats"  of  what  they 
would  do — run  away,  or  bum  the  house,  or  poison 
the  food,  or  do  little  acts  of  spite.  Instances  of  our 
Lord's  silence  or  meekness  under  '*  reviling  "  mav  be 
seen  in  John  vii.  20 ;  viii.  40 ;  Matt.  xii.  24,  as  well  as 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Passion.  There  are  no  recorded 
instances,  until  the  last  day  of  His  life,  of  His  "  suffer- 
ing "  in  the  sense  here  intended ;  but  the  tense  of  the 
verbs  "  reviled,"  **  threatened,"  "  committed,"  shows 
that  the  writer  was  not  thinking  exclusively  of  any  one 
occasion,  but  of  our  Lord's  constant  habit,  though 
naturally  there  would  be  uppermost  in  St.  Peter's 
mind  the  hours  while  he  stood  warming  himself  at 
Gaiaphas*  fire,  with  the  denial  on  his  lips,  and  saw  the 
Messiah  blindfold  and  buffeted.  He  is  also  thinking 
of  Isa.  liii.  7. 

But  committed  himself.— This  was  His  only 
form  of  revenge.  As  the  Greek  does  not  express  the 
grammatical  oDJect  of  the  verb,  it  is  better  not  to 
supply  one  so  definite  as  "  Himself  "  or  "  His  cause," 
rather,  '*  but  would  leave  it  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously." M.  Benan  (AntechrUt,  p.  117)  savs  that 
this  passage  "requires  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
incident  of  Jesus  praying  for  His  murderers  was  not 
known  by  Peter ;  "  and  oSier  critics  have  held  the  same 
view.  But  (1)  St.  Peter,  as  we  have  said,  is  speaking 
of  what  was  the  constant  habit  of  Jesus,  not  of  what 
He  did  on  the  day  of  His  crucifixion  only.  (2)  The 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  act  or  word  of 
direct  appeal  to  God  to  judge  between  His  murderers 
and  Him;  on  the  contrary,  the  leading  thought  is 
that  of  *' passing  the  matter  over"  to  Grod  (comp. 
Bom.  xii.  19),  by  simply  refusing  to  take  any  action  in 
self-defence.  (3)  It  would  have  been  unlike  the  usual 
method  of  the  Epistles  to  make  direct  reference  to  anv 
of  the  minor  details  of  our  Lord's  history.  (4)  Sucn 
a  reference  here  would  be  beyond  the  point,  for  St. 
Peter  said  nothing  in  verse  19  about  praying  for  the 
bad  masters,  and  here  he  is  only  justifying  by  Christ's 
example  the  position  he  had  laid  down  there. 

To  him  that  judgeth  righteously  .—God  is 
described  in  the  aspect  which  is  most  reassuring  to 
men  who  are  suffering  unjustly  (2  Thess.  i.  5).  This 
looks  back  to  that  "  consciousness  of  God  "  spoken  of 
in  verse  19.  There  is  a  curious  various  reading  which 
is  adopted  bv  the  Yulgate,  though  without  any  solid 
authority,  and  evidently  a  mere  blunder,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  we  may  leave  to  those  who  are  committed 
to  it:  "He  ^ave  Himself  over  to  him  (or,  to  one)  who 
judgeth  unrighteously."  St.  Cyprian  seems  to  have 
imoerstood  it  of  our  Lord's  voluntary  self -surrender  to 
Pilate. 

(2i)  Who  his  own  self.— This  verse,  like  the 
"  for  you  "  in  verse  21,  is  intended  to  make  the  readers 


feel  the  claims  of  gratitude,  not  to  set  before  them 
another  point  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  imitated. 
But  at  tne  same  time  it  serves  to  enforce  still  more 
strongly  the  two  points  already  mentioned — i.e.,  sin- 
lessness  and  suffering.  So  far  was  Christ  from  "  doing 
sins,"  that  He  actually  His  own  self  bore  ours,  and  in 
so  doing  endured  the  extremity  of  anguish  '*  in  His  own 
body,"  so  that  He  could  sympathise  with  the  corporal 
chastisements  of  these  poor  servants;  and  "on  the 
tree,"  too,  the  wicked  slave's  death. 

Bare  our  sins  ...  on  the  tree.— This  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  a  great  mystery ;  and  to  add  to  the 
difi&culty  of  the  interpretation,  almost  each  word  is 
capable  of  being  taken  in  several  different  ways.  Most 
modem  scholars  are  agreed  to  reject  "  on  the  tree,"  in 
favour  of  the  mar^nal  "to,"  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  Greek  preposition,  when  connected  (as  here)  with 
the  accusative,  being  what  is  expressed  in  colloquial 
English  by  the  useful  compound  ^^on-to  the  tree." 
It  is,  however,  not  obligatory  to  see  motion  consciously 
intended  in  this  preposition  and  accusative  everywhere. 
It  is  used,  for  instance,  Mark  iv.  38,  of  sleeping  on  the 
pillow ;  in  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  of  the  veil  resting  ^wpon  their 
hearts ;  in  Rev.  iv.  4,  of  the  elders  sitting  upon  their 
thrones.  This  word,  then,  will  give  us  but  uttle  help 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  '*  bare. 

(1)  That  verb  means  literally  "  to  carry  or  take  up," 
and  is  used  thus  in  Matt.  xvii.  1,  Mark  ix.  2,  of  taking 
the  disciples  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  and  in 
Luke  XXIV.  51,  of  Jesus  being  carried  up  into  heaven : 
therefore  Hammond,  Grimm,  and  others  would  here 
understand  it  to  be,  "  He  carried  our  sins  up  with  Him 
on-to  the  tree,"  there  to  expiate  them  by  His  death. 

(2)  A  much  commoner  meaning  of  the  word  is  that 
which  it  bears  in  verse  5,  "  to  offer  up  "  (so  also  in 
Heb.  vii.  27;  xiii.  15;  Jas.  ii.  21).  The  substantive 
formed  from  \i  (Anaphora)  is  still  the  litur^cal  term 
for  the  sacrificial  section  of  the  Eucharistic  service. 
This  interpretation  is  somewhat  tempting,  because  the 
very  preposition  here  used,  with  the  very  same  case, 
M>pears  in  Jas.  ii.  21,  and  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  our  present  verb,  for  "to 
offer  up  upon  the  altar."  In  this  way  it  would  be, 
*'  He  offered  up  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  altar 
of  the  cross."  So  Luther  and  others,  take  it.  This 
would  be  perfect,  were  it  not  for  the  strangeness  of 
regarding  the  sins  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar.  The  only  way  to  make  sense  of  it  in 
that  case  would  be  to  join  very  closely  "  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  " — i.e.,  as  contained  and  gathered  up  in 
His  own  sinless  body,  which  might  come  to  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  He  *' offered  up  His  own 
body  laden  with  our  sins  "  upon  that  altar.  (3)  Both 
these  renderings,  however,  pass  over  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter  is  referring  to  Isa.  liii.  In  the  English 
version  of  that  chapter,  "  hath  borne,"  "  shall  bear," 
"bare,"  appears  in  verses  4, 11,  and  12,  indifferently; 
but  the  Hebrew  is  not  the  same  in  each  case,  for  in 
verse  11  the  word  for  '*  shall  bear  "  is  identical  with  that 
rightly  rendered  "  carry  "  in  verse  4,  and  has  not  the 
same  signification  as  that  which  appears  as  "  to  bear  " 
in  verses  4  and  12.  The  difference  between  these  two 
Hebrew  roots  seems  to  be  that  the  verb  sahal  in  verse 
11  means  "  to  carry,"  as  a  porter  carries  a  load,  or  as 
our  Lord  carried  His  cross ;  while  the  verb  tuua',  used 
in  verses  4  and  12,  means  rather  <*  to  lift  or  raise," 
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which  might,  of  coarse,  be  the  action  preparatory  to 
that  other  of  "  carrying.'*  Now,  the  Greek  word  which 
we  haye  here  undoubtedly  better  represents  WMa*  than 
aahal,  but  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  LXX.  uses  it  to  express  both  alike  in  yerses  11  and 
12,  obserying  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  between 
"iniquities  and  "sin,''  while  in  yerse  4  (where  again 
it  reads  **  our  sins  "  instead  of  "  our  griefs  ")  it  adopts 
a  simpler  yerb ;  and  St.  Peter's  language  here  seems 
to  be  affected  by  all  three  passages.  The  expression 
"  our  sins  "  (which  comes  in  so  stran^ly  with  the  use 
of  "you"  aU  round)  seems  a  reminiscence  of  yerse  4 
(LXX.).  The  order  in  which  the  words  occur  is 
precisely  the  order  of  yerse  11,  and  the  tense  points  to 
yerse  12,  as  well  as  the  parallel  use  in  Heb.  ix.  28, 
where  the  presence  of  the  words  "  of  many"  proyes 
that  the  writer  was  thinking  of  yerse  12.  We  cannot 
say  for  certain,  then,  whether  St.  Peter  meant  to 
represent  nasa'  or  aabal.  We  haye  some  clue,  howeyer, 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Greek  word  was  used,  by  find- 
ing it  in  Num.  xiy.  33,  where  the  "  whoredoms"  of  the 
fathers  are  said  to  be  "  borne"  by  their  children  (the 
Hebrew  there  being  nasa^).  Many  mstanoes  in  classical 
Greek  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  cases  it 
implies  something  being  laid  or  inflicted  from  without 
upon  the  person  who  "bears."  Thus,  in  Num.  xiv.  33, 
it  will  be,  "  your  children  will  have  to  bear  your  whore- 
doms," or,  "  wiU  haye  laid  upon  them  your  whoredoms." 
In  Heb.  ix.  28  it  will  be,  "  (yhrist  was  once  for  all 
presented  (at  the  altar),  to  haye  the  sins  of  many  laid 
upon  Him."  Here  it  will  be,  "  Who  His  own  self  had 
our  sins  laid  upon  His  body  on  the  tree."  Then  comes 
a  further  question.  The  persons  who  hold  the  sub- 
stitute theory  of  the  Atonement  assert  that  "  our  sins  " 
here  stands  for  "  ihe  mmishTnent  of  our  sins."  This  is, 
howeyer,  to  use  yiolence  with  words ;  we  might  with 
as  good  reason  translate  yerse  22,  "  Who  did,  or  per- 
formed, nopunishment  for  sin."  St.  Peter  asserts  that 
Christ,  in  His  boundless  sympathy  with  fallen  man,  in 
His  union  with  all  mankmd  through  the  Incarnation 
whereby  He  became  the  second  Adam,  actually  took,' as 
His  own,  our  sins,  as  well  as  eyerythine  else  belonging 
to  us.  He  was  so  identified  with  us,  tnat  in  the  great 
Psalm  of  the  Messianic  sacrifice.  He  calls  them  "  My 
sins  "  (Ps.  xl.  12),  sinless  as  He  was.  (See  St.Matthew's 
interpretation  of  the  same  thought,  chap.  yiii.  17.) 

That  we  being  dead.— Just  as  the  former  part  of 
this  verse  is  an  expansion  of  "  Christ  suffered  for  us," 
BO  the  latter  part  is  an  expansion  of  "  that  ye  should 
follow  His  steps."  The  "we,"  howeyer,  is  too  em- 
phatically placed  in  the  English.  To  St.  Peter,  the 
thought  of  our  union  with  Christ  is  so  natural,  that  he 
slips  easily  oyer  it,  and  passes  on  to  the  particular 
pomt  of  union  which  he  has  in  view.  "  He  bore  our 
sins  on  the  tree,  in  order  that,  having  thus  become  'lost' 
to  those  sins,  we  might  live  to  righteousness."  The 
words  present,  perhaps,  a  closer  parallel  to  Col.  i.  22 
than  to  any  other  passage ;  but  comp.  also  Bom.  vi.  2, 
8,  11,  and  2  Cor.  y.  14,  and  Notes.  St.  Peter's  word 
for  "  dying  "  in  this  place  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  ana  is  originally  an  euphemism  for 
death ;  literally,  to  he  miesing — i.e.,  when  sin  comes  to 
seek  its  old  servants  it  finds  them  gone. 

With  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.— Observe 
how  soon  St.  Peter  reverts  to  the  second  person,  even 
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though  he  has  to  change  the  text  he  is  quoting.  Another 
mark  of  his  style  may  well  be  noticed  here,  viz.,  his 
fondness  for  a  number  of  co-ordinate  relative  sentences. 
(See  chap,  i  8,  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2,  3 ;  and  his  speeches. 
Acts  iii.  13,  15 ;  iv.  10 ;  x.  38,  39.)  He  is  especially 
fond  of  finishing  off  a  long  sentence  with  a  short  rela- 
tive clause,  as  nere.  Comp.,  for  instance,  verse  8, 
2  Pet.  ii.  17,  also  Acts  iv.  12,  where  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  translate,  "  Neither  is  the  salvation  in  any 
other,  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  second  name  under 
heaven  which  is  the  appointed  name  among  men ;  in 
whom  we  must  be  saved  " — i.e.,  if  we  are  saved  at  all. 
The  purpose  of  the  little  clause  seems  to  be  once  more 
to  make  the  good  and  ill-used  servants  feel,  when  the 
weals  were  smarting  on  their  backs,  that  the  Righteous 
Servant  of  Jehovah  had  borne  the  same,  and  that  it 
had  served  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  they  knew  to  their 
everlasting  gratitude.  Of  course  the  "stripes"  (in 
the  original  singular  number,  and  literally  weal)  do  not 
refer  m>erely  to  the  scourging.  The  words  form  a 
paradox. 

(25)  por  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray.— The 
right  reading  does  not  attach  "going  astray"  to 
**  sheep,"  but  as  predicate  of  the  sentence,  "  ye  were 
going  astray  like  sheep."  The  "for"  introduces  an 
explfi^tion  of  how  they  came  to  be  in  need  of  '*  heal- 
ing." "  I  may  well  say  that  ye  were  healed ;  for 
Israelites  though  you  are,  your  consciences  and 
memories  tell  you  that  you  were  as  far  gone  in  wilful 
error  as  any  Gentiles,  and  needed  as  complete  a  con- 
version." (Comp.  verse  10.)  Jew  and  Gentile  take 
different  ways,  but  both  alike  fulfil  the  prophecy, 
"  every  man  to  his  own  way."  The  two  metaphors,  of 
healing  and  going  astray,  do  not  match  very  well,  but 
the  fact  that  both  are  quotations  from  Isa.  liii.  makes 
their  disagreement  less  harsh.  We  must  notice  how 
deeply  that  prophecy  (the  interpretation  of  which  was 
probably  learned  from  the  Baptist)  had  simk  into 
St.  Peter's  mind.    (See  chap.  i.  19.) 

But  are  now  returned.— The  tense  of  the  original 
verb  points  to  the  actual  historical  time  at  which  it 
took  place,  rather  than  the  position  now  occupied^ 
"  but  now  ye  returned."  The  word  "  now  "  is  used  in 
the  same  wa^  in  verse  10,  where  literally  it  is,  "  but 
now  did  obtain  mercy."  "  Betumed  "  does  not  in  the 
Greek  imply  that  they  had  at  first  been  under  the 
Shepherd's  care  and  had  left  Him.  The  word  is  that 
which  is  often  rendered  "  were  converted,"  and  only 
indicates  that  they  turned  round  and  moved  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

The  shepherd  and.  bishop  of  your  souls.— 
Undoubtedly  this  means  Christ.  The  first  of  the  two 
titles  is  of  course  suggested  by  the  simile  of  the  sheep. 
The  image  is  so  natunJ  and  so  frequent,  that  we  can- 
not say  ror  certain  that  it  proves  St.  Peter's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  parable  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  in  «John  x. 
More  probably,  perhaps,  he  is  thinking  of  Ps.  xxiii.  3, 
"  He  converted  my  soul "  (LXX.),  where  "  the  Lord," 
as  usual,  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  Son  of  God  rather 
than  the  Father ;  or  else  of  Ez.  xxxiv.  11, 16,  where  the 
words  rendered  "  seek  them  out "  in  our  version  is  re- 
presented in  the  LXX.  by  that  from  which  the  nam«» 
of  a  "bishop"  is  derivea.  TComp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23: 
xxxvii.  24;  also  Isa.  xl.  11,  wnich  last  citation  comes 
£rom  a  passage  which  has  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
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the  word,  they  also  may  without  the 
word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
the  wives;  ^^^  wnile  they  behold  your 
chaste  conversation  coupled  vrith  fear. 


just  before,  chap.  i.  24)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  to  the  Hebrew  mind  the  thought  of  superintend- 
ence and  ruling,  not  that  of  giving  food,  was  upper- 
most when  they  s^ke  of  shepherds,  and  that  the 
pastors  spoken  of  m  the  Old  Testament  are  not  the 
priests  or  givers  of  spiritual  nutriment,  but  the  kings 
and  princes.  Thus  it  will  here  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  second  title  of  bishop.  This  name  suggests 
in  the  first  instance  not  so  much  overseeing  as  visiting 
— i.e.,  going  carefully  into  the  different  cases  brought 
under  the  officer's  notice.  (Comp.  chap.  v.  2,  4,  and 
Acts  XX.  28.)  Both  words  were  already  familiar  as 
ecclesiastical  words  already,  and  as  such  were  especially 
appropriate  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Churcu ;  but 
as  they  had  not  yet  become  stereotyped  in  that  sense, 
the  writer  adds,  "  of  your  souls,"  to  show  that  it  was 
not  an  outward  sovereignty  and  protectorate  which 
the  Messiah  had  assumed  over  them.  "Soul*'  is  a 
word  of  which  St.  Peter  is  fond  (chaps,  i.  9,  22;  ii.  11 ; 
iv.  19 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  8),  but  which  is,  perhaps,  never  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  this  sense.  It  is  to  be  remarked  how 
8i.  Peter  works  almost  every  section  of  the  Epistle 
round,  so  as  to  end  with  some  encouragement  to  the 
readers  to  cling  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  their 
Christian  state,  from  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
receding  into  Judaism.  He  makes  even  the  special 
exhortations  lead  up  to  that  which  is  the  main 
exhortation  of  the  Letter. 

m. 

(1)  Iiikewise  ye  wives  .  •  .^Third  division  of 
second  prudential  rule :  subordination  conjugal.  Here, 
again,  the  form  in  the  original  is  participiid,  joining  this 
injunction  on  to  chap.  ii.  13, 18,  where  the  word  is  the 
same  in  Greek,  "  wives,  in  the  same  way  submitting 
yourselves."  Whether  this  imposes  for  all  time  upon 
Christian  wives  as  complete  a  submission  toi^ards 
their  husbands  as  is  here  enjoined  might  perhaps  be 
questioned,  because  the  special  reason  for  the  command 
in  this  place  was  to  allay  suspicions  engendered  by  the 
boldness  with  which  Chnstiamty  prodaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  St.  Peter  nas  just  been  giving 
injunctions  for  absolute  submission,  even  to  injustice, 
on  the  part  of  skves ;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
has  abolished  skvery  altogether.  The  measure  of  the 
Christian  wife's  submission  ma^  safely  be  left  to  her 
own  enlightened  conscience,  gmded  by  other  passages 
of  the  ^w  Testament  not  written,  like  this,  for  a 
special  emergency. 

Your  own  husbands.— This  does  not  order  sub- 
mission to  the  husband  in  contrast  to  submission  to 
other  directors,  but  rather  gives  a  recuon  for  obedience. 
"The  Christian  wife  that  hath  love  to  God,"  says 
Leighton,  "  though  her  husband  be  not  so  comely,  or 
so  wise,  or  any  way  so  amiable,  as  many  others,  yet 
because  he  is  her  oum  husband,  and  because  of  the 
Lord's  command  in  the  general,  and  His  providence  in 
the  particular  disposal  of  His  own,  thereiore  she  loves 
and  obeys." 

That  if  any  obey  not  the  word.— Rather,  in 
order  that  even  supposing  some  (at  present)  disobey  the 
word.  "  The  word "  is,  of  course,  the  Grospel,  the 
declaration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in 
Jesus.     And    those    who    "disobey  the  word"  are. 


according  to  constant  usage,  the  Jews.  The  present 
verb  is  lused  of  the  Jews  in  Acts  xiv.  2 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xix.  9; 
Bom.  X.  21 ;  xi.  31 ;  xv.  31,  besides  St.  Peter's  own 
use  in  chap.  ii.  8;  iv.  17.  The  only  places  where  it  is 
distinctly  used  of  others  are  Bom.  li.  8  (of  Jew  and 
Gentile  together),  Bom.  xi.  30  (where  the  Gentiles  are 
compared  with  the  Jews),  Heb.  iii.  18  (of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness),  Heb.  xi.  31  (of  the  men  of  Jericho), 
1  Pet.  iii.  20  (of  the  refractory  antediluvians).  In  any 
case  it  must  mean  a  wilful  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
Word,  in  spite  of  being  intellectually  convinced.  (See 
especially  chap.  ii.  8.)  For  every  reason,  therefore,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  case  here  supposed  is  that 
of  Hebrew  (Christian)  women,  married  to  men  of  their 
own  race  who  reject  the  go^eL 

They  also  may  .  •  . — llie  order  here  is  not  so  neat 
as  in  the  original,  and  it  spoils  the  point  to  insert  the 
definite  artide  before  "word."  It  should  run,  In 
order  thai  .  .  .  thorough  their  wives^  conversation^ 
without  a  word,  they  may  (literally,  shaU)  be  gained. 
There  is  something  almost  playful  in  the  substitution 
of  " their  wives"  instead  of  "yon,"  and  in  the  "with- 
out a  word"  contrasted  with  "the  word"  before. 
St.  Peter  seems  to  enjoy  laying  the  little  innocent 
plot.  He  was  himself,  as  the  Prayer  Book  reminds 
us,  a  married  man.  Aiid  what  he  means  here,  is  not 
that  those  who  have  resisted  the  public  preaching  in 
the  synagogues,  should  even  without  that  public 
preaching  be  won;  rather,  that  though  the  gospel  as 
uttered  verbally  only  provokes  them  to  opposition,  the 
gospel  as  submissively  a4:ied  by  their  wives,  without  a 
word  said  on  the  matter,  ought  to  convert  them. 
"  This  model  of  submission  and  humility,"  says 
M.  Benan,  meaning  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  is  made  by 
Peter  the  law  for  aU  classes  of  Christian  society.  The 
wife  above  all,  without  setting  up  for  a  preacher  (sane 
/aire  la  precheuse),  ought,  by  the  discreet  charm  of 
her  piety,  to  be  the  great  missionary  of  the  faith." 
The  word  rendered  "  won"  keeps  up  the  playfulness  of 
that  which  goes  before;  it  means  "to  turn  a  profit," 
and  there  is  just  enough  of  ruse  in  it  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  submission  to  a  husband  of  opposed 
religious  views  seem  an  enticing  httie  speculation.  The 
tense  of  the  original  verb  indicates  that  the  scheme  is 
certain  to  sncc^d.  (Comp.  Matt.  xviiL  15 ;  1  Cor.  ix. 
19, 20.)  Archbishop  Leighton  points  out  that  in  Hebrew 
the  name  of  the  book  of  "  Ecclesiastes ;  or,  the 
Preacher,"  is  a  feminine,  and  the  same  is  the  ease  in 
Ps.  kviii.  11,  and  elsewhere. 

(2)  While  they  behold  •  •  .—The  same  cnxioiis 
word  as  in  chap.  ii.  12,  and  the  tense,  which  is  ill-repre- 
sented by  "while  they  behold,"  sets  us  at  the  mcanent  of 
the  triumph  of  the  wife's  conduct,  literally,  having  hepi, 
or  when  they  have  kept  an  eye  on  your  chaste  cowversa* 
tion.  The  husband  is  jealously  on  the  watch  to  see 
what  his  wife  does  who  has  embraced  these  foolish 
notions ;  at  last  he  breaks  down.  Jesus  must  be  the 
Messiah,  or  his  wife  could  not  have  been  so  chaste ! 
The  adjective  "  chaste  "  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  laige 
sense ;  it  is  the  same  which  enters  into  the  verb  trans- 
lated "  pmify  "  in  chap.  L  22,  and  it  is  implied  that  the 
"  fear  "  (i.e.,  of  the  husband ;  comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  18) 
has  been  an  incentive  to  tbis  sweet  virtue;  "your  life 
so  immaculate  in  fear,"  or  even  almost  "so  timidly 
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(8)  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  tliat 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  patting 
on  of  apparel  ;*  <^>  but  let  it  he  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 


a  1  Tim.  1.  9. 


corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price.  <*^  For  after  this 
manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women 
also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  them- 


pure.'*  Leifi^htoii  Bays,  "  It  is  a  delicate,  timorous  grace, 
afraid  of  tne  least  air,  or  shadow  of  anything  that 
hath  but  a  resemblance  of  wronging  it,  in  carriage  or 
speech,  or  apparel,  as  follows  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses." 

(3)  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  .  .  •  .—The 
passage  shows  that  the  Asiatic  Christians  were  not  all  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Jewesses  had 
joined  them.  The  wealth  of  the  Ephesian  Christians 
about  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and 
of  the  Laodiceans  from  Bey.  iii.  17.  Two  things  are 
to  be  noted  about  the  advice  here  Riven.  (1)  It  is  not 
intended  directly  as  a  corrective  of  vanity.  St.  Peter 
is  not  bidding  them  beware  of  love  of  di^,  although 
(as  Bengel  points  out)  the  three  words  of  "  plaiting," 
"wearing"  (literally,  putting  round  oneself ),  and 
"putting  on,"  are  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of 
elaborate  processes  in  which  time  is  wasted.  But  the 
main  thought  is.  How  are  the  husbands  to  be  attracted  P 
Not,  says  St.  Peter,  by  any  extemalprettiness  of 
adornment,  but  by  inward  graces.  (2)  The  Apostle  is 
noi  forbidding  the  use  of  ^old,  &c  Leighton  (him- 
self something  of  a  precisian)  says,  "Afi  regard  of 
comeliness  and  ornament  in  apparel  is  not  u^wful, 
nor  doth  the  Apostle's  expression  here,  rightly  con- 
sidered, fasten  that  upon  tne  adorning  he  here  speaks 
of.  He  doth  no  more  universally  condemn  the  use  of 
gold  for  ornament  than  he  doth  any  other  comely 
raiment,  which  here  he  means  by  that  j;eneral  word  of 
pitting  on  gf  apparel,  for  his  'not'  is  comparative; 
not  this  adorning,  but  the  ornament  of  a  meek  spirit, 
that  rather,  and  as  much  more  comely  and  precious ; 
as  that  known  expression  (Hos.  vi.  o),  *  J  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,* "  At  the  same  time  he  is,  of 
course,  speaking  of  ^hese  things  with  studied  contem][»t  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  ^  he  would  have  spoken  with 
abhorrence  of  any  adorning  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  lying.^  Even  in  one  of  Xenophon's  works  there  is 
'^   charming   passage  where  an  Athenian  gentleman 


eiroostulates  with  his  wife  on  the  folly  of  noping  to 
Attract  him  by  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  and  painting 
her  face  with  rouge  and  white. 

(^)  But  let  it  be  .  .  .—The  connection  of  the  cbuses 
is  somewhat  difficult,  but  is  made  more  so  by  our 
translation  of  verse  3.  litemUy  it  would  run,  of  whom 
let  U  not  be,  or,  to  whom  let  there  not  belong  the  outward 
adomina,  btU  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  If  we 
adopt  the  translation  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  it 
makes  ''  the  hidden  man "  an  ornament  to  be  worn  in 

E reference  to  the  gold  and  braided  hair,  which  would 
Q  both  illogical,  and  dishonouring  to  **tibe  hidden 
nuuK"  What  St.  Peter  says  is,  "Do  not  rely,  for 
winning  your  husbands,  upon  ornamentation  (which  is 
but  exteraal),  but  upon  character." 

The  hidden  man  of  the  heart.— Not  equivalent 
to  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  the  new  man  "  (Eph.  iv.  24), 
but  simply  the  inner  self,  the  true  self— i.e.,  the  genuine 
moral  character.  It  is  more  like  St.  Paul's  phrase, 
"the  inward  man,"  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
adapted  from  it.  (Comp.  Rom.  vii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16 ; 
Eph.  iii.  16.)  According  to  his  custom,  St.  Peter 
ezphuns  by  adding  the  genitive,  "  of  the  heart. "  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  13.)      At  the  same  time,  the  choice  of  that 


particular  word,  rather  than  "  soul "  or  "  nund,"  gives 
warmth  and  affection  to  what  might  otherwise  seem  a 
bare  moral  or  metaphysical  conception. 

In  IJiat  which  is  not  corruptible.— The  sense 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  our  insertion  of  ''even  the 
ornament."  Had  it  been  **  even  in  the  ornament,"  it 
would  have  been  clearer,  though  not  right  even  then. 
It  is  literally,  in  the  imperishc&leness  of  the  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  contrasting  the  abiding  beauty  of  character 
with  the  "perishable  or  "contemptible"  nature  of 
the  ornaments  just  spoken  of.  So  in  chap.  i.  18,  he 
spoke  of  "  silver  and  gold  "  as  "  perishable."  The  same 
kind  of  phrase  is  ui^  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17, 
"trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches" — i.e.,  in  riches 
which  are  but  uncertain  thin^.  So  here,  "in  the 
imperishableness  of  the  meek  spirit "  means  in  the  meek 
spirit,  which  is  not  (like  gold)  a  perishable  thing.  Yet 
tne  preposition  *'  in  "  must  not  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  "  dressed  in,"  "  adorned  with ; "  the  "  meek  and 
quiet  spirit "  is  not  a  mere  decoration  of  the  "  hidden 
man."    Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  quite  "  con- 


sisting in,"  as  though  "hidden  man"  and  "meek 
spirit^'  were  identical;  for  "the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart "  would  be  bad  in  bad  men,  and  good  in  good : 
see,  for  instance,  our  Lord  displaying  the  hidden  man 
of  the  Pharisee's  heart  (Matt.  xxiiL  28).  It  is  rather 
the  particular  mode  in  which  St.  Peter  wishes  the 
inward  character  to  exhibit  itself.  We  might  para- 
phrase the  whole  thus : — "  Let  it  not  be  %vith  you  a 
matter  of  external  ornamentation— elaborate  processes, 
and  costly,  but  perishable,  decorations — but  let  it  be  a 
matter  of  the  heart,  the  character,  tlie  true  self, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  constant  tone  of  unassuming 
and  imx>erturbable  sweetness — an  imperishable  attrac- 
tion." The  word  "  spirit "  here  is  used,  not  in  its  strict 
metaphysical  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  mood  or 
general  tenour  and  complexion  of  life ;  as,  for  instance, 
m  Luke  ix.  55  (perhaps),  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  Gal.  vi.  1,  and 
elsewhere.  St.  Peter  assures  us  in  this  passage  that 
monJ  characteristics  gained  in  this  life  remain  our 
characteristics  in  the  next. 

Which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price. 
— ^The  antecedent  to  "  which"  has  been  variously  taken. 
Is  it  "  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ?  "  Is  it  "  the  iw- 
perishdbleness  of  the  meek  ana  quiet  spirit  P  "  Or  is  it 
*'  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  exhibiting  itself  in  such 
a  spirit  P  "  Each  has  something  to  be  said  for  it,  but 
the  last  seems  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  thing  which 
is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  God  is  the  having  such  an 
inward  character.  Thus  we  might  put  a  stronger  stop 
at  the  word  **  spirit ; "  and  this  relative  clause  will  be 
another  instance  of  St.  Peter's  favourite  mode  of  speech 
noticed  on  chap.  ii.  24.  Such  a  possession  will  be  not 
only  attractive  to  the  husband  for  the  time,  but  has  a 
permanent  value  as  being  esteemed  bv  God. 

(5)  For  after  this  manner.— Here  we  have  not 
only  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  precepts,  but  also 
of  the  assurance  that  God  sets  a  value  on  such  em- 
bellishments. It  had  been  accepted  by  Him  in  the 
holy  women  of  old  who  hoped  in  Him,  and  would  be 
accepted  again.     "The  Apostle  enforces  his  doctrine  by 
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selves,  being  in  subjection  unto  their 
own  husbands :  ^^^  even  as  Sara  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  lord:*»  whose 
daughters'  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do 
weU,    and  are  not   afraid*    with    any 


c  1  Oor.  7.  VL 

a  Gen.  la  IS. 

1  Ur.  children, 
d  1  Tbess.  4. 4. 


amazement.     ^  Likewise,  ye  husbands, 
dwell  with  them^  accord- 
ing  to  knowledge,  ^ving  corSepS^dini 
honour''  unto  the  wife,  as  ^ty  of  kii»- 
unto    the    weaker    vessel,  °*^"^ 


holy  in  cliaracter,  but  "  sainted  " — consecrated  by  their 
memories  being  recorded  for  our  reverence  in  Holy 
Writ. 

Who  trusted  in  Gk>d.— It  is  a  ereat  pity  that 
"  trusted  "  should  have  been  substituted  for  the  original 
"  hoped.*'  The  position  of  Sara  and  the  holy  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  one  of  expectaiicyy  of  looking 
fcyrward  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  and  the  de- 
scription of  them  as  such  is  intended  to  make  the 
readers  of  the  letter  feel  the  difference  of  their  position. 
To  ihetn  the  promise  to  Sara  was  accomplished.  The 
expression  contains  a  reference  to  the  mention  of  Grod 
in  the  last  verse. 

Adorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection.— 
The  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  means  "  used  to  adorn 
themselves."  They  took  daily  pains  thus  to  adorn 
themselves,  and  spent,  perhaps,  as  long  in  the  process 
as  the  other  ladies  over  their  toilette.  The  participle 
which  is  added  explains  more  fully  the  ''filter  this 
manner."    Their  subjection  was  their  ornament. 

(6)  Even  as  Sara.— -A  definite  example  of  the 
general  fact  just  alleged.  St.  Peter  seems  rather  to 
have  argued  from  what  every  one  would  feel  must  have 
been  the  case  than  from  explicit  records.  Sara's  usual 
subjection  is  clearly  seen  in  the  one  instance  to  which 
St.  Peter  refers  (dfen.  xviii.  12),  where  Sara,  though 
not  addressing  Abraham,  but  speaking  to  herself,  caUs 
hhn  "  my  lord."  People  show  their  usual  habits  of 
mind  more  freely  in  speaking  to  themselves. 

Whose  daughters  ye  are.— A  very  misleadmg 
version,  following  the  Vulgate.  What  St.  Peter  says 
is,  whose  children  ye  became,  or  were  made.  There 
was  a  definite  period  in  their  past  lives  at  which  they 
came  to  be— wnat  they  were  not  before — children  of 
Sara.  Have  we  not  here,  therefore,  a  distinct  proof 
tiiat  these  readers  of  the  Epistle  were  Grentiles  and 
not  Jewesses  P  Not  so.  The  phrase,  "  which  hoped 
in  God,"  pointing  as  it  does  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  prepares  us  to  understand  how  these  Hebrew 
women  became  Sara's  children.  It  was  only  by  enter- 
ing into  her  hope  and  attaching  themselves  to  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whose  coming  she  had  looked.  St.  Peter 
has  already  been  insisting  on  the  nothingness  of  the 
fleshly  descent,  the  "  corruptible  seed."  As  has  been 
pointed  out  on  chap.  i.  24,  this  doctrine  was  not  first 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  for  Si  Peter  had  heard  it  from 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  iiL  9)  and  from  our  Lord  Himself 
(John  viii.  39).  Whether  persons  were  naturally  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  they  could  not  be  children  of  Abraham 
without  voluntarily  becoming  so  by  embracing^  his 
principles — i.e.,  by  becoming  (Siristians.  The  participial 
clauses  which  follow  will  need  no  change  of  translation, 
for  tiiey  express  not  the  act  or  process  by  which  these 
ladies  became  children  of  Sara,  but  the  condition  on 
which  they  would  remxiin  her  children.  A  very  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Heb.  iii.  14 :  "  We  have  become  par- 
takers of  the  Christ,  if  (for  the  future)  we  hold,"  &c. 
(Oomp.  also  1  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

Do  well.— See  chap.  ii.  12,  15,  20.  The  word 
means,  of  course,  general  good  behaviour,  especially  in 
all  wifely  duties.  As  this  is  a  condition  of  remaining 
Sara's  children,  it  is  implied  that  it  was  a  characteristic 
of  Sara.    Some  critics  would  even  put  in  a  parenthesis 
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all  the  words  from  **  even  as "  to  "  ye  are,"  and 
attach  these  participles  (as  they  are  in  the  Greek)  to 
the  last  clause  in  verse  5,  thus:  "  adorned  themselves, 
being  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands  (as  Sara,  for 
instance  .  .  .  whose  daughters  ye  were  made),  doin^ 
well,  and  not  being  afraid,"  &c.  This  is,  however, 
somewhat  cumbrous,  and  leaves  the  clause  "whose 
daughters  ye  became  "  a  little  too  bald. 

Are  not  afraid  with  any  amazement.— Though 
this  translation  is  grammatically  possible,  it  does  not 
make  such  good  sense  as  to  translate,  are  not  afraid  of 
any  alarm.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  quotation  from  or  allusion 
to  Prov.  iii.  25,  as  Bengel  points  out,  where  "  Be  not 
afraid  of  sudden  fear"  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by 
these  same  peculiar  words.  The  "  Wisdom  ^  in  that 
passage,  which  brings  the  calmness  with  it,  is  Christ,, 
and  it  is  Christ  who  must  be  understood  in  verse  26  : 
"  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence."  To  be  afraid  of 
sudden  alarms  and  panics  argues  a  lack  of  trust  in 
God's  providence  ana  power,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
unbecoming  the  daughters  of  Sara,  who  ''hoped  iu 
Grod."  Tiie  **  alarms  "  which  they  naturallv  might  fear 
are,  of  course,  quite  general,  but  especially  here,  we 
may  suppose,  dread  of  what  their  unbelieving  husbands 
might  do  to  them.    (Comp.  verse  13  et  seq.) 

(7)  Likewise,  ye  husbands.— The  subjection  is 
not  to  be  all  one-sided,  though  the  husband's  subjection 
to  the  wife  will  be  of  a  dilrerent  kind  from  the  wife's 
to  him.  We  are  hardly  to  take  this  as  a  separate 
paragraph  from  the  foregoincf,  but  rather  as  a  corollary 
addc^  to  it,  to  correct  a  false  impression  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  conveyed. 

Dwell.— Rather,  dtocMiny.  The  participle  is  attached 
to  the  previous  sentences,  just  as  m  chaps,  ii.  16,  18, 
iii.  1 ;  but  St.  Peter  does  not  like  to  say  to  the  husbands 
"  submitting  yourselves  "  (though  it  is  implied  in  the 
"likewise"),  and  conveys  the  deference  which  the 
.husbands  are  to  pay  under  other  terms:  such  as 
"  according  to  knowledge,"  "  giving  honour." 

With  xhem. — The  whole  order  of  the  sentences 
needs  re-arrangement  as  follows:  Ye  husbands,  like^ 
wise,  dwelling  according  to  knowledge,  as  wUh  a  weaker 
vessel,  with  what  is  female,  apportioning  honour  as  to 
joint  heirs  also  of  a  grace  of  life.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  very  hard  passage,  we  must  remember  what 
is  St.  Peter's  object  all  throughout  these  instructions, 
viz.,  to  commend  Christianiiy  to  jealous  watchers  with- 
out.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  weU  suppose  that  he  is 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  case  of  believing  husbands 
(Jewish)  married  to  unbelieving  wives  (Jewish  also), 
thus  presenting  the  counter-picture  to  that  of  verse  1. 
And  the  first  thing  is  that  tney  are  to  "  dwell  with  " 
these  wives,  not  to  divorce  them,  nor  to  cease  from 
conjugal  cohabitation  with  them ;  such  harshness  would 
lend  very  little  attractiveness  to  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Jewish  homes  to  which  the  divorced  wife 
would  turn.  (See  1  Cor.  vii.  12  et  sea, — a  passage  which 
must  almost  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind.) 

Aooording  to  knowledge. — ^This  phrase,  which 
is  like  an  adverb,  such  as  "  scientifically,  mtelli^ntlv," 
means  that  the  husband  is  to  study  to  enter  mto  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  case,  to  take  everything  into 
account.    Husband  and  wife  will  not  get  on  t<^ther 
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of  aU  Christians. 


and  as  being  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life ;  that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered. 


1  Or,  lovino  to 
tkebrethrmn. 


(8)  rmaUy,  be  ye  all  of  chap.  iii.  8-12. 
one  mind,  having  compas-  Mutual  dntdea 
sion  one  of  another,  love^  of  aU. 


smoothly  at  baphazard,  without  "pains  taken  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  (See  1  Thess.  iy.  4;  "you  should 
Jcnow.") 

Unto  the  wife,  as  luito  the  weaker  vessel.—- 
Or  rather,  as  we  now  ti^e  it,  as  toith  a  weaker  vessel^ 
with  what  is  female.  This  explains  the  sayini^  "  accord- 
ing to  knowledge."  The  thing  which  the  husband  is 
specially  to  understand  and  take  into  account  is  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  thing  less  strong  than  himself. 
The  whole  of  chivalry  is  in  these  words,  and  St.  Peter 
(next  after  Christ)  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
it.  Weakness  itself,  by  being  weakness,  has  a  claim 
upon  the  strong  man's  deference  and  self-submission. 
The  weakness  here  ascribed  to  the  female  sex  is 
primarily  that  of  the  body,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
consider  the  word  "  vessel,"  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
indicate  frailty  in  other  respects  as  well.  If  tne  word 
** vessel"  is  to  be  here  a  description  of  a  "wife,"  as 
some  contend  on  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  m  a  sense  in  which  it 
does  not  equally  describe  a  husband,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  with  what  the  vessel  is  compared  and  pro- 
nounced weaker.  "  Dwell  with  the  female  as  with  a 
more  delicate  vessel  or  instrument"  than  what?  If 
we  answer  "  than  yourselves,"  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
husbands  are,  by  implication,  less  delicate  vessels.  And 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  word  "  vessel"  (whether  as  recep- 
tacle or  as  instrument)  is  a  description  of  the  body,  or 
rather  of  the  self  as  manifested  in  the  body.  The  word 
in  itself  may  be  used  to  describe  anything  made  to  be 
serviceable — machinery,  tackle  and  gear,  pots  and  pans, 
and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  apparatus  or  implement---and 
here  it  might  be  very  fairly  rendered,  "  as  with  a  weaker 
thing  or  object."  iSiat  which  is  translated  "the  wife  " 
is  really  a  neuter  adjective,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  are  to  supply  with  it  the  noun  "  vessel " — "  with  the 
female  [vessel]  as  with  a  vessel  which  is  weaker  " — or 
whether  it  is  to  stand  absolutely,  "  the  female,"  as  we 
say  "  the  good,"  "  the  evil  " — i.e.,  "  that  which  is 
female."  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  simpler  and 
more  forcible,  as  calling  closer  attention  to  the  fact  of 
weakness  being  inherent  in  the  sex. 

Giving  honour.— The  word  for  "giving"  implies 
rendering  a  portion  which  is  due.  And  what  is  here 
called  "  honour  "  is  not  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
wife's  maintenance  (as  some  say),  though  such  is 
probably  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in  1  Tim.  v.  17, 
and  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  10;  nor  is  the  wife  only  to  be 
honoured  by  being  consulted  in  affairs  of  moment  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  household.  The  "  honour  "  to  be 
accorded  to  wives  "  as  to  joint  heirs  of  a  grace  of  life  " 
is  the  same  kind  of  "  honour  "  as  St.  PauL  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  4,  says  must  be  accorded  to  oneself.  Indeed,  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  three  significant  words  there,  we 
can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  St.  Peter  was 
remembermg  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  that  every  one 
of  you  should  know  how  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
vessel  of  himself  in  sanctification  ana  honour  *'  It  is 
that  chaste 'respect  for  the  wife  which  is  mr*ji*  .  *  tlio 
Prayer  Book  by  the  phrase,  "With  my  h,,^^^  ^\l^' 
worship."    It  means  that  the  husband  mn*--  J  I  * 


And  as  being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life.— There  is  here  a  very  intricate  question  of  read- 
ings, on  which  it  depends  whether  the  "heirs"  are 
to  be  nominative  or  dative,  the  husbands  or  the  wives. 
The  present  annotator  prefers,  on  the  whole,  to  follow 
Tischendorf ,  and  read  the  dative,  "  paying  respect  as 
to  persons  who  are  also  joint  heirs  {i.e.,  with  you)  of  a 
grace  of  life."  Happily,  it  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case 
deference  is  paid  to  the  wife  on  the  gfround  of  her 
possessing  a  joint  dignity  with  the  husband,  and  in  the 
other  case  on  the  ground  that  the  husband  does  not 
possess  his  dignity  except  conjointly  with  the  wife. 
That  dignity  which  they  conjointly  "inherit" — i.e., 
possess  as  a  ^t  from  God — ^is  caUed  "  the  grace  (or 
perhaps,  a  grace)  of  life."  This  is  generaSy  inter- 
preted to  mean,  "  the  gracious  gift  of  everlasting  life." 
Undoubtedly,  **life"  is  often  used  absolutely  in  ihe 
New  Testament  to  mean  eternal  life— c.^r..  Matt,  xviii.  8 ; 
and  it  gives  a  very  intelligible  sense,  that  the  husband 
should  reverence  the  wife  as  being  equally  with  him- 
self an  everlasting  soul.  But  this  neither  gives 
sufficient  force  to  the  conjoint  nature  of  the  possession, 
nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case  as,  in  fact,  we  suppose  to  be  here  intended,  viz.,  of 
a  believing  husband  and  unbelieving  wife.  Although, 
in  a  sense,  **  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the 
husband  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  yet  not  in  such  a  sense  as 
for  them  to  be  called  conjoint  possessors  of  eternal 
life.  It  seems  best,  ther^ore,  to  suppose  that  the 
"  grace  (or  dower)  of  life  "  which  husband  and  wife 
hold,  not  only  in  common,  but  conjointly ^  is  life  in  the 
natural  sense.  This  "grace,"  tnis  mysterious  and 
divine  gift — ^not  apart  from  one  another,  but  conjointly— 
they  are  privilege!!  by  the  Creator's  primeval  beneoic- 
tion  (Gen.  i.  28)  to  transmit.  They  have  the  power 
(no  Archangel  has  the  like)  to  bring  human  beings 
into  existence.  And  in  consideration  that  such  is  the 
dignity  and  the  intention  of  marriage,  a  man  may  well 
be  called  upon  to  revere  his  partner  in  the  great  pre- 
rogitive. 

That  your  prayers  be  not  hindered— i.e.,  the 
husbands*  prayers,  not  necessarily  their  prayers  with 
their  wives.  It  is  easy  to  feel  how  the  consciousness 
of  having  treated  a  wife  with  less  awe  than  is  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  words  would  do^  the  man's  prayers, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  his  wife's  conversion — the 
latter  being,  probably,  what  St.  Peter  chiefly  meant. 
Very  likely  he  had  m  view  what  St.  Paul  writes  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  o. 

(8)  Finally,  be  ye  alL — ^A  return  from  the  special 
to  the  general  St.  Peter  has  not,  however,  forgotten 
the  purpose  with  which  the  former  rules  were  given ; 
his  tnought  is  still  how  to  produce  a  right  impression 
on  the  unbelieving  world,  although  some  of  tnese  in- 
junctions touch  only  internal  relations  between  mem- 
bera  oi  the  CVmich.  "By  this  shall  all  men*'  says 
our  Lord,  '*  Vnow  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
^ove  one  to  another"  (,Jo\mi^.  35V,  and,  again,  "That 
that  the  loorld  may  beneve 
'  .     Accord- 

m.^A  ---^      ^e^^,  ^^  ^-^°-- -  attached  to 
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<md  Forbearance, 


as  brethren,  he  pitiful,  he  courteous: 
W  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing 
for  railing :  but  contrariwise  blessing ; 
knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  called, 
that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.  <^^>  For 
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he*  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good 
days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from 
evU,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no 
guile :  <^^>  let  him  eschew  evil,  and  do 
good ;  let  him  seek  peace^  and  ensue  it. 


the  duty  is  enioined  often,  e.g.,  Rom.  xii.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
xiiL  11 ;  Phil.  li.  2.  It  involvee  an  agreement  not  only 
in  doctrine  but  in  practical  aims,  the  affections  of  all 
being  in  the  same  direction.  This  unanimity  requires 
expression  to  be  conscious,  and  therefore  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  reserve  bj  which  Christian  people  do 
not  open  out  their  hearts  to  each  other  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  Such  unity  of  mind  is  no  product  of  in- 
difference, which  Lei^hton  describes  as  "not  a  knitting 
together,  but  a  freezmg  together,  as  cold  congregates 
aUbodies  how  heterogeneous  soever,  sticks, stones,  and 
water." 

Having  compassion  one  of  another.— Liter- 
ally, sym^^athetic.  The  word  ** compassion"  has  lost 
the  meanmg  which  it  once  had,  and  signifies  little 
more  than  pity.  Here  the  command  includes  the  "  re- 
joicing witli  them  that  do  rejoice,"  as  much  as  the 
"  weeping  with  them  that  weep  "  (Bom.  xii.  26).  The 
same  wora  only  occurs  again  in  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  x.  S4. 

Iiove  as  brethren. — Again  a  single  adjective, 
fraternal,  or,  loving  the  brethren.  For  the  meaning 
see  chap.  i.  22,  Notes. 

Be  pitiflQ.— Rather  (omitting  the  word  "be"), 
tender-hearted.  So  it  is  translate  in  Eph.  iv.  32,  the 
only  other  place  where  it  occurs.  It  differs  from 
**  eympathetic  "  in  being  limited  to  yearnings  over  tiie 
afiucted.  Strangely  enough,  in  profane  Greek,  the 
word  is  only  found  to  mean  **  «<ron^-hearted." 

Be  courteous. — The  injunction  is  so  charming, 
and  so  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  that 
one  is  almost  loth  to  correct  the  reading,  and  substitute 
(undoubtedly  the  rieht  word)  humble-minded.  This 
^adjective  brings  us  back  to  that  mutual  subjection  and 
complaisance  which  is  the  main  subject  of  all  these 
rules.     Comp.  also  chap.  v.  5. 

(»)  Not  rendering.— So  far  St.  Peter  has  been 
speaking  of  internal  conduct.  The  two  last  adjectives, 
however,  lead  gradually  into  the  wider  field  of  conduct, 
and  probably  now  he  is  thinking  solely  of  relation  to 
the  adverse  world.  Among  the  Christians  surely  there 
would  be  no  "  evil "  or  **  railing  "  to  provoke  a  retort ! 
"  EWl,"  in  act ;  "  railing,"  in  word.  (See  chap,  ii  23, 
and  Rom.  xii.  17.) 

But  contrariwise  blesBing.— No  doubt  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mouut  (Matt.  v.  44). 
The  word  "blessing"  here  is  not  substantive,  but  a 
participle,  opposed  to  "rendering:"  "not  rendering 
them  evil  or  railing,  but  on  the  contrary  blessing  them." 
Though  the  word  is  chosen  as  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
bad  language  used  against  the  Christians,  "  blessing  " 
may  perhaps  involve  the  opposite  of  unkind  action  as 
weU.  It  is  used  for  the  conferring  of  benefits :  (1) 
spiritual,  in  Acts  iil  26 ;  GuL  iii.  8 ;  (2)  material,  in 
2  Cor.  ix.  5.    (Comp.  2  Kings  v.  16 ;  Joel  ii.  14 ;  Hag. 

Knowing  that  ye  are  hereunto  called.— Comp. 
chap.  ii.  21.  It  should  be,  were  called,  viz.,  when  St. 
Paul  and  others  first  preached  to  you.  What,  then, 
does  he  mean  that  they  were  called  to  ?  to  the  fore- 
going, or  to  the  following?  to  blessing  instead  of 
rendering  evil  and  railing  r  or  to  receive  a  blessing  ? 
The  comparison  of  chap.  ii.  21  seems  to  support  the 
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former,  for  there  the  "  hereunto "  points  to  what  pre- 
ceded. The  argument  will  then  be  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  passage :  "  You  ought  not  now  to  snrink  from 
so  hard  a  duty,  for  you  were  given  clearly  to  under- 
stand, when  you  were  admitted  into  Christianity,  that 
you  would  have  to  act  thus." 

That  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.^Bather,  in 
order  thai  ye  may  inherit  a  blessing.  €^od  had  a 
purpose  in  otlling  them  to  so  bard  a  tadk,  and  in  now 
requiring  of  them  the  fulfilment  of  it ;  and  that  pur- 
pose is  that  they  ma^  receive  a  blessing.  They  must 
not  think  it  an  arbitrary  hardship,  or  a  restriction 
which  will  not  in  the  end  be  found  gainful  to  themselree. 
Grod*s  full  and  eternal  bles^g  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  such  a  course  of  self -suppression  and  of  love 
even  to  those  who  hate  us.  The  argument  thus  be- 
comes more  forcible,  and  the  question  which  follows 
more  appropriate,  than  if  we  adopt  the  other  view, 
viz.,  "Bless,  instead  of  retorting,  lor  it  is  more  suitable 
for  men  who  are  expecting  to  hs  Uessed." 

(10)  For.— St.  Peter  will  show  that  he  is  not  goinf^ 
beyond  his  book  when  he  says  that  the  blessing  is 
omy  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  Uess. 

He  that  will  love  life.^Tbe  **  will"  here  is  not 
merely  the  future  tense,  but  "  he  that  hath  a  mind  to 
love  life."  St.  Peter's  quotation,  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  12 — 
16,  is  not  exact,  acconiing  to  either  Septuagint  or 
Hebrew,  but  the  divergence  is  probably  not  due  to  a 
confusion  of  memory,  but  (as  often)  designed  to  brings 
out  an  additional  significance.  The  Fsalmist  baa 
asked  merely,  "  What  man  is  he  that  lusteth  to  live  ?  ** 
and  he  promises  merely  long  life  to  self-restraint.  The 
Apostle  asks,  Who  cares  to  have  a  life  worth  having,  a 
life  which  makes  a  man  glad  to  live?  This  is  the 
"  blessing  "  spoken  of  in  verse  9 — net  simply  everlast- 
ing life,  but  a  life  of  unruffled  hairiness.  (Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  3.)  This  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  the  opposite 
of  a  morbid  craving  &r  death  (see  Ecdes.  ii.  17),  is 
implied  to  be  competent  for  any  person  to  attain  who 
'*  wills." 

"  Serene  will  be  our  dayB»  and  brigbt. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  h  an  unerrinR  liKht, 
And  joy  its  own  seeuruy.'*^ 

See  good  days. — "  See  "  in  the  same  sense  as— c.gr.^ 
Ps.  xxvii.  13;  John  iii.  3;  Heb.  xi.  5 — ^for  to  "expe- 
rience " — consciously  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer,  as  the  case 
mav  be. 

fiet  him  refirain.— Literally,  let  him  stop.  The 
evil  word  is  on  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue. 

No  guile. — "  Guile  "  is  often  oawi,  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  of  almost  anything  wrong  (see  chap.  ii.  22) ;  but 
here,  probably,  the  distmction  is  that  "evil**  means 
open  railing  and  bitter  speech,  while  "guile"  may 
mean  the  words  which  are  "  softer  than  biuter,  having* 
war  in  his  heart "  (Ps.  Iv.  21). 

ai)  Let  him  eschew  evil. — Literally,  swerve  otU 
of  the  way  from  evil.  The  two  former  clauses  dealt 
with  the  domain  of  word ;  these  two  with  the  domain 
of  action.  It  suits  St.  Peter*s  intention  better  to  take 
the  verse,  not  as  an  exhortation  to  virtue  in  general, 
but  as  an  in$truction  how  to  behave  under  provocation 
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Exhortation  to  keep 


I.  PETEE,  III. 


a  Pure  Consdevioem 


W  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open 
unto  tiieir  prayers:  but  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against^  them  that  do 
evil. 

(13)  And  who  ia  he  that  will  harm  you, 


1  Gr.  ujNm. 
a  18. 8. 12, 13. 


if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  P  (^*>  But  and 
if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  happy  are  ye: 
and  be  not  afraid  "^  of  their 
terror,  neither  be  troubled ; 


ChapB.  iii.  H — 
iY.6.  Conscioas. 
ness  of  inte- 
grity is  the  se- 
cret of  a  happy 
life,  and  the  se- 
cret of  Christ's 
triumphs. 


and  in  danffer.  The  "  good  "  which  the  man  is  to  do 
is  what  is  kind,  not  merely  what  is  virtaons ;  and  so, 
far  contrast,  the  "  evil "  to  be  eschewed  probably  means 
chiefly  what  is  malicious, 

^  Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it. — "As  much  as  in  you 
lieth/'  says  St.  Paul,  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
It  is  to  be  a  matter  of  diligent  search ;  and  if  it  seems 
to  flee  away  it  is  to  be  **  ensued  " — i.e.,  pursued.  The 
active  practical  measures  here  preecribea  confirm  the 
surmise  that  "blessing"  in  verse  8  covered  more 
ground  than  benedictory  prayers. 

(12)  i»or. — Or,  Beeauee.  In  the  Psalm  there  is  no 
such  connecting  particle,  but  it  is  involved  in  the  juxta- 
position. The  sense  that  the  Lord's  eyes  are  over  you 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  self-restraint  under  provoca- 
tion: especially,  perhaps,  when  we  see  that  by  "the 
Lord"  St.  Peter  understands  Jesus  Christ.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  clear  from  his  use  of  the  same  Psalm  in 
chap.  ii.  3.  If  Christ,  the  model  of  meekness  under 
persecution  (chap.  ii.  23),  is  watching,  we  not  only  need 
no  passionate  self-defence,  but  should  be  ashamed  to 
use  it.  Was  St.  Peter  thinking  how  once,  while  he 
himself  was  cursing  and  swearing  at  those  who  accused 
him  of  bein^  a  Chnstian,  he  felt  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
turn  upon  lum  P  The  thought  of  His  eyes  being  over 
us  is  chiefly  that  of  jpiardianship. 

Open  unto  theur  prayers.-— Bather,  are  towards 
their  ffrayer — i.e.,  directed  towards  it.  Here,  as  in 
chap.  iL  3,  the  Prayer  Book  version  has  influenced  our 
translation. 

Against  them  that  do  evil. — ^There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  Greek  between  this  preposition  and  that 
qust  rendered  "  over."  But  the  countenance  of  the  Lord 
is  over  them  that  do  evil  things.  He  marks  what  they 
are  doing.  This  is  sufficient  comfort  when  men  injure 
us  (chap.  ii.  23);  sufficient  warning  not  to  injure  in 
return.  It  is  instructive  now  to  turn  and  see  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  lovely  Psalm  was  com- 
posed. The  moment  was  one  of  David's  extremest 
peril  among  an  infuriated  heathen  population.  The 
danger  and  dread  he  was  in  are  shown  in  Ps.  Ivi.  Yet 
notmng  can  be  brighter  and  more  serene  than  Ps. 
xxxiv.  He  had  obtamed  life  and  days ;  and  it  was  all 
through  confidence  in  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
offensive self -submission  on  the  other.  Had  he  used 
violence — "  shown  spirit,"  as  we  say — like  the  "  young 
lions,"  he  would  have  come  worse  off.  It  seems  to  m 
for  this  cause  that  St.  Peter  deemed  the  Psakn  so 
appropriate  to  his  readers,  misiudged  and  suspiciously 
watched  (Ps.  Ivi.  5,  6)  by  unbelievers,  who  onRr  waited 
the  opportunity  to  shed  thdr  blood  {ihid.  1,  2).  But 
the  stnMng  change  is  that,  whereas  David's  trust  in 
Jehovah  was  a  trust  simply  in  the  Eternal  Being  with- 
out distinction  of  Persons,  St.  Peter  bids  the  Hebrews 
of  Asia  read  that  Psalm  into  an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus. 
We  shall  see  the  same  thing  in  verse  15,  as  we  saw  it 
in  chap.  ii.  3.  The  force  of  the  change  inUl  be  felt  by 
any  one  who  reads  through  that  Psalm,  substituting 
(like  the  Rheims  version)  " our  Lord"  for  "the  Lord. 

(13-iv.6}  EXHOBTATION    TO    KEEP    A  FCJBE    CON- 


sciENCB.^It  is  the  only  charm  against  persecution. 
It  is  like  Christ  to  suffer  with  a  good  conscience ;  and 
He  had  His  reward  for  it,  in  bringing  us,  and  even 
the  spirits  of  men  who  had  died  impenitent,  to  God 
thereby.  It  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  baptism  by 
which  He  saves  us.  To  feel  its  beauty  and  safety,  we 
have  but  to  consider  the  ugliness  and  danger  of  our 
former  life. 

(13)  And  who  ifl  he  that  shall  harm  youP— 
There  is  always  a  ring  of  scornful  assurance  in  an  in- 
terrogative introduced  by  "  and : "  "  And  who,  pray  P  " 

If  ye  be  followers.— Rather,  if  ye  m^te  your- 
selves zealots.  The  phrase  looks  on  into  the  future; 
not  merely  "if  at  present  ye  be."  And  the  word 
which  means  "  follower  "  (i.e.,  imitator)  is  here  a  false 
reading  for  zelotes,  the  name  by  which  St.  Peter's  lesser 
namesake  among  the  Apostles  was  known,  probably 
because  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  old  or  to 
the  new  Law.  The  same  zelotes  is  found  in  Tit.  iL  14 
and  elsewhere.  The  translation,  *'  of  Him  which  is  good,'' 
is  perfectly  possible,  but  does  not  quite  so  weO  suit 
the  context.  Some  vmters  (Leighton  among  them) 
take  the  verse  to  mean,  or  at  least  to  include,  t&t  when 
men  see  the  goodness  and  loving-kindness  of  our  lives 
they  wiD  not  be  disposed  to  hurt  us.  This  thought  is, 
however,  foreign  to  the  passage.  It  means  that  men 
and  devils  may  try  their  worst,  as  they  did  on  Christ, 
aud  cannot  harm  us. 

(1*)  But  and  if  ye  suflfer.— The  old-fashioned 
phrase  would  read  more  intelligibly  thus :  Nay,  if  ye 
should  even  suffer.  So  far  are  men's  attempts  to 
''harm"  us  (by  acts  of  malice  to  property  or  good  name, 
&c.)  from  really  injuring  us,  tnat  even  if  it  should 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  "  suffering  "  we  are  to  be  con- 
pfratulated.  What  he  means  by  tms  "  suffering,"  which 
IS  so  much  more  than  being  ''harmed,"  may  be  seen 
from  chaps,  ii.  21;  iii.  17;  iv.  1,  15.  He  means  the 
horrors  of  capital  punishment.  He  does  not  speak  of 
this  as  Bometning  that  was  already  occurring,  nor  as 
though  it  were  something  immediately  and  certainly 
impending,  but  as  a  case  well  supposable.  There  had 
then  as  yet  been  no  martyrdoms  in  Asia.  The  letter 
is  therefore  earlier  in  date  than  the  Apocalypse  (Bev. 
ii.  13).  It  is  a  noticeable  point  that  in  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  the  word  "to  suffer"  occurs  but  seven  times, 
and  nowhere  tvrice  in  the  same  Epistle;  whereas  it 
comes  twelve  times  in  this  one  short  Letter  of  St.  Peter. 

For  righteousness'  sake.— Like  the  "  suffering 
wrongfully  "  of  chap.  ii.  19.  It  is  not  as  suffering  that 
it  is  valuable. 

Happy  are  ye. — Quite  the  right  word :  yet  the  use 
of  it  obscures  the  obvious  reference  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mati  v.  10).  The  reference  to  it  is  all  the 
clearer  in  the  Greek  from  the  significant  way  in  which 
St.  Peter  leaves  his  sentence  incomplete,  merely  giving 
the  catchword  of  the  beatitude.  We  might  represent 
it  to  ourselves  by  putting  "Blessed"  in  inverted 
commas,  and  a  dash  after  it.  He  makes  sure  his 
readers  will  catch  the  allusion.  There  is  no  part  of 
our  Lord's  discourses  which  seems  (from  the  traces  in 
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The  Believer  nmst  give  Reason 


I.  PETER.  III. 


qf  the  Hope  that  is  in  him. 


(1*)  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts  :  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an 


answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with 


the  earliest  Cliristian  literature)  to  have  taken  so  rapid 
and  firm  a  hold  on  the  Christian  oonsdenoe  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  terror.— Here  the  trans- 
lators might  with  advantage  hare  kept  the  same  word, 
and  said  (as  in  the  original  passage  from  which  St. 
Peter  is  quoting,  Isa.  viii.  12),  Fear  ye  not  their  fear — 
i.e.,  the  thing  which  makes  them  fear ;  do  not  regard 
with  dread  the  same  object  as  thej  do.  In  the  origmal, 
the  persons  whose  fears  Isaiah  and  the  faithful  Jews 
are  not  to  fear  are  those  who  were  in  dread  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  Here  the  persons  are  not  named ;  but,  of 
course,  according  to  this  interpretation,  **  thej  "  cannot 
be  the  enemies  who  try  to  hann  the  Christians,  but,  if 
any  one,  those  of  the  Clhristians  who,  for  fear  of  mac, 
were  beginning  to  abandon  Christianity.  The  inten- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  press  this  clause  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  throw  greater  force  upon  the  clause  which 
begins  the  next  verse.  It  argues  carelessness  about 
the  jpassage  in  Isaiah  to  interpret,  *'  Be  not  afraid  of 
the  fear  wnich  your  foes  strike  mto  you." 

(15)  But  sanctiiy  the  Iiord  Gk>a  in  your  hearts. 
— ^The  tense  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  imperatives 
shows  that  St.  Peter  meant  this  for  advice  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  moment  of  being  called  on  to  suffer.  The 
passage,  as  it  stands  in  Isaia£,  runs  literally,  "  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  Him  shall  ye  sanctify,  and  He  (shall  be)  your 
fear,  and  He  your  dread."  It  becomes,  therefore,  very 
striking  when  we  find  that,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
the  ri^t  reading  here  is.  But  sanctify  the  Lord  the 
Christ  in  your  hearts.  How  is  it  possible,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  really  a 
statement  of  fact,  that  a  Jew  like  St.  Peter  should  ever 
have  come  to  apply  to  a  Man  whom  he  had  known 
familiarly,  a  Man  who  had  served  him  at  table  and  had 
washed  his  feet,  the  words  which  Isaiah  had  said  about 
the  "Lord  of  Hosts?"  This  passage  immediately 
precedes  that  which  was  quoted  in  chap.  ii.  8,  and  (like 
that)  is  not  caught  up  at  random,  but  as  cominff  in  the 
great  Immauuel  passage.  That  presence  of  GU>d  which 
was  the  palladium  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
has  found  fulfilment  in  "  the  Christ"  nowgiven.  But 
what  is  meant  by  **  sanctifying  "  Him  P  The  phrase  is 
not  elsewhere  used  in  the  l^w  Testament,  except  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  see  Ley. 
X.  3 ;  Isa.  xxix.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  23.  As  to  "  glorify" 
God  means  (in  word  and  deed)  to  recognise  His  glorious 
perfections ;  as  to  "  magnify  "  Him  means  to  recognise 
His  greatness ;^  as  to  ''justify"  Him  means  to  recognise 
His  mherent  justice ;  so  to  "  sanctify "  Him  means  to 
recognise,  in  word  and  deed,  His  full  holiness,  and 
therefore  to  treat  Him  with  due  awe.  This  not  only 
substitutes  the  fear  of  God  for  ihe  fear  of  man  (since 
they  mutually  exclude  each  other),  but  enforces  purity 
of  life,  thus  catching  up  aeain  "  that  which  is  good " 
and  "  for  righteousness  si&e."  This,  adds  St.  Peter, 
is  to  be  done  "  in  your  hearts."  This  does  not  mean 
simply  "  with  your  hearts,"  or  "from  your  hearts"  {i.e., 
inwardly,  or,  with  all  sincerity  and  devotion),  but  it 
signifies  the  local  habitation  where  the  Christ  is  to  be 
thus  recognised.  That  is  to  say:  St.  Peter,  like  St. 
Paul  (Epn.  iii  17),  acknowledges  an  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful;  and  this  indwelling 
not  merely  subjective,  consisting  of  their  constant  re- 
collection of  mm,  but  real  and  objective :  there  He  is, 
as  in  a  shrine,  and  they  must  pay  due  reverence  to  His 
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presence.  The  Apostle  does,  in  fact,  in  those  words 
"  in  your  hearts,"  purposely  call  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Isaiah's  use  of  the  name  Immanuel  and 
the  Christian  meaning  of  it.  To  Isaiah,  God  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  a  peojue  in  its  corporate  capacity;  St. 
Peter  knew  thai,  through  the  Incarnation,  each  indi- 
vidual Christian  has  God  in  him,  united  with  him. 

And  be.— The  better  reading  omits  the  connecting 
particle,  so  that  we  should  put  "being"  instead  dE 
"  and  be." 

Beady  always  to  give  an  answer.— This  is  the 
consequence  of  sanctifying  Christ  within  by  the  wor- 
ship or  a  pure  life,  that  no  moment,  no  questioner  finds 
us  unprepared  to  speak  with  freedom  of  our  hox>e  in 
Him.  Tne  word  for  "answer"  here  is  apologia,  an 
apology;  not,  of  course,  in  the  modem  sense  of  an 
excuse,  but  a  defence,  the  reply  of  an  accused  person, 
like  the  well-known  Apologia  Soeratis,  or  the  great 
modem  Apologia  pro  VUa  Sua,  or  the  works  from 
which  Teitullian,  Athenagoras,  St.  Justin,  and  others 
are  called  "  The  Apologists."  It  does  not  mean  that 
every  person  is  bound  to  be  able  to  state  intellectuaUr 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  Christian  creed,  thougn 
such  a  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  fiirly  deduced  ^om  w 
text.  It  does  not  say  that  every  Christian  ought  to 
know  why  he  is  a  Christian,  but  that  every  Christian's 
own  life  ought  to  be  so  free  from  taint,  so  conscious  of 
Christ  enshrined  within,  as  to  cause  him  no  misgiving 
in  defending  the  faith  from  the  calumnies  (see  chap, 
ii.  12)  brought  against  it.  The  constant  readiness,  or 
freedom  from  encumbrance  of  sin,  is  the  main  point, 
"  which  intimates,"  says  Leighton,  "  it  was  not  always 
to  be  done  to  every  one,  but  we,  being  ready  to  do,  are 
to  consider  when,  and  to  whom,  and  how  far."  Con- 
sciousness of  impurity  of  life  shuts  a  man's  mouth 
from  defending  Christian  morality. 

That  asketh  you  a  reason.— Bather,  that  de- 
mandeih  of  you  an  accourU,  It  does  not  mean  inq^uiiers 
about  Christian  doctrine,  but  those  who  call  Christians 
to  account  for  their  profession  of  the  Gospel  hopes. 
Giliough  it  must  not  be  exclusively  so  taken,  St.  Peter 
evidently  means  chiefly  the  being  called  into  the  law 
court  to  give  account.  Probably  he  is  thinking  of  our 
Lord's  churge  to  himself  and  his  co-apostles,  in  St. 
Luke  xii.  11.    (Comp.  Matt.  x.  6, 16, 19.) 

Of  the  hope  that  is  in  you. — More  literally,  wUh 
regard  to  the  hope  that  is  in  you :  i.e,,  with  regard  to 
the  Christianity  in  which  you  share.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  modem  application  to  the  text  to  see  in  this 
anything  of  the  mdividual  assurance  of  salvation. 
However  fairly  it  may  be  argued  that  a  Christian 
ou^ht  to  know  why  he,  personaUy,  expects  to  be  saved, 
it  IS  not  the  thought  of  St.  Peter  here.  Christianity 
is  here  called  a  hope,  rather  than  a  faith,  as  in  Aeto 
xxviii.  20,  Col.  i.  23,  because,  especially  in  times  of 
persecution,  so  much  of  our  creed  has  a  imture  tinge. 

With  meekness  and  fear.— There  ought  certainly 
to  be  added  a  warning  But  before  these  words.  The 
readiness  of  the  Christian's  defence  of  himself  and 
the  Church  from  all  moral  asjiersions  is  not  to  be 
marred  by  any  self -exaltation  or  improper  confidence. 
Archbishop  Leighton  says,  "  Not,  therefore,  blustering 
and  flying  out  into  invectives  because  he  hath  the 
better  on  it  against  any  man  that  questions  him  touch- 
ing this  hope,  as  some  think  themselves  certainly 
authorised  to  use  rough  speech  because  they  plead  for 
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I.  PETER,  in. 


may  he  put  to  Shame, 


meekness'  and  fear :  ^  (^^>  having  a  good 
•conscience;  that,  whereas  they  speak 
^vil  of  you,  as  of  evildoers,  they  may  be 
a.shamed  that  fiEdsely  accuse  your  good 
conversation  in  Christ.      <^'>  For  it  is 
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better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that 
ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  for  evil 
doing.  <i8>  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just, that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,* 


trath.  On  the  contrary,  so  much  the  rather  study 
meekness,  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  tmtk 
TThe  "  fear"  will  be,  in  large  measure,  a  dread  of  over- 
49tepping  the  bounds  of  truth  or  modesty  in  speaking 
of  tne  Christian  morals.  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs, 
with  all  their  splendour,  too  often  show  how  St.  Peter's 
cautious  But  was  needed. 

(16)  Having  a  good  conBCience.--This  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  paragraph.  How  vigorously  St.  Peter 
repeats  it !  '*  Zealous  for  that  which  is  good,"  '*  for 
righteousness'  sake,"  **8ancHfy  the  Lord,''  **with  meek- 
ness and  fear,"  "  a  good  conscience,"  "  your  good  con- 
versation." 

Whereas. — The  word  means  precisely  the  same  as 
in  chap.  ii.  12,  where  see  Note. 

They  speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil  doers.— 
Tischendon  follows  one  of  the  best  manuscripts  and 
the  Peschito-Syriac  version  in  reading  tvhereaa  ye  are 
effU  spoken  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  tne  ordinary  read- 
ing would  come  in,  from  the  similarity  of  chap.  ii.  12 ; 
and  we  may  pretty  confidently  adopt  the  emendation. 
In  any  case,  the  words  "  as  of  evil  doers  "  should  be 
removed. 

They  may  be  ashamed  (or,  confcmnded).— -When  ? 
St.  Peter  is  evidently  thinking  of  tne  Christian  at  the 
bar  of  the  curator  or  pro-consul,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  delatoTy  or  spy,  who  had  given  information 
against  him. 

Falsely  accuse.— Literally,  ifmdt,  that  is, "  odiously 
calumniate."  The  word  occurs  again  only  in  Luke 
vi.  28. 

In  Christ. — This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  St. 
Peter  to  a  use  of  this  word  as  a  proper  name.  Still, 
it  is  not  so.  Other  Hebrews,  he  reminds  them  in  this 
word,  were  safe  from  persecution  only  by  rejecting 
the  national  hope  of  a  Messiah.  It  is  simply  because 
these  men  are  "  in  Christ "  that  the  heathens  (perhaps 
also  their  fellow  Jews)  insult  their  conversation.  The 
phrase  "in  Christ,"  i.e.,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
occurs  again  in  chap.  v.  10,  14,  and  the  thoufi^ht  is 
common  enough  in  St.  John  (e.g,  1  John  v.  20),  out  it 
does  not  come  in  2  Peter,  nor  in  Hebrews,  St.  James, 
or  St.  Jude.  Of  course,  St.  Paul's  writings  teem  with 
it.  It  contains  the  converse  side  of  the  Incarnation 
doctrine  to  that  involved  in  verse  15;  we  not  only 
have  the  whole  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  but  He  embraces 
us  all ;  "  Ye  in  me,  and  I  inyou "  (John  xiv.  20). 

(17)  For  it  is  better.— There  is  a  kind  of  ironical 
suppression  in  this  comparison. 

If  the  win  of  Gk>a  be  so.— A  strikingly  reverent 
phrase  in  the  original,  If  the  will  of  Ood  should  will  it 
This  is,  of  course,  to  oe  taken  only  with  the  word 
'*  suffer,"  which  itself  means,  as  in  verse  14,  to  suffer 
capitally,  St  Peter  is  thinking  of  the  legal  process 
of  verses  15, 16,  coming  to  a  veraict  of  "guilty."  He 
was  himself  daily  expecting  such  a  death. 

For  well  doing. — Better,  perhaps,  as  weU  doers. 
It  does  not  necessaiily  mean,  m  the  Greek,  that  the 
well  doing  was  the  reason  of  the  suffering,  but  simply 
that  it  accompanied  it. 

(18)  i»or  Christ  also. — This  ^ves  a  reason  for 
thioking  it  no  such  formidable  thing  to  suffer  when 


one  is  innocent.  It  has  been  tried  before,  and  the 
precedent  is  encouraging.  ''It  is,"  says  Archbishop 
Lieighton,  "  some  known  ease  to  the  mind,  in  any  dis- 
tress, to  look  upon  examples  of  the  like  or  greater 
distress  in  present  or  former  times  ...  As  the  ex- 
ample and  company  of  the  saints  in  suffering  is  very 
considerable,  so  that  of  Christ  is  more  than  any  other, 
yea,  than  all  the  rest  together."  If  King  Messiah 
(note  that  he  does  not  call  Him  Jesus)  could  endure  to 
be  cut  off  (but  not  for  Himself),  was  it  for  any  one 
who  clung  to  the  promises  to  shrink  from  the  like 
testP 

Hath  once  suffered. — Even  if  we  retain  the  verb, 
it  should  be  suffered,  not  "  hath  suffered,"  it  is  all  past 
now ;  but  much  the  better  reading  is  died,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  "  suffering  "  in  verse 
17.  And  this  He  did  "once."  In  this  significant 
word  St.  Peter  strikes  out  the  main   argument  of  a 

rt  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  vii. 
,  ix.  27;  X.  10).  The '.thought  that  Christ  suffered 
or  died  "once"  conveys  comfort  to  these  Christians 
for  several  reasons :  (1)  because  His  death  has,  once  for 
all,  taJken  all  terror  from  an  innocent  death;  (2)  because 
no  Christian  will  have  to  die  more  than  one  death; 
(3)  because  one  death,  so  soon  over  for  ever,  contains 
the  further  idea  of  happiness  and  peace  beyond.  The 
word  "to  die"  in  Greek  is  often  usea  in  a  penal  sense— 
"  to  be  put  to  death  " — and  is  to  be  so  taken  here. 

For  sins. — ^When  the  Apostle  says  "  Christ  also," 
he  raises  a  comparison  between  Christ  and  the  Christian 
martyr.  Now  the  parallel  does  not  merely  consist  in 
the  fact  that  both  *'  suffer"  or  are  put  to  death.  Both 
are  put  to  death  but  once.  Both  are  put  to  death 
innocent :  the  martyr  "  while  well-doing,"  Christ 
acknowledged  to  be  "just."  But  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  likeness.  The  Messiah  is  said  to  be  put  to  death 
"  for  sins."  Now  this  expression  "  for  sins  "  (Hterally, 
in  connection  with  sins)  is  that  which  is  used  to 
mean  "  as  a  sin-offering."  (See  Bom.  viii.  3 ;  GaL  i.  4 ; 
Heb.  X.  6,  8,  18,  26;  xiii.  11;  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10.) 
If,  therefore,  "  Christ  also  was  put  to  death  as  a  sin- 
offering,"  it  is  implied  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Christian 
martyr  is  also  a  sin-offering,  and  (though  in  an  infi- 
nitely lower  de^ee)  dies,  like  Him,  "  just  for  unjust." 
This  is  a  fresh  encouragement  to  Si  Peter's  first 
readers  to  meet  death  bravely.  In  what  sense  they 
can  be  sacrifices  for  other  men's  sins  we  shall  consider 
presently. 

The  just  for  the  unjust.— That  preposition 
**  for  "  contains  a  volume  of  theology.  Though  it  is  not 
so  weak  a  word  as  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  phrase 
"  for  sins,"  it  does  not  express  the  notion  of  substi- 
tution, (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  21.)  It  is  simply 
"  on  behalf  of."  As  a  substitute  for  the  unjust,  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  (according  to  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the  conscience  of  man) 
neither  tne  martyrs  nor  Christ  Himself  could  have 
made  atonement;  "on  behi^  of"  other  men,  the 
martyrs  could  very  easih-  be  said  to  die.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  pity  that  the  definite  article  has  been  inserted 
in  our  version.  Though,  of  course,  our  Lord  is  the 
only  human  being  who  can  in  strictness  be  called  just, 
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being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  I  I  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  <^)  by  which 


St.  Peter  means  the  word  here  to  cover  others  besides 
Hun ;  **  Christ  oZao  died,  a  just  man  on  behalf  of  nnjost 
men." 

That  he  might  bring  us  to  GkKL— Or,  better, 
bring  you ;  thonffh  it  cannot  be  stated  peremptorily  in 
this  case  that  snch  is  the  reading.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
i.  12.)  The  substantive  derived  from  this  verb  appears 
as  "  access  **  in  Bom.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii  12.  A  most 
Important  doctrinal  passage.  St.  Peter  says  not  a  word 
about  the  Atonement  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Father  towards  man.  Though  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  deep  truth  in  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — ^*' suffered  ...  to 
reconcile  His  Father  to  us'* — ^it  is  a  side  on  which  the 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  much  dwell.  It  is 
too  hieh  a  mystery  for  our  minds  to  reach.  The  phrase 
is  itself  not  Scriptural.  The  New  Testament,  as  has 
been  well  pointea  out,  never  even  speaks  of  the  recon- 
ciliation as  mutual.  The  quarrel  is  treated  as  one-sided, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  in  connection  with  the  Atonement. 
When,  then,  our  Lord  was  put  to  dea^Ji  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins — a  righteous  man  on  oehalf  of  unrighteous  men 
— St.  Peter  explains  these  terms  by  the  expression  **  in 
order  that  He  might  bring  you  to  God,"  not  "  in  order 
that  He  mi^ht  bring  Q^  to  you."  The  voluntary 
death  of  a  righteous  man  upon  the  cross,  in  the  caJm  calcu- 
lation that  nothing  else  would  so  attract  sinful  men 
to  Himself,  and  thus  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (John 
xii.  32 — this  is  the  aspect  of  tiie  Atonement  which 
St.  Peter  sets  forth.  Perhaps  on  another  occasion  he 
might  have  set  forth  a  different  aspect ;  but  now  he  is 
still  thinking  of  the  effect  of  Christian  conduct  upon 
the  outer  world,  and  his  object  is  to  make  the  Chris- 
tians feel  that  they  too  can,  m  their  measure,  bring  the 
unjust,  the  persecuting  heathens  and  Jews,  to  Qod  by 
innocent  and  voluntary  deaths.  Thus  their  deaths  are 
earring  on  the  work  of  reconciliation;  and  what 
Chnst  did  for  them  ("died  for  you")  they  do  for 
others.  Well  then  may  they  be  willed  blessed  when 
th^  suffer  (verse  14). 

Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened by  the  Spirit.— The  interpreters  of  this 
sentence  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  according  as 
they  understand  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  second  clause 
to  be  (1)  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  (2)  something 
which  took  place  between  His  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion. Now,  if  we  could  accept  the  translation  in  the 
English  Bible,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  it  would  be  pretty 
obvious  to  accept  (1);  and  we  should  point  to  such 
passages  as  Bom.  i.  4,  viii.  11,  to  show  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  follow  Oecumenius, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  Leighton,  in  taking  "  the  flesh "  to 
mean  generally  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  "  the 
Spirit "  by  which  He  was  quickened  to  mean  His  own 
divine  nature ;  for  Christ  has  a  human  spirit  as  truly  as 
a  human  body  and  soul,  and  it  would  be  heresy  to  call 
His  divine  nature  His  spirit,  as  though  it  occupied  in 
Him  the  position  which  is  occupied  in  men  oy  the 
human  spirit.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  trans- 
late it  "  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  It  is  literally,  killed 
indeed  in  flesh,  but  quickened  in  smirit,  Now,  how 
can  "  quickened  in  spirit "  be  a  description  of  the  Re- 
surrection ?  It  cannot  be  answered  (with  Huther)  that 
the  "  spirit "  here  means  the  resurrection  body ;  for 
though  that  is  indeed  a  spiritual  body,  vet  it  is  playinff 
fast  and  loose   with  words  to   identi^  ''spirit"  and 
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''spiritual  body."  If  the  resurrection  body  be  only 
spirit,  where  is  the  resurrection  P  Neither  would  the 
antithesis  be  correct  between  "  flesh  "  and  '*  spirit,*'  if 
by  "  spirit "  is  meant  the  new  form  of  body  given  at 
the  Resurrection.  Or,  again,  taking  "  spirit  "  m  its  true 
sense  of  the  inward  incorporeal  self,  could  the  Resur- 
rection be  described  as  a  quickening  of  it  ?  True,  ih» 
spirit  itself  will  gain  in  some  way  oy  its  re-incorpora- 
tion  (2  Cor.  v.  4) ;  but  as  the  spirit  has  been  alive  all 
along,  but  the  flesh  has  been  dc^  the  contrast  would 
be  venr  forced  to  express  death  and  resurrection  by 
"  killed  in  flesh,  but  quickened  in  spirit,"  instead  of  saying 
rather  "  killed  in  flesh,  but  soon  quickened  in  the  same. 
Thus  we  are  driven  to  (2).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ther» 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  suggest  an  interval  between 
the  quickening  and  the  killing.  They  both  are  parts 
of  the  same  act,  and  both  are  used  to  explain  the  word 
"  died."  It  is  a  kind  of  apology  for  having  used  the 
word  death  at  all  (for  we  nave  seen  that  St.  Peter's, 
object  is  to  help  the  future  martyrs  to  despise  death, 
verse  14) :  "  Died,  do  I  say  P  yes,  killed  in  flesh,  it  is 
true,  but  actually  quickened  to  fresh  energies  in  spirit 
by  that  very  act  of  death."  (Oomp.  our  ]x)rd*s  charge 
to  the  Twelve,  Matt.  x.  28.)  But  how  can  His  death  be 
said  to  have  been  a  quickening  of  His  human  spirit  ? 
Some  take  the  word  to  mean  simply  **  preserved  alive," 
a  word  almost  identical,  bdng  used  apparently  in  that 
sense  in  Luke  xvii.  33,  Acts  vii.  19.  The  notion,  how- 
ever, would  be  too  weak  here ;  some  energetic  action 
seems  required  to  balance  "  being  killed.  That  St. 
Peter  is  speaking  of  something  not  altogether  peculiar 
to  Christ,  but  common  to  men,  may  still  be  inferred  from 
his  saying  "  Christ  also.^^  The  doctrine,  then,  seems  to 
be  (as  Bengel  and  others  say)  that  the  spirit,  set  free 
from  the  body,  immediately  receives  new  life,  as  it  were, 
thereby.  To  purely  spiritual  realities  it  becomes  alive 
in  a  manner  which  was  impossible  while  it  was  united 
to  the  flesh.  The  new  powers  are  exemplified  in  what 
follows  immediately.  So  long  as  Christ,  so  long  as  any 
man,  is  alive  in  the  flesh,  he  cannot  hold  converse  with 
spirits  as  such ;  but  the  moment  death  severs  flesh  and 
spirit  the  spirit  can  deal  with  other  spirits,  which  Christ 
proceeded  forthwith  to  do. 

(19)  By  which.— If  "  by  the  Spirit  "had  been  right 
in  the  former  verse,  this  translation  might  have  stood 
here,  though  the  word  is  literally  in;  for  **in"  is 
often  used  to  mean  **  in  the  power  of,"  "  on  the  strength 
of :"  e.g.y  Rom.  viii.  15.  But  as  that  former  rendeiiiig- 
is  untenable,  we  must  here  keep  strictly  to  in  which — 
I.e.,  in  spirit  This  might  mean  either  of  two  things : 
(1)  **  spiritually  speaking,"  "so  far  as  thought  and  sym- 
pathy goes,"  as,  for  instance,  1  Cor.  v.  3,  Col.  ii.  5  ;  or 
else  (2)  "  in  spirit."  as  opposed  to  "  in  the  body  " — i.e,, 
"out  of  the  body  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  comp.  Rev.  1. 10),  as 
a  disembodied  spirit.  We  adopt  the  latter  rendering 
without  hesitation,  for  reasons  which  will  be  clearer 
in  the  next  Note. 

He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison.— There  are  two  main  ways  of  interpreting  this 
mysterious  passage.  (1)  The  spirits  are  unaerst<^  as 
being  now  m  prison,  in  consequence  of  having  rejected 
His  preaching  to  them  while  they  were  still  on  earth. 
According  to  this  interpretation — which  has  the  support 
of  such  names  as  Pearson,  Hammond,  Barrow,  and 
Leighton  (though  he  afterwards  modified  his  opinion), 
among  ourselves,  besides  divers  great  theologians  of 
other  countries,  including  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  thft 
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He  preacJied  to 


I.   PETER,  in. 


tlie  Spirits  in  Prison, 


also  he  went  and  preached «  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison ;  *  <20)  ^hich  sometime 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 


a  cb.  4.  & 
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suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing, 
wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were 


one  hand  and  Beza  on  the  other — ^it  was  "  in  spirit," 
i,e.,  mystically  speakinfi^,  our  Lord  Himself  who,  in  and 
through  the  person  of  Noah,  preached  repentance  to 
the  old  world.  Thus  the  passage  is  alt(^6ther  dis- 
sociated from  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  into  hell; 
and  the  sense  (though  not  the  Greek)  would  he  better 
expressed  by  writing,  He  had  gone  and  preached  urUo 
the  ^rite  [now)  in  prison.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  dimcult  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  digression,  or  what 
could  have  brought  the  subject  into  St.  Peter's  mind. 
(2)  The  second  interpretation — ^which  is  that  of  (practi- 
eallv)  all  the  Fathers,  and  of  Calvin,  Luther  (nnally), 
Bellarmine,  Bengel,  and  of  most  modem  scholiurs — 
refers  the  passage  to  what  our  Lord  did  while  His  body 
was  dead.  This  is  the  most  natural  construction  to  put 
upon  the  words  "in  which  also"  (i.e.,  in  spirit).  It 
thus  pves  point  to  the  saving  that  He  was  "  quickened 
in  spirit,"  which  would  otherwise  be  left  very  meaning- 
less. The  "spirits"  here  will  thus  correspond  with 
"in  spirit"  there.  It  is  the  only  way  to  assign  any 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  words  "H!e  went  and"  to 
suppose  that  He  "  went "  straight  from  His  quickening 
in  spirit — i,e,,  from  His  deatn.  It  is  far  the  most 
natural  thing  to  suppose  that  the  spirits  were  in  prison 
at  the  time  when  Christ  went  and  preached  to  them. 
We  take  it,  then,  to  mean  that,  directly  Christ's  human 
spirit  was  disengaged  from  the  body.  He  gave  proof 
of  the  new  powers  of  purely  spiritual  action  thus  ac- 
quired by  goin^  off  to  the  place,  or  state,  in  which 
other  disembodied  spirits  were  (who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  receiving  direct  impressions  from  Him 
had  He  not  Himsefi  been  in  the  purely  spiritual 
condition),  and  conveyed  to  them  certain  tidings :  He 
"preached"  unto  them.  What  was  the  substance  of 
this  preaching  we  are  not  here  told,  the  word  itself 
(whicn  is  not  the  same  as,  e.g.,  in  chap.  i.  25)  only 
means  to  publish  or  proclaim  like  a  cner  or  herald; 
and  as  the  spirits  are  said  to  have  been  disobedient  and 
in  prison,  some  have  thought  that  Christ  went  to  pro- 
claim to  them  the  certainty  of  their  damnation !  The 
notion  has  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected  with 
horror;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  also  that  in  chap, 
iv.  6,  which  refers  back  to  this  passage,  it  is  distinct^* 
Gidled  a  "gospel;"  and  it  would  be  too  grim  to  (»dl 
that  a  gospel  which  (in  Calvin's  words)  "  made  it  more 
dear  and  patent  to  them  that  they  were  shut  out  from 
all  salvation!"  He  brought  good  tidings,  therefore, 
of  some  kind  to  the  "prison"  and  the  spirits  in  it. 
And  this  "  prison "  must  not  be  understood  (with  Bp. 
Browne,  Articles,  p.  95)  as  merely  "a  place  of  asie 
keeping,"  where  ^obd  spirits  might  be  as  well  as  bad, 
though  etymologically  this  is  imaginable.  The  word 
occurs  thirty-ei^t  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
undoubted  sense  of  a  "  prison,"  and  not  once  in  that  of 
a  place  of  protedion,  though  twice  (Bev.  xviii.  2)  it  is 
used  in  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  cage." 

(^)  Which  sometime  were  disobedient.— The 
absence  of  the  definite  article  here  in  the  Greek  (contrary 
to  St.  Peter's  usage  in  participial  sentences — e.g.,  chap, 
i.  5,  7, 10, 17)  makes  it  possible  to  think  that  the  spirits 
mentioned  in  this  verse  are  not  oo-extensive  with  those 
in  prison.  It  is,  literally,  to  men  who  once  upon  a  time 
were  disobedient.  Our  Lord  preached  to  the  whole 
class  of  spirits  in  prison,  of  all  times  and  races;  and 
then,  to  magnify  the  bounty  of  this  act,  St.  Peter  in- 


stances a  {Murticular  group  of  them,  who  were  the  most 
marked  criminals  of  t^,  and  whose  case  suggested 
a  useful  application.  He  has  a  reason  for  using  the 
word  "  disobedient."  It  would  not  describe  all  sinners, 
but  those  who  had  heard  and  been  convinced  by  the 
word  of  God,  but  refused  to  accept  it.  (See  Note  on 
verse  2.)    This  was  the  case  with  those  to  whom  Koah 

S reached  (2  Pet.  ii.  5) ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  "  disobe* 
ience,"  Christ,  after  His  innocent  and  sacrificial  death, 
went  in  spirit  and  preached  a  gospel  to  them.  'Now, 
let  it  be  recollected  that  St.  Peter's  object  throa|^h  the 
whole  of  this  section  is  to  encourage  the  Hebrew 
Christians  to  be  ready,  through  a  good  conscience,  for 
a  brave  martyrdom,  if  need  be.  They  are  to  think  how 
their  deaths,  Hke  Christ's,  may  bring  their  persecutors 
to  Qod,  Nay — he  seems  to  imply— their  very  spirits 
going  forth  into  the  world  of  spirits  may  conceivably 
carry  a  gospel  of  some  kind  even  to  Hebrew  relatives 
who  have  passed  away,  like  those  Antediluvians,  in  the 
"  disobedience "  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Jews. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  derives  the  notion  from 
tiie  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  gives  his  belief  that  the 
Apostles  also,  when  they  died,  preached  to  those  who 
had  died  before  them ;  and  though  there  is  little  that 
throws  light  on  our  occupation  in  the  intermediate 
state,  it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  impossible  for  some 
spirits  to  be  allowed  to  follow  Christ's  example  there 
bv  preachiflg  to  spirits  in  prison.  Many  expositors, 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  that  there 
could  be  a  possible  gospel  for  men  who  died  impenitent, 
have  supposed  that,  tne  imprisoned  spirits  te  whom 
Christ  went  were  the  less  wicked  people  destroyed  by 
the  Flood ;  others  that  they  were  those  who  had  some 
motions  of  penitence  when  the  rain  began  to  fall ;  but 
these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  text,  wmch  only  tells  us 
that  they  "were  disobedient,"  and  adds  nothing  to 
extenuate  their  crime.  They  are  a  typical  instance  of 
men  who  died  "  as  evil  doers  "  (verse  17). 

When  once  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited. 
— ^The  word  "  once  "  has  no  business  in  the  text,  origi- 
nating only  in  an  ingenious  but  unnecessary  guess  of 
Erasmus.  The  clause  serves  to  heighten  the  guilt  of 
the  poor  sinners  to  whom  Christ  preached  in  prison. 
Not  only  did  they  die  a  judicial  death  for  their  extreme 
sensuality  (Gen.  vi.  3,  11),  not  only  did  they  disobey 
an  isolated  call  to  repentance  from  Noah,  but  con- 
tinuously, through  all  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
ark  (traditionally  120  years),  they  went  on  refusing  to 
listen.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  without 
a  preacher  to  warn  them,  the  Canaanites  were  anni- 
hilated without  an  offer  of  repentance,  but  these 
abandoned  Antediluvians  sinned  m  spite  of  the  long 
ministry  of  Noah,  and  died  impenitent.  Both  their 
wickedness  and  God*s  longsuffering  with  them  were 
embodied  in  Hebrew  proverbs,  which  St.  Peter's  readers 
would  know,  and  yet  Christ  had  a  gospel  for  them. 

While  the  ark.— -Better,  whi^  an  ark.  It  does 
not  merely  describe  the  period  of  the  disobedience,  but 
rather  changes  the  thought  altogether.  We  now  turn 
from  the  destruction  oiT  the  majority  to  the  salvation 
ol  the  few. 

Wherein. — Literally,  whereinto--4.e,,  by  getting 
into  which. 

Few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saYed.~The 
mention  of  disobedience  calls  up  to  the  Apostle's  mind 
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of  Bapt\ 


saved  by  water.     <*^)  The  like  figure 
whereunto  et?eii  baptism  doth  also  now 


save'  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 


at  once  the  vast  number  of  Hebrews  who  rejected  the 
gon>el  of  Christ.  As  in  chap.  ii.  4  e^  ««^.,  so  here,  he 
stablishes  the  readers  against  the  thougnt,  *'  Can  I  be 
right  and  all  these  people  wrong?"  by  showing  that 
from  the  beginning  it  was  always  a  small  number  who 
accepted  salvation,  and  they  should  naturally  expect  it 
to  be  so  now.  It  is  better  to  be  one  of  the  eight  in  the 
ark  than  of  the  many  disobedient  in  the  water. 

By  water.— Or,  through  water.  The  very  water 
which  drowned  the  disobedient  was  the  instrument  of 
saving  to  those  who  believed,  for  it  floated  their  ark. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  little  forced.  So, 
in  the  same  way,  in  chap.  ii.  8,  the  same  stone  is  to 
some  a  sanctuary,  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  This 
pr^nant  word  **  water  *'  leads  on  to  the  next  thought. 

i&)  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us.— There  are  two  undoubted 
fidse  readings  in  this  sentence  which  must  be  cleared 
away  before  we  can  consider  the  meaning,  first,  the 
word  **  whereunto  "  is  a  mistake  for  the  more  difficult 
which;  and  second,  it  should  be  2^011,  not  "us."  We  may 
then  translate,  either,  Which  baptism  also,  in  antitype, 
doth  now  save  you,  or  else.  Which  (water)  also,  in  anti- 
type,  now  saveth  you — baptism.  The  first  is  less  likely, 
l>oth  from  the  order  of  the  words  in  Greek,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  caUing  the  Flood  point-blank  a 
baptism.  According  to  the  second  translation,  the  water 
through  which  Noah  was  saved  is  said  in  the  present  day 
("  now,"  as  opposed  to  "  in  the  days  of  Noe  ")  to  save 
tts  (the  "  you  is  emphatic).  It  aoes  so,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  might  say,  for  instance,  that  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  paschal  blood  saves  us :  that  is  to  say,  it 
foreshadowed  something  which  does  as  a  fact  save  us. 
This  St.  Peter  expresses  by  ihe  adjective  which  may 
be  rendered  **  in  antitype."  The  tmng  it  represented 
is  Christian  baptism.  Where,  then,  hes  the  likeness 
between  the  two  P  Not  merely  in  the  identity  of  the 
element  water,  which  serves  but  to  arrest  the  fancy, 
and  make  one  think  of  the  deeper  resemblance.  One 
obvious  point  is  that  the  number  of  persons  accepting 
the  proffered  salvation  at  the  present  crisis  is,  as  in 
the  days  of  Noe,  very  small  compared  with  those  who 
reject  it.  The  main  thought,  however,  is  not  of  the 
Christians,  as  a  body  or  family  (like  Noe's),  being 
saved  while  others  are  lost.  For  each  individual  hj 
himself  there  is  a  meaninsf  in  his  baptism  which  is 
prefigured  by  the  Flood ;  ana  the  explanation  of  baptism 
which  follows,  and  the  opening  of  the  next  chapter, 
show  that  the  Apostle  was  thinking  chiefly  of  this 
individual  application.  As  the  passage  of  Israel  through 
the  Red  Sea  is  described  as  a  baptism  (1  Cor.  x.  2) 
because  it  marked  their  transition  from  the  state  of 
bondage  to  a  new  national  life,  and  left  their  enemies 
destroyed  in  the  water,  so  Noe's  safe  passage  through 
the  Flood  is  a  type  of  baptism,  because  it  was  a  re- 
generation of  humanity,  it  was  a  destruction  of  the 
carnal,  sensual  element  ((Jen.  vl  3  "he  also  is  flesh*'), 
it  washed  the  human  race  from  its  poliut:ons,  and  man 
rose  to  a  new  and  more  spiritual  existence  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  bow  for  a  sign  of  a  perpetual  covenant 
made.  So  baptism  is  a  destruction  and  death  to  the 
flesh,  but  a  new  life  to  the  spirit.  It  must  be  observed 
how  carefully  St.  Peter  expresses  the  permanent  effect 
of  baptism  by  the  present  tense  "  saveth: "  not  "saved 
you,"  nor  **  hath  saved  you ; "  it  is  a  living  and  ever- 
present   fact,  the    **  everlasting    benediction    of    His 
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heavenly  washing; "  it  washes  the  neophyte  not  from 
past  sins  only,  out  from  those  which  he  afterwards 
commits,  if  only  he  stiU  repents  and  believes. 

Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh. — ^The  Apostle  is  not  cautioning  his  readers 
against  the  thought  that  baptism  acted  ex  opere  ope" 
rato,  as  a  charm,  but  he  is  telling  them,  on  the  contruy, 
that  it  is  no  external  rite.  He  was  writing  to  Jews, 
who  were  veiy  familiar  with  ceremonial  washing  or 
"  bapiisings,"  which,  though  thev  symbolised  a  c&ans- 
in^  from  sin,  really  effected  notning  but  to  make  the 
skin  less  dirty. 

But  the  answer  of  a  good  oonscience  toward 
Gk>d. — An  expression  which  has  caused  almost  as 
much  difficulty  as  anv  in  the  New  Testament  The 
difficulty  lay  especially  in  two  points:  first,  that  the 
context  was  so  involved  as  to  give  little  indication  what 
to  e3ef>ect ;  secondlv,  that  the  Greek  word  (^perotema) 
whicn  is  here  rendered  "  answer "  Is  so  seldom  found, 
and  might  easily  take  such  various  shades  of  meaning. 

(1)  Touching  the  word  itself,  we  may  at  once  reje^ 
the  translation  "  answer,"  for  it  could  only  mean  an 
"answer"  in  that  sense  in  which  "question"  and 
"answer  "  are  identical,  both  of  them  being  "liie  tiling 
asked,"  the  subject  matter  of  both  being  the  same; 
but  so  cumbersome  a  sense  is  not  in  keeping  here. 

(2)  Next  we  may  consider  the  attractive  theory  that  it 
means  a  "contract."  The  form  in  which  a  contract 
was  made  was  as  follows :  N  says  to  M,  "  Dost  thou 

Sromise  P  "  and  M  answers,  "  I  promise."  Now,  in 
(yzantine  Law-Greek  such  a  contract  is  known  as  an 
eperotenui,  or  "  questionment,"  from  the  question  witti 
which  proceedings  began.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  baptismal  covenant  has  undoubtedly  been  entered 
upon  from  the  earliest  times  with  just  such  questions 
and  answers.  Tertullian  speaks  of  this  (De  Corona, 
chap,  ill.)  as  an  ancient  custom  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  There  are,  however,  three  serious  objections : 
first,  that  "the  contract  of  a  good  conscience"  is  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  phrase,  and  far  more 
difficult  in  Greek  than  in  JBnglish;  secondly,  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  legal  term  eperotema  until  centuries 
after  the  date  of  bt.  Peter,  or  of  Tertullian  either; 
thirdly,  that  h&d  ^erdtema  been  a  recognised  term  for 
a  "  contract "  in  St.  Peter's  time,  we  should  have  been 
certain  to  find  this  explanation  in  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  (3)  The  usual  meaning  of  the  verb  would 
lead  us  towards  a  less  unsatisfactory  condusion.  .^pe- 
rotdn  is  "  to  put  a  question  "  for  further  information's 
sake.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  order  of  the  Greek 
would  strongly  suggest  that  the  words  "  toward  Qod  " 
should  be  attached  (in  spite  of  the  analogy  of  Acts 
xxiv.  16)  not  to  "good  conscience,"  but  to  the  word 
eperotevna.  Now,  tiiere  is  a  constant  use  of  the  verb 
eperotdn  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Gk>d.  Li  Josh.  ix.  14,  Judg.  L  1,  xviii.  5,  and 
many  other  places,  it  means  "to  consult  Qod,"  "to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,"  to  seek  to  Him  for  direction.  Or, 
with  a  slightly  different  turn,  it  is  used,  as  in  Isa.  xix. 
3,  Ixv.  1,  for  "  to  inquire  after  GU)d,''  in  which  sense  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  New  Testament  in  Bom.  x.  20. 
Thus  baptism  would  be  said  to  be,  "not  the  flesh's 
putting  away  of  dirt  (for  so  it  might  be  turned,  though 
it  is  somewhat  forced),  but  a  good  conscience's  inquiry 
at  the  hands  of  God,'*  or  "  a  good  conscience's  inquiry 
after  God."    Observe  that  if  the  "good  conscience "  18 
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Ascended  into  Heaven, 


good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  | 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  •  <^>  who  is  «ch.i.8;  Rom.6.4. 
gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  I    *****»•*•"• 


hand  of  God;  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  unto 
him.* 


the  agent  in  this  transaction,  as  here  expressed,  St. 
Peter  would  recognise  (as  in  Lnke  viii.  15)  the  man's 
happy  state  of  som  before  baptism,  and  baptism  would 
be  the  mode  of  his  further  approach  to  God.  That 
this  is  good  doctrine  cannot  be  denied.  (4)  There  is, 
however,  another  version  for  which  a  still  better  case 
can  be  made  out :  viz.,  "  demand."  It  is  true  that  the 
verb  eperotdn  more  frequently  means  "to  ask"  a 
question  than  ^'  to  ask  "  a  boon,  expecting  a  verbal  re- 
sponse rather  than  a  practical  one ;  but  it  is  once  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  sense  (Matt.  xvi.  1), 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  also  (as  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3).  And 
the  only  other  instance  of  the  word  ^erotema  in  inspired 
literature  makes  for  this  view.  This  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  17,  where  the  English  has  "  demand,"  and  the  Latin 
petitio.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  as  much  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  sense  there  as  here ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  mean  the  "  demand  "  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's degradation.  This  was  evidently  the  ineaning 
assigned  to  our  present  passi^  by  the  anonymous  Father 
in  tne  Catena,  for,  wrongly  joining  the  words  "through 
the  resurrection  "  with  eperotema/ne  says :  "  It  teacheth 
also  how  we  beseech  of  Him ;  and  how  P  by  confessing 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord."  Taking,  then,  the  render- 
ing "demand,"  a  further  question  arises:  Does  St.  Peter 
mean  that  baptism  is  the  demand  (made  by  God  or  the 
Church  upon  the  man) /or  a  good  conscience  towards 
Gk)dP  or  the  demand.  rnMe  by  a  good  conscience  upon 
God,  without  sx^ecifyin^  the  demand?  or  finally,  the 
demand  upon  God  (made  by  the  man) /or  a  good  con- 
science P  Of  these  the  second  seems  the  weakest, 
because  it  leaves  the  nature  of  the  demand  so  open,  and 
because  the  notion  of  a  good  conscience  previous  to 
baptism  is  less  suited  to  the  context.  The  first  would 
indeed  give  a  vigorous  sense.  St.  Peter  would  then  be 
saving,  "  Have  a  good  conscience  (verse  16),  for,  besides 
all  else,  it  is  your  baptismal  oblipition,  and  in  defiling 
conscience  you  forfeit  vour  baptismal  salyation  ; "  but 
it  labours  under  the  defect  of  connecting  *' toward  God" 
'  with  "  conscience  "  instead  of  with  "  demand,"  and  it  is 
imperfect,  moreover,  in  not  demanding  a  good  con- 
science toward  men  as  well  as  toward  God.  The  last 
seems  both  the  clearest  in  itself,  the  best  antithesis  to 
the  balancing  clause,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  the 
context.  It  will  then  be:  "Noah's  flooa,in  antitype, 
to  this  day  sayes  vou — ^that  is  to  say,  baptism,  whicn  is 
no  cleansing  of  the  skin  from  dirt,  but  an  application 
to  Gk>d  for  a  dear  conscience."  A  "  good  conscience," 
in  this  case,  will  not  mean  an  honest  frame  of  mind, 
but  a  consciousness  of  having  nothing  against  vou, 
such  as  would  come  to  eyen  the  chief  of  sinners  from 
the  baptismal  remission  of  sins.  "  Conscience "  is 
us^d  in  this  retrospective  sense  four  times  in  Hebrews 
(chaps,  ix.  9,  14,  and  x.  2,  22) ;  and,  indeed,  in  verse 
16  it  meant  "  having  nothing  on  your  mind  because  of 
the  past,"  rather  than  "  being  sure  that  you  wwan  well." 
And  how  well  this  suits  the  context!  The  Apostle, 
from  chap.  iii.  13  to  chap.  iv.  6,  is  uttering  the  praises  of 
a  clear  conscience,  and  warning  from  everything  that 
could  defile  it.  **With  this,"  he  says,  "you  cannot  be 
harmed ;  with  this,  you  will  be  always  ready  to  defend 
the  faith  when  called  to  account.  It  was  because  He 
had  this  that  Christ  was  able  to  atone  for  you  and  bring 
you  to  Gk)d,  and  to  conduct  His  mission  to  the  dead, 
and  to  give  by  ffis  resurrection  an  efficacy  to  your 


baptism;  and  that  baptism  itself  only  saves  you  by 
the  fact  that  in  it  you  ask  and  receive  the  cleansing  of 
the  conscience." 

By  the  resurreotiozi.— Rightly  joined  in  our 
version  with  "doth  save."  Baptism  derives  all  its 
sacramental  efficacy  from  the  fact  that  Christ  has,  by 
the  Resurrection,  introduced  into  the  world  a  new  kind 
of  life,  whidi  in  baptism  is  imparted  to  the  believer. 
The  doctrine  here  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Bom. 
vi.  than  to  that  of  chap.  i.  3.  In  the  first  chapter,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  the  means  and 
the  moment  of  our  regeneration,  but  baptism  (though 
of  course  implied)  was  not  mentioned,  nor  the  death 
to  sin.  But  here,  as  in  Romans,  these  two  take  a  pro- 
minent place.  As  humanity  died  to  the  flesh  in  the 
bad  AntedUuvians,  and  rose  a^n,  washed  clean,  in  Noe, 
so  to  the  believer  there  was  m  baptism  a  deaiJi  to  the 
flesh,  and  he  rose  again,  with  a  conscience  washed  clean 
through  the  union  thereby  effected  with  the  crucified 
and  risen  Christ.  Note,  again,  that  when  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  glories  he  uses  the  name  of  Jesus :  when 
of  sufferings,  it  is  the  title  of  Christ. 

(22)  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.— This  verse  (which  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  doxolog^)  serves  two  purposes. 
First,  it  carries  on  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
carefully,  in  spite  of  what  seem  at  first  irrelevant  di- 
gressions, St.  !reter  holds  his  threads.  Christ's  passion 
and  death,  activity  among  the  dead,  resurrection 
from  among  them,  ascension  into  heaven,  perpetual 
session  in  glory,  f oUow  one  another  in  due  order.  The 
second  purpose  of  the  clause  runs  parallel  to  the  first. 
St.  Peter  is  teaching  the  entire  conformity  of  the  be- 
liever to  the  Lord.  If  the  believer  will  but  retain  his 
good  conscience,  he  may  hope  for  a  precisely  similar 
experience.  The  Latin  and  several  other  good  versions, 
together  with  several  Latin  Fathers,  add  a  curious 
sentence  after  the  words  "  on  the  right  hand  of  Grod," 
which  runs:  swallowing  up  death,  that  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life ;  but  tnere  is  no  sufficient  authority 
for  the  sentence.  The  first  notion  of  being  *'  on  the  right 
hand  of  Gk>d,"  taken,  probably,  from  Ps.  ex.  1,  seems 
to  be  that  of  occupying  the  hignest  post  of  honour  pos- 
sible, next  after  that  of  God — i.e.,  the  Father — ^Himself. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  what  else  may  be 
implied  in  the  phrase  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  Lord's 
human  existence;  but  when  we  compare  St.  Paul's 
statement,  in  Eph.  iv.  10,  about  His  now  "  filling  all 
things,''  we  feel  that  these  pictorial  words,  sucn  as 
"  heaven "  and  "  right  hand  of  God,"  are  intended  to 
convey  the  notion  tiiat  His  humaniiy  is  now  entirely 
vrithovi  conditions,  though  still  retaining  all  that  is 
truly  essential  to  humanity.  It  may  oe  observed 
that,  assuming  (as  even  most  sceptical  critics  do)  the 
genuineness  m  this  Epistle,  we  have  here  at  first  hand 
the  deliberate  evidence  of  one  who  had  been  perfectly 
familiar  with  Jesus  Christ  asr  man  with  man.  By 
what  stretch  of  ima^nation  can  we  suppose  that  such  a 
person  could  ever  have  invented,  or  have  accepted  from 
oUiers  tins  mode  of  speaking  about  his  former  Teacher, 
had  he  not  been  conscious  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  as  simply  historical  facts,  of  the 
same  order  as  the  fact  of  His  death  P 

Angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  him,— There  can  be  no  doubt 
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I.   PETER,  IV. 


Christie  Example. 


CHAPTER  IV.— W  Forasmnch  then      ^.D-cirea 
las  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,*  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
.-same  mind :  for  he  that  hath  suffered  | 
in  the  flesh    hath  ceased    from  sin;*  i* **""*•"'' 


(2)  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the 
rest  of  hia  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God.  (»)  For 
the  time  past  of  ov/r  life  may  suffice  us 
to  haye  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles^ 


that  this  whole  verse  is  coloured  bv  reooUection  of 
the  circular  letter  which  St.  Paul  had  sent  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  which  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  Perhaps  the  heresy  which  St.  Paul 
lamented  in  that  Epistle  may  still  have  lingered  in 
-existence,  in  cabalistic  Jewish  circles,  among  those  same 
Churches  when  St.  Peter  thus  wrote  to  them.  He  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  glancing  away  from  his  faint-hearted 
Hebrew  brethren,  who,  in  fear  of  persecution,  were 
slinking  back  into  Judaism,  and  turning  rather  to  those 
Gnosticising  Jews  who  began  to  abound  in  Asia,  who 
made  "  genealogies  "  of  soons,  and  gave  Christ  a  place 
■among  tnem.  Li  faTour  of  such  an  opinion  one  might 
appe^  to  the  yivid  picture  of  licentiousness  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  the  development  of  the  same,  manifestly 
nncter  Gnostic  influence,  in  the  Second  Epistle  and 
in  the  Apocalypse.  From  the  expression  "being 
made  subject,*'  or,  literally,  having  been  euMued  (or, 
suhjecied)"  we  may  infer  that  St.  Peter  meant  evil 
spirits,  this  being  a  crowning  triumph  of  Christ,  and 
not  only  a  mark  of  His  exaJiaiian.  We  need  not  think 
that  St.  Peter,  any  more  than  St.  Paul,  is  distinctly 
teaching  that  there  are  such  grades  of  spiritual  bein^^ ; 
he  is  probably  only  borrowing  the  titles  from  the  heretics 
glanced  at,  and  saying  that,  whatever  unseen  powers 
mere  are,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  they  are  now 
subdued  to  Christ. 

IV. 

(1)  Forasmuch  then  .  .  .—Literally,  a  participial 
phrase:  Christ,  then,  having  suffered  in  (or,  to)  the  flesh 
— i.e.,  so  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned.  The  reference 
is  to  the  words  " killed  in  (or,  to)  the  flesh"  in  d^p.  iii 
18,  to  which  the  word  "then"  takes  us  back.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  about  the  right  of  the  words  "for 
us  "  to  stand  in  the  text.  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann 
strike  them  out,  and  they  are  probably  right  in  doing 
80.  The  authority  for  the  readmg  " for  you*'  is  nearly 
as  strong ;  but  in  fact  neither  is  wanted  here,  as  the 
point  is  not  the  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death, 
out  the  death  itself. 

Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind.— Or  rather,  with  the  same  conception.  It  does 
not  mean  merely  "  put  yourselves  into  the  same  dispo- 
sition : "  that  is,  "  resolve  to  die  with  Him."  Though 
the  word  which  is  here  rendered  "mind"  may  possimy 
bear  the  meaning  ''intent"  assimed  to  it  in  Heb.  iv. 
12  (the  only  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  where 
it  occurs),  tne  more  natural  and  common  sense  is  that 
of  conception,  notion,  view,  Christ  is  therefore  said 
to  have  been  "armed"  with  a  particular  "concep- 
tion" or  **  view,"  which  He  found  to  be  sufficient  shield 
in  the  day  of  suffering ;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  tir  the 
same  deiensive  armour.  The  "view"  which  Christ 
found  so  efficacious  was  the  view  He  took  of  the 
"suffering"  itself.  What  that  view  was  is  forthwith 
explained. 

For  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  .  .  .-- 
Bather,  that  he  that  hath  suffered  to  the  fl^sh  is  at  rest 
from  sin.  This  is  the  "  view  "  which  we  are  to  take. 
The  thought  is  probably  derived  from  Bom.  vi.  7.  The 
death  of  the  body  puts  a  stop  (at  any  rate,  for  the 
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redeemed)  to  any  further  possibility  of  sin.  Welcome, 
death!  A  sUght  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  implied 
&ct  that  Christ,  too,  in  dymg  "  ceased  from  sin."  But 
the  Greek  word  for  " hath  ceased"  literally  means  KaJtk 
been  caused  to  rest,  St.  Peter  using  expressly  (for  the 
onl^  time  in  the  New  Testament)  t£it  part  of  the  verb 
which  does  not  mean  a  voluntary  cessation  from  what 
one  was  doing  before,  but  a  pause  imposed  from  with- 
out. And  tlutt  Christ  looked  upon  His  death  as  a  boon 
of  rest  from  sin  (it  does  not  say  from  sinnina)  is  not 
only  a  true  and  impressive  thought,  but  is  fuUy  justi- 
fied by  Bom.  vi.  10,  "  He  died  unto  sin,"  and  even  bj 
Bia  cry,  "  It  is  finished."  Whatever  harshness  there  is 
in  the  thought  is  much .  softened  by  the  fact  that  St. 
Peter  names  it  as  the  view  we  are  to  take,  not  directly 
as  the  view  He  took ;  so  that  it  admits  of  some  adjust* 
ment  when  applied  to  Him. 

(2)  That  he  no  longer.— The  Greek  admits  at 
least  equally  of  the  translation,  That  ye  no  longer. 
Thus,  this  second  verse  will  attach  itself,  not  to  the 
clause  "  that  he  that  hath  suffered,"  but  to  the  clause 
"  arm  yourselves."  And  unless  this  be  understood,  we 
become  involved  in  the  difficulty  that  whereas,  up  to 
this  very  point,  St.  Peter  has  been  urging  the  future 
martyrs,  oy  the  example  of  Christ,  to  laoe  the  death  of 
the  body  bravely,  he  would  now  be  sliding  confusedly 
into  treating  of  the  baptismal  death  to  sin,  and  indeed 
actually  saying  that  a  martyr's  death  was  a  step  to 
leading  the  rest  of  the  life  on  earth  becomingly!  But 
if  we  attach  verse  2  to  the  clause  "arm  yourselves," 
it  runs,  without  any  confusion,  thus :  "As  Christ  suf- 
fered to  the  flesh  without  shrinking,  take  for  your 
protection  and  support  the  same  thought  which  proved 
a  protection  and  support  to  Him — viz.,  that  to  oe  rid 
01  sin  for  ever  was  the  gpreatest  of  all  possible  blessinff8, 
and  that  this  is  only  attainable  through  the  bodny 
death;  and  the  result  of  embracing  this  thought  win 
be,  that  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  on  earth  (so  soon, 
perhaps,  to  be  cut  violently  short)  you  may  no  longer 
live  to  men's  lusts,  but  to  God's  will" 

(3)  For  the  time  past  of  our  life.— There  are 
two  words  in  the  English  here  which  do  not  stand  in 
the  true  text,  and  sadly  impede  the  sense.  They  are 
"  of  our  life,"  and  "  us."  The  first  is  added  by  some 
scribe  to  point  the  contrast  with  "the  rest  of  his  time." 
The  second — ^which  should  be  "  vou,"  if  anything  at  aU 
— ^is  simply  put  to  fill  the  gap  after  the  word  "  suffice.'* 
If  "  our  life  and  "  us  "  were  right,  we  should  have  St 
Peter,  quite  unlike  his  wont,  identifying  himself  with 
the  baa  life  here  described,  as  though  he  himsdf  had 
shared  in  it. 

May  suffice.— It  is  the  same  word  as  in  Matt  vi. 
84 ;  X.  25,  and  would  be,  literally.  For  sufficient  is  the 
past.  There  is  an  irony  in  the  word  similar  to  that  in 
chap.  iii.  17,  "  it  is  better." 

To  have  wrought.— Bather,  to  have  perpetrated. 
The  Greek  word  denotes  the  accomplismnent  of  a 
criminal  purpose,  as  in  Bom.  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  y.  3 ;  and 
one  passage  more  horrid  still. 

The  will  of  the  Gentiles.— Just  as,  in  verse  2, 
there  was  a  contrast  between  man's  manifold  and  con- 
fiicting  lusts  and  God's  unity  of  will«  so  there  is  a 
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Z|/%  of  tJie  Gentiles, 


when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts, 
excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banqnetings, 


and  abominable  idolatries:   (^)  wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not 


contrast  now  between  God's  "  will "  and  (for  the  Greek 
word  is  qnite  diflerent)  the  heathen's  "  wish."  ''  To  haye 
perpetrated  the  heathen's  wish "  means  to  have  done 
the  bad  ^^^^u^rp  which  the  heathen  wanted  them  to  be 
gwltj  of.  The  heathen  were  fain  to  catch  them  at 
malpractices.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12,  and  the  word 
**  spe^ting  evil "  below.) 

when  we  walked. — A  participle  in  Greek,  which 
^ves  no  support  to  the  nse  of  "  we,  but  means  simply 
naving  proceeded.  Thus  it  does  not  directly  state  that 
they  held  so  proceeded,  for  the  participle  erplauis  the 
foregoing  verb :  "  The  past  is  8ufB.cient  to  have  done 
what  the  heathen  want  you  to  have  done — viz.,  to  have 
walked." 

Iiasciviousness. — ^It  should  be  plural,  expressing 
the  repeated  acts  of  sin.  The  word  in  Greek  means 
snj  outrageous  debauchery,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
include  aU  the  words  that  follow. 

Exoess  of  wine,  in  like  manner,  should  be  plural. 
It  is  a  contemptuous  word  (wine'Stoillings),  and  differa 
from  the  word  translated  "  banquetings ",  below,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  more  refined,  and  also  implies  com- 
panv,  which  the  first  need  noi  The  "revellings" 
might  mean  any  roystering  parties,  but  contains  more 
of  the  notion  of  making  a  pretext  of  a  ineal  than 
*'  banquetings,"  which  consist  solely  of  drinking. 

Abominable  idolatries.— It  is  not  as  idolatries 
that  they  are  called  abominable,  but  because  of  the 
■abominable  adjuncts  of  the  idol-festivals.  This  clause 
is  the  main  support  of  those  who  think  that  the  Letter 
was  written  to  converts  from  heathenism  and  not  from 
Judaism.  How,  it  is  urged,  could  St.  Peter  have  said 
to  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  as  Jews,  "The 
time  |)ast  is  long  enough  for  you  to  have  proceeded  in 
arbommable  idomtries"?  The  argument  is  most  con- 
vincing as  it  stands.  If  Uiey  had  been  living  in 
idolati^,  it  is  incredible  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  race: 
if  they  were  of  Hebrew  race,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  have  lived  in  idolatiy.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  St.  Peter  does  not  say  thftt  they  ever  had  lived  in 
those  sins.  Quite  on  the  contnury,  he  says,  in  verse  4, 
that  the  heathen  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
Christians  would  not  go  with  them  in  these  things; 
and  that,  finding  it  to  be  so,  iliey  "blasphemed"  or 
slandered  them  m  this  very  res]pect.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  answered  that  the  Apostle  is  alluding  to  a  period 
long  past,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  present  which 
so  puzzled  the  Gentiles.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
taking  "the  time  past"  to  mean  the  time  up  to  the 
date  of  their  conversion  to  Ghristianiiy.  It  is  simply 
**  your  past  time  "  (f.e.,  the  whole  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Iietter),  in  contrast  with  **  the  rest  of  your  time"  (verse 
2,  literally,  your  remaining  time),  i.e.,  the  whole  sub- 
sequent to  tiie  date  of  the  Letter;  so  that  it  cannot 
mean,  "  The  heathen  think  it  strange  that  you  do  not 
join  their  profligate  courses  as  you  used  in  old  days," 
in  which  case  we  should  naturally  have  expected  him 
to  say, "  They  think  it  strange  tliat  ye  no  longer  run 
with  them."  Besides,  it  seems  plain,  m>m  verse  2,  that, 
whatever  may  be  meant  by  "perpetrating  the  wish  of 
the  Gentiles,"  it  was  stiU  a  present  danger  when  St. 
Peter  wrote,  or  there  would  be  little  point  in  mention- 
ing it  at  all.  But  if  he  means  that,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Letter,  some  of  the  recipients  of  it  had  been  living 
in  "abommable  idolatries,"  how  could  he  continue  that 
the  Gentiles  were  astonished  that  they  did  not  do  so  P 


for  if  the  idolatries  meant  were  the  heathen's  own 
idolatries,  the  heathen  would  have  been  aware  of  their 
joining  them,  and  it  would  have  been  no  "  slander  "  to 
say  so.  llie  conclusion  is,  that  neither  before  nor  after 
their  converaion  had  they  been  really  proceeding  thus. 
Si  Peter  is,  in  fact,  only  puttizig  in  words  the  slander 
of  the  Genres,  at  which  he  haa  hinted  in  chap.  iL  12 
—15 ;  iii.  16.  "  For  the  future,"  says  he,  "  live  to  the 
will  of  God,  not  to  the  lusts  of  men.  The  past  is  long 
enough  (without  invading  the  future)  to  have  perpe- 
trated what  the  heathen  want  you  to  have  perpetrated 
— yiz.,  to  have  been  proceeding  in  debaucheries  and 
abominable  idolatries — slandering  you  in  that  very 
point  wherein  they  are  puzzled  iz  you  do  not  run  witn 
them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot."  As  an  historical  fact, 
these  are  the  very  calumnies  which  we  find  to  have 
been  brought  agunst  the  early  Christians — idolatries 
and  all.  The  filthy  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  Christians 
by  the  heathen  may  be  found  recorded  in  TertuUian's 
Apology,  and  (so  it  is  said)  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
But  what,  then,  does  St.  Peter  mean  when  he  says  that 
the  past  is  sufficient  to  have  perpetrated  what  the 
heathen  wanted?  It  certainly  implies  that  some  of 
them  had,  even  since  their  conversion,  been  doing  what 
the  malicious  heathen  would  be  glad  to  see  them  do. 
But  we  have  already  noticed  that  he  is  speaking  ironi- 
cally in  using  the  word  "sufficient,"  and  the  irony 
continues  throufrh  the  rest  of  the  clause.  "Some  of 
vou  have  been  living,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  or 
less  to  human  lusts  (verse  2).  x  ou  have  done  so  q[uite 
long  enough  now.  You  have  quite  sufficiently  gratified 
the  Gentiks,  who  long  to  prove  that  you  are  no  better 
than  themselves."  ^e  arg^ument  is  like  that  which 
Nestor,  in  Homer,  addresses  to  the  wrangUng  Greek 
captains : — 

"  Sure  Priam  would  rejoice,  and  Priam's  sons. 
Could  they  but  learn  this  feud  betwixt  you  twain." 

We  may  observe,  further,  that  all  through  the  Epistle 
St.  Peter  appeara  to  have  dread  of  a  doctrine  which  was 
fast  beginning  to  rise  among  the  Asiatic  Christians — 
that  such  sins  as  fornication  and  idolatry,  being  but 
bodily,  were  venial,  especially  in  time  of  persecution. 
(See  chaps,  i.  14,  15;  ii.  11;  v.  8.)  Such  pernicious 
doctrine  was  probably  founded  on  a  "  wresting  **  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  (2  Pet.  iii  16)  on  eating  thiiu^  offered 
to  idols ;  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the  accom- 
panying impurities  were  innocent  likewise.  This  doc- 
trine becomes  very  prominent  in  the  Second  Epistle ; 
and  in  the  Apociuypse  there  is  even  some  reason  to 
connect  it  specially  with  iJie  Jewish  element  in  the 
Church.  (Comp.  together  2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Rev.  ii.  6,  14, 
15,  with  Rev.  ii.  9.) 

(*)  Wherein  they  think  it  strange.— The  word 
"  wherein  "  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  chap, 
ii.  12  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  directly  point  back  to 
the  list  of  sins  just  named,  but  the  grammatical  ante- 
cedent is  to  be  supplied  in  the  participial  clause  which 
follows,  thus :  *'  In  a  particular  where  they  cannot 
imagine  your  not  being  as  bad  as  themselves,  slan- 
derously affirming  that  you  are."  The  only  difficulty 
involved  in  this  view  is  one  which  does  not  show  in  the 
English,  viz.,  that  the  participle  is  attracted  into  the 
nominative  case  by  the  influence  of  the  finite  verb, 
instead  of  being  (as  it  strictly  should)  in  the  genitive, 
agreeing  with  "  of  the  Gentiles."  But  we  have  seen 
before  that  St.  Peter  deals  very  freely  with  participles 
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with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you :  <*>  who  shall  give 
accotmt  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge 


a  2  Tlra.  4 1. 
h  ch.  S.  19. 


the  quick  and  the  dead.*  ^^>  For  for 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  alsa 
to  them  that  are  dead/  that  they  might 


in  the  nominatiye  case.  (See  chap.  ii.  12,  where 
"having"  is  nominative,  though  in  stnctness  it  should 
be  accusative,  agreeing  with  "you,  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims ; "  comp.  also  li.  18 ;  iii.  1,  7, 9, 15, 16.)  Like 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  classical  Greek. 

(«)  Who  shall  give  account.— Perhaps  said  with 
a  reference  to  chap.  iii.  15,  where  these  very  persons 
call  the  Christians  to  give  "  account "  (the  Gre^  word 
is  the  same).  The  side-purpose  of  the  clause  (as  in 
the  similar  threat,  chap.  iL  S)  is  to  warn  the  readers 
against  sharing  their  fate  by  sharing  their  sins. 

To  him  that  is  ready  to  judge.— This  carries 
on  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  a  step  further  still.  The 
last  thing  was  His  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  Apostles  Creed.  Bengel 
wisely  remarks :  "  The  Apostles,  when  they  are  not 
expressly  treating  of  the  date  of  Christ's  advent,  set 
forth  that  advent  to  their  lon^ng  and  devotion  as  close 
at  hand.  Hence  Peter  includes  the  slanderers  of  his 
day  among  the  living,  aa  just  about  to  be  judged." 

w  For  for  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead.— This  version  is 
misleading,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
cases  where  the  original  has  been  expanded  by  the 
translators  for  doctrinal  ends.  The  Greek  is  simply. 
For  for  this  end  was  the  gospel  preached  to  the  dead 
also,  or,  still  more  literally,  to  dead  men  also.  No  one 
wiUi  an  un-preoccupied  mind  could  doubt,  taking  this 
clause  by  itself,  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  preach- 
ing was  made  were  dead  at  the  time  of  being  preached 
to.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  pretty  obviously,  St.  Peter 
is  carrying  us  back  to  his  teaching  of  cha^.  iii.  19,  and 
is  explainmg  further  the  purpose  of  Christ's  descent 
into  helL 

That  they  might  be  judged  according  to 
men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit. — In  order  to  obtain  a  dear  notion  of 
this  hard  saying,  it  will  be  necessary  once  more  to 
survey  the  course  of  the  whole  passage.  **  It  is  better," 
the  Apostle  said,  "  to  suffer  in  well-doing  than  in  evil- 
doing."  They  must  take  their  choice,  that  is,  which 
kind  of  suffering  they  would  have.  It  was  not  indeed 
certain  that  in  case  they  chose  to  do  well  they  would 
suffer  for  it ;  and  if  they  did,  there  was  the  history  of 
Christ  to  encour^  them.  But  in  case  they  chose 
to  be  evil-doers,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  suffer. 
"  And  you  had  better,"  he  says,  "  suffer  in  well-doing 
than  in  evil-doing."  He  then  g^ves  an  instance  <n 
persons  who  suffered  in  evil-doing — ^the  fleshly  Ante- 
diluvians, whom  God  cut  short  in  their  crimes  by  the 
Flood,  and  to  whom  Christ  went  to  preach  in  their 
prison-house.  He  then  exhorts  his  readers — some  of 
whom  had,  for  one  reason  or  another,  been  allowing 
themselves  to  fall  into  antinomian  ways — not  to  live  any 
longer  to  the  flesh,  not  to  make  true  the  slanders  of  the 
heathen,  who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  Christians  were 
as  bad  livers  as  themselves ;  for  such  evil-doers  were 
doomed  to  speedy  sufferi^;  those  heathens  would  soon 
be  called  to  account  by  Hun  who  was  ready  to  judge 
quick  and  dead  alike  ;  "for,"  he  adds,  "the  object  of 
tiiat  preaching  to  the  dead  also  was  that  they  may  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  flesh,  but  may  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  spirit."  (1)  The  first  question  is.  What 
does  the  Apostle  mean  to  substantiate  by  this  last 
Vof  zorthiacaoseP"    Not  the  fact  that  Christ 
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will  judge  the  dead  as  well  as  the  quick,  for  that  would 
have  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  readers.  Not  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  now  ready  for  judgment;  for 
although  He  will  certainly  not  come  until  the  dead  as- 
well  as  the  quick  are  in  a  position  to  be  judged,  yet  w& 
should  then  nave  expected  something  more  like,  "The- 
reason  why  the  dead  were  preached  to  was  that  the 
judgment  might  no  longer  be  put  off;"  instead  of 
which,  the  whole  point  of  the  verse  is  the  particular 
destiny  in  reserve  for  those  dead,  which  destiny  was  the- 
intention  and  result  of  Christ's  preaching  the  gospel  to 
them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  further  reason  for 
warning  the  Christians  not  to  live  lives  of  evil-doing 
like  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  or  their  own  heathen 
contemporaries.  If  it  be  necessary  to  attach  the  word 
"  for"  to  any  particular  words,  we  may  perhaps  attach 
it  to  the  words  "  they  shall  give  account ; "  and  verse  ft 
would  hint  at  the  kmd  of  account  they  would  have  to 
give,  as  '*  giving  account "  implies  the  settlement  which 
follows.  (2)  But  if  verse  6  clenches  the  warning  to  the 
Christians  not  to  become  antinomian,  then  we  must  un- 
derstand the  destiny  of  these  dead  to  whom  Christ 
preached  to  be  not  the  brightest,  after  all.  This  brin^ 
us  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  their  beinp^  *'  judged  m 
flesh  "  (i.e.,  as  in  verse  1,  so  far  as  flesh  is  concerned). 
In  the  previous  verse,  Christ  is  said  to  be  quite  ready 
to  "  judge "  quick  and  dead  The  context  makes  us 
feel  that  St.  Peter  is  not  picturing  to  himself  that 
scene  as  one  of  calm  forensic  investigation,  with 
<*  opened  books  "  or  the  like.  His  idea  of  this  judg- 
ment is  rather  of  a  "judgment"  such  as  took  place 
in  the  days  of  Noe,  a  great  crisis  (the  Greek  wora  for 
"judgment")  or  wond-wide  catastrophe,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  harm  the  just,  but  only  me  unjust.  He 
shows  the  same  conception  of  the  Judgment,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  Noe's  Flood,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5 — ^9,  and  iii.  6,  7. 
Now  "juagment"  is  a  neutral  word,  which,  in  Scrip- 
ture, takes  its  colour  from  the  surroundings,  so  that  it 
sometimes  is  a  thing  to  be  longed  for  {e.g.,  Ps.  xliii.  1, 
Ixxii.  2 ;  Heb.  x.  30) ;  at  other  times  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded,  as  here.  Though  we  do  not  limit  the  "  auick 
and  dead  "  here  to  mean  the  wicked  quick,  and  dead, 
yet  they  are  evidently  uppermost  in  St.  Peter's  mind, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  conscious  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  judged  "  when  we  pass  from 
verse  5  to  verse  6.  It  there  means  certainly  a  judicial 
punishment,  or  even  judicial  destruction.  While  the 
word  often  denotes  a  condemnation  (as  in  English  we 
say  "to  sentence ">-|-f or  example,  in  John  xvi.  1,  2; 
Thess.  ii.  12 ;  Bev.  xix.  2 — ^it  seems  to  have  the  further 
notion  of  a  judicial  death  in  1  Cor.  xi.  31,  32 :  "  Had 
we  been  in  the  habit  of  discerning  ourselves,  we  should 
not  have  been  subject  to  these  repeated  judgments 
(weakness,  sickness,  death — verse  30);  but  now  these 
judgments  are  a  discipline  from  our  Lord,  to  save  us 
from   being  condemned  with  the  world."     And  that 

i'udicial  destruction  to  the  flesh  is  what  St.  Peter  means, 
le  proves  by  contrasting  "but  may  live  in  spirit"  rather 
than  "be  saved  "  or  "  justified.'^  (3)  It  is  next  to  be 
considered  what  date  we  are  to  fix  for  this  judgment  of 
the  flesh.  Was  it  previous  to  Christ's  preaching  the 
gos^l  to  them  in  hell,  or  was  it  to  be  subsequent  ? 
Taking  the  former  line,  we  should  be  able  to  paraphrase, 
"  His  object  was,  that  though  in  flesh  they  had  been 
judged,  having  been  judicially  destroyed  by  the  Flood, 
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Need  of  CJuiritf/. 


be  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
Qesh,  but  liye  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit.* 

(7>  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand: 


a  1  Oor.  S.  & 


be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  ^^^  .^  ^_^^ 
watch  unto  prayer.  (8)And  NeeSofcharitjj 
above  all  things  have  fer-  HospitaUty^imd 
vent  charity  among  your-      ^^  ^' 


they  yet  might  live  hereafter  in  spirit."  But,  besides 
other  difficulties,  it  is  far  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  is  Greek  to  infuse  a  past  sense  into  the  subjunctive 
mood  here  used :  i.e.,  to  render  this,  "  it  was  preached 
in  order  that  they  might  have  been  judged."  Had  we 
the  words  by  themselves,  and  no  preconceived  theology 
to  hinder  us,  we  should  undoubtedly  translate,  **  To  this 
end  was  the  gospel  preached  to  dead  men  too :  viz.,  in 
order  that  they  may  he  judged  indeed  according  to  men 
so  far  as  they  are  flesh,  but  may  live  according  to  God 
so  far  as  they  are  spirit."  The  judgment  spoken  of 
would  not  be  their  death  beneath  tiae  waves  of  Noe,  but 
something  still  future;  and  this  view  would  be  con- 
firmed bv  reading  what  St.  Peter  says  of  them,  and  of 
the  angels  who  (in  all  probability)  sinned  with  them,  in 
the  passages  of  the  Second  Epistle  above  referred  to. 
How,  then,  will  thev  be  hereafter  condemned  to  a 
judicial  destruction  of  the  flesh,  but  a  merciful  preser- 
vation of  the  spirit  P  The  answer,  though  it  seems 
iuevitable  to  the  present  writer,  must  be  given  with 
trembling,  and  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  the  collective  Christian  consciousness,  when- 
ever that  shall  be  expressed  upon  the  point.  A  close 
parallel  may  be  found  in  1  Cor.  v.  ,5.  There  St.  Paul 
judges  to  deliver  to  Satan  (is  he'  the  warder  of  the 
"prison"  where  such  spirits  are  confined?)  a  person 
who  has  foully  sinned  in  the  flesh,  "  for  annihilation  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  That  in  that  place  it  does  not  mean  a 
temporal  judgment  upon  the  bodilv  life  (such  as  was 
passed  upon  the  Anteailuvians  or  the  profaners  of  the 
Eucharist  at  Corinth)  is  clear,  from  the  lact  that  excom- 
munication was  not  attended  with  temporal  death. 
That  it  does  not  mean  voluntary  self -mortification  of 
the  flesh  in  this  world  seems  clear  (among  other  con- 
siderations) by  comparison  of  our  present  passage,  for 
the  opportunity  for  self -mortification  in  the  flesh  was 
long  past  for  the  spirits  to  whom  Christ  preached. 
Now  why,  in  these  two  cases,  do  the  writers  take  pains 
to  point  the  antithesis  between  "  flesh  "  and  "  spirit," 
if,  after  all,  the  flesh  is  to  share  the  mercy  shown  to  the 
spirit  P  The  antithesis  becomes  a  false  one.  Why  did 
not  St.  Paul  say,  "  To  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  he  m^  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  P  "  and  St.  Peter,  "  For 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  to  the  dead  also,  that 
though  judged  indeed  in  flesh,  they  might,  after  all,  live 
accoraing  to  God  P  "  And  what  is  the  point  of  this  dread 
warning,  if  in  the  end  these  Antedfluyians  attain  to  the 
same  buss,  "both  in  body  and  soul,"  as  other  menP 
There  is  a  whole  set  of  passages  which  seems  to  teach 
that  resurrection — i.e.,  the  permanent  restitution  of  life 
to  the  body — is  a  gift  which  does  not  belong  to  all.  To 
those  who  eat  Christ's  flesh.  He  promises,  "  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day  "  (John  vi.  54).  St.  Paul  suffers 
the  loss  of  all  things,  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Phil  iii.  11 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  V.  3,  4).  Our  Lord  bids  the  Apostles  "  fear  Him 
[it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  God,  or  Satan,  who 
acts  by  God's  ])ermission1  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  [He  does  not  say  '  spirit ']  and  body  la  hell."  So 
it  would  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  our  present  text 
if  we  might  believe  that  these  Antediluvians  were  to  be 
deprived  of  resurrection  of  the  flesh  which  they  had  so 
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foully  corrupted,  but  in  God's  mercy,  through  accept- 
ing the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  Christ  after  their 
death,  were  to  be  allowed  a  purely  spiritual  existence. 
They  would  thus  be  sentenced  "  according  to  men,"  i.e., 
from  a  human  point  of  view :  thev  would  be  unable  to 
take  their  place  again  among  the  glorified  human  species 
in  a  human  life ;  but  still  they  would  be  alive  "  accord- 
ing to  God,"  from  God's  point  of  view — a  divine  life, 
but  "  in  the  spirit "  only.  It  was  a  gospel  that  Christ 
preached  to  them,  for  without  it  they  would  not  have 
come  to  "  live  according  to  God  "  at  all.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  warning  to  the  Christians.  When 
it  says  "  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead  also**  it 
imphes  a  similar  preaching  to  others,  viz.,  to  the  heathen 
who  were  to  "  give  account,"  and  that  the  result  of  the 
preaching  would  be  the  same.  Those  heathen  who 
through  iterance  lived  corrupt  lives  all  around,  might 
possibly,  m  the  intermediate  state,  hope  to  receive  a 
gospel  which  would  enable  a  bare  half  oi  their  humanity 
to  hve  according  to  God  hereafter.  It  could  not  avert 
the  destruction  of  their  flesh.  What,  then,  could  be  the 
hope  of  a  Christian,  one  who  had  heard  and  embraced 
the  gospel  in  this  life,  and  had  then  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  same  corruptions  as  the  Gentiles  ? 

(7— 11)  Duty  OP  Bene  voLENCE  WITHIN  THE  Church 
IN  VIEW  OP  THE  Advent.— The  end  of  the  wopld  is 
not  far  off;  let  it  flndyou  not  only  sober,  but  (above  all 
else)  exerting  an  intense  charity  within  the  Church,  by 
hospitality  and  generositv,  in  these  as  much  as  in. 
spiritual  ministrations  seeking  not  your  own  glory,  but 

(7)  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.— Or,  hath 
come  nigh ;  the  same  word  (for  instance)  as  in  Matt, 
iv.  17 ;  xxvi.  46.  It  is  but  a  repetition  in  other  words 
of  verse  5,  inserted  again  to  mve  weight  to  all  the 
exhortations  which  follow.  Prooably,  if  St.  Peter  had 
thought  the  world  would  stand  twenty  centuries  more, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  differently;  yet  see 
2  Pet.  iii.  4—10. 

Be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto 
prayer. — ^These  words  sum  up  the  cautions  given  in 
verses  1 — 6,  before  passing  on  to  the  next  subject. 
The  first  verb  includes  more  than  sobriety,  and  means 
the  keeping  a  check  upon  all  the  desires.  The  usual 
notion  of  sobriety  is  more  exactly  conveyed  in  the  word 
rendered  "watch,"  which  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  IS 
and  chap.  v.  8.  "  Unto  praver  "  is  a  slip  for  unto  prayers ; 
the  difference  is  that  it  aoes  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
be  always  in  frame  to  pray,  but  that  actual  prayen 
should  be  always  on  our  lips:  every  incident  in  life 
should  suggest  them.  Tkej  would  be  especially 
necessary  if  any  moment  might  see  the  end  of  the 
world  The  tense  of  the  imperatives  in  the  Greek 
carries  out  the  notion  that  the  persons  addressed  had 
slipped  into  a  careless  state,  from  which  they  needed 
an  arousal. 

(8)  And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves. — The  original  is  far  more 
vigorous :  But  before  all  things  keeping  intense  yowr 
charity  towards  yourselves.  St.  Peter  assumes  that 
the  charity  is  there,  but  insists  on  its  not  being  suffered 
to  flag  in  outward  expression.    (Comp.  the  same  word 
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selves :  for  charity  shall^  cover  the  mnl-  i  or.ip««. 
titude  of  sins.    (®^  Use  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudging,    t^^)  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,'  even  so 
minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as 


a  Rom.  13.  t-%. 


good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God.  <^^)  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  Grod ;  if  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth :  *   that  God  in  all 


in  chap.  L  22;  abo  in  Luke  xzii.  44;  Acts  xii.  5; 
xxvi.  7.) 

Shall  cover. — ^Properly,  neither  "sliall"  nor  "will," 
the  right  reading  being  present,  covereth.  The  words 
«re  nsnaUy  sud  to  be  a  c^notation  from  ProY.  z.  12, 
**  Hatred  stirreth  np  strifes,  bnt  love  covereth  aU 
sins;"  but  they  are  widely  different  from  the  LXX. 
in  that  passage,  and  also  vary  from  the  Hebrew ;  and 
as  precisely  the  same  variation  occurs  in  Jas.  v.  20, 
it  seems  more  probable  either  that  St.  Peter  had  the 
passage  of  St.  James  consciously  in  his  mind,  or  that 
the  proverb  was  current  and  familiar  to  both  writers 
in  the  form,  "  Love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  It 
is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  words  bear  in  Prov.  x.  12.  To 
**  cover,"  in  Hebrew,  often  means  to  "  forgive,"  the 
idea  being  that  of  an  offensive  object  which  you  bury 
or  hide  by  putting  something  else  over  it;  see,  for 
examples,  Ps.  xxxii.  1;  Ixxxv.  2;  and  the  place  in 
Proverbs  seems  to  mean  that  whereas  a  bitter  enemy 
will  rake  up  every  old  grudc^  again  and  again,  one 
who  loves  wiU  not  allow  even  himE^  to  see  the  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  a  friend.  If  this  sense  be  accepted 
here,  it  will  imply  that  the  Christians  in  Asia  had  a 
good  deal  to  put  up  with  from  each  other;  but  even 
ao,  the  argument  seems  a  little  strained :  **  Keep  ^rour 
charity  at  its  full  stretch,  because  charity  forgives, 
however  many  the  wrongs  may  be."  It  far  better  suits 
the  context  to  take  the  proverb  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  St.  James,  without  any  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passage.  In  St.  James  it  is  usually  taken  to 
mean,  "  He  shall  save  (the  convert's)  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  cover  (t.e.,  procure  for  him  the  pardon  of)  a 
multitude  of  sins ; "  but  as  the  true  readmg  there  is 
*Jhi8  soul,"  it  is  more  natund  to  suppose  that  St.  James 
is  holding  up,  as  the  reward  of  converting  the  sinner, 
that  the  person  who  does  so  shall  save  ms  ovm  soul, 
and  procure  for  himself  the  pardon  of  a  multitude  of 
sins.  So  here  it  seems  obvious  that  St.  Peter  is  urg^ing 
charity  as  something  which  will  be  found  advantageous 
when  the  "  end  of  all  things  "  comes ;  and  the  aavan- 
tage  he  mentions  is,  "  because  charity  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins : "  i.e.,  the  exercise  of  tnis  gprace  makes  up 
for  a  great  many  other  shortcomings  in  the  man.  A 
very  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  a  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Love. 

(0)  Use  hospitality.— It  is  a  great  pit^  that  again 
(as  in  chap.  iii.  8,  and  elsewhere)  uie  participial  clauses 
are  broken  up  in  our  version  into  separate  injunctions. 
Here  it  is,  properly,  being  hospitable.  This  is  the  first 
form  of  charity — ^receiving  Cnristians  who  came  from 
other  towns  (comp.  3  John,  verses  5,  6).  See  how  such 
hospitality  covers  (to  the  surprise  of  the  bestowers)  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  Matt.  xxv.  35—38. 

Without  grudging. — That  is,  vrithout  murmuring. 
How  h^uently  Christian  hospitidity  is  marred  hj 
grumbling  at  the  expense  and  the  trouble  which  it 
costs! 

(10)  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift.— 
There  is  no  definite  article  in  the  Greek,  which  might 
be  rendered,  According  as  every  man  was  gifted.  They 
\re  reminded,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  7>  that  the  gift  was  received, 
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and  for  the  same  purpose.  At  what  period  these  gifts 
were  received  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  in  some  instances  the 
g^t  was  of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  others  of  a  temporal 
nature.  Each,  however,  has  a  gift  of  some  Jdna  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Even  so  minister.— In  the  original,  ministering. 
It  is  still  an  exhibition  of  the  "intense  charity"  of 
verse  8.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  where 
see  Note. 

As  good  stewards. — ^No  one  receives  these  gifts, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  as  his  own ;  he  is  but  a  "  stewked" 
and  when  he  offers  them  to  the  Church  it  is  not  as  a 
benefactor,  but  as  a  servant, ''  ministering." 

Of  the  manifold  grace  of  Gk>d.— '*  Grace  "  is 
here  used,  not  in  its  theological  sense,  but,  as  in  chap, 
iii.  7,  in  the  sense  of  bountiful  ^ving ;  and  the  beautiful 
word  rendered  "  manifold "  brmgs  out  the  subtle  and 
picturesone  variety  with  which  Qod  arranges  and  dis- 
tributes His  bounlr.  But  the  emphatic  word  of  the 
sentence  is  "  of  Qoa," 

(11)  If  any  man  speak.— St.  Peter  proceeds  to 
speak  of  two  particular  forms  taken  by  this  "manifold 
grace  of  God ;"  (I)  the  power  to  spedc;  (2)  the  power 
to  minister.  The  speaking  is,  of  course,  public  preach- 
ing in  the  Church ;  and  the  man  who  aoes  so  is  to  do 
it  *'  as  oracles  of  God.''  The  article  is  not  added  in  the 
Greek,  so  Uiat  it  must  not  be  pressed  to  mean  "speak- 
ing on  the  model,  or  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of, 
the  Old  Testament."  Bather,  the  emphatic  word  is  "  of 
CkMl;"  and  the  Apostle  means  that  the  preacher  is  not 
to  trust  to  his  own  natural  powers  and  wit,  or  to  seek 
applause  for  himself,  but  to  act  as  one  possessed  of 
powers  not  his  own ;  to  speak  only  that  which  God 
inspires  him  to  speak.  This  clause  must  not  be  taken 
as  being  in  this  place  complete  in  itself.  It  is  apparently 
only  introduced  to  g^ve  pomt  to  what  follows,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  parag[raph  being  to  enforce  liberality. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  spiritual  things  the  principle 
of  God  bein^  all  in  all;  and  St.  Peter  bids  them  apply 
the  same  pnnciple  to  material  gifts.  "  BecoUect  that 
whatever  YOU  possess,  you  possess  from  God  in  trust 
for  the  Church.  Just  as  tne  man  who  preaches  is  to 
preach  as  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  God,  so  the  man  who 
gives  must  consider  himself  as  being  but  God's  dis- 
penser, that  in  this,  too,  God  may  have  all  the  glory." 
For  the  same  kind  of  rhetorical  effect,  see  chap.  ii.  17, 
last  Note. 

If  any  man  minister.— This  does  not  mean 
"  ministering  "  in  the  cong^g^tion,  or  spiritual  minis- 
trations of  any  sort,  but  living  the  good  things  of  this 
life  for  the  mnefit  of  uie  poor.  The  word  rendered 
"ability"  not  unfrequently  expresses  (like  our  word 
*'  resources ")  a  sufficiency  of  wealth ;  and  the  word 
which  appears  as  "  giveth  "  is  the  same  which  is  used 
of  supplymg  material  blessings  m  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  In  a 
compound  form,  the  same  verb  occurs  in  Qs\,  iii.  5,  CoL 
ii.  19,  2  Pet  i.  5— 11 ;  and  the  substantive  in  Eph.  iv.  16, 
Phil.  i.  19.  The  original  classical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  putting  a  play  on  the  staro 
which  at  Athens  was  a  public  ouraen  borne  by  Um 
wealthier  citizens  in  turn,  like  the  shrievalty  of  aa 
English  county.     Thus  the  we^thy  Christian  wbo 
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I.   PETER,  IV. 


Evil  Days  to  come. 


things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

(W)  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  con- 
Chag.  iv.  12—  ceming  the  fiery  trial 
19.  Encourage-  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
the  evil  ^jB  to  tnougn  some  Strange  tnmg 
«ome.  happened  unto  you:  ^^^but 


iSapports  the  Church  and  relieves  all  the  poor  is 
sot  really  the  Church's  patron :  he  is  a  responsible 
manager;  but  the  paymaster  is  God. 

That  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified.— 
How  clearly  St.  Peter  works  it  out :  **  the  manifold 
^raoe  of  Ood,**  "  as  oracles  of  God,"  "  out  of  the  resources 
of  which  Ood  is  paymaster,"  "  that  Ood  in  all  things 
may  be  glorified.''  Tne  "  all  things"  means  emphaticaUy 
that  in  Uiese  money  matters  as  much  as  in  the  spiritual 
works  God's  honour  is  oonoemed.  For  a  most  toud^g 
expansion  of  this  text,  see  the  Emstle  of  St.  Theonas, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  the  Mifi^h  Chamberlain  of 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  an  English  trandation  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  The  PeraeaUton  of  Diocletian,  by 
the  same  hand  as  these  Notes. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.— They  see  and  feel  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  Jesus  Christ,  these  rich  men  woidd 
not  have  been  so  liberal ;  and  when  they  thus  thank 
Him  for  it,  they  are  in  effect  thanking  God. 

To  whom.— That  is,  to  God,  rather  than  to  Jesus 
Ohrist.  And  it  should  be,  "  to  whom  is,^  or  belongs, 
rather  than  "to  whom  he,**  and  "the  glory  and  the 
dominion/'  not  "  glory  and  dominion." 

(12-19)  Exhortation  to  Cotieagb  and  Stead- 
fastness IN  Pebsbcution.— All  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  persecution.  It  is  a  blessed  and  glorious  thing  to 
have  to  bear  it.  A  criminal's  death  and  a  Christian 
martyrdom  are  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other. 
Yengeance  is  speedily  coming. 

(12)  Beloved.— See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  11. 

Think  it  not  strange.— The  same  word  as  in 
verse  4.  It  means,  literaUv,  to  feel  like  people  in  a 
Strang  country,  lost  and  bewildered.  It  is  further 
explamed  by  tne  clause  '*as  though  some  strange 
ihmg  were  (by  bad  luck)  happening  unto  you."  These 
Hebrew  Christians  felt  at  nret  it  was  not  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  those  who  attached  themselyes  to  the 
Messiah  should  have  a  life  of  sorrow  and  persecution 
in  the  world. 

The  flery  trial  which  is  to  try  you.— This 
rendering  is  not  only  slovenly,  but  conveys  a  false  im- 
pression, for  the  fiery  trial  was  not  future,  but  actually 
.present.  Literally  it  runs,  Be  not  bewildered  at  the 
conflagration  among  you  taking  place  for  a  trial  to 
you.  Already,  then,  the  Asiatic  Christians  are  enduring 
A  fierce  persecution.  The  word  which  describes  it  is 
only  found  besides  in  Rev.  xviii.  9,  18,  "  burning." 
{Comp.  chap.  i.  7.) 

(13)  But  rejoice.— The  opposite  of  being  bewildered 
at  it,  for  "  rejoicing  "  in  it  implies  a  recognition  of  its 
character  and  purpose.  The  word  rendered  "  inasmudi 
as"  (which  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12)  seems  io 
mean,  "  in  proportion  as  : "  "  the  more  nearly  you  are 
made  to  share  Christ's  sufferings  the  more  you  should 
rejoice."  In  the  Acta  of  St.  Prohis  (a  Cappadocian), 
when,  after  many  other  tortures,  the  judge  ordered 
thorn  to  heat  some  nails  and  run  them  through  his  hands, 
the  martyr  exclaims,  "  Qlory  to  Thee,  Lord  Jesu  Christ, 


rejoice,^  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings;  that,  when  his  glory 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with 
exceeding  joy.  f^*>  If  ye  be  reproached 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye;  * 
for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth 
upon  you :  on  their  part  he  is  evil  spoken 
of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified. 


who  hast  even  deigned  to  let  my  hands  he  pierced  for 
Thy  name's  sake!" 

Christ's  BufforingB.— Bather,  the  svffefringe  of  the 
Christ    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  11.) 

That--t.e.,  "  in  order  that.  This  is  to  be  attached 
to  **  think  it  not  strange,  but  rejoice  " — **  in  order  that  ai 
the  revelation  of  His  glory  also  (as  now,  in  the  sharing 
of  His  sufferings)  ye  may  rejoice  (the  word  is  the  same), 
exulting."  Such  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  suffer- 
ing, such  a  rejoicing  in  suffering  now,  is  a  sure  means  to 
rejoicing  in  ^ory  also  hereafter. 

(1*)  If  ye  be  reproached.— The  form  of  speech 
denotes  that  they  were  so  reproached. 

For  the  name  of  Christ.— Literally,  "in the  name 
of  Christ,"  i,e.,  on  the  score  of  being  Christians  only. 
(Comp.  verse  16.)  Again,  see  how  St.  Peter  presses  the 
Messianic  title :  surefy  they  will  not  abandon  the  hopes 
of  Israel ! 

The  spirit  of  glory  and  of  Gk>d  resteth  upon 
you. — ^He  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  ^lory  "  here  in  the 
same  way  as  He  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  truth  "  John 
xiv.  17).  the  "  Spirit  of  holiness  "  (Rom  i.  4),  the  *'  Spirit 
of  grace "  (Heb.  x.  29),  &c.  It  expresses  that  glonr-— 
i.e.,  the  triumphant  manifestation  of  perfections — is  His 
gift  and  His  oistinguishing  sign  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  He  lives.  '*  Glory  "  stands  in  contrast  with 
"  reproach."    And  lest  it  should  be  doubted  who  was 


spirit  of  glory' 
the  *' Spirit  of  Gk)d;  "  but  as  God  Himself  is  greater 
than  His  own  glory,  the  words  form  a  climax,  and  it 
means  more  to  call  Him  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  than  to 
call  Him  the  ''Spirit  of  glory.'*  And  this  Spirit 
"  resteth  "  upon  tJie  persecuted  Christians.  It  means 
far  more  than  "  remaineth  "  or  **  abideth."  It  expresses 
the  complete  repose  and  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Spirit  of  glory  aoides  on  men  who  have  the  hearts  of 
martyrs.  "  This  dhall  be  My  rest  for  ever :  here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein."  It  is  the  word 
which  is  used  of  the  ouiet  retreat  which  our  Lord  took 
after  John's  death  (Mark  vi.  31) ;  of  the  calm  relief 
which  He  offers  to  the  weary  souls  who  come  to  Him 
(Matt.  xi.  28,  29) ;  of  the  repose  of  the  blessed  dead 
after  the  work  of  life  is  over  (Bev.  vi.  11;  xiv.  13).  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  of  the  Spirit  in  Num. 
xi.  25,  and  2  Kings  ii.  15 ;  but,  above  all,  in  Isa.  xi.  2, 
which  was  probably  in  St.  Pet-er's  mind.  And  the 
argument  is,  that  reproach  for  the  name  of  the  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  glory  in  reserve,  or  rather,  already  belong- 
ing to  the  man.  Perhaps  St.  Peter  intentiomuly  hints 
(in  speaking  of  the  "  Spirit ")  that  all  who  make  them- 
selves partiucers  of  Christ's  reproach  are  made  partakers 
of  His  chrism. 

On  their  part.— These  words,  to  the  end  of  the 
verse,  are  an  undoubted  interpolation,  though  of  very 
early  date,  appearing  even  in  St.  Cyprian's  works.  The 
clause  would  bring  out  the  different  view  taken  by 
believers  and  nnbebevers  of  the  martyr-spirit.    Pliny 
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Imt  OB  ChrisUansi 


OT  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  mur- 
derer, or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evildoer,  or 
as  a  busybody  «  in  other  men's  matters. 
W  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed;  but  let  him 


a  2  Tbew.  S.  11. 
h  Bzck.  9. 0. 


glorify  God  on  this  behalf.  ^^  For  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin 
at  the  house  of  God:  *  and  if  it  first  begin 
at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them 
that    obey    not    the    gospel    of   GrodS^ 


says  m  his  letter  that,  whatever  Ghrisdanity  itself 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  obstinacy  ought  to 
be  punished.  Marcus  Aurelius  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Christians  suffered  themselves  to 
be  put  to  death  as  mere  self-will,  unlike  the  philosophi- 
cal ^race  of  the  Stoics.  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "  pious 
obstinacy  "  of  St.  Felix  of  Tibiura. 

(15)  But  let  none  of  you.— The  Greek  takes  ex- 
actly the  opposite  turn :  "for  let  none  of  you  suffer.'* 
The  connection  is  a  little  difficult,  but  it  seems  to  be 
this :  "  I  say  advisedly  that  you  are  happy,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  glory  reposes  on  you  who  die  for  the 
faith ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  try  to  deceive 
yourselves  and  others  by  pretending  to  die  as  martyrs, 
when  in  reality  you  are  dying  as  criminals."  In  order 
to  understand  this  caution,  we  must  recollect  how  largely 
the  first  converts  were  drawn  from  actuallv  criminal 
classes,  and  how  easilv  they  were  admitted.  In  the 
Persecution  of  Diocletian,  Mensurius  of  Carthage 
found  it  necessary  to  expose  those  who  drew  persecu- 
tion upon  themselves  to  cloke  their  crimes  under 
pretence  of  Christian  faith.  "  Some,"  he  says,  **  are 
criminals,  some  debtors,  who  take  the  opportunity  of 
persecution  to  be  rid  of  so  burdensome  a  life,  thiuKixie 
to  atone  for  and  wash  off  their  misdeeds  thereby."  It 
is  conceivable  that  St.  Peter  may  have  had  some  such 
danger  in  view. 

J^  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil- 
doer.— The  insertion  of  "  as  "  in  the  two  latter  cases 
obliterates  the  distinction  between  the  class  composed 
of  those  three  words  and  that  which  follows.  It  should 
be,  as  a  murderer,  or  thief,  or  evildoer.  When  Pliny 
came  to  eovem  these  men,  a  little  later,  he  found  that 
on  a  fixea  day  they  met  together  before  daylight,  "  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  sacramental  oath,  not  to  any 
crime,  but  that  they  would  not  do  or  see  done  any 
thefts,  any  robberies,  any  adulteries ;  that  the^  would 
break  no  promises,  and  would  repudiate  no  Labilities 
when  called  upon."  These  words  will  partly  explain 
the  general  term  "  evildoer."  (See  also  chaps,  ii.  12, 14; 
iii.  16.) 

Or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.— 
M.  Kenan  writes  {Antechristf  p.  42) : — "  Others,  through 
excess  of  zeal,  declaimed  aloud  against  the  pagans,  and 
cast  their  vices  in  their  teeth.  Their  more  sensible  breth- 
ren humorously  called  them  *  bishops,'  or  *  overseers  of 
those  who  are  without.' ''  Such  is,  indeed^  the  meaning 
of  the  droll  word  which  St.  Peter  here  gives :  except 
that,  instead  of  "  bishops  of  those  without,"  it  means 
"bishops  of  other  men's  matters."  It  denotes  those 
prying  and  self-important  people  who  fancy  they  can 
set  everything  to  rights,  and  that  everybody  they  come 
across  is  under  their  personal  jurisdiction.  Such  per- 
sons would  tend  to  make  Christianity  unpopular  among 
the  unbelievers,  and,  in  case  of  persecution,  would  be  the 
first  to  "  suffer"  (i.e.,  to  be  picked  out  for  martyrdom ; 
see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  14) ;  and  while  flattering  them- 
selves for  the  boldness  with  which  they  had  spoKen  out, 
they  would  incur  St.  Peter's  censure,  and  their  martyr- 
dom would  be  reckoned  no  martyrdom  by  the  Church. 
'*  Cruel  mishaps,"  continues  M.  Benan,  "  befell  them ; 
and  the  wise  directors  of  the  community,  so  far  from 
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extolling  them,  told  them  pretty  plainly  that  it  did  but 
serve  them  right." 

(16)  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian.— St. 
Peter  purposely  uses  the  name  which  was  a  name  of  de- 
rision among  the  heathens.  It  is  not,  as  yet,  one  by  which 
the  believers  would  usually  describe  themselves.  It  only 
occurs  twice  besides  in  tne  New  Testament — ^in  Acta 
xi.  26,  where  we  are  told  of  the  invention  of  the  nickname 
(see  Note  there),  and  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  where  A^rippa. 
catches  it  up  with  the  insolent  scorn  with  which  a 
brutal  justice  would  have  used  the  word  "Methodist"  a 
century  ago.  So  contemptible  was  the  name  that,  aa 
M.  Benan  says  (p.  37),  "  Well-bred  people  avoided  pro- 
nouncing the  name,  or,  when  forced  to  do  so,  maae  a 
kind  of  apology."  Tacitus,  for  instance,  says :  *'  Those 
who  were  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians." 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  we 
ought  not  here  (as  well  as  in  the  two  places  of  Acts 
above  cited)  to  read  the  nickname  in  its  barbar- 
ous form:  Chrestian,  The  Sinaitic  manuscript  has 
that  form,  and  the  Yatican  has  the  form  Chreistian ; 
and  it  is  much  harder  to  suppose  that  a  scribe 
who  commonly  called  himself  a  Christian  would 
intentionally  alter  it  into  this  strange  form  than  to 
suppose  that  one  who  did  not  understand  the  irony  of 
saying  a  ChresOan  should  have  written  the  word  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar. 

Let  him  not  be  ashamed.— Althoneh  the  name 
sounds  worse  to  the  world  than  **  murderer,  or  "  thief,** 
or  *•  malefactor." 

On  this  behalf.— This  is  a  possible  rendering,  but 
it  is  more  pointed  to  translate  literally,  hut  let  hvm 
glorifu  Ood  in  this  name — i.e.,  make  even  this  name 
of  ridicule  the  ground  of  an  act  of  glory  to  God. 

(17)  For  the  time  is  come.— 'fiie  "for"  (Hterally, 
because)  seems  to  substantiate  the  whole  of  the  former 
part  of  the  section,  from  verse  12  onwards,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  injunction  to  glorify  God  on 
the  ground  of  bearing  the  name  of  Cnristians,  npon 
whicii  it  follows  in  much  the  same  way  as  "for  the 
spirit  of  glory  "  followed  upon  "  if  ye  be  reproached 

.  happy  are  ye."  The  judgment  is  just  abont  to 
begin,  and  all  those  who  b^r  the  name  of  Christians 
may  well  be  thankful  that  they  do. 

That  judgment.— It  should  be,  that  the  judgment 
— i.e.,  the  g^reat  judgment  which  we  all  expect.  The 
word  "  begin,"  however,  shows  that  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
it  would  be  a  long  process ;  and  he  probably  does  not 
distinguish  in  his  mmd  between  the  "  burning  ifvhich  is 
befalling  for  a  trial"  and  the  final  judgment,  except 
that  that  "burning"  is  but  the  beginning.  (Comp. 
Terse  5.) 

Begin  at  the  house  of  God.- The  phrase  con- 
tains an  obvious  reference  to  Ezek.  ix.  6  (oomp.  idso 
Jer.  XXV.  29).  Who  are  meant  by  the  " house  oi^Gkxi ** 
is  dear,  not  only  from  such  passages  as  chap.  ii.  5; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  but  also  from  the  imme- 
diate addition,  "and  if  first  at  us.*'  We  w^ho  ar» 
Chrestiani,  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  Christ^s  skune 
upon  our  foreheads,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  are 
quite  safe  in  this  judgment :  '*  come  not  near  any  man 
upon  whom  is  the  maxL,"    The  sense  is  a  little  doeel^ 
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<^8)  And  if  the  righteous   scarcely  be 
sayed,  where  shall  the  ungodly  ana  the 


sinner  appear  9  «   W  Wherefore  let  them 
that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God 


packed.  It  seems  as  if  St.  Peter  meant  at  first  only  to 
say,  "Thank  God  that  yon  are  *  Christians,'  for  the 
jn(^ment  is  jnst  abont  to  beg^/'  as  something  which 
only  concerns  the  unbelievers;  then,  as  an  after- 
ihon^ht,  he  adds,  "and  be^n,  too,  at  the  house  of 
God,°'  by  way  of  making  the  belieyers  also  feel  the 
need  of  care. 

And  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the 
end  be  .  .  .  P— It  is  more  ezpressiye  to  omit,  with  St. 
Peter,  tiie  verb  "  begin  " ;  and  if  first  <U  us.  The  argu- 
ment is :  "If  we,  who  are  the  very  household  of  God, 
must  undergo  this  searching  investigation  first,  what 
will  happen,  as  the  judgment  nears  its  climax,  to  those 
who,"  Ac.  ?  When  he  says  "  the  end  of  those  that  obey 
not,"  he  does  not  mean  exactly  "the  final  doom  of  those 
that  obey  not,"  as  contrasted  with  "  the  end  "  of  those 
that  obey,  or  as  contrasted  with  their  own  earlier 
opportumties:  rather,  "the  end"  is  the  end  of  the  g^reat 
process  of  judsment,  as  contrasted  with  the  "  beginning 
first  at  us."  The  judging  of  the  house  of  (£)d  has 
now  g^ne  on  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  but  it  has 
not  yet  touched  those  who  are  without. 

That  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  P— Bather, 
that  disobey  the  gospel  of  Ood  ?  The  word  is  the  same 
which  we  have  noticed  several  times  (see  Note  on  chap, 
lii.  1}  as  being  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Jews.  Now 
the  object  of  this  mysterious  threat  (which  is  made 
more  terrible  by  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion) is  not  only  to  sokce  the  persecuted  by  the  thought 
of  God  being  their  avenger,  but  to  warn  them  against 
slipping  into  the  position  of  those  thus  threatened. 
The  recipients  of  tne  Letter,  we  must  recollect,  were 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  in  a  two-fold  danger — 
either  of  relapsing  sullenly  into  Judaism,  or  of  plunging 
into  heathen  excesses,  like  the  Nicolaitan  school,  under 
the  notion  that  such  things  could  not  hurt  the  spirituallv- 
minded.  To  meet  these  two  forms  of  danger,  the 
Apostle  hints  darkly  at  the  punishment  of  the  two 
classes  in  this  phrase  and  in  the  verse  following,  pre- 
ciselv  as  St.  Paul,  in  2  Thess.  i.  8  (see  Note  there), 
divides  the  wicked  to  be  punished  into  Jew  and  Gentile, 
or,  in  Bom.  ii  9,  still  more  particularly.  And  that  he 
IS  thinking  specially  of  unbelieving  Jews  in  this  place 
Appears  from  the  context  in  Ezek.  ix.  6  (especially  verse 
19),  where  the  separation  to  be  effected  is  not  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  but  between  Jew  and  Jew — ^those 
-"  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  "  com- 
mitted by  Israel,  and  those  that  commit  the  abomina- 
tions. As  Bengel  remarks,  "  The  persecution  of  Nero 
was  but  a  few  years  before  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Jews." 

(18)  And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved. 
— This  is  a  literal  quotation,  word  for  word,  of  Pro  v. 
xi.  31,  according  to  the  LXX.  The  quotation  proves  to 
OS  St.  Peter's  perfect  familiarity  with  both  the  Hebrew 
^original  and  the  Greek  version.  We  have  seen  how  he 
rejects  the  LXX.  version  when  it  does  not  suit  his 
meaning  (e.^.,  chap.  ii.  8) :  here  it  suits  him  (though 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew),  and  he  accepts  it.  The 
**  righteous  "  man  here  means,  apparently,  as  Leighton 
says, "  he  that  endeavours  to  walk  uprightly  in  the 
Wajb  of  GU>d,''  rather  than  Hie  man  who  is  then  declared 
finally  justified.  The  fact  that  they  are  "scarcely" 
«aved  "  imports  not,"  aeeordin^  to  Leighton,  "  any  un- 
certainty or  hazard  in  the  thmg  itself  to  the  end,  in 
zespect  of  the  purpose  And  peiformaace  of  God,  but 


only  the  great  difficulties  and  hard  encounters  in  the 
way."  Tms  is  only  partly  true.  The  Apostle  is  rather 
thinking  of  the  final  ludgment  than  of  tne  life  of  trial; 
and  he  means  that  there  was  but  little  margin  left :  a 
very  few  more  falls,  a  few  more  refusals  to  follow  the 
calls  of  grace,  and  they  would  have  been  lost.  Doubt- 
less, when  the  best  of  us  looks  back,  in  the  light  of  the 
last  day,  upon  all  that  he  has  been  through,  ne  wiU  be 
amazed  that  he  ever  could  be  saved  at  all.  Yet  Bengel 
well  calls  us  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture  in 
2  Pet.  i.  11. 

The  ungodly  and  the  sinner. — This  is  the 
Grentile  character.  "  Ungodly ''  denotes  open  irreligion 
— contempt  of  God  and  all  that  belongs  to  His  worship. 
"  Sinner "  goes  more  to  the  moral  side  of  the  nature, 
pointing  most  of  all  to  sins  of  the  flesh.  (Comp., 
for  instance,  Luke  vii.  37.)  "  Sinners  "  was  almost  a 
synonym  for  "Gentiles."  (See,  e.g.,  Luke  vi.  32; 
xiiv.  7;  QtA.  n,  16.)  The  question  "Where  shall  he 
appear  P "  imagines  some  scene  such  as  that  of  Matt. 
XXV.  32:  "Where  shall  we  see  him?  where  will  he 
have  to  stand  ?  " 

(Id)  Wherefore. — Because  the  be^nnin^  of  the 
judgment— the  judgment  of  the  Christians — is  so  light 
in  comparison  with  the  fearful  end  when  it  lights  on 
the  disobedient  and  wicked. 

Let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will 
of  God. — Our  version  omits  an  important  little  word : 
Let  them  that  suffer  also  (or.  Let  even  them  that  suffer) 
according  to  the  wHl  of  Qod.  The  stress  is  on  "suffer" 
— 1.6.,  be  put  to  death.  And  the  clause,  "  according  to 
the  will  of  God,"  seems  not  intended  to  mean  "  in  a 
godly  and  unblameable  manner,"  as  opposed  to  the 
"  suffering  as  a  murderer  "  (verse  15) ;  rather,  it  brings 
out  that  such  a  death  is  no  accident,  no  sudden  calamity, 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  Grod's  prearranged  design. 
(Oomp.  chap.  iii.  17 :  "if  the  will  of  God  will  it.") 
Thus  it  luurmonises  with  the  following:  "faithful 
Creator,"  "  commit  their  souls." 

Commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls.—The 
beautiful  verb  rendered  "  commit  the  keeping  of  "  is  a 
technical  term  for  depositing  a  deed,  or  sum  of  money, 
or  other  valuable,  wiUi  any  one  in  trust.  In  the  litend 
sense  it  occurs  in  Luke  xii.  48 ;  2  Tim.  i.  12 :  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  of  doctrines  committed  in  trust  t^ 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Episcopate,  in  1  Tim.  i.  18 ;  vL 
20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  14 ;  ii.  2 :  of  leaving  persons  whom  you 
love  in  trust,  in  Acts  xiv.  23;  xx.  32.  But  the  words 
which  St.  Peter  probably  has  ringing  in  his  ears  when 
he  thus  writes  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross 
(where  the  same  verb  is  used) :  "  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit "  (Luke  xxiii.  46).  "  Their 
souls"  might,  perhaps,  with  still  more  propriety,  be 
here  translated  their  lives.  The  connection  will  then 
be:  "Consider  the  mildness  of  these  trials  compared 
with  the  terrors  overhanging  the  sinful.  Even  if  the 
worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  and  you  must  die  a 
martyr's  death,  it  is  but  the  execution  of  God*s  plan 
for  you.  View  your  life  as  a  deposit:  lay  it  confidently 
in  His  hands,  to  be  returned  to  you  again  when  the 
time  comes :  and  vou  will  find  Him  faithful  to  what  a 
Creator  ought  to  be." 

A  faithful  Creator.— The  word  "  faithful "  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  "deposit"  placed  in  His  hands; 
and  the  title  "  Creator  "  seems  to  be  chosen  here  ratlier 
than  "  Father,"  or  the  like,  because  creation  of  the  soul 
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to  the  Elders^ 


commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls*  to  him 
in  well  doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  The  elders  which 
are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also 
an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  suflPerings 


«  Pft.  8L  5: 
28.  4& 


1  Or,  fl*  much  a», 
in  pmt  it. 


of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed:  ^^^    ^  ^_^^ 

<*)   feed    the    flock   of   God  Oen&al' exhor- 

which  is  among  y  ou,^  taking  tations  and  con- 
the  oversight  thereof  ^  not  by  ®  '^^^^ 
constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy 


includes  not  only  the  giving  of  its  existence  but  the 
shaping  of  its  destiny.  "  The  will  of  (Jod,*'  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  "suffer,"  is  part  of  the  act  of 
ereation.  The  noble  expression,  however,  contains  the 
idea  that  the  act  of  creation  imposes  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  Creator.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
powerful  being  (not  our  God)  might  create,  and  be 
careless  of  the  happiness  or  of  the  moral  welfare  or  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  his  creatures.  Such  a  creator 
would  be  "unfaithful:"  we  should  have  a  right  to 
expect  differently  of'  him.  But  God  is  a  "faithful 
Creator."  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 
In  well  doing. — ^In  the  Greek  these  words  come 
emphatically  last.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 

V. 

(1-11)  FUBTHER  EXHOBTATIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 

Cbisis. — The  officers  of  the  community  are  not  to  flinch 
from  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  nor  yet  to  perform 
them  in  any  spirit  of  self-assertion.  The  laity,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  observe  discipline.  Indeed,  mutual 
submission  is  the  only  safe-guara  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
mon danger.  An  unbroken  front  must  be  presented, 
and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  fostered. 

(1)  The  elders  which  are  among  you  .  .  .—The 
best  text  preserves  the  word  "  therefore  "  after  "  elders." 
In  view,  that  is,  of  these  hopes  and  threats,  of  the 
present  persecution,  and  of  the  coming  judgment,  St. 
teter  gives  his  solemn  charge  to  those  who  snared  with 
him  the  responsibility  of  office  in  the  Church.  The 
word  rendered  "  exhort "  is  that  common  New  Testa- 
ment word  iparakald),  which  we  miss  in  English,  in- 
cluding encouragement  and  entreaty,  and  even  con- 
solation, as  well  as  exhortation.  (See,  e.g,.  Acts  iv. 
36.)  The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  an  example  of  such 
pariiclesis. 

Who  am  also  an  elder.— St.  Peter  is  ^ving  no 
irresponsible  advice.  He  knows  by  experience  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  office.  The  head  Christian  of 
the  world,  and  writing  from  the  thick  of  the  persecu- 
tion already  begun  in  Home,  the  Asiatic  elders  cannot 
set  his  advice  down  as  that  of  some  easy  layman  who  is 
untouched  by  the  difficulty.  It  can  hardly  be  said, 
therefore,  that  this  is  an  example  of  St.  Peter's  humility, 
as  though  he  recognised  in  himself  no  higher  office  than 
that  of  these  presbyters.  The  effect  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  the  recipients  of  the  Letter  feel  that  he  is  using 
a  strong  argument  a  fortiori. 

And  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.— 
The  Greek  word  calls  attention,  not  so  much  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a  spectator,  an  ^e-witness,  but 
rather  to  the  nict  of  his  bearing  testimony  to  the  suffer- 
ings. Here  again,  too,  it  is  in  Greek  "  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christ."  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  11.)  Not  only  did 
St.  Peter  know,  by  bearing  office  himself,  what  the 
dangers  of  office  were,  but  he  was  able  to  testify  how 
the  Messiah  Himself,  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,  had  suffered,  from  which  it  was  natural 
to  conclude  that  all  Christians  also  were  destined  to 
suffer. 
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And  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  .  .  .—This 
splendid  assurance  follows  naturally  from  being  a  wit* 
ness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ.  '*  I  am  in  as  much 
dan^r  as  any  of  you,"  the  Apostle  says,  "but  I  can„ 
testifv  that  the  Christ  Himself  suffered  thus,  and  there- 
fore I  know  that  we  who  suffer  with  Him  are  even  now 
partakers  of  the  glory,  though  a  veil  at  present  hide& 
it."  St.  Peter  insists  in  the  same  way  on  our  present 
possession  of  what  will  not  be  shown  us  for  a  time  in 
chap.  i.  5. 

(2)  Feed  the  flook  of  God  which  is  among^ 
you. — By  the  word  "  feed  "  here  is  meant,  not  mereh' 
the  giving  of  pasture,  but  the  whole  government.  It 
is  the  vero  used  in  John  xxi  16,  not  that  in  the  15th 
and  17th  verses.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
St.  Peter  was  thinking  of  that  scene  when  he  issued 
these  directions.  Our  Lord  had  committed,  into  his 
hands  all  His  sheep  and  lambs,  without  restriction  of 
age  or  country,  to  be  fed  and  shepherded ;  and  now  the 
time  was  approachi^  when  he  would  have  to  "  put  off 
this  tabernacle  "  (2  Pet.  i.  14),  and  he  here  takes  order 
that  "  after  his  decease  "  the  charge  committed  to  him 
may  be  fulfilled.  He  still  shepherds  the  flock  by  proxy. 
Two  other  points  must  be  mentioned,  which  bring  this 
passage  into  connection  with  the  charge  given  by  St 
Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  28),  which  wa» 
very  probably  known  to  St.  Peter.  (1)  St.  Peter  calls^ 
it  "the  flock  of  Ood.**  Textual  critics  are  much 
divided  on  the  reading  in  Acts  xx.  28,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Received  reading  seems  the  best  supported :  **  the- 
Chureh  of  Grod  which  He  hath  purchasea  with  His  own 
blood."  At  the  same  time,  St.  Fetor  is  in  remembrance 
how  Christ  had  said,  "Feed  My  sheep."  It  may 
be  fairly  thought,  therefore,  when  we  see  St.  Peter  sp 
own  theology  m  chaps,  i.  25,  ii.  3,  iii.  15,  that  when  he^ 
writes.  "  Feed  the  flock  of  Ood,'^  his  thoughte  turn  to 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rather  than  to- 
the  First.  (2)  Hooker  well  pornte  out,  on  Acte  xx.  28, 
the  tmity  of  the  flock.  Though  there  were  many  elders- 
in  Ephesus,  there  was  but  one  flock  they  fed  between 
them.  So  now,  all  over  Asia  Minor,  it  was  but  one 
flock.  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  flock  throughout  the 
whole  world  was  committed,  saw  it  as  a  whols,  but  the- 
elders  to  whom  he  writes  had  only  to  look  to  that  part 
of  the  one  flock  which  was  "  among  them."  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  is  against  the  order  of  the  Greek  words,, 
and  does  not  suit  the  context  so  well  when  the  context 
is  rightly  understood. 

Taking  the  oversight  thereof.— It  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  these  words  form  pjart  of  the 
ongmal  text  or  not.  If  they  do,  the  translation  unduly 
limite  the  meaning,  which  would  be  better  expressed  by 
"  maintaining  (or,  exercising)  the  oversight,  or  "  per- 
forming the  duties  of  bishops,"  for  he  is  addressing- 
men  who  were  already  ordained.  By  this  time  the  word 
"  bishop  "  had  not  become  a  fixed  title  of  one  special 
office,  tbough  the  office  itself  was  in  existence. 

Not  by  constraint^  but  willingly.— Why  should 
this  exhortation  be  given  so  prominently  ?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  thought  that  St.  Petor  had  in  view  the  humiliiy 
which  led  men   to  adopt  such  strange  methods  6t 
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SvJbmission  of  the  Young. 


lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  ^^)  neither 
as  being  lords  ^  over  God's  heritage,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  (^>  And 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 


1  Or.  overruling. 


not  away.  (*>  Likewise,  ye  younger,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  the  elder.  Yea,  all 
of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be 
clothed  with  humility :  for  Grod  resist'Cth 
the  proud,  and  giveth  grace    to    the 


ayoidmg  the  responsibility  of  the  priesthood  as  we 
find  resorted  to  by  Chrysostom  and  Ambrose.  Much 
more  probably  he  is  thinking  of  the  actnid  danger  to 
life  and  property  of  beinff  "  rins^leaders  of  the  sect " 
(Acts  xxiy.  5),  wnich  wonid  lead  cowardly  bishops  to 
throw  up  tiieir  office.  He  is  not  treating  of  the  motiyes 
which  snonld  lead  a  man  to  accept  the  position.  He 
speaks  to  persons  who  already  hold  the  office,  and 
urges  them  not  to  leave  the  flock,  like  hirelings,  when 
they  see  the  persecution  coming  on.  Severu  of  the 
best  authorities  add,  '*  but  willingly,  according  to  Qod." 
It  was  God,  that  is,  who  put  them  in  that  station,  and 
they  must  not  need  the  compulsion  of  their  laity,  or  of 
the  rest  of  the  episcopate,  or  of  the  Apostles,  to  keep 
them  at  their  post. 

BTot  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.— 
The  opposite  vice  to  that  on  which  he  has  just  passed 
sentence.  Some,  who  had  no  fears,  might  be  tempted 
to  retain  the  office  by  the  good  salarjr  which  the. 
Church  gaye,  or  might  threaten  to  resign  if  their 
salaries  were  not  raised  in  proportion  to  their  risk. 
The  "  ready  mind,"  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  means 
the  love  of  the  work  itself,  which  should  be  the  sole 
motiye  in  seeking,  or  j^rforming,  the  gosj^el  ministry. 

(3)  Neither  as  being  lords.— Rather,  nor  yet  as 
lording  it  The  English  yersion  is  somewhat  too  strict 
for  the  Greek  and  for  the  sense.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  Church  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
lords  and  princes  oyer  the  rest ;  but  this  is  very  different 
from  "  lording  it,"  acting  tyrannically,  forgetting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Over  God's  heritage.— Quite  literally,  Over  the 
lots.  The  word  first  of  all  means  (as  in  Matt,  xxyii.  35 
or  Acts  i.  26)  the  actual  scrap  of  paner  or  wood  that 
was  tossed.  Then  it  comes  to  mean  (luce  the  word  "  lot", 
in  the  laziguage  of  auctions)  the  piece  of  property  that 
falls  by  u}t  io  any  one's  share.  Then  all  notion  of 
chance  disappears,  and  it  comes  to  mean  the  portion 
assigned  to  any  one.  So  St.  Peter  says  that  Simon  Magus 
has  "  no  share  nor  lot  in  this  thing  "  (Acts  viii.  21).  In 
Acts  xxyi.  18,  Col.  i.  12,  the  same  word  is  rendered  "  in- 
heritance." In  Acts  xyii.  4,  our  yersion  endeavours,  not 
very  successfully,  through  the  Latin  word  "consorted," 
to  keep  up  the  underlying  notion  of  the  Greek,  which 
literally  is  "  were  allotted  to  Paul  and  Silas.*'  Here, 
therefore,  we  must  understand  "  the  lots,"  over  which 
the  clergy  are  not  to  lord  it,  to  be  the  different  cong^- 
gations,  districts,  parishes,  dioceses,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  any  process  like  drawing  of  lots  had  been 
resorted  to  in  their  appointment,  as  is  seen  from  Acts 
xvii.  4,  just  cited.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  yersion 
is  misleading  in  substituting  singular  for  plural,  and 
in  inserting  the  word  "Grod's."  The  whole  flock  is 
God's  (yerse  2),  purchased  with  His  own  blood ;  but  the 
"allotments"  are  the  portions  assigned  by  Him  to  the 
different  clergy.  It  is  some  consolation  to  see,  when  we 
groan  under  the  lives  and  characters  of  some  church 
officers  now,  that  even  in  the  Apostles'  days  cowardice, 
greed,  and  self-assertion  were  not  unknown. 

Ensamples  to  the  flock.— The  best  way  of  be- 
coming a  real  prince  and  lord  over  men  is  to  show 


them  by  example  what  they  ought  to  do,  like  Chaucer's 
Parson,  who — 

**  CriBtes  lore  and  hys  Apostlis  twelve 
He  taught,  bat  fynt  hee  practys'd  it  himselye." 

Leighton  well  quotes  from  Nazianzen :  "  Either  teach 
not,  or  teach  by  Hying." 

(^)  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear. 
— Or,  And  at  the  chief  Shepherd's  appearing.  The 
"and**  treats  it  as  a  simple  natural  consequence  of 
acting  as  just  indir-^ted.  The  beautiful  word  for 
"  chief  Shepherd  "  seems  to  have  been  inyented  by 
St.  Peter,  and  it  has  been  apparently  imitated  in  Heb. 
ziii.  20.  How  could  an  office  be  more  honoured  than  by 
speaking  of  Christ  as  the  chief  bearer  of  that  office  P 

A  crown  of  glory  that  fladeth  not  away.— 
It  might  perhaps  DC  more  closely,  though  less  beauti- 
fully, represented  by  the  glorious  crown  of  amaranth, 
or  the  amaranthine  croum  of  glory.  Amaranth  is  the 
name  of  a  flower  which,  like  our  immortelles,  does  not 
lose  its  colour  or  form.  St.  Peter  immediately  adds 
**of  gloi^,"  lest  we  should  think  too  literally  of  the 
wreath  of  immortelles. 

(5)  liikewiae,  ye  younger. — Self -submission  has 
been,  at  least  tacitly,  inculcated  upon  the  pastors  in 
verse  3;  so  the  writer  can  say  "  likewise"  in  turning  to 
the  resi  In  comparison  with  the  presbyters  or  elders, 
the  lay  people  are  styled  "yoimger,"  or  "luniors;" 
although  in  point  of  natural  age,  or  of  baptismal 
seniority,  they  might  be  the  older.  So  our  Lord  ad- 
dresses His  disciples  (according  to  the  rabbinical  fashion) 
as. "  children,"  tnoueh  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  several  were  older  than  Hmiself ;  and  St.  Pam,  in 
the  same  way,  called  all  the  Corinthian  Christians  his 
"  sons."  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word ;  for  it  was  imdoubtedly  in  respect  of 
the  supposed  juniority  of  the  whole  of  the  lay  people 
that  their  rulers  receiyed  the  name  of  "presbyters." 
Otherwise  there  is  nothine  against  the  interpretation 
which  makes  *'  ye  younger  to  be  an  address  to  those 
who  held  inferior  offices  in  the  Church,  such  as  deacons, 
catechists,  readers,  and  the  like  (Acts  v.  6, 10).  The 
danger  of  any  insubordination  of  the  laiiy  or  inferior 
clergy  against  the  priesthood  at  such  a  crisis  was  very 
obyious. 

Yea,  all  of  you.— Here  the  true  text  strikes  out 
the  words  "  be  subject  and,"  so  that  the  clause  will  run, 
Yea,  all  of  you  he  clothed  with  humility  one  to  another. 
Not  only  mutual  complaisance  between  rulers  on  the 
one  hand  and  ruled  on  the  other,  but  clergy  to  clergy 
and  laity  to  laity  are  to  behave  with  the  same  self- 
suppression. 

Be  clothed  with  humility  .—The  Greek  yerb  is  a 
rare  and  curious  one.  It  means  properly,  "  tie  vour- 
selyes  up  in  humility."  Humility  is  to  be  gathered 
tight  round  about  us  like  a  cloak,  and  tied  up  so  that 
the  wind  may  not  blow  it  back,  nor  the  rain  beiEit  inside 
it.  But  there  is  a  still  further  and  more  delicate  shade 
of  meaning  in  the  word.  There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cape,  well  Known  by  a  name  taken  from  this  verb  (we 
might  call  it  a  "  tie-up "),  and  this  kind  of  cape  was 
worn  by  slaves,  and  by  no  others.  It  was  a  badge  of 
servitude.    Thus  St.  Peter  bids  them  all  gird  tnem« 
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Exhoriaiian  to 


I.   PETER,  V. 


HunUlUf/  and  Sobriety, 


humble.  <®^  Humble  yourselves  there- 
fore under  the  mighty  hand  of  Grod,  that 
he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time :  (^)  casting 
all  your  care  upon  him ;  for  he  careth 
for  you.  <®)  Be  sober,  be  vigilant; 
because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring   lion,  walketh    about,   seeking 


whom  he  may  devour :  (*^  whom  resist 
stedfast  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  the 
same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your 
brethren  that  are  in  the  world.  ^^>  But 
the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while,  make 


selves  for  one  another  in  a  slave's  "  tie-up  "  of  humility. 
None  are  to  be  masters  in  the  Church  ci  Christ.  And 
the  humility  is  to  be  the  very  first  thing  noticed  about 
them,  their  outward  mark  and  sign. 

For  God  resisteth  the  proud.— The  exhortation 
to  mutual  self -submission  is  reinforced  by  a  quotation 
of  a  weU-known  proverb.  The  proverb  is  based  on  the 
LXX.  translation  of  Prov.  iii.  34;  but  as  it  differs 
somewhat  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  of 
that  passage,  and  is  found  word  for  word  in  Jas.  iv.  6, 
we  may  probably  give  the  same  account  of  it  as  of  the 
other  proverb  quoted  in  ch^^.  iv.  8,  where  see  Note. 
A  sad  calamify  for  Christians  under  persecution, 
suddenly  to  find  Qod  Himself  in  array  on  the  enemy's 
side !  (such  is  the  meaning  of  *'  resisteth  ");  and  this  is 
what  they  would  find,  if  they  went  against  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  submissive,  He  would 
bestow  "  grace  "  upon  them ;  here  again,  perhaps,  not 
in  the  strict  theological  sense,  but  in  tnat  of  "  favour." 

(6)  Humble  yourselves  therefore.— This,  too, 
looks  an  amplification  of  a  proverb,  when  we  compare 
it  with  Jas.  iv.  10.  The  humility  here  recommended  is 
not  merely  a  submissive  bearing  of  the  strokes  which  it 
pleased  God  to  let  fall  upon  them,  but  it  was  to  be 
shown,  as  we  see  in  the  former  verse,  in  their  bearing 
toward  one  another.  And  "  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  chastising  them, 
but  as  the  protecting  shelter  which  they  are  humbly  to 
seek. 

In  due  time.— St.  Peter  probably  means,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  which  seemed  so  instant. 

(7)  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him.— An  adap- 
tation of  Ps.  Iv.  22,  according  to  the  LXX.  Anxiety 
implies  not  onlv  some  distrust  of  God's  providence, 
but  also  some  Kind  of  belief  that  we  may  be  able  to 
manage  better  for  ourselves ;  therefore  here,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  exhorted,  especially  in 
time  of  danger,  simply  to  do  what  we  know  we  ought 
to  do,  and  to  be  unheeoing  about  the  rest. 

"  Lord,  it  belonffs  not  to  my  care 
Whether  I  die  or  live.** 

The  confidence  cannot  be  misplaced,  for  Crod  is  not 
forgetful  of  us.  The  play  of  words  in  the  English  does 
not  represent  anything  in  the  original,  where  the  two 
words  for  "  care  "  are  quite  different. 

(8)  Be  sober,  be  vigilant.—Single  words  in  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  tense  which  bespeaks  immediate 
attention.  The  best  text  omits  the  following  "be- 
cause." These  are  the  sudden  cries  of  warning  of  a 
shepherd  who  spies  the  lion  prowling  round  the  flock 
in  the  darkness,  while  the  guardians  of  the  flock  lie 
drowsy  and  secure. 

As  a  roaring  lion.— The  epithet  is  not  only  added 
to  lend  terror  to  the  description,  out  the  roaring  implies 
hunger  aud  determination. 

walketh  about.— Oomp.  Job  i.  7 ;  ii.  2.  St.  Peter, 
however,  is  not  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sat^n 
is  always  prowling  about,  but  he  warns  the  sleeping 
shepherds  that  he  is  especially  doing  so  now.     This 


season  of  persecution  was  just  his  time  for  picking  ofE 
one  here  and  another  there. 

Seeking  whom  he  may  devour.— Perhaps  still 
more  expressive  to  say,  **  seeking  which  he  may  de- 
vour." Satan  is  eyeing  all  the  Christians  in  turn  to 
see  which  he  has  the  best  chance  of,  not  merely  stalking 
forth  vaguely  to  look  for  prey. 

(9)  Whom  resist  stedfast  in  the  faith.— The 
expression  is  somewhat  more  picturesque  in  the  Greek 
tlian  in  the  English.  "  Stand  and  face  him,"  instead 
of  running  away  from  posts  of  dut^  (verse  2),  or  lying 
still  and  letting  things  take  their  course  (verse  8). 
And  the  words  for  "  stedfast  in  the  faith "  seem  to 
mean  not  only  that  each  individual  is  to  stand  firm, 
but  that  they  are  to  present  all  together  a  solid  front 
to  the  lion. 

Knowing  that  the  same  afiOictionB  are  ac- 
complished in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the 
world, — The  phraseology  of  the  original  is  very 
strange.  The  sameTtess  of  the  sufferings  is  brought 
out  by  an  expression  which  literally  runs  '*the  same 
things  in  the  way  of  sufferings;"  the  fraternal  unity, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  abstract  word  which  we  had  m 
chap.  ii.  17.  The  verb  rendered  "  to  accomplish  "  some- 
times denotes  execution  or  infliction.  So  the  whole  will 
run,  knowing  that  the  very  same  things  in  the  way  of 
sufferinas  are  being  irdlicted  upon  yowr  brotherhood 
which  %s  in  the  world,  '*  There  is  one  thing,"  says 
Archbishop  Leighton,  "tliat  much  troubles  tiie  pa- 
tience and  weakens  the  faith  of  some  Christians ;  they 
are  ready  to  think  there  is  none,  yea,  there  was  never 
any  beloved  of  God  in  such  a  condition  as  theirs. 
Therefore  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  breaks  this  conceit 
(1  Cor.  X.  13),  *  no  temptation  hath  taken  you  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man :'  and  here  is  the  same  truth,  'the 
same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren.* 
This  is  the  truth,  and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  most  com- 
fortable truth ;  the  whole  brotherhood  go  in  this  way, 
and  our  eldest  Brother  went  first."  The  addition, 
"  that  are  in  the  world,"  points  the  suffering  Christians 
indirectly  to  solace  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
that  portion  of  the  brotherhood  which  has  got  myond 
the  infliction.  It  would  be  possible  to  translate,  though 
somewhat  far-fetched  in  point  of  thought,  "knowing 
that  the  same  sufferings  (or,  the  identity  of  the  siiffer- 
ings)  is  completed  by  your  brotherhood  in  the  world  " 
— i.e.,  finds  a  consummation  in  making  closer  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  between  you. 

(10)  Who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal 
glory. — ^The  true  reading  is,  who  called  you,  not  "  us." 
The  moment  of  the  call  was  that  when  St.  Paul  and 
the  others  first  preached  there.  (See  chap.  L  12,  25, 
and  Notes.)  The  God  who  noto  bestows  aU  grace,  by 
the  giving  of  that  grace  calls  us  into  gloiy. 

"  The  men  of  grace  have  foimd 
Olory  begun  below." 

By  Christ  Jesus.—On  the  whole  it  seems  besty 
with  Tischendorf,  to  drop  the  name  of  Jesus  out  of 
the  text:  the  tiUe  "Chr&t"  will  then  stand  between 
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Glory  to  Christ  Jesua, 


I.  PETER,  V. 


Concluding  Greeting. 


you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you*  ^^  To  him  he  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  <^>  By 
Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  nnto  you, 


as  I  suppose,  I  have  written  briefly, 
exhorting,  and  testifying  that  this  is 
the  true  grace  of  Gk)d  wherein  ye 
stand.       (^^  The    chwrch    that    is     at 


tl 


"•'  the  eternal  glory,"  which  we  possess  "  in  Him  "  (nof 
^'  iyy  Christ  «]^as,"  as  our  version  has  it,  bat  by  virtue 
-of  our  unitm  with  the  Christ),  and  the  immediate 
mention  of  suffering.  In  ELim  the  two  are  drawn 
inseparably  together. 

Suffered  a  while.— The  Greek  sa^  distinctly,  "  a 
little  while,"  as  in  chap.  i.  6.  All  time  is  short  in  com- 
parison of  what  comes  after.  The  original  looks  as  if 
St.  Peter  meant  not  only  "  after  that  ye  have  suffered," 
but  also  **  by  the  fact  of  your  having  suffered." 

Make  you  perfect.~Strictly  these  are  futures, 
**  shall  (or,  wjitt)  make  you  perfect/*  Ac.  This  verb 
•occurs  affain  in  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  and  elsewhere.  It 
implies  8ie  reduction  to  order  and  fitness  for  work 
of  what  is  disordered  or  broken.  The  others,  which 
lire  all  very  similar  in  meaning,  are  heaped  up  after 
St,  Peter's  manner.     Bengel   thus    explains   them: 

Make  you  perfect,  that  there  remain  no  defect  in 
/ou.  Stablisn,  that  nothing  shake  you.  Strengthen, 
;hat  you  may  overcome  all  force  brought  agiunst  ^rou." 
The  word  for  "  to  settle  "  means  "  to  found,"  to  give  a 
solid  foundation.  All  this  is  to  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  short  speU  of  suffering  which  is  the  means  to  it. 
St.  Peter  seems,  therefore,  to  contemplate  the  passing 
-off  of  the  persecution  before  the  end  of  the  world ;  for 
these  verbs  could  hardly  be  so  naturaUy  used  to  express 
our  education  in  the  world  to  come. 

(U)  To  him  be  glory.  — "The  Apostle,"  says 
Leighton,  *'  having  added  prayer  to  his  doctrine,  adds 
here,  von  see,  praise  to  his  praver."  This  is  the  true 
•consolation  in  trouble,  to  extol  the  power  of  Gtod.  If 
His  be  the  dominion,  and  He  have  caUed  us  to  His 
^lory,  then  what  can  we  fear  P 

0*-W)  OoNCLTTDiKO  Gbbbtiko.— Tou  Will  trust 
the  bearer  of  this  Letter,  and  abide  steadf  astiv  in  the 
faith  which  he  has  taught  you.  The  exiled  Israel  in 
this  wicked  capital  feels  for  you.  Love  and  peace  be 
.among  you. 

02)  By  Silvanus,  a  fiuthltil  brother  unto  you, 
as  I  suppose.— There  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  is  the  same  as  the  Silas  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Silvanusof  2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 
It  is  not  a  common  name,  and  nothing  would  suggest 
the  doubt,  except  the  acceptance  d  priori  of  the 
Tubingen  theory,  that  the  feud  between  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul  was  so  deadly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  first  giving  his  pa&onage  to  a  friend  oz  the  second. 
We  have  alreiMy  seen  repeatedly  how  false  that  theoiy 
is.  That  the  bearer  of  this  Letter  was  a  personage  of 
.ffreat  consideration,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  him  as  Fell  known  throughout  the 
whole  Hebrew  population  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
orig^inal  the  testimony  is  still  more  marked  than  in  our 
version,  as  it  has  the  definite  article, "  the,  or  that,  faith- 
ful brother  unto  you."  Silas  being  of  the  circumcision 
himself  (Acts  xv.  22),  St.  Peter  can  without  anv  ri^, 
writing  to  the  Jews,  call  him  "  brother."  And  since 
there  was  probably  some  disaffection  towards  him 
amou]^  the  Jewish  Christians,  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had  sided  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
•circumcision,  adds  it  as  his  own  personal  conviction 
ihat  Silas  was  no  false  brother  to  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
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tians,  by  saying,  "as  I  reckon."  The  words  ''as  I 
suppose  "  (or,  rather,  as  I  reckon)  do  not  imply  any 
uncertainty  on  St.  Peter's  part,  nor  even  that  St.  Peter's 
knowledge  of  Silas  was  less  intimate  than  that  of  the 
persons  S>  whom  he  writes.  It  means,  rather,  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  Silas,  which  the  writer  is  not 
at  all  ashamed  to  declare — "  that  faithful  brother  unto 
you,  in  my  estimation,  if  my  conviction  is  worth  any- 
thing." This  only  shows  that  St.  Peter  had  not  altered 
his  opinion  either  of  Silas  or  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Churdi,  since  that  g^reat  council 
in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part,  when  Silas  was 
selected,  no  doubt  because  of  his  uniting  liberal  views 
with  steadfast  allegiance  to  the  Law,  to  Dear  the  apos- 
tolic mandates  to  the  Gentile  metropolis  of  Antioch. 
The  same  qualifications  which  fitted  lum  for  that  work, 
would  now  again  serve  him  in  good  stead  to  bear  to 
the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  St.  Peter's  countersignature  to 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  tne  expres- 
sion, "  that  faithful  brother  imto  you,"  indicates  that  St. 
Silas  had  been  himself  working  in  Asia  Minor.  Of  his 
history  nothing  is  recorded  subsequent  to  his  labours 
with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  19); 
but  puttiiu^  together  the  fact  that  he  is  not  included  in 
the  list  of  St.  Paul's  companions  in  Acts  xx.  4,  with 
what  is  implied  by  this  present  passage,  we  might 
naturally  infer  that  he  was  left  at  Ephesus,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

Briefly.— So  Heb.  xiii.  22.  The  writer  hints  that 
if  this  present  Letter  is  not  enough  to  effect  its  purpose, 
it  is  not  because  there  is  anv  lack  of  matter  or  weaKuess 
of  conviction.    (See  also  John  xx.  25.) 

Exhorting,  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true 
grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand.— These  words 
give  St.  Peter's  own  account  of  the  object  and  contents 
of  the  Epistle.  The  "  exhortation "  involves  all  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  verse  1.  The  word  for 
"  testifying"  has  a  little  further  force  than  appears  in 
our  version;  it  is  "bearing  witness  thereto.**  The 
fact  had  been  aUeged  by  others ;  St.  Peter  comes  in  as 
evidence  to  its  truth.  liiteraUy  it  would  run:  "that 
this  is  true  grace  (or,  a  true  grace)  of  God  " ;  i.e.,  that 
the  position  which  ikej  now  occupy,  through  the 
preac]iin«f  of  the  gospel,  is  indeed  one  which  the  favour 
of  God  nad  brought  them  into:  it  was  no  fictitious 
grace,  no  robbing  of  them  under  pretence  of  bringing 
tiiem  glad  tidings.  When  he  says  "  this,"  he  seems 
to  mean  "  this  of  which  I  have  spoken,"  "  this  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  mv  Letter."  And  the  best 
text  pursues ;  "  wherein  stand  ye,"  or  **  whereupon  take 
up  your  stand."  Thus  the  very  sentence  itseu  would 
contain  the  two  elements  of  the  Letter — "  exhorting  "  as 
weU  as  "  i&stitvmg.*'  Nothing  is  to  drive  them  or 
entice  them  from  the  ground  which  the  Pauline 
preachers  have  marked  out  for  them. 

(13)  The  churoh  .  .  .  .  elected  together  with 
you.— In  the  original  it  simply  stands  "the  co-elect 
one  [fem.  sing.]  in  Babylon."  Some,  therefore,  seeing 
immediatelv  after,  "Mfuxms,  my  son,"  and  knowing 
that  St.  Pater  was  a  married  man  (Matt.  viii.  14, 
1  Cor.  ix.  5),  have  thought  that  this  ''co-elect  one** 
was  St.  Peter's  wife.  But  (1)  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  St.  Mark  was  in  that  sense  "  son  "  to  St.  Peter ; 
(2)  quite  as  improbable  that  she  would  have  been  put  so 
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Greeting  from  Babylon. 


I.   PETEE,  V. 


Cwvclusion, 


Babylon,  elected  together  with  you, 
saluteth  you;  and  so  doth  Marcus 
my  son.       <^*)  Greet  ye   one    another 


with  a  kiss  of  charity, 
you  all  that  are  in 
Amen. 


Peace  he  with 
Christ    Jesusr 


prominently  forward  in  snch  an  Epistle ;  (3)  the  word 
"co-elect"  evidently  refers  back  to  chap.  i.  2,  and 
means  *'  co-elect  with  you**  not  " with  me."  It  was 
becoming  a  not  infrequent  mode  of  designating  a 
church,  to  personify  it  under  a  female  title  (see  2  John, 
verses  1,  4,  5»  13) ;  and  it  seems  therefore  much  more 
natural  to  s«>pose  that  the  salutation  is  from  this 
church  of  "Babylon"  to  her  sister  churches  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  modesty  with  which 
this  church  at  '*  Babvlon "  is  spoken  of,  as  being  only 
one  of  many  "co-elect"  ones  is  noteworthy.  She 
does  not  claim  such  a  position  among  churches  as 
(e.£.)  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  9. 

That  is  at  Babylon.— Three  places  have  claimed 
to  be  understood  under  this  name  :  (1)  A  little  place 
called  Babylon  in  Egypt,  which  has  nothing,  to  plead 
for  itself  except  the  unlikelihood  of  St.  Peter  ever 
being  at  the  Oriental  Babylon,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  name  is  used  quite 
figuratively.  Irerhaps,  also,  we  should  mention  the 
tnMlitional  connection  of  St.  Mark  with  Egypt.  No 
one  now,  however,  maintains  this  view.  (2)  The 
literal  Babylon  in  the  East.  This  has  for  itself  the 
simple  way  in  which  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  without 
any  circumlocution.  But  it  has  nothing  else  for  it, 
to  set  aeainst  all  the  overwhelming  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  third  claimant ;  besides  which  we  learn 
from  Josephus  of  a  great  expulsion  of  Jews  from 
the  Oriental  Babylon  a  few  vears  before  this  date : 
these  Jews  might  of  course,  however,  have  gathered 
there  again,  as  they  did  at  Home,  in  spite  of  frequent 
expulsions.  (3)  It  may  be  called  the  established  inter- 
pretation that  the  place  meant  is  Bome.  We  never 
near  of  St.  Peter  beinfi^  in  the  East,  and  the  thing  in 
itself  is  improbable,  mereas  nothing  but  Protestant 

grejudice  can  stand  against  the  historical  evidence  that 
t.  Peter  sojourned  and  died  at  Rome.  Whatever 
theolo^cal  consequences  may  flow  from  it,  it  is  as 
certain  that  St.  Feter  was  at  Bome  as  that  St.  John 
was  at  Ephesus.  Everything  in  the  Letter  also  points 
to  such  a  state  of  things  as  was  to  be  found  at  Bome 
about  the  date  when  we  believe  the  Letter  to  have  been 


written.  It  is  objected  that  St.  Peter  would  not  gravely 
speak  of  Bome  under  a  fanciful  name  when  dating  & 
letter;  but  the  symbolism  in  the  name  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  context.  St.  Peter  has  just  per- 
sonifies, the  church  of  the  place  from  which  he  writes, 
which  seems  quite  as  unprosaic  a  use  of  language  as 
to  caU  Bome  "  Babylon."  And  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  name  was  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish  readers, 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  Apocalypse  (xviL  18) 
is  not  the  only  place  where  Bome  is  found  spoken 
of  under  this  title.  One  of  the  first  of  living  Hebraista 
(who  will  not  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned)  told  the 
present  writer  that  no  Hebrew  of  St.  Peter's  day 
would  have  had  need  to  think  twice  what  <nty  was 
meant  when  "  Babylon  "  was  mentioned.  And  on  the 
mention  of  the  name,  all  the  prophecies  of  the  vengeance 
to  be  taken  on  the  city  which  had  desolated  the  Holy 
Land  would  rush  with  consolation  into  the  mind  of  t&e 
readers,  and  they  would  feel  that  St.  Peter,  though 
supporting  St.  Paul,  was  still  in  full  sympathy  with 
themselves.  Finally,  as  M.  Benan  suggests,  there  were 
reasons  of  prudence  for  not  speaking  too  plainly  about 
the  presence  of  a  large  Christian  society  in  Bome.  Thfr 
police  were  still  more  vigilant  now  thiui  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  guarded  language  about  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  Thessalonians.  ^ee  Excurmu  on  the  Man  of  8in^ 
after  2  Thess.)  It  mi^ht  provoke  hostilities  if  the 
Epistle  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  delator,  with  names  and 
places  too  clearly  £^ven. 

Marcus,  my  son.— The  particular  word  here  used 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  of  spiritual  relationship,  but 
the  other  thought  is  very  improbable.  We  should  have 
heard  of  it  in  other  places  nad  St.  Mark  been  his  son 
in  the  flesh.  (See  Acts  xii.  12.)  St.  Mark  was,  of 
course,  well  known  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xii.  25 ;  GoL 
iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

(^*)  Kiss  of  charity.— Not  only  does  he  wish  them 
to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  Boman  Ohurch,  but  to 
display  their  brotherly  love  to  each  other  as  well.  On 
the  kiss  of  charity,  see  1  Thess.  v.  26.  The  *'peace  ** 
which  he  wishes  to  them  includes,  though  it  is  not 
limited  to,  peace  amongst  themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    GENERAL    OP 

PETER. 


I.  The  Authorship.— The  qnestion  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  our  Epistle  is  one  of  well-known  difficulty. 
The  objections  to  its  genuineness  are  more  serious  than 
those  against  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  yet  are  not  so  conclusive  as  by  an^  means  to  have 
silenced  those  who  defend  the  authenticity.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side,  two  remarks  seem  to  be  necessary. 

(1.)  The  Epistle  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  It  is 
impossible  to  reject  passages  which  ftPP^  to  be  open 
to  objection  and  retain  the  rest.  The  thought  is 
eminently  consecutive  throughout,  the  style  is  uniform, 
and  the  writer  frequently  gumces  back  at  what  he  has 
said  before  or  anticipates  what  is  coming.  The  net- 
work of  connected  ideas  which  thus  pervades  the 
whole  cannot  be  severed  otherwise  than  violently. 
Moreover,  the  singular  want  of  agreement  among  those 
who  advocate  an  expurgated  edition  as  to  what  portions 
should  be  struck  out  and  what  not,  is  another  reason 
for  refusing  to  disintegrate  the  Epistle.  Thus,  Grotius 
thinks  that  the  words  "Peter"  and  "Apostle,"  in  chap, 
i.  1,  and  verses  i.  18  and  iii.  15, 16,  are  interpolations. 
Bertholt  would  retain  chaps,  i.  and  iii.,  rejecting  chap.  ii. 
Lange  (in  Herzog)  would  reject  all  that  lies  between 
chaps,  i.  19  and  iii.  3,  i.e.,  from  the  words  "  knowing 
this  first "  in  chap.  i.  20  to  the  same  words  in  chap.  iii.  3. 
Ullmann  surrenaers  all  but  chap.  i.  Bunsen  retains 
nothing  but  the  first  eleven  verses  and  the  dozology. 

(2.)  It  is  inexpedient  to  encumber  the  discussion  with 
an  attempted  reducHo  ad  horribile  of  one  of  the  alter- 
natives. A  court  must  not  concern  itself  with  the 
consequences  of  finding  the  prisoner  guilty.  Let  us, 
therefore,  at  once  set  aside  aU  such  notions  as  this ;  that 
if  the  Epistle  is  not  by  St.  Peter,  "  the  Church,  which 
for  more  than  fourteen  centuries  has  received  it,  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded 
as  a  Satanic  device."  Satan  forging  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  would  indeed  be  Satan  casting  out 
Satan.  Or,  again,  "  If  any  book  which  she  reads  as 
the  Word  of  God  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  then — ^with  reverence  be  it  said — 
Christ's  promise  to  His  Cliurch  has  failed,  and  the 
Holv  Spirit  has  not  been  given  to  ^de  her  into  all 
truth  \  .  .  The  testimony  of  the  umversal  Church  of 
Christ,  declaring  that  the  Epistles  which  we  receive  as 
such  are  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  are  the  Word  of 
Gtod,  is  not  ner  testimonv  only — it  is  the  testimony  of 
Christ."  Every  true  Cnristian  will  sympathise  with 
the  zeal  for  God's  Word  which  is  conspicuous  in 
these  passages ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  apart  two 
questions  which  they  combine  and  almost  confuse — 
(a)  Is  this  Second  Epistle  the  work  of  St.  Peter  P  (h)  Is 
it  part  of  the  Word  of  Grod  P    The  second  question  is 


here  taken  for  granted.  The  Church  answered  it  in  th(^ 
affirmative  fifteen  hundred  ;f ears  ago,  and  it  is  no  part  of 
the  present  work  to  question  the  decision.  C)nly  the 
first  question  will  be  discussed;  and  to  attempt  to  settle 
it  by  considerations  such  as  the  passages  just  quoted 
suggest,  is  neither  just,  nor  wise,  nor  in  the  deepest 
sense  reverent.  It  is  not  ^ust ;  for  how  can  we  give  a 
f idr  hearing  to  adverse  evidence  if  we  approach  it  in  a 
spirit  which  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  false  or  mis- 
leading P  It  is  not  wise  ;  for  what  will  be  our  position 
if,  after  all,  the  adverse  evidence  is  too  strong  for  even 
our  pre-judgment  P  It  is  not  reverent ;  for  it  virtually 
assumes  that  the  Almighty  cannot  exalt  an  Epistle  put 
forth  under  a  pretend^  name  to  the  dignitr  of  bemg 
His  Word;  and  that  He  who  spoke  to  His  chosen 
people  by  the  lips  of  impure  Balaiun  cannot  spe^k  to 
us  by  the  writings  of  one  who  may  have  iU-aavisedlv 
assumed  the  pen  of  an  Apostle.  Hos.  i.  2,  3  and  iii.  1, 
2  mav  warn  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  pronouncing 
hastily  beforehand  as  to  what  means  and  inBtnunen& 
it  is  or  is  not  possible  for  God  to  employ  for  the 
instruction  of  His  people. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  with  a  view  to  sur- 
rendering the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment,  but  only  that  we  may  be  able  to  weigh 
the  evidence  with  calmness.  The  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  is  one  of  immense  interest 
and  no  small  importance ;  but  there  is  no  terrible  alter- 
native before  us.  If,  after  all,  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  Epistle  is  possibly,  or  probably  or  certainlv  not 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  the  spiritual  value  of  the 
contents,  both  in  themselves  and  in  havinj^  received 
the  stamp  of  the  Church  as  canonical,  will  remain 
absolutely  unchanged ;  although,  possibly,  our  own  views 
of  God's  providence  in  relation  to  the  cuion  of  Scripture 
may  require  re-consideration  and  re-adjustment.  This, 
however,  is  but  the  common  experience  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  race.  Men's  views  of  Good's  dealings 
with  them  are  ever  needing  re-adjustment,  as  He  hidea 
and  manifests  Himself  in  history;  for  His  ways  ar& 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 

The  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  are 
of  four  lands:  being  drawn  (a)  from  the  history  of  the> 
Epistle ;  (h)  from  its  contents  in  relation  to  the  First 
Epistle;  (c)  from  the  oontent«  considered  in  them- 
selves; {d)  from  the  same  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude. 

In  each  case  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  state  the 
adverse  facts  first,  and  then  what  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

(a)  External  Evidence :  The  History  of  the  Epistle, — 
Among  the  earliest  writers  there  is  a  remarkable  silenoft 
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II.  PETER. 


^wiih  regard  to  this  EpisUe.  There  is  no  mention  of  it, 
4ind  no  certain  quotation  from  it  or  allnsion  to  it,  in 
•either  the  first  or  second  oentnry.  Neither  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  nor  Jostin  Martyr  nor  IrensBos  yield 
^mything  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  reference.  It  is 
probable  that  IrensBus  did  not  know  of  its  existence ;  it 
18  aJmost  certain  that  neither  Tertollian  nor  Cyprian 
•did.  About  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  is  some 
•doubt,  owing  to  inconsistent  statements  of  Eusebius 
■and  Cassiodoms.  But  seeing  that  in  the  large  amount 
of  Clement's  writings  now  extant  there  is  only  one 
possible,  and  not  one  probable,  reference  to  it,  and  that, 
m  quoting  1  Peter,  he  writes,  "Peter  in  his  Epistle 
says,"  the  probabili^  is  that  he  did  not  know  it.  The 
Muratorian  Fra^ent  (circ,  A.D.  170)  omits  it.  It  is 
wanting  in  the  Feschito  or  old  Syriac  version  (and  St. 
Peter  was  personally  known  in  Syria,  especially  at 
Antioch),  and  also  in  the  old  Latin  version  which  pre- 
•ceded  the  Vulgate.  Thus  we  are  brought  quite  into 
the  third  century  without  any  sure  trace  of  the  Epistle. 

Origen  certainly  knew  it.  In  those  of  his  works 
which  exist  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Bufinus  he 
■quotes  it  as  the  work  of  St.  Peter.  But  Bufinus  is 
not  a  trustworthy  translator ;  and  Origen,  in  works  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  still  extant,  either  expresses 
a  doubt  about  it  or  rejects  it  by  implication,  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  does.  Eusebius  certainly  rejected  it; 
Chrysoetom,  Theodore,  and  Theodoret  probably  did  so ; 
and  we  learn  from  Didymus,  Jerome's  preceptor,  that 
doubts  about  it  stiU  survived  late  in  the  fourth  century, 
thouffh  he  seems  to  have  overcome  them  in  himseft. 
At  Sie  Reformation  these  doubts  revived  again,  and 
liave  never  subsided  since.  At  the  present  time,  a  large 
number  of  the  best  critics  consider  the  Epistle  suspicious 
or  spurious. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  axe  possible  allusions  to  it 
in  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Hermas,  Justin  Martyr, 
Melito,  Theophilus,  and  Hinpolytus :  and  some  even 
among  adverse  critics  consider  those  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  {drc,  a.d.  140)  to  be  certain.  Specimens  of 
these  possible  allusions  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  on 
passages  which  they  resemble: — Clement,  ii.  5;  iii.  4; 
Polycarp,  iiL  4;  Hermas,  ii.  13,  15,20;  iii.  5;  Justin 
Mar^,  ii.  1,  iiL  8 ;  Melito,  iii.  5—7 ;  Theophilus,  i.  19, 
21;  Hippolytns,  i.  21.  The  first  certain  reference  to 
the  Epistle  as  by  St.  Peter  is  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
a  letter  by  Origen's  pupil,  Firmilian  of  Csesarea,  to 
Cyprian  (a.d.  256).  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  Augus- 
tine accepted  it,  although  they  knew  that  it  had  been 
much  suspected;  and  they,  of  course,  had  evidence 
ivhich  nas  not  come  down  to  us.  The  Councils  of 
Laodicea  (drc.  A.D.  360)  and  of  Hi^po  (a.d.  393)  for- 
mally included  it  in  the  Canon,  decisions  which  have 
never  been  reversed.  Its  omission  from  the  Muratorian 
Fr^ment  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
1  Peter  (about  which  there  is  no  doubt)  is  omitted 
^dso;  and,  as  a  set-off  to  its  omission  from  the  Peschito, 
we  have  the  fact  that  Ephrem  Syrus  seems  to  have 
4u^cepted  it. 

Thus  the  adverse  external  evidence,  serious  though 
it  is,  is  anything  but  conclusive.    It  can  easily  be  ex- 

Elained.  Communication  between  the  churches  was 
tful  and  irregular,  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  very 
rapid.  Accidents  might  favour  the  circulation  of  the 
First  Epistle  and  delay  that  of  the  Second.  The  very 
fact  of  its  being  the  first  Letter  from  the  pen  of  the 
chief  Apostle  would  promote  the  spread  oi  the  First 
Epistle ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  nave  been  written 
only  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  this 
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would  make  a  second  Letter  within  so  short  an  interval 
a  little  improbable.  The  marked  difference  of  style 
and  language  between  the  two  Letters,  which  Jerome 
tells  us  had  attracted  notice,  would  increase  the  distrust 
The  amount  of  apocryphal  literature  which  hetnu.  to 
appear  at  a  very  early  date,  and  flooded  the  Church 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  made  all  churches 
very  suspicious  about  unknown  writings ;  and  several 
of  these  apocryphal  books  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter. 
Every  year  that  the  arrival  of  the  Epistle  at  any  par- 
ticular church  was  delaved  would  make  its  aoceptanoe 
by  that  church  less  probable.  The  fate  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  on  account  of  its  appearing  after  the  others 
had  obtained  full  possession  of  the  field,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  similar  causes  and  effects.  When  we  remember 
that  many  narratives  of  Christ's  life  (Luke  L  1,  Note) 
and  some  letters  of  St.  Paul  have  entirelv  perished, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  short  Epistle  like  this, 
containing  little  that  ordinary  Christians  did  not  know, 
should  have  remained  for  more  than  a  century  quite 
unknown  to  many  churches  and  suspected  by  others. 
If  the  external  evidence  were  all,  we  might  admit  that 
the  general  and  authoritative  reception  of  the  Epistle 
in  the  fourth  century,  after  such  full  doubt  and  debate, 
is  more  than  sufficient  zor  us. 

(&)  Internal  Evidence :  The  Contents  of  the  Second 
Epistle  in  relaiion  to  the  First, — Very  formidable 
lists  of  points  of  difference  between  the  two  Epistles 
have  been  drawn  up,  but  recent  adverse  critics  have 
ceased  to  urge  many  of  these  supposed  differences ;  we 
may,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  some  of  the  most 
tellinff  of  such  arguments  as  specimens,  (a)  1  Petw 
uses  Old  Testament  phraseology,  and  quotes  Old  Tes- 
tament writers ;  2  Peter,  with  two  doubtful  exceptioiis 
(chaps,  ii.  22 ;  iii.  8),  does  neither.  0)  1  Peter  is  nuunly 
about  suffering  persecution ;  2  Peter  is  miunly  shook 
heresy,  (y)  1  Peter  speaks  of  the  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  Christ;  2  Peter  mentions  none  of 
them.  (8)  1  Peter  represents  the  return  of  Christ  as 
near  (chap.  iv.  7),  and  calls  it  a  "  revelation  "  Tchaps.  I 
7, 13 ;  iv.  13) ;  2  Peter  represents  it  as  possibly  dis- 
tant (chap.  iiL  15),  and  calls  it  "  coming  "  (diape.  t.  16; 
iii.  4, 12).  (•)  1  Peter  calls  our  Lord  simply  "Christ" 
or  ''Jesus  Christ;'*  2  Peter  always  adds  "Saviour" 

Sfive  times;  and  the  word  does  not  occur  once  in 
PeterJ,  or  '*  Lord,"  or  both.  (0  1  Peter  insists  on 
faith;  2  Peter  on  hnotoledge.  (i?)  The  Greek  of  1  Peter 
is  smooth,  with  easily-moving  sentences,  simply  con- 
nected ;  that  of  2  Peter  is  rough,  with  heavily-moving 
sentences,  of  which  the  construction  is  often  harsh  an<£ 
when  prolonged,  broken. 

To  these  and  similar  arguments  it  may  be  replied 
that  considerable  differences  between  the  two  Epistles 
are  admitted,  but  they  may  easily  be  exaggerated. 
Of  the  above,  some  are  not  s^ctly  true ;  in  (Articular, 
(a)  and  (c) ,  others  tell  rather  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  2  Peter.  Why  should  a  second  letter,  written 
soon  after  the  first,  on  a  very  different  subject,  repeat 
the  topics  of  the  first,  or  even  use  much  of  its  phrase- 
ology r  Encouragement  under  persecution  and  denun- 
ciation of  corrupt  doctrine  and  conduct  require  very 
different  language.  Great  similarity  of  expression 
under  such  very  different  circumstances  would  have 
looked  like  the  careful  imitation  of  a  forger.  Jerome's 
suggestion,  that  St.  Peter  used  different  "  interpreters" 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  put  his  thoughts  into  Greek,  is  a 
possible  solution  of  many  differences;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  St.  Peter,  though  ori^nally  an  illiterate 
fisherman,  was  still,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  active  life, 
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anable  to  write  the  Greek  of  either  Epistle ;  and  both 
of  them  show  traces  of  a  writer  not  perf  ectihr  at  home 
in  the  language.  King's  theory,  tlwt  2  Feter  is  a 
translation  from  an  Aramaic  original,  is  another  pos- 
sible solution.  But  neither  theory  is  needed.  Both 
Epistles  are  too  short  to  supply  satisfactory  materials 
for  an  argument  of  this  kind;  and  neither  of  them 
exhibit  any  such  marked  characteristics  as  those  found 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  Paul  or  St.  John. 
An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  any  subject  by  Carlyle  or 
Victor  Hugo  would  probably  be  assigned  to  the  right 
author  at  once;  but  most  writers,  even  if  known  by 
many  books,  have  no  such  marked  style  as  would  betray 
them  in  a  few  pages  on  a  soecial  subject :  and  here  we 
are  arguing  as  to  the  autnorship  of  a  tract  of  four 
pages  from  a  tract  of  six  pages  on  a  different  subject. 
In  such  a  case,  similarities,  which  cannot  easily  be  the 
result  of  imitation,  are  stronger  evidence  of  identity  of 
authorship  than  dissimilarities  are  of  non-identity. 
Difference  of  mood,  of  subject,  of  surroundii^,  would 
probably  account  for  all  the  dissimilarities,  did  we  but 
know  all  the  facts.  The  First  Epistle  would  seem  to 
have  been  written  with  much  thought  and  care,  as  by 
one  who  felt  a  delicacy  about  intruding  himself  upon 
communities  which  St.  Paul  had  almost  made  his  own. 
Hence  the  earnest,  gentle  dignity  of  the  Epistle,  which 
makes  one  think  how  age  must  have  tamed  the  spirit 
of  the  impetuous  Aposfle.  But  in  the  Second  Letter, 
written  probably  under  pressure,  we  see  that  the  old 
yehemence  is  still  there.  There  is  a  slight  indication 
of  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  goes  at  once  to  the  point 
(chap.  i.  3 — 5);  as  he  nears  the  evil  which  has  so 
excited  his  fear  and  indignation,  the  construction  be- 
comes broken  (chap.  i.  17) ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  full 
torrent  of  his  invectiye,  feeling  seems  almost  to  choke 
his  utterance.  Hence  the  rugged  Greek,  from  which 
at  times  we  can  scarcely  extricate  the  construction; 
hence,  too,  the  repetitions,  which  some  haye  thought  a 
sign  of  inferiority.  They  are  the  natural  results  of 
emotion  struggling  to  express  itself  in  a  language  with 
which  it  is  not  perfectly  familiar.  Similar  narsh  con- 
structions and  tautological  repetitions  may  be  found  in 
some  of  St.  Peter's  speeches  as  recorded  in  the  Acts 
(chaps,  i.  21,  22;  iii.  13—16,  26;  iy.  9;  x.  36--40). 

Against  ihe  admitted  differences  may  be  set  some 
yery  real  coincidences,  both  in  thought  and  language, 
between  the  two  Epistles.  These  a&o  may  be  exagge- 
rated and  their  force  oyer-estimated ;  but  when  soberly 
treated  they  are  a  yaluable  contribution  to  the  eyidence. 
Obyious  similarities  of  language  are  of  no  great  moment 
(see  Notes  on  chaps,  i.  14, 16 ;  ii  7) ;  for  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Letter  knew  the 
iirst.  But  subtle  coincidences  of  thought,  lying  almost 
be3rond  the  reach  of  the  conscious  imitator,  are  worth 
considering.  (See  on  chaps,  i.  3,  5,  7;  ii.  18, 19.)  The 
traces  of  St.  Paul's  phraseology,  which  haye  been  urged 
against  the  originality  of  2  Peter,  may,  from  this  point 
of  view,  be  counted  in  its  favour,  for  such  traces  are 
very  strong  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  aTgoments,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  Letters  do  not  give  much  support 
to  those  who  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  Second 
Epistle.  A  patient  consideration  of  the  facts  may  lead 
some  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  brevity  of 
both  Letters  and  the  different  purpose  of  each,  the 
amount  of  agreement,  both  on  and  below  the  surface, 
throws  the  balance  in  favour  of  both  being  the  product 
of  one  mind.  The  assertion  that  had  the  Second 
Epistle  not  claimed  to  be  by  St.  Peter  no  one  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  assigning  it  to  him,  is  easily  made 
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and  not  easily  refuted;  but  study  of  the  phenomena, 
will  lead  to  its  being  doubted. 

(e)  Internal  Evidence :  The  CorUenta  of  the  Epistle 
considered  in  themetlves. — It  is  in  this  section  A  tho 
argument  that  far  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
authenticity  occur.  The  following  have  been  urged : — 
(a)  It  is  unlike  the  simple,  practi^  spirit  of  St.  Peter 
to  enlarge  upon  the  maimer  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
destructionof  the  world  (chap.  iii.  5 — 7,10—12).  (/3)  It 
is  unlike  an  Aoostle  to  appeal  to  **  the  commandment 
of  your  Apostles  "  (chap.  iii.  2).  (7)  The  interchange 
of  future  and  present  tenses  (chaps,  ii.  1,  2,  3, 10, 12, 
13;  iii.  3,  5)  looks  like  a  later  writer  tiyinsf  to  writo 
like  a  prophet  in  an  earlier  age,  and  at  times  forgetting^ 
his  assumed  position.  (8)  Ideas  belonging  to  an  age 
later  than  that  of  the  Apostles  are  intrcxlu^.  Of  tms 
there  are  four  marked  instances — (1)  The  expression 
"  the  holy  mount "  (chap.  i.  18)  betrays  an  age  which 
professes  to  know  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place 
(of  which  the  Gospels  tell  us  nothing),  and  which  has  a 
taste  for  miracles.  (2)  No  such  argument  as  that 
urged  by  the  scoffers  (chap.  iii.  4)  would  be  possible  in. 
St.  Peter's  lifetime ;  it  implies  that  at  least  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  has  died  out.  (3)  2  Peter  is 
addressed  (chap.  i.  1)  to  all  Grentile  Christians,  and  ai 
the  same  time  (chap.  iii.  1)  to  the  same  readers  as  those 
of  1  Peter,  which  is  addressed  (chap.  i.  1)  to  pariicular 
churches,  i,e,,  the  post- Apostolic  idea  that  the  letters 
of  Apostles  are  the  common  property  of  all  Christians- 
is  implied.  (4)  St.  Paul's  writings  are  spoken  of  as- 
equivalent  to  Scripture  (chap.  iii.  16). 

Let  us  take  these  objections  in  order,  (a)  That  St. 
Peter  should  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  the  creation 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  not  more  strange 
than  that  he  should  enlarge  upon  "the  spirits  in 
prison"  (1  Pet  iii.  19,  20;  iv.  6).  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  such  mysterious  subjects  had  an  attraction 
for  him  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  At  least  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  this,  seeing  that  there  are  some  facts  to 
support  us,  than  to  settle  precariously  what  *'  the 
simple,  practical  spirit  of  St.  JPeter  "  would  or  would 
not  be  likely  to  enlarge  upon.  (B)  Let  us  g^ant  that 
an  Apostle  is  often  content  with  insisting  on  his  own 
authority :  this  is  no  proof  that  he  would  never  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  another  Apostle.  In  2  Peter  the 
writer  has  more  than  once  stated  his  personal  claim  to 
be  heard  (chap.  i.  1, 18),  and  is  then  willing  to  sink  his 
own  authority  in  that  of  the  Apostolic  body,  nay,  is 
anxious  to  do  so ;  for,  as  in  the  first  Epistle,  he  still 
feels  a  delicacy  about  addressing  cong^gations  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  belonged  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  he  not  omj  appeab  to  tnat  Apostle's 
commandment,  but  points  out  tnat  his  commandment 
is  at  the  same  time  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Eph.  iii. 
5  St.  Paul  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
others ;  and  it  may  warn  us  to  be  cautious  in  arguing 
as  to  what  an  Apostle  would  be  sure  to  do  in  certain 
cases  when  we  find  this  passage  used  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  Apostolic  origin  of  such  an  Epistle  as  that  to  the 
Ephesians.  (7)  This  plausible  argument  will  not  bear 
close  inspection.  The  evils  which  the  writer  foretells 
are  already  present  in  the  germ.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
phetic present  as  equivalent  to  a  future  is  very  common 
in  prophecies ;  the  future  is  so  confidently  realised  that 
it  is  spoken  of  as  present.  In  similar  prophecies  in  the 
New  Testament  there  is  a  similar  mixture  of  future  and 
present  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  7 ;  2  TXm.  iii.  1,  2,  8).  (5)  Wo 
come  now  to  the  most  weighty  group  ot  objections. 
(1)  The  expression  "the  holj  mount"  does  not  imply 
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that  the  mount  is  known ;  and  the  theory  that  it  does 
13  reduced  to  an  absurdity  when  it  is  further  urged 
that  "  the  holy  mount,"  as  applied  to  a  known  spot, 
must  mean  Mount  Zion.  Would  any  sane  Christian, 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  century,  represent 
the  Transfiguration  as  taking  place  on  Mount  Zion  P 
"  The  mount "  simply  means  the  one  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  in  connexion  with  this  event.  Nor  does  the 
.  epithet  "  holy "  indicate  a  miracle-loving  age.  Any 
Jew  would  naturally  use  it  of  a  spot  where  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  been  revealed  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15). 
(2)  The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  so  great  as  at 
first  sight  appears.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Borne  (A.D.  95 — 100)  the  same  scoffing  argument  is 
quoted  as  condemned  by  "  Scripture  "  (chap,  xxiii.). 
The  "  Scripture  "  is  probably  not  2  Peter.  But  we  here 
have  proof  that  this  scoffing  objection  was  old  enough 
to  have  been  toritten  against  before  A.D.  95.  The  kin- 
dred error  of  HymensBus  and  Philetus  was  in  existence 
in  St.  Paul's  lifetime.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  certain 
that  ''since  the  fathers  fell  asleep"  refers  to  Chris- 
tians at  all  (See  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  4.)  The  ar^ment 
may  be  apiece  of  Sadducism,  which  had  found  its  way 
into  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  tone  of  it  is  not  unlike 
that  in  Mark  xii.  23.  (3)  The  premises  here  are  too 
Tague  for  so  definite  a  conclusion.  To  state  the  pre- 
mises fairly  we  must  say  2  Peter  is  addressed  in  the 
niain  to  all  Gentile  Christians,  and  also  in  the  main  to 
the  same  readers  as  1  Peter,  which  is  addressed  mainly 
to  five  or  six  different  churches.  From  such  indefinite 
<data  no  very  clean-cut  and  decided  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
idea  that  the  letters  of  Apostles  are  the  common 
propertv  of  Christians  was  not  in  existence  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  The  phenomena  of  the  text  of  the  last 
two  chapters  of  Eomans  (see  Notes  there)  tend  to  show 
that  this  idea  was  beginning  to  arise  some  years  before 
the  traditional  date  of  St.  Peter's  death.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  would  lead  us  in  the  same  direction. 
So  that  it  is  doubtful  (a)  whether  the  idea  is  imjdlied  in 
2  Peter;  (6)  whether  it  was  not  in  existence  in  St.  Peter's 
lifetime.  (4)  No  objection,  probably,  has  had  more 
•effect  than  this.  "  Tne  other  Scriptures,"  it  is  urged, 
may  mean  either  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament 
writings ;  in  either  case,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
vmter  later  than  the  Apostolic  age.  If  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  are  meant,  it  is  incredible  that  St.  Peter 
would  place  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  side  by  side  with 
them  as  "Scripture."  If  New  Testament  Scriptures 
are  meant,  this  indicates  a  date  at  which  certain 
Christian  writings  had  begun  to  be  considered  equal  in 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  date  is  lat-er 
than  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  Notes  (chap.  iii.  16) 
it  is  shown  that  probably  not  Old  Testament,  but 
Christian,  writings  are  meant;  not  any  definite  coU 
lection  of  writings,  but  certain  well-known  documents 
other  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  just  mentioned. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Greek  words  for  "  other  " 
.are  sometimes  used  loosely,  and  rather  illogically,  with- 
out the  two  individuals,  or  two  classes,  being  exactly 
alike  (comp.  Luke  x.  1 ;  xxiii  32 ;  John  xiv.  16) ;  so  that 
we  cannot  DO  sure  that  the  writer  means  to  place  these 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  precisely  the  same  level  with 
"  the  other  Scriptures."  And  that  "  Scripture  "  was 
used  in  the  first  century  as  rather  a  comprehensive 
term  is  shown  by  the  passage  from  Clement  of  Home 
alluded  to  above,  where  he  quotes  (chap,  xxiii.)  as 
**  Scripture  "  a  passage  not  found  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testaments,  i^ain,  the  high  authority  claimed 
iby  Apostles  for  their  own  words  makes  this  passage. 


although  unique  in  the  New  Testament,  quite  intel- 
ligible. (Comp.  Acts  XV.  28;  1  Cor.  v.  3»  4;  1  Thess. 
ii.  13.)  Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  is  1  Pet.  i.  12,  where 
evangelists  are  placed  on  the  same  level  with  ^le  Old 
Testunent  prophets,  a  very  remarkable  coinddenoe 
between  the  two  Epistles.  One  more  oonsideratiae 
must  be  urged.    The  date  of  St.  Peter's  death  is  not 

<  certain,  and    the  traditional  date  may  be  too   early. 

I  Several  of  the  objections  just  considered  would  be  still 

I  further  weakened  if  St.  Peter's  death  took  plaee  not  in 
the  third,  but  in  the  fourth  (quarter  of  the  oentnrj. 

I       But  brides  answering  objections,  we  may  observe — 

I  (1)  that  the  writer  professes  to  be  Simon  Peter  (chap, 
i.  1),  one  whose  death  Christ  foretold  (chap.  i.   14),  a 

I  witness  of  the  Transfiguration  (diap.  i.  1&— 18),  and 
the  writer  of  the  First  Epistle  (chap.  iii.  1) ;  (2)  that 
he  speaks  with  authority  (chap.  i.  12,  13, 15, 16),  jet  is 
not  afraid  to  admit  the  high  authority  of  prophecy 
(chap.  i.  19) ;  (3)  that  there  is  some  trace  of  the  con- 
ciliatory position  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  conTerls 

,  which  St.  Peter  occupied  between  the  rigour   of  St. 

I  James  and  the  liberty  of  St.  Paul  (chaps,  i  1, 2 ;  iii.  15); 
(4)  that  the  expression  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul,''  so 
nnHke  the  way  in  which  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatiiu^ 
Polycarp,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  St. 
Paul  (see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  15),  is  a  strong  mark  of  an 
Apostolic  author — a  writer  of  the  second  century  would 
scarcely  find  his  way  back  to  this;  (5)  that  some 
strikingcoincidenoes  between  thoughts  and  expressions 
in  this  Epistle  and  passages  in  St.  Peter's  speeches  as 
reported  in  the  Acts  exist,  and  will  be  pointed  oat  in 
the  Notes.    (See  Notes  on  chaps.  LI;  ih.  12.) 

On  the  other  hand,  no  wei^t  can  be  allowed  to  the 
arg^ument  that  "  all  motive  for  forgery  is  absent.*'  It 
is  quite  true  that  "  this  Epistle  does  not  support  any 
hierarchical  pretensions  nor  bear  upon  any  of  tfaie 
controversies  of  a  later  a^e."  But  a  mo^ve  quite 
sufficient  can  be  found,  viz.,  to  put  down  with  the 
authority  of  an  Apostle  an  alarming  corruption,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct.  This  motive  might  have 
induced  excellent  men  in  the  primitive  Church  to  write 
in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  would  not  have  condemned  them.  Such 
personations,  purely  in  the  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue,  are  neither  impossible  nor  unknown;  and  the 
very  words  "  forgery"  and  "impostor,"  in  reference  to 
sucn  acts  and  agents  in  primitive  times,  are  fallacious. 
We  must  beware  of  transferring  our  own  ideas  of 
literary  morality  to  an  age  in  wmch  they  were  abso- 
lutely non-existent. 

(d)  Internal  Evidence :  The  Contents  i^  the  ^isUe 
in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude, — This  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  Jude.  The  conclusion 
there  arrived  at  is  that  the  priority  of  neither  Epistle 
can  be  proved,  but  that  the  balance  inclines  decidedly 
towards  the  priority  of  2  Peter.  If  the  priority  of  Jude 
should  ever  be  demonstrated,  then  we  nave  still  more 
reason  for  placing  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  death  later 
than  A.D.  67  or  68,  unless  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter  is 
admitted  to  be  more  than  doubtful. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  this  long  discussion 
leads  us  is  this — the  objections  to  the  Epistle  are  such 
that,  had  the  duty  of  fixing  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  fallen  on  us,  we  should  scarcely  have 
ventured,  on  the  existing  evidence,  to  indude  the 
Epistle;  they  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  fourth  century,  which  had 
evidence  that  we  have  not.  If  modern  criticism  be  the 
court  of  appeal  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  fourth 
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«entiu^  is  referred,  as  it  lias  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
reversimg  that  judgment  it  can  only  confirm  it.  Ad- 
ditional evidence  may  yet  be  forthcoming.  A  Hebrew 
or  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Enoch  might  settle  the 
relation  between  2  Peter  and  Jude  beyond  dispute ;  and 
this  would  clear  the  way  not  a  little.  Meanwhile,  we 
accept  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  as,  to  say  the 
very  least,  quite  the  best  working  riypoihesis. 

n.  The  Plaoe  and  Time.— The  suggestions  as  to 
the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written  are  mere  con- 
jectures ;  we  have  no  evidence  of  anv  value.  As  to  the 
date,  any  time  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
may  be  rig^t;  probably  not  long  before  the  Apostle's 
martyrdom.  The  fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  not  mentioned  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  had 
not  taken  place  when  the  letter  was  written.  If  it  be 
said  that  a  writer  personating  St.  Peter  would  have 
avoided  so  obvious  a  blunder,  we  may  reply  (1)  that 
these  are  just  the  pitfalis  into  which  literary  personators 
in  an  eany  age  fall ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
would  have  b^n  a  blunder— St.  Peter  may  have  been 
living  AJ>.  70;  (3)  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  letter  so  well,  as 
an  argument  (more  strong  than  the  Transfiguration)  for 
Christ's  return  to  judgment,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
on  tins  subject,  and  as  a  signal  instance  of  divine 
vengeance,  that  no  explanation  of  its  omission  is  so 
■satisfactory  as  that  it  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

in.  Object  and  Contents.— The  object  of  the 
l^istle  is  twofold :  (1)  waniing  against  the  seductions 
of  false  doctrine  and  the  licentiousness  akin  to  it ;  (2) 
exhortation  to  increase  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  basis  for  both  is  the 
same — the  certainty  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment. 
With  true  tact,  the  writer  b^^  and  ends  with 
exhortation  uid  encouragement;  the  warning  and 
denunciation  lie  in  between,  and  strongly  as  the  latter 
are  worded,  terrible  as  are  the  metaphors  and  illustra- 
tions employed,  even  here  the  gentleness  and  tenderness 
of  one  who  knew  from  experience  what  tenderness  could 
do  for  those  who  had  gone  the  length  of  "  denying  even 
the  Master  that  bought  them  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  xxii. 
61)  continually  come  to  the  surface,  and  break  the 
flood  of  vehement  denunciation  (chaps,  ii.  5, 7 — 9 ;  iii  1, 2). 

The  plan  of  the  contents  is  easily  recognised,  and  the 
transitions  from  one  division  to  another  are  so  natural, 
that  (as  remarked  at  the  outset)  it  is  impossible  to 
strike  out  any  portion  as  spurious  and  retain  the  rest. 

I.— Introductory. 

Address  and  greeting  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 
n. — ^Hortatory  and  Argumentative. 

(1)  Exhortation  to  increase  in  spiritual  graces, 

in  order  to  gain  eternal  life  at  Christ's 
coming  (chap,  i  3—11). 

(2)  Transition  to  the  i^gumentative  part;  the 

furpose  of  this  ^istle  stated  (chap.  i. 
^-15). 

(3)  Basis  of  the  exhortation — the  certainty  of 

Christ's  coming,  which  is  proved : 
(a)  By  the  Transfiguration,  which  was  an  anti- 
cipation of  it  (chap.  i.  1^—18). 
(6)  By  the  utterances  of  prophets,  who  have 
predicted  it  (chap.  L  19—21). 
HI— Warning. 

(1)  First  Prediction ;  false  teachers  gijjl  have 
great  success  and  certain  r^j    /^hup.  ii. 


(2)  Transition  to   the  second  prediction;  the 

purpose  of  both  Epistles   stated   (chap, 
ui.  1, 2). 

(3)  Second    Prediction :    scoffers    shall    throw 

doubt  on  Christ's  return  (chap.  iii.  3, 4) ; 
their  argument  refuted  (chap.  iii.  5 — 9). 

(4)  Basis    of    the    warning — the    certainty    of 

Christ's  coming  (chap,  iii  10). 
IV.— Hortatory. 

(1)  Concluding  exhortations  (chap.  iii.  11 — 18) ; 

(2)  Doxology  (chap.  iii.  18). 

lY.  The  False  Teachers  and  the  Soofi[brs.— 

I  We  are  probably  to  regard  these  as  in  the  main  iden- 
I  tical ;  but  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  language  in  which 
I  they  are  described,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular 
heresy  is  indicated.  As  in  many  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  the  picture  is  painted  in  strong,  lurid 
colours ;  but  the  outlines  are  not  sufficiently  defined 
to  enable  us  to  specify  any  distinctive  characteristics. 
The  spirit  of  heresy,  capable  of  developing  into 
endless  varieties,  rather  than  any  one  of  tiie  va- 
rieties themselves,  is  placed  before  us.  Cavilling, 
pride,  irreverence,  impatience  of  restraints,  impatience 
of  masteries — these  form  the  corrupt  atmosphere 
in  which  heresies  are  generated,  and  these  are  just 
the  qualities  that  are  ^spicted  here.  The  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  description  has  been  pointed  out  by  critics 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  authenticity.  It  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  for  this 
Epistle.  A  writer  of  the  second  centui'y,  with  the  full- 
blown Gnosticism  of  Basilides,  Carpocrates,  Yalentinus, 
and  Mansion  around  him,  could  scarcely  have  divested 
himself  of  his  experience,  and  given  us,  not  the  details 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but  the  germs  that  had 
developed  into  these  after  a  growth  of  half  a  oenturr. 
Historic  divination,  by  means  of  which  the  essentials 
of  an  earlier  age  are  discovered  and  separated  from 
what  is  merelv  accidental — ^historic  imagination,  by 
means  of  which  these  essentials  are  put  together  in  a 
life-like  picture — are  powers  of  modem  growth.  The 
divination  of  the  second  century  was  exercised  on  the 
future,  not  on  the  past;  its  imagination  on  the  x>ossi- 
bilities  of  the  unseen  world,  not  on  the  realities  of  the 
world  of  sense.  The  disagreement  of  critics  as  to  the 
time  in  the  second  centurv  at  which  the  letter  was  pro- 
bably written  makes  us  all  the  more  disposed  to  doubt 
wheUier  the  second  century  is  ris^t  at  alL  Bleek 
sug^^ests  A.D.  100—150;  Mayerhoff,  eire.  ▲.D.  150; 
Davidson,  cvrc,  170;  Schwegler  and  Sender,  A.D. 
190—200. 

The  view  here  taken  of  the  false  teachers  and  scoffers, 
that  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  Antinomian  heretics 
of  the  second  century,  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There  we  find  indications  of  these 
evils  at  a  slightly  earlier  stage.  We  see  him  contend- 
ing against  corrupt  practices,  which  were  on  their  road 
to  being  established,  inasmuch  as  some  tried  to  justify 
them  on  principles  which  were  a  caricature  of  his  own 
teaching.  His  Christian  liberty  is  stretched  to  cover 
the  detestable  maxim,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  ^ood  may 
come,"  participation  in  idolatrous  feasts,  incestuous 
manw^,  intemperance  at  love-feasts,  &c.  (Bom.  iii. 
8;  1  Cor.,  passim),  A  self  satisfied  knowledge  is 
intruding  itself  (1  Cor.  viii.  1 — 4).  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  being  denied  (1  Cor.  xv.  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18). 
In  2  Peter  the  corrupt  practices  and  the  corrupt  prin- 
ciples are  more  definitely  combined.  St.  Peter  pre- 
dicts that  stiU  greater  abominations  than  those  agamst 
which  St.  Pawl  wrote  will  not  only  be  justifieSC  but 
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taught  npon  principle.  Croing  beyond  those  who  denied 
the  resnrreotion,  men  will  mock  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  the  false  teachers  of 
2  Peter  are  just  a  step  nearer  to  the  systematised  Anti- 
nomianism  of  the  second  century  than  the  evil-doers 
denounced  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Jude  shows  us  in  active 
operation  the  mischief  of  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
had  seen  the  b^inning  and  foretold  the  development. 
Tertullian,  IrensBus,  and  EQppolytus  tell  us  to  what 
hideous  proportions  and  fantastic  variety  the  develop- 
ment eventually  progressed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  framers  of  our  Authorised 
version,  while  on  the  whole  making  an  enormous 
advance  on  previous  English  versions,  sometimes  went 
back.  In  some  instances  the  changes  they  made  in  the 
translations  on  which  they  worked  were  the  reverse  of 
improvements.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  more  full  of  cases  of  this  kind  than  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  a  laree  number  of  such  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  eanier  versions  which  are 
superior  to  the  Authorised  version  are  Wiclif 's  and  the 
Bhemish;  and  not  unfrequently  that  the  version  which 
has  led  our  translators  as^ay  is  the  Genevan.  None  of 
these  three  versions  were  among  those  which  the  trans- 
lators were  instructed  to  use ;  and  of  Wiclif  s  they  pro- 
bably made  very  little  use ;  of  the  other  two  they  made 
a  great  deal  of  use.  Wiclif 's  version  and  the  Bhemish 
were  made  from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  not  from  the  Greek : 
so  that  we  have  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  startling 
fact,  that  versions  made  from  a  Liatin  translation  are 


often  superior  to  the  best  version  made  from  the  Greek. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  The  Yulgate  is  a  good 
Latin  translation  of  excellent  Greek  ieJis ;  our  version 
is  a  good  English  translation  of  very  defective  Greek 
texts.  "  The  errors  in  the  text  of  our  English  Testa- 
ment inherited  from  them  are  considerably  more 
important  than  the  existing  errors  of  translation" 
(Westcott).  The  late  Dr.  Bouth,  when  asked  what 
commentarv  he  considered  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best, 
is  said  to  have  answered  "  The  Vulgate."    The  facts 

J'nst  noticed  are  a  striking  illustration  of  his  meaning, 
n  the  Notes  the  renderings  of  previous  versions  wul 
often  be  given,  where  our  translators  seem  to  ha?e 
adopted  an  inferior  rendering. 

[In  writing  the  Introduction  and  Notes  for  this 
Epistle,  use  has  been  made  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Alford,  Bengel,  Bruckner's  edition  of  De  Wette,  Ho!- 
maun,  Huther,  Beuss,  Schott,and  Wordsworth,  together 
with  the  Introductions  of  Bleek  and  Davidson,  and  the 
articles  in  Smith  and  Herzog.  A  much  better  use 
might  have  been  made  of  them  had  time  permitted. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  the  editor  and  the  reader  to 
say,  that  the  commentator  on  2  Peter  and  Jude 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  at  very  short  notice, 
and  to  complete  it  within  a  very  short  time.  If  he 
is  found  to  have  undertaken  a  task  beyond  lus 
strength,  he  must  plead  in  excuse  the  attraction 
which  the  work  had  for  him,  and  the  wish  to  render 
help  to  a  far  abler  but  over- worked  contributor  to  this 
Commentary]. 
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CHAPTER  I.— (I)  Simon  Peter,  a 
Chap.  i.  1,  2.  servant  and  an  apostle 
Greeting.  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 


that  have  obtained  like  precions  faith 
with  us  through  the  righteousness  of 
Gk)d  and  our   Saviour    Jesus    Christ: 


(1)  Simon  Peter.— The  mamnid  reading  "  Sjmeon  ** 
is  to  be  preferred.  "  Simon  "  has  probabr^  been  sub- 
stituted  as  being  more  usual.  The  Geneva  fiible,  which 
our  transktors  unf ortunatelv  sometimes  follow  when  it  is 
misleadiTig,  has  "  Simeon.'  "  Svmeon,"  of  St.  Peter, 
occurs  elsewhere  only  Acts  xv.  14,  in  a  speech  of  the 
strongly  Jewish  St.  «fames.  As  beinff  the  more  Jewish 
form  01  the  name,  it  points  to  a  Jewish  Christian  as  the 
author ;  and  as  being  unusual,  it  shows  that  the  writer,  if 
not  the  Apostle,  is  no  slavish  imitator.  As  coming  from 
St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  it  is  natural 
enough.  The  oifferencee  between  this  opening  and 
that  of  1  Peter  are  instructive.  There,  as  approaching 
communities  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  St.  Paul, 
he  carefully  suppresses  everything  personal;  he  calls 
himself  merely  "  Peter,"  the  name  which  Christ  Him- 
self had  given  him  along  with  his  high  commission 
(Matt.  XVI.  18),  and  "  Aj^le,"  the  titto  which  stated 
his  commission.  Here,  as  coming  a  second  time  to 
those  who  now  know  him  better  (both  through  his 
former  Epistle  and  through  Silvanus),  he  adds  personal 
designations.  There,  as  if  not  venturing  to  depart 
greatly  from  his  own  peculiar  field,  he  addresses  him- 
self mainly  to  the  Jewi^  converts.  BEc  »,  with  more 
boldness,  the  natural  result  of  increased  familiarity,  he 
addresses  Gentile  converts  chiefly.  (See  Note  on  1  Pet. 
i.l.) 

A  servant  and  an  apostle.—De  Wette  suspects 
a  combination  of  1  Pet.  i.  1  with  Jude,  verse  1.  The 
coincidence  is  too  slight  to  argue  upon.  (See  Bom.  L  1 
and  Note  on  Jude,  verse  1.)  The  amount  of  similarity 
between  the  opening  verses  of  Jude  and  those  of  this 
Epistle  is  too  small  for  any  conclusions  as  to  the  de- 
pendence of  one  on  the  other.  Although  the  word  for 
'*  servant "  strictly  means  slave,  the  English  yersion  is 
quite  correct,    (^ee  on  Bom.  i.  1.) 

To  them  that  have  obtained.— The  Greek  word 
implies  that  they  have  not  won  it  or  earned  it  for 
themselves,  but  that  it  has  been  allotted  to  them. 
Comp.  Acts  i.  17,  where  the  same  word  (rare  in  the 
New  Testament)  occurs  in  a  speech  of  8L  Peter,  (See 
Note  on  "godliness,"  verse  3.)  Another  coincidence 
to  be  notio^  is  the  way  in  wldch  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts.  xi.  17)  when  charged  with 
having  visited  **  men  undrcumcised,"  and  man  (Acts 
XV.  8— -11)  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  botn  remark- 
able parallels  to  this. 

Like  precious  fsdth  with  U8.— Not  thi^^  ^  bad 


an  equal  amount  of  faith,  which  would 
sible;  nor  that  their  faith  gave  aU  ai 
salvation,  which  the  Greek  could  scarce]^  ^  ^^7h^^ 


^^^^^lybeiw^- 


that  all  believed  the  same  precions  mystoM  ^69l^^  ^p 
86  \  (0^^^' 


1  Pet.  i.  7.)  It  is  delicately  implied  that  "  we  as  well 
as  you  have  had  it  allotted  to  us ;  it  is  no  credit  to  us ; 
we  are  not  superior  to  you."  **  Us  '*  may  mean  either 
the  Apostles,  or  (more  probably)  the  first  Christians,  as 
distinct  from  those  converted  later,  i.e.,  Jewish  as  dis- 
tinct from  Gentile  Christians.  This  shows  that  Gentile 
converts  are  chiefly  addressed  in  this  Epistle,  as  Jewish 
in  the  First  Epbtle.  Gentiles  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  doubters  respecting  Christ's  return  to  judgment, 
than  Jews  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  prophecies  on 
the  subject.  Gentiles  also  would  be  more  nkely  than 
Jews  to  fall  into  the  excesses  denounced  in  the  second 
chapter,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cata- 
loj^e  of  heathen  vices  given  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  i. 
The  idea  that  Christians  are  the  antitype  of  the  chosen 
people  is  prominent  in  St.  Peter's  writings.  (Comp. 
chap.  ii.  1,  and  1  Pet.  L  10.)  Note  that  no  particular 
churches  are  mentioned.  The  Second  Epistle  is  more 
"genend "  or  " catholic '*  in  its  address  than  the  First. 
B^re  again  we  have  a  mark  of  independence.  A  writer 
personating  St.  Peter,  and  referring  to  the  former 
Letter  (chap.  iii.  1),  would  probably  have  taken  care  to 
make  the  address  of  the  second  letter  tally  exactly  with 
that  of  the  first. 

Through  the  righteousness.— Better,  in  the 
righteousness.  So  Wiclif  ,  Tyndale,  and  Bheims  version. 
"  Kighteousness  "  is  variously  explained.  Perhaps  the 
best  interpretation  is  "fairness,  justice."  He  has  no 
respect  of  persons,  and  hence  has  given  to  all  Christians, 
early  or  late,  Jew  or  Gentile,  a  "  uke  precious  faith." 

Of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.— Better, 
of  our  God  and  {our)  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  as 
in  Titus  ii.  13  (comp.  2  Thess.  i  12),  we  are  somewhat 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  have  one  or  two  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  mentioned.  Big^d  grammar  would  incline 
us  to  make  "  God"  and  ** Saviour"  both  apply  to  Christ. 
But  rigid  grammar  alone  is  not  always  the  safest  ^ide 
in  interpreting  Scripture.  The  yery  next  yerse,  mde- 
pendently  of  other  considerations,  seems  to  determine 
that  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  here  mentioned. 
The  mode  of  expression  which  causes  doubt  on  the 
subject,  perhaps  mdicates  the  writer's  perfect  belief  in 
the  oneness  of  the  Father  with  the  Son.  The  addition 
of  "Saviour"  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  yery 
frequent  in  this  Epistle  (verse  11,  chaps,  ii.  20;  iiL  18; 
comp.  chap.  iii.  2).  It  shows  how  complet^lj^  "  Jesus  " 
had  become  a  proper  name,  the  exact  signification  of 
which  vras  becoming  obscured.  "Saviour"  does  not 
occur  in  1  Pet.,  but  the  cognate  "salvation"  does 
(chaps,  i.  5,  9, 10 ;  iL  2).  Both  words  point  onwards 
to  safety  from  perdition  at  the  last.  (Comp.  St  Peter's 
speech,  Acts  y.  Z\.) 
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II.   PETEB,   I. 


The  Great  and  Precious  Promises 


<2)  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto 
you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  Jesus  our  Lord,  <^>  according  as  his 
Chap,  i  3—11.  divine  power  hath  given 
Exhortation  to  unto  US  all  things  that 
nuS^^aceef  ^"  pertain  unto  life  and  godli- 


10r,5y. 


ness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that 
hath  called  us  to  ^  glory  and  virtue: 
(^^  whereby  are  given  unto  ns  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises :  that  by 
these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  cor- 


(2)  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.— 
Identical  with  the  last  clause  of  1  Pet.  i.  2,  and  with 
no  other  gpreeting  in  any  Epistle.  What  follows  here 
is  peculiar  to  this  Epistfe,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
grace  and  knowledge.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  18.) 

Through  the  knowledge.— Better,  as  before,  in. 
The  preposition  indicates  the  8pher.e  or  element  in 
which  the  action  takes  place,  or  the  aspect  in  which  it 
is  contemplated.  Tyndale  and  the  Rhemish  version  have 
"  in."  "  Knowledge  "  is  not  quite  strong  enough.  In 
the  original  we  have  a  compound  word,  which  implies 
fuller,  riper,  more  minute  knowledge.  But  any  of  these 
expressions  would  be  a  little  too  strong,  as  the  simple 
word  is  a  little  too  weak.  The  same  compound  recurs 
verse  3.  It  is  rare  in  St.  Paul's  earlier  letters,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  later  ones.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  its  appearance  here,  agrees  well  with  the  more 
contemplative  aspect  in  which  the  (Jospel  began  gradu- 
ally to  DO  presented ;  a  change  which  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  traxisition  from  the  first  three  Gospels 
to  the  fourth.  The  word  is  introduced  here  with 
telling  emphasis;  "in  the  fuller  knowledge  of  God" 
anticipates  the  attack  that  is  coming  upon  the  g^- 
Icss  speculations  of  the  "  false  teachers  "  in  chap.  ii. 

And  of  Jesus  our  Lord.— DeHberatelj  added. 
These  false  teachers  "denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them"  (chap.  ii.  I),  and  promised  all  kinds  of  high- 
sounding  benefits  to  their  followers  (chap.  ii.  18).  The 
Apostle  assures  his  readers  that  only  in  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  Lord  can  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  to  them. 
The  combination  "Jesus  our  Lord"  is  unusual;  else- 
where only  Rom.  iv.  24.  Another  small  indication  of 
independence  (see  first  Note).  There  should  be  a  full- 
stop  at "  Lord;"  so  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva. 

(3—11)  Exhortation  to  progress  in  spiritual  graces  in 
order  to  win  eternal  life  at  Clhrist*s  coining.  God  has 
given  us  all  we  need  for  salvation ;  let  us  profit  by  it, 
and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 

(3)  According  aa.— Better,  seeing  that.  This  must 
not  be  made  to  depend  on  verse  2.  In  the  canonical 
Epistles  the  address  does  not  go  beyond  the  blessing. 
Galatians  is  the  only  exception ;  there  a  relative  clause 
is  added  to  the  blessing;  out  this  is  solemnly  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  doxology,  so  that  the  exception  is  one 
that  almost  proves  the  role.  In  Hebrews,  James, 
1  and  3  John,  there  is  no  opening  blessing;  the  remark 
holds  good  of  all  the  rest.  Yerses  3  and  4  are  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  direct  exhortations  contained  5 — 11. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  writer  goes  direct  to  his 
subject  is  characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  temper. 

His  divine  power.— The  pronoun  refers  to  "Jesus 
our  Lord."  The  adjective  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
in  these  two  verses  (3  and  4)  only ;  elsewhere  we  have 
the  genitive  case,  "  of  God,"  "  of  the  Lord,"  "  of  the 
Father,"  and  the  like. 

All  things  that  pertain  unto.— All  that  are 
necessarv  for  the  attainment  of.  He  does  not  give  life 
and  g^odliness  in  maturity,  but  supplies  us  with  the 
xnjaiu   of   winning  them   for  ourselves.     "All"  is 
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emphatic ;  nothing  that  is  requisite  is  grudged  us,  and 
notnine  is  our  own,  it  is  all  the  gift  of  God. 

Qooliness.— The  Greek  word  occurs  Acts  iiL  12, 
in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter,  and  four  times  in  this  Epistle; 
elsewnere  only  in  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  It 
belongs  to  the  phraseology  of  the  later  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  "  Godliness "  is  the  realisation  of 
God*s  abiding  presence,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
reverence  ana  trust :  " Thou  God  seest  me;"  "I  have 
set  God  always  before  me,  therefore  I  cannot  falL** 
It  is  introduced  here,  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  the 
godlessness  and  irreverence  of  the  false  teachers. 
(Comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  5.) 

Through  the  knowledge.— Through  learning  to 
know  God  as  One  who  has  called  us  to  salvatton. 
(Oomp.  verse  2.) 

To  glory  and  virtue.— Rather,  by  glory  and 
mriue;  or  perhaps,  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue, 
according  to  another  reaoing.  "  To"  cannot  be  correct, 
whichever  of  the  various  readings  is  the  right  one. 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Bheiins  have  "  by ; "  the  error 
comes  from  Geneva,  which  has  "unto."  "Glory" 
points  to  the  majesty  of  Qod,  **  virtue  "  to  His  activity. 
"Virtue"  as  applied  to  God  is  unusual,  but  occurs 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  (see  Note  there),  a  coincidence  to  be  noted. 
The  word  is  rendered  there  "  praises,"  but  "virtues"  is 
given  in  the  margin.  The  whole  verse  is  strikingly 
parallel  to  this  one,  though  very  differently  expresseo. 

(*)  Whereby.— By  God*s  "glory  and  virtue;"  not 
bv  "all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness," 
although  the  latter  is  possible,  and  is  preferred  by  some. 

Are  given  unto  us.— Better,  He  hath  given  unto  w, 
viz.,  He  who  called  us,  God.  Widif,"Hegaf;"Eheims, 
"He  hath  given." 

Promises.- The  Greek  word  occurs  here  and  in 
chap.  iii.  13  only.  It«  termination  indicates  the  things 
promised  rather  than  ike  act  •f  promising.  They  are 
"exceeding  great,"  or  rather  "  the  g^reatest,"  oecause  they 
contain  an  earnest  of  the  completion  and  perfection  ^ 
the  Christian  life ;  they  are  very  "precious,  because  this 
earnest  is  in  itself  something  real,  and  not  mere  empty 
words.  Not  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
meant,  that  Christ  should  come ;  but  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  should  come  again.  The  cer- 
tainty of  Christ's  return  to  reward  the  righteous  and 
punish  the  wicked  is  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  die 
Epistle. 

That  by  these.— "  These "  is  variously  referred 

(1)  to  "all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness," 

(2)  to  "  glory  and  virtue,"  (3)  to  "  promises."  The  last 
is  most  likely,  the  second  least  likely  to  be  ri^ht.  The 
hope  expressed  in  this  verse,  and  again  iii.  13,  is 
distinctly  parallel  to  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

Ye  might  be  partakers.— Better,&ecomejpar<aA;ers. 
Bheims,  "  be  made."  This  idea  of  close  relationship  to 
God  and  escape  from  corruption  is  found  in  I  Pei  i.  23. 
The  change  trom  the  first  person  ]^ural  to  the  second 
is  easy  enough  both  in  Greek  and  JBnglish :  by  it  what 
is  true  of  aU  Christians  is  applied  specially  to  those 
whom  the  writer  is  addressing.  We  have  a  similar 
change  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,4;  ii.  21,  24. 
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II.  PETER,  I. 


in  Spiritual  Graceg, 


Tuption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust.  <5>  And  beside  this,  giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and 
to  virtue  knowledge ;  ^^^  and  to  know- 


ledge temperance;  and  to  temperance 
patience;  and  to  patience  godliness; 
<^^  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ; 
and    to    brotherly    kindness     charity. 


Through  lust.— Bather  (as  in  verses  1, 2, 13 ;  chap, 
ii.  3)  in  lust.  It  is  in  Inst  that  the  cormption  has  its 
root.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  22.)  The  word  "  escaped '*  indi- 
cates that  '*  bondage  of  cormption  "  (Horn.  viii.  21)  from 
which  even  the  Christian  is  not  wholly  free,  so  long  as  he 
is  in  the  body ;  and  in  which  others  are  hopelessly  held. 
A  comparison  of  this  last  clause  with  chap.  iii.  13  will 
confirm  us  in  the  view  that  "  by  th^se  '*  refers  to  the 
"  promises."  We  see  there  what  the  things  promised 
4ire.  Instead  of  merely  "having  escaped  evil,  "we, 
according  to  His  promise,  look  for  **  better  things ;  for, 
from  "  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  in  lust "  we 
turn  to  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  There  should  be  no  fuU-stop  at  the 
eud  of  this  verse;  the  sentence  continues  unbroken 
from  the  beginning  of  verse  3  to  the  end  of  verse  7. 

(5)  And  Doside  this.— Rather,  and  for  this  very 
reason.  The  Authorised  version  is  quite  indefensible, 
and  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  obscures  a 
parallel  between  this  and  1  Peter.  There  also  we  are 
•exhorted  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  God's  (1  Pet.  i.  15 ; 
ii.  1,  5).  [In  the  Notes  on  verses  5 — 8  use  has  been 
made  of  addresses  On  some  Traits  in  the  Christian 
Character,    Camb.  1876.] 

Giving  all  diligence.— Literally,  bringing  in  all 
diligence  to  the  side  of  God's  gifts  and  promises ;  making 
your  contribution  in  answer  to  His.  He  has  made  aU 
things  possible  for  you;  but  they  are  not  yet  done, 
and  you  must  labour  diligently  to  realise  the  glorious 
possibilities  opened  out  to  you. 

Add  to  your  faith  virtue.— Bather,  in  your  faith 
f ripply  virtue.  The  error  comes  from  Geneva ;  all  other 
English  versions  are  right.  The  interesting  word  in- 
adequately translated  "  add  "  occurs  again  in  verse  11, 
and  elsewhere  only  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  ii. 
19.  Everywhere  but  here  it  is  translated  "minister." 
Sufficient  explanation  of  the  word  ¥rill  be  found  in 
Notes  on  2  Cor.  ix.  10  and  Gal.  iii.  5.  The  notion  of 
rendering  a  service  that  is  expected  of  one  in  virtue  of 
one's  position  fits  in  admirably  here.  Grod  gives ;  His 
blessings  and  promises  come  from  His  free  undeserved 
bountv;  man  renders,  stipplies,  furnishes,  that  which, 
considering  the  benefits  which  he  has  received,  is  fairly 
required  of  him.  Note  that  we  are  not  told  to  supply 
faith ;  that  comes  from  God  (Eph.  ii.  8),  and  the  Apostle 
assumes  that  his  readers  possess  it.  '*  Virtue  "  is  that 
which  is  recognised  by  all  men  as  excellent ;  the  excel- 
lence of  man  as  man.  Heathen  moralists  had  drawn  a 
noble  picture  of  what  man  ought  to  be ;  the  gospel  gave 
the  command  to  realise  a  yet  nobler  ideal,  and  also  gave 
the  power  by  which  it  could  be  realised. 

And  to  virtue  knowledge.— As  before,  and  in 
your  virtue  {supply']  knowledae — i.e.,  in  the  virtue 
which  each  of  you  possesses.  Virtue  for  each  individual 
is  the  excellence  corresponding  to  the  talents  committed 
to  him.  The  word  for  "knowledge"  here  is  not  the 
compound  used  in  verses  2  and  3,  but  the  simple  sub- 
stantive. It  means,  therefore,  knowledge  that  still 
admits  of  growth,  not  yet  ripe  or  complete.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  word  for  absolute  knowledge, 
episteme,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  6y 
"knowledge"  here  is  probably  meant  spiritual  dis- 
cernment as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  all 
things;  the  right  object,  the  right  way,  the  right  time. 
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(0)  And  to  knowledge  temperance;  and  to 
temperance  patience;  and  to  patience  god- 
liness. —  And  in  your  knowledge  [supphf]  self- 
control,  and  in  your  self-control,  patience,  and  in 
your  patience,  godliness.  In  other  words,  your  dis- 
cerning between  good  and  evil  must  lead  to  avoid- 
ing the  evil  and  choosing  the  good — i.e,,  to  the 
control  of  vour  own  lawless  propoiisities ;  and  in 
restraining  these  you  must  endure  difficulties  patiently; 
and  your  patience  must  not  be  the  stolid  defiance  of  the 
savage,  or  the  self-reliant  and  self-satisfied  endurance 
of  the  Stoic,  but  a  humble  and  loving  trust  in  God. 
Virtue  and  knowledge  are  energetic  and  progressive; 
they  are  exercised  in  developing  the  powers  implanted 
in  us.  Self-control  and  patience  are  restrictive  and 
disciplinary ;  they  are  exercised  in  checking  and  regu- 
lating the  confficting  claims  of  many  co-existing  powers, 
so  as  to  reduce  all  to  harmony.  "Aiere  is  special  point 
in  "self-control"  being  placed  as  the  consequence  of 
'<  knowledge."  The  false  teachers  would  insist  that 
knowledge  led  to  liberty,  which  with  them  meant 
emancipation  from  all  control  whatever.  Self-mastery 
is  to  the  world  at  large  the  opposite  of  liberty ;  to  the 
Christian  it  is  another  name  for  it — that  service  which 
is  perfect  freedom.  Patience  to  the  world  is  to  accept 
loss  and  suffering;  to  the  Christian  it  is  to  win  the 
best  of  prizes — ^**in  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your 
souls." 

(7)  And  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ;  and 
to  brotherly  kindness  dhBxitj.—And  in  your 
godliness  [supply]  love  of  the  brethren,  and  in  you/r 
le  bretnre 


love  of  the  brethren,  charity.  In  other  words,  your 
godliness  must  not  be  selfish  and  solitary,  but  social 
and  Christian ;  for  he  who  loveth  God  must  love  his 
brother  also  (1  John  iv.  20,  21).  And  though  "  charitr 
begins  at  home"  with  "  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith,"  it  must  not  end  there,  but  reach  out  to  all 
men,  whether  Christians  or  not.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  iii  12; 
Gal.  vi.  10.)  The  translation  "  brotheriy  kindness  "  is  a 
little  to  be  regretted ;  it  obscures  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  very  same  wora  is 
used  in  1  Pei  i.  22.  **Love  of  the  brethren"  means 
love  of  Christians  as  such,  as  members  of  the  same 
great  family,  as  God's  adopted  children.  "Charity" 
means  love  of  men  as  such,  as  creatures  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  as  souls  for  which  Christ  died.  The 
word  for  "  charity  "  is  emphatically  Christian  love ;  not 
mere  natural  benevolence. 

Each  in  this  noble  chain  of  virtues  prepares  the  way 
for  the  next,  and  is  8up})lemented  ana  perfected  by  it 
It  begins  with  faith,  and  it  ends  (like  St.  Paul's  list  of 
virtues,  Col.  iii.  12-— 14)  with  charity.  But  we  must 
not  insist  too  stronglv  upon  the  oraer  in  the  series, 
as  being  either  logicallv  or  chronolo^cally  necessary. 
It  is  a  natural  order  that  is  here  given,  but  not  the 
only  one.  These  three  verses  are  the  First  Epistle 
condensed.  Each  one  of  the  virtues  mentioned  here 
is  represented  quite  distinctlv  in  1  Peter:  virtue, 
i.  13;  knowledge,  iii.  15;  self-control,  i.  14;  ii.  11; 
patience,  i.  6;  ii.  21;  godliness,  i.  15, 16;  iii.  4;  love  of 
the  bretliren,  i.  22 ;  iii.  8 ;  charity,  iv.  8.  The  list  of 
virtues  given  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  iL  runs  thus : 
— Faith,  fear,  patience,  long-suffering,  temperance, 
wisdom,  prudence,  science,  kn^ledge.    The  very  slight 
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They  mutt  give  DUigenee 


11.  PETER,  I. 


to  make  their  CaUing  tun. 


W  For  if  these  things  be  in  yon,  and 
abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall 
neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
(^)  But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is 
blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,  and  hath 


forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins.  ^*^>  Wherefore  the  rather, 
brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure :  for  if  ye 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall: 
(^^)  for  so  an  entrance  shaJl  be  minis- 


amount  of  similarity  affords  no  gronnd  for  supposing 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  2  Peter. 

(8)  For  if  these  things  be  in  you.—Fir8t  reason 
for  the  preceding  exhortation — ^the  benefit  of  having 
these  graces.  The  original  of  "  be  in  you  "  is  a  strong 
expression,  implying  permanent  and  not  mere  momentary 
existence. 

And  abound. — Strictly,  an<2  multiply  or  inerectse, 
(Gomp.  Rom.  y.  20,  and  Note  there ;  ri.  1 ;  2  These,  i.  3, 
where  the  same  inadequate  translation  occurs  in  the 
Authorised  version.) 

Neither  be  barren  nor  unfiruitftd.— Better, 
not  idle  nor  yet  unfruitful.  Cranmer,  Tyndale,  and 
Qeneva  all  have  "  ydle."  The  Greek  word  literally 
means  "without  work" — i.e.,  doing  nothing,  as  "un- 
fruitful" means  producing  nothing.  "That  ye  shall 
be  '*  is  not  in  the  Greek,  and  is  not  needed.  The  two 
adjectives  "  idle  "  and  **  unfruitful "  exactly  correspond 
to  the  two  verbs  "  be  in  you  "  and  "  increase."  If  these 
things  be  in  you,  you  will  be  morally  active ;  if  they 
increase,  you  will  l)e  morally  productive. 

In  the  knowledge*— Bather,  unito  the  knowledge  ,- 
the  fuller,  more  advanced  knowledge  of  verses  2, 3,  and 
chap.  ii.  20.  This  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  these 
virtues  tend,  the  fruit  which  they  tend  to  produce — 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ.  Those  who  are  the 
most  like  Christ  in  their  lives  have  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  Him  in  this  world,  a  knowledge  to  be  perfected 
in  the  next  world,  when,  purified  from  sin,  "  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is."  This  clause,  without  the  negatives, 
accurately  describes  the  condition  of  the  false  teachers 
whom  the  Apostle  has  in  view.  They  were  both  "  idle 
and  unfruitnil  unto  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  They  neither  did  nor  produced  anything  that 
in  any  degree  advanced  such  knowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  others.  The  list  of  virtues  last  commended 
(verses  5—7)  constitutes  a  solemn  indictment  against 
them.  Practical  infidelity  leading  to  vicious  conduct ;  a 
hollow  and  pretentious  pmlosophy  leading  to  libertinism ; 
an  impatience  of  control  leading  to  utter  godlessness ; 
a  selfish  indifference  to  the  claims  of  tnose  nearest 
to  them  ending  in  absolute  heartlessness  towards  all 
men — such  is  the  charge  brought  against  them,  by 
implication  here,  directly  in  chap.  ii. 

m  But  he  that  lacketh— Rather,  for  he  that 
laeketh.  Geneva  and  Rheims  have  "  for."  The  "  for  " 
introduces  the  second  reason  for  the  exhortation  to 
famish  forth  all  these  grhces — Tiz,,  the  evil  of  not 
having  them.  The  Greek  implies  absence  of  possession 
in  any  degnree,  not  merely  aosence  of  permanent  pos- 
session.   (See  first  Note  on  verse  8.) 

Is  blind. — ^We  might  have  expected  "  will  be  idle 
and  unfruitful,  &c.,"  but  the  writer  is  not  content  with 
merely  emphasizing  what  has  just  been  said,  after 
the  manner  of  St.  John  (e.g.,  chap.  i.  3 ;  1  John  i.  5 ; 
ii.  4, 27, 28 ;  iv.  2, 3, 6) ;  he  puts  tlie  case  in  a  new  way, 
with  a  new  metaphor  equaUv  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  knowledge,  ifote  that  ne  does  not  say  "  will  be 
blind,"  but  "  ie  blind."  Tlie  veiy  fact  of  his  possessing 
none  of  these  graces  shows  that  he  has  no  eye  for  them. 

Cannot  see  afar  off.  —  The  Greek  word  means 
Hteraliy  dosing  the  eyes ;  and  the  point  seems  to  be, 
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not  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes  (those  who  v>onH  see), 
but  involuntary  and  partial  closing,  as  in  the  case  of 
short-sighted  people;  in  a  spiritu^  sense,  those  who 
have  omy  a  very  ha^  apprenension  of  the  olnects  of 
beUef  and  of  the  bearmg  which  their  beliefs  should  have 
on  their  conduct.  There  is,  therefore,  no  anti-climax, 
a  weak  expression  following  a  strong  one,  but  a  simple 
explanation,  a  more  definite  term  following  a  general 
one  ;  it  explains  what  kind  of  blindness  is  meant.  The 
special  kind  of  short-sightedness  here  indicated  is  that 
of  one  who  just  sees  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  Christian 
community,  but  perceives  neither  the  kind  of  life  that 
one  who  lias  been  purged  from  heathen  enormities  is 
bound  to  lead,  nor  the  kind  of  life  which  alone  can. 
win  an  entrance  into  Christ's  kingdom.  The  short- 
sightedness of  not  being  able  to  see  beyond  this  present 
world  is  probably  not  expressed  here. 

And  hath  forgotten.— Literally,  haeinp  received 
or  incurred  forg^tfulness — ^a  unique  expression  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  phrase  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  f or^etf ulness  is  voluntary ;  it  is  the  inevitabte 
result  of  wmul  neglect — ^the  neglect  to  cultivate  Chris- 
tian virtues.  The  f orgetfulnes ;  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
shortsightedness,  but  a  phase  of  it. 

His  old  sins. — ^Those  committed  before  he  was 
"purged *'  in  baptism  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet 
iii.  21). 

(10)  Wherefore  the  rather.— Exhortation  resumed^ 
with  stiU  more  earnestness,  for  the  reasons  jnat  stated 
ill  verses  8  and  9.  The  direct  address,  *'  brethren,"  ia 
a  mark  of  this  increased  earnestness,  and  also  assures 
those  addressed  that  they  are  not  included  among  the 
mere  nominal  Christians  described  in  the  preoraing 
verse. 

Give  diligence.  —  Becalling  "bringing  &U  dili- 
gence "  in  verse  5. 

Calling  and  election.— By  God  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  "  Calling  "  and  "  election  "  are  two  aspects  of 
the  same  fact,  "  camn^f "  referring  to  God's  inritation, 
"election"  to  the  distinction  which  this  inTitation 
makes  between  those  who  are  called  and  those  who 
are  not.  "  Election"  is  one  of  St.  Paul's  words.  One 
of  the  best  MSS.  and  several  versions  insert  **  by  means 
of  your  works,"  which  ^ves  the  right  sense,  althongh 
the  words  are  wanting  m  authori^.  It  is  by  f  oUow- 
ing  the  injunctions  given  (verses  5— 7)  that  oor  election 
is  made  secure.  God  calls  us  to  salvation  (Terae  3), 
selects  us  from  the  heathen ;  it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to 
respond  to  the  call,  and  thus  ratify  His  choice. 

If  ye  do  these  things.— Showing  that  the  making 
sure  of  our  election  is  not  a  single  ad;,  but  multiform, 
viz.,  the  furnishing  the  graces  commended  (verses 
5-.7).  ^ 

NeTer  flail.— The  same  word  is  translated  *"  offend'' 
(Jas.  ii.  10;  iii.  2);  and  "stumble"  (Bom.  xi.  11).  It 
means  to  knock  one's  foot  and  stumble.  The  man  who 
has  acquired  these  graces  has  his  path  freed  from  many 
stumbling-blocks,  and  his  vision  cleared  to  see  and 
avoid  the  rest. 

(11)  An  entrance  shall  be  ministered.  untO' 
you.—"  Ministered  "  is  the  passive  of  the  same  rerb 
that  is  translated  "add"  in  verse  5.  and  is  probably 
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knomng  his  End  is  nigh. 


tered  tmto  you  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  langdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  <^>  Wherefore 
Chap.  L 13—15.  I  will    not   be    negligent 

Trans  ition  to  put  VOU  alwavs  in 
from    exhorta-  -l  j»       ±\. 

tion  to  arga-  remembrance  of  these 
ment  things,  though   ye   know 

them,  and  be  established  in  the  present 
truth.      ^)  Yea,   I  think   it  meet,  as 


a  John  zxi.  18. 


long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to 
stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance; ^^*^  knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed 
me.*  (^>  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that 
ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have 
these  things  always  in  remembrance. 
(i«)  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly 


chosen  to  answer  to  verse  5.  '*  Sapply  these  graces, 
and  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  shall  be  abundantly 
supplied  to  you" — '' abundantly,'*  t.e.,  with  a  warm 
welcome,  as  to  a  son  coming  home  in  triumph ;  not  a 
bare  grading  admission,  as  to  a  stranger. 

Thus  ends  the  first  main  section  of  the  Epistle, 
which  contains  the  substance  of  the  whole.  Its  gentle 
earnestness  and  obvious  harmony  with  the  First  ]^istle 
have  made  some  critics  readv  to  admit  its  genuineness, 
who  throw  doubt  on  much  of  the  rest.  But  if  it 
stands  it  carries  with  it  all  the  rest.  Change  of  style 
is  amply  accounted  for  by  change  to  anew  and  exciting 
subject ;  and  the  links  between  the  parts  are  too  strong 
to  he  severed  by  any  such  ocmsiderations.  (See  opening 
observations  in  the  Introduction,) 

The  first  sections  of  the  two  Epistles  should  be 
carefully  compared.  In  both  we  find  these  thoughts 
pervadins^  the  opening  exhortation:  Be  earnest,  be 
active;  for  (1)  so  much  has  been  done  for  you, 
and  (2)  there  is  such  a  rich  reward  in  store  for 
you.  (Comp.  especially  the  conclusions  of  the  two 
sections,  1  Pet.  i  13  with  2  Pet.  i.  10, 11.) 

(12— l5j  Transition  from  the  exhortation  just  con- 
cluded to  the  argument  that  follows,  closely  and  natu- 
rally connected  with  both. 

(12)  I  will  not  be  negligent.—According  to  the 
right  reading,  I  shall  he  sure  to ;  because  on  your  doing 
these  things  depends  your  entrance  into  Christ's  kingdom. 

Thou^  ye  know  them.— We  find  the  same 
affectionate  delicacy  in  Bom.  xv.  14,  15  (see  Notes 
there) ;  1  John  ii.  21 ;  Jude,  verse  5. 

And  be  established  in  the  present  truth.— 
Comp.  "This  is  the  true  jp-ace  of  Qod  wherein  ye 
stand  "  (1  Pet.  ▼.  12),  to  which  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  verse  refers ;  the  "  always  "  here  looks  like  a  half 
apolo^  for  what  his  readers  might  think  ne^dle8S 
repetition.  "  The  present  truth  *'  is  an  instance  of  a 
translation  being  misleading  through  ite  veryliteral- 
ness.  The  three  Greek  woras  are  exactly  represented, 
but  the  sense  is  misrepresented.  The  meanmg  is,  not 
the  truth  that  we  are  now  discussing,  the  truth  before 
us,  but  the  truth  of  the  gospel  that  is  come  unto  you 
(CoL  i.  5,  6),  and  is  present  with  you :  "  the  faith  once 
for  aU  delivered  unto  the  saints  "  (Jude,  verse  3). 

(13)  Yea^  I  think  it  meet.— Better,  Bui  I  think 
it  right.  So  Bheims;  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  have 
**  notwithstanding.''  The  meaning  is,  "  but  (so  far  from 
my  writing  being  unnecessary)  I  tiiink  it  right,"  &c 

In  this  taDemacle.— The  comparison  of  the 
human  body  to  a  dwelling  is  common  in  all  literatnres, 
4md  the  temporary  nature  of  a  tent  makes  it  specially 
appropriate.     (Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1.) 

By  putting  you  in  remembrance.^^  ^r,  in 
putting  you.  The  stirring  up  consists  in  th^  ^  ••t/iinfiT. 
<See  verses  1,  2,  4;  also  chap  iii.  1,  wV  ^^  ^e 
phrase  occurs.)  ^^b  tb^  ^ 
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(14)  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this 
my  tabernacle.— This  is  rather  wide  of  the  maiiL 
Among  English  versions  Wiclif  alone  is  right.  Hie 
meaning  is,  Knowing  as  I  do  thai  the  puttina  off  of  my 
tahemade  will  be  done  swiftly  (comp.  chap.  iL  l)--i.c., 
will  soon  be  over  when  it  once  begms.  The  point  is, 
not  that  the  writer  believes  himself  to  be  near  his  end, 
but  that  his  end  would  be  such  as  to  allow  of  no  death- 
bed exhortations ;  what  he  has  to  say  must  be  said  in 
good  time,  for  Christ  had  told  him  that  his  death  would 
be  a  violent  one  (John  xxi.  18).  Some  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  passage  in  the  sense  of  the  Authorised 
version  have  supposed  a  special  revektion  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  last  half  of  the  verse.  But  without  any 
revelation  an  old  man  might  know  that  his  end  must 
soon  come;  and  Christ  had  already  told  him  that  it 
should  come  when  he  began  to  be  old.  "  The  putting 
off  of  my  tabernacle"  involves  rather  a  mixture  (3 
metaphors ;  we  have  a  similar  mixture  in  Col.  v.  1 — 4 
The  word  for  "  putting  off "  occurs  nowhere  but  here 
and  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  but  the  coincidence  is  not  one  on 
which  much  stress  can  be  laid. 

Hath  shewed  me.— More  strictlv,  shewed  me.  The 
substitution  of  perfect  for  aorist  is  here  objectionable, 
as  it  obscures  the  reference  to  a  definite  moment  in  the 
Apostle's  life.  If  the  reference  were  to  John  xxi.  18» 
this  would  be  at  once  fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  our 
Epistle;  for  of  course  no  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  least  of  all  the  last  chapter,  was  written  during  the 
life  of  St.  Peter.  But  if  tne  reference  be  to  the  event 
narrated  in  John  xxi.  18,  then  that  narrative  confirms 
what  is  said  here,  this  being  a  prior  and  independent 
allusion  to  the  same  occurrence.  In  this  case  we  have 
strong  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  Peter. 

(15)  Moreover  I  will  endeavour.— The  versa 
requires  re-arranging.  "Always"  (or  better,  ai  aU 
times)  belongs  to  "  may  be  able,"  not  to  "  have  in  re- 
membrance;" and  perhaps  ''moreover"  is  not  quite 
right.  Better,  But  I  wiu  endeavour  thai  ye  may  cU  aU 
times  also  (as  well  as  now)  have  it  in  your  power  after 
my  decease  to  remember  these  things.  To  what  does 
tms  declaration  point  ?  The  simplest  answer  is,  to  his 
writing  this  letter,  which  they  might  keep  and  read 
whenever  they  liked.  (Comp.  verse  13.)  Other  sug- 
gestions are  —  to  his  having  copies  of  this  letter 
distributed ;  or,  writing  other  letters ;  or,  instructing 
St.  Mark  to  write  nis  Gospel;  or,  commissioning 
"fiedthful  men"  to  teach  these  things.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  either  for  or  against  these 
conjectures.  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that» 
with  tiie  Transfiguration  in  his  mind  (verses  16 — 18),  he 
uses,  in  close  succession,  two  words  connected  in  St 
Luke*s  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  31,  33) 
— "  decease"  and  "  tabernacle. 

(16—21)  The  certainty  of  Christ's  coming  a^ain  is 
the  basis  of  these  exhortations;  and  that  certainty  is 
proved  (1)  ^y  ^^e  Transfiguration,  which  was    aa 
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of  Chrisis  TrtmefigwraJtioffu 


devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 

Chap.  i.  le— 21.  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^  power  and 
The  certainty  coming  of  OUT  Lord  Jesus 
tog  tib^bL'Zi  Clirist,  but  were  eyewit- 
these  exhorta-  nesses  of  his  majesty, 
tions.  (17)  For   he   received  from 


God  the  Father  honour  and  glory^ 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  <^^>  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were 


anticipation  of  His  coming  again  in  glory ;  (2)  by  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets  who  predicted  it. 

(i«)  Pop  we  have  not  followed.— More  literally, 
Wot  we  did  not  follow,  or,  It  was  not  by  following  out, 
&c,,  that.  "  For  "  introduces  the  reason  for  **  I  will 
endeavour  '*  above.  The  word  for  "  follow,"  or  "  follow 
out,"  occurs  again  in  chap.  ii.  2, 15,  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Cunningly  devised  fables.— We  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  in  particular  are  meant,  whether  heathen, 
Jewish,  or  Christian ;  the  negative  makes  the  statement 
quite  generaL  Various  things,  however,  have  been 
suggested  as  possibly  indicated — ^heathen  mythology, 
Jewish  theosophy,  Gnostic  systems  (as  yet  quite  in 
their  infancy  m  Simon  Magus,  St.  Peter  s  adversary), 
and  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Probably  some  elements  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  false  teachers  are  aUuded  to ;  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  "  feigned  words  "  of  chap.  ii.  3. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  particular  ele- 
ments in  their  teaching  thus  incidentally  condemned 
were  of  Jewish  origin.  If  this  conjecture  bo  correct, 
then  St.  Peter  is  here  dealing  with  errors  similar  to 
those  condemned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  2  Tim. 
iv.  4 ;  Tit.  L  14— the  only  other  passages  in  which  the 
word  "fables  "  occurs).  And  in  this  case  much  light  is 
thrown  on  some  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  this  Epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  viz.,  the  fondness  of  both  writers 
for  the  oldest,  and  sometimes  the  most  obscure,  passages 
of  Old  Testament  history,  as  well  as  for  some  strange 
portions  of  uncanonical  and  apocryphal  tradition.  Tliey 
were  fighting  these  seducers  with  their  own  weapons ; 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  which  these 
men  had  worked  up  into  a  system  of  pernicious  mysti- 
cism, St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  proved  to  be  altogether  of 
a  different  meaning,  and  to  tell  against  the  very  doc- 
trines that  they  were  employed  to  support. 

When  we  made  known  unto  you.— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  to  what  this  refers.  It  is  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  ihe  phrase  necessarily  implies  personal  com- 
munication by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  First  Epistle  the 
Apostle  wrote  to  congregations  not  personally  acquainted 
witli  him  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  he 
had  visited  them  since.  "  Wlien  we  made  known  "  may 
possibly  refer  to  the  First  Epistle,  against  which  sup- 
position the  plural  "  we "  is  not  conclusive.  Or  a 
written  Gt)spel — and,  if  so,  the  one  with  which  St  Peter 
is  commonly  connected,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Mark — may  be 
in  the  Apostle's  mind.  But  the  simplest  explanation 
is  that  he  refers  to  the  Apostolic  teaching  generally. 

The  power  and  coming.— The  power  conferred 
upon  Christ  after  being  glorified  in  His  passion  and 
resurrection,  and  his  coming  again  to  judgment. 
(Oomp.  chap.  iii.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  27;  1  Cor.  xv.  23; 
&c.,  (Xc.,  where  the  same  Greek  word  is  used.)  In  this 
power  He  will  come  again.  His  first  coming  at  the 
incarnation  would  neither  be  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  nor  would  suit  the  context. 

But  were  eyewitnesses.— More  literally,  hut  by 
having  been  mcide  eye-witnesses,  **  It  was  not  by  fol- 
lowing fables  that  we  made  known  to  you  His  power 


and  coming,  but  by  having  been  admitted  eye-witnesses." 
The  word  for  **  eye-witness  "  is  sometimes  a  technieal 
term  for  one  who  was  admitted  to  the  hi^est  grade  of 
initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  meaning 
would  be  very  applicable  here ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  St.  Peter  would  be  familiar  with  this  use  of 
the  word.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  kindred  verb,  ''to  be  an  eye- witness,"  occnrs 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  iii.  2,  and  nowhere  else — a  coincidencd 
worth  notin|^.  The  words  of  another  witness  of  tiie 
Transfiguration,  **  And  we  beheld  His  glory,"  Ac.  (John 
i  14),  snonld  be  compared  with  the  passage  before  us. 

Of  his  majesty.— At  the  Transfiguration,  which 
was  a  foretaste  and  an  earnest  of  the  glonr  of  His^ 
second  coming.  This  is  St.  Peter's  view  of  it ;  and 
that  it  is  the  correct  one  is  perhaps  shown  by  the  Gospek 
themselves.  All  three  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration 
are  preceded  by  the  declaration,  "Verily  I  say  unto^ 
you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  whidi  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom,"  or  similar  words  (Matt.  xvi.  28;  Mark 
ix.  I ;  Luke  ix.  27).  Apparently  the  Transfiguration  was 
regarded  by  Christ  Himself  as  in  some  sense  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 

(17)  For  he  received.— Literally,  For  having  re* 
ceived.   The  sentence  is  unfinished,  owing  to  the  long 
dependent  clause,  "when there  ciune  .  .  .  well  pleased. 
The  natural  ending  would  h%  "He  had  us  as  His« 
attendants  to  hear  it,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Honour  and  glory.— Both  refer  to  the  voice  from 
heaven.  To  make  "honour"  refer  to  the  voice,  and 
"  glory  '*  to  the  light  shining  from  Christ's  body,  ahoat 
which  nothing  has  been  said,  is  forced  and  unnatural. 

When  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him.— 
Better,  in  that  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him  speaking 
thus.  The  expression  "  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him  ^  is 
peculiar,  and  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  Greek  for  ''the 
g^race  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you "  (1  Pet.  i.  13)  '^ 
parallel  to  it,  and  is  another  small  coincidence  worth 
noting.  Note  also  that  the  writer  has  not  slavishly 
followed  any  of  the  three  accounts  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, whicli  a  forger  might  be  expected  to  da  A 
genuine  witness,  lowing  that  he  is  on  firm  ground^ 
can  afford  to  take  his  own  line ;  a  "  claimant "  must 
carefully  learn  and  follow  the  lines  of  othera 

Prom  the  excellent  glory.— Rather,  by  tht 
excellent  glory— aaother  unique  expression.  The  prepo- 
sition "  by"  abnost  compels  us  to  reject  the  interpretation 
that  either  the  bright  cloud  or  heaven  itself  is  meant. 
It  is  rather  a  perimirasis  for  Grod.  In  Dent,  zxxiii.  26, 
God  is  called  by  the  LXX.,  "the  Excellent  of  the  sky.** 

This  is  my  beloved  Son,  .  .  .—The  Greek  is 
almost  the  same  as  in  St.  Matthew's  account  (chap* 
xvii.  5);  but  **hear  him"  is  omitted,  and  for  **m 
Whom  *'  we  here  have, "  unto  Whom  "  which  can  scarcely 
be  broi^ht  into  the  English  sentence.  The  meaning  is^ 
"  unto  Whom  my  good  pleasure  came  and  on  Whom  it 
abides."  (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  18,  and  Clem.,  Horn,  UL  liii.) 

(18)  And  this  voice  which  came  firom  heaven 
we  heard. — Bather,  And  this  voice  we  heard  borM" 
from  heaven:    We  were  ear- witnesses  of  the  voicft 
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of  the  Prop/iet8. 


with  him  in  the  holy  mount.  ^>  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecjii 
whereimto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 


place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day 
star  arise  in  your  hearts :  <^>  knowing 
this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private   interpretation. 


coming  from  heaven,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesfy.  It  was  no  vision,  it  was  no  ballacination.  We 
all  heard,  and  we  all  saw ;  so  that  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  what  I  would  now  impress  upon  you.  A 
voice  wmch  I  mvself  heard  borne  from  heaven  to  earth, 
in  the  midst  of  glory  which  I  myself  saw,  foretelling 
the  glorv  that  is  yet  to  come. 

In  the  holy  mount. — It  is,  perhaps,  not  even 
"  partly  right "  to  say  that  the  epithet  "  holy  "  indicates 
a  view  of  the  event  later  than  that  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  points  to  a  miracle-loving  age.  Bather,  it  indicates 
a  view  many  centuries  older  than  the  Evangelists — ^that 
wherever  God  had  specially  manifested  Himself  was 
**  holy  ground "  (Ex.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxviii.  16, 17 ;  Ex.  xix.  12 ;  Acts  vii.  33.)  The  expres- 
sion would  be  natural  to  any  Jew  speaking  of  the 
Transfiguration.     (See  JfUroduetion,  L  c.) 

(19)  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy. — Rather,  And  we  have  the  prophetic  word 
more  sure  (so  Bheims  alone);  or,  And  we  have,  as  some' 
thing  more  sure,  the  prophetic  word,  as  a  second  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  teachmg  respecting  Christ's  coming. 
The  expression,  "  the  pro^etic  word, '  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament  "  The  Scripture  "  given 
below  (Note  on  chap.  iii.  4),  as  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Home,  IS  quoted  again  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement  (chap,  xi.)  as  "  the  prophetic  word."  The 
quotation  in  both  cases  is  probably  from  some  un- 
canonical  book  of  prophecies.  Here  the  expression 
means  the  whole  body  of  prophecy  respecting  the 
subject  in  hand;  but  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  mean  (i.)  that  the 
Transfiguration  has  made  prophecies  more  sure,  for  we 
who  were  there  have  thus  witnessed  their  fulfilment. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  should  have  expected  some- 
thing more  than  *'and"  to  introduce  the  statement, 
such  as  "  and  hence.*'  "  and  thus,"  "  whereby,"  &c.  Or 
it  may  mean  (ii.)  that  in  the  prophetic  word  we  have 
sometning  more  sure  than  the  voice  from  heaven.  Here 
a  simple  "  and "  is  natural  enough ;  and  the  word  of 
prophecy  is  suitably  compared  with  the  voice  from 
heaven.  But  how  can  the  word  of  prophets  be  more 
sure  than  the  voice  of  Grod  ?  In  itself  it  cannot  be  so ; 
but  it  may  be  so  regarded  (1)  in  reference  to  those  who 
did  not  hear,  but  only  heaid  of,  the  voice  from  heaven ; 
(2)  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  (1)  For  the 
readers  of  this  Epistle  the  many  utterances  of  a  long 
line  of  prophets,  expounded  by  a  school  of  teachers  only 
second  to  the  prophets  themselves,  might  easily  he 
"more  sure"  evidence  than  the  narrative  of  a  single 
writer ;  and  "  if  they  heard  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  would  they  be  persuaded "  by  the  report  of  a 
voice  from  heaven.  (2)  The  Transfiguration,  though 
an  earnest  of  Christ's  future  glory,  was  not  so  clear  a 

Eromise  of  it  as  the  express  wOTds  of  prophecy.  If  this 
itter  interpretation  be  right,  we  have  another  mark  of 
authenticity.  A  forger  would  be  likely  to  magnify  his 
own  advantage  in  hearing  the  voice  from  heaven  over 
the  ordinary  proofs  open  to  every  one.  jjj  uny  case, 
the  coincidence  with  1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12  mugj  ^^  be  over- 
looked. (Comp.  also  St.  Peter's  speech.  A . .  .;:  20, 21). 
Whereunto  ye  do  well  that  7QfZ  beed" 
Or,  and  ye  do  well  in  giving  heed  to  it^^^l^^  K    mode 


'S: 


^^' 


tie 


of  exhortation,  by  assuming  that  the  thing  urged  is 
being  done.  The  exhortation  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
1  Pet.  i.  10.  We  have  a  similar  construction  in  2  Pet 
ii  10,  "  Do  not  tremble  in  speaking  eviL" 

A  light  that  shineth.— Better,  a  lamp  that  shineth. 
Prophecy,  like  the  Baptist,  is  a  "  lamp  that  is  lighted 
and  shiueth,"  preparatory  to  the  Light.  (See  Note  on. 
John  V.  35.)  'Iheophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  circ,  a.d. 
170,  has  {Autolycvs  II.  xiii.)  "  His  word,  shining  as  a 
lamp  in  a  chamber ; "  too  slight  a  parallel  to  this  passage 
to  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  that  Theophilus  knew 
our  Epistle.    (See  below,  second  Note  on  verse  21.) 

In  a  dark  place. — This  translation  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  word  rendered  **  dark  "  occurs  here  only 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  usual  meaning  is  "  dry." 
From  "  dry"  we  pass  easily  through  "  rough  "  to  "  dirty,'* 
meanings  whicli  the  word  has  elsewhere  (comp.  the  Latin 
squalidus);  but  the  passage  from  "  dirty"  to  "  dark  "  is 
less  easy,  and  there  is  lack  of  authority  for  it.  **  In  a 
waste  place  "  would  perhaps  bo  safer ;  and  the  image 
would  then  bo  that  prophecy  is  like  camp-fires  in  the 
desert,  which  may  keep  one  from  going  utterly  astray, 
till  sunrise  frees  one  from  difficulty.  The  "  waste  place  '* 
is  either  the  wilderness  of  this  world  or  the  tangled  life 
of  the  imperfect  Christian. 

XJnUL  the  day  dawn.— Literally,  until  the  day 
beam  through  the  gloom.  Here,  again,  the  meaning 
may  be  two-fold :  (1)  Christ's  return  in  glory  to  illumine 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  to  clear  off  its  obscurities, 
and  show  the  way  through  its  mazes ;  or  (2)  the  clearer 
vision  of  the  purified  Christian,  whose  eye  is  single  and 
his  whole  body  full  of  light.  (Comp.  1  John  ii.  o.)  No 
comma  at  dawn;  **in  your  hearts'*  belongs  to  both 
"dawn"  and  "arise,"  if  to  either. 

And  the  day  star  arise.— An  amplification  of 
"until  the  day  dawn."  "Day  star"  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  calls  Himself  *'  the 
bright  morning  star"  (Bev.  xxii.  16). 

In  your  hearts.— It  is  difficult  to  determine  to 
what  tiiese  words  belong.  The  Greek  admits  of  three 
constructions :  (1)  with  "  take  heed  " ;  (2)  with  "  dawn  " 
and  "arise";  (3)  with  "knowing  this  first."  The  last 
is  not  probable.  Perhaps  "  and  ye  do  well  in  giving 
heed  to  it  in  your  hearts  "  is  best^— 1.6.,  let  it  influence 
your  lives,  not  receive  a  mere  inteUectnal  attention. 

(20)  Knowing  this  first.— The  participle  belongs  to 
"  take  heed  "  in  verse  19.  "  First "  means  "  first  of  all " 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1),  not  "before  I  tell  you."  In  studying 
prophecy  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Is  of  any  private  interpretation.— Better,  comes 
to  be,  or  becomes  of  private  interpretation.  The  word 
rendered  "interpretation"  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  cognate  verb  occurs  in  Mark 
iv.  34,  where  it  is  translated  "expound."  (See  Note 
there.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  "  interpretation," 
or  "  solution,"  is  the  right  rendering  here,  although 
others  have  been  suggested.  The  main  question  how- 
ever, is  the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  "private," 
which  may  also  mean  "  its  own."  Hence  three  explana- 
tions are  possible.  The  term  may  refer  (1)  to  the  reci- 
pients of  the  prophecies— tliat  we  may  not  expound 
prophecy  according  to  our  own  fancy;  or  (2)  to  tlie 
ntterers  of  the  ptophecies— that  the  prophets  had  not 
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II.   PETEB,  n. 


False  Frapltets  foretold. 


(21)  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time^  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men 
of  Gk>d  spake  <i8  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

CHAPTER    II.— (i>  But  there  were 


1  Or,  at  any  time. 


false  prophets  also  among  the  people, 
even  as  there  shall  be  false  chsup.  n.  i-^a 
teachers  among  you,  who  f?^^    ?f®4^®" 

•   •!       1-   n  i_  P       -J  tion :     False 

pnvily  shall  brmg  in  dam-  teachers   sbaU 

nable  heresies,  even  deny-  anae. 

ing  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and 


the  power  of  exponndiug  their  own  prophecies;  or  (3)  to 
the  prophecies  themselves — ^that  no  prophecy  comes  to 
be  of  its  own  interpretation,  t.e.,  no  prophecy  explains 
itself.  The  guide  to  the  right  explanation  is  verse  21, 
which  gires  the  reason  why  '*  no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture," &c.  This  consideration  excludes  (3) ;  for  verse  21 
yields  no  sense  as  showing  why  prophecy  does  not  in- 
terpret itself.  Either  of  the  other  two  explanations 
may  be  right.  (1)  If  prophecy  came  "by  the  will  of 
man/'  then  it  might  be  interpreted  according  to  man's 
fancy.  But  it  did  not  so  come ;  consequently  the  in- 
terpretation must  be  sought  elsewhere—viz.,  at  the 
same  source  from  which  the  prophecy  itself  proceeded. 
(2)  If  the  prophets  spoke  just  as  they  pleased,  they 
would  be  the  b^t  exponents  of  what  they  meant.  But 
they  spoke  under  divine  influence,  and  therefore  need 
not  Imow  the  import  of  their  own  words.  Prophecy 
must  be  explained  by  prophecy  and  by  history,  not  by 
the  individual  prophet.  The  whole  body  of  prophecy, 
**  the  prophetic  word "  (verse  19),  is  our  lamp  m  the 
wilderness,  not  the  private  dicta  of  any  one  seer.  In 
modem  phraseology,  interpretation  must  be  comparative 
and  scientific.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  comparing 
1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  prophets  dia 
not  know  how  or  when  their  own  predictions  would  be 
fulfilled.  Possibly  this  passage  is  meant  to  refer  to  1  Pet. 
i.  10 — 12,  and  if  so,  we  have  a  mark  of  genuineness ;  a 
forger  would  have  made  the  reference  more  dear.  If 
the  coincidence  is  accidental,  this  also  points  in  the  same 
direction ;  in  any  case,  the  coincidence  is  worth  noting. 

(21)  For  the  prophecy  oame  not  in  old  time.— 
Bather,  For  prophecy  was  never  sent,  or  brought,  Wiclif 
and  Rheims  alone  have  ''  brought" ;  all  the  rest  "  came." 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  voice  from 
heaven  (verses  17  and  18),  and  also  in  this  verse  for 
"  moved,"  so  that  there  is  a  telling  antithesis,  difi&cult 
to  preserve  in  English.  Prophecy  was  not  brought  in 
by  men ;  but  men  were  brought  to  utter  it  by  the  Spirit. 
(Oomp.  2  John,  verse  10.)  The  rendering  in  the  margin  is 
right---"  not  at  any  time,*'  rather  than  "  not  in  old  time.*' 
"Not  at  any  time"  —  "never,"  which  both  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer  have ;  Wiclif  has  "  not  ony  time."  The 
erroneous  "  in  old  time  **  comes  from  Geneva. 

But  holy  men  of  God  .  .  .—The  Greek  is  uncer- 
tain. A  reading  of  very  high  authority  would  give  us, 
But  men  spoke  from  God  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
This  is  prooably  to  be  preferred.  Men  spoke  not  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  but  as  commissioned  by  Gt>d ;  not 
"  bv  the  will  of  man,"  but  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (Comp.  St.  Peter's  speech  at  the  election 
of  Matthias,  and  again  in  Solomon  s  Porch,  Acts  i.  16; 
iii.  18.)  The  word  ror  "  moined  "  is  a  strong  one,  meaning 
"  borne  along,"  as  a  ship  before  the  wind  (Acts  xxvii. 
16, 17).  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Auiolyeus,  II.  ix. )  writes 
"  men  of  Gk>d,  moved  {or,  filled)  bv  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
becoming  prophets,  inspired  and  made  wise  by  God 
Himself,  became  taught  of  Gk>d."  Here,  agam,  the 
parallel  is  too  slight  to  be  relied  on  as  evidence  that 
Theophilus  was  acquainted  with  this  Epistle.  (See  above, 
third  Note  on  verse  19.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
passase  in  Hippolvtus  (Antichrist,  ii.),  "  These  fathers 
were  zomishea  with  the  Spirit  and  laigely  honoured  by 
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the  Word  Himself  ....  and  when  moved  by  Him  the 
Prophets  announced  what  God  willed.  For  uiey  spake 
not  of  their  own  power,  neither  did  they  declare  what 
pleased  themselves,  &c.  &c." 

Some  have  fancied  that  these  last  three  verses  (19 — ^21) 
savour  of  Montanism,  and  are  evidence  of  the  late  origin 
of  the  Epistle.  But  what  is  said  here  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  is  not  more  than  we  find  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt. L 22;  iL15;  Actsil6;  iii.  18); 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xi.  17, 25, 29 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  6, 10 ;  xix.  20, 23 ;  Jer.  i.  5 — 7).  Montanists  used  much 
stronger  langpiage,  as  readers  of  Tertullian  know.  With 
them  prophecv  was  ecstasy  and  frenzy;  prophets  ceased 
to  be  men — ^uieir  reason  left  them,  and  they  became 
mere  instruments  on  which  the  Spirit  played.  The 
wording  of  these  verses  points  to  an  age  previous  to 
Montanism.  A  Montanist  would  have  said  more;  an 
opponent  of  Montanism  would  have  guarded  himiwlf 
against  Montanist  misconstruction. 

n. 

By  a  perfectly  natural  transition,  we  pass  to  an 
entirely  difterent  subject — ^from  exhortation  to  show 
forth  Christian  graces  to  a  warning  against  corrupt 
doctrine.  True  prophets  (chap.  i.  21)  suggest  false 
prophets,  and  false  prophets  suggest  false  teachers. 
On  the  character  of  the  false  teachers  here  attacked  see 
Introduction,  TV,  There  are  several  prophecies  in  the 
New  Testament  similar  to  the  one  contained  in  this 
and  t^e  next  chapter  (Acts  xx.  28—31;  2  Thesa.  iL 
3—7;  1  Tim.  iv.  1—7;  2  Tim.  iii.  1—9;  iv.  3,4;  oomp. 
1  John  iL  18;  iv.  3).  Those  in  2  Thess.  and  2  Tim. 
iii.  are  spedally  worthy  of  comparison,  as  containing, 
Uke  the  present  chapter,  a  mixture  of  future  and  pre- 
sent. (See  Introduction,  I.  c,  y,)  The  fervour  and 
impetuosity  with  which  the  writer  attacks  the  evil 
before  him  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  St.  Peter's 
character.    (Comp.  Notes  on  Jude  thiroughout.) 

First  Prediction:  False  teachers  shall  have  great 
success  and  certain  ruin  (verses  1 — 10). 

(1)  But  there  were  false  prophets  also.-' 
To  bring  out  the  contrast  between  true  and  false  pro- 
phets more  strongly,  the  clause  that  in  meaning  is 
secondary  has  been  made  primary  in  form.  The  mean- 
ing is,  '*  There  shall  be  ftlse  teachers  among  yon,  as 
there  were  false  prophets  among  the  Jews;  "the  farm 
is,  "But  (in  contrast  to  tbe  true  prophets  just  men- 
tioned) there  were  false  prophets  as  well,  even  as,"  See, 

Shall  be  false  teaohers  among  you.— We  must 
add  "  also."  With  this  view  of  Christians  as  the  anti- 
type of  the  chosen  people  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  The  word 
for  "  false  teachers  "  occurs  here  only.  It  is  probably 
analogous  to  "  false  witnesses,"  and  means  thoee  who 
teach  what  is  false,  rather  than  to  "false  Christs,"  in 
which  case  it  would  mean  pretending  to  be  teac^is 
when  they  are  not.  "  F^se  prophets '  has  both  mean- 
ings— sham  prophets  and  prophesving  lies.  Justin 
Martyr,  about  a.d.  145  {Trypho,  Ixxxii),  has  "Just 
as  there  were  false  prophets  contemporaneous  with  your 
holy  prophets  "  (he  is  addressing  a  Jew),  **  so  ax«  there 
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II.   PETER,  II. 


bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
<2)Andmany8hallfollowtheir  pernicious^ 
ways ;  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.     (^^  And 


1  Or.  ta»eiviotu 
tcaynt   aa    some 
copies  read. 


tJie  Coming  in  o/ffereiics. 


through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandise  of 
you:  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long 
time  lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation 


now  many  false  teachers  amonpfst  ns."  Another  pos- 
sible reference  to  this  Epistle  in  Justin  is  given  below 
on  chap.  ill.  8.  As  they  occur  close  together,  they  seem 
to  render  it  probable  that  Justin  knew  our  £pisUe. 
^*  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  heresies  of  destruction/'  is  quoted  in  a 
homily  attributed,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  Bippolytus. 
(See  below,  on  chap.  iii.  3.) 

Privily  shall  bring  in. — Comp.  Jude,  verse  4, 
iuid  Gal.  ii.  4;  and  see  Notes  in  botn  places.  Comp. 
also  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Sim,  YIII.  vi.  5. 

Damnable  heresies.— Rather,  parties  (full)  of 
^destruction  (Phil.  i.  28),  "  whose  end  is  destruction " 
(PhU.  iii.  19).  Wiclif  and  Bheims  have  "  sects  of  per- 
dition." "  Damnable  heresies  "  comes  from  Geneva — 
4iltogether  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Greek  word 
hairesis  is  sometimes  translated  '*  sect "  in  our  version 
(Acts  V.  17 ;  XV.  5 ;  xxiv.  5),  sometimes  "  heresy  "  (Acts 
xxiv.  14;  1  Cor.  xi.  19;  GaL  v.  20).  Neither  word 
cives  quite  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  points  rather  to  divisions  than 
•doctrines,  and  always  to  parties  inside  the  Church,  not 
to  sects  that  have  separated  from  it.  The  Greek  word 
for  " destruction"  occurs  six  times  in  this  short  Epistle, 
•according  to  the  inferior  texts  used  by  our  translators 
<in  the  best  texts  five  times),  and  is  rendered  by  them 
in  no  less  than  five  different  ways :  "  damnable "  and 
"destruction"  in  this  verse;  ''pernicious  ways,"  verse 
2;  "damnation,"  verse  8;  "perdition,"  chap.  iii.  7; 
^*  destruction,"  chap.  iii.  16. 

Even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 
— Better,  denying  even  the  Master  thai  bought  them, 
(See  Note  on  Jude,  verse  4.)  The  phrase  is  remarkable  as 
coming  from  one  who  himself  denied  his  Master.  Would 
a  former  have  ventured  to  make  St  Peter  write  thus  P 

This  text  is  conclusive  against  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  'partial  redemption ;  the  Apostle  declares  that  these 
impious  i&iae  teachers  were  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  18.) 

And  bring  upon  themselyes.— More  literally, 
hrinaing  upon  themselves.  The  two  participles,  "  deny- 
ing '^  and  "  bringing,"  without  any  conjunction  to  con- 
nect them,  are  awkward,  and  show  that  the  writer's 
strong  feeling  is  already  beginning  to  ruffle  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  language. 

Swift  destruction — i.e.,  coming  suddenly  and  un- 
•expectedly,  so  as  to  preclude  escape ;  not  necessarily 
coming  soon.  (See  &rst  Note  on  chap.  i.  14.)  The 
reference,  probablv,  is  to  Christ's  suaden  return  to 
Judgment  (chap.  iii.  10),  scoffing  at  which  was  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  "denied  their  Master."  By 
their  lives  they  denied  that  He  had  "bouffht  them. 
He  had  bought  them  for  His  service,  and  Siey  served 
their  own  lusts. 

(2)  Many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways. 
— "  Pernicious  ways  "  is  a  translation  of  the  plural  of 
the  word  just  rendered  "  destruction."  (See  fourth 
Note  on  verse  1.)  But  here  the  reading  is  undoubtedly 
wrong.  The  margin  has  the  right  reading — lascivious 
iffays  (or  better,  wanton  ioays)—hemg  the  plural  of  the 
word  translated  "  wantonness  "  in  verse  18.  Wiclif  has 
"**  lecheries ; "  Rheims  "  riotousnesses." 

The  connexion  between  false  doctrine  and  licentious- 


ness was  often  real,  and  is  so  still  in  some  cases — e.g., 
Mormonism.  But  it  was  often  asserted  and  believed 
without  foundation.  Impurity  was  the  common  charge 
to  bring  against  those  of  a  different  creed,  whether 
between  heathen  and  Christian  or  between  different 
divisions  of  Christians. 

By  reason  of  whom.— The  man^  who  are  led 
astray  are  meant,  rather  than  the  original  seducers. 
(Comp.  Bom.  ii.  ^.) 

The  way  of  truth.— (See  Note  on  Acts  ix.  2.) 
''  The  way  of  truth  "  occurs  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Cohort,  ad  Oentes,  x.),  the  onljr  near  approach  to  any- 
thing in  2  Peter  in  all  the  writings  of  his  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  This  is  strong  evidence  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Epistle,  especially  as  references  are 
frequent  to  1  Peter,  which  is  sometimes  quoted  thus : 
"  Peter  in  his  Epistle  says  "  {Sirom,  IV.  xx.). 

ShfiOl  be  evil  spoken  of.— By  the  heathen,  who 
will  judge  of  the  wav  of  truth  by  the  evil  lives  of  the 
many  who  have  reauv  been  seduced  from  it,  though 
thev  profess  still  to  follow  it.  In  the  homily  commo^y 
callea  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (xiii.)  there  is  a 
remarkable  amplification  of  this  statement.  Our  Epistle 
was  probably  knovm  to  the  writer  of  the  homily,  who 
to  a  considerable  extent  preaches  against  similar  evils. 

(3)  And  through  oovetousness.  •— Better,  In 
eovetousness.  This  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live.  (See  Notes  on  verse  18  and  diap.  i.  1,  2,  4, 13.) 
Wiclif  and  Bheims  have  "in."  Simon  Magus  offering 
St.  Peter  money,  which  no  doubt  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  himself  for  his  teaching,  may  illustrate  this  (Acts 
viiL  18;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  6;  Tit,  i.  10,  11).  These 
false  teachers,  like  the  Greek  Sophists,  taught  for 
money.  A  bombastic  mysticism,  promising  to  reveal 
secreiB  about  the  unseen  world  and  the  future,  was  a 
venr  lucrative  profession  in  the  last  days  of  Paganism, 
and  it  jMSsed  over  to  Christianity  as  an  element  in 
various  heresies.  (Comp.  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
Sim,  IX.  xix.  3.) 

Make  merchandise  of  you.— The  verb  means 
literally  to  travel,  especially  as  a  merchant  on  busi- 
ness ;  and  hence  "  to  be  a  merchant,"  "  to  trade,"  and, 
with  an  accusative,  "  to  deal  in,"  "  make  merchandise 
of."  (Comp.  our  commercial  phrase,  "to  travel  in" 
such  and  such  goods.)  It  may  also  mean  simply  "  to 
gain,"  or  "  gain  over,"  which  would  make  good  sense 
here;  but  our  version  is  perhaps  better.  The  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  tfas.  iv.  13.  "  With  feigned 
words"  possibly  refers  back  to  "cunningly  devised 
fables  "  (chap.  i.  16). 

Lingereth  not.— Literally,  is  not  idle,  the  cognate 
verb  of  the  adjective  in  chap.  i.  8.  Their  sentence  has 
long  since  been  pronounced,  is  working,  and  in  due 
time  will  strike  them.  We  have  a  similar  thought  in 
1  Pet.  iv.  17. 

Their  damnation  slumbereth  not.— Better, 
their  destruction.  (See  fourth  Note  on  verse  1.)  Wiclif 
and  Rheims  have  "  perdition."  The  destruction  involved 
in  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Grod  is  awake  and  on 
its  way  to  overtake  them.  The  word  for  "  slumbereth  " 
occurs  in  Matt.  xxv.  5  only. 

We  now  pass  on  to  see  now  it  is  that  this  judgment 
"  of  a  long  tim^  "  has  been  working.  It  was  pronounced 
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Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 


slombereth  not.  <*>  For  if  Grod  spared 
Chap.  ii.  4—10.  ^^*  *^®  angels  that  sinned, 
TheS  certain  but  cast  them  down  to 
™^-  hell,    and   delivered    them 

mto  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
nto  judgment ;   <^>  and  spared  not  the 
old  world,  but  saved  Noah  the  eighth 
person,    a   preacher    of   righteousness. 


bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world 
of  the  ungodly;  ^^>  and  turning  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  into 
ashes  condemned  them  with  an  over- 
throw, making  them  an  ensample  unto 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly; 
<^)  and  delivered  just  Lot,  vexed  with 
the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked: 


against   all  sinners,  such  as  they  are,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  world. 

(4—8)  Three  instances  of  divine  vengeance,  proving 
that  great  wickedness  never  goes  unpunished. 

(*)  For  if  Qod.—The  sentence  has  no  proper 
conclusion.  The  third  instance  of  Grod's  vengeance  is 
so  prolonged  by  the  addition  respecting  Lot,  that  the 
apodosis  is  wanting,  the  writer  in  his  eagerness  having 
lost  the  thread  of  the  construction.  The  three  instances 
here  are  in  chronological  order  (wanton  angels.  Flood, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha),  while  those  in  Jude  are  not 
(unbelievers  in  the  wilderness,  impure  angels,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha).  Both  arrangements  are  natural — this 
as  being  chronological,  that  of  St.  Jude  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  Notes  there.    (See  on  verse  5.) 

The  angels  that  sinned.— Better,  the  angels  for 
their  sin :  it  gives  the  reason  why  they  were  not  spared, 
and  points  to  some  definite  sin.  What  sin  is  meant  P 
Not  that  which  preceded  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  commonly  called  the  fall  of  the  angels^^f  that 
there  is  no  record  in  the  Old  Testament;  and,  moreover, 
it  affords  no  close  analogy  to  the  conduct  of  the  false 
teachers.  St.  Jude  is  somewhat  more  explicit  (Jude, 
Terse  6);  he  says  it  was  for  not  keeping  their  own 
dignity — for  deserting  their  proper  home;  and  the 
reference,  both  there  and  here,  is  either  to  a  common 
interpretation  of  Gren.  vi.  2  (that  by  "  the  sons  of  God  " 
are  meant  "  angels  "),  or,  more  probably,  to  distinct  and 
frequent  statements  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  that  certain 
angels  sinned  by  having  intercourse  with  women — cat., 
chaps,  vii.  1,2;  cv.  13  (Lawrence's  translation).  Not 
improbablv  these  false  teachers  made  use  of  this  book, 
and  possibly  of  these  passages,  in  their  corrupt  teaching. 
Hence  St.  Peter  uses  it  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
against  them,  and  St.  Jude,  recognising  the  allusion, 
adopts  it  and  makes  it  more  plain;  or  both  writers, 
knowing  the  Booh  of  Enoch  well,  and  calculating  on 
their  readers  knowing  it  also,  used  it  to  illustrate  their 
arguments  and  exhortations,  just  as  St.  Paul  uses  the 
Jewish  belief  of  the  rock  following  the  Israelites. 
(See  Note  on  1  Cor.  x.  4.) 

Cast  them  down  to  hell.— The  Greek  word 
occurs  nowhere  else,  but  its  meaning  is  plain — to  cast 
down  to  Tartarus;  and  though  "Tartarus"  occurs 
neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament,  it  probably 
is  the  same  as  Gehenna.     (See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  22.) 

Into  chains  of  darkness.— Critical  reasons  seem 
to  require  us  to  substitute  dens,  or  caves,  for  "  chains." 
The  Greek  words  for  **  chains  "  and  for  "  caves  "  here 
are  almost  exactly  alike ;  and  "  caves  "  may  have  been 
altered  into  "chiuns"  in  order  to  bring  this  passage 
into  closer  harmony  with  Jude,  verse  6,  although  the 
word  used  by  St.  Jude  for  "  chains  "  is  different.  (See 
Note  there.)  If  "chains  of  darkness"  be  retained, 
comp.  Wisd.  xvii.  17.  There  still  remains  the  doubt 
whether  "into  chains  of  darkness"  should  go  with 
"delivered"  or  with  " cast  do?m  into  heU."  The  former 
arrangement  seems  tho  better. 
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(5)  And  spared  not  the  old  world. — The  fact 
that  the  Flood  is  taken  as  the  second  instance  of  divine 
vengeance  ^ves  us  no  clue  as  to  the  source  of  the  first 
instance.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Flood  follows 
closely  upon  the  sin  of  the  angels,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  upon 
that  of  tne  sons  of  God,  so  that  in  either  case  tiie  first 
instance  would  naturally  suggest  the  second. 

Noah  the  eighth  person.— According  to  a  com- 
mon Greek  idiom,  this  means  Noah  and  seven  others; 
and  the  point  of  it  is  that  the  punishment  must  have 
been  signal  indeed  if  onlv  eight  persons  oat  of  a  vvhole 
world  escaped.  The  comcidence  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20 
must  not  pass  unobserved,  especially  as  there  the  men- 
tion of  "  spirits  in  prison "  immediately  precedes,  just 
as  'here,  the  angels  m  "  caves  of  darkness.'*  The  sug- 
gestion that  eight  is  here  a  mystical  number  (the  sabl»- 
tical  seven  and  one  over)  is  quite  gratuitous;  as  ako 
that  "  eighth "  may  mean  eighth  from  !Euo8^  which 
would  be  utterly  pointless,  there  being  neither  mention 
of  Enos  nor  the  faintest  allusion  to  him.  (Com^ 
Clement  I.  vii.  6 ;  ix.  4;  and  see  Note  on  verse  9.) 

Bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world.—"  In  " 
should  be  omitted.  The  phrase  is  exactly  parallel  to 
"  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction  "  in  verse  L 
The  wora  for  "  bring  "  is  the  same  in  both  cas^. 

(6)  And  turning  .  .  .  .—The  construction 
still  depends  upon  the  "  if  "  in  verse  4.  (See  Note  on 
Jude,  verse  7.) 

Condemned  them  with  an  overthrow.— Or, 
perhaps,  to  an  overthrow,  like  "condemn  to  death'* 
m  Matt.  XX.  18.  Tlie  very  word  here  used  for  "  over- 
throw " — catastrophe — is  used  by  the  LXX.  of  the  over- 
throw of  these  cities  (Gren.  xix.  29);  in  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  in  2  Tim.  ii.  4  only. 

An  ensample  unto  those.— Literally,  an  en- 
sample  of  those — i.e.,  of  the  punishment  which  such 
sinners  must  expect.  (Comp.  "Are  set  forth  for  an 
example,"  Jude,  verse  7.) 

(7)  And  delivered  just  Lot.— Better,  righteous 
Lot ;  it  is  the  same  adjective  as  occurs  twice  in  the 
next  verse.  These  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples  in  this  Epistle  (**  de- 
struction" thrice,  chap.  ii.  1 — 3;  various  repetitions, 
chap.  iii.  10—12;  **look  for"  thrice,  chap. iii.  12-;H 
Ac.),  and  which  have  been  stigmatised  as  showing 
poverty  of  language,  are  perfectly  natural  in  St.  Petefy 
and  not  like  the  laboured  efforts  of  a  writer  endeavour- 
ing to  personate  him.  A  person  writing  under  strong 
emotion  does  not  stop  to  pick  his  words ;  he  uses  the 
same  word  over  arid  over  again  if  it  expresses  what  li^ 
means  and  no  other  word  at  once  occurs  to  him.  This 
is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  a  person  is^ 
writing  in  a  foreign  language.  The  fact  that  such  re- 
petitions are  frequent  in  the  Second  Epistle,  but  not  in 
the  Krst,  is  not  only  fully  explained  by  the  circuin* 
stances,  but,  as  being  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
them,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  genuineness. 
"  DeHvered  right^us  Lot."  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Flood  (verse  5),  the  destruction   of  the  guilty 
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out  of  Temptation, 


<®)  (for  that  righteous  man  dwelling 
among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  their  unlawful  deeds ;)  <®>  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the 
unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 


1  Or,  dominion. 
a  Jude& 


punished :  (^^^  but  chiefly  them  that  walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of 
uncleanness,  and 
government.  ^  Presump 
tuous  •  are  they^  selfwilled, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties.   <"^  Whereas   angels,  which   are 


n^^    .^^  Chap.  ii.  10-22. 

despise  Detailed  de- 
scription  of  the 
false  teachers. 


snggesis  the  preservation  of  the  innocent.  Is  it 
fanciful  to  think  that  these  lights  in  a  dark  picture 
are  characteristic  of  one  who  had  himself  **  denied  the 
Master  who  hought  him/'  and  ret  had  been  pre- 
served like  Noah  and  rescued  like  tiot  ?  This  brighter 
side  is  wanting  in  Jude,  so  that  in  the  strictly  his- 
torical illustrations  this  Epistle  is  more  full  than  the 
other  (see  Note  on  verse  15) ;  it  is  where  apocryphal 
books  seem  to  be  alluded  to  that  St.  Jude  nas  more 
detail. 

The  filthy  conversation.— Literally,  behaviour 
in  wantonness  (comp.  verses  2  and  18) — i.e.,  licentious 
mode  of  life.  The  word  for  "  conversation,"  or  "  be- 
haviour," is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  Peter — six  times 
in  the  Krst  Epistle,  twice  in  this  (chap.  iii.  11) ;  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  five  tmies. 

Of  the  wicked.— Literally,  of  the  lawless — a  word 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle ;  we  have  it  agun  in  chap.  iii. 
17.  The  word  translated  "  abominable  "  in  1  Pet.  iv.  3 
is  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  judgment  on  Sodom  and  Gromorrha  forms  a 
fitting  complement  to  that  of  the  Flood  as  an  instance 
of  Qod's  vengeance,  a  judgment  bv  fire  being  regarded 
as  more  awful  than  a  judgment  by  flood,  as  is  more 
distinctly  shown  in  chap.  iii.  6,  7,  where  the  total 
destruction  of  the  world  bv  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
transformation  of  it  wrougnt  by  the  Flood. 

(8)  For  that  righteous  man.— This  epithet,  here 
thrice  given  to  Lot,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  willingfness  to  remain,  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  advantages,  in  the  midst  of  such  wickedness. 
But  ^righteous"  is  a  relative  term;  and  in  this 
case  we  must  look  at  Lot  both  in  comparison  with 
tiie  defective  morality  of  the  age  and  also  with  the 
licentiousness  of  those  with  whom  he  is  here  contrasted. 
Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  this  corruption  he  preserves 
some  of  ihQ  brighter  features  of  his  purer  nomad  life, 
especially  that  ** chivalrous  hospitality"  (Gren.  xix. 
2,  3,  8)  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  point  as  a  model :  "  Be  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares  "  (chap.  xiii.  2).  Add  to  this 
the  fact  of  Grod*s  rescuing  him  and  his  family,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  declaration  that  ten  "  righteous^' 
people  would  have  saved  the  whole  city  ((Jen.  xviii.  32), 
and  his  ready  belief  and  obedience  when  told  to  leave 
all,  and  also  the  fact  that  Zoar  was  saved  at  his  inter- 
cession (chap.  xix.  21),  and  we  must  then  admit  that 
the  epithet  ** righteous"  as  applied  to  Lot  is  by  no 
means  without  warrant. 

(»)  The  Lord  knoweth.— This  is  the  main  sen- 
tence  to  which  the  various  conditional  clauses  beginning 
verse  4  (see  Note  tJbere)  have  been  leading.  But  the 
construction  is  disjointed,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  writer,  and  the  main  clause  does  not  fit  on  to  the 
introductory  clauses  very  smoothly.  Even  the  mfun 
clause  il^eli  is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  "to 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations."  What  the 
writer  specially  wishes  to  prove  is  that  "the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  reserve  the  ungodly  u^to  the  day  ^^ 


judgment  under  punishment,"  as  is  shown  by  tho« 
"  for  "  connecting  verse  4  with  verse  3. 

To  be  punished.— Bather,  being  punished,  or 
under  punishment.  They  are  already  suffering  punish- 
ment while  waiting  for  their  final  doom.  The  error  in 
our  version  is  parallel  -to  that  in  Acts  ii  47,  where 
"  such  as  should  be  saved  "  stands  instead  of  "  those 
who  were  being  saved."  The  participle  is  present,  not 
future. 

The  same  double  moral — ^that  God  will  save  the 
righteous  and  punish  the  ui^odly — ^is  drawn  from  the- 
same  historical  instance  by  Clement  of  Rome  (Epistle 
to  the  Corinthiafis,  xi.) :  "  For  his  hospitality  and  god- 
liness Lot  was  saved  from  Sodom,  when  all  tne  country 
round  was  judged  by  fire  and  brimstone ;  the  Master 
having  thus  foreshown  that  He  forsaketh  not  them  who« 
set  their  hope  on  Him,  but  appointeth  unto  punishment 
and  torment  them  who  swerve  aside."  A  possible,  but 
not  a  certain,  reference  to  our  Epistle.  (See  Note 
below  on  chap.  iii.  4.) 

(10)  Them  that  walk  after  the  flesh.—Less  de- 
finite than  Jude,  verse  7.  Here  there  is  nothing  about 
going  away  or  astray,  nor  about  the  flesh  being 
^  other"  than  is  allowed.  Thb  is  natural;  Jude's  re- 
mark applying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the^ 
plain  in  particular,  this  to  sensual  persons  generally. 

In  the  lUBt  of  uncleanness.— Better,  in  the  lust 
of  pollution — i.e.,  the  lust  that  causes  pollution.  The 
exact  word  occurs  nowhere  else ;  the  same  word,  all 
but  the  termination,  occurs  in  verse  20,  and  nowhere 
else. 

Despise  government. — (Comp.  "despise  do- 
minion," Jude,  verse  8.)  Our  version  is  minutely  per- 
verse.  The  word  translated  "government"  here  and> 
"  dominion  "  in  Jude  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  Greek ; 
whereas  the  words  translated  in  both  places  "  despise  " 
are  different. 

Fresiunptaoiis  are  they.— A  fresh  verse  should 
begin  here ;  the  construction  is  entirely  changed,  and  a 
tr^h  start  made.  From  "the  unjust"  to  "govern- 
ment "  the  reference  is  to  ungodly  and  sensual  people^ 
in  general ;  here  we  return  to  the  false  teachers  in 
pai^cular.  Audacious  would  be  more  literal  than 
"  presumptuous."  The  word  is  found  here  only.  On 
the  change  to  the  present  tense,  see  Introduction,  I,, 
c,  y. 

Speak  evil  of  dignities.— The  exact  meaning  of 
"  dignities,"  or  "  glories,"  is  not  clear,  either  here  or 
in  Jude,  verse  8.  The  context  in  both  places  seems  to- 
show  that  spiritual  powers  alone  are  intended,  and  that 
earthly  powers,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiasticaLare  not 
included,  much  less  exclusively  indicated.  The  con- 
struction here  resembles  that  in  chap.  i.  19  :  "  Do  not 
tremble  in  (or,  while)  speaking  evil  of  dignities,"  like* 
"  ye  do  well  in  taking  heed.'^  These  men  deny  the 
existence  of,  or  irreverently  speak  slightingly  of,  those 
spiritual  i^ncies  by  means  of  which  Qod  conducts  the- 
government  of  the  world. 

(11)  Whereas  angels.— Literally,  Where  angeU-- 
i.e.,  in  circumstances  in  which  angels.    This  verse,  if  it 
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greater  in  power  and  might,  bring  not 
railing  accusation  against  them  ^  before 
Hie  Ix>rd.  (^>  But  these,  as  natural 
1t>Tute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things  that 


1  Home  read, 
atftiiiut  them' 


they  understand  not;  and  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption ;  ^^)  and 
shall  receive  the  reward  of  unrighteous- 
ness, 08  they  that  count  it  pleasure  to 
riot  in  the  day  time.     Spots  they  are 


refers  to  the  same  incident  as  Jade,  verse  9,  seems  at 
fbrst  sight  to  teU  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
Jade ;  for  then,  only  when  compared  with  Juae,  verse  9, 
does  it  become  intelligible.  The  inference  is  that  this 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Jade,  rather  than  Jade  an  ampli- 
fication of  this.  Bat  (1)  such  an  inference  is  at  best  only 
probiJ^le.  The  writer  of  this  Epistle  might  possibly 
•connt  on  his  readers  at  once  understanding  his  allusion 
to  a  tradition  that  may  have  been  well  loiown,  whUe 
St  Jnde  thought  it  best  to  point  out  the  allusion  more 
plainly.  (2)  It  is  possible  that  the  contest  alluded  to  is 
not  tliat  between  Satan  and  Michael  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  but  that  between  Satan  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  about  Joshua  the  high  priest  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2). 
•(3)  It  is  also  possible  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any 
•contest  with  Satan  at  all,  but  merely  to  angels  not  de- 
nouncing these  false  teachers  before  Gk)d,  but  leaving 
them  to  His  judgment.  If  either  (2)  or  (3)  is  correct, 
the  argument  for  the  priority  of  Jude  falls  to  the 
jrround.  If  (I)  is  rignt,  then  the  argument  really 
favours  the  priority  of  2  Peter ;  for  if  the  author  of 
2  Peter  had  Jude  before  him  (and  this  is  maintained 
by  those  who  contend  for  the  priority  of  Jude),  and 
wished  to  make  use  of  St.  Jude's  illustration,  why 
should  he  so  deface  St.  Jude's  statement  of  it  as  to 
make  it  almost  unintelligible  P  The  reason  suggested 
is  alto^ther  inadequate — ^that  reverential  feelings  made 
him  wish  to  avoid  mentioning  MichaeFs  name — a  name 
that  every  Jew  was  perfectly  familiar  with  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

Greater  in  power  and  might.— This  is  taken 
in  two  ways— either  "greater  than  these  audacious, 
self-willed  men,"  which  is  the  simpler  and  more 
natural  explanation;  or  "greater  than  other  an^ls," 
«s  if  it  were  a  periphrasis  for  "  archangels,"  which  is 
rather  awkward  luiguage.  But  either  explanation 
makes  ^ood  sense. 

Bailing  aoonaation  against  them.— Literally, 
a  railing  judgment.  Widif  has  "  doom,"  all  the  rest 
"judgment";  both  superior  to  *' accusation."  "Against 
them,"  if  the  reference  is  either  to  the  contest  about 
the  body  of  Moses  or  to  Zech.  liL  I,  2,  must  mean 
■against  "  dignities,"  and  **  dignities  "  must  here  mean 
fallen  angeb,  who  are  consii&red  still  to  be  worthy  of 
reverence  on  account  of  their  original  glory  and  inde- 
fectible spiritual  nature.  The  position  is,  therefore, 
that  what  angels  do  not  venture  to  say  of  devils,  this, 
and  worse  than  this,  these  audacious  men  dare  to  say  of 
angels  and  other  unseen  powers.  But  *^  against  them  " 
may  possibly  mean  "  against  the  false  teachers,"  i.e., 
they  speak  evil  of  angels,  vet  the  angels  bring  no  de- 
nunciation against  them,  but  leave  all  judgment  to 
God  (Dent,  xxxii.  35,  36;  Rom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  30). 
This  ei^Ianation  avoids  the  awkwardness  of  making 
"  dignities  "  in  verse  10  mean  unseen  powers  generally, 
■and  chiefly  good  ones;  while  "against  dignities"  m 
this  verse  has  to  mean  against  evU  powers  only. 

(12)  Bat  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts.— Omit 
"natural."  This  verse  appears  to  tell  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  priority  of  our  Epistle.  The  hteraiy 
form  of  Jude,  verse  10,  is  so  very  superior ;  the  anti- 
thesis (quite  wanting  here)  between  abusing  what 
ihej  cannot  know  and  misusing  what  they  cannot 
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help  knowing  is  so  telling,  and  would  be  so  easily 
remembered,  that  it  is  improbable  that  a  writer  who 
was  willing  to  adopt  so  much  would  not  have 
adopted  in  this  respect  also ;  and  whichever  writer  is 
second,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  his 
predecessor's  material  almost  to  any  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  writer  who 
knew  this  verse  improving  upon  it  by  writing  Jude, 
verse  10.  The  verses,  sinular  as  they  are  in  much  of 
their  wording,  are  very  different  in  their  general  drift. 
Jude,  verse  10,  is  simply  an  epigrammatic  description 
of  these  ungodly  men ;  uiis  verse  is  a  denunciation  of 
final  ruin  against  them. 

Made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed.- Literally, 
bom  naiuraUyfor  capture  and  destruction.  "  Natural" 
comes  in  better  here  as  a  kind  of  adverb  than  as  an  ad- 
ditional epithet  to  beasts.  The  force  of  it  is  that  these 
animals  cannot  help  themselves — ^it  is  their  nature  to 
rush  after  what  will  prove  their  ruin;  but  the  false 
teachers  voluntarily  seek  their  own  destruction  against 
nature.  This  verse  contains  one  of  the  repetitions 
noticed  above  (see  on  verse  7)  as  characteristic  of  this 
Epistle.  The  word  for  "  destruction  "  and  "  corruption  " 
is  one  and  the  same  in  the  Greek,  the  destroying  being 
literal  in  the  first  case,  moral  in  tiie  second.  Moreover, 
the  word  for  "  perish  "  is  from  the  same  root.  "  Like 
brutes  bom  for  capture  and  destruction,  these  men 
shall  be  destroyed  m  their  destruction."  But  sudi  a 
translation  would  be  misleading  in  Euff^lish. 

Shall  utterly  perish.  — A  reaoiog  of  higher 
authority  g[ives  us,  shaU  even  perish. 

In  their  own  corruption.— "Own"  may  be 
omitted.  Their  present  evil  life  anticipates  and  con- 
tains within  itself  the  elements  of  their  final  destruc- 
tion. Thus  they  "  bring  it  upon  themselves  "  (verse  1). 
The  right  division  of  the  sentences  here  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty ;  the  Ax>06tle  hurries  on,  in  the 
full  flood  of  his  denunciation,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  precise  form  of  his  language.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  best  to  place  only  a  comma  at  the  end 
of  verse  12,  with  a  full  stop  or  colon  at  **  unrighteous- 
ness," and  to  make  what  follows  part  of  vie  long 
sentence,  of  which  the  main  verb  is  "  are  gone  astray 
in  verse  15. 

(13>  And  shall  receive.— Literally,  about  to  re- 
ceive (as  they  are).  (Oomp.  1  Pet.  i.  9;  v.  4;  see  also 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  iv.  12.) 

As  they  that  count.— We  must  begin  a  fresh 
sentence,  and  somewhat  modify  the  translation.  **  To 
riot"  is  too  strong;  the  word  means  "delicate  fare, 
dainty  living,  luxury,"  and  if  the  exact  meaning  be 
retained,  this  will  necessitate  a  change  of  **  in  the  day 
time."  For  though  **  rioting  in  the  day  time  "  malces 
good  sense — ^revelry  even  among  professed  pleasure- 
seekers  being  usually  confined  to  the  night  (1  Theaa. 
V.  7) — **  dainty  fare  in  the  day  time  ^  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  point.  The  meaning  is,  perhaps,  "  for  the 
day,"  without  thought  for  the  morrow,  counting  huewry 
for  the  moment  a  pleasure — ^the  doctrine  of  the  Oyre- 
naics  and  the  instinct  of  "brute  beasts."  Ini  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (Sim.  VL  iv.  4)  there  is  a  passage 
which  mav  possibly  be  an  echo  of  this :  '*  The  time  ctf 
luxury  ana  deceit  is  one  hour,  but  the  hours  of  tormeiii 
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and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves 
with  their  own  deceivings  while  they 
feast  with  you ;  ^^*>  having  eyes  fall  of 
adidtery,^  and  that  cannot  cease  from 
sin ;  beguiling  unstable  souls :  an  heart 
they  have  exercised  with  covetous 
practices;  cursed  children:  ^^^  which 
have  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  are 


Gr. 
re99. 


an    aditUe>- 


»ne  astray,  following  the  way  of 
ilaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness ;  ^^^^  but  was 
rebuked  for  his  iniquity :  the  dumb  as& 
speaking  with  man's  voice  forbad  the 
madness  of  the  prophet.  ^^^^  These  are 
wells  without  water,  clouds  that  are 
carried  with  a  tempest;  to  whom  the 


have  the  power  of  thirty  days;  if,  then,  a  man  Inxnriates 
for  one  aay/'  &c.  &c.  (^e  belovr  on  verses  15,  20 ; 
chap.  iii.  5.} 

Sporting  themselves.— The  word  is  a  compound 
of  the  one  just  transkted  " luxury";  hence  luaeuruUing. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  words  for  "spots  and 
blemishes  '*  exactly  correspond  to  the  words  translated 
*'  without  blemish  and  without  spot "  in  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
(See  below  on  chap.  iii.  14.1 

With  their  own  deceivings.— Better,  in  their 
deceits,  if  this  is  the  right  reading.  But  both  here  and 
in  Jude,  verse  12,  the  reading  is  uncertain,  authorities 
being  divided  between  agapai,  ''love-feasts,"  and 
apatai,  "deceits."  In  Jude  the  balance  on  purely 
critical  gprbunds  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  **  love-feasts; 
here  (though  much  less  decidedly)  in  favour  of  "  de- 
ceits." In  Jude  the  context  confirms  the  reading 
"  love-f east-s ; "  here  the  context  is  neutral,  or  slightly 
inclines  to  "  love-feasts,"  to  which  "  while  they  feast 
with  you"  must  in  any  case  refer.  But  if  "love- 
feasts  "  be  right  in  Jude  (and  this  is  so  probable  that 
wo  may  almost  assume  it),  this  in  itself  is  strong  sup- 
port to  the  same  reading  here.  Whichever  writer  is 
prior,  so  strange  a  change  from  **  deceits  "  to  "  love- 
feasts"  would  hardly  Imve  been  made  deliberately; 
whereas,  in  copying  mechanically,  the  interchimge 
might  easily  be  made,  the  words  being  so  similar.  The 
change  from  "spots  "  to  "  rodcs,"  if  such  a  change  has 
been  deliberately  made  by  either  writer  (see  on  Jude,  verse 
12),  would  not  be  parallel  to  a  change  between  "deceits" 
and  "  love-feasts."  The  one  is  a  mere  variation  of  the 
metaphor,  the  other  an  alteration  of  the  meaning.  In 
2  Thess.  ii.  10  there  is  possibly  an  intentional  play 
upon  the  similarity  of  these  two  words. 

(U)  Of  adultery  .—Literally,  of  an  adulteress.  This 
verso  has  no  counterpart  in  Jude. 

That  cannot  cease  from  sin.— Literally,  that 
cannot  be  made  to  cease  from  sin.  (Oomp.  attentively 
1  Pet.  iv.  1.)  It  was  precisely  because  these  men  refused 
to  "  suffer  in  the  flesh,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the 
flesh  all  possible  licence  on  principle,  that  they  could 
not  "  cease  from  sin." 

Begruiling.— Strictly,  enticing  with  bait.  We  have 
the  same  word  in  verse  18,  James  i.  14,  and  nowhere 
else.  If  "  deceits "  be  the  right  reading  in  verse  13, 
this  clause  throws  some  l^ht  on  it.  In  any  case,  the 
metaphor  from  fishing,  twice  in  this  Epistle  and  only 
once  elsewhere,  may  point  to  a  fisherman  of  Galilee. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  27.) 

With  covetous  practices.— Better,  in  covetous- 
ness.  The  word  is  singular,  as  in  verse  3,  according  to 
all  the  best  MSS.  and  versions. 

Cursed  children. — Bather,  children  of  nuUedic" 
tion.  So  Bheims;  Wiclif  has  "sones  of  cursynge." 
They  are  devoted  to  execration;  malediction  nas 
adopted  them  as  its  own.  (Oomp.  "  son  of  perdition," 
John  xvii.  12 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3.) 

(15)  The  right  way  .—(Oomp.  Acts  xiii.  10.)  In  the 
Shepherd  ot  Hennas  (L  Vis.  lU.  vii.l)wehaTe  **Who 


have  believed  indeed,  but  through  their  doubting  have 
forsaken  their  true  way,**  (See  Notes  on  verses  1,  3, 
13,  20;  chap.  iii.  5.) 

Are  gone  astray.— The  main  verb  of  this  long 
sentence.  Here  parallels  with  Jude  begin  again.  In 
the  historical  incident  of  Balaam,  as  in  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gromorrha,  our  Epistle  is  more  detailed  than  Jude 
(see  on  verse  7).  The  past  tenses  in  this  verse  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  view  that  this  chapter  is  a  genuine 
prediction.  (Oomp.  Gen.  xlix.  9, 15,  23,  24.)  The  future 
foretold  with  such  confidence  as  to  be  spoken  of  aa 
already  past  is  a  common  form  for  prophecy  to  assume. 

Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor.— Bosor  seems  to  be  a 
dialectical  variation  from  Beor,  arising  out  of  peculiar 
Aramaic  pronunciation — a  slight  indication  tnat  the 
writer  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  The  resemblance 
between  these  false  teachers  and  Balaam  consisted  in 
their  mnninp^  counter  to  Gk>d*s  will  for  their  own  profit^ 
and  in  prostituting  their  office  to  an  infamous  purpose^ 
which  brought  rum  on  the  community.  He,  like  they» 
had  '*  entic^  unstable  souls,"  and  had  "  a  heart  exer- 
cised in  covetousness."  A  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Bev.  ii.  14, 15,  gfives  countenance  to  the  view  that 
among  the  false  teachers  thus  stigmatised  the  Nico- 
laitans  may  be  included.  In  Juae,  verse  11,  these 
ungodly  men  are  compared  not  only  to  Balaam,  but  also 
to  Oain  and  Korah.  It  seems  more  likely  that  St.  Jude 
should  add  these  two  very  opprobrious  comparisons  than 
that  the  vehement  writer  oi  this  Epistle  should  reject 
material  so  suitable  to  his  invective.  If  so,  we  have 
here  another  aigument  for  the  priority  of  our  Epistle. 
(See  on  verse  12.) 

<i«)  But  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity.— Lite- 
rally.  But  had  a  conviction  of  his  own  transgression — 
t.^.,  was  convicted  of  it,  or  rebuked  for  it.  His  trans- 
gression was  that,  although  as  a  prophet  he  knew  the 
blessedness  of  Israel,  and  although  God  gave  him  leave 
to  go  only  on  condition  of  his  messing  Israel,  he  went 
still  chenshing  a  hoi>e  of  being  able  to  curse,  and  so 
winning  Balak*s  promised  reward. 

The  dumb  ass.— Literally,  a  dumb  beast  of  burden. 
The  same  word  is  rendered  "  ass  "  in  Matt.  xxi.  5,  in  the 
phrase  ''foal  of  an  ass."  In  Palestine  the  ass  was 
the  most  common  beast  of  burden,  horses  being  rare,  so 
that  in  most  cases  "beast  of  burden"  would  necessarily 
mean  *'  ass." 

Forbad  the  madness.  —  Strictly,  hindered  the 
madness ;  and  thus  the  trivial  discrepancy  which  some 
would  urge  as  existing  between  this  passage  and  Num. 
xxii.  disappears.  It  luus  been  objected  that  not  the  ass 
but  the  angel  forbad  Balaam  from  proceeding.  But 
it  was  the  ass  which  hindered  the  infatuation  of  JBalaam 
from  hurrying  him  to  his  own  destruction  (Num.  xxii. 
33).  The  word  for  "  madness  "  is  probably  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  alliteration  with  "  prophet  "—^op^e^ott 
paraphronian.  It  is  a  very  rare  formation,  perhaps 
coined  bv  the  writer  himself. 

(17)  These  are  wells.— Or,  springs ;  same  word  as 
John  iv.  6.     These  men  are  like  &ed-up  watering- 
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mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever. 
(18)  For  when  they  speak  great  swelling 
words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wanton- 
ness, those  that  were  clean  ^  escaped 
from  them  who  live  in  error.  <^^  While 
they  promise  them  liberty,  they  them- 


I  Or,/orali7f/^,or, 
a  trhUtt  a«  iMue 
read. 


selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption: 
for  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brought  in  bondage.  ^^  For 
if  after  they  have  escaped  the  poUutiong 
of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they 
are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 


places  in  the  desert,  which  entice  and  mock  the  thirsty 
traveller ;  perhaps  leading  him  into  danger  also  by  draw- 
ing him  from  places  where  there  is  water.  (Oomp.  Jer. 
ii.  l3 ;  xiy.  3.)  The  parallel  passage.  Jade,  verses  12, 13, 
is  much  more  full  than  the  one  before  us,  and  is  more 
like  an  amplification  of  this  than  this  a  condensation 
of  that — e,g.t  would  a  simile  so  admirably  suitable  to 
false  guides  as  ** wandering  stars"  have  been  neglected 
by  ilie  writer  of  our  Epistle  ?  A  Hebrew  word  which 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  is  translated 
by  the  LxX.  in  the  one  place  (Gen.  ii.  6)  by  the  word 
here  used  for  "  well,"  and  in  the  other  (Job  xxxvi.  27) 
by  the  word  used  in  Jude,  verse  12,  for  "  cloud."  Thus 
the  same  Hebrew  might  have  produced  "  wells  without 
water "  here  and  "  clouds  without  water "  in  Jude. 
This  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  a 
Hebrew  original  of  both  these  Epistles.  Coincidences 
of  this  kind,  which  may  easily  he  mere  accidents  of 
language,  must  be  shown  to  be  numerous  before  a  solid 
4irgument  can  be  based  upon  them.  Moreover,  we 
must  remember  that  the  writers  in  both  cases  were 
Jews,  writing  in  Greek,  while  thinking  probably  in 
Hebrew,  so  that  the  same  Hebrew  thought  might 
suggest  a  difEerent  Greek  expression  in  the  two  cases. 
Wlien  we  have  deducted  all  that  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way,  and  also  all  that  is  perhaps 
purely  accidental,  from  the  not  very  numerous  instances 
of  a  similar  kind  that  have  been  collected,  we  shall  not 
find  much  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  these 
Epistles  being  translations  from  Hebrew  originals. 
(See  Introduction  to  Jttde,  U.)  . 

Clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest.— 
Better,  mists  driven  by  the  storm-wind.  Wiclif  has 
**myi8tis."  The  words  for  "clouds"  and  "carried 
about"  in  Jude,  verse  12,  are  quite  different,  so  that  our 
version  creates  a  false  impression  of  great  similarity. 
The  idea  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  "  wells 
without  water."  These  mists  promise  refreshment  to 
the  thirsty  soil  (Gen.  ii.  6),  and  are  so  flimsy  that  they 
are  blown  away  before  they  do  any  good.  So  these 
false  teachers  deceived  those  who  were  thirsting  for 
the  knowledge  and  liberty  promised  them  by  raising 
hopes  which  they  could  not  satisfy. 

To  whom  the  mist  of  darkness.— Better,  for 
whom  the  gloom  of  darkness,  (See  Note  on  Jude,  verse 
6.)  "For  ever"  is  wanting  in  authority;  the  words 
have  probably  been  inserted  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Jude. 

(18)  Great  swelling  words  of  vanity.— Ex- 
aggeration, unreality,  boastfulness,  and  emptiness  are 
expressed  by  this  phrase.  It  carries  on  the  same  idea 
as  the  waterless  wells  and  the  driven  mists — great  pre- 
tensions and  no  results.  The  rebuke  here  is  not  unlike 
the  warning  in  1  Pet.  v.  6,  6. 

Allure.— Translated  "beguile''  in  verse  14,  where 
see  Note. 

Through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.— Better,  in  the 

lusts  of  the  flesh  (as  in  verse  3,  and  chap.  i.  1,  2,  4, 13). 

The  preposition  "  in  "  points  to  the  sphere  in  which  the 

.-enticement  takes  place ;  "  through  **  should  be  reserved 


for  "  wantonness  "  (see  Note  on  verse  2),  which  is  the 
bait  used  to  entice. 

Were  clean  escaped.— Both  verb  and  advert) 
require  correction.  The  margin  indicates  the  right 
reading  for  the  adverb—"  for  a  little,"  or  better,  hy  a 
little;  scarcely.  The  verb  should  be  present,  not  past— 
those  who  are  scarcely  escaping,  viz.,  the  "unstable 
souls"  of  verse  14.  Wiclif  has  "scapen  a  litil;" 
Rheims  "  escape  a  litle.*'  The  word  translated  "  scarcely^ 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  trans- 
lated here  "  clean,"  and  elsewhere  "  indeed,"  or  **  cer- 
tainly," is  frequent  (Mark  xL  32 ;  Luke  xxiiL  47 ;  xxiv. 
34,  <tc.  Ac.).  Hence  the  change,  an  unfamiliar  word 
being,  by  a  slight  alteration,  turned  into  a  familiar  one. 
The  two  Greek  words  are  much  alike. 

(19)  Promise  them  liberty.— A  specimen  of  the 
"great  swelling  words " — loud,  high-sounding  talk 
a£)ut  liberty.  The  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus,  as  re- 
ported by  IrensBus  (1.,  chap,  xxiii.  3)  and  by  fllppolytiifl 
[Befut,  V  I.,  chap,  xiv.),  show  us  the  Mnd  of  liberty  that 
such  teachers  promised — being  "  freed  from  righteous, 
ness  "  to  become  **  the  slaves  of  sin." 

Servants  of  corruption.— Better,  bond-sermnis, 
or  slaves  of  corruption.  Our  transla^rs  have  often 
done  well  in  translating  the  Greek  word  for  "  slave  " 
by  "  servant  '*  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  1),  but  here  the 
full  force  of  the  ignominious  term  should  be  given. 

aadale,  Oranmer,  and  Geneva  have  "  bond-servants ; " 
eims  "slaves."    (Oomp.  '^bondi^  of  corruption,** 
Bom.  viii.  21.) 

Brought  in  bondage.— Or,  enslaved.  We  seem 
here  to  have  an  echo  of  John  viii.  34  (see  Notes  there): 
"  Every  one  who  continues  to  commit  sin  is  the  slave  of 
sin,"  words  which  St.  Peter  may  have  heard.  Oomp. 
Bom.  vi.  16 — 20,  which  the  writer  may  also  have  hii 
in  his  mind.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  St.  Peter 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life;  the  improbability 
would  rather  be  in  supposing  that  he  did  not  know  it. 

(20)  For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world.— Appljring  the  general  statement 
of  the  preceding  verse  to  the  case  of  these  false 
teachers.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (I.  Vis.  Vf. 
iii.  2.)  "  the  black  there  is  the  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
and  the  fire-and-blood-colour  {indicates)  that  this  world 
must  perish  through  blood  and  fire;  but  the  golden 
part  are  ye  117^0  have  escaped  this  world/*  Another 
possible  reminiscence  of  our  Epistle.  (See  above  on 
verses  1,  3, 13, 15  ;  and  below,  chap.  iiL  5.) 

Through  the  knowledge.— Setter,  in  knowledae. 
the  preposition  "  in ''  pointing  te  that  in  which  the 
escape  consiste.  (See  on  verse  18,  and  comp.  Luke  i 
77.)  The  knowledge  is  of  the  same  mature  ana  comply 
kind  as  that  spoken  of  in  ch<^.  r.  2,  3,  8  (where  see 
Notes),  showing  that  these  men  were  well-instructed 
Christians. 

Entangled  therein,  and  oyercome.— Or,  e^ 
tangled  and  overcome  thereby,  which,  from  the  latter 
part  of  verse  19,  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  con* 
struction. 
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The  Dog  returned  to  hla  Vomit ; 


II.   PETER,  III. 


the  Sow  to  Iter  Wallowing, 


come,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them 
than  the  beginning,  ^^i)  p^j.  j^  y^sA 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after 
they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the 
holy  comm^ia^nient  delivered  unto 
them.  <22)B^t  it  is  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb.  The  dog 
is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and 


I  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire. 


CHAPTER    Iir.— a)  This    second 
epistle,    beloved,    I    now  ... 

write  unto  you;   in   hoth  Tra^tiJii  'to 
which  I  stir  up  your  pure  second  predic- 
minds  by  way  of  remem-  ^^°' 
brance :  ^^^  that  ye  may  be  mindAil  of 


The  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 
beginning.— Most  certainly  this  should  be  made  to 
correspond  with  Matt.  xii.  45,  of  which  it  is  almost  an 
exact  reproduction — their  last  state  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  word  for  " is"  in 
Matt  xii.  45  means  literallj  '*  becomes/*  and  here  "  has 
become."    (Comp.  the  Shepherd,  8im.  IX.  xvii.  5.) 

(21)  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 
Icnown. — There  are  many  things  of  which  the  well- 
known  lines, 

"  "Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all, 

do  not  hold  ^ood.  To  have  loved  a  mat  truth,  to 
hare  loved  a  high  principle,  and  after  all  to  lose  them, 
is  what  often  causes  the  shipwreck  of  a  life.  To  have 
loved  Jesus  Christ  and  lost  Him  is  to  make  shipwreck 
of  eternal  life. 

The  way  of  righteousness.— The  life  of  the 
Christian.  That  which  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view 
is  "  the  way  of  truth  "  (verse  2),  from  a  mond  point  of 
view  is  "  the  way  of  righteousness."  So  also  •"  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  sainU  "  of  Jude,  verse  3,  b  t^e  doc- 
trinal equivalent  of  "  the  holy  commandment  deUvered 
xmto  them  *'  of  this  verse. 

(22)  But  it  is  happened  unto  them  aooording 
to  the  true  proverb.  — More  literally,  There  has 
happened  to  them  what  the  true  proverb  says ;  "  but '' 
is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The  word  for  "proverb" 
is  the  one  used  elsewhere  only  by  St.  John  in  his 
Gospel,  and  there  translated  once  **  parable  "  and  thrice 
"proverb."  "Parable,"  or  "allegory,"  would  have 
t>een  best  in  all  four  cases  (John  x.  6,  where  see  Note ; 
JKvi.  25,  29).  The  first  proverb  is  found,  Prov.  xxvi.  11, 
jmd  if  that  be  the  source  of  the  quotation,  we  have  here 
an  independent  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  for  the  LXX. 
gives  an  entirely  different  rendering,  "  dog  "  being  the 
only  word  in  common  to  the  two  Greek  versions.  The 
word  for  "  vomit "  here  is  possibly  formed  by  the 
writer  himself;  that  for  "wallowing"  is  also  a  rare 
word.  The  LXX.  adds,  "and  becomes  abominable," 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text ; 
And  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  words  may  mis- 
represent the  Hebrew  ori^^inal  of  the  second  proverb 
here.  But  it  is  auite  possible  that  both  proverbs  come 
from  popular  tradition,  and  not  from  Scripture  at  all. 
If,  however,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  be  the  source  of  the 
quotation,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  no  less  than 
four  times  in  as  many  chapters  does  St.  Peter  recall 
passa^  from  the  Proverbs  in  the  f^rst  Epistle  (diaps. 
J.  7 ;  li.  17 ;  iv.  8,  18).  In  the  Greek  neither  proverb 
has  a  verb,  as  so  often  in  such  sayings — a  dog  that  htu 
returned  to  his  own  vomit ;  a  washea  sow  to  wcUlcunng 
in  the  mire;  just  as  we  say  "the  dog  in  the  QUtnger/' 
"a  fool  and  his  money." 

The  word  for 


more  be  hurt  by  sensuality  than  gold  by  mire.  "  For 
in  the  same  way  as  gold  when  plunged  in  mire  does 
not  lay  aside  its  beauty,  but  preserves  its  own  nature, 
the  mire  having  no  power  to  injure  the  gold,  so  they 
say  that  they,  no  matter  what  kind  of  material  actions 
they  may  be  involved  in,  cannot  suffer  any  harm,  nor 
lose  their  sniritual  essence."  (I.  chap.  vi.  2).  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  Irenseus  knew  our  Epistle. 

ni. 

(i»  2)  Jiist  as  the  two  halves  of  the  first  main  portion 
of  the  Epistle  are  linked  together  by  some  personal 
remarks  respecting  his  reason  for  writing  this  Epistle 
(chap.  1 12 — 15),  so  the  two  predictions  which  form  the 
second  main  portion  are  connected  by  personal  remarks 
respecting  the  purpose  of  both  his  Epistles. 

(1)  This  second  epistle,  beloved^  I  now  write. 
— Bather,  This  now  second  epistle  I  write,  beloved;  or, 
This  epistle,  already  a  second  one — implying  that  no 
very  long  time  has  elapsed  since  his  first  letter,  and  that 
this  one  is  addressed  to  pretty  much  the  same  circle  of 
readers.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  first  two 
chapters  are  one  letter,  and  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  another,  as  has  been  supposed.  With  this  use  of 
"  now,"  or  "  already,"  comp.  John  xxi.  14. 

Pure  minds.— The  word  for  **  pure  "  means  literally 
"separated" — according  to  one  derivation,  by  being 
sifted ;  according  to  another,  by  being  held  up  to  the 
light    Hence  it  comes  to  mean  "  unsuUied."    Here  it 

Srobably  means  untainted  by  sensuality  or,  possibly, 
eceit.  In  Phil.  i.  10,  the  only  other  place  where  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  translated  "  sincere." 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  a  17.)  The  word  for 
*'mind"  means  "the  faculty  of  moral  reflection  and 
moral  understanding,"  which  St  Peter,  in  his  First 
Epistle  (chap.  L  13),  tells  his  readers  to  brace  up  and 
keep  ready  for  constant  use.  These  very  two  words 
are  found  together  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  Plato's 
Phaedo,  66a. 

By  way  of  remembrance.— We  have  the  same 
expression  in  chap.  i.  13,  and  the  translation  in  both 
cases  should  be  the  same — stir  up  in  putting  you  in 
remembrance, 

(2)  By  the  holy  prophets.— Appealed  to  before 
in  chap.  i.  19.  (Comp.  Jude,  verse  17.)  The  coherence  of 
the  Epistle  as  a  whole  comes  out  strongly  in  this  last 
chapter:  verse  1  recalls  chap.  i.  12,  13;  chap.  iii.  17 
recalls  chap.  i.  10 — 12 ;  chap.  lii.  18  recalls  chap.  i.  5 — 8. 
In  this  verse  the  Apostle  commends  the  warnings  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  to  Christians  throughout  all  ages. 

The  comman^Unent  of  iis  the  ai>08tle8  of  the 


IiOrd,— **  Of  us"  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  false  reading ; 
for  "  mirb."  not  a  very  common  ona  ia  tLB^d      U  alvonld  be  **  ci  you,"  or  "  your."    The  Greek  is  some- 
Jby  Irenffius  of  the  Gnostic  false  teache^H    j    •    AaV        ^W   ,^kW**^  owing  to  the  number  of  genitives,  but 
who  taught  that  their  fine  spiritual  lu^i^  Of  j|i0  ^^   1   tjjT  ^^  Zt  ihft^otdaia  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning — 
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Exfiortaiion  to  Faith 


n.  PETEE,   III. 


in  Chris  fa  Promises. 


the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by 
the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  command- 
ment of  as  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and 
Savioor:  <^^  knowing  this  first,  that 
...  ,  there  shall  come  in  the 
Seo<md^redio-  la^t  days  scoffers,  walking 
tion.^  ^_^ff«"  after  their  own  lusts,  W  and 
saying.    Where     is     the 


shall  arise. 


1  Qr.  eontUting. 


promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the 
fathers    fell     asleep,    all  ^hap.  iiL  3-9. 

things    continue     as     they  Answers  to  the 

were  from  the  beginning  ««>ffer8. 
of  the    creation.     (^>    For    this    they 
willingly  are  ignorant  o/(;i^«that  by  the 
word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old, 
and   the   earth   standing^  out  of  the 


the  commandment  of  yowr  Apostles  (or  rather)  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  commandment  is  at  onoe  a 
commandment  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  *'  must  not  be  taken  together,  as 
in  our  rersion.  The  expression  **  jour  Apostles  "  may 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  genuineness  rather  than  of  the  con- 
trary. It  is  at  least  not  improbable  that  a  true  Apostle, 
havmf^  once  stated  his  credentials  (chap.  i.  1)»  would 
sink  his  own  personality  in  the  ffroup  of  his  ooUea^es 
from  a  feeling  of  humility  and  ox  delicacy  towards  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  especially  when  they  owed 
their  Christianity  mainly  to  other  Apostles  than  him- 
self. It  is  not  improbable  that  a  writer  personating  an 
Apostle  would  have  insisted  on  his  assumed  personality 
and  personal  authority  here. 

"^i^niat  commandment  is  meant  P  Surely  not  the  whole 
Christian  law;  but  either  the  command  to  beware  of 
false  teachers  (Matt.  yii.  15 ;  xxiy.  5, 11 ;  Mark  ziii.  22 ; 
Rom.  xvL  17 ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  3),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, what  is  the  main  subject  of  this  Epistle,  to  be 
ready  for  Christ's  coming  (Matt.  xxiy.  36--39;  Mark 
xiii.  35—37 ;  Luke  xii.  40 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2—4). 

Second  Fbediction  :  Scoffers  shall  throw  doubt 
on  Christ's  return. 

<s)  In  the  last  days.— Comp.  1  Pet.  i  20 ;  Heb.  i.  2; 
and  the  parallel  passage  to  this,  Jnde,  yerse  18.  "  Know 
this  first,  children,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts  "  is  quoted  in 
a  homily  attributed  on  doubtful  authority  to  Hippolytus. 
(See  aboTe  on  chap.  ii.  1.) 

Sooffers.— The  best  authorities  add  "tn  scoffing,'* 
intensifying  the  meaning  by  repetition  (as  in  Eph.  i.  3 ; 
Bey.  xiv.  2;  comp.  Liu:e  xxii.  15).  There  are  other 
repetitions  of  this  kind  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have  been  rendered  W  strengthening  the  yerb  in  some 
other  way  (John  iii.  29 ;  Acts  iy.  17;  v.  28;  Jas.  y.  17). 

(^)  Where  is  the  promise  P— Not  meaning,  of 
course,  "  In  what  passages  of  Scripture  is  any  such 
promise  to  be  f onna ?  "—out,  "  What  has  come  of  it  ? 
where  is  there  any  accomplishment  of  it?"  (Comp. 
Ps.  xlii.  3;  Ixxix.  10;   Jer.  xvii  15;  Mai.  ii.  17.) 

Of  his  coming.—" His"  instead  of  "the  Lord's  " 
indicates  not  merely  that  only  one  Person  could  be 
meant,  but  also  the  irreyerent  way  in  which  these 
scoffers  spoke  of  Him. 

Since  the  fathers  feill  asleep.— What  fathers  are 
meant  P  Four  answers  have  been  giyen  to  this  ques- 
tion :  (1)  The  ancestors  of  the  human  race;  (2)  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets;  (3)  the  first  ^neration  of 
Christians ;  (4)  each  veneration  of  men  m  relation  to 
those  following.  ProEably  nothing  more  definite  than 
our  remote  ancestors  is  intended.  The  expression 
"fell  asleep"  is  used  of  St.  Stephen's  death  m  Acta 
yii.  60  (comp.  Matt  xxyii.  52 ;  1  Cor.  yii.  39,  where  the 
word  is  not  literally  translated;  xy.  6,  18,  &c.).  The 
thoroughly  Christian  term  "cemetery"  Tss  sleeping- 
place),  in  the  sense  of  a  place  of  repose  xor  the  dead, 
comes  from  the  same  Greek  root. 
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There  is  a  passage  quoted  by  Clement  of  Borne 
(circ.  A.D.  100)  which  seems  at  m«t  sight  to  contain  a> 
reference  to  this  yerse :  "  Par  be  from  us  this  Scripture 
where  He  saith.  Wretched  are  the  double-minded,  who 
doubt  in  heart  and  say,  Thess  things  toe  heard  in  the 
times  of  our  fathers  also,  but  behold,  we  havearoum  old, 
and  none  of  them  has  happened  to  us"  {Eptstle  to  the 
CorinthianSf  xxiii.).  But  the  remainder  of  thia  "  Scrip- 
ture," as  quoted  by  Clement,  is  so  utterly  unlike  the 
yerse  before  us,  that  one  suspects  some  other  source. 
And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  the  same 
passage  quoted  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
(xi.)  as  "the  prophetic  word."  (See  on  cnap.  i.  19  and  on 
chap,  ii  9).  The  differences  between  the  two  quotations 
are  such  that  the  pseudo-Clement  appears  to  be  Quoting 
independently,  and  not  merely  borrowing  from  tne  true 
Clement.  In  neither  case  does  close  inspection  en- 
courage us  to  belieye  that  our  present  yerse  is  the 
source  of  the  quotation.  But  tne  quotation  by  the 
true  Clement  is  important  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  objection  that  "  the  fathers  "  means  the  first  Chris- 
tians, and  consequently  no  such  scoffing  argument  aa 
this  would  be  possible  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter. 
This  yeiT  argument  was  not  only^  in  existence,  but 
was  conaemned  in  a  document  which  Clement  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  could  ^uote  as  "  Scripture." 
Cpmp.  Epistle  ofPolvcarp,  chap.  yu. :  "  Whosoeyer  per- 
yerts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  saya 
there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  he  is  the 
firstborn  of  Satan." 

All  things  continue  as  they  were.— Rather, 
(M  they  are.  The  error  has  probably  arisen  from  a> 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  slight  difficulty  of  two  dates 
being  giyen :  (1)  from  the  death  of  "  the  fathen,"  and 
(2)  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  The  suggestion 
that  "the  fathers  "  are  the  first  prosenitors  of  the  human 
race  is  another  attempt  to  get  ria  of  the  difficulty  by 
making  the  two  dates  yirtuaUy  one  and  the  same.  But 
the  second  date  is  an  after-thought,  freauent  in  Thucy- 
dides,  intensifying  and  strengthening  the  first  Since 
the  fathers  fdl  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  are — 
nay,  more,  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

This  sceptical  argument  is  used  with  increased  force 
as  each  veneration  passes  away.  It  will  be  at  its  strongest 
just  before  the  fallacy  of  it  is  irrefragably  exposed — 
on  the  eye  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

(5)  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of.— 
Literally,  For  this  escapes  their  notice  of  their  own  wiU, 
They  yoluntarily  blind  their  eyes  to  tms  fact — at  once 
an  explanation  of  their  argument,  taid  first  answer  to  it» 
drawn  from  the  Mosaie  account  oi  the  Creation. 

The  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in 
the  water. — The  margin  is  nearer  the  true  meaning 
with  "  consisting  "  for  "  standing,"  and  the  same  word 
is  translated  "  consist "  in  Col.  i.  17.  The  notion  is  that 
of  coherence,  solidarity,  and  order,  as  distinct  from 
chaos.  "  Out  d  [thej  water "  indicates  the  material 
out  of  which  the  eartn  was  made ;  not,  as  our  yersioiL 
leads  us  to  suppose,  that  out  of  which  the  earth  roaew 
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water  wad  in  the  water :  W  whereby  the 
world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  perished:  (^>  bat  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved 
unto  fire  agaLost  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.    <^  But, 


beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing,  tibat  one  day  is  vdth  the  Lord  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.  ^^^  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slac^ess ;  but  is  longsuffering  to 
US-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 


like  an  island  from  the  ocean.  "In  the  water"  is 
wrong,  and  asain  the  error  is  probaUy  derived  from 
Geneya,  though  Tyndale  has  it  atso.  Vfe  should  render 
rather,  by  means  of  [the]  water.  In  both  danses  the 
article  should  perhaps  be  omitted — the  earth  consisting 
out  of  water  and  through  water,  (Comp.  Ps.  xxiv.  2; 
czxxvi.  6.)  In  the  ClerMntine  Homilies  (XI.  xxiv.)  we 
have  the  idea  of  all  things  beiiu^  made  by  water.  In 
the  Greek  *'  by  the  word  of  God  ^  comes  last,  not  first ; 
emphasis  is  obtained  either  way.  **  Bv  the  word  of 
God ; "  not  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  by 
spontaneous  generation.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(I.  Vis.  I.  iii.  4)  we  read, "  Behold,  tne  God  of  virtues 
(powers)  ....  by  His  mighty  word  has  fixed  the 
heaven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the 
waters."  (See  above  on  ii.  1,  3,  13,  15,  20.)  In  an 
Apology  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  addrossed  to 
Antoninus  Osesar  about  a.d.  170,  there  is  a  passage 
bearing  a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  to  these 
verses  (5 — ^7). 

(^)  Whereby.— The  meaning  of  this  is  much  dis- 
puted. The  original  literally  signifies,  hy  means  of 
which  things.  But  what  things  P  The  context  allows 
Tarious  alternatives :  (1)  These  facts  about  the  Creation; 
(2)  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  (3)  the  water  out  of 
which,  and  the  water  bv  means  of  which,  the  world  was 
made ;  (4)  an^  or  all  of  these  together  with  the  word  of 
God.  There  is  good  reason  for  preferring  the  second 
of  these.  Both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  contributed 
to  the  deluffe ;  for  then  "  all  the  fountains  of  the  gp^eat 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened"  (Gen.  vii.  tl).  The  English  *'  whereby  "  is  as 
Tagne  as  the  original 

The  world  that  then  was,  •  •  .  perished.— So 
that  it  is  absurd  to  sajr  that  iJl  things  continue  un- 
changed since  the  Creation.  The  worKl  was  so  trans- 
formed by  the  deluge  that  the  world  previous  to  that 
catastrophe  perished,  chaos  for  the  moment  returned, 
and  a  new  world  issued  from  the  crisis.  "  The  world 
that  then  was,  perished"  is  equiyalent  to  "He  spared 
not  the  old  world  "  in  chap.  ii.  5. 

(7)  By  the  same  word.— Or,  as  some  first-rate 
authoriUee  read,  by  His  word.  The  sense  in  either  case 
is  that  the  universe  is  preserved  for  judgment  by  the 
same  power  that  created  it.  "  Ss  word  "  nere  does  not 
mean  any  single  utterance  of  Qod  or  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, sucn  as  Isa.  Ixvi  15 ;  Dan.  viL  9, 10;  MaL  iv.  1. 
Just  as  "  the  world  that  then  was  "  was  destroyed  by 
water,  so  the  present  world  is  being  treasured  up  to  hd 
destroyed  by  me.  Comp.  Bom.  ii.  5.  Christ  fljmself, 
in  a  discourse  which  St.  J?eter  heard  (Mark  xiiL  8),  had 
made  the  Flood  a  type  of  the  Judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  87 — 
39).  (See  below  on  verse  10.)  "Unto  fire,"  or  "for 
fire,'*  should  perhaps  be  taken  with  ''kept  in  store" 
rather  than  with  "reserved." 

(8)  Second  Answer  to  the  sceptical  argument: 
Time  is  the  condition  of  man's  thought  and  action, 
but  not  of  God's.  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts, 
nor  His  ways  as  our  ways ;  wnat  seems  delay  to  us  is  none 
to  Him. 
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But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing.— Although  these  scofFere  are  willingly  ignorant 
of  what  refutes  their  error,  do  not  you  be  ignorant  of 
what  will  lead  you  to  the  truth. 

One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years.— This  half  of  the  saying  is  quite  original,  and 
has  no  equivalent  in  Ps.  xc.  4.  The  second  half  is  only 
partially  panllel  to  "  a  thousand  yean  in  Thy  sight  are 
but  as  yeeterdav,  when  it  is  past."  Consequenify,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Apostle  had  this  passage  from 
the  Psalms  in  his  mind,  tnough  it  is  probable  enough 
that  he  had.  That  God  can  punish  in  one  day  the  sins 
of  a  thousand  yean  is  a  thought  which  is  neither  in 
the  text  nor  in  the  context.  What  is  insisted  on  is 
simply  this — that  distinctions  of  long  and  short  time  are 
nothing  in  the  sight  of  God;  deky  is  a  purely  human 
conception.  Jiutin  Martyr,  about  a.d.  145  {Trypho, 
Ixxxi.),  gives  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand 
vears "  as  a  quotation,  and  in  this  form  it  is  closer 
to  2  Pet.  liL  8  than  to  Ps.  xc.  4.  As  another  possible 
reference  to  our  Epistle  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  not  improbable  that  Justin  knew 
the  £^istie.  (See  above,  second  Note  on  chap.  ii.  1.)  But 
the  saying  may  have  been  a  favourite  one,  espedally 
with  those  who  held  lilGllenarian  views.  In  the  jSpistfe 
of  Barnabas  (xv.  4)  we  read, "  For  a  da^  means  with  Him 
a  thousand  veare,  and  He  Himself  witnesseth,  saying. 
Behold,  to-ctay  shall  be  as  a  thousand  years,"  where 
for  '*  to-day  "  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  reads  "  the  day  of 
the  Lord."  XrensBus  has  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a 
thousand  yeare  "  twice— (T.  xxiii  2 ;  xxriiL  3) ;  Hippo- 
Ivtns  has  it  once  {Comm.  on  Daniel,  Lagarde,  p.  158) ; 
Methodius  once  ^in  Photius'  Bibliotheea,  cod.  235).  In 
no  case,  however,is  the  context  at  all  similar  to  the  verses 
before  us. 

W  Third  Answer-''-^  practical  one :  Make  good  use 
of  what  to  yon  seems  to  oe  delay. 

The  Lord  is  not  alack.— We  are  in  doubt  whether 
"the  Lord"  means  Ohrist  or  God  the  Father.  In 
verse  8  ''the  Lord"  certainly  means  God;  and  this  is 
in  favour  of  the  same  meaning  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  concerning  His  promise "  naturally  refera  to 
Christ's  promise  that  He  will  return.  The  same  doubt 
recnra  with  regard  to  verse  15  (see  Note  there).  By 
"is  not  slack"  is  meant  "does  not  delay  beyond  the 
time  appointed."  There  is  no  dilatoriness;  He  waits, 
but  is  never  slow,  is  never  late. 

Ck>nceming  his  promise.— The  Greek  construc- 
tion is  peculiar,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  a  comparative 
adjective — "is  not  slower  than  his  promise."  (Comp. 
Bom.  iii.  23.) 

Bat  is  longsnflbring.— (Comp.  verse  15  and  1  Pet. 
iii.  20.  As  St.  Augustine  puts  it,  God  is  patiens  quia 
a«<emiM— longsuffering  because  He  is  etemaL  He 
who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  can  afford  to 
wait.    (Comp.  the  Shepherd,  Sim.  VIII.  xi.  1.) 

To  ii8-war(L— The  true  reading,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
towards  you.  It  is  speciallv  natural  here  that  St.  Peter 
should  not  include  himself  among  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses; for  he  is  writing  mainly  u>  Gentile  Christians 
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perish,  but  that  all  Bhonld  come  to  re- 
pentance. <^^^  But  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Chap,  iii  10.  ^^^  <5ome  as  a  thief  in 
The  oertainty  the  night;  in  the  which 
oominff"thl  ^^  heavens  shaU  pass 
basiB  of  this  awaj  with  a  great  noise, 
waxning.  ^  ^^^  j^q  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also  and  the  works  that  are  therein 


1  Or,   hagtkig  the 


shall  be  burned  up.  (^^>  Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  shall  ^^y^^  ^  |i_ 
be  dissolved,  what  manner  is.  Condading 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  e^ortationa. 
be  in  aZZ  holy  conversation  and 
godliness,  (^)  looking  for  and  hasting  ^ 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and   the  elements    shall 


(chap.  i.  1),  and  this  longsnffeniig  of  God  had  been 
oonspicnons  in  His  dealings  with  the  G^entiles  (Bom. 
zi.  11—36.)    (See  second  Note  on  1  Pet.  1 12.) 

(10)  The  certaint7  and  possible  nearness  of  Christ's 
coming  is  the  basis  of  the  preceding  warning  and  of 
the  exhortations  which  follow. 

Ab  a  thief  in  the  night.~Saddenly  and  without 
warning.  The  words  are  an  echo  of  Matt.  zxiv.  43,  a 
saying  which  St.  Peter  certainly  heard  (Mark  xiii  3), 
or  possibly  of  1  Thess.  v.  2,  which  majr  easily  be 
included  in  the  Epistles  referred  to  below  in  verse  16. 
The  words  **  in  the  night "  are  here  wanting  in  authority. 

The  heavens  shall  pass  away.— Again  an  appa- 
rent reminiscence  of  the  discourse  in  Matt.  xziv.  (wnere 
oomp.  verse  35) — the  third  such  reminiscence  in  this 
chapter  (see  preceding  Note,  and  on  verse  7).  This  re- 
pealed reproduction  of  words  and  ideas  £n>m  one  of 
the  most  mipressive  of  Christ's  discourses,  which  only 
St.  Peter  and  three  others  seem  to  have  heard,  may 
-  fairlj  be  added  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
tic!^ of  the  Epistle. 

With  a  great  noise.— Better,  wUh  a  rushing 
noise.  The  expression  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  some  such  idea  as  that  in  Isa.  xxziv.  4, 
Bev.  vi  14,  is  probably  indicated — ^not  the  roar  of 
flames  or  the  crash  of  ruins,  but  the  parting  and  rolling 
up  of  the  heavena    (Gomp.  Bev.  xx.  11.) 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.— 
The  meaning  of  "  elements "  here  is  much  dis- 
puted. (See  Notes  on  the  word  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  9.)  The 
oifficulty  of  supposing  fire  to  be  destroyed  by  fire 
seems  to  exduoe  the  four  elements  heins  intended; 
moreover,  the  earth  is  mentioned  separatdy.  Hence, 
some  take  **  the  elements  "  to  mean  water  and  air,  the 
two  remaining  elements;  but  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. More  probably,  the  various  forms  of  matter 
in  the  universe  are  intended,  without  any  thought  of 
indicating  what  thev  are  predsely.  But  seeing  that 
Justin  2l&rtyr  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  "  heavenly 
•elements  "  (Apol.  U .  v.,  Trypho,  xxiii.),  and  that  in 


predictions  ox  the  last  day  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  "  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the 
stars"  (Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25; 
Isa.  xiii.  10 ;  xxiv.  23 ;  Joel  ii.  31,  &c.),  it  is  possible 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  meant  here,  all  the  more 
so,  as  the  mention  of  these  "  elements  "  immediatelv 
follows  that  of  the  heavens.  Bengel  (perhaps  with 
more  poetry  than  correctness)  ingeniously  connects 
this  explanation  with  the  radical  signification  of  the 
word,  vu.,  "  letters  of  the  alphabet,  "  for  stars  in  the 
heaven  are  as  letters  on  a  scroll."  (Comp.  Bev.  vL  14.) 
"Shall  melt"  should  rather  be,  as  in  the  next  two 
verses,  shaU  be  dissolved.  Widif  has  "dissolved," 
Bheims  "  resolved."  This  dissolution  is  the  opposite 
of  the  oonsLstency  spoken  of  in  verse  5.  In  verse  12 
** melt"  is  ooneet,  and  suits  the  heavenly  bodies  better 
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than  the  four  elements.  (Oomp.  The  Second  EpisitU 
of  Clemewt,  xvi  3.) 

The  earth  also  and  the  works  that  axe 
therein,— Equivalent  to  "  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof,"  ''works"  being  used  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  for  products  botii  ot  nature  and  art.  The  moral 
work  of  each  individual  is  not  meant;  consequentiy, 
a  reference  to  1  Cor.  iii.  13  is  misleading.  The  two 
passa^  have  little  in  common,  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  brmging  in  the  difficulties  of  the  other  passage  here. 
In  this  passage  the  Apoetie  is  stating  plainly  and  in 
detail  what  some  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  set  forth  in  general  and  sometimes  obscure  lan- 
guage— ^that  a  ju(§ment  by  fire  is  in  store  for  the  world 
(Isa.  bm.  15, 16,  & ;  MaL  iii  1—3;  iv.  1). 

Shall  be  burned  up.—The  question  of  readings 
here  is  one  of  known  difficulty.  One  important  MS.  has 
"  shall  yamsh  away  "  (James  iv.  14) ;  two  first-rate  MSS. 
and  other  authorities  have  "  shall  be  found."  The  li^r 
Syriac  has  **  shall  not  be  found,"  which  is  pretty  nearly 
equivalent  to  "  shall  vanish  awar^,"and  b  sometimesgiven 
as  exactiy  equivalent  to  it.  "  ^lall  be  found,"  the  read- 
ing most  strongly  attested,  is  summarily  rejected  by 
some  editors  as  yielding  no  sense.  The  theory  that 
it  has  grown  out  of  the  Latin  for  '*  shall  be  burned 
up" — eurethesetai  out  of  esBureniitr— does  not  seem 
very  probable.  Nor  is  it  true  that  it  yields  no  sense. 
By  placing  a  colon  at  "also,"  and  making  what  follows 
a  question,  we  obtain — The  elements  shdU  be  dissolved, 
the  earth  also :  and  shaU  the  toorhs  thtU  are  therein  be 
found  ?  Hapnily,  nothing  of  importance  turns  on  the 
reading;  all  tae  variations  amount  piacticallv  to  the 
same  thing — that  the  elements,  the  earth,  and  all  that  is 
in  it,  shall  be  destroyed. 

W  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved.— For  "  then "  we  ou^ht  probably  to  read 
"thus,"  9eeiiM  that  dU  these  things  are  thus  to  be 
dissolved.  Hike  original  is  present  in  form,  but  rightly 
translated  by  the  ratuie,  being  the  prophetic  present 
i.e.,  the  future  prophetically  regardea  as  present. 

What  manner  of  persons.— Not  so  much  a  quee- 
tion  as  an  exclamation.  In  any  case,  the  sentence  shoold 
run  on  to  the  end  of  verse  12.  To  put  an  interrogation 
at  "  to  be  "  or  at  "  godliness,"  and  make  what  follows 
an  answer  to  the  question,  would  be  stiff  and  frigid, 
and  very  unlike  the  fervour  of  this  Epistle. 

Ought  ye  to  be.— We  might  fairly  transUte, 
011^^  ye  to  be  found.  The  Greek  imphes  that  the 
state  is  one  that  has  continued  for  some  time  before 
the  day  comes. 

In  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.- 
Literally,  in  holy  behaviours  and  godlinesses.  (See 
Notes  on  chap  L  3  and  chap.  ii.  7.)  The  plurals  indicate 
a  varie^  of  acts.    They  occur  in  this  passage  only. 

(12)  Masting  unto.— There  is  no  "unto"  in  the 
Greek.  The  margin  is  probably  right,  hasting  the 
coming — i.e.,  hastening  Ghnst's  coming  by  holy  lives,  by 
helping  to  make  the  (mpel  known  to  all  nations  (Matt 
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melt  with  fervent  beat?  f^>  Neverthe- 
less we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
(1*)  Wherefore,    beloved,    seeing    that 


ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent 
that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in 
peace,  vdthout  spot,  and  blame- 
less. <^)  And  account  that  the  long- 
sufEering    of    our   Lord   is    salvation; 


zziy.  14),  80  as  to  "accomplish  the  number  of  the 
elect/'  and  bv  prayinff  "  Thy  Idngdom  come."  (Oomp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Bev.  xzil  20.)  The  thought  is  singiilarly 
|>arallel  to  St.  Peter's  SDeech  in  Solomon's  Porch  (Acts 
lii.  19—21,  where  see  JSfotes) ;  and  as  the  thought  is 
strikinfip  and  nnosnal— perha^  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  l%stament  distinctfy — ^this  coincidence  may  fairly 
be  admitted  as  a  note  of  genuineness. 

The  coming  of  the  day  of  Gk>d.— A  phrase 
which  occurs  here  only.  It  is  doubly  remarKable: 
(1)  "  Gominff,"  in  the  spe<aal  sense  indicated  by  the  iMur- 
ticular  wora  used  in  the  Greek,  is  elsewhere  usea  of 
Christ  Himself,  not  of  the  day ;  (2)  "  the  day  of  God  " 
is  a  veiy  unusual  expression. 

Wherein.— Bather,  hy  reason  of  whUih,  either 
**  the  day  "  or  "  the  coming  "  being  meant. 

Shall  melt.—"  Melt "  is  here  correct,  being  quite  a 
different  word  from  that  rendered  "  melt "  in  verse  10, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  here  translated  "be  dis- 
solved." In  the  so-called  Second  Epietle  of  Clement 
(chap,  xyi.)  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  passage — **  The 
dav  of  judgment  cometh  even  now  ae  a  burning  oven 
(Mai.  iv.  1),  and  [the  powers]  of  the  heavens  shau  melt, 
and  all  the  earth  as  lead  melting  on  the  fire." 

i^)  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise. 
— "  NeverUieLess  "  is  too  strong,  and  the  emphaeds  is  on 
"new,"  not  on  "we."  BtU  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dweUeth  riahteousness,  we  look  for,  aa- 
cordina  to  His  promise.  (Comp.  Bev.  zxi.  1.)  On  the 
repetition  of  "  look  for,"  three  tames  in  thi«e  verses, 
see  above  on  chap.  ii.  7.  The  pronuse  of  the  new 
heavens  and  new  eiurth  is  given  in  Isa.  Izv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22. 
There  are  two  words  for  "  new"  in  Greek ;  one  looks 
forward,  "young"  as  opposed  to  "aged;"  the  other 
looks  baick,  " fresh"  as  opposed  to  "  worn  out."  It  is 
the  latter  word  that  is  used  here  and  in  Bev.  zxi.  1,  2. 
Both  are  used  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
marked  in  our  version — "  They  put  new  wine  into  fresh 


Wherein  dwelleth  righteouflness.— C!omp.  Isa. 
Izv.  25 ;  Bev.  zzi.  27.  Bighteousness  has  its  home 
there;  is  not  a  wanderer  and  changeful  guest,  as  on 
earth,  therefore  by  righteousness  must  ye  make  your- 
selves worthy  of  entering  therein. 

With  this  whole  verse  compare  1  Pet.  i,  where  (verse 
4)  a  similar  thought  is  ezpressed  with  equal  beauty,  and 
where  (verse  13)  a  similar  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it. 
(See  next  verse.) 

(u)  Be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot, 
and  blameless.— Bather,  Be  fouTid  spotless  and 
blameless  in  His  sight  "  Be  found  of  HQm,"  i.e.,  "  by 
Him  "  (comp.  chap.  ii.  19),  cannot  stand;  the  construction 
is  parallel  to  "  be  found  unto  you  "  (2  Cor.  zii.  20),  i.e., 
"  in  your  judgment,"  or  "  in  your  sight."  The  pwr  of 
epithets,  "  spotless  and  blameless,"  should  be  noticed  as 
coinciding  with  1  Pet.  i.  19,  and  also  as  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  false  teachers,  who  are  caUed 
"spots  and  blemishes"  (2  Pet  ii.  13).  "In  peace" 
cannot  well  refer  to  differences  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  a  subject  quite  foreign  to  this 
Epistle.  It  may  possibly  refer  to  the  false  teachers 
and  the  discord  caused  by  them;  but  more  probably  it 
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has  no  special  reference.  It  ezpresses  at  once  the  con- 
dition and  the  consequence  of  being  '^  spotless  and 
blameless."  "There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for 
the  wicked." 

(15)  The  longsuffbring  of  our  Lord.— Affain,  as 
in  Terse  9,  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  God  the 
Father  or  tiie  Lord  Jesus  is  meant.  In  neither  case  is 
absolute  certainty  obtainable;  but  here  the  balance 
seems  decidedly  m  favour  of  the  latter  meaning.  Li 
verse  8  "the  Lord  "  certainlv  means  God,  and  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  (comp.  chap.  u.  9,  11).  In  verse  18  *'  our 
Lord"  is  ezpressly  stated  to  be  Jesus  Christ.  The 
two  intermediate  verses,  9  and  15,  are  open  to  dispute. 
The  fact  that  "our"  appears  in  this  verse  before 
"Lord,"  as  in  verse  18,  inclines  the  balance  here 
towards  the  meaning  in  verse  18.  Moreover,  had  G^ 
been  meant,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  say,  "  and  aooount 
that  His  long^snfforing  is  salvation."  u  this  is  correct, 
and  "  our  Lord  "  means  Jesus  Christ,  "  then  through- 
out this  weighty  passage  the  Lord  Jesus  is  invested 
with  the  full  attributes  of  Deity."  Here,  possibly,  as 
also  in  chap.  -i.  1  (see  Note),  the  ezpression  points  to 
the  writer's  entire  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  two  Persons. 
Account  the  longstffering  of  owr  Lord  salvaiion  in- 
stead of  accounting  it  to  be  "slackness"  (verse  9^; 
make  use  of  it  for  workinj^  out  your  own  salvation  m 
fear  and  trembling,  insteaa  of  cnticisiiig  it. 

As  our  beloved  brother  Paul.— This  may  pos- 
sibly mean  something  more  than  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
fellow- Christian  and  a  personal  friend — viz.,  that  he 
was  a  fellow-worker  and  brother-evangelist.  More 
than  this  it  cannot  well  mean,  though  some  interpret  it 
"  brother- Apostle."  Tychicus  is  twice  called  "  beloved 
brother  "  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  vi.  21 ;  OoL  iv.  7),  and  the 
addition  of  "  our  "  here  can  make  no  such  change  of 
meaning.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion 
to  the  dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii  11), 
although  an  ezpression  of  marked  affection  would  be 
quite  in  place  as  evidence  that  all  such  differences  were 
now  f oivotten.  In  any  case  the  familiarity  and  equality 
which  the  en>ression  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul"  im- 
plies should  be  noticed.  It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
way  in  which  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
Clement  of  Alezandria  speak  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  this 
way  is  a  decided  note  A  genuineness.  A  writer  of 
the  sub- Apostolic  age  would  not  easily  be  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  ^ling  of  the  af^  in  this  respect 
Clement  of  Home  (CorinJthians,  zlvii.  1),  says,  "  Take 
up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle*^ 
Ignatius  {Ephesians,  zii.  2)  calls  him  "  Paul  the  sancti- 
fied, the  martyred,  worthily  called  blessed.^*  Polycarp 
(8ee  nezt  Note)  calls  him  "the  blessed  and  glorious 
PauV  or  "  the  blessed  Paul'*  Clement  of  Alezandria 
commonljr  says  simply  "the  Apostle^*  but  sometimes 
**the  divine  Apostts,  or  "the  noble  Apostle,'*  An 
imitator  in  the  second  century  would  scarcely  have 
attained  to  the  freedom  of  "our  beloved  brother 
Paul" 

According  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him.— 
Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  10;  Gal.  ii.  9.  Polycarp,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap.  iii.  2),  says,  "  Neither 
I  nor  any  one  else  like  me  can  equal  the  wisdom  of  the 
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even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him  hath  written  unto  vou; 
(^^)  as  also  in  all  ^  epistles,  speaking 


in  them  of  these  things;  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 


blessed  and  elorions  Paul,  who  .  .  .  lorote  letters  to 
you,  into  which  if  je  look  diligently,  &c.  &c."  This 
seems  to  show  that  St.  Paul  s  letters  had  already 
become  the  common  property  of  the  churches. 

Hath  written  unto  you. — More  literally,  wrote 
to  you.  What  Epistle,  or  Epistles,  are  here  meant  p 
Few  points  in  this  Epistle  have  been  more  debated. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  many  answers  that  have 
been  given  to  the  question :  (1)  a  bst  Epistle ; 
(2)  Hebrews,  because  of  chaps,  ix.  26—28 ;  x.  23—25, 
37 ;  (3)  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  because  our 
Epistle  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Christians 
ot  Asia  Minor ;  (4)  Ephesians  only,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  and  because  Colossians  and  Gklatians 
contain  little  or  no  mention  of  the  day  of  judgment ; 
also  because  of  Eph.  iy.  30,  and  the  encyclical  character 
of  the  Epistle ;  (5)  1  Corinthians,  because  of  chap.  i. 
7 — 9 ;  (6)  Romans,  because  of  chaps,  ii.  4  and  ix.  22, 23 ; 

S7)  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  because  of  1  Thess.  ir.  14 — 
.8 ;  V.  1—11, 23,  because  2  Pet.  iii.  10  recalls  1  These,  t. 
2,  also  because  "  things  hard  to  be  understood  "  admir- 
ably describes  much  of  2  Thess.  ii.,  which  treats  of  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming,  the  very  subject  here  under 
discussion. 

Of  these  seven  theories,  (1)  can  neither  be  proved 
nor  disproved ;  (3)  and  (4)  lose  much  of  their  weight 
when  we  consider  that  the  persons  addressed  in  2  Peter 
are  nowhere  defined,  excepting  that  to  some  extent 
they  are  identical  with  those  addressed  in  1  Peter.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  (7)  seems  to  be  very  probable, 
both  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  coincidence, 
and  also  because  of  the  early  date  of  those  Epistles, 
allowing  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the  two 
Epistles  might  easily  have  become  well  known  in  other 
churches.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  them 
about  the  longsuffering  of  Grod,  such  as  Bom.  ii.  4; 
ix.  22, 23.  And  when  we  consider  that  Romans  also 
appears  to  have  been  an  Encyclical  Letter,  and  was 
written  not  so  very  long  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians; that  in  Bom.  ill  8  St.  Paul  himself  tells 
us  that  he  had  been  grossly  misunderstood ;  that  chap, 
ix.  3  might  easily  cause  serious  misimderstanding, 
and  that  Bom.  vi.  16  seems  to  be  recalled  in  2  Pei 
iL  19— it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  on  the  whole 
Bomans  best  answers  to  the  requirements  of  the 
context. 

W  Ab  also  in  all  his  epistles.— All  those  known 
to  the  writer.  The  expression  does  not  necessarily 
imnlv  that  St.  P^ul  was  dead,  and  that  his  Epistles 
haa  been  collected  into  one  volume.  That  each  church 
made  a  collection  of  them  as  they  became  known  to 
it,  and  that  in  the  great  centres  the^  became  known 
soon  after  they  were  written,  are  conjectures  of  great 
probabilitv. 

Speaking  in  them  of  these  things— viz.,  of  the 
retimi  of  Christ  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Scnne,  however,  understand  the  words  as  meaning  the 
exhortations  to  holiness  here  given. 

Some  things  hard  to  be  understood.— Cer- 
tainly the  difficulties  with  which  2  Thess.  ii.  bristles 
are  well  described  by  this  expression,  and  they  relate 
to  the  very  point  in  question— the  time  of  Christ's 
coining.  Moreover,  scoffers  could  easily  turn  them  to 
account  by  arguing  that  "  the  man  of  sin  "  had  not  yet 


appeared,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
the  end  of  the  world  coining  just  yet.  But  in  admitting 
that  2  Thess.  ii.  is  among  the  passages  alluded  to  here, 
we  are  not  committed  to  the  theory  that  1  and  2  Thess. 
are  alluded  to  in  verse  15.  Many  refer  these  words  to 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  wrested 
to  mean  "faith  without  works.*'  So,  again,  Eph.  ii.  5, 
6,  and  Col.  ii.  12  might  be  wrested  to  mean  that  "  the 
resurrection  is  past  already"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  (See 
Note  on  Bom.  iii  8  respecting  perversion  of  his 
teaching.) 

Unlearned  and  un8table.~The  word  for  "un- 
learned "  here  is  not  the  same  as  that  translat'Cd 
*' unlearned"  in  Acts  iv.  13.  (See  Note  there.)  That 
signifies  **  without  special  study ; "  this  means  "  with- 
out ordinary  instruction."  Ignorance  naturally  pro- 
duces instability;  those  who  have  no  clear  principles  of 
Christian  doctnne  easily  fall  victims  to  seductions  of 
all  kinds.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  14) 

Wrest. — Literally,  torture  by  means  of  the  rack; 
and  hence  <' strain,'*^  **  distort."  That  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  Christian  liberty,  as  opposed  to  the  bondage  of 
the  Law,  was  seen  by  himself  to  be  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  had  alrea<fy  begun  to  be  abused,  we  leam 
from  his  own  writings  (1  C&r.  vi.  12 — ^20 ;  Gal.  v.  13 — 
26 ;  where  see  Notes.    Comp.  Bev.  ii.  20.) 

The  other  scriptures.— The  Old  Testament  can- 
not well  be  meant.  St.  Peter  would  scarcely  have  placed 
the  writings  of  a  contemporary  side  by  side  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  canon  of  which 
hadlon^  since  been  closed)  without  some  intimation  of 
a  grouping  which  at  that  time  must  have  been  novel* 
and  probably  was  quite  unknown.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  Christian  writings  of  some  kind  are  in- 
tended, but  we  can  only  conjecture  which,  an^  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  then  m  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  some  that  are  not  canonicaL  That 
an  Apostle  should  speak  of  the  writings  of  a  brother- 
Apostle  in  the  same  terms  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment—viz., as  Scripture—need  not  surprise  us,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  large  chums  made  by  St.  Piam 
for  his  own  words  (1  Thess.  li.  13;  2  Thess.  ii  15;  Eph. 
iii.  3—6.  Comp. Acts xv.  28 ;  Eev.  xxii.  18, 19).  In IPet. 
i.  12,  Evangelists  are  almost  made  superior  to  the  Old 
Testament  Prophets — a  statement  indicaiui^  a  view 
which  harmonises  well  both  with  2  Pet  i  15--19  and 
with  the  view  set  forth  here;  for  in  chap.  i.  15  he 
assigns  to  this  Epistle  much  the  same  purpose  as  in 
chap.  i.  19  he  assigns  to  the  Old  Testament  Prophets. 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  how  Clement  of  Rome  uses  the 
term  "  Scripture  "  of  a  passage  which  comes  from  some 
uncanonical  book  (see  above  on  verse  4).  See  ItUrO' 
duetion,  L  c.  8.  4. 

XJnto  their  own  destruction.— The  Greek  » 
very  emphatic  as  to  its  being  "their  own.'^  (Comp. 
"  Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction,'*  chap.  iL  1.) 
It  is  uieir  own  doing — St.  Paul  and  other  writers  of 
Scripture  are  not  to  blame ;  and  it  befits  them — ^they 
will  find  the  end  they  deserve.  Thb  passage j^ves  no 
countenance  to  the  Koman  doctrine  that  au  Scripture 
is  hard  to  understand,  and  therefore  not  to  be  read  by 
the  people.  All  that  is  here  said  is  that  some  Scripture 
is  hard  to  understand,  and  that  bad  men  make  a  bad 
use  of  the  fact.    The  inference  drawn  from  this  by  St. 
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other  scriptiires,  imto  their  own  destruc- 
tion. o^Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing 
ye  know  thus  things  before,  beware 
lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the 
«rror  of  the   wicked,  fidl   fiom  your 


own  stedfastness.      ^"^    But  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord   and    Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    To 
him  be  gloir  both  now  and 
for  ever.    Amen.  Doxologry. 


Peter  is  not, ''  Do  not  read  Soriptnre,"  nor  even  "  Pass 
over  what  seems  to  be  hard,"  bat "  Be  on  yonr  guard 
aj^ainst  being  led  aslaray  by  interpretations  contruy  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

(17)  Know  these  things  before.— Sedng  that  I 
have  forewarned  yon  of  the  certain  appearance,  con* 
duct,  and  success  of  these  false  teachers  and  scoffers. 
'*  Forewarned,  forearmed." 

Being  led  away  with.— The  Greek  word  occnrs 
only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament— here,  Bom.  zii.  16, 
jmd  GaL  ii.  13.  In  Bom.  ziL  16  its  meaning  is  a  good 
deal  different  (see  Note  there).  In  Gal.  ii.  18  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  here;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
of  Barnabas  being  "  carried  away  with  "  the  dissimnla- 
tion  of  Peter  and  his  associates. 

The  error  of  the  wioked.— Better,  the  error  of 
the  lawless  (chap.  ii.  7),  but  not  ''the  sedndion"  or 
**  deceit  of  the  lawless,"  as  some  would  render  it.  It  is 
the  same  word  as  occurs  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  18,  and 
it  implies  wandering  from  the  path,  but  not  leading 
others  astray.  The  context,  not  the  word  itself,  shows 
that  there  was  seduction.  *'  The  lawless  "  are  the  false 
teachers  and  scoffers. 

Fall  firom  yonr  own  stedflastneaB.— Beferring 
back  to  chap.  i.  10 — 12,  lust  as  verse  18  refers  back  to 
«hap.  i.  5—8 ;  showing  how  complete  is  the  coherence 
between  the  beffinninj^  and  ending  of  the  Epistle. 
(Comp.  Gal.  t.  40  This  "  steadfastness  "  will  be  oased 
on  belief  in  Christ's  coming,  imd  on  the  hope  of  enter- 
ing into  His  kin«^dom,  and  thus  will  be  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  unbelief  of  the  "  unstable  '*  in  verse  16. 
The  word  for  "  steadfastness  "  occurs  nowhere  else. 

The  entire  absence  of  directions — ^which  St.  Jude 
gives  rather  elaborately— as  to  how  these  evil  men  and 
their  victims  are  to  be  treated  by  sound  Christians  is 
in  favour  of  the  priority  of  this  Epistle.  When  evil 
men  be^  to  arise,  the  nrst  impulse  is  to  avoid  them 
jmd  their  ways,  and  to  this  course  St.  Peter  exhorts 
his  readers.  When  such  men  have  established  them- 
selves and  flnuned  proselytes,  people  begin  to  consider 
how  to  deiu  with  the  seducers  and  to  win  back  the 
seduced,  and  to  these  points  St.  Jude  directs  his 
readers. 

as)'  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  IfOrd. — Or,  But  ^ow  in  the  gra^ee  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord — ue.,  it  may  mean  '*  the  grace 
of  our  liord  "  as  well  as  '*  the  knowledge  of  our  I^rd." 
But  the  Greek  is  not  decisive  on  this  point ;  and  the 
rendering  in  our  version  avoids  the  awkwardness  of 
coupling  a  subjective  and  objective  genitive  together 
bv  **  ana."  For  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  "  must  mean 
tne  grace  of  which  He  is  the  giver ;  while  "  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  "  must  mean  the  knowled^  of  which 
He  is  the  object,  Rom.  xv.  4  and  1  Pet.  i.  2  are  not 
instances  of  such  coupling. 


The  Apostle  ends,  as  he  beean,  by  exhorting  them  to 
that  sound  knowledge  which  ne  sets  forth  as  the  sure 
bans  of  all  Christian  activi^,  whether  the  knowledge 
be  full  and  mature,  as  in  cnap.  i.  2,  3,  8 ;  ii.  20  or  to 
be  acquired  and  increased,  as  in  ciusp,  i.  5  and  here. 

DoxoLOOT. — The  Epistle  comes  to  a  most  abrupt 
conclusion,  without  any  personal  remaiks  or  greetinga 
This  is  so  unlike  the  JPirst  Epistle,  so  unusual  in 
Apostolic  letters  genenJly,  that  an  imitator,  and  so 
accomplished  an  imitator  as  the  writer  of  this  Epistle 
must  nave  been,  would  scarcely  have  omitted  so  usual 
and  natural  an  addition.  The  addition  would  have  been 
doubly  natural  here,  for  the  personator  (if  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  be  sudi)  is  persomiting  St  Peter  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  writing  to  congregations  whom  he  is 
not  likely  either  to  see  or  addroas  again.  Surely  the 
circumstances  would  have 'seemed  to  him  to  demand 
some  words  of  personal  greeting  and  tender  farewell; 
and  Acts  xx.  18—35;  2  Tim.  iv.  6—18,  would  have 
supplied  him  with  models.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
inserted.  Assume  that  Si  Peter  himseJz  is  the  writer, 
and  then  we  can  understand  how  he  came  to  disappoint 
such  natural  expectations.  "Ejb  heart  is  too  full  (n  the 
fatal  dangers  wnich  threaten  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity to  think  of  himself  and  his  personal  friends. 
As  to  nis  death,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  he  knows  that 
it  will  come  swiftly  at  the  last,  and  his  chief  fear 
is  lest  it  should  come  upon  him  before  he  has  left 
on  record  these  words  of  warning  and  exhortation 
(chap.  i.  13 — 15).  Therefore,  at  the  opening  he  hurries 
to  his  subject  at  once,  and  presses  on,  without  pause  or 
break,  imtil  it  is  exhaustea ;  and  now  that  he  has  un* 
burdened  his  heart  he  cares  to  sav  no  more,  but  ends  at 
once  with  a  tribute  of  praise  to  tne  Master  that  bought 

him. 

To  him  be  glory.—Better,  to  Him  he  the  glory^ 
all  that  His  creatures  have  to  render.  Whatever  may  be 
our  view  of  verse  15,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
doxology  homage  is  paid  to  Jesus  (Dhrist  as  true  God. 
It  is,  perhaps,  tne  earliest  example  of  that  "  hymn  to 
Christ  as  God  "  which  Pliny  tells  Trajan  the  Christians 
were  accustomed  to  sing  before  daybreak. 


And  for  ever.— Literally,  and  to  the  day  of  eter- 
nity.  The  phrase  is  used  by  tilie  LXX.  in  Ecclus.  xviii 
10,  but  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  means  that  day  which  marks  the  end  of  time  and  the 
beg^ning  of  eternity,  the  day  which  not  only  begins 
but  is  eternity.  The  expression  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  drift  of  the  chapter.  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shaO  pass  away,  but"  "the  day  of  God"  "shall 
not  pass  away." 

Ajnen. — Comp.  Jude,  verse  25.  Here  the  word  is 
of  rather  doubtful  authoritv.  Bmag  usual  in  doxologies, 
it  would  be  very  likely  to  be  addea  by  a  copyist 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    GENERAL    OF 

JOHN. 


L  Who  was  thb  Writer? 
IL  Who  wsrb  ths  RbadbrsI 
IIL  What  werb  ths  Ciroumbtancbs  of  the 
Churches  1 

IV.  Is  THE  WRITIlfO  AN  BPIBTLEf 

L  Who  was  the  Writer  P— Three  EpisUes  oome 
before  us  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  a  yerj  strong 
family  likeness  to  each  other  and  to  the  Fourth  Qospel. 
They  carry  no  snperscription  in  their  text,  but  '*ihe 
elder/'  or  "the  old  sian."  Whose  are  theyP  The 
manuscripts  from  which  they  are  deriyed  have  always 
said  "  John's,"  and  in  some  is  added  "  the  Apostle." 

We  will  here  consider  the  First.  The  Second  and 
Third  will  be  treated  separately.  The  evidence  for 
the  First  is  as  strong  as  any thmg  could  be.  It  was 
accepted  as  the  Apostle's  by  the  whole  Church. 
Eusebius,  the  historian  (bom  about  A.D.  270),  places  it 
among  the  writings  "universally  admitted  {homolo' 
gownena)*' ;  and  Jerome  states  that  it  received  the 
sanction  of  iJl  members  of  the  Church.  The  only 
exceptions  were  such  sects  of  heretics  as  would  be 
libelv  to  repudiate  it  as  not  harmonising  with  their 
tiieological  errors:  the  Alogi,  or  " Unreasonables," an 
obscure  and  rather  doubtful  sect  in  the  second  century, 
who  rejected  St.  John's  Qospel  and  the  Revelation, 
and  therefore,  probably,  these  three  Epistles;  and 
Marcion,  in  the  same  centuir,  who  chose  such  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  as  suited  him  best^  ana  altered 
them  at  pleasure. 

The  evidence  of  quotation  and  reference  begms  early. 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  became  a  Christiaii 
A.  D.  83.  In  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
occur  these  wordjs :  **  For  ever^  one  that  confessetn  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  antichrist." 
The  likeness  to  1  John  iv.  2,  3,  is  marked ;  and  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  a  loosely  written  letter,  such  as  his, 
shoida  embody  a  well-known  saying  of  so  sententious 
and  closely  worded  a  treatise  as  the  first  EpisUe  of  John 
than  the  other  way. 

Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  Irenssus,  who  was  bom 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  says  that  he  was 
a  hearer  of  St.  John.  This  is  contradicted  by  Eusebius 
on  the  evidence  of  Papias'  own  writings  (H.E.  IIL  39, 
1,2);  bat  he  wrote  a  work  called.  An  Es^lanaiion  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  bore  witness  to 
the  authenticity  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  account 
of  his  work  is  derived  from  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
who  says  that  "he  used  testimonies  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John."  By  balancing  the  name  of  St.  John 
in  this  sentence  with  that  of  &.  Peter,  Eusebius  evi- 
dently understood  the  Apostle. 

Alx)ut  ▲.D.  100  was  Dom  Justin  Martyr.     In  his 
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V.  Wren  was  rr  written? 
VI.  Where  was  rr  written? 
VIL  What  is  its  Scope? 
vm.  Notes  on  Difficult  Passages. 
IX.  Literature. 

time  was  written  the  anonymous  epistle  to  Diognetus. 
Six  of  its  chapters  contain  indisputable  reminiscences 
of  the  First  Epistle.  The  epistle  of  the  Churdies  of 
Yienne  and  Lyons  was  written  in  A.D.  177.  It  quotes 
1  John  iiL  16.  Carpocratee,  the  Gnostic,  lived  at 
Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He 
tried  to  pervert  1  John  v.  19,  '*  The  whole  world  lieth 
in  the  evO  one."  IrensBus  dtes  three  passages  from  the 
First  Epistle,  mentioning  its  author ;  and  Eusebius  men- 
tions this  piece  of  evidence  in^  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  that  from  Papias.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  bom 
about  A.D.  150.  Like  Irenssus,  he  quotes  passages  from 
the  First  Epistle,  naming  the  autnof.  So  Tertullian, 
bom  about  the  same  time,  Origen,  and  the  succeeding 
Fathers.  About  ▲.».  170,  a  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  drawn  up  by  some  teacher  for  the  use  of 
catechumens.  This  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Muratori,  who  discovered  and  printed  it  ▲.D.  1740. 
(See  Tregelles'  Canon  Muraiorianus,  pages  1,  81—^ : 
Oxford,  1867.)  "What  wonder,"  it  says,  "that  St. 
John  makes  so  many  references  to  the  Fourth  Qospel 
in  his  Epistles,  saying  of  himself,  'that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  that  have  we  written'? 
for  thus  he  professes  himself  not  only  the  eye-witness, 
but  also  the  nearer  and  the  writer  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  in  order."  And,  after  cataloguing  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  continues :  "  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the 
two  which  bear  the  name  of  John  as  a  title,  are  con- 
sidered General."  The  writer  evidently  means  the 
Second  and  Third  Epistles,  which  might  not  have  been 
considered  general  from  their  shortness  and  slightness. 
The  Peschito,  or  Syrian  version,  of  about  the  same  date, 
gives  the  same  evidence  as  the  Muratorian  Canon.  We 
have  thus  a  consentient  voice  from  the  churches  of  East 
and  West,  of  Syria,  of  Alexandria,  of  Africa,  and  of  Gaul. 
So  strong,  so  dear,  is  the  external  proof.  On  the 
internal,  notlung  can  be  better  than  the  words  of 
Ewald.  "  As  in  the  Gospel,  we  see  here  the  author 
retire  to  the  background,  unwilling  to  speak  of  himself, 
and  still  less  to  support  anything  by  the  weight  of  his 
name  and  reputation,  although  the  reader  here  meets 
him,  not  as  the  calm  narrator,  but  as  an  epistolary 
writer,  as  exhorter  and  teacher,  as  an  Apostle,  ana, 
moreover,  as  the  only  surviving  Apostle.  It  is  the  same 
delicacy  and  diffidence,  the  same  lofty  calmness  and 
composure,  and  especially  the  same  truly  Christian 
\  that  cause  him  to  reture  to  the  background  as 
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AH  Apostle,  uid  to  ny  altogether  so  little  of  himself. 
Hie  only  desires  to  counsel  and  warn,  and  to  remind  his 
readers  of  the  sublime  truth  they  have  onoe  aoqnired ; 
and  the  higher  he  stands  the  less  he  is  disposed  to 
hnmble  'the  brethren'  by  his  g^reat  authority  and 
directions.  But  he  knew  who  he  was,  and  every  word 
teUs  plainly  that  he  only  could  thus  speak,  oounsel,  and 
warn.  Tlie  unique  consciousness  which  an  Apostle  as 
he  grew  older  could  carry  within  himself,  and  which 
he,  once  the  fayourite  disciple,  had  in  a  peculiar 
measure ;  the  calm  superiority,  deafness,  and  decision  in 
thinking  on  Christian  subjects ;  the  rich  experience  of 
a  long  hf e,  steeled  in  the  yictorious  struggle  with  eyery 
unchnstian  element ;  and  a  glowing  language  lyin^  con- 
cealed under  thiscahnness,  wnich  makesus  feel  intuitively 
that  it  does  not  in  yain  commend  to  us  loye  as  the 
highest  attainment  of  Christianity — all  this  coincides 
so  remarkably  in  this  Epistle,  that  every  reader  of  that 
period,  probably  without  any  further  intimation,  might 
readily  determine  who  he  was.  But  where  the  connec- 
tion required  it  the  author  intimates  with  manifest 
plainness  that  he  stood  in  the  nearest  possible  relations 
to  Jesus  (chaps,  i.  1 — 3;  iy.  16;  y.  3-— 6),  precisely  as 
he  is  wont  to  express  himself  in  similar  circumstances 
in  the  Gospel ;  and  all  this  is  so  artless  and  simple,  so 
entirely  without  the  faintest  trace  of  imitation  in  eiUier 
ease,  thai  nobody  can  fail  to  peroeiye  that  the  self -same 
author  and  Apostle  must  have  composed  both  writings" 
(Ewald,  Die  Johann.  Sehriften,  I  431). 

No  less  than  thirty-fiye  passages  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  common  to  the  First  Epistle.  These 
expressions  occur  in  twenty-three  different  places,  and 
are  used  in  a  way  of  which  only  the  author  of  the  same 
two  treatises  could  be  capable.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  parallel  places  in  the  Gospel  belong 
to  the  farewell  discourses  of  John  xii. — ^xyii.  There 
the  tender,  loving,  receptive,  truthful,  retentive  mind 
of  the  bosom-friend  had  been  particularly  necessary ; 
at  that  g^reat  crisis  it  had  been,  through  the  Spirit  of 
Gk>d,  particularly  Biron^;  and  the  more  faithfully  St. 
John  had  listened  to  his  Master  and  reproduced  Jlim, 
the  deeper  the  impression  was  which  the  words  made  on 
his  own  mind,  and  the  more  likely  he  was  to  dwell  on 
them  in  another  work  instead  of  on  his  own  thoughts 
and  words.  The  st jle  may  be  his  own  both  in  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  modified  by  that  of  our  Lord;  the 
thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  Jesus.  (See  Yol.  I., 
pp.  S57  and  558.)  An  examination  of  the  foUpwing 
parallels  will  illustrate  this  : 
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The  proof  that  the  Fourth  Crospel  was  the  work  of 
St.  John  is  given  in  the  InirodueHon  to  that  Goebel,  in 
the  first  volume.  On  internal  grounds  alone,  without 
the  strong  external  evidence  cdieady  sketched,  an 
unbiassed  mind  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  belieye 
that  the  ilrst  Epistle  (and  the  Second  and  Third  also) 
are  not  by  the  same  author.  Even  the  style  and  con- 
struction  have  an  identity  which  could  not  easily  be 
spurious  or  accidental  This  is  seen  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  periods  the  limbs  of  which  are  parallel  and 
co-ordinate  instead  of  progressive:  the  juncture  of 
these  by  "  and  "  instead  of  by  particles,  expressing  con- 
sequence <5r  movement :  the  peculiar  use  of  four  niecial 
particles :  the  general  Aramaic  framework  of  the 
diction :  and  the  constant  reappearance  of  special 
words  and  phrases.  The  identity  of  ideas  in  both 
writing  is  of  the  same  character ;  they  bear  no  sign  of 
imitation,  but  are  the  free  production  of  the  same 

Spirit.  Light,  life,  darkness,  truth,  the  lie,  propitiation, 
oing  righteousness,  doing  sin,  doing  lawlessness,  life 
and  deatn,  loving  and  hating,  love  ^  the  Father  and 
love  of  the  world,  children  of  God  and  children  of  the 
deril,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error:  all 
these  notions  underlie  the  thought  of  both  Gospel  and 
Epistle.  The  writer  of  each,  too,  has  the  same  chanus- 
teristics :  love  of  the  background  for  himself ;  absorbing 
devotion  to  his  Lord ;  faithful  reoeptiveness  and  faculty 
for  sympathetic  reproduction  oi  His  thoughts  and 
spirit;  pure  unruffled,  unfaltering  movement  among 
the  very  inmost  facts  of  life  and  being;  intense  un- 
hesitating indignation  (like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky) 
for  wilful  depravers  of  spiritual  truth;  and  the  abso- 
lute tranquillity  of  that  certainty  which  comes  from 
lon^  conviction  and  demonstrable  experience.  So, 
agam,  the  particular  dogmatic  notes  m.  each  axe  tlie 
same:  the  Spirit  already  marking  off  the  true  from 
false  believers,  and  so  preparing  9ie  way  for  the  final 
judgment;  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God 
already  by^  the  presence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  Spirit;  uie  actual  present  beg^inning  of  eyer- 
lasting  life,  and  the  safe^  from  future  jud^ent; 
the  present  existence  of  tne  last  hour;  Chnst  the 
actual  Paraclete,  the  Divine  Spirit  being  another.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  structural  and 
penetrating  identity  between  the  works  of  any  author 
whatever  uian  there  is  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
First  Epistle. 

It  was  Scaliger  (1484—1558)  who  first  announeed 
**  the  three  Epistles  of  John  are  not  by  the  Apostle  of 
that  name."  The  tradition  mentioned  by  £iiBefains 
that  there  was  living  at  Ephesus  at  the  same  time  as 
St.  John  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  great 
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weigbt  was  attributed  because  he  was  a  hearer  of  our 
Lora,  seems  to  have  giTen  rise  to  the  notion  that  "  the 
elder"  of  the  three  Epistles  was  this  traditional  person. 
Those  who  take  this  yiew  are  gnilty  of  the  fallacy  that 
if  this  man  existed  he  mnst  haye  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Apostle  because  he  had  his  name  and 
was  contemporary.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
beginning  of  the  three  Epistles  gaye  rise  among  the 
ignorant  to  the  tradition. 

In  modem  times,  S.  G.  Lange  was  the  first  who 
questioned  the  Epistle  on  intemiu  grounds.  His  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  destitute  of  all 
characteristic  indiyiduahty  and  personalitj;  that  the 
affinity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gk>Bpel  is  an  imitation ; 
that  the  Epistle  exhibits  marks  of  senile  decay;  and 
that  if  it  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
mention  must  haye  been  made  of  it  in  chap.  ii.  18. 
Few  sound  critics  will  think  these  assumptions  worth 
refutation.  The  next  opponent,  Bretschneider,  liyed 
to  recant  his  doubts.  The  unreasonableness  of  Claudius, 
Horst,  and  Faulus  is  eyen  more  arbitrary,  imaginatiye, 
and  groundless  than  that  of  Lange. 

The  Tubingen  school  haye  a  preconception  of  their 
own  to  support.  As,  according  to  them,  there  can  be 
no  miracle,  so  there  can  be  no  direct  reyelation ;  the 
beginning  of  Ohristianiiy  must  haye  been  the  natural 
consciousness  of  an  indiyidual,  such  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  developing  gradually  through  a  much  longer 

Eeriod  than  the  accepted  Christian  history;  they 
old  that  Christ  only  slightly  modified  Judaism;  that 
in  the  hands  of  St.  Fetor  and  of  St.  John  in  the 
Apocaljpse,  His  teaching  took  an  Ebionite  form,  in  the 
himds  of  St.  Paul  was  adapted  to  the  Grentile  world  at 
lar^;  thence  arose  contentions,  in  reconciliation  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  as  part^-writings  without 
strict  historical  yalue.  The  Epistle  is  therefore  treated 
by  different  members  of  the  school  as  it  will  best  suit 
their  special  theory.  Kostlin  and  Qeorgii  think  the 
author  of  the  Grospel  the  same  as  of  the  Epistle ;  Zeller 
supposes  it  possible  that  they  may  be  by  different 
hands.  Baur  pronounces  the  Epistle  a  weak  imitation 
of  the  Qospel;  Hilgenfeld  a  splendid  product  of  it. 
Thus  they  contradict  each  other.  The  main  arguments 
of  Baur  are  five,  and  may  be  giyen  as  a  specimen  :-— 
(1)  Studious  anxiety  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  in  his 
preface  to  be  considered  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel;  (2)  yain  attempt  at  drawing  a  distinction 
between  diyine  and  human  testimony ;  (3)  the  eschato- 
logy  of  the  Epistle  more  material  than  that  of  the 
Gospel;  (4)  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  Christ  the 
interceding  Faraclete  more  like  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  Ihan  the  Gospel;  (5)  the  teachine  whoUy 
Montanistic,  because  it  describes  Christians  as  noly  and 
sinless,  mentions  the  anointing,  and  draws  a  distinction 
between  yenial  and  mortal  sms.  Of  these  it  majr  be 
shortly  said  (1)  that  an  imitation  would  haye  been 
more  skilful,  and  that  the  intense  consciousness  of  the 
eye-witness  would  necessarily  produce  the  same  line  of 
tnouffht  when  St.  John  was  prefacing  his  moral  treatise 
as  when  he  was  writing  his  history ;  (2)  that  the  dis- 
tinction runs  throughout  the  Gospel ;  (3)  to  a  candid 
reader  the  difference  is  impossible  to  discoyer ;  (4)  no 
expression  could  be  more  sacrificial  than  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  awaj  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  (5)  Si 
John  is  describing  the  ideal,  not  a  class :  the  anointing 
is  most  certiunly  not  that  in  baptism,  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  by  TertuUian,  but  that  of  "  pouring  out 
the  Spirit :  "  and  there  is  no  reference  whateyer  to  the 
nx  or  seven  deadly  sins  of  TertuUian,  while  there  is 
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a  yery  distinet  similarity  between  the  idea  of  the 
sin  unto  death  and  the  ain  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Gospels.  Baur,  in  fact,  as  Diisterdieck  says, 
has  taken  the  Gnostic  and  Montanistic  caricatures 
of  the  Apostolical  teaching  as  if  they  were  its  type 
and  origin. 

The  Epbtle,  then,  has  abundant  historical  eyidence ; 
the  intermd  evidence  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  particularly  strong ;  and  the  attacks 
of  hostile  critics  are  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  un- 
founded. 

n.  Who  were  the  Beaders  P— There  is  in  St. 
Augustine's  works — ^and  he  often  quotes  this  Epistle 
— a  solitary  citation  of  it  as  written  to  the  Farthians. 
Whether  this  was  his  own  opinion,  a  mere  current 
traditional  title,  or  a  clerical  error,  the  designation 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  that  the  Second  Epistle  was 
sometimes  called  ''that  to  the  virgins"  (the  word 
in  the  Greek  for  "virgm'*  being  parthenosy  This 
title  evidently  became  misunderstood,  and  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  first  Epistle  in  error.  One 
critic  has  discovered  in  '*  that  which  ye  heard  from  the 
beginning"  a  proof  that  the  readers  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Judssa;  another,  identifyiog  St.  John's  corre- 
spondent Cains  with  St  Faul's  h<»t  at  Corinth  fit  was 
one  of  the  commonest  of  all  classical  names),  fancies 
that  they  must  have  been  Corinthians;  but  it  was 
evidently  written  to  no  church  in  particular :  probably 
to  a  circle  of  churches  in  immediate  connection  with  St 
John,  such  as  the  seven  addressed  in  the  Bevelation. 
The  warning  agiunst  idolatry  may  not  unreasonably 
suggest  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  implying 
eternal  me,  with  the  dazzling  speculations  of  innovat- 
ing teachers,  harmonises  with  the  historical  notice  that 
St.  John  resided  at  Ephesus. 

HI.  What  were  the  CircumBtanceB  of  the 
Churches  ?—(l)  There  is  no  allusion  to  persecutions. 
The  hatred  of  the  world,  the  victory  over  the  wicked 
one,  the  victory  over  the  world,  suggest  spiritual 
conflict  rather  than  hostile  attacks. 

(2)  The  internal  iQdications  point  rather  to  disunion, 
want  of  brotherly  love,  want  of  steadfastness  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  seductions  of 
worldliness,  the  snares  of  false  brethren,  the  evils  of  a 
time  of  peace,  when  persecution  no  longer  braces  the 
sinews  of  faith,  and  warning  is  needed  rather  than 
consolation;  or  when  perversion  has  lost  the  moral 
shock  of  novelty  and  Christian  loyalty  the  fire  of 
its  indignation;  a  time  full  of  evidence  of  continued 
spiritual  vitali^  in  old  and  young,  but  also  when  a 
recognised  leader  of  a  church  can  be  so  ambitious  as 
to  reject  the  authority  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  and 
when  heathen  speculation  rather  than  Jewisn  prejudice 
is  beginning  to  corrupt  Christian  faith. 

(3)  The  particular  heretics  combated  had  a  Docetio 
tendency,  not  vet  fully  developed.  Their  theory  was 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  phantom,  united  for  a  time 
with  the  man  Jesus.  St.  John's  contemporary,  Cerin- 
thus,  already  noticed  in  t^e  IfUrodueHon  to  his  Gospel, 
held  that  J  esus  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  to  whom  the 
Logos  was  united  from  His  baptism  to  His  crucifixion. 
The  stress  laid  on  the  true  knowledge  as  growth  in 
understanding  what  had  been  revealed  from  the  begin- 
ning, points  also  to  the  bM^inning  of  Gnosticism,  the 
^tem  which  exalted  specuhition  mto  religion,  buried 
Christianity  under  a  neterogeneous  philosophy,  and 
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eubstitaied  inteUeetnal  athleticfl  for  faith  workmg  by 
love. 

(4)  The  only  diyision  of  Christians  recognised  is  that 
into  matore  and  yonn^.  All  alike  reoeiye  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  John  himself  loins  in  the  con- 
fession of  sin.  He  lays  on  aU  the  duty  of  tiring  the 
spirits.    He  makes  aU  alike  responsible  dii«ctly  to  the 

lY.  I8  the  Writing  an  Epistle?— As  an  Ency- 
clical Letter,  it  would  have  no  special  dedication  nor 
salutations;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  similarly 
without  the  one,  that  of  St.  James  without  the  otibuer. 
"  I  write''  occurs  seven  times,  " I  have  written  "  six, 
"  you  "  thirty-six,  "  little  children  "  ten,  «  beloved  "  six, 
**  fathers  "  and  "  youi^  men  "  twice  each,  "  brethren'^ 
once.  The  introduction  is  an  amplification  of  the 
ord^ary  epistolaiy  address,  founded  on  a  reminiscence 
of  the  more  abstract  introduction  to  the  GospeL  Bacon 
says:  ''An  Epistle  has  more  natural  feeling  than  a 
treatise ;  more  ripe  development  than  momentary  con- 
versation." Dusterdieck  says :  "  The  whole  writing 
rests  as  thoroughly  on  a  living  personal  relation  be- 
tween the  author  and  his  readers,  the  application  of 
the  written  exhortation  is  so  absolutely  personal,  that 
thb  ground  is  enou|^h  to  make  us  consider  the  writing 
as  a  genuine  Epistle.  This  epistolary  character 
belongs,  moreover,  to  the  whole  keeping  and  character 
of  tl^  short  writing.  With  all  logiod  order  there 
reigns  in  it  that  easy  naturalness  and  unconstraint  of 
statement  which  suits  the  immediate  interest  and 
hortatory  tendency  of  an  Epistie ;  while  the  strict,  pro- 
gressive, dialectical  development,  peculiar  to  a  treatise 
or  a  homily,  is  held  back."  It  may  be  described,  then, 
as  a  drcular  letter  of  St.  John  to  the  churches  connected 
with  his  ministry,  embodying  a  succinct  statement  of 
his  principal  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  There  is  no 
gooa  reason  for  calling  it  either  with  one  critic,  the 
"polemical,"  or,  with  another,  the  " practical "  part  of 
the  Gospel;  or  "a  homiletical  essay,  the  readers  beinff 

S resent ; "  or  "  a  summary,"  or  "  a  companion  letter  <n 
[le  GospeL" 

y.  When  was  it  written?— (1)  As  it  contains 
no  reference  to  persecutions,  it  is  less  likely  to  have 
been  written  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (▲.D.  98—117); 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  reifu  of  Domitian, 
A.D.  96;  after  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  Thus  we  set  the  period 
between  A.D.  70  and  96.  A  date  near  70  is  less  ukelv, 
because  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  world  would 
have  made  some  reference  of  the  Idnd  probable.  "  The 
last  hour  "  is  a  note  of  spiritual,  not  material  time. 

(2)  Jewish  opposition  no  longer  troubles  tiie  apostolic 
horizon. 

(3)  The  life  of  individual  churdies  apart  from  Jeru- 
salem seems  bv  this  time  the  natural  order  of  the 
Christian  world 

(4)  The  heresies  are  the  seeds  of  Docetism  and  Gnos- 
ticism: this  pomts  to  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

(5)  St.  John  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  aiter  the 
Jerusalem  Council  of  a.d.  51.  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  took  leave  of 
the  elders  in  A.D.  60.  (See  Yol.  I.,  Introdiictum  to  the 
Oospel,  p.  371.)  If  St.  Paul  died  in  A.D.  64,  St.  John 
can  hardly  have  begun  working  at  Ephesus  till  then. 
The  tone  of  the  Epistle  implies  a  longand  ripe  pastoral 
intimacy.  St.  Jomi  was  banished  to  Tatmos  beforo  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  96.  He  died  after 
A.D.  100. 


(6)  It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  opnion  whether 
the  Gospel  or  Epistle  was  written  first.  It  may  be  that 
a  comparison  of  John  xx.  31,  "  These  things  aro  written 
that  ye  might  believe,"  with  1  John  v.  13,  "These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe,"  indicates 
an  earlier  and  more  elementary  object  for  the  Gospel ; 
but  it  cannot  be  pressed.  It  is  certainly  likely  that 
the  doctrinal  chords  struck  in  the  Narrative  should 
afterwards  receive  their  fuller  variations  in  the  Exhor- 
tation. It  may  even  be  that  some  of  the  churohes  or 
their  members,  aroused  by  these  solemn  notes,  aaked 
St.  John  for  a  doctrinal  writing. 

(7)  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  improbability  in  putting 
the  date  about  ▲.».  90. 

VI.  Where  was  it  written  P— On  such  a  pohit  as 
this  we  are  left  to  ^undless  conjecture,  which  is  use- 
less.  An  old  tradition  mentions  Ephesus. 

yn.  What  is  its  Scope  P— That  the  jo^  which 
Christiaiis  already  had  mi^ht  not  be  dimmed  by  the 
world  or  by  error,  but  might  be  crowned  with  com- 
pleteness even  in  this  life  (1  John  L  4),  and  that  they 
might  realise  the  assurance  of  the  actual  beginning  A 
eternal  life  within  them. 

For  this  purpose  God  is  held  up  as  Light  and  Love, 
both  through  Jesus  Christ.  By  that  exercise  of  their 
wiU,  which  would  make  them  remain  in  Ohrist  as  they 
knew  Him,  both  bv  hearing  and  by  their  consciences, 
they  would  enjoy  the  serene  diflnity  of  companionship 
with  tiie  Almighty  Father  and  His  Son,  ana  so  secure 
these  two  grand  objects. 

Christians,  looked  at  in  the  ideal,  cannot  be  wilful 
sinnen  ;  but  when  betrayed  into  sin,  they  may  recover 
through  confession  and  reconciliation.  The  proof  of 
the  Christian  life  must  be  sought  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Gk>d,  showing  itself  sp^sially  in  true  brotherly 
love.  The  chief  dangers  are  the  world  and  the  depra- 
vation of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  light  of  God  is  shown  in  the  absolute  distinetneas 
from  Hmi  of  everything  that  is  evil. 

The  love  of  Grod  is  uiown  in  that  sonship  of  Chris- 
tians which  is  manifested  by  personal  righteousness. 
Its  correlative  in  us  is  love  to  God,  shown  in  pure  love 
for  one  another.  The  purity  of  love  is  measured  by  the 
purity  of  faith.  And  tnat  futh  is  irrefragably  grounded 
m  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  through  tiie  Father, 
culminating  in  the  inauguration  of  baptism ;  in  the  wit- 
}  of  the  JNew  Testament  *         -    -    - 
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h  the  Son,  culminating 
in  the  blood  of  Calvary ;  and  in  ine  witness  of  thb  Spint 
speaking  through  our  own  consciences. 

Christians  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  their 
reli^ous  life  is  a  matter  of  positive,  demonstrable, 
realised  facts,  to  be  completea  by  earnest  continual 
progress.  They  are  already  in  the  Father  and  in  the 
Son;  tiiey  have  eternal  life  begun  within  them;  they 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  they  have  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit.  If  they  are  in  doubt,  they  can  prove  the 
truth  of  their  life  by  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  the 
human  family.  For  those  in  nn  or  error  thef  can 
pray.  The  sight  of  the  world  and  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  Bedeemer  make  it  finally  most  important  that 
they  should  hold  to  the  faith  ia  the  utmost  simplicity, 
ana  avoid  all  subst^ution  of  shadow  for  substance. 

St.  Paul  writes  now  in  a  storm  of  argument,  then  in 
a  humble  strain  of  self -forgetful,  self -abaong  expostu- 
lation and  entreaty ;  now  eloquently  on  high  abstract 
truths,  now  in  exquisite  descriptions,  then  about  the 
homeliest  and  simplest  duties.  St.  John  moves  in  a 
calm  sphere  of   certainty  among  the  vexy  highest^ 
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grandest,  and  lamat  <xf  Ghruiiaa  tratha,  raising  the 
general  outlines  of  hnman  Ufe  into  the  same  atmosphere 
till  they  are  illnnunated  and  penetrated  by  the  dear 
rars  of  Light  and  Love.  All  is  simple,  broad,  dear, 
calm,  snre.  He  writes  at  onoe  with  the  most  command- 
ing authority,  and  the  most  loving  tenderness ;  the  pro- 
f  oundest  wisdom,  and  the  most  touching  simpUcity ;  the 
most  searching  knowledge  of  the  human  hea^  and  its 
difficulties  ana  failures,  and  the  most  eleyating  and 
bracing  courage  and  confidence;  the  gentlest  affection, 
and  the  most  pitiless  and  sternest  condemnation  of  wilful 
departure  from  truth  in  practice  or  opinion. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  treatise  on  the  very  inner- 
most secrets  of  religious  life,  to  all  Christian  souls  are 
attributed  the  same  duties  and  privileges,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  ministerial  authoritv  or  responsibilitv ; 
and  that,  though  fellowship  with  tne  Eather  and  the 
Son  and  the  witness  of  the  water  and  the  blood  are 
both  brought  into  prominence,  no  allusion  is  made  to 
sacraments. 

ym.  Notes  on  Diffloxilt  Passages. 

(1)  PropiHaHon. 

"  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  "  (1  John  ii  2). 

"  Sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  " 
(IJohniv.lO). 

The  same  form  is  used  in  Luke  xviii.  13 :  "  Gk)d  be 
merciful  (Jbe  made  propiUous)  to  me  a  sinner ; "  and  in 
Heb.  ii.  17 :  "to  make  reconciliation  for  Uie  sins  of  the 
people." 

In  classical  Greek  the  verbal  form  means  **  to  make 
a  person  favourable." 

From  these  facts  it  is  dear  that  Christ  is  regarded  as 
making  Qod  favourable  to  us.  The  word  "  reconciliation  *' 
introduces  another  idea,  and  should  be  kept  for  another 
Qreek  word,  which  occurs  in  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19 ;  Eph.  ii. 
16 ;  Col.  i.  20.  Although  Qod  is  kind  to  the  unthamkf  ul 
and  the  evil,  yet  for  the  sake  of  eternal  Order  and 
Bighteousness  He  is  represented  to  us  as  unable  to 
pass  over  rebellion  without  punishment,  as  a  warning 
and  a  security  as  well  as  a  discipline.  In  this  sense 
He  could  not  look  favourably  on  the  world  until  His 
Son  had  bought  it  back  bv  becoming  sin  for  us.  Thus 
He  is  the  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  which  enables  the  Father,  whose  name  is  Love, 
to  show  the  full  scope  of  His  favour.  Divine  love 
then  can  have  its  perfect  operation  in  reconciling 
man,  or  bringing  him  back.  Expiation  appeases  that 
wrath,  without  which  Qod  would  not  be  just ;  Beoon- 
dliation  breaks  down  the  enmity  of  man  in  his  state 
of  sin. 

(2)  Brotherly  love. 

The  unflinching  truthfulness  and  courage  of  St.  John 
are  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which,  amongst  the  perversions  of  human  affection 
which  axe  the  blot  of  all  societies,  and  were  especially 
flagrant  in  the  ancient  world,  he  urges  his  friends  to 
brotherlv  love.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the 
nroof  of  union  with  God,  Uie  sign  of  having  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  the  great  commandment  of  Christ, 
the  outcome  of  birth,  from  God,  the  witness  of  God's 
presence,  the  perfection  and  crown  of  our  love  to  Him : 
the  absence  of  it  is  the  mark  of  spiritual  death.  It  is 
that  desire  for  the  food  of  others,  temporal  and  eternal, 
without  which  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  are  but  barren 
pride.  Like  St.  Paul,  it  knows  no  man  after  the  flesh 
— ^that  is,  for  mere  hmcj,  pleasure,  or  advantage — ^but  is 
the  instant  recognition  of  merit  and  of  God's  good  nfts 
wherever  they  may  present  themselves.  Foundea  on 
faith  and  measured  by  it,  it  is  absolutely  pure  and 
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unselfish;  it  would  lay  down  life  itself  for  the  good 
of  others.  And  because  it  is  that  attitude  of  the 
human  mind  towards  its  feUows  which  is  the  reflex 
of  God's  mind  towards  us,  it  embraces  and  implies  all 
human  virtues. 

(3)  The  last  hour  (chap.  iL  18). 

This  phraseology  occurs  first  in  C^en.  xliz.  1, 
"  That  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in 
the  last  days";  where  it  means  "  the  sequel  of  days," 
"far-off  tames."  So  Num.  xxiv.  U,  '^What  this 
pe<n>le  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days ; "  Deut. 

IV.  So,  **  When  all  tiiese  things  are  come  upon  thee,  even 
in  the  latter  davs;"  and  Deut.  xxzL  29,  "Evil  wiU 
befall  you  in  the  latter  days." 

In  Isa.  ii.  2,  it  has  begun  io  mean  the  new  age  of  the 
world ;  a  vaspie  indefinite  time,  during  which,  or  before 
which,  Messiah's  kingdom  would  be  established.  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass  tluit  in  the  last  days  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  nouse  shall  be  established."  So  Micah 
iv.l. 

In  Matt.  xii.  32,  our  Lord  distinguishes  between  this 
world  (or  rather,  age)  and  the  world  to  come.  So  'Hhb 
time  "  is  contrasted  with  "  the  world  to  come  "  in  Mark 
z.  30  and  Luke  xviii.  30.  In  our  Lord's  usage,  then, 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  belonged  to 
the  present  age,  and  the  coming  age  would  not  be  tiU 
the  completion  of  that  kingdom.  So  the  day  of  resur- 
rection and  final  judgment,  the  beginning,  that  is,  of 
the  coming  age,  is  "  the  last  day  "  of  the  present  (John 
vl  39,  40,  44,  54;  xi.  24;  xii.  48). 

St.  Paul  also  speaks  of  the  present  age  and  the 
coming,  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  and  the 
glory  that  shall  be,  and  of  things  present  and  things 
to  come  (Bom.  viiL  88).  In  Tit.  iL  12,  13,  those  who 
live  "in  this  present  world"  are  "lookhig  for  the 
gk>rious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour." 
He  says  thai  "  in  the  last  days  "  before  that  final  period 
there  "  shall  come  perilous  times  "  (2  Tim.  iiL  1) ;  and 
tbat  "in  ^e  latter  times  some  shaU  depart  from  the 
faitii "  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  Although  actually  m  this  present 
Age,  yet,  acoordinff  to  St.  Paul,  Christians  have  more  or 
less  entered  on  the  coining  age  projportionally  to  their 
decrees  of  progress.  So  the  present  ^  is  regarded  as 
tamted  witn  sm  and  alienated  from  God  (Bom.  xii.  2; 
1  Cor.  ii.  6,  8;  iii  18;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  GaL  L  4;  l^ph.  ii 
2;  2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Sbioe  the  first  advent  of  Chnst,  he 
regarded  the  present  age  as  beginning  to  draw  to  its 
close ;  "  our  atimonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come  "  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

St.  Peter  identifled  his  age  with  the  "last  days"  of 
the  prophets  (Acts  ii.  17),  and  considers  the  date  of  the 
first  advent  as  "in  these  last  times  "  (1  Pet  i.  20).  But 
as  a  few  verses  before  (verse  5),  he  sneaks  of  "  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time^ ;  and  again  (2  Pet. 
iii.  3}, "  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers  "  (comp. 
Jude,  verse  18),  he  evidently  looked  to  a  still  more 
definite  dose  of  the  already  dosing  age. 

Si  James,  too,  looked  forward  to  such  a  period:  "Ye 
have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  dm  "  ( Jas. 

V.  3).  ihie  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews,  like  the  first  usage 
in  St.  Peter,  treats  the  existing  times  as  "  these  last 
days"  (Heb.  i.  1,  2);  "  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself"  (Heb.  ix.  26).  As  well  as  this,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future  age  of  which  Christians  abeady,  in 
varying  degrees,  partake :  "  Have  tasted  the  ^wers  of 
the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  vi.  6);  "Christ  bem^  come 
an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come"  (Heb.  ix.  11). 
This  tasting  is  onfy  a  begmning,  not  an  actuality,  till 
the  second  coming  (Heb.  xiii.  14). 
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St.  John,  then,  haying,  like  the  other  Apostles,  the 
notion  that  the  first  age  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
that  the  latter  days  were  already  npon  the  earth,  and 
believing— or,  at  the  yerj  least,  firmly  hoping — ^that 
the  second  advent  was  not  far  ofE,  did  not  hesitate, 
especially  in  view  of  Matt.  xxiy.  22,  24,  to  speak  of 
the  time  of  his  old  age  as  "the  last  honr."  Of  the 
date  of  the  second  coming  eyen  the  Son  was  to  be 
ignorant;  bnt  at  any  rate,  since  the  death  of  the  last 
of  Uie  Apostles,  and  the  dosing  of  the  Canon,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  has 
been  a  constant  repetition  of  repentance,  forgiveness, 
watchhig. 

(4)  Awtichrist. 

*<  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even 
now  are  there  many  antichrists  "  (1  John  ii.  18). 

"  He  is  the  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Faliier  and 
the  Son  "  (1  John  iL  22). 

'*  Every  spirit  that  conf esseth  not  that  Jeens  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  Gk>d:  and  this  is  that 
spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it 
shoold  come:  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world " 
(1  John  iv.  3). 

"For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
who  confess  not  that  Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  antichrist"  (2  John, 
verse  7). 

Onr  Lord  foretold  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
who  "shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders:  insomnch 
that  if  it  were  possible  mey  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect"  (Matt.  xziv.  11,  24;  Mark ziii.  22,  23). 

Si  Paul  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  antichristiaa 
"lie,"  especially  in  the  dties  of  Asia  Minor.  "After 
my  departing  shall  grieyons  wolves  enter  in  among 
yon,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  vonr  own  selves 
shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
ciples  after  them'^  (Acts  zz.  29.  30;   and 


2  wa,  iii.  1 — ^9).  These  would  be  bat  antici^tions 
of  that  concentrated  force  of  opposition  for  which  St. 
Paul  looked  immediately  before  the  second  conung. 
"For  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falUng  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  ezalteth  him- 
self  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped : 
so  that  he  as  Ood  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  God  .  .  .  Then  shall  that 
'Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consome 
with  the  spirit  of  His  month,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  His  coining :  even  him,  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  &tan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness 
of  nnrighteonsness  in  them  that  perish;  becanse  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  hie 
saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  3—10). 

St.  John  meant  by  the  antichrists  what  St  Paul 
meant  by  the  grievous  wolves ;  the  individual  manifes- 
tations of  "the  spirit  of  antichrist,"  which  St.  Paul 
describes  as  "  he  whose  coining  is  in  them  that  perish." 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  application  of 
the  idea,  for  the  opposer  in  St.  Paul's  view  is  rather 
from  without,  St.  John's  principle  of  evil  rather  from 
within.  Just  as  St.  John  noticed  the  same  tendencies 
showing  themselves  in  the  same  way  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  called  them  spirits,  so  in  looking  forward 
to  a  more  formidable  and  final  apostasy,  he  calls  it 
"  the  spirit  of  antichrist,"  which  has  already  declared 
itself  in  so  many  personal  antichrists.  St.  Paul's  "  man 
of  sin  "  must  be  of  the  same  spiritual  character,  for  no 
human  being  could  ever  be  powerful  and  dangerous 
enough  to  answer  the  description. 
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(5)  The  three  wiJbnestee  (1  John  v.  7,  8). 

The  authority  for  the  words,  "in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one ;  and  tJiere  are  three  who  bear  witness  in  the  earth," 
is  a  copy  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Codex  173, 
which  cfates  from  the  eleventh. 

The  words  are  wantinj^  in  all  the  Gre^  Codices, 
including  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  in  ail  the  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Latin,  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century.  Since  then  they  are  found  in  three  variations. 
Had  they  been  known,  they  must  have  been  quoted  in 
the  controversies  about  the  Trinity ;  but  they  are  not 
cited  by  any  Greek  or  any  of  the  older  Latin  Fathers. 
A  quotation  from  Tertuilian  (adv.  Frax,  25)  and  a 
parallel  quotation  from  Cyprian  {Ep.  ad  Jub,),  where 
each  is  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  refer  to 
John  X.  20,  and  xvi.  5 ;  and  another  from  Cyprian  {de 
Unit,  Ecd,  p.  79)  refers  to  1  John  v.  8,  where  tne  spirit, 
the  water,  and  the  blood,  were  interpreted  patristically 
as  direct  symbols  of  the  Trinity. 

The  words  probablv  crept  into  the  text  gradually 
from  Greek  notes  on  the  passage,  and  from  i&  expres- 
sion of  Cyprian,  which  would  be  placed  alongsiae  to 
show  how  ke  interpreted  St.  John's  meaning.  The 
second  place  in  Cyprian  runs  thus :  "  The  Lord  says, 
'  1  and  My  Father  axe  one ' ;  and  again,  conceming  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  written : 
'  And  these  three  are  one.' " 

Their  first  appearance  is  in  a  work  ascribed  to 
Yigilius,  of  Thapsus,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
They  afterwards  occur  in  Latin  translations.  They 
first  appeared  in  print  in  the  earliest  Greek  edition,  the 
Complutensian,  published  ▲.D.  1522.  (See  Yd.  I., 
p.  xviii.,  and  Dr.  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  CriHeal 
Study  of  the  New  Teetament,  on  this  passage.) 

Erasmus  at  first  refused  them,  but  at  last  yielded  to 
pressure,  when  he  heard  that  the^r  were  in  tne  Codex 
Britannicus.  But  that  manuscript  is  only  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  Stephanus,  fieza,  and 
the  Textus  Keoeptus  followed  his  lead.  Luther  never 
translated  them;  in  his  first  commentary  he  pronounced 
them  spurious,  in  his  second  he  commented  on  them. 
We  owe  them  solely  to  the  reluctant  deference  paid  by 
Erasmus  to  unlearned  current  opinion.  There  is  hardlj 
a  passage  in  all  literature  more  demonstrably  spurioua. 

On  the  internal  evidence,  after  such  adverse  criticism, 
it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  speak,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  writing  of  the  fulness 
and  streng^  of  the  argument  as  it  stands,  without  the 
inserted  words,  he  says :  "  If  you  insert  ihe  testimony 
of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  spou  it,  for  the  whole  design 
of  the  Apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by  witness 
the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testi- 
mony of  the  '  three  in  heaven '  makes  to  this  purpose  ? 
If  their  testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it 

Erove  to  them  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming  P  If  it  be, 
ow  is  the  testimony  in  heaven  distinguished  from  that 
on  earth  P  It  is  the  same  Spirit  which  witnesses  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases  it  witnesses  to 
us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  its  witness- 
ing in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  P  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  them,  to  whom  does  it 
witness  P  And  to  what  purpose  P  And  how  does  its 
witnessing  make  to  the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse  P 
Let  them  mnke  good  sense  of  it  who  are  able;  for 
my  part,  I  can  make  none."    (Paraphrastic  exposition.) 

IX.  Literature.— I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr. 
Karl  Braune,  The  EpMee  Oeneral  of  John,  in  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange's  series  (an  English  Translation  is  published  by 
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T.  and  T.  OUrk,  Edinbarg;]!) ;  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Ebrard's 
Die  Briefe  Johannes,  Konigsberg,  1859  (an  English 
translation  was  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark  in  1^) ; 
and  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Liicke's  Commentar  uber  die 
Briefe  dee  Evangelieten  Johannie,  Bonn,  1836  (an 
English  translation  was  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark 
in  1837).  Perhaps  the  best  anthority  of  all  is  Erich 
Hanpt,  Der  Erete  Brief  dee  Johannes,  Colberg,  1870; 
London,  Williams  ana  Norgate.  There  are  also  Dr. 
J.  E.  Hnther's  Haridbuch  uber  die  Drei  Briefe  dee 
ApoeteL  Johannes,  3rd  Edition,  Grottingen,  1868,  in 
Meyer;  De  Wette  in  his  Commieniary  on  the  New 
Testament ;  and  Diisterdieck's  Die  Drei  Johanneisehen 
Briefe,  Gottingen,  1852—54. 

Ox  the  Greek  commentaries,  those  of  Diodoms  of 
Tarsns  and  Chrysostom  have  been  lost;   a  few  frag- 


ments remain  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  few 
more  from  Didymos  of  Alexandria.  Catence  have  been 
preserved  from  Oecnmenins,  Theophylact,  and  two 
Scholiasts. 

Among  Latins,  an  Ea^osiHo  remains  by  Angnstine, 
and  one  by  Bede.  The  epistle  was  also  commentml  on  by 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zwingli,  and  Bullinger. 
Calovius,  Grotius,and  Bengel  are  often  quoted  in  mo£m 
editions. 

Besides  the  commentaries  of  Wordsworth  and  Alf  ord 
should  be  mentioned  A.  Neander's,  The  First  Epistle 
of  John  practically  explained,  Berlin,  1851  (translated 
by  Mrs.  Conant,  New  York,  1853),  and  F.  D.  Maurice's, 
The  Ejpistles  of  John :  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics, 
Macmulan,  1867 ;  also  the  able  but  posthumous  edition 
of  W.  E.  Jelf . 
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CHAPTER  I.— fi)  That  which  was 
Chap.  i.  1—4.  from  the  beginning,  which 
Exordium.  we  haTe  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life; 
(^>  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we 
have   seen  it,  and  bear  witness,   and 


After  A.D.  90. 


shew  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  uie  Father,  and  was  mani- 
fested unto  us ;)  (^>  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you, 
that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with 
us :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
(*>  And  these  things  write  we  unto  you, 


[1.  The  Exordium  (chap.  i.  1—4). 

(1)  Object  and  Purpose  of  the  Apostolic 

Pbeachino:  The  setting  forth  of  the  his- 
torical  ChriBt  for  the  spread  of  hnman 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(verses  1 — 3), 

(2)  Design  of  the  Epistle  :  Fnlness  of  joy 

for  those  who  should  read  it  (verse  4).] 

(1)  That  which  was  firom  the  beginning.— 
The  profound  emotion,  the  hearty  sympathy,  the  tender 
anxiety  which  St.  John  feels  as  he  begins  his  oonnsels 
to  his  friends,  mark  off  this  introduction  very  distinctly 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel.  There  it  was 
calm  contemplation  of  the  height  and  depth  of  Christ's 
existence ;  here  he  vehement^  insists  on  the  personal 
relation  between  the  Word  and  those  to  whom  He  had 
been  revealed. 

As  in  the  Gospel,  he  starts  with  the  grandeur  of  an 
indefiniteness  bevond  which  no  eye  can  pierce :  At  the 
beginning  of  all  that  concerns  us,  oe  it  world  or  universe 
or  all  creation,  there  was that  which  we  are  an- 
nouncing. **  That  which,"  not  "  Him  who,"  because  it 
is  not  merely  the  Person  of  Christ  which  he  is  e^g 
to  declare,  but  also  His  Being,  all  that  relates  to  Hun, 
His  gospel,  the  treasures  of  wisdom  that  lay  in  Him, 
"HIb  truth,  all  that  could  be  known  about  Him  by 
human  ken. 

The  vibrating  eloquence  of  the  passage  makes  the 
construction  at  first  sight  obscure.  But  take  "that 
declare  we  unto  you  "  (verse  3)  as  the  principal  verb,  set 
aside  verse  2  as  a  parenthesis,  notice  the  rising  climax 
of  verse  1  (heard,  seen,  looked  upon,  handled),  pause  at 
the  end  of  verse  1  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  climax 
in  the  words  '*  of  (or,  thai  which  eoncems)  the  Word  of 
life,"  and  at  the  beginning  of  verse  3  resume  the 
thoughts  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis,  and  all  is  at 
once  clear. 

Which  we  have  heard. —  All  those  gradous 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth,  enough  to  fill 
countless  books  could  they  have  been  noted  down. 
St.  John  has  given  us  more  of  these  than  any  other  of 
the  Evangelists;  and  their  effect  upon  him  was  such 
that  it  is  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  written  down 
nothing  at  all  of  his  own;  for  the  thought  and  style 
of  Him  who  had  loved  him  more  intimately  than 


others,  had  moulded  his  own  thought  and  style  into 
a  strikingly  close  resemblance.  "We  "  indades  aU 
the  eye-witnesses.    (Comp.  Luke  i.  2.) 

Whioh  we  have  seen.— All  that  is  meant  bj 
the  Word  of  Gk)d  in  its  fullest  sense  had  been  seen  in 
the  human  Person  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretih  during  His 
earthly  sojouni,  and  especiallv  during  the  three  years' 
ministry.  In  a  similar  sense  Jesus  Himself  said,  *'  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  John  xiv.  9. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  14 ;  Isa.  xl.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  16.) 

With  our  eyes.— This  gives  the  same  force  as  "  the 
Word  was  made  flesh;"  it  was  an  actual  personal 
visible  revelation,  as  opposed  to  the  evolving  of  a  reli- 
nous  system  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  or  re- 
flection. 

Which  we  have  looked  upon.— A  more  delibe- 
rate and  closer  contemplation;  for  which  John  had 
special  opportunities,  as  one  of  the  inner  three,  and 
again  as  ne  who  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom.  There  is  a  change 
ox  tense  implying  emphasis  on  the  historic  fact,  "  which 
in  those  days  we  gaaed  upon." 

And  our  hands  have  handled.— Comp.  Matt 
xxvi.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  27.  This  and  the 
f orcjgoing  expressions  might  be  directed  against  Ce- 
rinthus  and  the  DoketistiH-those  that  held  tiiat  Christ 
was  only  a  phantom. 

Of  the  Word  of  life.— ^122  that  eoncema  ihe 
Word  of  the  true  Ltfe,  the  Reason,  or  Son,  or  Express 
Image  of  Qod,  in  whom  was  inherent  all  life,  material 
as  well  as  moral  or  religious.  (Comp.  John  L  4;  r.  26 ; 
xi  25  ;  Col.  i  16, 17 ;  Heb.  i.  3.) 

(2)  f*or  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you 
that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  ns.— The  parenthesis 
reiterates  with  redoubled  force  that  the  whole  easenoe 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  lies  in  the  audible,  visible, 
tangible,  historical  appearance  of  Qod  in  Jesus.  After 
the  manner  of  St.  John,  the  word  '*  life  "  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence  suggests  the  form  of  the  phrainTig  in 
the  new  sentence :  J^sus  was  that  Eternal  L^  Wnieh 
was  at  the  side  of  the  Father,  in  communion  with  Him, 
in  equal  intercourse  with  Him ;  that  Life  on  which  all 
other  existence,  physical  and  spiritual,  depend  (1)  for 
its  license  to  exist,  (2)  for  its  fulfilment  of  the  end 
for  which  it  was  created.    (See  Note  on  John  L  4.) 
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The  First  great  Meeeage, 


that  your  joy  may  be  fulL  ^*>  This  then 
Cha  i  5— ii  ^®  ^'^  messace  which  we 
28,  ^od  is  Li^t*  haye  heard  or   him,  and 

Chap,  i-  5,  ^e  declare  unto  YOU,  that  Grod 
lea^gthought.  ^^^^  ^^  j^  j^  .g  ^^ 

darkness  at  all.  (^>  K  we  say  that  we 
have    fellowship  with  him,  and   walk 


in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth :  <7)  but  if  we  walk  q^^  j,  ^^  7 
in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  light  excludes 
the  light,  we  have  fellow-  ^^• 
ship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us   from   all   sin.     (^)  K   we  say  that 


[2.  First  Half.    God  is  Idght  (chaps,  i.  5— ii.  28). 

(1)  Statbmbnt    of   the  Leading  Thoxtoht 

(verse  6). 

(2)  FiBST    Inference:    The    tnie    fellowship 

(verses  6,  7) ;  the  ChristiAn  most  not  sin. 

(3)  Second    Inference:    Confession   of    sins 

(verses  8 — 10) ;  the  Christian  mnst  not  con- 
ceal his  sin. 

(4)  Thibd  Infebencb  :  Bemedy  for  sins  (chap. 

ii.  1,  2). 

(5)  Obedience   the    Sion   of  Walking  in 

LiOHT  (verses  3—8). 

(6)  EsPEoiALLT  Bbotheblt  Love  (9—11). 

(7)  The  Things   they   must   not  Love   if 

they  walked  in  the  light  (12 — 17). 

(8)  The  Manifestations  of  Dabkness  (18 — 

28). 
(a)  Signs  whereby  they  ehouM  hiww  the  fore' 

runners  of  the  Uut  time  (18 — 23). 
(&)  Exhortation   to   continue    in    the    light 

(24—28).] 

(1)  (5)  This  then  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard  of  hiniy  and  declare  unto  you.— 

What  the  Son  had  received  from  the  Father,  this  the 
Apostles  were  to  rejKirt  to  the  world.  The  attention  is 
aroused,  as  bj  the  silence  before  the  thunderstorm,  to 
expect  a  central  and  fundamental  notion  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

That  Ood  is  light.— Here  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian theol<My ,  the  truth  about  the  Deity  as  opposed  to  idl 
the  imper&ct  conceptions  of  Him  which  had  embittered 
'  the  mmds  of  the  wise.    To  the  heathen,  Deitv  had 
meant  ansry,  malevolent  beings,  worshipped  best  by  the 
secrecy  oi  outrageous  vice ;  to  tl&e  Greels  and  Romans, 
forces  of  nature  transformed  into  superhuman  men  and 
women,  powerful  and  impure ;  to  the  philosophers,  an 
abstraction  either  moral  or  physical;  to  the  Gnostics 
it  was  a  remote  idea,  equal  and  contending  forces  of 
good  and  evil,  recognisable  only  through  less  and  less 
perfect  deputies.    All  this  John,  summing  up  what  the 
Old  Testament  and  our  Lord  had   said  about   the 
Almighty  Father,  sweeps  awi^  in  one  aimple  declara- 
tion of  truth.    light  was  Qod's  garment  in  Fs.  civ.  2 ; 
to  Ezekiel  (chap.  i.  2),  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of 
the  gloij  of  the  Lord  was  orightness;  to  Habakkuk 
(chap.  iii.  3),  His  brightness  was  as  the  liffht ;  Christ 
nad  called  the  sons  of  Gk>d  children  of  Uie  lieht  (John 
xii.  86),  and  announced  Himself  as  the  Lignt  of  the 
World  (chap.  viii.  12) ;  in  the  Hebrews  (chap.  i.  3), 
Christ  was  the  refracted  ray  of  the  Father's  glory,  '*  the 
express  image  of  His  person ; "  to  James,  the  Almighty 
ivas  the  Father  of  all  lights  (chap.  i.  17) ;  to  Paul,  H!e 
dwells  "in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach  unto" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16) ;  to  St.  Peter,  the  Christian  state  is  an 
admission  "into  His  marvellous  light"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9). 
These  ideas  John  comprehends :  Gk^  is  Light.    Liffht 
phvsical,  because  (1)  it  was  He  who  called  everything  &st 
out  of  darkness,  and  (2)  from  whom  proceeds  all  health 
and  perfection ;  light  intellectual,  because  (1)  He  is  the 
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source  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  (2)  in  His 
mind  exist  the  ideals  alter  which  all  things  strive; 
l^ht  moral,  because  (1)  His  perfection  shows  that  the 
dmerence  between  good  and  evil  is  not  merely  a 
Question  of  decree,  but  fundamental  and  final,  and  (2) 
tne  life  of  Chnst  had  exhibited  that  contrast  sharplv : 
once  for  all.  Thus,  on  thb  declaration  depends  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sin :  sin  is  not  merely  imperfection ; 
it  is  enmity  to  God.  There  can  be  no  shades  of  pro- 
gression, uniting  good  and  evil :  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  alL  €k>od  and  evil  may  be  mixed  in  an  individual : 
in  themselves  they  are  contrary. 

(2)  (8)  If  we  say.— A  favourite  form  with  John, 
expressing  sympathetic  delicacy. 

That  we  have  fellowship  with  him  .  .  .  .-^ 
Some  of  the  Gnostics  (like  the  Anabaptists)  said  that 
on  account  of  their  spiritual  knowledge  they  were  free 
to  act  as  they  liked,  without  committing  sin.  For 
walking  as  a  descxiption  of  the  spiritual  state,  com- 
pare dttp.  xL  6 ;  2  John  vi ;  Bom.  vi.  4,  viii  4 ;  Eph. 
IV.  17;  PhiLiii.20. 

Darkness  would  include  any  conscious  habit  which 
was  opposed  to  God's  example  of  perfection. 

We  lie.— We  are  a  self-contradiction,  and  we  know  it. 

And  do  not  the  truth.— The  truth  with  St.  John 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  action  as  of  thought  and  word; 
that  sphere  of  conduct  which  is  in  harmony  with  God, 
whose  nature  is  Light. 

(7)  As  he  is  in  the  light.— The  effulgence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  perf ectiy  good,  the  sinlessly  loving, 
the  gloriously  pure,  which,  created  by  Grod  and  pro- 
ceeding from  Him,  is  speciallv  **  His  throne."  At  the 
same  time,  wherever  sudi  characteristics  of  Divine 
light  are  found,  there  He  is  particularly  present. 

We  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  oleanseth  us 
firom  all  sin.— The  antithesis  to  "  lyins  and  doing 
not  the  truth,''  presented  under  the  tvvofold  aspect  (» 
(1)  the  brotherly  result  of  walking  with  God,  (2)  its 
purifying  influence.  Each  human  being  that  comes 
near  us  becomes  the  object  of  our  frienoly  sympathy ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Ghrist  has  both  put  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  and  prevents  sin  from  reigning  in  our  mortal 
bodies ;  it  obtains  forgiveness  for  us,  and  by  reminding 
us  that  it  was  sin  that  brought  Jesus  to  the  cross,  has  a 
continually  purifying  power  over  us,  through  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Father.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph. 
i  7, 19,  20;  Heb.  ix.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  19—23.) 

(3)  (8)  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin.— 
The  preceding  words  had  reminded  St.  John  that  even 
mature  Christians,  though  certainly  not "  walking  in 
darkness,"  yet  have  sinful  tendencies  in  themselves : 
sensuous  impulses,  non-spiritual  inclinations,  lack  of 
self-knowledge,  a  lowered  standard,  prindples  and 
views  borrowed  partly  from  the  worlo,  wavering  of 
will,  and  hence  even  graver  faults.  Not  to  admit  this 
would  be  to  mislead  ourselves,  and  in  us  the  power  and 
energy  of  light,  searching  the  very  comers  of  the 
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Sin  and  Forgiveneta. 


I.  JOHN,  II. 


The  Advocate  and  Fropitiatiaiu 


we  haye  no  sin,  we  deceiye  ourselves, 
.  and  the   truth  is  not  in 

Light  ^orce^  ^8.  W  If  we  confess  our 
confession  to  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
^  to  forgiye  us  our  sins,  and 

to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
(10)  If  we  say  that  we  haye  not  sinned,  we 
make  h\m  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us. 


After  A.D.  ga 


CHAPTEE  n.— W  My  Uttle  children, 
these  things  write  I  unto  r^^^  ..  ,  - 
you,  that  ye  sin  not  And  Theremedyfoi 
if  any  man  sin,  we  haye  ""*• 
an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous :  <^  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for 
our's  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  &e 


heart,  wonld  not  be  working.  (See  Eom.  tu.  18 — ^23 ; 
GaL  V.  17.) 

(9)  If  we  oonfess  our  sins.— An  advance  in  the 
thought  from  the  general  "haying  sin."  Confession 
to  (£>d  most  recogfnise  and  measure  each  particnlar 
fault.  (Pas.  xxxii.  5 ;  li.  3 ;  Prov.  xrviii.  13 ;  Luke  xv.  21.) 

He  IB  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  hb  firom  all  xmrighteons- 
ness. — He,  from  the  context,  cannot  possihly  be  any 
other  than  God.  Here  another  grand  progression  of 
thought  meets  us :  not  merely  "  we  are  in  the  truth/'  but 
the  actual  and  glorious  resmt  on  God's  side ;  faithful 
and  just  on  account  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  our  re- 
pentance. For  the  double  notion  of  forgiving  and 
eleansine,  see  Note  on  verse  7.  The  Bomish  inter- 
preters, in  their  arbitrary  way,  limit  the  cleansing  here 
to  purgitory. 

(">)  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned.— 
The  argument  of  the  passage  equally  excludes  the 
interpretation  **  freedom  from  guilt  since  conversion  " 
as  "innocence  during  the  whole  life."  St.  John  is 
here  repeating,  in  a  more  emphatic  form,  tibe  thought 
of  verse  8. 

We  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not 
in  us. — Stronger  far  than  "  we  lie,"  or  "  the  truth  is 
not  in  us."  Our  foolish  presumption  is  regarded  in 
its  worst  aspect :  an  impiety  against  God,  whose  word, 
revelation,  appeal  to  our  conscience,  and  witness  by  the 
Spirit,  are  tnus  blasphemously  contradicted.  Parallel 
to  "  we  do  not  the  truth  "  and  "  the  truth  is  not  in  us," 
the  practical  result  here  is  that  we  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  in  any  sense  received  Grod's  revelation  into 
our  hearts. 

n. 

(4)  The  third  idea  that  arises  from  the  great  fact 
that  Gkxl  is  Light  has  already  been  suggested  (chap, 
i.  7),  but  now  takes  its  distinct  place  in  the  series. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Reconciliation  and  Redemp- 
tion. St.  John  does  not  wish  them  to  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  probability  of  sinning;  but 
to  remember  gratefully,  in  spite  of  falls,  that  the 
Author  and  Restorer  of  Light  has  provided  a  remedy 
both  for  the  offence  before  Qod,  and  for  its  effect 
on  themselves.  First  comes  the  principle  that  we 
must  not  sin;  second,  the  admission  that  we  do  sin; 
third,  the  consolation  for  actual  sin  when  it  is  in  spite 
of  sincere  zeal  for  sanctification. 

(1)  My  little  children.— Six  times  in  the  letter 
occurs  this  diminutive  of  tender  and  caressing  love: 
chaps,  ii.  12,  28 ;  iii.  18 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  21.  He  was  aged, 
he  lelt  a  fatherly  care  for  them,  he  was  their  spiritual 
progenitor.  (Comp.  Gal.  iv.  9.)  The  thought  of  the 
shame  and  misery  of  sin  melted  his  heart.  "My  child  " 
was  what  he  called  out  to  the  lapsed  youth,  according  to 
Ensebius  (H.  E.  iii  23). 

These  things.— He  carries  them  on  through  the 
former  points  up  to  the  new  thought. 
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That  ye  sin  not.— Another  side  of  the  object  of 
the  teaching :  their  joy  could  not  be  full  unless  they 
were  earnest  against  sin.  And  yet  the  most  hdy 
would  not  be  perfect. 

If  any  man  sin.— See  chap.  L  8—10. 

We  have  an  advooate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.— The  word  here  translated 
Advocate  was  translated  Comforter  in  John  xiv.  16,25; 
XV.  26;  xvL  7.  It  has  two  meanings;  one,  as  in  Job 
xvL  2,  he  who  comforts,  or  exhorts ;  the  other,  as  here, 
he  who  is  appealed  to--a  pro^,  or  attorney.  (Comp. 
Rom.  viii  26;  Heb.  iv.  14—16;  vii  26.)  The  Be- 
deemer,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  reascended  with  His 
human  nature,  is  that  part  of  the  Deity  which  assures 
us  of  the  ever-active  vitality  of  divine  love.  If  the 
justice  of  Gk>d  is  connected  most  with  the  Father,  Hhib 
mercy  is  pledged  by  the  Son.  He  has  exalted  cor 
natuire,  undertaken  our  interests,  presents  our  prayen, 
and  will  one  day  be  surrounded  by  the  countless 
millions  of  EEis  human  brothers  whom  He  has 
rescued,  wearing  the  same  nature  as  Himself.  He  is 
represented  as  continuing  our  advocate,  because  other- 
wise His  work  mi^ht  i^pear  a  mere  separate  earthly 
manifestation;  "righteous,"  because  Christ,  the  oiiljr 
blameless  example  of  human  nature,  can  alone  inte^ 
cede  for  it  with  God  (Heb.  vil  26 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18;  John 
xvi.  8 — 10).  The  Armenian  translation  actually  adds 
*'and  blameless."  Augustine  remarks  that  St.  John 
did  not  set  forth  any  apostle  or  saint  as  intercessor 
(hero,  if  anywhere,  he  would  have  done  so),  but  only 
Christ  "We"  is  not  the  Church  corporately,  but 
merely  another  instance  of  St.  John's  kindly  delicacj, 
as  in  chap  i.  6,  &c. 

(^)  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  onr  sins.— 
On  the  word  "  propitiation,"  see  the  Introduction.  By 
the  satisfaction  wnich  the  volnutaiy  sacrifice  of  the 
Saviour  offered  to  that  divine  order  which  requires  the 
punishment  of  rebellion,  both  for  its  own  correction  and 
for  a  universal  warning,  the  whole  Deity  has  been 
rendered  propitious.  His  graciousness  has  oeen  called 
out,  the  righteousness  of  Rom.  iii.  16  has  beeoi  set  in 
motion,  tl^t  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  is 
higher  than  mere  retributive  justice.  (Comp.  chap, 
iv.  10;  John  xiv.  6,  6;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  21; 
Heb.  ii.  17,  ix.  28,  x.  20;  1  Pet.  ii.  21—24.) 

And  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.— This  statement  must  not  be 
limited.  Its  scope  is  that  Christ's  redemption  was 
offered  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  from  Adam  to  the 
last  man.  Who  lay  hold  of  the  redenaption,  must  be 
determined  on  other  considerations.  (Comp.  chap  iv. 
14;  John  i.  29;  iv.  42.)  Multitudes  mav  be  sared 
through  this  redemption  who  never  heard  of  Christ 
(Acts  X.  34,  35 ;  Rom.  ii.  14, 15).  St.  John's  object  in 
introducing  this  truth  here  is  to  rebuke  the  arrogance 
of  those  Christians  who  looked  down  on  the  non- 
Christian  world  as  outside  the  Fatherhood  and  mercies 
of  Qod.    Such  an  error  might  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
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Obedimee  the  Test. 


I.  JOHN,  II. 


Tlie  Commamdm/mty  Old  amd  New. 


i^hole  world.  ^>  And  hereby  we  do 
..  «_  know  that  we  know  him, 
a^^AaSran^  ^  ^^  keep  his  command- 
i;iiTougli  obe-  ments.  ^^^  He  that  saith, 
dience.  j  ^n^^  ^^m,  and  keepeth 

not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
und  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  t*)  But 
whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  yerily 
is  the  love  of  God  perfected:  hereby 
know  we  that  we  are  in  him.     <*>  He 


that  saith  he  abideth  in  him  ought 
himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked,  t^)  Brethren,  I  write  no  new 
commandment  unto  you,  but  an  old 
commandment  which  ye  had  from  the 
beginning.  The  old  commandment  is 
the  word  which  ye  haye  heard  from  the 
beginning.  (^^  Again,  a  new  command- 
ment I  write  unto  you,  which  thing  is 
true  in  him  and  in  you:  because  the 


the  heated  partisanship  of  a  Crusader  or  persecator  for 
a  dviUsation  politically  Christian  against  one  outside  his 
own  sympathies.  (Comp.  THi.  ui  2—7 ;  Bom.  zi.  17, 18.) 

(5)  The  fourth  inference  from  the  doctrine  that  Qtodi 
is  Light  analyses  more  accurately  the  general  expres- 
sion of  chap.  i.  7,  waJking  in  the  light.  If  Christ  is, 
as  in  verses  1,  2,  the  Paraclete  and  Propitiation  of  the 
world,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  He  is 
this  to  us ;  lest,  when  this  salvation  is  offered,  we  con- 
demn ourselves  by  rejecting  it.  The  test  is, "  obedience 
to  the  commandments,  especially  in  brotherly  love." 

(3)  Hereby  means,  by  what  follows. 

That  we  know  him.— Bather,  hone  known  Him 
{so  also  in  verse  4, 1  ho/ve  known  Him) ;  that  we  have 
not  gprasped  a  shadow,  but  have  been  in  intercourse 
with  the  living  God,  who  reveals  Himself  not  through 
speculation,  but  through  a  true  inward  life  of  man. 

If  we  keep  his  commandments.— Christ's— 
because  of  the  reference  to  John  ziv.  15.  "  Keep  "  like 
a  precious  heirloom,  watching  them  against  the  inroads 
of  our  lower  nature.  (Comp.  Matt.  xiz.  17 ;  zxvui.  20 ; 
1  1^.  vi.  14.)  If  each  man's  conscience  was  the 
standard  of  practice,  confusion  would  again  reign  in 
morab  as  it  reigned  in  the  days  of  the  Sophi3»  at 
Athens.  (Compare  Plato's  BepubliCf  Bk.  ii.,  Jowett's 
translation.)  A  code  and  an  example  fitted  for  all  times 
and  all  circumstances  have  been  given  by  our  Lord. 

(4)  He  that  saith  .  .  .—In  particularising  the 
g^eral  proposition  accordinsr  to  his  custom,  8t.  John 
rejects  the  first  person  plunl  as  shocking,  unreal,  and 
artificial,  and  throws  the  blasphemy  on  some  third 
person.  So  "  is  a  liar  "  is  stronger  than  "  we  lie,"  and 
"  we  deceive  ourselves ; "  in  such  a  case  the  lie  has 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  man's  nature. 

(5)  But  whoso  keepeth  his  word.— The  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

In  him  verily  is  the  love  of  Q-od  perfected.— 
St.  John  has  before  his  mind  an  ideal  of  a  man  so 
filled  with  the  Spirit  that  in  all  things  he  embodies  the 
will  of  God;  the  love  that  sudi  a  man  has  for  God  is 
indeed  complete.  But  he  knows  that  the  best  of  the 
human  race  can  only  i^proach  such  an  ideal  in  different 
degrees,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
love  which  they  bear  to  Cfod  will  vary  in  the  same 
degree.  (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  15 ;  iii.  17 ;  iv.  12 ;  v.  3.)  "  In 
him  verily ; "  rather.  Truly  in  him.  It  is  most  emphatic, 
and  refers  back  **  the  truth  is  not  in  him,"  in  verse  4. 

Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him.— Comp. 
verse  3  and  chap.  i.  6 ;  without  such  a  test  there  could 
be  no  happiness  in  religion.  "In  him"  implies  that 
we  are  saved  by  His  grace,  surrounded  by  His  love, 
inspired  by  His  thooghts,  partakers  of  His  nature, 
filled  by  His  Spirit,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  witn  certain  access  to  the  divine  throne  and 
certain  answer  to  prayer,  heiifS  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 


(6)  Ought  hixnself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked. — ^Abiding  in  Him— in  Christ — ^is  an  evident 
reference  to  John  zv.  4—11.  In  the  terms  of  verses 
3—5  there  is  a  double  gradation:  on  the  one  hand, 
knowing  Him,  being  in  Him,  remaining  in  EUm;  <m 
the  other,  keeping  Uis  commandments,  keeping  His 
word,  walidng  even  as  He  walked.  The  last  expression 
is  the  strongest  of  the  latter  three,  as  it  views  the 
Christian  in  action.  The  walk  of  Clurist  was  the  walk 
in  the  liffht  (comp.  chap.  i.  7) ;  divine  love  the  secret 
spring  developing  itself  in  a  new  virtue  for  every 
variety  of  droumstanoe.  In  verses  7 — 11  brotherly 
love  is  introduced  as  the  special  manifestation  of  this 
obedience  that  springs  from  the  walk  in  the  light.  At 
a  superficial  glance  it  miffht  have  been  thought  that 
the  personal  address  introduced  a  new  paragraph ;  it  is 
realhr  only  like  the  "Verily,  verily,'*  of  our  Lord, 
breaking  m  to  emphasize  a  message  to  be  brought 
directiy  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  readers.  The  life  of 
obedience,  the  walk  in  light,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
life  of  brotherly  love :  **  l&s  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another"  (John  zv.  12;  comp.  also  chap, 
xiii.  84,  35). 

(7)  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  you, 
but  an  old  commandment  which  ye  had  firom 
the  beginning.  The  old  commandment  is  the 
word  which  ye  have  heard  trom.  the  be- 
ginning— i.e.,  "  I  am  pre]pariz^  to  give  you  a  special 
direction,  which  has  been  implied  afreadj  by  the  walk 
in  light.  If  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vour  first  entrance  into  Christ's  kiilgdom  it  is  old, 
because  it  was  the  chief  noint  of  His  moral  teaching 
wldch  you  then  heard.  If  you  look  at  its  effect  in  you 
it  is  new,  because  (1)  it  had  never  been  taught  so 
forcibly  and  clearly  before  Christ ;  (2)  you  are  so 
imperfect  that  you  are  always  liable  to  foivet  it; 
(3)  your  obedience  to  the  command  can  never  be  com- 
plete, but  will  always  require  fresh  ^wth ;  (4)  it  can 
never  be  permanent  without  continual  renewal  by 
Christ's  presence."  "  Ye "  is  therefore  his  present 
Christian  audience ;  "from  the  beginning  "  implies  the  * 
time  of  their  conversion ;  "  the  word  "  is  here  less  wide 
than  in  verse  6,  and  means  rather  Christ's  teaching  on 
this  point.  (Comp.  2  John,  verse  5 ;  Lev.  xiz.,  xviii.  24.) 

(8)  Which  thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you.— 
The  commandment  might  have  hung  in  the  air  and 
remained  "  old,"  t.e.,  confined  to  the  definite  point  of 
time  of  its  promulgation,  had  it  not  been  embodied  for 
ever  (1)  in  the  living  example  of  Christ  during  His 
life  on  earth;  (2)  in  His  active  presence  and  power 
since  His  resurrection;  (3)  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  His  people,  radically  renewed  by  His  Spirit  and  con- 
tinually growing  after  His  image.  (Comp.  chap.  iii. 
23;  John  xiii.  34.) 

Because  the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true 
light  now    shineth.— Bather,   ia  passing  away; 
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darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.  (^)  He  that  saith  he  is  in 
^^      .  the  light,  and  hateth  his 

11.  Obedience  brother,  is  in  darkness  eyen 
Bhown  in  bro-  nntil  now.  <^®>  He  that 
theriylore.       j^^^^j^  j^  brother  abideth 

in  the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion 


of  stumbling^  in  him.  <^)  But  he 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  dark* 
ness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  be- 
cause that  darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes.  ^^>  I  write  unto  you,, 
little  children,  because  your  sins  are 


already  ahineth.  Here  he  giyes  the  reason  why  he 
announces  as  new  what  he  says  is  alreadjr  troly  realised 
in  Christ  and  in  process  of  realisation  in  EEis  people. 
A  yisible  change,  a  notable  renovation,  is  going  on ;  the 
ffroes  darkness  that  covered  the  face  oiT  the  earth  is 
being  rent  away  in  the  circle  of  the  apostolic  preaching ; 
the  fife  of  the  Lord,  which  gleamed  forth  for  three-and- 
thirtv  years  in  the  cities  ana  on  the  hill-sides  of  Judsoa 
and  Sunaria  and  Galilee,  is  now  bursting  &r  and  wide 
into  ever-increasing  brightness ;  wondrouslv  quick  is 
the  spread  of  the  rays  of  His  gloir;  multitudes  in 
every  known  land  are  gathered  into  niB  kingdom.  Old 
things  are  passing  away  as  the  Apostle  looks  round, 
and  all  things  are  becoming  new.  (Gomp.  John  i.  4 
^9;  Bom.  ziii.  12;  Eph.  v.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5.) 

(6)  Here  (verses  9 — 11)  is  the  chief  way  in  which  the 
old  commandment,  the  new  commandment^  the  word 
from  the  beeinnin^,  the  walk  in  light  would  be  mani- 
fested :  brotherly  love  towards  those  with  whom  we 
have  fellowship  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son.  And  as 
He,  by  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  had  declared  the  universality  of  Gk>d's  family 
and  Idngdom,  so  the  sympathy  of  believers  would  ex- 
tend in  different  degrees  as  far  as  the  whole  human 
race;  to  those  first  who  were  conscious  of  the  same 
hopes  as  themselves ;  to  those  next  who  might  be 
brought  to  share  them;  to  those,  perhaps,  in  a  less 
deflnree,  who  in  every  nation  feared  God  and  worked 
righteousness  without  knowing  the  Saviour  personally; 
and  so  on,  finally,  to  all  who  md  not  wilfully  excommu- 
nicate themselves.  But  the  brotherlv  love  would  be 
chiefly  amongst  Christian  friends,  else  it  would  be 
diffused  into  nothingness. 

(9)  He  that  saith  •  •  .—The  whole  history  of 
religious  rancour  has  been  a  deplorable  illustration  of 
these  words.  Controversy  for  principles  honestl)r  and 
reasonably  held  is  one  thing :  prejudice,  spite,  private 
censures  and  condemnations,  harsh  words,  suspicions, 
jealousies,  misunderstandii^  and  misrepresentations 
are  the  cldef  props  of  the  kmgdom  of  darkness  among 
Christian  churches  and  nations.  (Comp.  John  xni.  34; 
XV.  12;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  22;  2Pei  i.  7—9.) 

Hateth  means  not  merely  the  absence  ai  love,  but  the 
presence,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  of  dislike  or  any  of 
the  feelings  already  described,  or  those  kindred  to  them. 

(10)  He  that  loveth.— From  the  associations  con- 
nected  with  love  in  poetry  and  romance  this  saying 
sounds  strange.  But  all  such  love  is  tinged  with 
passion,  and  the  desire  of  satisfying  some  personal 
lack;  this  is  the  pure  disinterested  see&ig  for  another's 
welfare,  of  which  Christ  was  the  great  example.  It  is 
that  which  the  modem  scientific  non-Christian  world  is 
trying  to  make  its  religion ;  but  without  the  Christian 
motive,  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  instead  of  by 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  seems  artificial  and 
powerless. 

Occasion  of  stumbling.  —  Stumbling  -  block. 
(Comp.  Isa.  viiL  14;  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  cxix.  165 ;  John  xi. 


9, 10;  Rom.  ix.  33 ;  xiv.  13;  1  Cor.  L  23 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7.> 
When  love  such  as  Christ's  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  life,  then  the  stumbUuf^-blocks  of  human  nature  ar» 
removed— euch  as  impunty,  pride,  selfishness,  anger, 
envy,  suspicion,  unsympathetic  coldness,  censoriousness. 

(11)  But  he  that  hateth.— Terse  10  was  an  anti- 
thesis to  verse  9 ;  verse  11  is,  after  St.  John's  mannerr 
an  aniithesb  again  to  verse  10,  putting  the  matter  of 
verse  9  more  sifonely  and  fully,  and  forcibly  oonduding^ 
the  section  which  describes  the  walk  in  the  light. 

Walketh  in  darkness.— This  describes  the  acts  of 
the  man  whose  selfishness  or  other  sins  interfere  with  his 
love.  Such  are  all  insisting  upon  class  distinctions ;  all 
ambitions,  political,  social,  or  personal;  evervthing  that 
savours  of  shrinking  from  "m  honour  preierring  one^ 
another." 

Knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.— This  refers  to 
the  **  occasion  of  stumbling  "  in  verse  10.  He  is  sure 
to  stumble ;  is  like  a  blind  man  groping  his  way  among 
pitfalls ;  has  iJl  the  snares  of  human  nature  wiudn  him. 
(Comp.  Isa.  vi.  9  ei  aeq, ;  Matt.  xiii.  14  et  seq. ;  John  xiL 
40 ;  Acts  xxviii.  26;  2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

Ha^  blinded.— Just  as  it  is  we  ourselyes  who 
make  the  eate  strait  and  the  way  narrow,  so  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  the  darkness  settles  down  on  our  eyes. 

(7)  The  Thinob  they  must  not  LoyB  if  thst 
WALKED  IN  THE  LiGHT  (vorses  12 — 17).— -13ie  so- 
lemnity of  the  ihoughts  of  verses  9  and  11  is  too  much 
for  the  warm  heart  of  the  Apostle.  He  cannot  bear 
even  to  seem  to  suggest  that  his  "  dear  little  children '' 
are  shrouded  in  the  gloomy  horrors  of  moral  darknessL 
haunted  by  the  faitUhil  memories  of  their  sins,  and 
enticed  hitner  uid  thither  by  the  malevolent  spuitB  of 
evU    He  will  warn  them  with  the  most  tender  and 

Sitiful  affection  against  the  wicked  one,  the  yrorld,  ih» 
eeh,  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  human  heart;  but 
first  he  w31  show  them  frankly  what  he  thinks  of  them, 
what  he  hopes  of  them,  the  tnist  he  places  in  them,  the 
grounds  wmch  he  takes  for  granted  m  writin|i^  to  them* 

(^)  I  write  nnto  you,  little  ohildren.— The 
arrangement  of  these  triplets  should  be  prefaoed  by 
saying  that  the  last  "  I  write,"  in  verse  13»  is,  according^ 
to  the  best  reading,  "  I  wrote,"  or  ''I  have  written;^" 
and  that  the  "  little  children "  of  verse  12  is  the  same 
word  as  that  which  he  used  in  verse  1  for  the  whole 
class  ot  his  readers,  and  is  therefore  quite  general,  but 
that  the  "  little  children "  of  verse  13  is  a  differeni 
word,  meaning  children  in  age.  So  we  get  :-^ 
Itonte,  1  wrote, 

1.  All  readers.  1.  Children  in  age.   [Sag* 

'   ^    a(»ordxDir  i<y 


2.  Fathers. 

3.  Youths. 


)  peif  ect  simpi 
of  St.  John's  style, 
by  the  term  nsed  in 
the  first  set  for  his 
readers  generally.] 

2.  Fathers. 

3.  Youths. 
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forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake.    <^)  I 

..  -g__- .    write    nnto   yon,   fathers, 

ffi?^opiiiion  of  becanse   ye    have    known 

-differentdafises  Tiitti      that     18     from     the 

^fhia  hearers,  beginning.  I  write  nnto 
yon,  yonng  men,  becanse  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  I  write 
nnto  yon,  little  children,  becanse  ye 
have  known  the  Father.  <i^)  I  have 
written  nnto  yon,  fathers,  becanse  ye 
have    known    him    that   is    from    the 


beginning.  I  have  written  nnto  yon, 
yonng  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and 
the  word  of  God  abideth  in  yon,  and  ye 
have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  ^^)  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  q^l  ii  i&— 17. 
things  that  are  in  the  The  thinffs  con- 
world.  K  any  man  love  trary  to  fight, 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.  (^^>  For  all  that  is 
in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the    lust  of   the  eyes,  and    the 


1.  Forgiveness. 

:2.  Knowledge  of  Christ. 
5.  Victory. 


Beasona. 

1.  Knowledge  of   the 
Father. 

2.  Knowledge  of  Christ. 

3.  Strength,  perseverance, 
victory. 


Some  have  thought  the  second  triplet  an  explanatory 
note  that  has  crept  into  the  text ;  others  that  "  I  write 
refers  to  what  he  is  doing  at  the  moment,  "  I  wrote  " 
the  view  they  would  take  when  they  read  what  he  had 
^nritten.  It  seems  better,  however,  if  we  dlow  the 
•Gospel  to  have  been  written  first,  to  refer  "I  am 
writmg"  to  the  Epistle;  "I  did  write"  to  the  Gospel 

Beoanse  yonr  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his 
name's  sake.— Bather,  hatfe  been  forgiven.  When 
Ghrist  expired  on  the  cross,  the  sins  of  all  were  for- 
^ven  who  should  in  after-time  believe  and  carry  on 
their  repentance  towards  perfection.  The  process  is 
realised  m  the  sonl  when  it  wakes  np  to  a  sense  oi  love 
•of  the  Saviour  through  faith. 

OS)  Fathers.— The  heads  of  families. 

Him  that  is  from  the  beginning.— There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  means  the  same  Person  as  the 
subject  of  "His  name's  sake."  (Comp.  John  i.  1; 
viii.  58 ;  xvii.  5 ;  Knowledge  of  Christ  is  assigned  in 
both  cases  as  the  reason  for  addressing  the  elder 
members  of  his  audience,  because  fullv  to  under- 
stand  the  work,  the  doctrine,  the  example  of  Christ, 
is  a  work  fitted  for  mature  thought.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
iii.  1,  2.) 

Yonng  men.— Thej  might  be  regarded  more  as 
still  engaged  in  the  work  of  settling  their  character, 
forming  their  habits,  disciplining  uieir  inclinations, 
^confirming  the  choice  which  all  must  make  for  them- 
selves between  ^ood  and  eviL  (Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  22.) 
•St  John  is  not  nere  addressing  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  struggle  and  not  repented,  but  those  who  have 
got  the  bettor  of  such  temptations,  or  are  in  process 
of  getting  it. 

The  wicked  one.— Comp.  chaps,  iii.  12;  v.  18; 
Tyiatt.xiiL19;  Eph.vL16.) 

(U)  Becanse  ye  have  known.— To  those  who 
have  once  bespm  to  understand  Christ,  the  topic  must 
always  be  delightful  and  interesting. 

Becanse  ye  are  strong.— For  the  reasons  men- 
tioned before,  young  men  have  more  special  need 
^f  strength.  (Uomp.  Ps.  cxix.  9.)  Tina  power  can 
only  come  through  the  presence  of  the  message  and 
teaching  of  God  m  their  nearte,  which  will  be  brought 
by  faith  in  Christ,  acceptance  of  His  redemption,  and 
reverential  study  of  His  example.  When  dhiist  has 
thus  dwelt  in  their  minds,  then  the  victory  is  won,  and 
the  spirite  of  evil  can  no  longer  entice  them. 

(15)  liove  not  the  world.— Having  thus  affection- 
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ately  expressed  his  hopes  about  each  class  of  them,  the 
last  of  the  Apostles  is  freer  to  enress  that  warning 
which  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  moumfiu 
picture  of  verse  11.  If  they  would  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness— ^if  they  would  be  where  the  true  Light  shineth — 
then  they  must  not  love  the  world.  Wmit  does  "  the 
world  "  mean  P  In  Acts  xvii.  24  it  meant  the  universe ; 
in  John  L  9,  perhaps  more  distinctly,  the  earth ;  in  1  John 
ii  2  the  sum  total  of  mankind ;  in  J6hn  viii.  23  that 
moral  order,  to  be  found  in  this  spot  of  creation,  which 
is  antagonistic  to  God.  Thus  it  became  a  phrase  for  all 
such  inventions,  plans,  customs,  thoughte,  and  estimates 
of  mankind  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
St.  John  intended  to  condemn  the  love  either  of  natural 
philosophy;  or  of  the  scenery  of  that  creation  which 
God  saw  to  be  very  good,  and  which  sin  has  been 
unable  to  injure;  or  of  aU  mankind,  who  are  His 
children.  No  created  thing  is  evil  in  itself  ;  the  evil 
lies  in  the  use  which  man  makes  of  it.  We  must 
remember  that  our  Lord  said, ''  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
World  "  (John  viii.  12),  so  that  none  of  the  j^hases  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  essentially  evil,  except 
where  it  implies  man's  own  ungodly  creations.  The  world 
which  is  not  to  be  loved  is  the  sphere  of  rebellion, 
caprice,  ambition,  vanity,  pride,  avarice,  forgetfnlness 
of  God,  self-pleasing,  sensuous  desires  and  intereste, 
connivance  with  staimards  of  thought  and  action  anta- 

Ssnistic  to  the  will  of  God.  To  take  one  example: 
hrist  declared  all  Christians  brothers;  any  respect 
for  rank  and  wealth  beyond  a  conscientious  "bowing 
in  the  house  of  Bimmon "  is  a  sign  of  the  forbidden 
affection. 

The  love  of  the  Father  is  the  true  posture  of 
the  soul  towards  God.  If  the  soul  is  evenly  balanced 
between  love  of  God  and  of  the  world  it  is  negative 
and  colourless.  If  the  balance  incline  towards  the 
tlungs  that  distract  from  the  pure  and  simple  walk 
with  God,  then  the  emotion  for  Him  has  died  away ;  if 
the  balance  be  for  Him,  "  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
new  affection "  makes  the  contrary  attractions  insig- 
nificant and  increasingly  powerless. 

(iQ  AU  that  is  in  tne  world.— The  essence,  the 
kernel  of  this  sphere  showing  itself  in  countless  ways. 

The  Inst  of  the  flesh— t.e.,  that  proceeds  from  the 
earthly  nature ;  all  desire  taking  possession  of  the  soul 
as  a  motive  for  thought  and  actvm  which  does  not  arise 
from  principles  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

The  Inst  of  the  eyes — i.e.,  of  which  the  eyes  are 
the  seat;  all  delight  in  objects  living  or  inanimate 
apart  from  their  moral  and  religious  importance; 
personal  beauty,  for  instance,  considered  otherwise  thav 
as  an  index  of  a  Christ-like  souL  (Comp.  John  vii.  24 ; 
viii.  15;  2  Cor.  v.  16;  Jas.  ii.  1.)  Our  Lord's  intro- 
spection was  of  moral  qualities  in  Mark  x.  2L 
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The  Last  Hour  and  t/te  ArUichriate* 


pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father, 
Dut  is  of  the  world,  ^i^)  And  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
Grod  abideth  for  ever.  ^^^^  Little  children, 
..  ,g_^  it  is  the  last  time :  and 
SigM^of  the  as  ye  have  heard  that 
forerunnerB  of  antichrist  shall  come,  even 
the  last  hour.      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  3^^. 


christs;  whereby  we  know  that  it 
is  the  last  time.  <^>  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;, 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
no  dovht  have  continued  with  us: 
but  they  went  out,  that  they  might, 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not 
aU  of  us.  (^^But  ye  have  an  unction 
fit)m  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  aU 


The  pride  of  life.— The  Greek  word  is  only  used 
besides  in  the  New  Testament  in  Jas.  ir.  16.  The 
phrase  means  a  boastful,  ostentatious  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life  allotted  by  God  to  be 
spent  in  His  service.  All  living  up  to  a  supposed  social 

Sosition  instead  of  as  the  responsible  steward  of  un- 
eserved  bounties,  is  hereby  condemned.  Of  this  any 
social  organism  existing  for  pleasure  instead  of  for 
moral  or  religious  ends  might  be  considered  illustrative. 

(17)  The  world  passeth  away.-;-No  reasonable 
man  can  set  his  affections  on  what  is  in  its  very  essence 
perishable ;  for  the  perishable  must  be  ever  disappoint- 
ing, and  can  in  no  sense  satisfy.  *  It  is  only  passion, 
and  the  madness  of  folly,  and  tiie  contagion  of  accu- 
mulated examples,  that  influence  the  soul  towards  what 
can  only  create  the  agonising  ache  of  a  growing  void. 

And  the  lust  thereof.— Of  all  the  long  succession 
of  impulses  excited  by  the  world,  nothing  remains  but 
the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted. 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  Gk>d  abideth 
for  ever.— There  is  no  permanence  but  that  of  defeat 
and  failure  in  what  is  in  rebellion  to  the  Supreme 
Author  and  Ruler  of  all  things.  But  that  whicn  has 
continuously  derived  all  its  sustenance  from  Him,  must 
have  absorbed  from  Him  the  "bii^t  shoots"  cf  that 
"everlastingneee"  which  is  His.  jBverything  that  is 
good  is  a  purt  of  Him,  and  can  no  more  fade  than  He 
can.  It  is  by  being  in  harmony  with  this  undeviating 
tendency  of  righteousness  to  victorv  that  real  happiness 
discovers  its  own  secret.  (Gomp.  «j  ohn  x.  28,  29 ;  1  Cor. 
Tii  31;  Jas.  i.  10;  1  Pet.  I  24.) 

(8)  The  Manifestations  of  Dabkness  (verses 
18—28). 

(a)  Signs  whereby  they  should  know  the  fore- 
runners  of  the  last  time  (verses  18-^23). 

(b)  Exhortation  to    continue   in    the   light 
(verses  24—28). 

^  After  cheering  his  readers  by  stating  the  grounds  of 
his  writing,  and  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  them,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  momentous  epoch  at  which  they  are 
living,  of  the  discriminating  effect  which  it  has  had  on 
mere  nominal  Christians,  and  of  the  signs  by  which 
such  might  be  known,  introducing,  as  in  verse  12,  a 
saving  clause  to  seiMirate  his  friends  from  the  condem- 
natory category.  The  train  of  thought  connected  with 
"the  last  hour"  is  suggested  by  verse  17,  "the  world 
passeth  away,"  and  is  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  subject  of  light  as  it  brings  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  contrary. 

OB)  The  last  time.— Rather,  ftour.  Until  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse,  St.  John  naturally  thought  from 
Christ's  words,  "If  he  tarry  till  I  come"  (John  zxi. 
22),  that  he  would  see  the  last  days  before  the  Second 
Advent.     Our  Lord,   in  Matt.   zxiv.    36,   distinctly 
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asserted  that  not  even  the  angels  knew  the  day  and  the 
hour;  and  on  this  subject  accordingly  the  Apostles- 
were  evidently  left  to  their  own  conjectures.  St.  Paul 
expected  a  speedy  return  (2  Thess.  iv.  17);  so  did 
St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ui.  12—15^.  In  the  same  way  St.  John 
thought  that  he  recogmsea  in  the  serious  signs  of  his- 
time  that  final_period  spoken  of  in  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Mic.  iv.  1 ; 
Actsii  17;  ITim.iv.l;  2Tim.iii.l;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 
And  it  was  indeed  true  that  with  the  approaching  death 
of  the  last  living  witness  of  the  Lord's  life,  tne  new 
revelation  was  Ming  finally  closed,  miraculous  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  were  ceasing,  heresies  and 
opponents  were  g^wing,  and  the  lives  of  Christiana 
were  beginning  to  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Aiitiohrist.--See  Introduction,  Of  the  terrible  per- 
sonage or  power  prophesied  in  2  These.  iL  1 — 12,  Kev. 
3d.,  xiii.,  and xvii.,  the  "  liars "  already  mentioned  in  chap. 
L  6,  and  afterwards  in  chaps,  iv.  o,  14;  are  regarded 
as  forerunners.  So  might  HymensBus  and  Pniletus 
(2  Tim.  iL  17),  Diotrephes  (3  John,  verse  9),  the 
Nicolaitanes  (Bev.  ii  6),  or  Simon  Magus,  Cerinthus„ 
Ebion,  any  who  opposed  the  teaching  of  Christ  from 
within  or  without.  (Comp.  also  Ju(&,  verse  4.)  See 
Excursus  on  2  Thess.  iL  3—12. 

(19)  They  went  out.— The  spedal  instances  in  his 
mind  were  of  men  who  had  seemed  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  Christ,  but  w^pe  never  really  penetrated  by  His 
Spirit.  (Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  3—7,  24—^,  47—60.) 
St.  John  is  not  pronouncing  a  general  law  that  "  grace 
is  indefectible ; "  but  in  looking  back  on  each  case  of 
apostasy  he  sees  there  must  have  been  some  element  in 
the  character  not  subdued  to  Christ.  The  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chan.  vi.  4—^)  regarded 
it  as  possible  for  those  who  have  oeen  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  "  fall  away."  They  might  have 
partaken  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  degree,  and  yet 
not  have  been  whoUv  Christian.  Safety  lies  in  the 
continual  appeal  to  Christ. 

(20, 21)  But  ye  have  an  unotioii  f^m  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not 
written  nnto  you  beoanse  ye  know  not  the 
truthy  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no 
lie  is  of  the  truth. — U  the  Antichrists  had  formerly 
any  unction  at  all  from  Christ,  the  Holy  One  (comp. 
John  XV.  26 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18 ;  Eph.  iii.  16 ;  Phfl. 
i.  29),  they  must  have  grieved  His  Spirit.  But  St. 
John's  hearers  were  still  "  holding  the  Head,"  and  there- 
fore had  the  divine  instinct  which  *'  guided  them  into 
all  truth."  If  thev  trusted  to  the  Spirit  in  simplicity. 
Questions  of  morauty  and  religion,  aU  that  concerned 
me  soul,  would  be  made  sufficiently  plain  to  them.  He 
does  believe  this  of  them  ;  humbly  he  begs  them  not  to 
think  that  he  distrusts  them.  If  he  did  not  think  that 
the^  had  the  eye  of  their  understanding  spiritually 
enbghtened,  he  would  know  that  there  would  be  no 
response  in  their  hearts  to  his  words,  nor  interest  about 
them  in  their  intelligence. 
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things.  (^^  I  have  not  written  unto  yon 
because  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but 
because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no  lie  is 
of  the  truth.  <22)  Who  is  a  liar  but  he 
that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ? 
He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  ^^^  Whosoeyer  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father : 
[buf]  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.    ^^^  Let  that  therefore 

Cha    "•  24—28    ^^^^^     ^    7^^'    which     yC 

Exhortation  to  have  heard  from  the  be- 
continue  in  the  ginning.      If   that    which 
ye  have   heard  frt>m   the 


light. 


1  Or.tt. 


beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  ye 
also  shall  continue  in  the  Son,  and 
in  the  Father.  (25)  j^^  this  is  the 
promise  that  he  hath  promised  us, 
even  eternal  life.  ^^^  These  things  have 
I  written  unto  you  concerning  them 
that  seduce  you.  (^7)  -Qj^b  the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you:  but  as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth, 
and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught 
you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.^  (^8)  ^^l 
now,  little  children,  abide  in  him ;  that. 


(22)  Who  is  a  liar  P— Rather,  the  liar,  the  enemy 
of  light  above  all  others.  St.  John  thrasts  home  his 
point  by  a  lively  personal  reference.  All  who  err  from 
Christ's  teaching  are  liars ;  the  ereateet  of  all,  he  who 
may  be  called  actually  Antichrist,  is  he  who  denies  that 
the  Gracified  is  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  man,  with 
the  opportnnity  of  seeing  and  beUeying  in  the  light,  by 
ref nsm^  to  do  so  loses  the  knowledge  of  Qod  in  the 
impressive  beauty  of  His  relation  as  Father  revealed  in 
Jesus.  And  a  God  who  cannot  be  revetJed,  who  has 
no  Son,  who  cannot  be  heard  or  seen,  is  at  best  a  cold 
abstraction. 

(23)  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son.  .  .  .—The 
sentence  in  italics  has  good  authority,  and  should  stand 
as  part  of  the  text.  "Acknowledging"  here,  as  the 
opposite  of  that  denial  which  IqvoIvmL  such  weighty 
consequences,  implies,  as  Bede  says,  "the  confession 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  and  the  deed." 

After  this  description  of  the  manifestations  of  dark- 
ness in  their  midst,  and  of  hb  trust  in  them,  he  winds 
up  with  some  forcible  practical  appeals,  weaving 
together  with  concentrated  power  ideas  which  have 
abeady  been  suggested,  ana  introducing  the  most 
familiar  associations  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 

(H  25)  Jis  for  you  (omit  "  therefore  *'),  that  which  ye 
heard  from  the  beginning,  let  it  remain  in  you.  If 
there  remain  in  you  that  which  ye  heard  from  the 
beginning,  ye  in  your  turn  shall  remain  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Father.  And  this  is  the  promise  which 
He  Himself  promised  to  us,  the  life  eternal. 

He  turns  over  in  Ins  mind  the  question, "  What  shall 
I  say  to  my  dear  children  about  these  sad  apostasies 
that  shake  the  faith  and  darken  the  heart  P  "  Well, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  tell  them ;  they  have  heard  it 
all,  only  let  it  remain  fixed  and  fresh  in  them !  Then 
all  he  could  wish  will  be  theirs;  they  will  be  living 
and  moving  and  having  their  being  in  the  life  and 
mind  and  love  of  the  Son,  the  beloved  Lord  who  has 
ascended,  and  through  £Qm  not  less  in  the  Father 
Almighty  Himself.  And  the  great  promise  which  the 
Son  made  to  them  and  to  the  world  transcends  all  else, 
for  it  is  of  life  eternal. 

(^)  Iiet  that  therefore  abide.— An  echo  of  John 
rv.  7. 

Which  ye  have  heard  firom  the  beginning.— 
Since  each  individual  first  felt  the  gospel  brought 
home  to  his  heart.    Its  message  is  always  the  same. 

(^)  Eternal  life.  —  The  life  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  days  and  years,  but  is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessedness  of  virtue.  This  is  a  present  fact,  begun 
as  soon  as  the  believer  begins  to  be  m  Christ,  growing 
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more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  as  he  walks  more 
closely  with  God,  securea  for  ever  when  he  enters  into 
his  rest,  and  perfected  in  the  glory  of  heaven.  (Comp. 
John  V.  21—26;  x.  10,  27,  28;  xi.  25,  26;  xvii.  3.) 
That  this  life,  depending  on  knowledge  of  God,  is  begun 
here,  does  not  lessen  we  reasonableness  of  its  being 
perfected  hereafter,  any  more  than  its  future  comple- 
tion prevents  its  present  beginning. 

(267  These  things  have  I  written.— To  remind 
them  that  he  is  still  on  the  subject  of  the  Antichrists, 
and  to  sum  up  what  he  has  said  about  them. 

(27)  But  tne  anointing.— He  reverts  to  verses 
20  and  21  as  a  favourite  ground  of  consolation  and 
encouragement.  Anointing  played  a  gfoat  part  in  the 
physical  life  of  Eastern  races.  The  dimate  was  dry, 
sultry,  and  enervating;  unguents  restored  freshness, 
elasticity,  and  life  to  the  parched  and  feeble  frame. 
So,  like  dew  reviviug  the  verdure  of  the  hill-side,  or 
ointment  restoring  the  vigour  of  muscles  and  dnews, 
the  healing,  sootmng,  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
breathes  aoout  the  ^ildren  of  God,  unfolds  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  have  heard,  brings  all  things  to. 
their  remembrance,  and  guides  them  into  all  truth. 
Thev  needed  not  the  pretended  discoveries  of  false 
teachers ;  all  they  wanted  was  the  unction  of  God  to 
bring  home  what  thev  had  heard  from  the  beginning. 

Shall  abide  in  nim.— Bather,  oMde  ye  in  Sim 
(imperative).  These  words  are  the  conclusion  to  the 
four  parallel  clauses  of  the  last  half  of  verse  27.  On 
the  grounds  that  their  minds  were  visibly  alive  to 
spiritual  insight;  that  this  insight  was  from  Grod,  a 
living  power,  witnessed  to  by  the  life  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  Christianity ;  that 
it  was  no  mere  human  theory  like  the  speculation  of 
false  teachers,  demonstrably  at  variance  with  Christ ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  had  already  brought  home  to  their 
inmost  souls  the  priceless  lessons  of  which  thev  were 
aware,  he  earnestly  charges  them,  "  Abide  ye  in  Christ ! " 

(28)  And  now.— As  id  John  xvii.  6;  Acts  iii.  17; 
iv.  29 ;  vii.  34;  X.  5 ;  xxii.  16 ;  2  Thess.  U.  6,  these  words 
mark  a  condusion  arising  naturally  from  previous 
thoughts.  As  they  have  this  holv  anointing,  and  can 
exercise  the  Christian  critical  abiuty,  and  can  see  the 
truth,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  let  their  whole  being 
rest  in  the  Son;  this  cannot  be  urged  upon  them  too 
often,  or  too  simply.  Their  safety  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  their  own  will.    (Comp.  John  xv.  1 — 6.) 

Iiittle  children.— Tenderly,  as  in  verse  18. 

When  he  shall  appear.-  Bather,  if.  Compare 
verse  18  for  the  thought  of  the  possible  nearness  of 
Christ's  Second  Advent.    He  passes  to  the  first  person 
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when  lie  shall  appear,  we  may  have 
confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
Chape,  ii.  29— v.  him  at  his  coming.    (*>  K 


iape.u. !  _ 

12.  God  is  Love,  ye  know  that  he  is  right- 
Criferion  of  ©ous,  ye  know*  that  every 


Chap 


Bonship.  one  that  doeth  righteous- 

ness is  bom  of  him. 


Alter  A.D.  9a 


lOr.a 


CHAPTEE  m.— (1)  Behold,  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  Chap.  iiL  i— s. 
hath  bestowed  upon  ua  ||^j*^ 
that  we  should  be  called  love, 
the  sons  of  God:  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him 
not.     W  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 


ElunJ,  to  place  himself  under  the  same  ezperienoes, 
kws,  promises,  hopes,  fears,  as  his  friends.  It  woidd 
be  foreign  to  his  nature  to  express  a  personal  wish  that 
he  himself  might  not  he  ashamed  on  the  score  of  their 
declension. 

So  ends  the  treatise  on  Light.  From  the  thought 
that  the  true  fellowship  excluded  sin,  he  passed  on  to 
forbid  the  concealment  of  sin,. for  sin  could  not  be 
altogether  banished ;  then  he  s]^ke  of  the  remedy  for 
sin ;  then  of  the  test  of  walking  m  the  Light ;  so  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  the  chief  Christian  characteristic;  and 
then  of  the  things  to  be  forsworn.  That  led  him  to 
think  of  nominal  Christians  who  had  been  unable  to 
forswear  them,  and  had  therefore  become  enemies  of 
Christ  and  beacons  of  warning.  His  friends  needed  no 
practical  counsel  except  reminders  of  what  they  knew, 
and  exhortations  to  exercise  their  moral  choice  by 
holding  on  to  Christ. 

[8.  Second  Half.  Gkxl  is  Love  (chaps,  ii.  29— 
v.  12.) 

(1)  BiaHTEOUSKBSS  THE  GbITEBION  OF  DiVINB 

BiBTH  (chap.  ii.  29). 
(•2)  The    Divike   Bibth   the   Outcome   of 
God's  Love  (chap.  iii.  1—3). 

(3)  Its  Consequence   on  Human  Conduct 

(verses  4—10). 

(4)  Brotherly  Love  the  necessary  Flower 

OF  THE  Divine  Birth  (verses  10—18). 

(5)  The  Glorious  Results  of  God's  love  in 

SoNSHip  (verses  19—24). 
(a)  Aaswrance  (verses  19 — ^21). 
(5)  Qrawt  of  requetts  (verse  22). 
(c)  Presence  of  Ood  (verse  24). 
((2)  Gift  of  the  ^rU  (verse  24). 

(6)  Necessity  of  G&yino  the  Spirits  (chap.  iv. 

l-«). 

(7)  The   Perfect  Love   the   surest  Test 

(verses  7—21). 

(8)  Faith  the  Test  of  Love  (chap.  v.  1—12). 

(a)  The  power  of  faiih  (verses  1—6). 
lb)  The  wUneee  of  faith  (\enes  e-'lO). 
(e)  The  content  of  faith  (renes  11,  li).] 

(1)  Righteousness  the  Criterion  of  the 
Divine  Birth  (verse  29).— In  passing  on  to  think 
of  God  in  His  character  of  Love  rather  than  of  Light 
(this,  with  several  interludes,  is  the  leading  thought  up 
to  chap.  V.  12),  St.  John  is  led,  by  the  earnest  euiorta- 
tion  of  verse  28  (with  whidi  he  closes  the  former 
subject),  to  ^use  for  a  moment  on  the  idea  of  right- 
eousness, wmch,  as  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  earlier 
dispensaiaon,  so  is  the  final  cause  of  Christianity.  This 
suggests  to  his  mind  the  new  idea,  **  The  righteous  are 
bom  of  God."  Wherever  there  was  a  spark  of  true 
righteousness,  there  was  a  birUi  from  God. 

W  He  is  righteous.— Si  John  looks  at  the  Father 
and  the  Son  as  so  essentiallv  one,  that  from  his  use  of 
the  pronoun  merely  it  woula  not  be  clear  which  Person 


he  meant.  Here  "  bom  of  Him,"  shows  that  he  thinks 
of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Deity  in  its  oneness;  not 
specially  of  Christ. 

Ye  Know.— Rather,  ye  perceive,  A  divine  germ, 
sent  by  the  will  of  Qod,  has  come  into  the  life,  and, 
just  as  the  bodv  and  spirit  grow  in  the  womb,  so  the 
new  man  is  gradually  f  ormea  in  the  soul,  not  to  be  per- 
fected till  the  future  life. 

m. 

(2)  The  Divine  Birth  the  Outcome  of  God's 
Love  (chap.  iii.l — 3). — The  thought  of  the  new  birth 
suddenly  firee  the  Apostle's  mind  with  reverent 
amazement,  in  which  he  calls  on  his  hearers  to  join. 
He  then  sketches  some  consequences  of  the  Son- 
ship  : — 

(a)  Neglect  hythe  world,  just  as  the  world  knew 
not  Mim  who  made  them  sons. 
>)  The  futwre  glory  in  the  perfected  likeness. 
[c)  Thepwrifying  resuU  of  hope. 


n 
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Sons. — Bather,  children.  The  asserted  relationship 
is  no  mere  emply  rhetorical  title.  It  is  not  only  a  com- 
parison to  pomt  oriffin,  dependence,  symnathy,  care, 
union,  love;  it  is  a  &ct.  As  our  sj^iritual  life  comes 
from  God,  we  have  but  to  be  conscious  of  it^  and  to 
daim  its  privileges. 

(2  a.)  It  passes  before  St.  John's  mind  how  strange 
it  is  that  the  stream  of  the  world's  thought,  the  tide  of 
the  world's  history,  should  be  going  on  as  they  had 
been  before  Christ  came.  Of  how  small  account  was 
the  old  man,  at  Ephesus,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  the  powerful,  the  nodular !  Why  was  this  ? 
Because  Gk)d,  manifest  in  Chnst,  had  been  unintelH- 
gible  to  the  world  as  such,  or,  if  intelligible,  the  cause 
onlv  of  antagonism.  As  far  as  the  chudien  were  like 
their  Fadier,  so  far  would  the  elements  that  made  up 
their  character  be  antagonistic  to  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  character  of  the  world.  For,  as  far  as 
"  the  world  "  exists  at  all  in  the  moral  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  a  mixture  of  qualities  and  tendencies  which 
mav  or  may  not  be  like  each  other,  but  which  all  agree 
in  being  opposed  to  true  righteousness. 

(2  b.)  'We  can  imagine  some  one  saying  in  the  rooc 
where  St.  John  was  cuctating,  or  the  tnought  ocenninff 
to  himself,  "  If  you  say  we  are  already  sons,  what  shaU 
we  be  hereafter?"  We  cannot  sa^.  It  is  not  good 
for  us  to  know.  At  anv  rate,  there  will  be  the  perfected 
sonship,  the  completed  likeness,  the  unquiet  and  rebel- 
lious children  conformed  to  the  Father's  character. 
(Comp.  Rom.  viii.  17,  18;  1  Cor.  ii  9;  GaL  iv.  1; 
CoL  in.  3.) 

(1)  Of  Ood.— LiteraUv,  out  of  Qod-^  part  of  His 
holy  nature.  (Comp.  Jonn  i.  12, 13 ;  iii  3,  5,  6 ;  Rom. 
xii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  23,  24;  Tit.  iii  5;  1  Pet.  L  3,  23; 
2  Pet.  L  4) 

(2)  For  we  shall  see.— The  old  philosophical  dogma 
that  if  knowled^  could  be  perfect  it  would  neoeseitate 
virtue,  ia  true  in  this  sense :  the  more  we  see  Qod  in 
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of  Grod,  and  it  doth  not  jet  appear  what 
we  shall  be :  but  we  kiow  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  ^^^  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 


W  Whosoever  committeth  sin  trans- 
gresseth  also  the  law :  for  (^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
sin  is  the  transgression  Horai  effects  of 
of  the  law.  W  And  ye  ««^i^ 
know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  sins;   and  in  him  is  no  sin. 


this  life  (provided  it  is  a  real  sight)  the  more  like  Him 
we  most  be.  When  we  are  able  to  see  Him,  by  entering 
on  the  glorified  life  hereafter,  onr  likeness  will  have 
ffrown  complete,  and  it  will  never  again  be  able  to  be 
defaced.  (Oomp.  Ps.  zvii.  15 ;  Matt.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xiiL 
12 ;  2  Cor.  iii  18 ;  Bey.  zzii.  4.)  A  tnie  knowledge 
mnst  be  convincing;  when  we  are  nermitted  to  see  the 
actual  tmth  in  GkS  Himself,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  comer  of  the  soul  to  remain  unconvinced,  nn- 
warmed,  unrenewed. 

(2  e.)  St.  John,  as  usual,  turns  gently  to  the  practical 
side  of  his  thought.  If  we  reaUy  hold  this  glorious 
hope  of  the  future  likeness,  it  cannot  help  having  a 
correlative  force  in  our  present  life.  Such  a  hope  must 
be  the  mother  of  the  determination  to  be  purified  here ; 
the  resolve  to  be  rid  of  all  pollution  in  Dody  or  soul, 
and  to  struggle  free  from  the  chains  of  sms.  The 
word  for  purifying  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— 

1.  To  wisdom  (Jas.  iii.  47); 

2.  To  vows  (Acts  zxi.  24,  26;  zxiv.  18); 

3.  To  the  Christian  walk  (2  Cor.  vL  6;  1  Tim.  v. 

22;  JaB.iv.8;  1  Pet.  122); 

4.  To  chastity  (2  Cor.  xL  2;  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  v.  2; 

Tit.  ii.  5). 
Our  Lord  gives  a  list  of  things  that  defile  in  Matt.  xv. 
18.    Si  John  probabljr  thought  of  Matt.  v.  8  in  thus 
connecting  the  future  vision  with  present  purity. 

(8)  The  CoNSBQxnBNCX  of  the  Divine  Bibth  on 
Human  Conduct  (chap.  iii.  4— 10).— This  paragranh 
is  an  exnansion  of  the  thought  of  verse  3,  which  was  uie 
practical  conclusion  of  the  meditation  on  the  divine 
love  as  seen  in  the  new  birth.  In  thioking  of  the 
nature  of  righteousness,  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  purity, 
the  Apostle  b  led  to  dweU  on  their  opposite,  lawless- 
ness, tne  synonym  and  essence  of  sin.  ms  object  bdng 
to  brinjB^  purity  and  righteousness  into  relief,  and  to 
determme  who  are  the  children  of  God  and  who  of  the 
devil,  he  pursues  the  contrast  by  a  series  of  antitheses, 
introducing,  after  his  manner,  reflections  suggested  by 
particular  stages  of  the  thought. 

Isi  Coniraai :  Purity,  and  the  act  of  sin  regarded 
as  lawlessness  (abgtract). 
Be/leeHon:    Christ   manifested   to  take 
away  our  sins. 
2nd  Contrast:  Abiding  in  Christ,  we  sin  not; 
sinning,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  known 
(praettcdl). 
'    2rd  Contrast  (in  the  form  of  a  warning):   The 
righteous  are  like  God ;  sinners  are  of  the 
devil  {hortaioru). 
Reflection :  Christ  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil. 
Aih  Contrast :  The  sons  of  the  devil  sin ;  the  sons 
of  Qod  keep  the  germ  from  Him,  and  sin 
not  (espplantUory), 
5th  Contrast :  The  criterion  between  the  two  son- 
ships  is  doin^  righteousness  and  (a  new 
thought  in  this  passage)  loving  the  brother 
(thelest). 


W  Transgresseth  also  the  law.— Bather,  doeU^ 
lawlessness. 

The  tranBgression  of  the  law.— Or,  lawlessness. 
He  b  not  thinking  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  defining 
and  analysing  the  nature  of  sin  in  general :  it  is  acting 
from  caprice  instead  of  on  principle,  disobeying  the 
conscience,  neglecting  the  will  of  God^  rebelling  a^iinst 
His  commandments. 

(5)  And  ye  know  .  .  . — The  Incarnation  is  here 
mentioned  with  the  purjMse  of  strenj^hening  the  appeal 
to  purity.  The  veiv  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  to 
take  away  our  sins  by  atonement,  and  their  power  in  us 
by  reformation.  He  is  Himself  sinless.  Those  who 
really  rest  firm  in  Him  cannot  be  habitual  sinners,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  habitual  sinners  be  reallv  in  Him. 

To  take  away  our  slnB.— See  John  L  29.  For 
the  use  of  the  woni  '*  take  a^vray'"  ^^P'^'®  John  zL  48; 
XV.  2 ;  zriL  15 ;  xix.  31,  38.  ifoe  idea  of  saerifidal  sub- 
stitution was  uppermost  in  chap.  li.  2.  Here  it  is 
rather  that  of  sanctification ;  but  the  other  is  not 
ezdnded.  The  two  are  always  connected  in  St.  John's 
mind.  (Comp.  chaps.  L  7;  iv.  9, 10, 11.)  The  purpose 
of  Christ's  coming  was  not  so  much  to  teach  a  new 
doctrine  as  to  produce  a  new  life ;  the  first  was  the 
means  to  the  second. 

And  in  him  is  no  Bin.— The  fact  that  Christ  is 
perfectly  sinless  is  dwelt  on  because  He  is  the  vital 
element  of  the  Christian's  being,  and  if  present  in  him 
must  produce  a  result  like  Kmself . 

(0)  Abideth  in  him.— See  chap.  ii.  6,  24,  and  John 
XV.  4.  The  whole  nature  must  consciously  repose  in 
Christ,  breathe  Bib  spiritual  atmosphere,  draw  all 
nourishment  from  Him,  havef  no  principle  of  thougnt 
or  action  apart  from  Him.  This  intimate  union  is  re* 
garded  as  the  direct  consequence  of  Christ's  manifes- 
totion,  and  of  H3s  smless  character  as  manifested. 

Sinneth  not.— See  Bom.  vii.  17.  Although  the 
Christian  does  not  always  do  what  is  best,  he  does  not 
willingly  commit  sin;  ms  real  self  is  on  the  side  of 
Qod's  law. 

WhoBoever  sinneth.— Adopts  the  lawless  dis^oei* 
tion  deliberately.  In  the  moment  of  conscious  wilful 
sin,  any  former  partial  sight  or  knowledge  he  maj 
have  hid  of  Christ  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  if  it 
were  not,  and  proves  its  own  inadequacy.  Ignatius 
says, "  None  who  prof esseth  faith  sinnetn,  and  none  who 
hath  love  hateth.  They  who  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians will  be  manifest  by  what  they  do."  (Comp.  chap, 
u.  19,  and  Matt  viL  23.)  A  real  savins  m^M  of  Christ 
is  when  our  mind  becomes  consdous  of  the  convincing 
truth,  beauty,  perfection,  love,  and  power  of  ffis 
existence.  The  corresponding  knowledge  is  when  that 
sight  has  become  experience,  the  soul  having  learnt  the 
effect  of  Bib  strengthening,  i>urifyin^  grace;  having 
proved  the  happiness  of  spiritual  mtorcourse  with 
HiTn ;  and  having  meditated  continually  on  the  records 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  His  earthly  manifestation. 
There  may  he  here  a  reference  to  the  Gnostics,  who  said 
that  their  **  Imowledge  "  was  so  great  that  they  had  no 
need  to  work  righteousness :  grace  would  be  enough, 
without  works. 
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(6)  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth 
not:  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
him,  neither  known  him.  (^)  Little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  you:  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous, 
even  as  he  is  righteous.  (®)  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the 
devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  For 
this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  works 


1   Or, 

menL 


of  the  devil.  (*>  Whosoever  is  bom  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him:  and  he  cannot  sin^ 
because  he  is  bom  of  God.  <*^>  In  this 
the  children  of  God  are  Chap.  iii.  lo— 
manifest,  and  the  children  i^i^^.^^vl? 

«     .,        -I      .-•  1  Bnown   m   bio- 

of    the  devil:    whosoever  therlylove. 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God^ 
neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
(U)  Pop  this  is  the  message^  that  ye 


(7»  8)  By  the  solemn  appeal,  "  My  little  children,"  the 
practical  contrast  of  verse  7  is  introdaced  in  the  form 
of  a  warning  in  verses  7  and  8.  The  words  "  is  of  the 
deyil/'  in  the  second  branch  of  the  antithesis,  show  that 
tiie  words  "  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteons,'*  are 
meant  to  daim  for  the  true  Christian  a  likeness  of 
natnre  to  Christ.  Al^ongh  there  is  no  allusion  to  it 
here,  the  teaching  of  the  £Spistle  to  the  Romans  shows 
that  the  eternal  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  an 
object  of  faith,  even  though  His  name  and  earthly 
manifestation  be  unknown. 

(8)  Of  the  devil— See  on  John  viii.  44.  Not  that 
the  devil  has  created  the  sinner,  but  that  the  sinner  has 
allowed  him  to  generate  his  evil  nature,  until  gradually 
the  whole  nature  may  have  become  evil,  and  therefore 
generated  by  the  devil,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  elements  of 
goodness.  By  making  the  devil  the  antithesis  to  Christ, 
bt.  John  insists  as  strongly  as  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  insist  on  the  mond  importance  of  remembering 
the  existence  and  kingdom  of  an  allowed  power  of 
evil  The  work  of  the  Messiah  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood without  acknowledging  this  fact  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

For  the  devil  sinneth  firom  the  beginning.— 
« For  "  states  the  reason  why  sinners  are  of  the  devil. 
By  "  from  the  beginning,"  therefore,  we  understand, 
not  the  date  of  the  devil  s  existence,  or  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  solar  system,  or  of  human  history,  or 
of  the  deviPs  faU,  but  the  beginning  of  human  sin. 
As  soon  as  human  sin  began,  then  the  devil  was  at 
work  and  claiming  his  parentage. 

The  Son  of  Gkxl  was  manifested.— The  devil 
is  not  honoured  by  being  placed  over  against  the  whole 
Almighty  Deity,  but  is  regarded  as  the  special  an- 
tagonist of  the  Son.  (Compare  verse  5.)  In  taking 
away  our  sins  Christ  would  be  destroying  the  works  <» 
the  devil,  which  are  everv  possible  varie^  of  sin.  The 
consequences  of  sin — affliction,  death,  condemnation — 
are  rather  the  wholesome  discipline  of  Qod. 

Yerse  9  repeats,  in  a  more  perfect  form  of  contrast 
to  verse  8,  the  thought  of  verse  7.  (Comp.  chaps,  ii. 
29,  and  iii.  6.)  We  have  seen  that  the  birth  of  the  new 
nature  is  not  complete  till  we  enter  into  our  rest ;  so 
also  the  freedom  from  sin  is  progressive.  HU  seed  is 
the  Holy  Spirit :  that  influence  proceeding  from  God, 
imbued  witn  divine  vitality,  regenerating,  renewing, 
refreshing,  causing  the  nature  of  holiness  to  spring,  to 
grow,  to  oloom,  to  bear  fruit.  The  result  is  the  same 
whether  the  metaphor  is  regarded  as  animal  or  ves^et- 
able.  The  Christian  does  not  say,  "  I  have  the  seed  of 
God  witbin  me,  so  I  need  not  mind  if  I  am  betrayed 
into  sin."  That  would  alone  be  euou^h  to  prove  uiat 
the  seed  of  Gk)d  is  not  there.  If  he  is  betrared  into 
sin,  he  trembles  lest  the  seed  of  Gk>d  should  not  be 
there.    He  struggles  to  free  his  permanent  will  from 
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all  participation  in  what  was  wrong.  He  claims  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  in  his  struggle ;  and  his  sincerity 
shows  that  it  was  a  grenuine  bond  fide  betrayal,  not  a 
pre-conceived  moral  dioice.  "  Sinneth  not,"  therefore, 
looks  rather  to  the  Christian's  course  as  a  whole.  **  He 
cannot  sin,"  means  that  if  he  is  really  bom  of  God  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  him  deliberately  to  choose  evil.  If 
he  deliberately  chooses  evil  he  is  not  bom  of  Grod.  "  A 
child  of  €h>d  in  this  conflict  receives  indeed  wounds 
daily,  but  never  throws  away  his  arms  or  makes  peace 
with  his  deadly  foe  "  (Luther). 

Yerse  10  sums  up  the  matter  in  a  terse  distinction  : 
all  mankind  are  eitner  children  of  God  or  children  of 
the  devil — they  who  try  to  do  good,  and  they  who 
deliberately  and  consciously  choose  evil  It  is  not  even 
for  an  Apostle  to  judge  which  man  belongs  to  which 
class ;  at  any  rate,  the  true  Christian  can  never  be  a 
wilful  rebel.  And  here,  as  the  imporiance  of  brotherly 
love  is  so  constantly  before  his  nund,  St.  John  allows 
the  note  which  he  struck  in  chap.  ii.  9  to  enter  again 
into  the  melody  of  his  thoughts.  Brotherly  love,  the 
most  prominent  part  of  Christian  righteousness,  may 
well  be  mentioned  in  the  contrast  between  sin  and 
holiness,  as  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  virtues. 

(4)  Bbotheblt  Love  the  necessaby  flowek 
OF  THE  Divine  Love  in  the  Divine  Bibth  (chap, 
iii.  11 — 18). — In  verse  10  St.  John  showed  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  righteousness  and  love ;  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  two :  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  other.  Justice  will  become  sternness 
without  love;  love  will  be  weakness  without  justice. 
The  two  thoughts  are  introduced  and  connected  in 
both  halves  of  the  Epistles.  (See  chap.  ii.  3—11.) 
Here  the  duty  of  love  is  still  more  strongly  insisted 
on,  as  the  fi[eueral  subject  is  the  love  of  GckL  as  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Epistle  it  was  the  light  of  God.  We 
have  (a)  the  command  or  message  of  Christ ;  then  (b) 
the  contrast  of  Cain ;  then  (c)  the  similar  conduct  of 
the  world  (a  thought  which  had  occurred  before,  in 
verse  1);  tnen  (d)  the  comfort  of  the  connection  be- 
tween love  and  life,  as  contrasted  with  hatred  and 
death ;  then  (e)  the  identification  of  the  hater  with  the 
murderer,  and  the  impossibility  of  associating  the  idea 
of  eternal  life  with  the  destroyer  of  temporal  life;  then 
(/)  the  example  of  Gk>d's  love  in  the  death  of  the  Son» 
urging  us  even  to  the  same  extremity  of  self-sacrifice ; 
then,  (g)  as  a  minor  premiss,  the  thought  thrust  home, 
for  a  practical  conclusion,  that  the  snudler  self-sacrifioe 
of  daily  assistance  to  others  is  an  essential  to  tlie 
Christian  life. 

(4  a.)  (11)  For  states  the  reason  why  brotherly  1ot» 
was  added  to  righteousness  at  the  end  of  the  last  para* 
graph:  because  it  was  the  earliest  and  most  pronunent 
feature  of  Christianity  presented  to  them. 
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heard  from  the  begiimiiig,  that  we 
should  love  one  another.  (^)  Not  as 
Cam,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him  9  Because  his  own  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's  righteous.  <^>  Marvel 
not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you. 
<^*)  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  hia 
brother  abideth  in  death.  ^^^  Whoso- 
ever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer : 


and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  <^^)  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  Ood,  because  ho 
laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  ou/r  lives  for  the  brethren* 
<i^)  But  whoso  hath  this  world's  good^ 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  Gk>d 
in  him?  (^)  My  little  children,  let  us 
not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue; 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.      W  And 


Love  one  another.— The  injunction  is  perfectly 
ffenenl,  without  the  restrictioiiB  of  society;  wherever 
Christian  love  is  due,  there  it  must  immediately  be 
paid.    (Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  22.) 

(4  6.)  m  If  ot  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  .  .  .— 
Bather,  Not  a8  Cain  was  of  that  .  .  . ;  an  abmpt 
conversational  form.  (Comp.  John  vi.  58.)  Cain  is 
introduced  as  the  proto^pe  of  envy,  jealonsy,  and 
the  inward  hatred  which  tne  evil  feel  at  the  j^ood. 

(4  c.)  W  The  conduct  of  the  world  to  Christians  is  of 
a  piece  with  this  invariable  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  in  darkness,  exemplified  in  Cain.  (Comp.  John  xv. 
18, 19;  xviL  14;  2  Tim.  iiL  12.) 

Marvel  not  is  equivalent  to  ''Be  not  dismayed; 
be  of  good  courage." 

(4  a)  U^)  This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  St.  John's 
logic.  From  the  terseness  and  pregnancy  of  his  stvle, 
he  does  not  give  all  the  steps  of  an  argument,  but  fre- 
quently turns  it  upside  down,  in  order  more  speedily  to 
briuK  out  a  forcible  spiritual  truth.  But  for  this  he 
woukI  have  written,  "We  love  the  brethren,  because 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life;  but  he  that 
abideth  in  death  loveth  not."  But  wishing  to  put  these 
ideas  in  the  form  of  a  direct  encouragement,  m  face  of 
a  hating  world,  he  puts  the  reason  as  the  conclusion, 
and  the  conclusion  as  the  reason.  This  unexnected 
turn  rivets  the  attention  far  more  than  a  rigid  aeduc- 
tion.  Another  ^und  of  assurance  has  been  stated  in 
chap.  ii.  2 :  keepmg  the  behests  of  Christ,  of  which  (as 
we  have  seen)  love  is  the  most  prominent,  "llie 
brothers  "  means  all  the  members  of  the  human  family: 
the  love  of  Christ  which,  in  verse  16,  we  are  bidden  to 
imitate,  was  for  the  whole  world  of  sinners.  (Comp. 
Matt.  V.  44 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12.) 

Passed  firom  death  unto  life.— This  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  birth,  the  dawn  of  eternal 
life  in  the  converted  heart.  And  just  as  the  perfect 
Christian  love  embraces  all  other  Christian  virtues, 
80  not  only  does  actual  hatred,  but  the  absence  of  love, 
indicate  absolute  spiritual  deadness. 

(4  e.)  (IS)  BegarcunjK  the  absence  of  love  as  of  one  dass 
with  the  presence  of  hatred,  St.  John  here  puts  more 
pronunently  forward  the  active  member  ox  the  class 
than  the  quiescent.  The  statement  is  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  where  no  love  is  tiiere  can 
neither  be  eternal  life.  The  full  argument  would  be 
"  Where  love  is  not,  there  is  hatred ;  where  hatred  is, 
there  is  murder;  where  murder  is,  there  can  be  no 
eternal  life."    (Comp.  Matt.  v.  21—26.) 

(4/.)  (i«)  aereby  perceiye  we  the  love  of 
God. — Bather,  Hereby  know  we  the  true  love ;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  perfection  of  love  which  is  Gk>d 
Himself.  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  this  love,  so  only  the  pronoun  is  used. 
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The  highest  proof  of  love  is  the  sacrifice  of  that  which 
is  most  precious :  nothing  could  be  more  precious  than 
the  life  of  the  Word  made  flesh.  (Comp.  John  x. 
11, 15, 17, 18;  xiii.  37,  38;  xv.  13;  GaL  ii.  20;  Eph. 
V.  2,  25.) 

For  us.— Bather,  on  owr  behalf,    (See  Bom.  v.  8.) 

And  we  ought. — The  reason  of  this  consequence 
is  that  we  are  to  be  like  Christ  in  everything ;  as  our 
being  is  orbed  in  His,  so  whatever  was  His  spirit  will 
be  oura:  even  His  unparallelled  act  of  self*sacrifice 
must  be  reproduced  in  us,  at  however  gpreat  a  distance. 
For  the  good  of  our  fellows  we  must  oq  even  ready  to 
die.  (Comp.  John  xiii.  34;  xv.  12,  13;  Eom.  ix.  3; 
xvi.  3,  4.) 

(4  g.)  But  implies  a  progress  frem  the  greater  duty 
to  the  less;  if  the  less  is  neglected,  far  more  com- 
pletely is  the  command  disobey^ 

Good.— Rather,  tuetenanaB,  or  "necessaries  of  lifa" 

World  is  not  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  but  merely  of 
such  elements  of  existence  as  are  not  spiritual. 

The  word  "see"  is  strong,  and  implies  calm  and 
attentive  contemplation. 

The  word  trazislated  " bowels  of  compassion"  is  used 
in  the  LXX.  (Prov.  xii.  10)  for  "  tender  mercies."  It 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  we  use  "  heart,"  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  boweb.  It  should  be  trans- 
lated "  com^sion." 

How  abideth. — In  verse  15  it  was  eternal  life; 
here  St.  John  thinks  of  our  love  to  God  as  one  of 
the  two  chief  signs  and  products  of  eternal  life: 
eternal  life  bringing  into  activity  its  relation  to  its 
source. 

(18)  The  words  "  My  little  children,"  are,  as  usual,  a 
mark  of  a  sudden  access  of  warmth,  tenderness,  and 
earnestness.  "Word,"  of  course,  is  antithetical  to 
"deed,"  "tongue"  to  "truth."  The  construction  of 
the  first  pair  (which  is  different  from  that  of  the 
second)  implies  merely  the  instruments  of  the  love;  that 
of  the  second  implies  its  whole  condition.  St.  John 
hints  that  there  is  some  danger  of  this  conventionality 
amongst  his  friends,  and  earnestly  exhorts  them  to 

fenuineness.  He  forbids  all  the  traitorous  babble  of 
eartless  insinceritv,  and  urges  that  just,  active, 
straightforward,  all-embradng  afiPection  which  was 
complete  in  Christ  alone.  (Comp.  Bom.  xii.  9 ;  Eph. 
iv.  15 ;  Jas.  iL  15 — 17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  22 ;  2  John,  verse  1 ; 
3  John,  verse  1.) 

(5)  The   Glorious   Results  op  God's  Love 

REALISED  THROUGH  THE  SONSHIP  (vorsCS  19—24). 

(a)  2%€eom/brfo/aMiirance  (verses  19 — ^21). 
(6)  The  grant  of  our  reauesta  (verse  22). 

(c)  The  ^presence  of  Qod  (verse  23). 

(d)  The  gift  of  the  BjpirU  (verse  24). 
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hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the 
Chap.  iii.  19—  truth,  and  shall  assure^ 
24  Glorious  re-  our  hearts  before  him. 
Ch5!'te^2?:  («>^  For  if  our  heart  con- 
(a)  Aflsurance.  demn  US,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
<^>  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us 
not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God.  <*^>  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
receive  of  him,  because  we  keep  his 


1  Gr.  pernuufA 


commandments,  and  do  those  things 
that  are  pleasing  in  his  q}^^^  ^^  22. 
sight.  (^>  And  tUs  is  his  {h)  Qnat  of  le- 
commandment.  That  we  <i^«8t8. 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as 
he  ^ve  us  commandment.  <^)  And 
he  Ihat  keepeth  his  com-  Chap.  m.  24. 
mandments  dwelleth  in  ^l^^f^ 
him,  and  he  in  him.    And  of  the  Spirit. 


The  style  of  St.  John  is  so  much  the  opposite  of 


rhetorical,  that  the  transitions  are  very  gradual,  and 
the  paragraphs  melt  one  into  another.  Here  the  reality 
and  sinoeri^  of  the  brotherly  love  which  he  has  been 
urging  remmds  him  of  one  nappy  consequence  of  it : 
that  it  convinoes  ns  of  the  truth  of  our  profession  and 
of  the  deep  security  of  our  relation  to  God.  If  we 
love  as  Gkxi  loves,  then  our  hearts  need  not  fear.  This 
immediately  suggests,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  whole- 
some thought  flukt,  if  our  heart  does  condemn  us,  we 
ought  very  seriously  to  repent,  because  God  is  a  far 
more  accurate  and  searching  judge.  Moving  on,  how- 
over,  from  the  idea  of  confidence,  St.  John  next  dwells 
on  the  happv  consequence  of  keeping  €k)d*s  command- 
ments ana  aoing  what  is  pleasing  in  Bis  sight,  as  we 
can  do  when  we  are  really  His  sons :  and  t&t  is,  the 
certainty  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to  His 
will,  all  our  prayers  will  be  answered.  Then,  lest  there 
should  be  any  mistake  about  the  nature  of  God's 
commandments,  he  puts  them  in  their  simplest  form : 
belief  in  the  revealer  of  His  will  for  theoiy,  brotherlv 
love  for  practice.  This  brings  forward  another  result 
of  being  enabled  to  keep  Bis  commandments:  the 
presence  of  Qod  in  the  Christian,  and  the  life  of  the 
Ghristiaa  in  God.  Lastly,  if  we  ask  how  we  are  to 
be  sure  of  this  presence,  we  are  led  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fourth  consequence  of  sonship:  the 
demonstrable  transformation  of  all  our  aims  and 
thoughts  by  the  silent  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
Thus,  although  St.  John  did  not  set  out  intend]^  to 
lay  down  these  four  results,  thev  stand  out  evident 
from  the  rest  of  the  train  of  thou^nt. 

(5  a.)  W  Hereby  refers  to  what  precedes  in  verse 
18.  "And**  is  best  omitted.  For  "we  know''  read 
ehaU  we  know. 

Are  of  the  truth.— That  we  have  our  foundation 
in,  and  draw  our  life  from,  the  truth— that  we  belong 
to  its  kingdom.  **  The  trutn  "  means  all  of  the  eternal 
nature,  purpose,  and  will  of  God  which  it  concerns  us 
to  know — ^rovealed  in  Ghrist,  brought  home  by  the 
Spirit,  exemplified  in  Christian  lives.  "The  heart" 
means  the  affections  (comp.  John  xiv.  1, 27;  zvi.  6,  22) ; 
the  seat  of  the  moral  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  intel- 
lect ;  the  emotional  side  of  tne  moral  naturo,  of  which  the 
intellectual  side  was  called  by  St.  Paul "  the  conscience." 
(Comp.  Acts  zxiv.  16 ;  Bom.  ii.  15;  ix.  1 ;  ziii.  5 ;  1 
Cor.  viii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  11.)  The  construction  hero  is 
mora  disputed  than  that  of  any  other  passage  in  the 
Epistle.    There  aro  five  ways  of  taking  it : — 

(i.)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him;  because, 
if  our  heart  condemn  us,  it  is  because  Qod 
is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
thi^g^. 
(iL)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him,  wherein- 
soever our  hearts  condemn  us;  for  God  is 
greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
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(iii.)  Shall  persuade  our  hearts  before  Him  that,  if 
our  neart  condemn  us,  Qod  is  greater  than 
our  heart,  and  knoweth  aU  things. 

(iv.)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him ;  for,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  (jbd,  since  He  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  knows  all  things. 
V.)  As  in  the  text, 
le  fifth  makes  the  best  sense,  and  is  far  more  like 
St.  John's  usual  style,  with  the  statement,  the  contrast, 
and  the  statement  repeated  in  a  stronger  form;  but  it 
is  obliged  to  consider  one  of  the  words — ^the  second 
"that'' or  the  second  "because,"  as  in  (i.)— a  redundsnt 
repetition.  The  bias  of  the  reader  will  probably  be 
turned  to  one  or  other  of  these  renderings,  accord^  aa 
he  holds  **  greater  "  to  mean  "  more  searehing  "  or  "  more 
merciful."  The  former  is  necessary  if  we  cansider 
verse  20  a  contrast,  after  the  manner  of  St.  John. 

(5  6.)  The  grant  of  requeds  the  second  rettuU  of  tide 
near  relation  to  (?oa  (veraes  22, 23). 

(^)  Whatsoever  we  ask.— if  this  sounds  un- 
limited, we  should  remember  that  it  is  said  of  us  in  our 
character  as  children  of  Gk)d;  as  far  as  that  is  true  of 
us,  we  cannot  ask  anything  contrary  to  Ss  wilL 
(Comp.  John  xvi.  23,  24.)  Gur  prayere  are  heard 
through  the  merits  of  Christ;  but  if  we  do  not  keep 
the  commands  of  Qod,  if  (still  more  positively)  we 
make  no  attempt  to  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his  fioght^ 
prayer  must  be  fruitless.  The  fact  is  tl^t,  unless  there 
18^  such  a  moral  result  in  ourselves,  our  faith  has  not 
laid  hold  of  Christ's  merits,  is  dead,  and  is  no  true 
faith  at  alL 

(28)  And  this  .  .  .—The  sum  of  God's  command- 
ments,  and  the  compendium  of  the  life  that  pleases 
Km,  is  stated  shortlv  in  two  sniritual  facts  India- 
solubly  connected — (a)  oelief  on  the  l^ame ;  (6)  brotherlj 
love.  Belief  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  because  tlie 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  is  the  essential  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  fellowship.  (Comp.  GaL  v.  6 — 
U;  audi  11m.  i.  5.) 

(5  e.)  The  mutwd  indwelling  of  the  Father  and  Hie 
redeemed  eons  the  third  resuU  of  the  Adoption.  (Comp. 
chaps,  i.  3;  ii.  6,  24,  28;  iv.  13.)  St.  John  is  not 
thinking  specially  of  any  Person  of  the  Deity. 

(5  d.)  jfhe  eolid  proof  of  the  indweUing,  and  there* 
fore  the  Bonship,  is  the  demonstrable  presence  of  the 
tipirU  (end  of  verse  24). 

Hitherto  the  thoughts  have  been  chiefly  about  the 
Father  and  the  Son  where  an^  direct  reference  was 
made  to  Persons  in  the  Trimty.  Here  the  DiTine 
Spirit  comes  into  ^prominence ;  formerly  He  had  only 
been  alluded  to  m  the  anointing  (cliap.  ii.  20,  26; 
comp.  Bom.  viii.  15;  xv.  19;  1  Cor.  iL  4;  QeL  iv.  6; 
1  Thess.  L  5). 

The  mention  of  faith  in  verse  23  suggests  to  St. 
John  the  necessitv  of  a  still  further  discussion  of 
truth  and  error,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  all 
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hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us, 
by    the    Spirit  which   he   hath  given 


U8. 


CHAPTEE  IV.— W  Beloved,  beUeve 

Chap.  iT.  1-HJ.  ?^*  ^v?^  spirit,  but  try 
Duty  of  trying  the  spints  whether  they 
the  spirits.  gj-g  Qf  Qod:  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world.  W  Hereby  biow  ye  the  Spirit 
of  Grod:  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Chnst  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
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of  Gk)d:  (^)  and  every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is  that 
spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come;  and  even 
now  already  is  it  in  the  world.  (*>  Ye 
are  of  Grod,  little  children,  and  have 
overcome  them:  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world.  W  They  are  of  the  world :  there- 
fore speak  they  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  heareth  them.    (^>  We  are  of  God : 


religions  f  ervoiir  is  of  the  tmth.  The  mention  of  the 
Spirit  enahles  him  to  make  the  transition  distinctly, 
and  he  treats  of  the  varions  phases  of  religions  li&, 
tme  and  false,  nnder  the  corresponding  name  of  spirits. 

IV. 
(6)  Not  all  Spirits  abb  the  Bbsttlt  of  thb 

SONSHIP :  KeCBSSITY  OF  EXAMINING   THBM   (chap. 

iv.  1—6). 

(a)  The  difference  among  epirita  (verse  1). 
(h)  The  meaewre  (verses  2,  3). 
ie)  The  encouragement  (verse  4). 

(d)  The  eondemnation  (verse  5). 

(e)  Ifrferenee  and  eonelueion  (verse  6). 

The  mention  of  faith  in  chap.  iii.  23  had  reminded 
St.  John  of  the  danger  of  intellectual,  as  weU  as  of  monJ 
error.  The  mention  of  Qod's  Spirit  at  the  condnsion 
of  the  last  paragraph  gave  him  a  form  in  which  to 
clothe  the  oiscassion  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  its 
hnman  manifestations.  By  "  spirits  "  he  means  those 
tendencies  towards  good  and  e^  (here  especially  with 
reffard  to  thought  and  opinion)  which  may  he  con- 
moered  as  oominff  from  the  supreme  power  of  God,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  inferior  power  of  the  devil, 
on  the  other.  Into  the  auestion  what  these  influences 
are,  whether,  like  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  personal  or 
not,  he  does  not  enter.  Where  one  quality,  or  opinion, 
shows  itself  in  different  individuab,  he  identifies  it 
and  calls  it  a  spirit.  Belicnous  fervour  might  take  a 
form  auite  antagonistic  to  tne  real  will  and  law  of  God. 
For  Onristians  tnere  was  but  one  standard  by  which  to 
measure  all  claims  on  their  religious  aUegpance :  con- 
fession that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  the  Word.  All 
that  demurred  to  that  plain  fact,  and  the  loyalty  implied 
by  it,  belongfed  to  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  His  hearers, 
however,  if  he  understood  them  rightly,  need  not  fear. 
By  virtue  of  their  adherence  to  the  tnith,  Qod  was  in 
them.  In  Him  they  had  conquered  the  spirits  of  the 
world,  and  had  but  to  daim  their  victory.  The  false 
teachers  might  be  known,  and  must  be  condemned 
the  savour  of  the  world  that  was  in  their  method  ani 
their  message,  and  by  their  popularity  with  what  was 
opposed  to  Qod,  The  Apostles  and  those  who  taught 
with  them  could  confidently  before  God  put  forward 
the  grand  claim  that  theirs  was  the  spirit  that  came 
from  Him,  because  they  had  held  undeviatingly  to  the 
truth  as  manifested  in  Jesus. 

(6  a.)  0)  BeloYed.— Whenever  St.  John  uses  this 
word,  he  has  a  strong  and  earnest  exhortation  in  hand. 
(Oomp.  chap.  iiL  2 — ^21 ;  verse  7.) 

Try  the  spirits.— Oomp.  1  Oor.  x.  16;  xi.  13;  xii. 
10 ;  Eph.  V.  10 ;  1  ThesB.  v.  21.    It  is  most  important 


to  notice  that  this  examination  of  truth  and  error  is 
inculcated  on  all  alike,  not  merely  on  an  ordained 
and  materially  separate  class. 

Prophets,  in  the  New  Testament,  preach  rather 
than  predict  (Gomp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 — i,  24;  Eph.  iv.  11.) 

Are  gone  out  into  the  world,  either  *<  from  us," 
or  else  "  have  appeared  in  order  to  give  their  message." 
(Oomp.  John  vi.  14 ;  xvi.  28 ;  xviii.  37.) 

(6  h.)  Gomp.  1  Oor.  xii  3.  The  real  humanity  of 
the  Saviour  is  the  truth  here  specially  emphasised. 

(2)  JesiiB  Christ  is  taken  to  imply  all  His  history. 
(Oomp.  chap.  iii.  23,  and  verse  6.) 

Come  is  used  of  Christ  in  St.  John's  language  for 
Bis  mission  and  manifestation.  (Oomp.  Jo£i  v.  43; 
vi  14;  vii.  28,  29;  viii  42;  xvi.  28;  xviii  37.) 

(3)  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not.— There 
is  a  curious  old  reading  mentioned  by  Socrates,  the 
historian,  viz.,  "  every  spirit  that  destroyeth  "  (or, 
dieeolveth)  "  Jesus  Omrisi''  It  is,  however,  evidently 
a  gloss,  written  against  the  Ghiostics,  which  crept 
into  the  text.  It  is  clear  that  this  verse  presupposes 
an  evangelistic  presentation  of  Ohrist  before  refusal  to 
confess  His  historical  person  could  be  made.  (Gomp. 
chap.  li.  18.) 

(6  e.)  lliis  consolation  is  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  chap.  ii.  12,  and  is  introduced  bv  the  same 
endearing  phrase.  He  is  sure  they  have  neld  to  the 
truth,  and  nave  the  Sonship.  (Oomp.  chap.  iii.  1,  2, 13, 
14.)  God  is  in  them,  and  therefore  the  victory  is 
already  theirs.  Although  they  may  still  have  to 
stmgele,  they  have  only  to  claim  Ohrist's  strength,  and 
they  nave  won.  In  making  their  choice  between  light 
ana  darlmess,  love  and  hato,  ^pod  and  evil,  God  and 
the  devil,  they  became  of  the  victorious  party. 

(4)  Them — t.e.,  the  antichrists,  the  ulse  prophets, 
the  spirits  that  are  not  of  God.  (Oomp.  chap.  li.  13, 
14.) 

He  that  is  in  the  world— {.e.,  '*  the  prince  of  this 
world,"  the  devii 

(6  d.)  As  usual,  a  contrast.  The  reason  of  their 
success  is  at  once  their  distinguishing  mark  and  their 
condemnation.    (Oomp.  John  viii  37,  43,  47 ;  xviii.  37.) 

(5)  Hearing  them.~This  implies  listening  with 
attention  and  pleasure. 

(6  e.)  W  we  are  of  Gk>d.— The  first  ride  of  the 
antithesis  repeated,  after  St.  John's  manner,  with  a 
difference,  we  being  substituted  for  ye,  and  meaning 
"  the  Apostles  and  those  who  taught  with  them."  St. 
John  feels  the  grave  duty,  in  condemnation  of  Oerin- 
thus  and  other  opponents,  to  assert  the  genuine  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  apostolic  gospei^  There 
could  be  no  spiritual  pride  in  this ;  it  was  a  conscientious 
obligation.  God  sjpoke  in  them,  and  their  loyalty  for- 
bade  alike   disclaimer  and   accommodation.    (Comp. 
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he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us;  he 
that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  ns. 
Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  error.  <7>  Beloved,  let  us 
Chap.  iv.  7— a.  love  One  another :  for  love 

W**1?ISiS  "  of  God;  and  every  one 
on  love.  that    loveth    is    bom    of 

God,  and  knoweth  God.     <8)  He  that 


loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for  God 
is  love.  ^^)  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  Grod  toward  us,  because  that  God 
sent  his  onlj  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
W  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  bis  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  W  Be- 


John  zviii  37.)  When  heretics  said,  **  Christ  ought  to 
have  said  this  or  that,"  the  Apostles  had  only  to  reply, 
"But  He  did  not  say  iV 

Hereby  know  wo.— The  criterion  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  yerses  2  and  3,  but  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view :  attention  to  f a^  innoyators, 
or  faithful  adherence  to  the  Jesus  Christ  of  history. 

(7)  Thb  Febfbgt  Lovb  the  Sxtbest  Test  (chap, 
iy.  7—21). 

(a)  Fraternal  love  the  necessary  product  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  Ood,  because  God 
is  love  (yerses  7, 8). 
(5)  The  grand  recent  historical  exhibition  of 
God's  love  (yerses  9, 10). 

(c)  Owr  consequent  duty  (yerse  11). 

(d)  God*s  abode  in  us,  the  perfecting  of  His 

love  in  us,  and  the  proof  of  His  presence 
through  the  Spirit,  are  the  equivalent  for 
seeing  Him  (yerses  12, 13). 

(e)  All  this  is  grounded  on  the  strong,  unde- 

niable truth  of  the  Apostolic  witness  to 
Christ  (yerses  14, 15, 16). 

(f)  The  fearlessness   which   is   the  result  of 

perfect  love  (yerses  17, 18). 

(g)  The  cause  of  our  love  to   God,  and  the 

necessary  connection  of  that  love  with 
love  to  owr  fellows  (verses  19,  20,  21). 

This  may  be  considered  the  central  portion  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Epistle.  Nothing  could  be  more 
significant  of  St.  John's  teaching.  Here  many  trains 
of  thought  which  haye  occurred  before  are  ^thered 
together  in  one  grand  treatise  on  loye,  diyine  and 
human — ^the  complement  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  thought  of 
(a)  was  suggested,  though  not  in  so  complete  and 
concise  a  form,  in  chaps,  lii.  10, 11,  23,  ii.  4,  and  iii.  6 ; 
that  of  (6)  in  chaps,  iii.  16,  and  ii.  2;  that  of 
(e)  also  in  chap.  iii.  16 ;  that  of  (d)  in  chaps.  iL  5, 
and  iii.  24;  tliat  of  (e)  in  chap.  i.  1,  2;  that  of 
op  in  chap.  ii.  28;  that  of  (^)  in  chaps,  ii.  4,  and 
iii.  17.  The  connection  with  the  paragraph  on  the 
trial  of  the  spirits  is  yery  obyious :  "  eyeiy  one  that 
loyeth  is  bom  of  God;"  so  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  affection  will  be  the  best  gauee 
whether  we  haye  the  spirit  of  truth  or  of  error.  The 
absence  of  loye  is  ignorance  of  God,  for  real  know- 
ledge of  Him  imparts  His  nature.  And  if  any  ask 
how  we  know  of  His  loye,  the  answer  is  that  it  was 
seen  in  His  Son.  In  sending  Him,  He  loyed  us  without 
any  love  on  our  x>art.  Our  relation  to  (jrod  reminds  us 
that  we  must  haye  the  same  loye  to  each  other.  The 
fact  that  God  cannot  be  seen  is  an  additional  reason 
for  mutual  affection  among  us;  for  brotherly  loye  is 
the  demonstrable  proof  of  His  presence,  and  of  {he 
p*owing  completeness  of  the  work  wrought  by  His 
loye  in  us.    The  Spirit  Himself,  through  whom  our 
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loye  would  come,  confirms  the  reality  of  God's  in- 
dwelling. And  these  spiritual  emotions  and  develop- 
ments are  not  illusory,  for  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  ocular  and  oral  eyidence  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
historical  Person  of  Clu-ist.  So  the  result  of  all  this 
will  be  perfect  and  fearless  confidence.  To  sum  np 
(yerse  191 :  our  love  to  Qtodi  springs  from  Ss  to  ns ; 
hatred  of  our  brother  (or  the  absence  of  loye  for  him) 
is  the  denial  of  all  loye  for  God;  and  for  this  duty  we 
rest  not  on  our  own  deductions  only,  however  true,  but 
on  His  plain  command. 

(7  a.)  0)  One  another.— As  God  loved  the  world, 
so  we  are  to  love  mankind,  not  merely  Christians. 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  13.) 

For  love  is  of  GkxL— He  who  is  truly  aliye  shares 
the  life  of  God,  which  is  love.  All  true  loye  is  part  of 
His  being. 

(8)  Knoweth  not.— Bather,  never  knew.  Beal 
knowledge  of  God  has  a  conyincing  practical  effect; 
without  such  an  effect  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  mere 
mental  deception. 

GK>d  is  love.— In  the  early  part  of  the  Epistle  St. 
John  had  defined  Qod  as  light,  and  the  thoughts  had 
been  grouped  round  and  in  relation  to  that  central  idea. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible  eyer  to  odiaust  all 
the  definitions  of  Qod;  but  just  as  our  nature  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  intellectual  and  moral,  mind  and 
heimi,  thought  and  emotion,  so,  when  we  have  thought 
of  (xod  as  Light  (embracing  aU  such  attributes  as  truth, 
knowledge,  purity,  health,  power,  and  justice),  we  shall 
not  haye  trayersed  in  outline  all  that  we  can  know  of  Hia 
nature,  or  all  that  concerns  us  to  know,  until  we  haye 
also  thou|^t  of  Him  as  Loye,  the  author  and  source  of 
all  true  wection,  kindness,  pity,  friendliness,  rejoi<aiig 
in  the  creation  of  infinite  life  for  the  sake  of  its  infinite 
happiness,  and  offering  eternal  bliss  to  all  His  human 
family,  that  He  may  be  for  eyer  surrounded  l^  inex- 
haustible illustrations  of  the  joy  and  glory  of  perfection. 

(7  b.)  (9)  In  this  was  mani&sted.— St.  John 
echoes  his  beloved  Lord  (from  John  iii.  16). 

In  us.— (Comp.  John  ix.  3.)    **  In  our  case." 

Only  begotten. — ^In  contrast  to  us.  His  adopted  sona. 

That  we  might  live.— Human  life  is  regarded  as 
no  true  Hying,  but  a  mere  existence,  until  "Christ  be 
formed  in  the  heart"  and  we  become  "partakers  of 
the  diyine  nature." 

(10)  Herein  is  love.— What  loye  is  this,  that,  dis- 
tasteful, uncongenial,  nnloying,  imloyely  as  we  must 
haye  been  in  His  sight,  He  did  this  great  thing  for  us! 
(Comp.  John  xy.  16;  Rom.  y.  8,  10;  Tit.  iii.  4.)  On 
Propitiation,  see  chaps,  ii.  2,  and  iii  16. 

(7  c.)  W  JBeloved.— An  impulse  moves  St.  John's 
mind  corresponding  to  that  in  yerse  7. 

We  ought.— -As  God  has  bestowed  his  affection  so 
gratuitously  on  us,  and  we  benefit  1^  it  in  such  an  in- 
conceivable degree,  and  can  make  Him  no  return,  we 
can  only  pay  the  debt  by  bestowing  our  poor  equiyadent 
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loved,  if  God  so  loved  ns,  we  ought 
also    to    love    one    anotlier.      (i*>  No 

Chap.  iv.  12, 13.  °^^     ^^^     ^®®°     ^^^    ^* 

•Equivalent  for  any  time.  K  we  love 
seeing  God.  ^^^  another,  God  dweUeth 
in  ns,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in 
us.  <^)'  Hereby  know  we  that  we 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  ns,  because 
he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit. 
<!*)  And  we  have  seen  and  do  testify 
Chap.iy.i4— i6u  that  the  Father  sent  the 
The  ground.  Son  to  he  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  CW)  Whosoever  shaU  confess 
that   Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God 


1  Or.  IMW  wiXh  tw. 


dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  Grod. 
^*)  And  we  have  known  and  believed 
the  love  that  Gk>d  hath  to  us.  God  is 
love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dweUeth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
^^^J  Herein  is  our  love^  made  perfect, 
that  we  may  have  boldness  (^j^^^p  j^  yj^ 
in  the  day  of  judgment:  la  The  oon- 
because  as  he  is,  so  are  ^e^^e^^ce- 
we  in  this  world.  <^>  There  is  no  fear 
in  love;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear:  because  fear  hath  torment.  He 
that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love. 
0»)  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 


on  our  fellow  men.  Although  our  happinees  depends 
fltricti;^  on  God,  still  He  has  allowed  us  to  be  stewards 
for  mm  in  some  small  degree  for  the  happiness  of 
those  about  us. 

{Id.)  (18)  iTo  man  .  .  .—St.  John  quotes  his 
Gospel  (chap.  i.  18).  This  is  simply  the  general  pro- 
position, "  God  is  invisible,"  and  lias  no  reference  to 
spiritual  s^hi  (Oomp.  Ex.  zxxiii  20 ;  John  vi.  46 ; 
1  Tim.  Ti.  lo.)  Tne  appearances  of  God  to  Abraham  or 
Moses  would  be  like  the  Shechinah  in  the  Temple,  but 
no  material  glimpse  of  Tfim  who  is  a  Spirit.  St.  John 
mentions  the  fact  as  an  admission  ox  the  limits  of 
human  nature  and  the  condition  of  faith,  but  only  in 
order  to  state  the  richness  of  the  substitute,  which  is 
the  presence  of  God  within  the  soul,  verified  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  historical  Person  of  Christ. 

His  love  is  perfected  in  us.— Its  operation  in  us 
has  f  uU  scope  and  sway. 

(13)  Hereby  know  we.— Oomp.  chap.  iii.  24. 

(7  6.)  A  second  antithesis  to  the  opening  words  of 
verse  12.  The  Apostolic  witness  to  the  person  of  Christ 
is  aj^in  and  again  insisted  on  as  the  foundation  of 
Christian  theology.  (Comp.  chap,  i  1 — 3;  John  L  14 ; 
Acts  iv.  20;  xxi£  15;  xxvi  16.) 

(1*)  Saviour  of  the  world.— Comp.  chap.  ii.  2. 

W  Whosoever  shall  confess— i.e.,  receives  the 
Apostolic  witness  as  beyond  dispute.  (Comp.  chap.  ii. 
23,  and  verse  6 ;  Eom.  x.  9.)  The  noble  width  of  this 
declaration  is  most  remarkable,  in  opposition  to  human 
inventions  of  narrow  and  sectarian  communions. 

Son  of  GK>d,  in  the  sense  of  "  only  begotten,"  as 
in  verse  9. 

(16)  And  we  have  known  and  believed.— This 
has  the  effect  of  a  reflective  repetition  of  verse  14, 
"Yes,  we  have  known  and  believed.'*  This  time, 
however,  the  "we  "  includes  those  who  have  heard  and 
accepted  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses. 

God  is  love.— Ill  this  meditative  recapitulation 
St.  John  cannot  help  summing  up  everything  a^n  in 
the  boundless  formula  of  verse  o.  Knowledge  is  here 
the  process  that  leads  to  conviction ;  belief,  the  result 
of  conviction. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  love.— St.  John's  whole 
purpose  is  none  other  than  to  raise  man  to  his  highest 
possible  development  bv  demonstrating  the  reality  and 
nature  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine.  Here  he  arrives  at 
the  verv  central  position  of  all :  that  as  God  is  Love  itself, 
so  he  that  allows  nothing  to  trouble  that  atmosphere  of 
pure  love  (here  neither  specially  towards  Gk)d  or  man) 
which  God  wo^ld  enable  him  to  breathe,  if  his  own 
wilfulness  did   not  turn  him  away  from  it,  will  be  j 


bathed  in  the  li^ht  of  Gbd,  animated  with  His  life, 
and  one  with  Him.  It  is  a  combination  of  verses  8 
and  15. 

Us  has  the  same  width  as  verse  15. 

(7/.)  W  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfbot.— 
Bather,  In  this  love  is  perfected  v>ith  ub.  **  Love,"  as  in 
verse  16,  is  the  disposition  to  be  attracted  towards 
what  is  worthy  of  sympathy,  whether  it  be  God  or 
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That  we  may  have  boldness.— The  day  of  jnd^- 
ment,  whether  near  or  remote,  is  regarded  as  so  certain 
that  it  is  a  present  fact  influencing  oar  conduct.  Love 
will  be  more  or  less  perfect  in  us  in  proportion  as  it 
gives  us  more  or  less  just  and  reasonable  grounds  for 
confidence  were  we  suddenly  placed  before  the  great 
white  throne.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  28.) 

Because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.- 
If  we  live  in  this  serene  atmosphere  of  pure  sympathy 
with  Qod  and  man,  Christ  is  in  us  and  we  in  Him, 
because  God  is  Love  itself.  Sharing  His  nature,  there- 
fore, we  must  be  like  Him,  and  the  more  completely  we 
allow  this  Divine  love  towards  our  fVither  and  our 
brothers  to  transform  our  whole  being,  the  more  we 
shall  be  like  our  Judge,  and  the  less  cause  we  shall 
have  for  dread. 

In  this  world  merely  indicates  our  present  place 
of  habitation. 

(18)  There  is  no  fear.—The  more  perfect  this  dis- 
position of  serene  sympathy  becomes,  the  less  share 
can  any  form  of  anxiety  have  in  it.  Even  if  regarded 
as  directed  to  an  earthly  object',  if  it  be  pure  and  divine 
in  its  character,  not  even  want  of  reciprocity  can  disturb 
its  equanimity.  Where  it  is  a  well-grounded  sympathy 
with  a  perfect  being,  its  serenity  is  all  the  more  com- 
plete in  proportion  to  its  sincerity.  When  love  is 
perfect,  fear  dwindles  to  nothing,  is  absolutely  expelled. 
Love,  seeking  to  be  perfect,  and  finding  fear  alongside 
of  it,  will  diligently  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  fear, 
perfect  itself  oy  getting  rid  of  the  cause,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  fear.  Fear  in  such  a  connection  implies 
some  ground  for  alarm,  and  suffers  punishment  (not 
"  torment ")  by  anticipation.  The  presence  of  such  a 
ground  for  alarm  would  imply  a  proportionate  imper- 
fection of  love.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  19—21.) 

(7  g.)  The  cause  of  our  love  to  Ood,  and  the  necessary 
connection  of  that  love  wUh  love  to  our  fellows  (verses 
19—21). 

(19)  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  ns. 
— God's  loving  us  made  it  possible  for  us  to  love  Him : 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  known  Him,  or  had  the 
faculty  of  loving  ffim  even  had  we  known  Him.    To 
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118.    <**)  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and 

hateth  his  brother,  he  is 

S?^%J^-  ^^  a  liar:  for  he  that  loveth 
21.    The  cause        7^.     V     "     ^^"  *vircu*x 

of  love  to  not  his  brother  whom  he 
b^OT^^  *^®  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  <^>  And  this  commandment  have 
we  from  him,  That  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also. 

CHAPTER   v.  — (1)  Whosoever  be- 


After  aj).  so. 


Ueveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom 
of  God  :  and  every  one  Qy^^^  ^  i_i2. 
that  loveth  him  that  begat  Thete6t:Pow€f 
loveth  him  also  that  is  be-  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^'-^^' 
gotten  of  him.  ^2)  gy  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  Gk)d,  when  we 
love  Grod,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
(3>  For  this  is  the  love  of  Grod,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments :  and  his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous.  (^)  For 
whatsoever  is  bom  of  Gk)d  overcometh 


sappose  that  St.  John  is  patting  a  mere  case  of  grati- 
tude is  to  rob  him  of  the  dignity  and  depth  of  his 
meaning. 

(20)  Tnese  last  three  verses  are  a  recapitulation,  in  a 
vivid  form,  of  the  truth  and  the  duty  contained  in  verses 
10, 11.  God  made  it  possible  for  us  to  love  Him,  and 
the  very  first  result  of  our  feeling  this  power  within  us, 
and  allowing  it  to  put  itself  into  force  will  be  seen  in 
pure  and  devout  sympathy  for  all  whom  we  can  help. 
As  usual,  hating,  and  not  loving,  are  put  as  inter- 
changeable membere  of  the  class  of  malevolence.  St. 
John  argues  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
human  nature  to  be  interested  by  what  comes  before 
its  eyes  than  by  that  about  wmch  it  has  to  think. 
Gregorv  the  Great  sa^,  "  In  love  the  eyes  are  guides ; " 
and  (Elcumenius,  "Sight  leads  on  to  love."  (Comp. 
chaos.  iL  4;  iii  17;  and  verse  12.) 

m  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  still  stron^r 
position :  the  simple  command  of  God  in  Ghnst. 
(Comp.  Luke  z.  27;  John  ziii.  34,  35;  ziv.  21;  zv.  9. 
10, 12.) 

V. 

(8.)  Faith  the  Test  of  Lovb  (chap.  v.  1—12). 
(a)  Its  power  (verses  1 — 6). 
(h)  The  evidence  on  which  ii  rests  (verses  6 — ^10). 
(c)  fl^a^  t^  coniaiiw  (yerses  11, 12). 

(8  a.)  St.  John  has  been  setting  love  in  the  sujpreme 
l^ace  which  it  held  in  our  Lord's  teaching  and  in  St. 
Paul's.  But  there  is  another  faculty  ^niich  has  to 
regfulate,  purify,  direct,  and  stir  up  our  weak  and  im- 
perfect loving  powers,  and  that  is,  faith.  Witiiout 
faith  we  cannot  oe  certain  about  the  quality  of  our  love. 
He  begins  very  simply  with  a  position  already  laid 
down:  genuine  faith  m  Christ  is  the  genuine  birth 
from  God.  From  that  faith,  through  t£it  birth,  will 
come  the  proper  love,  as  in  a  family :  the  love  of  our 
spiritual  brotners  and  sistere.  (This  is  specially  sym- 
pathy with  real  Christians ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  the 
more  general  love  before  inculcated.)  If  we  are  doubt- 
ful about  the  quality  of  our  love,  or  are  not  sure 
whether  any  earthly  elements  may  be  mingled  with  it, 
we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  wnether  we  are  loving 
God  and  keeping  H3s  commandments :  the  true  work  (9 
faith.  The  love  of  God  does,  indeed,  actually  consist 
in  keepiiu^  His  commandments  (and  none  can 
complain  tnat  they  are  tyrannical,  vexatious,  or  capri- 
cious). The  very  obrject  of  the  divine  birth  is  the 
conquest  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  God  and  to  His 
commandments,  and  the  inurnment  of  the  conquest  is 
faith.  There  can  be  no  victory  over  these  elements 
that  are  opposed  to  God,  and,  conse^uentiy,  no  pure, 
true,  God-like  love,  except  through  faith. 

(8  6.)  Having  left  the  discussion  about  the  effect  of 
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faith  on  love  with  the  same  thought  which  began  it — 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ— he  is  led  to  state  the  ^unds 
on  which  that  faith  rests.  These  are  here  stated  to  be 
three :  water,  or  Christ's  baptism,  ^mbolising  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  Sus  own  perfect 
puriw,  and  thus  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament; 
blood,  or  His.meritonous  cross  and  passion,  symbolising 
His  own  special  work  of  atonement  and  reconciliation ; 
and  the  Spirit,  embracing  all  those  demonstrable  proofs 
of  His  l^gdom  which  were  from  day  to  day  forcing 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  believen.  If  we  accept 
human  teftimon^  on  proper  grounds,  far  more  should 
we  receive  this  divine  testimonv  of  God  to  His  Son — ^the 
witness  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Spirit.  This  witness  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
it  is  actually  within  the  true  believer. 

(8  c.)  The  contents  of  the  record  which  God  has  thus 
g^ven  us  are  at  once  most  simple  and  most  comprehen- 
sive :  the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  His  Son.  The  presence  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  sole  condition  of  life. 

(8  a.)  (1)  WhOBoever  beUeveth  .  .  .—What  may 
be  the  works  of  God  among  those  who  have  not  heard 
of  His  Son  we  do  not  here  inquire.  Enough  that 
those  who  have  this  privilege  are  sons  if  they  accept 
the  message. 

Begotten.— Of  those  who  have  the  new  birth,  in  a 
general  sense :  quite  distinct  from  "  only-beffotten." 

(2)  By  this  we  know  •  •  .—Love  and  obedience  to 
God  will  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  our  love  to  others. 
Li  chaps,  ii.  3  and  iv.  20,  21,  obedience  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellows  were  the  signs  of  knowledge  of  God  and 
love  to  Him.  The  two  are  really  inseparable.  If  love 
of  God  is  absent,  then  our  love  of  our  fellows  is  not 
genuine — is  earthly,  is  a  mockery.  If  love  of  onr 
fellows  is  absent,  then  we  have  no  love  for  God.  All 
friendship  must  be  tested  by  loyalty  to  God;  all  love 
to  Him  must  be  tested  by  charity. 

(9)  For  this  is  •  .  .—These  words  are  introdaeed 
to  show  that  what  were  treated  as  two  separate  qualities 
in  the  last  verse  are  in  reality  the  same  ining. 

And  his  commandments  are  not  grievoxui. — 
A  transitional  thought,  introduced  for  encouragement^ 
and  forming  a  bridge  to  the  next  statement.  TComp. 
Matt.  XL  80.)  €h>d  nas  commanded  us  nothing  for  His 
own  sake,  but  everything  for  our  own  highest  profit 
and  happiness.  Were  we  perfect,  we  should  not  find 
them  commands  at  all,  for  they  would  be  our  natural 
impulses.  The  more  sincerely  we  serve  God,  the  more 
enjoyment  we  shall  derive  from  them.  Only  to  thoee 
whose  inclinations  are  distorted,  perverted,  and  cor- 
rupted by  sin  can  God's  laws  seem  irksome.  ^ 

w  The  difficulty  experienced  by  some  in  keeping 
God's  commands  arises  from  the  influence  of  all  that  is 
opposed  to  Him  in  our  surroundings.    But  he  who  is 
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the  world :  and  this  is  the  victorj  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faitii. 
<*>  Who  is  he  that  overcometii  the  world, 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?  («)  This  is  he  that  came 
Chay.  V.  6— la  by  water  and  blood,  even 
Kvidence.  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 


because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  (^)  For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one. 
(^)  And  there  are  three  that  bear  wit- 
ness in  earth,  the  spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood:  and  these  three  agree 
in  one.  ^®^  K  we  receive  the  witness  of 
men,  the  witness  of  Qod  is  greater :  for 


born  of  Qod — ^the  trae  child  of  God— fights  with  this 
only  AS  a  conqueror,  because,  as  ^  as  he  is  born 
again,  God  is  in  him.  Qod  overcame  the  world  in 
Christ,  and  is  still  ever  conquering  through  TTiTn  in 
His  sons :  so  that  to  such  the  commands  are  oongeniaL 
(Gomp.  chaps,  iii.  9 ;  iv.  4 ;  John  zvi.  33.) 

And  this  is  the  victory  .  .  .—A  new  thought, 
Ruitable  to  the  tenor  of  the  passaffe,  which  lays  down 
that  faith  is  the  measure  of  love.  As  the  conquest  that 
is  overcoming  the  world  is  wrought  by  human  instru- 
ments,  its  agent  may  be  regarded  as  our  faith,  which 
appropriates  Ghrist's  work,  and  carries  it  out  for  Hiwi 
and  through  Him.  (Gomp.  chaps,  u,  13, 14,  23;  iv.  4 ; 
1  Gor.  XV.  55—67.) 

(5)  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  P— An  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  Ghristians.  If  there  be  anv  besides 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  have  vanquished  all  that  is 
opposed  to  Gk)d,  where  are  theyP  God  has  dedued 
that  He  will  not  harshly  judge  we  Pagan  world  (Bom. 
iL  13, 15) ;  but  salvation  by  uncovenanted  mercies  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  glories  of  the  illuminated 
and  victorious  Ghnstian  heart.  Where  are  they  P  Not 
Socrates,  with  his  want  of  the  sense  of  sin  and  his 
tolerance  of  evU;  not  Gioero,  with  his  tormenting 
vanity;  not  the  Gnostics,  with  their  questionable  lives  : 
only  those  in  whom  had  dawned  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing Star. 

(8  h.)  W  This  is  he  that  oame  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesus  Chpist.— "  Water  "  and  "  blood  " 
are  referred  to  as  two  of  the  three  great  witnesses,  or  sets 
of  evidence,  for  Ghrist.  They  are  symbols,  and  look  back 
to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  and  significant  acts  of 
His  personal  history.  The  one  is  His  baptism,  the  other 
His  cross.  Why  His  baptism  P  The  baptism  of  Jolm 
was  the  seal  of  the  Law.  It  was  the  outward  sign  by 
which  those  who  repented  at  his  preaching  showed  their 
determination  to  keep  the  Law  no  longer  in  the  letter 
only,  but  also  in  the  spirit.  Jesus,  too,  showed  this  deter- 
mination. Baptism  m  water  was  His  outward  sign  and 
seal  to  the  Old  Testament :  that  He  had  not  come  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law;  not  to  supersede  the 
prophecies,  but  to  claim  them.  It  was  to  snow  that  in 
Him  the  righteousness  and  purification  which  the  Law 
intended  was  to  be  a  reidi^  and  through  Him  to  be 
the  law  of  His  kingdom.  Thaa  it  pointed  to  all  the 
evidence  which  the  Old  Testament  could  possibly  afiPord 
Him ;  and,  through  the  Old  Testament,  it  pointed  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Father.    Thus,  when  this  most 

rbofic  act  was  complete,  the  Almighty  Giver  of  the 
Law  or  covenant  was  heurd  saying,  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weU  pleased." 

'^  Blood,"  in  the  same  wav,  refers  to  the  special  work 
of  Ghrist  Himself — ^the  worx  of  reconciliation  and  atone- 
ment by  His  death  and  passion,  the  re^isation  ol  all 
(hat  the  sacrifices  and  types  of  the  former  state  of 
religion  had  meant.  That  He  was  the  true  sacrifice 
iras  proved  by  the  perfection  of  His  life,  by  the  signs 
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and  wonders  with  which  He  had  attracted  and  convinced 
His  followers,  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  by  the 
marvels  of  ]^  teachw,  by  the  amaziTig  events  which 
had  happened  at  the  dil^rent  crises  of  His  life,  by  SQs 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by  the  confession  of  all 
who  knew  Him  well  that  He  was  the  Word  made  flesh, 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  with  the  glory  as  of  the 
on^r-beffotten  of  the  Father. 

iMot  Dy  water  only.— John  the  Baptist  might 
have  been  said  to  come  by  water  only:  he  came  preMh- 
ing  the  washing  away  of  the  personal  results  of  sin 
through  turning  again  to  the  truth  and  epiit  of  the 
Law ;  Jesus  came  by  blood  also,  for  'His  sacrifice  atoned 
for  sin  as  rebellion  against  Qod, 

And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness.— 
The  Holv  Spirit  had  descended  on  Jesus  at  His  bap- 
tism, had  proved  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  eveiy 
word  and  act  of  His  life,  had  raised  Him  up  on  the 
third  day,  and  glorified  His  body  till  it  could  no  longer 
be  seen  on  earth.  He  had  made  new  men  of  His  ms- 
ciples  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  had  laid  far  and  wide 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Idngdom,  and  was  daily 
demonstrating  Himself  in  the  renewed  life  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  (Gomp.  Matt.  ilL  16;  John  i  32,  33; 
iii.  34;  Bom.  i.  4;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.) 

Because  the  Spirit  is  truth.— Bather,  the  truth ; 
the  sum  and  substance  of  God's  revelation  in  all  its 
fulness,  regarded  as  personaUy  proceeding  from  the 
divine  throne,  t>eaching  the  prophets  their  message, 
accompanying  the  Son  on  His  human  pilgrimage,  and 
brin^mg  all  things  afterwards  to  the  remembrance  of 
His  disciples. 

CO  For  the  reasons  why  this  verse  cannot  be  retained 
in  the  text,  see  the  Iwtrcduction. 

(8)  The  text  of  this  verse  is  properlv.  For  there  are 
three  that  bear  witTieee ;  the  Smrity  and  the  water,  amd 
the  blood.  It  is  a  repetition  oi  verse  6  for  the  purpose 
of  emphaab.  The  fact  that  the  three  that  bear  wiiaiees 
are  in  the  masculine  gender  bears  out  the  inteipretation 
given  of  verse  6 ;  that  they  imply  the  Holy  ^irit,  the 
author  of  the  Law,  and  the  author  of  Uedemption. 
It  also  explains  how  verse  7  crept  in  as  a  ^loss. 

And  these  three  agree  in  one.— Literallv,  vfiake 
for  the  one.  The  old  dispensation,  of  which  the  Bap- 
tist's preaching  was  the  last  message,  had  no  other 
meaning  than  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah;  the 
sacrifice  of  Galvary  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Messiah's  mission ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  starting 
from  that  mission,  was  tiie  seal  of  it.  Tbe  three  wit- 
nesses to  Ghrist  have  theur  counterparts  in  the  Ghristian 
soul:  "baptism,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  fiesh,  out  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
Qod ;"  "  the  blood  of  Ghrist  purging  our  consdence 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God ;"  and  "  the 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wiUi  fire." 

w  It  we  receive  the  witness  of  men.— Any 
huma|i  testimony,  provided  it  is  logically  binding  on 
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this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  he  hath 
testified  of  his  Son.  (i<»  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  Gk>d  hath  the 
witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth 
not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar;  because 
he  believeth  not  the  record  thai  Grod 
gave  of  his  Son.    <^^>  And  this  is  the 


record,  that  God  hath  given  to  ns 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  ciiEp.  v.  ii,  12. 
is  in  his  Son.  <^>  He  that  Theoontentsof 
hath  the  Son  hath  life;  '"*^- 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  Gk)d 
hath  not  life.  (^>  These  things  have  I 
written  xmto  you  that  believe  on  the 


OUT  understandings,  to  establish  common  facts  or  to 
proye  opinions.  (Oomp.  Dent.  xvii.  6 ;  ziz.  15 ;  Matt 
xviiL  16;  2  Oor.  ziiL  1;  Heb.  x.  28,  29.) 

The  witness  of  Gk>d  is  greater.— Anj  message 
that  clearly  oomes  from  God  is  to  be  accepted  bj  ns 
with  a  readiness  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
mere  human  testimony.  St.  John  considers  the  three- 
fold witness  from  Gkid  to  conyey  a  certainty  which  no 
human  eyidence  could  chum. 

For  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  he 
hath  testified  of  his  Son.— Such  witness  from 
God  there  is :  for  this  three-fold  testimony  is  what  He 
has  said  to  us  about  His  Son.  If  any  should  doubt 
whether  the  carpenter,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  in 
reality  Gfod,  St.  John  would  refer  them  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  predictions  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets  all 
fulfilled,  to  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  which  flpoke  for 
ihemaelyes,  and  to  manifest  inauguration  of  the  reign 
of  the  Spirit.  Under  these  three  heads  would  come 
allpossible  evidence  for  Christian  truth. 

m  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself  .—To  the  real  belieyer 
the  three-fold  testimony  of  Gbd  no  longer  remains 
merely  an  outward  object  of  thought  to  be  contemplated 
and  msped :  it  has  become  put  of  his  own  nature. 
The  Uiree  separate  messages  haye  each  produced  their 
proper  result  in  him,  and  he  can  no  more  doubt  them 
than  he  can  doubt  himself.  The  water  has  assured  him 
that  he  is  no  longer  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,  and 
has  taught  him  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  (John  iiL  5;  Tit.  iii  5).  The  blood 
h^  shown  him  that  he  cannot  face  God  unless  his  sins 
are  forgiven ;  and  it  has  enabled  him  to  feel  that  they 
are  for^yen,  that  he  is  beinff  daily  cleansed,  and  that 
he  has  m  himself  the  begiunmgs  of  eternal  life  (chaps, 
i.  7 ;  ii.  2 ;  John  yi.  53).  And  the  Spirit,  which  has 
bad  part  in  both  these,  is  daily  making  him  grow  in 
grace  (Gal.  v.  22 ;  Eph.  y.  9). 

He  that  believeth  not  Gkxl  hath  made  him 
a  liar.— The  neg^tiye  contrast^  as  usual,  to  streng^then 
the  affirmatiye.  St.  John  regards  the  eyidence  as  so 
certain,  that  he  to  whom  it  is  Drought  and  who  rejects 
it  seems  as  if  he  was  boldly  asserting  that  what  Gkxl  had 
said  was  false.  The  sceptical  r^ply  that  the  message 
did  not  really  come  from  God  at  lul  it  is  not  St.  John's 
purpose  to  consider ;  his  object  is  to  warn  his  friends  of 
the  real  light  in  which  they  ought  to  regard  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  truth.  There  should  be  no  complacent 
condoning;  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  the  Christians 
themselyes,  such  unbelieyers  were  throwing  the  truth 
back  in  God's  face. 

(8  c.)  TTAflrf  Faiifc  conteiiM  (verses  11, 12). 

(11)  This  is  the  record.— This  is  the  substance  of 
the  witness  of  God.  The  Christian  creed  is  here  re- 
duced to  a  yery  small  oompus :  the  ^ft  of  eternal  life 
and  the  dependance  of  that  life  upon  His  Son.  Eternal 
life  does  not  here  mean  the  mere  continuance  of  life 
after  death,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  it  is  the  expres- 
^on^  used  throughout  St.  John's  writing^  for  that 
life  in  God,  thought  of  without  reference  to  time,  which 


can  have  no  end,  which  implies  heaven  and  eyery  possible 
yariety  of  blessedness,  and  which  consists  in  believing 
in  God  the  Father  and  in  His  Son.  Its  opposite  is 
not  annihilation,  but  the  second  death:  enstenoe  in 
exclusion  from  Gk)d.  (Comp.  chap.  iL  25 ;  John  xriL 
3;  2  Tim.  i.  10.) 

(U)  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.-The 
emphatic  word  here  is  "hatL**  As  this  sentence  is 
adoressed  to  the  faithful,  there  is  no  need  to  say  "  the 
Son  of  God."  "  Having  the  Son  "  is  His  dweUing  in 
tiie  heart  by  faith  :  a  conscious  difference  to  human  life 
which  transforms  its  whole  diaracter.  "  Haying  life  " 
is  the  birth  of  the  new  man  within  which  can  nerer 
die. 

He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life. — ^As  this  is  contemplating  unbelievers,  the  words 
"of  God"  are  added,  to  show  them  what  they  bare 
lost. 

[4.  The  Condusion  (chap.  v.  IS— 21). 

(1)  Fbbsh  Statement  of  the  Pitbpobx  of 

Wbitino,    equiyalent    to  that    at  the 

beginning  of   the  Epistle,  but  differing 
from  it  (yerse  13)- 

(2)  What  cak   be   done   fob  those  who 

DO   NOT    COME    UP    TO    THE   StANDABD 
ASSUMED     THBOUGHOUT    THE    EpISTLK 

(verses  14r— 17). 

(3)  Some  Pbagtical  Points  begapitulated 

(verses  18—20). 
(a)  GML*8  soiw  do  not  tin  (yerse  18)  ; 
(6)  Fereofud  aemtrance  Hiaiwe  are  Qod^s  wnt 

(yerse  19) ; 
(c)  Pereonal  OMurofiMe  thai  Christ  is  come,  of 

the  gift  of  the  epirUual  eenae,  and  0/ 

abiding  in  the  God  of  TnUh  ihrough 

His  Son  (verse  20). 

(4)  Last  Wabnino  (verse  21).] 

St.  John,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  dose  of  his  Gospel 
where  he  states  the  same  purpose  (John  xz.  31).  end 
reminded  by  yerse  11  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
haying  eternal  life,  and  of  the  necessity  of  finding  this 
in  the  Son,  sums  up  the  object  of  his  Letter  in  these 
two  ideas.  He  tells  his  friends  again  that  he  writes  to 
them  because  they  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  explains  his  wish  to  be  that,  by  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  put  before  them,  they  may  feel  certain 
that  the  etemiu  life  which  ought  to  be  theirs  is  thein 
already,  and  that  their  belief  may  not  cease,  but  may  be 
really  vital.  Thinking  then  ox  those  who  would  be 
deceiving  themselyes  if  they  pretended  to  any  such 
hopeful  assurance,  he  reminds  the  faithful  of  the  power 
of  prayer.  Beginning  with  the  general  statement  that 
confidence  in  Gkid  means  that  He  hears  us,  he  gfoes  on 
to  show  that  hearing  must  imply  that  our  petitions  aie 
granted ;  and  next,  that  it  would  be  a  petition  quite  in 
accorduice  with  God's  will,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
heard,  if  a  believer  were  to  pray  for  a  sinning  brother. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  thiut  there  ie 
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name  of  the  Son  of  God;  that  ye  may 
^^  ^  jg_  know  that  ye  have  eternal 
21.  ^The  con-  life,  and  that  ye  may  be- 
clnsioii  and  re-  lieve  on  the  name  of  the 

capitulation.  ^^  ^^  q^  ^4)  ^nd  this 
is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,^ 
that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
his  will,  he  heareth  ns :  <^>  and  if  we 
know  that  he  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that 
we  desired  of  him.    ^^^  If  any  man  see  his 


brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give 
him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto 
death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I 
do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it. 
(^)  All  unrighteousness  is  sin:  and  there 
is  a  sin  not  unto  death.  <*®^  We  know 
that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth 
not;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God 
keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one 
toucheth  him  not.     W  And  we  know 


sach  a  state  of  wilful,  hard-hearted  rebellion  that  it 
is  past  praying  for.  Meantime  they  mnst  remember 
again  that  as  far  as  they  were  bom  of  Gk>d  they  oonld 
not  wilfully  sin ;  that  if  they  were  what  St.  John  Uionght 
them  they  had  ample  proofs  that  they  were  of  €k>d, 
and  mnst  not  forset  that  the  whole  world  was  oor- 
mpted ;  and  that  there  conld  not  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  was  come,  and  had  eiven  them  the  spiritual 
sense  necessary  to  discerning  the  true  God.  In  that 
true  God  they  were,  throng^  His  Son.  The  God  of 
whom  the  Son  had  spoken  was  that  true  Gt)d,  and  to 
know  Blm  as  such  in  His  Son  was  eternal  life,  ^e 
last  request  was,  that  they  should  strictly  gfuard  them- 
selyes  against  any  appearance  or  tendency  whatsoever 
which  might  claim  their  sympathy  or  allegiance  apart 
from  God. 

(1)  Fbesh  Statembitt  of  Pu&fose  (verse  13). 

W  Oomp.  John  xx.  31.  The  expression  here  is  more 
posHiYe  than  in  the  Gospel:  there,  "that  ye  might 
believe,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life ; "  here, 
"  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have.^'  He  wishes  to  pro- 
duce in  them  a  good  hope.  The  specific  object  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  was  the  communication  of 
joy  through  fellowship  with  ^e  Apostles;  the  know- 
ledge of  possessing  eternal  life  and  the  continnance 
of  their  faith  would  be  precisely  that  joy. 

(2)  What  can  be  done  foe  thosv  who  do  not 
COME  UP  to  the  Standabd  assumed  (verses  14 
-17). 

(U)  And  this  is  the  confldenoe.— The  assurance 
intended  in  verse  13  implies  confidence,  and  confidence 
means  the  conviction  that  God  is  not  deaf  to  our  prayers. 
But  these  must  not  be  contrary  to  His  wiU.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  reminds  us  that  the  Person  referred  to 
here  is  the  Father. 

(15)  That  we  have  the  petitions.— The  goodness 
of  God  as  Light  and  Love  is  so  fully  established  that  if 
our  petitions  are  according  to  His  wiQ  it  follows  neces- 
sarilv  that  He  grants  them. 

0»)  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin 
which  is  not  unto  death,— Here  are  meant  such 
stumblings  as  do  not  imply  anv  distinct,  wilful,  delibe- 
rate severance  from  the  faith  of  Christ.  To  divide  sins, 
on  the  authority  of  this  passage,  into  venial  and  mortal 
is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
and  to  seduce  the  conscience.  St.  John  only  means  that 
though  prayer  can  do  much  for  an  erring  brother,  there 
is  a  wilfulness  against  which  it  would  be  powerless: 
for  even  prayer  is  not  stronger  than  freewill.  (Gomp. 
chap.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  31,  32 ;  John  xvii.  9 ;  Heb.  vu. 
25.) 

And  he  shall  give.— The  interceding  Christian  is 
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regarded  as  gaining  life  for  the  erring  brother  and 
hjuiding  it  on  to  him. 

There  is  a  sin  unto  death.— The  limit  of  inter- 
cession is  now  given :  such  conscious  and  determined 
sin  as  shows  a  loss  of  all  hold  on  Christ.  Such  a  state 
would  be  a  sign  of  spiritual  death.  Hardened  obstinacy 
would  be  invincible ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  according 
to  the  will  of  God  that  prayers,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  in  vain,  should  be  offered  to  l^m,  St.  John  thinks 
that  intercession  ought  to  stop  here.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  careful  not  categorically  to  forbid  it ;  he  only  says 
that  in  such  cases  he  does  not  recommend  intercessory 
prayer.  (Comp.  Matt,  xii  31,  32 ;  Mark  iii.  29 ;  Heb. 
vL  4,  6 ;  X.  26,  27.)  "  His  brother  "  is  here,  of  course, 
a  nominal  Christian. 

(17)  All  unrighteousness  is  sin.— Here  St.  John 
reminds  them  that  all  Christians  might,  at  one  time 
or  another,  stand  in  need  of  intercessory  prayer,  even 
tiiose  who,  on  the  whole,  might  be  considered  as  "  sin- 
ning not"  (because  their  permanent  will  was  against 
sin,  and  for  holiness),  because  every  dedension  from  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Qod  is  error  or  sin.  Nothing 
that  was  not  hopelessly  deliberate  need  be  considered  a 
sig^  of  absolute  spiritual  death.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  4.) 

(3)  Some  Pbaotigal  Points  beoapitulated 
(verses  1&— 21). 

(a)  Ood^a  sons  do  not  sin  (verse  18). 

St.  Jonn  refers  back  to  **  that  ye  may  know  "  in  verse 
13,  and  sums  up  three  points  from  former  portions  of 
the  Epistie,  describing  the  true  consciousness  of  the 
Christ£ui.    Each  begins  with  "*  We  know." 

(18)  Sinneth  not.— There  is  no  reason  to  sup^y 
"unto  death."  (Comp.  the  Note  on  chap.  iii.  9.)  St. 
John  means  strongly  to  insist,  in  this  the  solemn  close 
of  his  Letter,  that  we  true  ideal  C^lhristian  frame  is  the 
absence  of  wilful  sin.  Stumbles  there  ma^  be,  even 
such  as  need  the  prayers  of  friends,  but  intentional 
lawlessness  there  cannot  be. 

But  he  that  is  begotten  of  Gk>d  keepeth  him- 
self.— ^Bather,  he  that  is  begotten  of  Ood  heepeik  him: 
that  is,  tibe  Son  of  God  preserves  him.  (Comp.  John 
vi.  39;  X.28;  xvii.  12, 15.) 

And  that  wioked  one  toucheth  him  not.— The 
last  mention  of  the  devil  was  in  chap.  iii.  10.  The 
devil  and  his  angels  attack,  but  cannot  influence  so 
long  as  the  Christian  abides  in  Christ.  (Comp.  1  Pet. 
V.  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  11 ;  Rev.  iii.  10.) 

(3  h.)  Personal  (usurance  that  we  are  Chd's  sons 
(verse  19). 

Next  after  the  cardinal  point  that  righteousness  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  new  birth  comes  the  necessity 
that  the  Christian  should  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
has  been,  or  is  being,  bom  again,  and  is  really  different 
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Last  Words. 


that  we  are  of  Gk)d,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.  W  And  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
given  ns  an  understanding,  that  we 
maj  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we 


are  in  him  that  is  true,  evm  in  his 

Son  Jesus  Christ.      This  is  the  true 

God,   and     eternal     life.  <»>   Little 

children,  keep   yourselves  from  idols. 
Amen. 


from  the  world.  The  proofs  would  be  seen  in  chaps, 
i.  6;  ii.  3,  5,  29;  iii.  9,  iS,  19,  24;  iv.  7, 13, 16;  v.  1, 10. 

(19)  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wiokedness.— 
Bather,  ike  wicked  one.  There  is  a  constant  diuieer 
lest  Christians  should  forget  this.    (Comp.  GaL  L  40 

'3  c.)  Pereovud  euswrance  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the 
I  of  ike  spiritual  sense,  and  of  abiding/  in  the  Qod  of 
Uh  through  His  Son  (verse  20). 

The  series  ends  with  a  climax:  the  Son  is  indeed 
come ;  He  gave  ns  the  f acoltj  of  seeing  the  true  G^ ; 
and  in  that  Almight j  Being  we  actuulj  are,  through 
the  Son.  The  ^atest  fkct  of  all  to  St.  John's  mind 
is  that  his  Fnend  and  Master  of  sixty  years  affo 
was  the  very  Word  nuCde  flesh.  (Comp.  chaps,  i.  1,  2 ; 
u.  13,  22,  25;  iu.  5,  8,  16,  23;  iv.  2,  9,  10;  v.  1,  5, 
9, 11.) 

(^)  And  hath  given  ns  an  understanding.— 
Comp.  Acts  xxvi.  18;  1  Cor.  ii.  12—15;  Eph.  i.  18. 
lliis  spiritoal  facoltv  of  discernment  was  one  of  the 
gifts  of  that  Spirit  which  Christ  was  to  send.  (Comp. 
chsp.  ii.  20,  27;  John  xiv.  26;  xvi.  13.) 

Mim  that  is  true.— The  personaliij  of  Qod.  Amid 
aU  the  deceptions  and  finctoations  of  the  world,  St. 
John  felt,  with  the  most  absolute  and  penetrating  and 
thankful  conviction,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
rooted  and  grounded  in  perfect,  unshakable,  unassail- 
able truth.  This  could  not  be  unless  they  were  resting 
on  the  living  Son  and  holding  fast  to  Him. 

This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.— A 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  crown  to  the  whole  Epistle. 
''This  God,  as  seen  in  His  Son,  is  the  true  God."  If 
the  Word  had  not  been  God,  God  could  not  have  been 
seen  in  Him.  -  And  God,  seen  in  His  Son,  is  eternal 
life.*'   This  is  only  another  way  of  putting  John  xvii.  3. 


(Comp.  verses  11, 12,  and  13.)  To  make  "  this  is  the 
true  God"  refer  onlv  to  the  Son  is  equally  admissible 
by  grammar,  but  haroly  suits  the  argument  so  well 

(4)  Last  Wabniho  (verse  21). 

m  Little  ohildren,  keep  yonrselves  firom 
idols.— This  parting  woid  is  suggested  bv  the  thought 
of  "  the  true  God.'^  Every  scneme  of  thought,  every 
object  of  afiPection,  which  is  not  of  Him,  is  a  rival  d 
His  empire,  a  false  god,  a  delusive  appearance  only, 
without  solidity  or  truth.  We  cannot  conclude  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Ebraid :  '*  This  idea  is  a  general 
and  very  comprehensive  one:  it  embraces  all  things 
and  everything  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  God 
revealed  m  Christ  and  to  His  worship  in  spirit  snd 
in  truth.  Pre-eminently,  therefore,  it  embraces  the 
delusive  and  vain  idols  of  the  Corinthian  Gnosticism, 
whether  ancient  or  modem;  but  it  includes  also  the 
idols  and  false  mediators  of  superstition,  to  whom  the 
confidence  is  transferred  which  is  due  only  to  God  in 
Christ — ^be  their  name  Madonna,  or  saints,  or  Pope,  or 
priesthood,  or  good  works,  or  pictures,  or  office,  or  church, 
or  sacraments.  The  One  Being  in  whom  we  have  '  the 
life  eternal'  is  Christ,  ....  And  this  Christ  we 
possess  through  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  whose  marks  and 
tokens  are  not  priestly  vestments,  but  faith  and  love. 
In  this  meaning,  the  Apostle's  cry  sounds  forth  through 
all  the  ages,  in  the  ears  of  aU  Christians,  'Littls 
Children,  KBEP  toubselves  from  iBOiiS!'  The 
holiest  things  mav  become  a  snare  if  their  letter  is 
regaa*ded  and  not  their  spirit.  Every  Christian  Church 
has  a  tendency  to  worship  its  own  brazen  serpents. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  a  Hegekiah  to  call  them 
NehushUnl" 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE    SECOND   AND   THIRD   EPISTLES   OP 


JOHN. 


I.   Who  WBOTB  THBM. 

II.  Datb. 
III.  Chabacteb  and  Scope. 

I.  Who  wrote  them  P— It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
why  any  should  soppose  these  two  Epistles  to  be  by 
difcerent  hands.     Was  this  author  the  Apostle  P 

(1)  External  Evidence, — ^This  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  for  the  First.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  two  Epistles  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  far 
less  genend  interest;  and,  therefore,  there  was  less 
obyious  propriety  in  placing  them  in  a  collection  of 
important  Apostolical  literature,  and  little  reason  why 
they  should  oe  quoted  at  all.  The  main  argument  for 
them  is,  indeed,  their  unaffected,  inartificialldnship  to 
the  First.  The  oldest  authority  for  the  Second  is  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  composed  l>efore  A.D.  170.  Ori^en 
speaks  of  St.  John's  lipistles  in  the  plural,  and  liis 
disciple,  Dionysius,  dtes  the  Third  by  name.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  speaks  of  two  E^tles  of  John, 
apparently  distinct  nom  the  First.  The  Muratorian 
writer  explains  the  principle  of  his  arrangement  of  the 
Canon  distinctly:  saying  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
to  PhOemon  and  IHmothy,  although  aadressed  only  to 
individuals,  were  placed  in  the  cSoion  on  account  of 
their  character.  And  even  if  the  two  Epistles  of  John 
mentioned  were  the  First  and  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  precedence  of  those  to 
l^mothy  (and  Titus),  probably  oecause  it  is  addressed 
also  to  Apphia  and  Archippus  and  the  church  in 
Philemon's  nouse,  makes  it  very  easy  to  understand 
that  the  Second  Epistle  of  John  (early  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  church  under  the  symbolic  form  of  a 
la^)  would  be  received  into  a  canon,  while  the  Third, 
addressed  to  an  unknown  individual,  and  dealing  with 
special  circumstances,  might  not  be  considered  suffi- 
aentlv  general  for  such  a  position.  In  earlv  days  there 
must  have  been  many  fus^tive  writings  of  tne  Apostles ; 
and  the  discretion  of  tne  churdhes  in  selecting  from 
them  for  an  authorised  collection  would  be  guided  pro- 
bably more  by  usage  than  by  deliberate  valuanon. 
Clement  of  Alexan&a  (a.d.  190—220),  says,  "The 
Second  Epistle  of  John,  written  to  the  Virgins,  is  of 
the  simplest  character;  it  is  written  to  a  certain  Baby- 
lonian, called  Electa,  but  that  means  the  election  of  tne 
holy  Church  "  (Opera,  p.  1011,  ed.  Potter).  Origen, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  quoted  from  him  above,  is 
alleged  by  Eusebius  {Ecel.  Hist,  vi.  25)  to  have  said, 
"Not  aU  consider  these  Epistles  to  be  ^nuine,"  without 
endorsing  the  doubt  himself.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
pupil  ana  successor  oi  Origen,  makes  use  of  iiie  Second 
and  Third  Epistle  to  illustrate  Si  John's  diction;  he 
says  that  they  were  generally  received  as  St.  John's  by 


IV.  Whxrs  wbrb  thbt  whittbk. 

V.   LiTB&ATU&B. 


tradition.  Irenams,  disciple  of  Polycarp  and  of  Papias, 
(he  died  a.d.  202}  quotes  2  John,  verse  7,  by  a  mistake  of 
memory,  as  belonging  to  tiiie  Fbrst  Epistle ;  the  words 
of  2  John,  verse  11,  he  cites  as  bv  John  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  Knew  both  Epistles, 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  two  small  frac^ents  of 
such  a  private  character  were  not  translated  in  early 
days,  and  therefore  did  not  appear  in  the  Peschito 
version ;  for  that  contains  only  three  general  ^istles 
(James,  1  Peter,  1  John).  Cyprian  shows  that  the  becond 
Epistle  was  received  as  Apostolical  and  Canonical  in 
the  North  African  Church,  by  the  £eu^  that  he  mentions 
a  quotation  of  the  tenth  verse  by  Aurelius,  Bishop  of 
Chullabis.  Eusebius  by  speaking  of  St.  John's  Epistles 
in  the  plural  number  {Demonstratio  Evanaelica,  iii.  5) 
shows  that  he  himself  recognised  some  other  Epistles 
as  well  as  the  First ;  but,  as  from  their  shortness  and 
small  range  there  had  been  veiy  slight  occasion  to  quote 
them,  he  put  them  amone  the  highest  class  of  those 
writings  which  were  not  ^aced  by  absolutely  universal 
consent  in  the  authoritative  Canon,  and  were  therefore 
called  Antilegomena.  Jerome  gives  the  *'  opinion 
of  several  writers,"  not  as  his  own,  that  they  were 
by  the  traditional  John  the  Presbyter ;  a  view  rejected 
by  Oecumenius  and  Bede.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they 
were  received  without  question  as  the  Apostle's; 
then  Erasmus  took  up  the  opinion  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  and  was  followed  by  Grotius.  Most  modem 
commentators  recognise  them  as  Apostolic.  The 
Tubingen  writers  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  consider 
them  as  later,  referring  them  to  Montamistic,  or  at  any 
rate,  sub-apostolic  times. 

(2)  Internal  Evidence.-^The  term  "elder":  The 
fact  that  St.  John  does  not  g^ve  his  name  is  in  favour 
of  authenticity.  As  in  the  Gospel  and  the  First 
Epistle,  he  prefers  to  retain  a  dignified  incognito, 
intelligible  to  all  whom  it  concern^  Even  if  the 
messengers  did  not  know  whose  letters  they  were 
carrving,  even  if  the  correspondents  did  not  know 
the  nandwriling,  they  would  oe  perfectly  aware  from 
the  strle  and  matter,  and  the  promise  of  a  visit.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  by  "  elder  "  ne  meant  "  aged,"  or  an 
official  position,  lii  classical  Greek  these  words  would 
have  a  oifferent  form,  but  St.  John's  Greek  is  that  of  a 
man  who  had  become  accustomed  to  a  provincial  form 
of  the  lanf^ge  late  in  life,  and  quite  admits  of  sH^ht 
irregularities.  If  he  means  an  office,  there  is  noth]n|g 
to  wow  that  all  the  Apostles  always  used  the  apostolic 
title.     St  Peter  called  himself  "fellow-presbyter" 
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11  Pet.  T.  1),  and  EnsebhiB  called  the  Apostles  Pres- 
ijters  {Eeel  Hist,  iii  39).  The  Apostles  and  «  Orer- 
seers  "  were,  in  fact,  only  a  specially  responsible  and 
important  branch  of  the  Presbyterate.  As  the  last 
remaining  Apostle,  St.  John  mignt  prefer  not  to  insist 
on  a  desi j^tion  now  nni<^ue ;  or,  as  the  name  **  elder  " 
was  originally  adopted  with  reference  to  mature  age, 
he  may  have  nsed  it  as  a  hint  of  his  own  adyan^d 
years ;  or  the  dangers  of  the  times  may  have  made  it 
advisable  for  him,  for  his  messenger,  and  for  his  corre- 
spondents, to  drop  the  higher  title. 

The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of  another  John 
at  Ephesus,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Apostle,  called 
"  the  elder,"  and  "  the  disciple  of  the  Lora,"  is  I^ias, 
quoted  by  Eusebius.  Is  it  not  possible,  that,  as  Euse- 
bius  says  that  he  was  "  very  small  in  mind,*'  there  may 
be  some  confusion  in  some  of  these  details  P  May  not 
even  the  confusion  itself  have  arisen  from  these  anony- 
mous Epistles  being  misunderstood  by  the  unin- 
telligent P  But,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  such 
a  second  John,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that 
he  resembled  the  Apostle  not  only  in  name  and  history, 
but  also  in  style,  character,  and  thought  And  where 
it  was  extremely  reasonable  that  the  Apostle  should 
leave  out  his  name,  it  becomes  most  improbable  that 
this  alternative  John  should  have  left  it  out. 

The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  full  of  peculiar 
forms,  common  also  to  the  First.  Notice  z  John 
verse  1,  ''knowing  the  truth";  verse  2,  "abide  in"; 
verse  3,  " in  truth  and  love  " ;  verse  4,  "walking  in  " ; 
verse  5,  "the  commandment  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning  "  (1  John  ii.  7) ;  verse  6,  "  this  is  love,  that"; 
"  as  ye  heard  from  the  beginning  "  (1  John  iiL  11,  23) ; 
verse  7,  "  deceivers  are  gone  forth "  (1  John  ii.  18) ; 
"confessing  not  Jesus  Christ  coming  in  the  flesh" 
(1  John  iv.  1,  2);  ''the  antichxist";  verse  9,  "abideth 
not  in  the  doctrine,  hath  not  God"  (1  John  iL  23); 
"hath  the  Son  and  the  Father";  verse  12,  "that  our 
joy  may  be  full "  (1  John  I  4) ;  3  John,  verse  1,  "  in 
truth  " ;  verses  3,  4,  "  walkest  in  truth  " ;  verse  11,  "  is 
of  Ood,  hath  not  seen  God"  (1  John  iii.  6, 10;  iv.  8). 
There  are  five  or  six  expressions  in  the  two  Epistles 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  St.  John's  writings, 
but  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  con- 
fine any  writer  exclusively  to  the  language  used  in  a 
former  production.    Additional  reason  for  variety  here 


would  be  found  in  the  sixuple  colloq[Dial  character  of 
the  writings. 

Accordingly,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  hold  that 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  by  the  author  of 
the  First,  and  the  First  by  the  Author  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  valid  reason  to  the  contrsiy. 

n.  Date. — ^In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  it  seems  probable  that  the  circumstances  and 
time  were  not  very  dissimilar  in  all  three  Epistles. 

in.  Charaoter  and  Scope. — ^In  the  Second,  the 
Apostle,  who  is  probably  staying  at  the  same  place  as 
some  of  his  correspondent's  children,  writes  to  a 
mother  and  her  other  children  to  express  his  sympathy 
and  delight  at  the  faith  of  the  fnnily,  and  to  warn 
them  against  admitting  false  teachers  to  their  circle. 
It  contains  noticeable  definitions  of  love,  antichrist, 
and  of  true  and  false  believers.  It  also  has  a  general 
lesson  on  the  treatment  of  wilful  depravers  of  divine 
truth. 

In  the  Third,  he  recounts  how  some  missionaries 
had  been  badly  received  by  IHotrephes,  who  had  ambi- 
tioualy  obtained  for  himself  the  chief  influence  in  a 
certain  church,  but  notwithstanding  Ghtius  had  been 
courageous  and  kind  enough  to  entertain  them  hospit- 
ably. Gains  is  exhorted  to  help  them  still  further. 
The  Letter  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  high  importance  of 
hospitidity  at  the  time  as  a  Christian  virtue;  and 
bri^s  out  the  fact  that  St.  John's  authority  was  no  less 
disputed  in  certain  cases  than  St.  Paul's.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  church  of  Diotrephes  had  not  been 
founded  by  St.  John ;  that  St.  Jomi  had  special  claim 
to  be  obeyed;  and  that  ecclesiastical  influence  seems  to 
have  by  this  time  become  vested  in  a  single  head. 

IV.  Where  were  they  written  ? — ^Probablv  at 
Ephesus,  before  a  tour  of  inspection.  Had  they  been 
written  in  Fatmos,  some  notice  of  the  captivity  might 
be  expected. 

Y.  Literature. — To  the  authorities  mentioned  in 
the  First  Epistle,  add  the  Articles  in  Smith's  Dieiumary 
of  the  Bibtey  and  a  paper  by  Professor  Salmon  on  the 
Third  Epistle  in  the  Christian  Observer,  April,  1877. 
I  shoula  mention  again  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Karl 
Braune. 
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JOH]^. 


(1)  THE  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and 
Verses  1,  2.  ^®^  children,  whom  1  love 
The  peraoiiad-  in  the  truth;  and  not  I 
'^'^^^^  only,  but  also  aU  they  that 

have  known  the  truth;  <2)  for  the  truth's 


After  A.D.  9a 


sake,  which  dwelleth  in  us,  and  shall 
be  with  us  for  ever.     t*>  Grace  be  with 
you,    mercy,    and    peace,  verseS.  Greet- 
from  God  the  Father,  and  m?- 
from  tibe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 


[1.  Address,  (verses  1—3). 

(a)  Chabactbb  of  thb  Fsbson  ADDBBSSBD  : 

her  adherence  to  the  tmth  (verses  1,  2). 
(6)  Salutation  (verse  3). 
2.  Exhortation  (verses  4—11). 

(a)  Statbmbnt  about  cbbtain  of  hbb  chil- 

DBBN  (yerse  4). 
(6)  Main    Mbssaoe:    Appeal  to    mutoal   love 
(verse  5). 

(c)  Dbfinition  of  Lovb  (verse  6); 

(d)  Fdutt  of  Gospbi.  Teaching  (verse  6). 

(e)  Thb  Dbcbivbbs  and  Antichbists  (verse  7). 
(/)  Danobb  (verse  8). 

(a)  False  Pboobess  a  Test  (verse  9). 

(h)  Those  who  have    not  the   Cabdinal 
Doctbinb  of  Ghbistianitt  not  to  be 
Entebtainbd  by  Hbb  (verses  10, 11). 
8.  Conclusion  (verses  12, 13). 

(a)  PuBPOSE  OF  Coming  Shortly  (verse  12). 

(b)  Mbssaoe   fbom  Hbb  Sibteb's  Childben 

(verse  13).] 

(1)  A  man  so  weU-known  to  his  correspondent  that 
he  only  calls  himself  "the  old  man,"  or,  "the  elder," 
writes  to  a  mother,  whose  name  is  possibly  Kyria,  and 
to  her  children.  Her  sister's  children  are  in  the  same 
place  as  the  writer.  The  two  mothers  are  both  hononred 
with  the  religions  title  "  elect/'  The  writer  (we  assume 
from  the  introduction  that  he  is  the  Apostle  John)  loves 
the  family  with  true  Christian  love.  All  who  are  in 
the  way  of  truth  have  the  same  feelings  for  them,  for 
the  truth  is  a  bond  of  union  between  all  such.  He 
wishes  them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their  aifections 
(verses  1—3). 

(1  a.)  (1)  The  elder.— The  word  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  age  in  1  Tim.  v.  2;  1  Pet.  v.  6;  with  roferonce 
to  office.  Acts  zi.  30;  xiv.  23 ;  zv.  4,  6,  23 ;  xvi.  4 ;  zz. 
17;  1  Tim.  V.  1,17, 19;  Tit.i.6;  Jas,v.l4;  1  Pet. 
V.  1. 

Unto  the  eleot  lady.— St.  Paul  uses'*  elect  "in 
ezactly  the  same  way  (Bom.  zvi.  13).  (Comp.  also 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  The  use  of  the  epithet  for  the  sister  in 
verse  13  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  word  should 
be  the  correspondent's  name.  The  Greek  word,  how- 
ever, for  "  lady,"  (Kuria,  or  Kyria)  was  a  proper  name ; 
so  that  those  who  think  that  St.  John  aadresses  "  the 
elect  Kyria  "  aro  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  absence  of 
the  artide  would  not  be  more  surprising  in  that  case 


than  it  would  be  if  we  translate  "  lady,"  for  "  elect  *' 
would  evidently  be  in  such  familiar  use  that  the  artide 
would  be  eadly  omitted. 

If  the  name  of  the  matron  is  not  eiven,  it  is  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  dangers  of  the  times,  or 
family  persecution,  may  have  made  it  advisable  that 
both  lier  name  and  that  of  the  writer  should  be  with- 
held.   The  messenger  would  supply  both  deficiendes. 

The  term  "  lady  "  would  not  imply  anything  about 
her  sodflJ  station.  Epictetns  says  that  all  women  above 
fourteen  wero  addressed  bymen  in  this  term. 

And  her  ohildren.— Those  of  them  who  wero  with 
their  mother.  St.  John  seems  to  have  seen  some  of  the 
family  later. 

Whom  I  love  in  the  truth.— Bather,  in  irwth; 
i.e,,  with  true  Christian  love,  with  all  the  sincerity,, 
purity,  and  respect,  which  the  true  love  which  springs 
from  God  requires.    (See  Notes  on  1  John  iii.  18, 19.) 

And  not  I  only  .  .  .—St.  John  disclaims  any 
special  peculiarity  in  his  affection  for  the  family.  AU 
Christians  who  had  been  brought  or  should  be  brought 
into  rolation  with  them  would  have  the  same  feeling; 
because  the  character  of  all  of  them  was  based  on  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  moulded  on  it. 

(2)  For  the  truth's  sake,  which  dwelleth  in 
UBy  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.— The  personal 
form  of  this  sentence  irresbtibly  rominds  us  of  John 
zv.  6,  « I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  If  Christ 
is  once  in  our  hearts.  He  will  not  leave  us  unless  we 
deliberately  leave  Him.  The  ezpression  is  theroforo 
equivalent  to  saying,  **  We  will  not  let  Him  go." 

(1  h.)  (3)  Qraoe  be  with  you,  meroy,  and  peace. 
— (Comp.llim.i.2;  2Tim.i.21.)  "Grace  "is  the  favour 
of  Grod  conveying  fully  every  spiritual  blessing  (Bom. 
iii.  4 ;  Eph.  ii.  4 — 10) ;  *' mercy  "  is  the  pitifulness  which 
sym^thises  with  man,  is  longing  to  forgive  his  sins, 
and  IS  moro  ready  to  hear  than  he  to  pray  (Luke  z.  30 
—37;  Ps.  ciii.  3—18):  "peace"  is  the  result  of  the 
reception  of  these  two  gifts  in  the  heart,  the  untroubled 
calm  of  a  consdence  void  of  offence  before  God  and 
men  (John  ziv.  27;  Bom.  v.  1;  FhiL  iv.  4;  CoL  iii. 
15). 

From  Gk>d  the  Father,  and  firom  the  Lord 
JesuB  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father. —  The 
perfect  independence,  parallel  equality,  and  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  two  Persons  is  noticeable. 

In  truth  and  love.— To  be  joined  with  "grace 
mercy  and  peace."  Truth  was  to  absorb  and  regu- 
late all  their  inteUectud  faculties;  love,  all  their 
emotionaL 
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the  Father,  in  tmth  and  love.  <^)  I  re- 
Yezses  4—11.  joiced  greatlj  that  I  found 
BzhortatioxL  of  thy  children  walking  in 
tmth,  as  we  have  received  a  command- 
ment from  the  Father.  <*>  And  now  I  be- 
seech thee,  lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote 
a  new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  that 
which  we  had  from  the  beginning,  that 
we  love  one  another.  (^>  And  this  is  love, 
that  we  walk  after  his  commandments. 
This  is  the  commandment,  Iliat,  as  ye 
have    heard    from    the    banning,  ye 


I  Or., 

eoplei  read, 
wktek  ye  have 
gained,  out  that 
y«  rveawe,  Ac. 


should  walk  in  it.  ^  For  many  de- 
ceivers are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an 
antichrist.  ^^^  Look  to  yourselves,  that 
we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have 
wrought,^  but  that  we  receive  a  fall 
reward.  <^^  Whosoever  trah^resseth, 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  Gk>d.  He  that  abideth 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.    (^)  If  there 


(2)  8t.  John  had  lately  had  opBortonitj  of  obserrizip 
how  some  of  the  matron's  chiloren  proved  their  ad- 
herence to  the  tmth  by  their  daily  conduct.  Having 
congratulated  her  about  this,  he  states  the  chief  thuu^ 
which  he  desires  of  her :  the  pure  Christian  love  which 
implies  every  other  grace  and  virtue ;  in  other  words, 
walking  after  the  divine  commandments.  That  this 
love  should  be  pure,  that  these  commandments  should 
be  unimpaired,  it  was  necessary  to  remember  that 
nothing  new  could  be  added  to  the  original  message  of 
Christ.  This  warning  was  timely,  bec&use  many  errors 
had  already  appeared,  especialh^  that  greatest  error 
which  denied  the  Incarnation.  GAie  famify  must,  there- 
fore, be  on  its  guard,  lest  it  should  be  cheated  of  its 
reward.  The  test  was  very  simple :  any  advance  beyond 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
family  not  to  entertain  in  their  house  any  who  had 
committed  themselves  to  these  doctrines  of  develop- 
ment (verses  4—11). 

(2a,)  W  I  reijoioed  .  .  .-^Comp.  Rom.  L  8;  1  Cor. 
L  4;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph.  L  3;  PhiL  I  3;  Col.  i.  3. 

Of  thy  children.— Probably  those  met  at  home. 

Walking  in  truth.— Comp.  John  viii  12 ;  1  John 
L  6,  7 ;  ii.  6 ;  3  John,  verses  3,  4. 

As  we  have  reoeived  a  commandment.— That 
is,  walking  according  to  the  revelation  of  Gk>d's  will  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

(26.)  (5)  Love  is  the  Christian's  moral  disposition  of 
mind,  which  embraces  all  other  virtues  and  graces.  It 
implies  faith,  becanse  it  is  founded  on  Christian 
principle,  and  can  only  be  tested  by  a  right  belief.  It 
implies  purity,  because  it  is  modelled  on  the  love  of 
Grod,  ana  has  abjured  the  old  man.  It  implies  unsel- 
fishness, because  it  desires  the  Apod  of  the  other  for  his 
own  sake  and  Grod*s.  It  impnes  humility,  because  it 
distrusts  itself,  relies  on  Goo,  and  thinks  more  of  the 
other  than  of  itself.  (Comp.  John  ziii.  14;  xv.  12; 
1  Cor.  xiii.;  Eph.  v.  2;  1  Pet  iv.  8;  1  John  iii.  11,  23; 
iv.  7,  21.) 

Not  as  though.— See  the  Notes  on  1  John  ii.  7, 8, 
and  iii.  11. 

(2e.)  (0)  The  attitude  of  love  in  general,  whether 
towards  Gk>d  or  man,  is  best  defined  and  described  as 
*<  walking  after  God's  commandments."  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  love  would  be  a  vaffue  immeasurable 
feeling,  differing  chiefly  in  intensity ;  out  the  Christian 
difl|)06ition  which  is  described  as  love  is  that  practical 
and  enlightened  result  of  faith  which  naturally  acts  and 

Xsses  itself  by  foUowing  God's  will  in  all  thin^. 
p.  1  John  iv.  7, 16.) 
(2  a.)  Thia  is  the  commandment.- The  sum  of  all 
God's  commandments  for  us  is  this :  that  we  should  be 
doers  of  the  word  which  we  have  heard  since  first 
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Christ  began  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  not 
of  any  otiier.  All  development  from  what  He  said, 
or  from  what  we  have  repeated  from  Him  is  disobedience 
and  error.    (Comp.  1  John  ii.  24.) 

(2  6.)  The  appearcmee  of  deceivers  is  the  reason  for 
this  warning  against  false  progress  (verse  7). 

The  ground  of  his  love  for  the  matron  and  her 
family  was  that  they  held  to  the  truth.  He  is  pro- 
portionately anxious  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  it 
through  evd  influences. 

(7)  Deceivers. — "  Those  who  cause  others  to  wander." 
(Comp.  1  John  u.  26 ;  iv.  1—6;  1  Tun.  iv.  1.) 

Entered  into  the  world.— Comp.  1  John  ii.  19 ; 
iv.  1. 

Confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh.— Bather,  confess  not  Jesus  Christ  coming 
in  flesh.  The  Greek  implies  the  idea  only,  without 
reference  to  time.    (Comp.  1  John  iv.  2,  3.)    The  ex-» 

Jression  would  include  both  those  who  denied  that 
esus  was  the  Messiah,  and  those  who,  for  Gnostic 
theories,  held  Him  to  be  onlv  a  phantom,  dedaring  the 
Incarnation  to  be  an  impossibility. 

This  is  . .  .—Bather,  the  deceiver,  and  the  anHchrid 
^a.e.,  among  all  the  human  errors  by  which  the  influenf  e 
of  i^e  Evil  One  is  manifested,  this  is  the  most  destmc- 
tive.  Those  who  adopt  such  errors  are  the  most  fatal 
deceivers  and  opponents  of  Christ  and  truth. 
(2/.)  The  warning  (verse  8). 

(8)  Look  to  yourselves.- For  the  triple  "we"  in 
this  verse,  read  "  ye."  The  result  of  the  error  would  be 
loss  of  the  feUowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  tmth  and  love.    (Oomp.  GaL  iii.  1 — 4;  iv.  11.) 

Which  we  (or,  ye)  have  wrought.— Their  faith, 
hope,  love,  and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  ffraces. 

A  taU.  reward.— The  diminution  of  &e  reward 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  error. 
The  reward  would  be  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
aU  understanding,  the  blessed  stability,  firmness,  and 
joy  which  truth  and  love  communicate.  (Comp.  Col. 
m.24;  GaL  iv.  2.) 

(2^.)  Thetest{Yene9). 

Progression  beyond  Christ's  teaching,  a  n^  of  the 
absence  of  God;  refusal  to  go  beyond  His  tines  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  Father  and  Son. 

(9)  Transgresseth.— Bather,  goeth  beyond.  (Comp. 
Matt,  xxi  9;  1  Tim.  i.  18;  v.  24;  2  Tim.  iii.  7,  14; 
Tit.  i.  9.) 

The  dootrine  of  Christ.— That  which  Christ, 
taught.  (Comp.  Matt.  viL  28 ;  xvi.  12 ;  zzii.  33;  Marii: 
i  22;  ir.  2;  zii.  88;  John  viii.  31;  Actsii.  42;  v.  28.) 

Hath  not  Gk>d.— Comp.  1  John  il  23 ;  v.  12. 

(2  h)  Practical  direction  (verses  10, 11). 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  love  unbelievers,  in 
the  sense  of  earnestly  desiring  that  they  might  come  to 
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come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
yoiir  honse,  .  neither  bid  him  Qod 
speed:  <^^>  for  he  that  biddeth  him 
God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds.       ^  Having    many    things    to 


I   Or.    nu 
mouth. 


write  nnto  you,  I  would  not  loriie  with 
paper  and  ink :  but  I  trust  venes  12,  la 
to  come  unto  you,  and  Conciumoii. 
speaJc  face  to  face,^  that  our  joy  may 
be  full.  (i«)  The  children  of  thy  elect 
sister  greet  thee.    Amen. 


a  knowledge  of  the  tmth,  it  would  be  wrong— for  sincere 
Christians  it  would  be  impossible — ^to  hold  oat  to  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  EspeciaUy  dangerous 
wonld  it  be  for  the  matron  and  her  fanuly.  (Gomp. 
2  Tim.  iii.  6.) 

(10)  If  there  come.— The  constniction  implies  that 
it  was  the  case.  St.  John  was  dealing  with  facts.  St. 
Panl  held  the  same  view  (Bom.  xvl  17 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
l^t.  ill  10, 11;  and,  in  regard  to  morals,  1  Cor.  v.  11: 
xTi.  22). 

This  doctrine.— See  verse  9.  He  is  not  speaking 
of  those  who  had  never  heard  or  been  instmcted  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  they  would  be  less  dangerous. 
He  means  those  who  deliberately  altered  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  And  his  reason  is  evidently  chiefly  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  matron  and  her  family.  The 
case  supplies  an  important  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  Christian  social  conduct. 

Beoeive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  Gkxl  speed. — ^These  are  no  terms  of  ordi- 
nary politeness,  which  the  Aj^tle  does  not  forbid,  but 
terms  of  close  Christian  intimacy  and  spiritual  com- 
munion, the  deliberate  cultivation  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance, fraternal  intercourse.  The  higl^t  sort  of 
Christian  brotherly  love — love,  that  is,  in  its  fulness  and 
truth--can  only  find  reciprocity  in  the  same  atmosphere 
of  Christ,  on  the  same  oasis,  and  in  the  same  charac- 
teristics.   (Comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

(U)  Is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.— Condones 
his  false  doctrine;  puts  himself  in  a  position  to  accept 
it ;  shares  the  gi^t  of  his  disloyalty  by  sympathising 
with  him;  and  in  this  way  lowers  his  whde  moni 
standard,  doinjg  an  injury  to  "  €k>d,  Christ,  the  Church, 
the  truth,  indiridual  commimities,  and  his  own  soul." 
If  any  interpret  the  exhortations  to  love  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John  too  liberally,  or  by  too  low  a  measure,  this 
passa^  is  a  wholesome  corrective.  In  applying  this 
teachmg  to  modem  times  we  should  remember  (I)  that 
St.  John  is  only  speaking  of  those  who  deliberately 
deprave  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  its  forest  outlines; 
(2)  that  there  may  be  much  in  ourselves,  m  our  systems, 
in  our  quarrels,  in  our  incrustations  of  divine  truth,  in 
our  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in  dealing  with 
divine  things,  which  may  have  hindered  others  £rom 
reoeiring  Christ. 

(3)  Conclusion  (verseo  12, 13). 

TO  Having  many  things  to  write  tmto  yon.— 
This  verse  shows  that  the  Letter  to  the  matron  and  her 
family  was  not  a  mere  accompaniment  of  a  copy  of  the 
First  Epistle.  His  heart  is  full  of  things  to  write,  but 
he  hopes  soon  to  have  unlimited  conversation. 

Paper.— The  Egyptian  j)apyrtw. 

Ink. — ^A  mixture  of  soot,  water,  and  gum.     The 


papyrus-tree  grows  in  the  swamps  of  the  Nile  to  the 
neight  of  ten  feet  and  more.  Paper  was  prepared  from 
the  thin  coats  that  surround  the  plant,  ^liny  describes 
the  method  (xiii.  23).  The  different  pieces  were  joined 
together  by  the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  land  of 
glutinous  property.  One  layer  of  papyrus  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  these  were 
pressed,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets 
were  then  fastened  or  pasted  together.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  of  these  sheets  fastened  to- 
pnether  in  a  roll;  but  of  course  the  length  could  be 
increased  to  any  extent.  The  writing  was  in  columns, 
with  a  blank  shp  between  them ;  it  was  onlv  on  one 
side.  When  the  work  was  finished,  it  was  rolled  on  a 
staff,  and  sometimes  wrapped  in  a  parchment  case 
(Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AidiquiJtieSt 
p.  567). 

Of  the  ink  used  by  the  Romans,  Plinv  says  that  it 
was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burnt  resin  or 
pitch.  "For  this  purpose  they  have  built  furnaces 
which  do  not  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  kind 
most  commended  is  made  in  this  way  from  pine- wood : 
it  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths ;  and 
this  they  use  for  writing  on  rolls.  Some  also  make  a 
kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of  wine." 
The  black  matter  of  tiie  cuttle-fish  was  also  sometimes 
used  for  writing  (Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  110). 

The  pen  was  a  roed,  sharpened  with  a  knife,  and 
split  like  a  quill-pen. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  used  lamp-black  dissolved  in 
gaU-juice,  or  lamp-black  and  vitriol,  for  ink.  The 
modem  scribes  "nave  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed-pens,  with  a  cup  or 
bulb  of  the  same  material  attached  to  the  upper  end 
for  ink.  This  they  thrust  through  thegirdle,  and  carry 
with  them  at  all  times  "  (Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Booh,  p.  131 ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  1802). 

Speak  face  to  flMe.— Not  that  there  was  anv  oral 
tradition  which  he  would  not  write  down.  His  Gospel 
and  First  Epistle  would  contain  the  outline  of  all  nis 
teachiii^..  iBut  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  need  for 
writing.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.) 

That  our  joy  may  be  full.— Oomp.  1  John 
i.  4.  It  would  be  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the  inter- 
change ox  spiritual  thoughts  and  aspirations  without 
the  limitations  of  a  monologue  or  of  writing  materials. 

(IS)  The  children  of  thy  elect  sister.— He  may 
have  been  starring  at  this  second  matron's  house;  at  any 
rate,  the  family  knew  he  was  writing.  The  simplicity 
of  i^e  mat  Apostle,  the  personal  friend  of  the  risen 
Lord,  the  last  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Church  of 
Christ — ^in  transmitting  this  lamiliar  message,  makes  a 
most  instructive  finish  to  what  is  throughout  a  beautiful 
picture. 
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THE     THIED     EPISTLE     OF 

JOHN. 


a)  THE  elder  mito  the  wellbeloved 
Graius,    whom    I    love    in 

J^  ^'  ^d-  the  truth.i  (2)  Beloved,  I 
wish  *  above  all  things  that 

thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 

Verses  2  —  12.   ^^^^     ^      ^^7     ^Oul     prOS- 

Substance   of  pereth.     <3>  For  I  rejoiced 
the  Epistie.      greatly,  when  the  brethren 


After  A.a90. 


1  Or.tnOy. 
3  Or,  pray. 


came  and  testified  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  vraJkest  in 
the  truth.  W  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in 
truth.  (*>  Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully 
whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren, 
and  to  strangers ;  <^)  which  have  borne 
witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church: 


[1.  Address  (verse  1). 
2.  Substance  (verses  2—12). 

(a)  Good  Wishes  fob  Bodily  Health  (verse  2). 

(6)  High  Chabactbb  of  Gaivs  fob  (a)  Con- 
sistency (verses  3,  4) ;  (6)  Hospitality 
(verses  5,  6,  7). 

(0)  Genebal  Duty  of  BscEiviNa  Chbistian 
Tbavsllbbs  (verse  8). 

{d)  Opposition  ofDiotbbphes  to  the  Apostle 
(verses  9, 10). 

{e)  EXHOBTATION    TO    GaITTS    NOT   TO  FOLLOW 

such  an  Evil  Example  (verse  11). 
(/)  Genebal  Tbuth  :  contrast  between  the  fol- 

lowers  of  good  and  of  eyil  (verse  12). 
(g)  Commendation  of  Demetbixjs,  and  Appeal 
TO  Confidence  (verse  12). 
8.  Conclusion  (verses  13, 14).] 

a)  The  elder.— See  the  ItUroducHon,  and  2  wonn, 
verse  1. 

Gfraius. — The  common  Roman  name  Cains.  A  Cains 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx.4;  Bom.xn.23;  1  Cor. 
i.  14.  The  difference  in  date  between  these  and  St. 
John's  correspondent  wonld  alone  be  sufficient  reason 
against  anv  attempt  at  identification.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  he  was  a  presbyter  or  not. 

Whom  I  love  in  the  trutn.— Or,  in  truth,  (See 
2  John,  verse  1.) 

(2  a.)  (2)  Beloved.— St.  John's  affection  is  founded 
on  the  high  merits  of  Cains  as  a  Christian. 

Above  all  things.- This  may  mean  *<  in  all  things." 

Be  in  health.— An  ascetic  wonld  be  surprised  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  should  be  so  earnest 
on  such  a  point.  But  the  better  a  man's  health,  the 
more  thoroughly  he  can  do  the  work  of  God.  Sicloiess 
may  be  allowed  to  chasten  the  erring  or  rebellious  heart, 
but  a  Christian  whose  faith  is  firm  and  character  esta- 
blished, can  ill  afford  to  despise  ^e  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  sound  body.  Functional  and  organic  disorder 
or  enervation  proportionately  lessen  the  capacity  for 
thought,  resolution,  and  activity. 

Even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.— The  word'**  pros- 
pereth  "  is  litenilly  mcJcea  good  way,  and  so  links  on  to 
the  idea  of  walking,  in  verses  3  and  4.  The  health  of  the 
soul  came  first  in  the  Apostle's  mind :  when  there  is 
that,  he  can  wish  for  bodily  health  to  support  it. 
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(2  &.)  (3)  I  rejoiced  greatly.— Compare  2  John, 
verse  4.  ''For"  introduces  the  reason  of  the  high 
praise  in  verse  2. 

The  truth  that  is  in  thee.— The  inward  presence  of 
Christ,  manifested  by  the  Christian  life  and  oonsistencj 
of  Caius. 

Even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth.— This  is  an 
additional  evidence  from  the  brethren  to  show  that  the 
presence  of  the  truth  in  Cains  had  been  practically 
tested. 

Thou  is  emphatic  in  the  Greek,  showing  that  there 
were  others,  like  Diotrephes,  of  whom  this  could  not 
be  said. 

(*)  I  have  no  greater  joy.— This  is  a  genenl 
statement  arising  out  of  the  particular  instance.  The 
comparative  is  double — a  comj^arative  formed  on  s 
comparative;  it  may  be  only  irregular,  an  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  not  a  clasisical  Greek  scholar,  or  it 
may  be  for  intensity.  There  is  a  similar  comparative  in 
Eph.  iii.  8,  where  the  force  is  evidently  intensive. 

My  children  means  the  members  of  the  churches 
specially  under  the  care  of  St.  John. 

(6)  Thou  doest  f aithftilly-^e.,worthily  of  a  faithful 
man,  consistently  with  the  Christian  character.  It  m*}' 
be  transkted,  **  Thou  doest  a  faithful  work  in  whatso- 
ever .  .  .  ." 

Whatsoever  thou  doest.— Done  from  right  mo- 
tives, as  unto  Christ.  Whatever  form  (it  is  hinted  that  tiie 
form  would  be  various)  the  activity  of  C^us  might  take, 
so  high  was  the  AposUe's  opinion  of  his  character,  that 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  done  wisely  and  welL 

And  to  strangers.— Accordii^  to  another  resdiog 
it  is,  "  And  that,  strangers,"  as  in  1  Cor.  vi  6,  Eph. 
ii.  8,  Phil.  i.  28.  Either  way,  the  strangers  would  be 
Christians;  but,  according  to  the  reading  in  the  text 
the  brethren  would  be  more  or  less  acquaintances  of 
their  host.  The  duty  of  entertaining  ChristianB  on 
their  travels  was  of  peculiar  importance  in  early  tiji^ 

(1)  from  the  length  of  time  which  travelling  required, 

(2)  from  the  poverty  of  the  Christians,  (3)  from  the  kinfl 
of  society  th^  would  meet  atpublio  inns.  The  du^  w 
enforced  in  Rom.  xii.  13;  1  Tim.  iil  2;  T^t  i.  8;  Heb. 
xiii2;  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 

(6)  Charity  might  be  translated  "  love." 
Before  the  church.- That  where  the  Apostle  then 
was,  and  from  which  they  had  probably  been  sent  forth  as 
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A  Oeneral  Duty — Opposition, 


ni.  JOHN. 


JHotrephes  and  Demetrius. 


whom  if  thou  bring  forwaxd  on  their 
jonmey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt 
do  well :  ^^^  because  that  for  his  name's 
sake  thej  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of 
the  Gtentiles.  ^^^  We  therefore  ought  to 
receiye  such,  that  we  might  be  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth.  <®>  I  wrote  unto 
the  church :  but  Diotrephes,  who  loyeth 
to  haye  the  preeminence  among  them, 
receiveth  us  not.  <^^>  Wherefore,  if  I 
come,  I  will  remember  his  deeds  which 


he  doeth,  prating  against  us  with  ma- 
licious words:  and  not  content  there- 
with, neither  doth  he  himself  receiye 
the  breiJiren,  and  forbiddeth  them  tixat 
would,  and  casteth  them  out  of  the 
church.  <^^>  Beloyed,  follow  not  that 
which  is  eyil,  but  that  which  is 
good.  He  that  doeth  good  is  of 
God:  but  he  that  doeth  eyil  hath 
not  seen  God.  ^)  Demetrius  hath 
good  report  of  all  meUf    and    of   the 


missionaries,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  some  definite  religions 
ohject. 

Whom  if  thou  bring  forward.— Perhai|B  whUe 
they  were  still  staying  with  Gains,  the  emissaries  sent 
baek  a  report  to  the  church  whence  they  came.  St.  John 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  still  something  which 
Gains  conld  do  for  them.  "  If  thou  bring  forward  "  is 
in  the  Greek  in  the  past ;  "  when  thon  luist  sent  them 
on,  it  will  be  a  good  work."    . 

After  a  godly  sort.— Bather,  worthily  of  Ood. 
(Gomp.  TXt.  ui.  13,  1  Gop.  xvi.  11.)  It  would  imply 
jonmey  money,  provisions,  love,  care,  encouragement, 
prayer,  a  humble  and  reasonable  imitation  of  Grod's 
providence  to  Gains,  proportional  to  his  means,  the 
occasion,  and  the  recipients. 

(7)  Because  that  for  his  name's  sake  they 
went  forth.— Their  object  was  the  highest  possible — 
the  glory  of  Gbd's  name.  Hence  there  must  nave  been 
some  kind  of  missionary  character  in  their  jonmey. 
(Gomp.  Acts  T.  41 ;  xv.  40;  Bom.  i.  6;  Jas.  ii.  7.) 

Of  the  Gtontiles. — ^Probably  the  heathens  among 
whom  they  were  preaching.  From  settled  churches,  or 
wealthy  (Christians  of  long  standing,  there  would  be  no- 
thing inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  message  in  receiving 
material  support.  Among  those  who  were  hearing  for 
the  first  time,  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  if  there 
were  any  appearance  of  selling  the  truth.  (Gomp.  1  Gor. 
ix.  18;  2  Cor.  xL  7;  xii  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  9.) 

2  c.)  (8)  We  therefore.— In  contrast  to  the  heathens. 
"""o  receive. — In  the  original  there  is  a  play  with 
the  word  "receiving"  in  rerse  8.  (Gomp.  Matt. 
X.40.) 

That  we  might  be  fellowhelpers  to  the 
truth. — Fellow-helpers  with  them.  The  principle  of 
co-operation  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  leading  ideas  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ghrist.  Those  who  try  to  work  alone 
lose  the  mighty  force  of  sympathy,  are  sure  to  make 
mistakes,  cannot  help  arousing  opposition,  and  run  the 
risk  of  nursing  in  their  own  souls  an  unsuspected 
spirit  of  self-wiU,  self-confidence,  and  spiritual  pride. 
Those  who  do  not  care  to  help  the  good  works  of  others 
are  at  best  cold  Ghristians,  feeble  believers ;  they  fail 
in  the  frreat  critical  testing  virtue  of  Ghristian  love ; 
they  limit  the  operation  of  God,  who  has  chosen  to 
work  by  human  means ;  they  hinder  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  delay  the  second  coming  of  Ghnst.  (Gomp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Fhil.  i.  27;  GoL  iv.  11 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  i.) 

(2  d)  W I  wrote  imto  the  church.—"  I  wrote  some- 
what unto  the  Ghurch."  This  mayeither  have  been  a  copy 
of  his  Gospel  or  his  Ymt  Epistle,  or  a  lost  letter  of  no 
special  importance.  The  Ghurch  was  that  of  the  place 
where  Gains  and  Diotrephes  lived.  Nothing  whatever 
can  be  said  of  Diotrephes,  except  that  his  personal 
ambition  led  him  into  tne  grievous  sin  of  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Saviour ;  tnat  he 
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talked  malignantly  against  St.  John  and  his  friends ; 
that  he  renised  to  entertain  the  emissaries  of  the 
Ghurch  in  which  St.  John  was  residing ;  and  that  he 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  eject  from  the  local  con- 
negation  those  who  were  wiUing  to  entertain  them. 
We  may  conjecture  that,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  of 
Gains  to  St.  John,  there  was  so  little  intercourse  be- 
tween him  and  Diotrephes,  that  he  would  not  even  hear 
that  St.  John  had  written;  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  the  j^lace  adhered  for  the  present  to 
Diotrephes,  so  that  m  addressing  Gains  St.  John  calls 
them  "  the  church,"  and  "  them  ;^'  and,  from  verse  11, 
that  even  now  St.  John  did  not  think  it  superfluous  to 
urge  Gains  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Diotrephes  or 
submit  to  his  influence. 

IfOveth  to  have  the  preeminence.— Makes  it 
his  evil  aim  to  have  the  whole  influence  of  the  com- 
munity in  his  own  hands. 

(10)  If  I  come.— Gomp.  1  John  ii.  28.  St.  John  was 
evidently  expecting  in  both  Letters  to  set  out  on  the 
same  journey. 

Prating.— Idle  slander;  the  moths  that  are  always 
attracted  to  "  the  fierce  light  that  beats  about  a  throne." 
The  intense  spiritual  affectionateness  of  the  Apostle  of 
lore  might  be  easUy  misunderstood  hj  an  imconverted 
pretenc&r ;  but  it  is  needless  to  imagme  the  groundless 
babble  of  a  tyrannical  upstart. 

Casteth  mem  out.— Not  necessarily  formal  excom- 
munication; but  Diotrephes  had  so  far  succeeded  in 
his  object  that  he  was  able  to  exclude  these  better 
disposed  persons  from  the  Ghristian  society  of  the 
place. 

(2  0.)  W  Follow  not  that  which  is  evil.— One  of 
those  simple  exhortations  so  characteristic  of  St.  John, 
which  derive  an  intense  meaning  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  context.  There  was  probably  every  reason  why 
Gains  should  follow  Diotrephes :  peace,  good-f eUowship, 
the  dislike  of  singularity,  popular  example,  and  the 
indolent  indifference  which  ordinary  men  feel  for  truth 
and  right.  But  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable.  The  conduct  of 
Diotrephes  was  of  the  devil ;  and  mighty  moral  con- 
sequences mi^ht  follow  if  Gains  gave  way  from  good- 
natured  pliability.  (Gomp.  John  y.  29  ;  xviii.  23 ; 
Eph.  V.  1;  2  Thess.  iii.  7,  9;  Heb.  xiii.  7;  1  Pet. 
iiiTlCll;  1  John  iii.  12.) 

(2/1)  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God.— Gomp. 
1  Jonn  iii.  10.  "  Doeth  good  "  includes  all  practical 
virtue.    (Gomp.  1  Pet.  ii.  14, 15, 20 ;  iii.  6, 17.) 

He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  Gk>d.— Gomp. 
1  John  iL  3;  iii.  6, 10 ;  iv.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8;  v.  19. 

(2  g,)  W  Demetrius  may  very  Ukely  be  the  bearer 
of  the  Epistle. 


Gk>od  report.— Bather,  the  witness. 

Of  1^  men.— All  Ghristians  who  knew  him. 
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Appeal — Pwrpoae, 


in.  JOHN. 


Condudon — Greeting, 


truth  itself:  yea,  and  we  aUo  bear  re- 
cord; and  ye  know  that  our  record  is 

true.  ^^  I  had  many 
oSstoi'"'  *ti^  to  write,  but  I  will 

not  with  ink  and  pen  write 


onto  thee :  ^^^  but  I  trust  I  shall  shortly 
see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak  face  to 
face.^  Peace  fee  to  thee.  Owr  friends 
salute  thee.  Greet  the  friends  by 
name. 


Of  the  truth  itself.— GhriBt  dwelling  in  him 
manifested  His  presence  as  the  Wayj  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  in  new  yirtues  for  every  circumstance  that 
arose  in  the  career  of  Demetrius.  His  walk,  agreeing 
with  the  revealed  truth  of  Grod,  showed  that  (^kI  was 
with  him.    (Gomp.  Acts  iv.  13.) 

And  we  also. — St.  John  adds  his  own  independent 
testimony  as  a  third,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
possible. 

And  ye  know  that  our  record  is  true.—There 
is  no  arrogance  or  egotism  in  this:  it  is  solely  the 
appeal  to  the  loyal  fiddity  of  Cains — ^to  the  simplicity  of 
Unrist's  gospel  as  set  forth  by  John  in  acoorduice  with 
the  other  Apostles.  The  personal  experience  of  be- 
lievers would  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  last  of 
the  Apostles.    (Gomp.  John  xix.  25 ;  xzi.  24.) 

(3)  (13)  I  had  many  things  to  write.— Rather, 
There  were  many  things  which  I  wished  to  wriJte, 

But  I  will  not.— Gomp.  2  John,  verse  12. 


d^)  Peace  be  to  thee.— The  best  wish  which  the 
Apostle  can  form,  instead  of  the  usual  Greek  ending, 
"  Be  strong,"  or  "  Farewell  1 "  It  was  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection gpi^eting ;  the  internal  peace  of  a  ffood  con- 
science,  the  extermd  peace  of  universal  friendship,  the 
heavcmly  peace  of  future  glory  begun  even  in  this 
life.  (Gomp.  John  xz.  19,  26 ;  Rom.  v.  33 ;  GaL  vL  16; 
Eph  vi.  23 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  16;  1  Pet.  v.  14.) 

Our  friends  salute  thee.— Bather,  The  friends 
By  this  appellation,  uncommon  in  the  New  Testament, 
St.  John  recaUs  our  Lord's  words  in  John  xv.  13, 14,15. 

Greet  the  finends  by  name.— Each  friend  was 
to  receive  a  personal  message  from  the  Apostle,  and 
Gains  would  know  who  they  were  as  well  as  ^  Si 
John  wrote  them  down.  Li  a  short  private  Letter  it 
would  be  unsuitable  to  have  a  long  list  of  special 
messages  as  in  a  Pauline  Epistle,  espedally  as  the 
Apostle  hoped  shortljr  to  see  them.  John  perh^ 
thmks  of  his  Master's  ideal  in  John  x.  3. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    GENEEAL    EPISTLE    OP 

JUDE. 


I.  The  Author. — ^Whateyer  ma,j  be  onr  opinion 
with  regard  to  2  Peter,  sober  eritieiBm  requires  us  to 
believe  that  this  Epistle  was  written  bj  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  To  sappose  that  Jnde  is  an  assnined 
name  is  gratuitous.  It  remains  to  determine  who  the 
Jude  is  who  addresses  us. 

He  tells  us  that  he  is  a  "servant  of  Jesus  Christ*' 
and  *'  brother  of  James."  Had  he  been  an  Apostle  he 
would  TOobably  have  said  so.  (Comp.  Bom.  L  1 ;  Titus 
i.  1 ;  2Tet.  i.  1.)  Had  he  been  an  Apostle  he  would 
not  have  claimed  attention  bj*  calling  himself  "the 
brother  of  James,"  when  he  possessed  so  very  much 
stronger  a  claim.  The  fact  tnat  (verse  17)  the  writer 
appeals  to  the  words  of  Apostles  proves  nothing ;  an 
Apostle  might  do  so.  But  at  least  such  an  appeal  is 
more  naturu  in  one  who  is  not  an  Apostle :  there  being 
no  reason  why  he  should  keep  his  Apostleship  in  the 
tiackgroimd  if  he  possessed  it.  Our  Jude,  then,  is  the 
Judas  of  Miati  xiii.  55,  and  the  Juda  of  Mark  vi.  3 ; 
not  the  Judas  of  Luke  vL  16  and  Acts  i.  13,  where 
'*  brother  of  James*'  should  more  probably  be  "  son  of 
James."  The  author  of  this  Epistle  is  rightly  described 
as  the  brother  of  James,  "  brotner  "  being  expressed  in 
the  Greek.  The  James  indicated  is  James  "  the  Just," 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  thouffh  not  an  Apostle,  was  nevertheless  a  person 
of  such  dignity  as  quite  to  account  for  this  writer 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  mention  his  near  relationship 
to  him.  The  present  question  is  mixed  up  with  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  brethren  of  our  fx)rd.  The 
view  here  taken  is  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of 
AlphsBus  -^.6.,  cousins — ^but  in  some  real  sense  brethren : 
oither  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife,  or  by  a  levirate  marriage,  or  by  adop- 
tion. Which  of  these  four  alternatives  is  the  right  one 
will  probably  never  be  determined.  Jerome's  theory,  that 
they  were  our  Lord's  cousins,  children  of  Alphseus,  is 
contradicted  by  John  vii.  5.  (See  Note  there  and  on 
Matt.  xii.  46.)  It  owes  its  prevalence  in  the  West 
mainly  to  Jerome's  influence.  The  identification  of 
James  the  Lord's  brother  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  which  it  involves,  has  never  prevailed  in  the 
Eaistem  Church.  Our  author,  then,  together  with  his 
better  known  brother,  James,  were  in  some  sense  our 
Lord's  '*  brethren,"  and  not  Apostles.  If  it  be  asked. 
Would  not  Jude  in  this  case  have  appealed  to  his 
relationship  to  Christ  rather  than  to  his  relationship 
to  James r  we  may  securely  answer  "No."  As  the 
author  of  the  Adumbrationee  centuries  ago  remarked, 
religious  feeling  would  deter  him,  as  it  did  his  brother 
James  in  his  Epistle,  from  mentioning  this  fact.  The 
Ascension  had  altered  all  Christ's  human  relationships, 


'  and  His  brethren  would  shrink  from  claiming  kinship 
after  the  flesh  with  His  glorified  Body.  This  con- 
jecture is  supported  by  facts.  Nowhere  in  primitive 
Christian  literature  is  any  authority  claimed  or  attribu- 
ted on  the  basis  of  nearness  of  kin  to  the  Redeemer. 
He  Himself  had  taught  Christians  that  the  lowliest 
among  them  might  rise  above  the  closest  of  such 
earth^  ties  (Luke  xi.  27,  28);  to  be  spiritually  "the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  much  more  than  being 
His  actual  brother. 

Of  this  Jude  very  little  is  known.  Unless  he  was 
an  exception  to  the  statement  in  John  vii.  5  (of  which 
there  is  no  intimation),  he  did  not  at  first  believe  on 
Christ,  but  joined  the  Apostles  after  the  convincing 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  (Acts  i.  14).  That,  like  his 
brothers  (see  Note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  he  was  married 
appears  from  Hegesippns,  who  tells  us  (Ens.  H.  E.,  III. 
XX.)  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude  were  brought  before 
Domitian  as  Ascendants  of  a  royal  house,  and  there- 
fore dangerous  persons;  but  on  their  proving  their 
poverty,  and  explaining  that  Christ's  kinraom  was  not 
of  this  world,  they  were  contemptuouslv  dismissed. 
This  story  almost  implies  that  the  reutionship  to 
Christ  was  very  close ;  for  Hegesippus  remarks,  by  way 
of  ^lanation,  that  Domitian  was  afraid  of  Christ,  just 
as  Herod  was.  Statements  of  St.  Jude's  preaching  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  rest  upon  late  and  untrust- 
worthpr  evidence.  That  he  was  an  Evan^list,  is  im- 
plied m  his  writing  this  Epistle ;  but  nothmg  is  known 
respecting  his  labours. 

n.  Authentioity.— The  authentidty  of  the  Epistle 
has  been  questioned  by  some  from  very  early  times,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  The  evidence  against  it  is 
mainly  this.  Eaetemal. — ^The  Epistle  is  not  contained  in 
the  Peschito  or  ancient  Synac  version;  Eusebius 
classes  it  among  the  disputed  books  (III.  xxv.  3 ;  II.  xxiii. 
25);  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  seems  to  have  rejected 
it;  few  references  to  it  are  found  in  early  writers. 
Internal, — ^It  cites  apocryphal  books;  has  a  suspicious 
relationship  to  Bomans  and  2  Peter;  is  difficult  in 
style.  Against  this  we  may  urge  that  Ephrem 
Svrus  seems  to  have  recognised  it;  the  Muratorian 
fra^ent  (eirc.  a.d.  170)  contains  it;  the  old  Latin 
version  contains  it;  TertuUian  {De  Ctdt,  Fern,  I.  iii.) 
accepts  it  as  genuine  and  Apostolic;  Clement  of 
Alexandria  quotes  it  as  Scripture  {Strom,  III.  ii.; 
Paed.  ILL,  viiL) ;  Origen,  though  he  knew  of  doubts 
about  it  {Comm.  on  Matt.  xxiL  23)  fully  accepted  it 
(on  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  xviit.  10«  et  al,);  Jerome  {Scrip, 
EccUs,  iv.)  says  that  many  rejected  it  because  it  auoted 
i^ociyphal  books,  but  tnat  it  ought  to  be  recKoned 
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among  the  Scriptures ;  the  Cooncils  of  Laodicea  {circ. 
A.D  360)  and  of  Hippo  (a.d.  393)  f ormallj  included  it  in 
the  Canon.  The  doubts  about  it  are  very  intelligible :  it 
was  not  b^  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  seemed  wanting 
in  authority,  and  it  quoted  apocryphal  works.  Its 
brevity  fully  accounts  xor  its  not  Ming  often  quoted. 
It  is  too  insignificant  to  be  a  forgery ;  a  forger  would 
have  said  more,  and  would  hare  selected  some  well- 
known  name,  and  not  that  of  one  but  little  known,  to 
give  authority  to  his  production.  Respecting  the 
apwnyphal  booksquoted,  see  Notes  on  Terse69  and  14  and 
the  Jaxcursvs.  The  difficult  style  is  natural  enough  in  a 
Jew  writing  Greek  well,  but  not  with  ease.  As  already 
stated  in  reference  to  2  Peter,  a  theory  that  these  two 
Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  are  translations  from 
Aramaic  originals  has  receuUy  been  adyocated  (Did 
8t.  Peter  wnte  in  Greek  ?  by  £.  G.  King,  Cambridge, 
1871).  It  would  be  presumption  on  the  part  of  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  Hebrew  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  arguments  used ;  but  the  nuiriber  of  them  seems  to 
be  insufficient.  Mere  internal  eyidence  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  yeiy  strong  to  counterbalance  the  entire 
abeience  of  external  eyidence.  Jerome  would  certainly 
giye  information  on  this  point,  if  he  possessed  any, 
when  he  makes  his  own  suggestion  that  St.  Peter  used 
different  "interpreters"  to  write  his  two  Epistles.  (See 
Koteon2Pet.ii.  17.) 

IIL  The  Place  and  Time.— As  to  the  place  we 
haye  no  eyidence,  either  external  or  internal.  The 
Epistle  contains  some  indications  of  time.  (1)  The 
fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
instances  of  diyine  yengeance  (yerses  5 — 7)  is  a  s&ong 
reason  for  belieying  that  the  Epistle  was  written  before 
A.D.  70<  (2)  The  fact  that  such  libertines  as  are  here  de- 
scribed are  allowed  to  remain  members  of  the  Christian 


the  English  yersion,  owing  to  our  translators  hame 
foUowed  a  defectiye  Greek  text. 

(1)  Introduction. 

(a)  Three-fold  address  and  ffiree-fold  greeting 

(yerses  1,  2). 
(6)  Purpose  of  the  Epistle  (yerse  3). 
(e)  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  (yerse  4). 

(2)  Warning  and  Denunciation. 

(a)  Three  instances  of  Qod*s  vengeance  (yerses 
5—7),  and  application  of  these  three 
instances  to  this  libertines  who  are  now 
provoking  Qod  (yerses  8 — 10). 

(6)  Three  examples  of  similar  wickedness  (yerse 
11). 

(c)  ThreC'fold  deseriptioncorresponding  to  these 
three  ea^mples  (yerses  12 — 15 ;  16—18; 
19). 

(3)  Exhortation — 

(a)  To  strengthen  themsehes  in  the  faith  by 

prayer,  godliness,  and  hope  (yerses  20, 
21). 

(b)  To  treat  these  libertijtes  with  diseriminaiion^ 

making  three  classes  (yerses  22,  23). 

(c)  Concluding  doxology  (yerses  24,  25). 

Y.  The  relation  of  Jude  to  2  Peter.— The 
similarity  both  in  substance  and  wording  between  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  two  Epistles  is  so  gre^i 
that  only  two  altematiyes  are  possible  ;  either  one  has 
borrowed  from  the  other,  or  botn  haye  borrowed  from  a 
common  source.  The  second  altematiye  is  rarely  if 
eyer  adyocated;  it  does  not  explain  the  facts  yery 
satisfactorily,  and  critics  are  agreed  in  rejecting  it. 
But  here  agreement  ends.  On  the  further  Question,  as 
to  which  writer  is  prior,  there  is  yery  great  diyersity  of 
opinion.    One  thing*  therefore,  is  certain;  that  wmeh- 


oommunity  points  to  a  time  when  Church  discipline  is      eyer  writer  has  borrowed,  he  is  no  ordinary  borrower 

in  its  yery  iuEancy.    The  eyils  are  yery  similar  to  those  '  '^'^  ^ "*■ —  ^ !— mx.  *__... x__i-i x. 

which  St.  Paul  has  to  condenm  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  y.  1,  2 ;  yi.  8—18 ;  xi.  17—22).  (3)  It  seems  to 
be  implied  (yerse  17)  that  some  of  those  addressed 
had  heard  Apostles.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the  quo- 
tation from  the  Book  of  Enoch  on  this  question,  see 
Excursus, 

lY.  Objeot  and  Content8.~The  object  is  plainly 
stated  (yorses  3,  4) — ^to  urge  his  readers  to  contend 
eamestiy  for  the  faith  which  was  being  caricatured  and 
denied  by  the  libertinism  and  practical  infidelity  of 
certain  members  of  the  communi^.  In  what  Church  or 
Churches  this  eyil  preyailed  we  are  not  told;  but  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  arise  unong  eonyerts  from 
heathenism  than  from  Judabm.  Tbid  plan  of  the 
Epistie,  short  as  it  is,  is  eyidently  laid  with  oonsider- 
able  care;  and  the  writer  betrays  a  fondness  for  three- 
fold diyisions  which  is  ^uite  remarkable.  It  would 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  whereyer  a 
group  of  three  is  possible  he  makes  one.  One  or  two 
of  the  triplets  may  be  accidental,  but  the  majority  of 
them  can  nardly  be  so;  and  this  fact  may  be  worth 
remembering  in  discussing  the  question  of  priority 
between  this  Epistle  and  2  Peter.  There  are  ten  (or 
possibly  twelye)  groups  of  three  in  this  short  Epistle  of 
25  yerses : yiz.  (land 2) yerse  1;  (3)  yerse 2;  (4)yer8e4; 
(5)  yerses  5-7 ;  (6)  yerse  8 ;  (7)  yerse  11 ;  (8)  yerses  12— 
15,  16—18, 19;  (9)  yerse  19;  (10)  yerses  20,  21;  (11) 
yerses  22,  23;  (12)  yerse  25.  Of  these  (4)  and  (10) 
are  perhaps  doubtful;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  rest^  althongh  the  last  two  are  obscored  in 
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He  knows  how  to  assimilate  foreign  material  so  as  to 
make  it  thoroughly  his  own.    He  remains  original  eyen 
while    he    appropriates   the  words  and  thoughts  of 
another.    He  controls  them ;  not  tibey  him.    IVere  this 
not  so,  there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the  matter. 
In  any   ordinary  case  of  appropriation,  if  both  tlie 
original  and  copy  are  forthcoming,  critics  do  not  doubt 
long  as  to  which  is  the  original.    It  is  when  the  oop^ 
itself  is  a  masterpiece,  as  in  the  case  of  Holbein's 
Madonna,  that  criticism  is  baffled.    Such  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  here.    The  present  writer  is  free   to 
confess  his  own  uncertainty.    A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  inclined  him  to  belieye  m  the 
priority    of  Jude:  further    study    disposes    him    to 
think  that  the  balance  is  decideoly  in  fayour  of  the 
priority  of  2  Peter,  although  the  balance  is  considermbly 
short  of  proof.    The  cruestion  cannot  be  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  the  autnenticity  of  Si  Peter.    Every 
argument  in  fayour  of  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter  is 
something  in  fayour  of  its  priority,  and  vice  versa -^ 
although  many  arguments  bear  more  upon  one  point 
than  the  other.    If,  then,  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter  is 
accepted  as  probable,  this  will  add  additional  weiglit  to 
the  considerations  now  to  be  urg^  in  fayour  ft   the 
priority  of  2  Peter;  and  they  in  turn  will  streng^tlien 
the  arguments  for  its  genuineness. 

This  question  as  to  the  relation  between  these  two 
Episties  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  old-fashioiied 
yiew  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  And  some  Tmhie 
may  fairly  be  aUowed  to  the  old-fashioned  argameats 
for  it:  (1)  that  the  account  of  eyil*doers  in  2  Peter  10 
in  the  main  a  prophecy,  whereas  St.  Jude  apealoB  of 
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them  as  present ;  the  inference  being  that  St.  Jude 
reconiisea  in  what  he  saw  the  mischief  which  St.  Peter 
had  foretold ;  and  added  weight  to  his  own  denunciations 
by  framing  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle; 
(2)  that  St.  Jude's  warning, "  remember  the  words  which 
were  spoken  before  by  the  Apostles  .  .  .  how  that  they 
told  yon  there  shall  lie  mockers  in  the  last  time  walking 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts  *'  (verses  17, 18),  is  an  ol^ 
vious  reference  to  St.  Peter's  prediction,  *'  there  shall 
come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts  "  (2  Pet.  iii  3).  Of  course  a  forger,  with  St.  Jude's 
words  before  him,  might  frame  his  own  words  to  fit 
them;  but  in  that  case  we  have  still  to  account  for 
St.  Jude's  warning, "remember  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  Apostles,"  Ac.  They  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  Acts  xz.  29 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1;  or  (as  some 
who  insist  on  "  how  that  they  UAd  yon,"  or  *'  wed  to  tell 
you,"  prefer)  to  warnings  given  orally  by  the  Apostles ; 
still  2  I'et.  iii.  3  is  the  most  obvious  reference. 

No  doubt  it  is  antecedently  more  probable  that  a  small 
Epistle  should  be  republished  with  much  additional 
matter,  than  that  one-third  of  a  longer  Epistle  should 
be  republished  with  very  little  additional  matter :  but 
what  has  been  said  above  about  2  Peter  being  a 
prophecy,  of  which  St.  Jude  saw  the  fulfilment,  is  an 
answer  to  this.  Besides  which,  we  may  urge  that  it  is 
antecedently  improbable  that  a  forger  should  take  so 
much  from  an  Epbtle  that  was  not  only  known,  but 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  some  qnarters,  because  of  its 
quoting  apocryphal  books.  That  St.  Jude  is  quoted  by 
one  or  two  writers  who  seem  not  to  know  or  to  reject 
2  Peter  (Tertullian,  Clemeilt  of  Alexandria,  Origen) 
may  be  aJlowed  some  weight ;  but  this  could  easily  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  itsefi  is  not  very  convincing. 

One  arg^ument  used  for  the  priority  of  Jude  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  teD  strongly  for  the  priority  of 
2  Peter.  It  is  this:  that  the  evil-doers  denounced  by 
St.  Jude  are  much  more  distinctly  portrayed  than  those 


denounced  in  2  Peter.  We  know  from  history  that  the 
errors  indicated  increased  rapidly  from  the  apostolic 
afi^e  onwards.  The  later  writer,  therefore,  would  have 
the  clearer  picture  before  his  eyes.  Would  not  the 
clearer  description,  then,  be  likely  to  be  his  P  (See  above 
on  the  False  Tecuehers  and  Scoffers :  Introduction  to 
2  Pet,)  In  connexion  with  this  point  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  the  careful  directions  which  St. 
Jude  gives  as  to  the  way  in  which  different  classes  of 
the  ungodly  men  are  to  be  treated  does  not  point  to  a 
later  stage  of  the  evil  (see  Notes  on  Jude,  verses  22, 23). 
Again,  tne  rather  fanciful  arrangement  into  triplets, 
which  prevails  in  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  looks  more  uke  a 
second  writer  working  up  old  material,  than  a  first 
writer  working  under  no  influence  from  a  predecessor. 

Of  the  numerous  minute  arguments  drawn  from  the 
wording  of  parallel  passages  only  one  or  two  specimens 
can  be  given  here :  others  are  considered  in  tne  Notes. 
Jude,  verse  6  contains  a  telling  piece  of  irony  in  the 
double  use  of  "kept,"  which  is  wanting  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  4;  Jude,  verse  10  contains  a  striking  antithesis, 
ye^  epig^rammatically  stated,  which  is  wanting  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  Jude,  verses  12,  13  contains  some  fine 
similes,  especially  the  one  of  "  wandering  stars,"  which 
would  have  fitted  the  "false  teachers"  admirably; 
yet  most  of  them  are  absent  from  2  Peter.  Would 
a  writer  who  is  quite  willing  to  borrow  anything  that 
will  serve  his  purpose  (tms  is  evident,  whichever 
is  the  borrower)  have  wilfully  reiected  all  these  eood 
things?  If  they  are  improvements  added  by  St.  Jude, 
all  is  natural  enough.  It  is  worth  mentioning  in 
conclusion,  that  the  arguments  urged  for  an  Aramaic 
original  tell  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
2  Peter. 

While  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  case  is  by  no 
means  proved,  we  may  be  content  to  retain  the  priority 
as  well  as  Uie  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  as  at  least  the 
best  working  hypothesis. 
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^^)  JUDE,  the  servant  of  Jesns  Christ, 
Verses  1,  2.  and  brother  of  James,  to 
Greeting.  them   that   are  sanctified 

by  Grod  the  Father,  and  preserved  in 


A.D.  clr.  M 


Jesus  Christ,  and  called :  W  mercy  unto 
you,  and  peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied 
<^)  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diUgence 
to    write    imto    you    of  the    common 


(h  2)  Address  and  greeting. 

(1)  Jude.— Ab  to  the  Jnde  who  here  addresses  ns 
see  IntrodueHon,  I. 

The  servant  of  Jesus  Chri8t.~Better,  a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  these 
words  indicate  an  evangelist,  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  was  one :  his  writing  this  Epistle  is 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  words  may  have  a  side  re- 
ference to  the  nngodly  men  against  whom  he  writes, 
who  are  not  "  servants  of  Jesos  Christ."'  As  he  does 
not  say  that  he  is  an  Apostle,  the  inference  b  that  he 
ifl  not  one.  Contrast  Kom.  i.  1  (where  see  Note  on 
"servant");  1  Cor.  i.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  1;  GaL  i.  1;  Eph.  i. 
1;  Col.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  1;  2  Tim.  I  1;  1  Pet.i  1  (where 
"Apostle"  is  used  without  "servant");  and  Tit  i.  1; 
2  Pet.  i.  1  (where  "Apostle"  is  added  to  "servant"). 
Excepting  St.  John,  whose  characteristic  reserve  ac- 
count for  it,  Apostles  proclaim  themselves  to  be  such 
in.  stating  their  credentials.  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle 
of  Si  James  must  be  set  aside  as  doubtful,  or  be  ad- 
^tted  as  illustrations  of  the  rule.  PhU.  i.  1 ;  1  These, 
i.  1 ;  and  2  Thess.  i  1  are  not  exceptions :  St.  Paul  is 
there  combined  with  others  who  are  not  AposUes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Philem.  verse  1.  Moreover,  there 
St.  Paul  naturaU^  avoids  stating  credentials :  he  wishes 
to  appeal  to  Philemon's  affection  (Philem.  verses  8,  9), 
not  to  his  own  authority. 

And  brother  of  James.— This  is  added  not 
merely  to  erolain  who  he  is,  but  his  daim  to  be  heard. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  an  Apostle  should  have 
urged  such  a  daim,  and  yet  not  have  stated  the  mudi 
higher  claim  of  his  own  office :  the  inference  again  is 
that  the  writer  is  not  an  Apostle.  Only  one  James 
can  be  meant.  After  the  death  of  James  the  brother 
of  John,  only  one  James  appears  in  the  Acts  (chaps, 
xii.  17;  XV.  13;  xxi.  18) — James  the  Just,  brother  of 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  15),  and  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
{See  Introduction,  I.)  The  brother  of  so  saintly  a 
man,  one  of  the  *'  pillars "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9), 
and  holding  so  high  an  office,  might  claim  the  attention 
of  Christians. 

To  them  that  are  sanotifled.— A  reading  of 
very  great  authority  compels  ns  to  substitute  hwmed 
for  "sanctified";  and  the  whole  should  probably  run 
thus :  to  those  who  are  called,  beloved  in  Ood  the 
Father,  and  preserved  for  Jesus  Christ.  Some  prefer 
to  take  "in  God  the  Father"  with  both  participles: 
beloved,  and  preserved  for  Jesus  Chi'ist,  tn  Qoa  the 


Father,  The  love  is  such  as  has  exbted  from  the 
beginninfif  and  still  continues. 

llere,  m  the  first  verse,  we  have  a  couple  of  triplets : 
a  three-fold  designation  of  the  writer  lumself ,  as  "  Jude, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  and  brother  of  James ; " 
and  a  three-fold  desiniation  of  his  readers,  as  "  called, 
beloved,  preserved."  In  the  next  verse  we  have  another 
triplet. 

£y  God  the  Father.— Better,  in  Qod  the  Father, 
He  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  love  is  displayed :  it  is 
in  God  that  Christians  love  and  are  loved.  The  ex- 
pression, "beloved  in  Grod,"  is  unique  in  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Paul  sometimes  writes  "God  our 
Father  *'  (Bom.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  L  3,  et  al),  and  at  first  this 
was  the  more  common  expression;  sometimes  "God 
the  Father"  (GaL  i.  1,  3,  et  al). 

And  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ.— Better,  pre- 
served for  Jesus  Christ :  i,e.,  preserved  to  be  Bjs  in 
His  kingdom.  This  preservation  has  gone  on  from  the 
first,  and  continues  (John  xvii.  2, 12,  24). 

Called.— The  word  is  used,  in  St.  Paul's  sense,  for 
all  Christians — aU  who  have  been  called  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  gospel.  (Comp.  Bom.  i.  7 ;  and  see 
Note  on  1  Cor.  i.  24) 

(2)  Mercy  unto  you,  and  peace,  and  love.— 
Another  triplet,  which  possibly  looks  back  to  the  one 
just  precedmfi^ :  called  by  God's  mercy,  preserved  in 
peace,  belovea  in  love.  The  addition  "  and  love "  is 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle.  "  Mercy  "  and  "  peace  "  occur 
m  the  opening  greetings  of  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  2  Jonn.  The  three  are  in  logical  order  here :  mercy 
from  God  to  man ;  hence  peace  between  Qod  and  man ; 
hence  love  of  all  towards  aU. 

Be  multiplied.— By  God.  The  word,  as  used  in 
salutations,  is  peculiar  to  1  and  2  Peter,  and  Jude. 

(3»  4)  The  purpose  and  occasion  of  the  Letter. 

(3)  Beloved.— Yery  unusual  at  the  beginning  of  an 
Epistle;  3  John,  verse  2,  is  the  only  other  example. 
It  indicates,  possibly,  the  writer's  wish  to  be  brief  and 
get  to  his  subject  at  once ;  and,  as  his  subject  is  a 
very  unpleasing  one,  he  hastens  to  assure  his  readers  of 
affection  for  them,  to  prevent  his  strong  language  from 
offending  them. 

When  I  gave  all  diligence.— Better,  ingUfin^ 
aU  diligence :  i,e.,  in  having  it  much  at  heart.  Widif 
and  Biheims  are  nearly  right.  The  expression  is  unique 
in  the  New  Testament— 2  Pet.  L  5  is  similar,  bat  the 
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salvation,  it  was  needfiil  for  me  to 
Verses  3.  4.  ^^^  unto  you,  and 
Parpose  of  the  exhort  you  that  ye  should 
Epistle.  earnestly  contend  for  the 

faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints.  ^^)  For  there  are  certain 
men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before 
of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation, 


ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  our 
God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying 
the  only  Lord  Gk>d,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ^  t*)  I  will  therefore  put  you  in 
remembrance,    though  ye  _         ^    ,« 

,  i  "I  •       T_  ^  J.-I  •'  i    Verses    5  — 10. 

once  Jaiew  tnis,  now  that  ood's  pimiah- 
the  Lord,  having  saved  ments  a  wam- 
the  people  out  of  the  land  i^*o«^^- 


Greek  for  "  giving  "  differs  in  verb  and  tense  from  the 
word  need  here. 

Of  the  common  salvation.— The  best  MSS.  in- 
sert ''onr" — of  owr  common  salvation:  t.e.,  of  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  us  all.  (Gomp. 
Tit.  1.  4.)  Some  would  take  these  words  after  "  it  was 
needful  for  me  to  write  unto  yon."  The  Authorised 
version  is  better. 

It  was  needfUl  for  me  to  write  unto  you.— 
Better,  Ifoxmd  it  necessary  to  write  at  once  to  you,  St. 
Jnde  had  intended  to  write  on  general  grounds ;  tiien  the 
circumstances  stated  in  verse  4  made  him  write  imme- 
diately for  the  special  purpose  of  warning  them  against  a 
pressing  danger.  The  "  at  once  "  comes  from  the  tense, 
which  is  present  in  the  first  clause,  aorist  in  the  second. 
That  St.  Jude  had  intended  to  write  a  longer  letter  is 
pure  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

Contend  for.— The  word  is  a  graphic  one,  im- 
plying standing  over  a  thing  to  fight  in  its  defence. 
X  on  must  fight  as  well  as  buud  (Neh.  iv.  16, 18). 

The  faith— 1.6.,  that  which  is  believed  by  Christians : 
not  the  expression  of  the  doctrine,  nor  the  holding  of 
it,  but  the  substance  of  it. 

Once  delivered. — Rather,  once  for  aU  delivered. 
No  change  in  it  is  possible.  (Comp.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  By 
"  the  saints  "  are  meant  all  Christians ;  oomp.  Acts  ix. 
13  (where  see  Note),  32,  41.  The  word  is  used  ad- 
visedly here,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  libertines  now 
to  be  denounced. 

W  Certain  men  crept  in  unawares— viz.,  into 
the  Church.  The  "  certain  "  shows  that  these  men  are 
a  decided  minority,  and  has  a  tinge  of  depreciation,  as 
in  Gal.  ii.  12.  "  Crept  in  unawares  *'  is  analogous  to 
"  unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  "  (Gal.  ii.  4, 
where  see  Note),  and  to  "  privily  bring  in  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
It  is  this  insidious  invasion  which  constitutes  the 
necessity  for  writing  stated  in  verse  3.  Unfaithful 
Christians  are  sometimes  regarded  as  an  emergence 
from  within,  rather  than  an  invasion  from  without 
(1  John  ii.  19). 

Close  similarity  to  2  Peter  begins  here  and  con- 
tinues down  to  verse  18;  the  Notes  on  the  parallel 
Dassages  in  2  Pet.  ii.  should  be  compared  throughout. 
In  this  Epistle  the  first  three  and  last  seven  verses  are 
the  only  portions  not  intimately  related  to  2  Peter. 

Who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this 
condemnation. — ^Literally,  who  have  been  of  old 
written  dawn  beforehand  for  {his  sentence ;  or,  perhaps, 
*'  written  up " ;  for  the  metaphor  may  come  trom  the 
practice  of  posting  up  the  names  of  those  who  had  to 
appear  in  court  &t  trial.  The  text  is  a  favourite  one 
with  Calvinists ;  but  it  gives  no  countenance  to  extreme 
predestinarian  views.  "Of  old"  cannot  refer  to  the 
eternal  purposes  of  God,  but  to  something  in  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  ref^ 
to  the  recent  warnings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  that 
false  teachers  should  arise:  otherwise  one  would  be 
tempted  to  refer  it  to  2  Pet.  ii.  Something  more  re- 
mote  from  tJie  writer's  own  day  seems  to  be  required: 


either  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  or  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  quoted  below.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered 
*'  before  ordained  "  is  in  Bom.  xv.  4  rendered  "  written 
aforetime."    (Comp.  Eph.  ilL  3.) 

To  this  condemnation.— Literally,  to  this  sen- 
tence, or  judgment ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the 
judgment  is  an  adverse  one.  "  This  condemnation," 
viz.,  the  one  stated  in  the  denunciations  which  foUow, 
and  iUustrated  by  the  fate  of  those  mentioned  in 
verses  5 — 7.  Note  the  three-fold  description  of  the 
men  thus  written  down  for  judgment :  they  are  ungodly; 
they  pervert  God's  grace ;  they  deny  Christ. 

Turning  the  grace  of  our  Gk>d  into  lasci- 
viousness.— ^Turning  Christian  liberty  into  unchristian 
Hcense.  "Our  God,  not  theirs;  they  are  "without 
Grod  in  the  world."  "  Wantonness  "  would  be  better 
than  "lasciviousness"  here,  as  in  2  Pet.  ii.  18.  The 
Greek  word  expresses  license  generally,  not  merely  sins 
of  impurity. 

Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chnst.— Bather,  denying  the  only  Master,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  **  God  "  is  an  addition  to  the 
original  text,  and  must  be  omitted.  "Lord"  repre- 
sents two  words  in  the  Greek  quite  different  one  from 
the  other.  The  Genevan  version  is  right  all  but  the 
insertion  of  "  God ;  "  the  Bhemish  quite  right — Shaving 
"  Dominator,"  however,  for  "  Master."  We  are  once 
more  in  doubt  whether  one  or  two  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  mentioned  here.  (Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  1.) 
Certamly  2  Pet  ii.  1  countenances  our  taking  "tlie 
ovXj  Master  "  as  meaning  Christ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
article  is  not  repeated  with  "Lord"  is  in  favour  $i 
only  one  Person  bdng  meant.  But  Luke  ii.  29,  Acts 
iv.  24,  Bev.  vi.  10  countenance  our  understanding 
these  words  as  meaning  the  Father;  and  the  absence 
of  the  article  before  "Lord"  is  not  conclusive.  The 
insertion  of  "God"  is,  perhaps,  a  fi^loss  to  insist  on 
this  latter  interpretation.  If  it  be  ri^t,  the  clause  is 
closely  parallel  to  I  John  ii.  22 :  "  fie  is  Antichrist 
that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,**    Note  the  em* 

Ehatic  insertion  of  "our"  once  more:  they  will  not 
ave  Him  for  their  Lord;  His  divine  autnority  was 
precisely  what  they  denied. 

(5—7)  We  now  enter  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
Epistle.  Three  instances  of  God's  vengeance:  the 
unbelievers  in  the  wilderness;  the  impure  angels; 
Sodom  and  Gk)morrha. 

(5)  I  will  therefore  put  you  in  remembrance. 
— Or,  But  I  wish  to  remind  you.  The  "  but "  indicates 
opposition  to  the  impiety  of  those  just  mentioned. 

Though  ye  once  knew  this.— The  best  MSS. 
and  versions  compel  us  to  substitute  ''all  things"  for 
"  this,"  and  we  must  translate,  because  ye  have  once  for 
all  (as  in  verse  3}  known  all  things.  Ton  have  once 
for  all  been  taught  all  that  I  want  to  say  to  you ;  so 
that  I  need  only  remind  you,  there  is  no  need  to 
instruct.  (Comp.  Bom.  xv.  14,  15,  where  see  Notes; 
2  Pet  L  12;  1  John  ii.  21.)     "  AU  things "  probably 
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of  Egypt^  afterward  destrojed  them 
that  beUeved  not.  <^>  And  the  angels 
which  kept  not  theur  first  estate,^  bnt 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath 
reserved  in  everlasting    chains    nnder 


Or,  prineijMlitjf. 


darkness  nnto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  (7>  Even  as  Sodom  and 
Gromorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them 
in  like  manner,  giving  themselves 
over  to    fornication,    and    going  after 


has  special  reference  to  Old  Testament  history,  as  what 
follows  seems  to  show. 

How  that  the  Lord. — *'  How  that "  depends  npon 
"remind,"  not  npon  "have  known."  There  is  very 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  substituting  "  Jesus  "  for 
**  the  liord; "  a  most  remarkable  reading,  showing  how, 
in  Christian  limguage,  the  Man  Jesus  had  rocome 
identified  with  the  Eternal  Son.  The  use  of  "  Christ " 
in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  though  less  striking,  is  similar. 

Having  saved  the  people.— Or,  perhaps,  having 
saved  a  people,  A  whole  nation  was  rescued.  The 
OTder  of  tne  three  examples  of  signal  punishment  is  in 
2  Peter  chronological:  impure  angels,  flood,  Sodom 
and  Gk)morrha ;  here  not.  But  the  order  here  is  quite 
intelligible.  St.  Jude's  main  object  is  to  warn  his 
readers  against  that  par^  in  the  Christian  community 
who,  by  its  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  transformed 
the  gospel  of  purity  into  a  gospel  of  wantonness,  and 
to  give  them  a  saf egpiard  against  such.  And  the  safe- 
guard is  this:  to  hold  ust  the  faith  once  for  all 
aelivered  to  them,  and  to  remember  the  consequences 
of  being  unbelieving.  For  this  purpose,  no  warning 
could  be  more  apposite  than  the  fate  of  Jude*s  own 
nation  in  the  wilderness.  This  palmary  instance  given, 
two  others  follow,  probably  suggested  by  2  Peter. 

Afterward  destroyed.  —  Better,  aecoiMu  de- 
stroyed, Wiclif,  "the  secunde  tyme";  BAeims^ 
"secondly."  The  Lord  twice  manifested  His  power 
on  Israel :  (1)  in  mercy ;  (2)  in  judgment.  The  refer- 
ence is  almost  certainly  to  Num.  xiv.  35 ;  Dent.  i.  35, 
&c.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  can  scarcely  be 
meant,  whatever  date  we  assign  to  the  Epistle,  although 
the  striking  reading,  "  Jesus "  for  "  the  Lord,"  gives 
some  countenance  to  such  an  interpretation,  llie  most 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  people  destroyed  were 
Hiose  who,  in  the  first  instance,  were  saved.  Had  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  been  intended,  the  reference 
would  probably  have  been  more  clear. 

(8)  And  the  angels  whioh  kept  not.— Rather, 
because  they  kept  not  The  construction  is  similar  to 
that  in  Matt.  xriiL  25,  "  Forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 

Sy."  (See  Note  on  verse  8.)  This  second  instance  of 
e  impure  angels  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
rebellion  of  Satan,  or  "  fall  of  the  angels."  The  refer- 
ence is  either  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  or  (more  probably),  to 
passages  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  (See  Excursus  at  the 
end  of  this  Epistle.) 

Their  first  estate.— The  Greek  word  has  two 
meanings:  (1)  bcMnnning,  which  our  translators  have 
adopted  here;  (2)  rule  or  power,  which  would  be 
better.  Wicltf  has  "  prinshood ; '*  Bheims,  "princi- 
palitie."  The  word  is  transkted  "  rule  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  24) 
and  "  principality  "  (Rom  viil  38;  Eph.  i  21 ;  iii.  10 ; 
vi.  12;  Col.i.  16;  u.  10,  15;  Titus  iii.  1).  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  angels,  and 
here  refers  rather  to  their  power  over  things  earthly 
than  to  the  beginning  of  iJieir  state.  The  two  meanings 
are  but  two  views  of  the  same  fact:  their  power  or 
dignity  was  their  first  estate.  Some  explain  the  word 
of  the  power  of  God  over  the  angels ;  but  both  wording 
and  context  are  against  this. 

Their  own  'hahita,tioTi.—Their  proper  home.  By 
leaving  heaven  and  coming  down  to  earth,  they  lost 


their  power  over  the  earth.  (Comp.  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  Y,) 

He  hath  reserved.— Better,  He  hath  kept,  in 
ironical  contrast  to  **  which  kept  not "  just  above :  the 
same  Greek  word  is  used  in  both  cases.  This  ironical 
contrast  does  not  exist  in  the  panillel  passage,  2  Pet. 
ii.  4.  Would  a  writer,  quite  willmg  to  copy,  have  failed 
to  copy  this  ?  On  tne  other  hand,  what  more  natural 
than  that  St.  Jude  should  add  a  forcible  touch  ? 

In  everlasting  ohains.— Speculations  as  to  how 
this  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4  are  to  be  reconciled  with  such 
texts  as  Luke  xxii.  31, 1  Pet.  v.  8,  which  speak  plainly 
of  the  freedom  and  activity  of  Satan,  and  £ph.  vi.  12, 
Bom.  viil.  38,  Col.  ii.  15,  which  implv  numerous  agents 
akin  to  him,  are  not  very  profitable.  The  reality  of 
powers  of  evil  may  be  inferred,  apart  from  Scripture, 
from  their  effects.  That  some  of  these  powers  are 
personal,  some  not,  some  free,  some  not,  and  that  all  axe 
to  be  defeated  at  last,  seems  to  be  implied  in  Scripture; 
but  its  silence  is  a  rebuke  to  curious  speculation. 
Enough  is  told  us  for  our  comfort,  warning,  and  assur- 
ance. It  consoles  us  to  know  that  much  of  the  evil  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves  is  not  our  own, 
but  comes  from  without.  It  puts  us  on  our  gfiiard  to 
know  that  we  have  such  powers  arrayed  against  u&  It 
gives  us  confidence  to  know  that  we  have  abundant 
means  of  victoir  even  over  them. 

Under  durkness.— The  Greek  word  occurs  onlv 
here,  verse  13,  2  Pet.  ii.  4, 17,  and  possibly  Heb.  xiL  18. 
A  separate  English  word,  such  as  "gloom,"  is  desirable 
for  these  passages. 

The  great  day.HSo  called  Bev.  vi.  17  (oomp. 
xvi  14),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  Joel  ii.  31 ;  Mai.  iv.  5.  St. 
John's  expression  is  the  "last  day"  (John  vi.  39,  40, 
44,  54;  xL  24 ;  xii.  48 ;  and  nowhere  else).  "  The  day 
of  judgment,"  "  that  day,"  and  **  the  day  of  the  Iiord,^' 
are  otiier  common  expressions. 

(7)  Even  as.— Or,  possibly,  how,  Hke  '*  how  that "  in 
verse  5,  denending  npon  "  put  jou  in  remembrance." 
Sodom  ana  Gomorrha  are  typical  instances  of  divine 
vengeance  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Isa. 
xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  1.  40 ;  Bom.  ix.  29). 

And  the  cities  about  them.— Adma  and  Zeboim 
(Dent.  xxix.  23 ;  Hos.  xL  8). 

In  like  manner.— We  must  read,  in  like  manner 
to  these,  and  arrange  the  sentence  thus:  Even  as 
Bodom  and  Oomorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them, 
giving  themsdves  over  to  fornication  in  like  fnanner 
to  these.  Who  are  meant  by  **  these  "  P  Not  the  un- 
godly men  of  verse  4,  which  would  anticipate  verse  8; 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  which 
would  be  somewhat  dumsy  in  the  Greek;  but  the 
angels  of  verse  6.  The  reference  is  again  to  the 
impurity  of  certain  angels  in  having  intercourse  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  This  sin  of  the  angels  was  strictly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  people  of  Sodom. 

Qoing  after  strange  flesh.— Strictly,  going  astray 
after  other  flesh— <.e.,  other  than  is  allowed;  leaving 
natural  for  unnatural  uses. 

Are  set  forth  for  an  exaxnple,  suflbrins  the 
vengeanoe  of  eternal  flre.— It  would  be  poesihle 
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strange^  flesli,  are  set  forth  for  an 
example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  (^>  Likewise  ^so  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise 
dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  ^Ugnities. 
(0)  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when 
contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed 


JUDE. 

1  Gr.  otter. 


a  Wa/mmg  to  Siiners, 

about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
bring  against  him  a  railing  accusa- 
tion, but  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee/ 
W  But  these  speak  evil  of  those  things 
which  they  know  not :  but  what  they 
know  naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in 
those  things  they  corrupt  themselves. 


to  take  **  of  eternal  fire  "  alter  "  example/'  thna :  aire 
set  forth  ae  an  example  of  eternal  fire  in  'under- 
going puniehmeni,  (Comp.  Wiad.  z.  7.)  The  punish- 
ment of  the  submerged  cities  is  perpetual ;  moreover, 
there  are  appearances  as  of  volcanic  fire  under  them.  The 
Greek  for  "  undergoing  "  occurs  here  only  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  comp.  2  Maoc  iv.  48. 

(8—10)  Application  of  these  three  instances  to  the 
libertines  who  are  now  proToking  God. 

(8)  lakewise  also.— Bather,  Yet  in  like  manner :  i.e., 
in  spite  of  these  warnings.  These  ungodly  men  were 
like  the  unbeUevers  in  the  wilderness  in  denying  Christ 
and  scoffing  at  His  promises ;  they  were  like  the  impure 
angels  in  leaving  that  "constitution  which  is  in  heaven" 
(PniL  iii.  20)  for  the  base  pleasures  of  earth ;  they  were 
like  the  people  of  Sodom  in  seeking  even  these  base 
pleasures  by  unnatural  courses. 

These  filthy  dreamers.— We  must  add  also. 
''Filthy*'  is  not  in  the  original  Greek,  nor  in  any 
previous  English  version,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
next  clause ;  not  rightly,  for  "  dreamers  "  gfoes  with  all 
three  dauses,  not  with  "  defile  the  flesh  "  only.  This 
being  admitted,  a  number  of  painful  interpretations 
are  at  once  excluded.  "  These  dreamers  aM  "  means 
these  ungodly  men,  who  are  deep  in  the  slumber  of  sin 
(see  Note  on  Bom.  ziii.  11),  as  well  as  the  three  classes  of 
sinners  just  mentioned.  Excepting  in  Acts  ii.  17,  which 
is  a  quotation  from  Joel  ii.  28,  the  word  for  **  dreamer  " 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  found 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa.  Ivi.  10,  of  dogs  that  dream 
and  make  a  noise  in  their  sleep.  St.  Jude  perhaps  has 
this  passage  in  his  mind.  (See  below,  second  Kote  on 
verse  12.)  *'  Dreamers  "  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  empty 
speculations  of  these  men. 

Defile  the  flesh.— Like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Some  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
Gnosticism,  on  its  antinomian  as  distinct  from  its 
ascetic  side,  exhibit  the  licentiousness  inveighed  against 
here ;  e.^.,  the  Simonians,  Nicolaitanes,  Cainites,  Gar- 
pocratians. 

Despise  dominion.—  Like  the  impure  angels. 
Lisert  *'  and  "  before  "  despise."  The  "  dominion,"  or 
lordship,  is  that  of  Almighty  Gk)d.  Set  aside,  or 
reject  (Mark  vii.  9;  Luke  vii.  30;  John  xii.  48), 
would  be  better  than  "  despise,"  to  mark  the  difference 
between  this  and  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

Speak  evil  of  dignities.— Uke  the  murmurers  in 
the  wilderness.  By  **  dignities,"  or  glories,  are  meant 
unseen  powers  worthy  of  reverence.  The  Greek  word 
is  rare  in  the  New  Testament ;  only  here,  2  Pet.  ii.  10, 
and  1  Pet.  i.  11.  Earthly  dignities,  whether  ecdesias- 
tical  or  civil,  are  not  included.  (Comp.  the  doctrine  of 
Menander,  Irenasus,  I.  xxiii.  5.) 

W  Yet  Michael  the  archangel.— These  libertines 
allow  themselves  to  use  language  against  celestial 
beings  which  even  an  archangel  <Ud  not  venture  to 
use  against  Satan.  In  the  Old  Testament  Michael 
appears  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
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Dan.  X.  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  mentioned 
only  here  and  in  Bev.  xiL  7.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  his 
meekness  is  spoken  of ;  he  is  ''the  merciful,  thepaiient, 
the  holy  Michael,"  xl.  8. 

He  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses.— To 
be  understood  quite  literally:  to  make  "the  body  of 
Moses  "  into  a  metaphor  for  the  people  of  Israel,  or  the 
Mosaic  law,  is  most  unnatural.  This  passage  is  the 
only  evidence  extant  of  any  such  incident  or  tradition. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
on  Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  which  says  that  Michael  was  the 
anointed  gpiardian  of  Moses'  grave.  According  to 
Ongen  [De  Princip,  HI.  ii.  1)  the  source  of  it  is  a  book 
called  the  Ascension,  or  Assumption  of  Moses,  Evi- 
dently it  is  something  supposed  to  be  well  known  to 
those  whom  St.  Jude  is  addressing,  and  it  appears  to  be 
given  as  a  fact  which  he  believes,  though  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  this.  In  any  case  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  to  believe  in  it  as  an  historical  fact.  Beverent*  and 
therefore  cautious,  theories  of  inspiration  need  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  an  unhistorical  incident  being 
cited  as  an  illustration  or  a  warning.  St.  Paul  makes 
use  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  rock  following  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  as  an  illustration  (1  Cor. 
X.  4).  The  strange  question,  "  What  did  the  devil  want 
with  the  body  of  Moses  ?  "  has  been  asked,  and  answered 
in  more  ways  than  one : — (1)  to  make  it  an  object  of 
idolatry,  as  the  Israelites  would  be  very  likely  to  worship 
it;  (2)  to  keep  it  as  his  own,  as  that  of  a  murderer,  be- 
cause Moses  killed  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12). 

Durst  not  .  •  .—Out  of  respect  to  Satan's  original 
angelic  nature.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  vL  1.) 

A  railing  accusation.— More  literally,  a  sentence 
savovHng  of  emt-speaking.  WicUf,  "doom";  Tyndale 
and  Granmer,  "sentence";  Rheims,  "judgment." 
Michael  brought  no  sentence  against  the  devil,  but  left 
all  judgment  to  Qod. 

The  Lord  rebuke  thee.— The  same  rebuke  is 
administered  to  Satan  bv  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  when 
Satan  appears  as  the  adversary  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  the  restorer  of  the  temple  and  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, and  one  of  the  Old  Testament  types  of  Christ 
(Zech.  iii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  the  tradition  here 
nven  by  St.  Jude  is  derived  from  this  passage  in 
Kecharian,  or  from  a  source  common  to  both.  We  have 
another  reminiscence  of  Zech.  iii.  2  in  verse  23. 

(10)  But  these  •  .  •  —In  strong  contrast  to  the  scru- 
pulous reverence  of  the  archangel.  "Fools  rudi  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Those  things  which  they  know  not.— The 
"dignities"  of  verse  8.  This  shows  that  unseen  spiri- 
tual powers  are  there  meant :  these  men  would  loiow 
earthly  rulers.  It  is  on  the  unseen  that  they  show 
their  irreverence. 

What  they  know  naturally.— The  means  of 
gratifying  their  desires.  The  two  halves  of  the  verse 
are  in  emphatic  contrast.  What  they  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  know,  they  abuse  by  gross  irreverence :  what 
they  know,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  they  abuse  by 
gross  licentiousness.   If  this  Epistle  is  prior  to  2  Peter 
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The  Sins  of  Cam^ 


JUDE. 


Balaam^  and  Korah, 


<^i)  Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone 

V  11—19   ^  ^^^  ^*y  ^^  Cain,  and  ran 

The  Bins  of  greedily  after  the  error  of 
Caui,  ^^m,  Balaam  for  reward,  and 
*°     ^  perished  in  the  gainsaying 


of  Core.  (^*)  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts 
of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you, 
feeding  themselves  without  fear :  clouds 
they  are  without  water,  carried  about 
of  winds ;  trees  whose  fruit  withereth, 


it  is  strange  that  the  author  of  the  latter  should  have 
neglected  so  telling  an  antithesis,  and  should  (from  a 
literary  point  of  view)  have  so  sjpoiled  the  passage  by 
his  modle  of  adaptation  (chap.  ii.  12).  If  2  Peter  is 
prior  there  is  nothing  strange  in  St.  Jude  improving 
upon  the  mode  of  expression.  The  word  for  '*  kuow^' 
is  not  the  same  in  both  clauses.  The  word  used  in 
"which  they  know  not"  is  the  most  general  and 
common  word  of  the  kind  in  Greek,  expressing  mere 
perception,  and  occurring  about  three  hundred  times  in 
the  New  Testament;  tl^t  used  in  "what  they  know 
naturally"  is  more  definite,  and  expresses  practical 
experience  productive  of  skill  and  science;  it  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testament,  mostly  in  the 
Acts.    (Oomp.  "Paul  I  know,"  Acts  xix.  15.) 

They  corrupt  themselves.— Or,  perhaps,  they 
work  their  ovm  ruin.  Note  the  tense ;  not  future,  but 
present.  The  corruption,  or  ruin,  is  not  a  judgment 
Banging  over  them ;  it  is  already  going  on. 

(11)  Three  examples  of  similar  wickedness:  Gain, 
Balaam,  Korah. 

Woe  unto  them !— An  echo  of  Christ's  denuncia- 
tions in  the  first  three  Gk)spels,  whereby  the  description 
of  these  evil-doers  takes  for  the  moment  a  denunciatory 
form.  The  past  tenses  immediately  following  are 
owing  to  the  writer's  placing  himself  in  thought  at  the 
moment  when  these  men  reap  the  consequences  of  their 
ffins:  their  punishment  is  so  certain,  that  he  regards  it 
as  having  come. 

In  the  way  of  Cain.— The  first  great  criminal; 
the  first  to  outrage  the  laws  of  nature.  Explanations 
to  the  effect  tlutt  these  libertines  followed  Cain  by 
murdering  men's  souls  by  their  corrupt  doctrine,  or  by 
persecuting  believers,  and  other  suggestions  still  more 
curious,  are  needlessly  far-fetched.  John  viii.  44,  and 
1  John  iii.  15,  are  not  strictly  apposite :  these  ungodly 
men  may  have  hated  and  persecuted  the  righteous,  but 
St.  Jude  does  not  tell  us  so.  Sensuality  is  always 
selfish,  but  by  no  means  always  ill-natured  or  malig- 
nant. 

Ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward.— The  Greek  for  "ran  greedily"  literally 
means  "  they  were  poured  out  in  streams ; "  the  Greet: 
for  "  error"  may  also  mean  "  deception."  Hence  three 
renderings  are  possible :  (1)  as  the  Authorised  version ; 
(2)  "  thej  ran  greedily  after  the  deception  of  Balaam's 
reward ; "  (3)  "  they  were  undone  by  the  deception  of 
Bahiam's  reward."  The  first  is  best.  "  Reward"  in 
the  Greek  is  the  genitive  of  price.  Gomp.  "the 
rewards  of  divination"  (Num.  xiii.  7);  "they  hired 
against  thee  Balaam"  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  2). 
Here,  again,  far-fetched  explanations  may  be  avoided. 
The  allusion  lies  on  the  surface — running  counter  to 
Grod's  will  from  interested  motives.  Possibly,  there 
may  also  be  some  aUusion  to  Balaam's  causing  the 
Israelites  to  be  seduced  into  licentiousness  (Rev.  u.  14). 

Perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core-^.e., 
through  gainsaying  like  that  of  Korah;  referring  to  his 
speaking  against  Moses  in  the  revolutionary  opposition 
which  he  headed.  These  libertines,  like  Korah;  treated 
sacred  ordinances  with  contempt. 
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The  triplet  in  this  verse,  like  that  in  verse  8,  Ls 
parallel  to  the  three  examj^les  of  God's  vengeance, 
verses  5 — 7.  Cain,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
Gromorrha,  outraged  the  laws  of  nature ;  Balaam,  like 
the  impure  angels,  despised  the  sovereignty  of  God; 
Korah,  like  those  who  disbelieved  the  report  of  the 
spies,  spoke  evil  of  dignities. 

(i2-u>)  Three-fold  description  of  the  ungodly,  coiv 
responding  to  the  three  examples  just  given.  The 
divisions  are  clearly  marked,  each  section  beginning 
with  "  These  are  "(verses  12, 16, 19). 

(12—15)  Description  corresponding  to  Gain. 

(12)  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity, 
when  they  feast  with  you.— Rather,  These  are  the 
rocks  in  your  feasts  of  chariiv,  banqueting  vnth  you 
fearlessly  (see  next  Note) ;  or,  These  are  thm^  who  ban- 
Quet  together  fearlessly,  rocks  in  your  feasts  of  charity. 
The  former  is  preferable.     But  in  any  case  we  must 
probably  read  rocks — i.e,,  ih&t  on  which  those  who 
meet  them  at  vour  love-feasts  will  be  wrecked  (see  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 22)— not  "  spots,"  which  is  borrowed 
from  2  Pet.  ii.  13.     But  it  is  just  possible  that  as 
spUoi,  St.  Peter's  word,  may  mean  either  "  spots "  or 
*' rocks"  (though  most  commonly  the  former),  so  St. 
Jude's  word  (epilades)  may  mean  either  "  spots "  or 
"  rocks"  (though  almost  invariably  the  latter).      In  an 
Orphic  poem  of  the  fourth  century,  spilades  means 
'*  spots  " ;  but  this  is  rather  late  authority  for  its  use  in 
the  first  century.     Here  '*  rocks  "  is  the  safer  transla- 
tion.    St.  Peter  is  dwelling  on  the  sensuality  of  these 
sinners,  and  for  him  "spots"  is  the  more  obvious 
metaphor.      St.  Jude,  in  tradng  an  analogy  between 
them  and  Cain,  would  be  more  likely  to  select  "  rocks.'* 
These  libertines,  like  Cain,  turned  the  ordinances  of 
religion  into  selfishness  and  sin:   both,  like   sunken 
rocks,  destroyed  those  who  unsuspectingly  approached 
them.    On  me  difference  of  reading  respecting  the 
word  for  "  feasts  of  charity,"  or  '*  love-ieaste/*  see  Note 
on  2  Pet.  ii.  13.     Possibly  the  name  Agapce  for  such 
feasts  comes  from  this  passa^.     Had  it  been  common 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  1  Cor.  xi.,  he  would  probably  have 
made  a  point  of  it ;  love-feasts  in  which  there  was  no 
love.    (Oomp.  1  Pet.  v.  14.) 

Feeding  themselves  without  fear. — "  Without 
fear  "goes  better  with  "feasting  with  yoa";  but  the 
Greek  admits  of  either  construction.  "Feeding  them- 
selves" instead  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  flock; 
whereas  feeding  the  poor  was  one  great  object  of  the 
love-feasts.  Others  explain,  "  feedinfif  themselves '" 
(literally,  pasturina  themselves)  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  tended  by  the  snepherds.  llie  former  is  better,  the 
scandal  being  similar  to  that  described  in  1  Cor.  xi.  21. 
(Oomp.  Isa.  bri.  11,  which  St.  Jude  may  possibly  have 
had  in  his  mind ;  and  see  above,  second  Not-e  on  verse  R) 

Clouds  without  water.— Com^.  Prov.  zxv.  14. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  these  men  brings  much  food  to 
the  love-feasts  and  give  nothing  away:  there  is  no 
longer  any  allusion  to  the  love-feasts.  Hather,  these 
men  are  ostentatious  generally,  and  yet  do  no  good: 
inflated  and  empty.    (Bee  on  2  Pet.  ii.  17.) 
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Enoch* 8  Prophecy 


JUDE. 


of  the  Lord! 9  Jvdgment, 


without  fruity  twice  dead,  plucked  up 
by  the  roots;  <^>  raging  wayea  of  the 
sea,  foaming  out  their  own  ahame; 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 
<i*>  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  sajring, 
Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousands  of  his  saints,  ^^^  to  execute 
judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 


that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have 
ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their 
hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him.  (^^^  These 
are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts ;  and  their  mouth 
speaketh  great  swelling  words,  having 
men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of 
advantage.    ^'^  But,  beloved,  remember 


Carried  about  of  winds.— More  literally,  home 
'past  (without  giving  any  rain)  hy  winds ;  or,  perhaps, 
driven  out  of  their  eouree  (and  so  showing  their  flimsi- 
ness)  hy  innde. 

Trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit. 
— ^There  is  no  such  strange  contradiction  in  the  Greek, 
nor  in  any  of  the  earlier  English  versions.  The  mean- 
ing rather  is,  autumn  treee  (which  ouffht  to  be  fnll  of 
fruit,  and  yet  are)  vnthoui  fruU;  in  lulusion,  probably, 
to  the  barren  fig-tree.  Others,  less  simply,  explain 
"  trees  in  IcUe  autumn  " — i.e.,  stripped  and  Mre.  But 
for  this  we  should  expect  *'  winter  trees "  rather  than 
"  autumn  trees." 

Twice  dead.— Utterly  dead,  and  hence  "  plucked 
up  by  the  roots."  Spiritually  these  men  were  "  twice 
dead  "  in  having  returned,  after  baptism,  to  the  death 
of  sin.  The  writer  piles  up  metaphor  on  metaphor  and 
epithet  on  epithet  m  the  effort  to  express  his  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence.  The  epithets  here  are  in  logical 
order :  in  autumn,  fruitless,  dead,  rooted  up. 

(13)  Foaming  out  their  own  shame.— More 
literall  V,  ehamee ;  their  shameful  acts.  Isa.  Ivii.  20  is 
probabiv  in  St.  Jude's  mind :  "  The  wicked  are  like  the 
troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

Wandering  stars.— Nothing  is  gained  bv  under- 
standing  comets,  which  have  their  orbits,  ana  do  not 
wander,  in  St.  Jude's  sense,  any  more  than  planets  do. 
The  image  is  that  of  stars  leaving  their  place  in  the 
heavens,  where  they  are  beautifm  and  useful,  and 
wandering  away  (to  the  utter  confusion  of  every  one 
who  directs  his  course  by  them)  into  sunless  gloom, 
where  their  light  is  extinguished,  and  whence  they 
cannot  return.  This  simile  suits  the  *'  false  teachers 
of  2  Peter  better  than  the  **  ungodly  "  of  Jude.  Would 
the  writer  of  2  Peter  have  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  it? 

(14)  And  Enooh  also.— On  the  Boole  of  Enoch, 
and  this  famous  quotation  from  it,  see  Excursus  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistle.  The  following  passage  from 
Irensous  (lY.  xvi.  2)  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  book,  and  throws  light  on  St.  Jude's  use  of  it : — 
**  Enoch  also,  pleasing  God  without  circumcision,  was 
Grod's  ambassador  to  the  angels,  although  he  was  a 
man,  and  was  raised  to  heaven,  and  is  preserved  even 
until  now  as  a  witness  of  the  just  judgment  of  God. 
For  the  angels  by  transgression  fell  to  earth  for  judg- 
ment, while  a  man,  by  pleasing  God,  was  raised  to 
lieaven  for  salvation."  The  mission  of  Enoch  to  the 
fallen  angels  is  narrated  in  the  Booh  of  Enoch,  xii — 
xvi. 

The  seventh  from  Adam.— This  is  not  inserted 
witliout  special  meaning.  It  was  scarcely  needed  to 
distinguish  the  son  of  Jared  from  the  son  of  Cain ;  in 
that  case  it  would  have  been  more  simple  to  say,  "  the 
son  of  Jared."  It  either  points  to  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  prophecy,  or  else  to  the  mystical  and  sabbaticia 
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number  seven.  Enoch  (see  preceding  Note)  was  a  t^pe 
of  perfected  humanity,  and  nence  the  notion  of  "  divine 
completion  and  rest "  is  perhaps  suggested  here.  Thus, 
Augustine,  in  his  reply  to  iFaustus  the  Manichfisau 
(Xn.  xiv.) : — "  Enoch,  ine  seventh  from  Adam,  pleased 
God  and  was  translated,  as  there  is  to  be  a  seventh  day 
of  rest,  in  which  all  will  be  translated  who  during  the 
sixth  day  of  the  world's  history  are  created  anew  by 
the  incarnate  Word."  Several  of  the  numbers  con- 
nected with  Enoch  in  Genesis  seem  to  be  symmetrical, 
and  intended  to  convey  a  meaning. 

With  ten  thousands  of  'his  saints.— Or,  among 
His  holy  myriads — i.e.,  encircled  by  them.  (Comp. 
Dent,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Heb.  xii.  22.) 

(15)  To  execute  judgment.— The  Greek  phrase 
occurs  only  here  and  John  v.  27. 

To  convince.^Better,  to  convict.  (Comp.  John 
viii.  46,  and  see  Notes  on  John  xvi.  8,  and  on  1  Cor. 
xiv.  24.)  The  words  "  among  them  "  must  be  omitted, 
as  wanting  in  authority. 

Hard  speeohes.— Comp.  John  vi.  60,  the  only 
other  place  where  this  epithet  is  applied  to  words. 
The  meaning  is  somewhat  similar  in  each  case :  harsh, 
repulsive,  iimnman.  It  does  not  mean  "  hard  to  under- 
stand." Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3)  has  this  epithet  with  the 
LXX.,  where  the  Authorised  version  has  "  churlish." 
In  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  there 
apx>esrs  to  be  nothing  to  represent  "  hard  speeches  .  .  . 
spoken  "  in  this  passage. 

(16—18)  Description  corresponding  to  Balaam. 

W  Complainers.— literally,  discontented  toith 
their  lot.  Men  who  "  shape  their  course  according  to 
their  own  lusts"  can  never  be  content,  for  (1)  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  are  not  always  present,  and 
(2)  the  lusts  are  insatiable.  Such  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Balaam,  in  his  cupidity  and  his  chafing 
against  the  restraints  which  nrevented  him  from  grati- 
tSying  it.  There  is  a  possible  reference  to  this  verse 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (Sim,  IX.  xix.  3). 

Great  swelling  words.- See  Note  on  2  Pet.  ii.  18. 

Haying  men's  persons  in  admiration.— More 
simply,  admiring  persons  (ao  the  Bhemish  version)^ 
i.6.,  naving  regard  to  people  of  dbtinction,  as  Balaam 
to  Balak.  These  ungodly  men  were  courtiers,  flatterers, 
and  parasites. 

Because  of  advantage.— i^or  the  sake  of  advan- 
tage— i,e.,  togain  something  by  it :  like  "for  reward  " 
(verse  11).  l^Eactly  Balaam's  case.  Note  that  each  half 
of  the  verse  falls  into  an  irregular  triplet. 

(17)  But,  beloved.— Better,  as  in  verse  20,  But  ye, 
hdoved.  "Ye"  is  emphatic  in  both  cases:  ''je,"  in 
contrast  to  these  impious  men.  All  previous  English 
versions  insert  the  "ye."  While  takmg  the  form  of 
an   exhortation,  the   passage  still   remains  virtually 
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The  Apattle  reminds  them 

ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  before 
of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
<^>  how  that  they  told  yon  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should 
walk  after    their    own  ungodly  lusts. 


JUDE.  of  his  previatii  Waminffi, 


<^>  These  be  they  who  separate  them- 
selyesy  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit. 
(»)  But  ye,  beloved,  build-  y^j^^  20-21 
ing  up  yourselves  on  your  Fmal  ezhoru- 
most   holy  faith,  praying  *^^°*- 


descriptive.  "Be  not  ve  deoeived  by  their  impudent 
boasting  and  interested  pandering,  for  these  are  the 
scoffing  sensnalists  against  whom  the  Apostles  warned 
yon." 

Spoken  before  of  the  apostles.—The  old  nse  of 
"of"  for  "by,"  Uke  "carried  about  of  winds"  (verse 
12).  (Oomp.  2  Pet  ii.  19.)  St.  Jude  implies  that  this 
warning  of  the  Apostles  is  well  known  to  those  whom 
he  addresses.  This  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Apostles 
would  be  more  naturally  made  by  one  who  was  not  an 
Apostle,  but  cannot  be  reganJed  as  decisive.  See 
Introduction,  L,  and  Note  on  2  Pet.  liL  2,  to  which, 
however,  this  is  not  quite  parallel,  for  the  writer  there 
has  already  declared  himself  to  be  an  Apostle  (2  Pet. 
i.  1^.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  author  of  our 
Epistle  regards  the  Apostles  as  considerably  removed 
in  time  from  himself.  "  In  the  last  time  is  their 
expression,  not  his ;  and  by  it  they  did  not  mean  any 
age  remote  from  themselves.  (Gomp.  1  John  ii.  18 ; 
2  Tim.  iil  1,  2,  6;  Heb.  i.  2;  1  Pet.  L  20.) 

(18)  How  that  they  told  you.— Or,  oerhAps,  need 
to  tell  you:  but  we  cannot  infer  ^m  this  that  oral 
teaching  exclusively  is  meant.  This,  again,  leaves  the 
question  of  the  writer's  position  open.  Had  St.  Jude 
written  " how  that  they  told  us"  it  would  have  been 
decisive  against  his  being  an  Apostle. 

There  should  be  mockers.— Better,  that  there 
shM  he  scoffers.  The  quotation  is  direct,  and  is  intro- 
duced formally  by  a  word  which  in  Greek  commonly 
preoedes  a  direct  quotation.  This,  however,  scarcely 
amounts  to  proof  that  the  quotation  is  from  a  written 
document.  The  word  for  "  mockers  *'  here  is  the  same 
as  that  transUted  "scoffers"  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  The 
translation  should  be  the  same  in  both  passages. 

In  the  last  time.— These  words  had  tetter  come 
first:  thai  in  the  last  time  there  shall  he  scoffers. 

Who  should  walk  alter  their  own  ungodly 
lusts. — Better,  walking  according  to  their  own  lusts  of 
impieties.  The  force  of  the  genitive  may  be  merely 
adjectival,  as  the  Authorised  version  renders  it :  but  as 
it  may  indicate  the  thinffs  lusted  for,  it  is  better  to 
keep  a  literal  rendering  of  it. 

W  Description  corresponding  to  Korah. 

0»)  These  be  they.—Better,  These  are  Hiey-'ioT 
the  sake  of  making  the  openings  of  verses  12, 16,  and 
19  exactly  alike,  as  they  aro  in  the  Greek. 

Who  separate  themselves.—"  Themselves"  must 
be  omitted,  the  evidence  against  it  being  overwhelming. 
"Who  separate : "  who  are  creating  a  schism,  like  Konui 
and  his  company;  claiming  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
enlightened  members  in  the  community  to  which  they 
stiU  profess  to  belong,  though  they  turn  upside  down 
its  fundamental  principles.  The  context  rather  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  these  libertines  claimed  to  be  the 
only  "spiritual"  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  said 
that  to  tneir  exalted  spiritual  natures  the  things  of 
sense  wero  purely  indifferent,  and  might  be  indul^sd  in 
without  loss  or  risk ;  while  they  taunted  other  Uhris- 
tians,  who  regulated  their  conduct  carofuUy  with  regard 
to  such  things,  with  being  psychic  or  "sensuous." 
Note  the  three-fold  division  of  the  verse. 
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Sensual.— The  Greek  word  is  psychic,  and  has 
no  English  equivalent ;  "  sensuous  "  would  perlisps  be 
best.  The  LXX.  do  not  use  it,  but  it  occurs  six  times 
in  the  New  Testament.  Four  times  (1  Cor.  ii.  14; 
XV.  44,  46)  it  is  translated  ''natural"  (see  Note  on 
1  Cor.  ii.  14);  once  (Jas.  iii.  15),  "sensual,"  with 
*'  natural "  in  the  marg^  ;  and  here  simply  "  sensoaL" 
In  1  Cor.  XV.  44,  46,  the  mond  meaning  is  m  the  back- 
ffround ;  in  the  other  three  passages  the  moral  meaning 
is  nrominent  and  is  distinctly  bad.  Psychic  is  the 
middle  term  of  a  triplet  of  terms,  **  carnal,  psychic 
spiritual."  "  Carnal "  and  '*  spiritual "  ewssk  for  them- 
selves — the  one  bad,  the  other  good.  Psuchic,  which 
comes  between,  is  much  closer  to  "  carnal,"  and  with 
it  is  opposed  to  "  spiritual"  This  is  mora  clearly  seen 
in  the  Latin  equivalents — eamalis,  animalis,  ^riiaiUs. 
The  carnal  man  is  ruled  by  his  passions,  and  rises  little 
above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  The  psychic  man  is 
ruled  by  human  reasoning,  and  human  ufections,  and 
does  not  rise  above  tJie  world  of  sense.  The  spiritual 
man  is  ruled  by  his  spirit — the  noblest  part  of  his 
nature — and  this  is  ruled  by  the  Spirit  01  Grod.  He 
rises  to  and  lives  among  those  thin^  which  can  only  be 
*'  spiritually  discerned. '  Our  Christian  psychology  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  absence  of  any  English  word 
tor  psychic — ^the  piui  of  man's  nature  which  it  repre- 
sents IS  often  lost  sk^ht  of. 

Having  not  the  Spirit.— Or,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  no  ^rit.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  meant, 
although  the  Greek  word  has  no  article;  but  mors 
probably  spiritual  power  and  insight  is  what  is  meant. 
These  men  had  allowed  the  spiritual  part  of  thdi 
nature,  of  which  they  talked  so  much,  to  become  so 
buried  in  the  mire  of  sensual  indulgence  and  human 
self-sufficiency,  that  it  was  utterly  inoperative  and 
practically  non-existent.  The  form  of  negatire  used 
m  the  Greek  seems  to  imply  that  their  **  having  no 
spirit"  is  the  reason  why  thoy  are  justly  called 
"  sensuous." 

Each  of  these  three  descriptions  (verses  12 — 15, 16 — 
18,  and  19)  is  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
writer  hurries  through  an  unpalj^ble  suoject  to  the 
more  pleasing  duty  of  exhorting  those  faithful  Chris- 
tians for  whose  sake  he  is  writii^. 

(20, 21)  Exhortation  to  strengthen  themselTOs  in  the 
faith  by  prayer,  godliness,  and  nope. 

(20)  But  ye,  beloved.— -Exactly  as  in  verse  17: 
"ye"  in  emphatic  contrast  to  these  sensuous  and  un- 
spiritual  men. 

Building  up  yourselves.  ~  Making  yourselTcs 
firm  on  the  sure  foxmdation  of  faith,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  "  who  separate,"  and  fancy  themselves 
firm  in  their  impious  conceits.  The  notion  is  not  so 
much  that  of  increasing  and  oomj^eting  an  edifice  as  of 
strengthening  its  foundations.  jFaith  and  its  object 
are  here  almost  identified.  To  have  £uih  as  one*s 
foundation  b  the  same  as  having  Christ  as  one*s 
foundation.  "  Your  faith,"  that  which  has  been  "  once 
for  all  delivered  "  to  you  (verse  4).  "  Most  holy  faith," 
as  opposed  to  the  most  unholy  quicksands  of  the 
doctrines  condemned  in  this  Epistle^ 
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Uou)  they  are 


JUDE. 


to  treat  Sinners, 


in  the  Holy  Ghost,  W  keep  yoxirselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  unto  eternal 
life.  ^^)  And  of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difiPerence:  ^^^and  others  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ; 
hating   even  the  garment  spotted  bj 


the  flesh.  <^)  Now  unto  him  that  is  able 
to  keep  you  from  falling,  verses  24,  25. 
and  to  present  you  faultless  Doxology. 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,  <^>  to  the  only  wise  Grod  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever.    Amen. 


Fraying  in  the  Holy  Ghost.— Only  in  this  way 
can  Christiana  make  firm  thmr  foundation.  The  Greek 
admits  of  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  heing  taken  with  the 
preyions  clause;  but  our  version  is  hetter.  The  ex- 
pression "praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  It  means  that  we  pray  in  His  strengfth  and 
wisdom :  He  moves  our  hearts  and  directs  our  petitions. 
(See  Notes  on  Bom.  viiL  26.) 

(81)  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  Gk>d.— 
Not  our  love  of  Gk>d,  but  His  love  of  us.  Consequently 
it  is  not  the  case  that  the  three  gpreat  Ohristian  virtues 
— ^Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — are  inculcated  here, 
although  at  first  sight  we  are  tempted  to  think  so. 
God*s  love  is  the  region  in  which  those  who  are  built 
up  on  faith,  and  supported  by  prayer,  may  continually 
dwell. 

The  mercy  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  Christ.— The 
mercy  which  He  will  show  as  Judge  at  the  Last  Day. 
By  prayer  in  the  Spirit  we  are  kept  in  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  the  mer<nr  of  ihe  Son. 

Unto  eternal  ufe.— These  words  may  be  taken 
mther  with  "keep  yourselves,"  or  with  "looking,"  or 
with  "  mercy  " :  best  with  "  keep  yourselves." 

(22, 23)  Exhortation  to  treat  these  libertines  with  dis- 
crimination, making  three  classes. 

(22)  And  of  some  have  compassion,  making 
a  difference. — ^The  evidence  is  very  strong  in  favour 
of  a  widely  different  reading :  And  some  indeed  eonviet 
(verse  15)  wTien  they  are  in  dovbt  (Matt.  zxL  21; 
Act«  z.  20;  xi.  12;  Rom.  iv.  20;  ziv.  23;  Jas.L  6);  or, 
when  they  contend  toUh  you  (verse  9 ;  Acts  xi.  2) ;  or, 
when  they  eepatcUe  from  you.  The  first  seems  best, 
though  the  second  also  makes  excellent  sense,  and  has 
verse  9  in  its  favour.  This,  then,  is  the  first  and  least 
hopeless  dass — ^those  who  are  still  in  doubt,  though 
inclined  the  wron^  way.  They  may  still  be  remon- 
strated with,  convicted  of  error,  and  reclaimed  (Matt. 
xviiL  15;  Titus  i.  13;  Jas.  v.  20).  Some  would  make 
this  first  class  the  worst  and  most  hopeless — those 
who  are  to  be  argued  down  in  disputation,  but  without 
much  chance  of  success.  Such  interpreters  make 
the  third  class  the  best :  those  who  can  probably  be 
saved  by  gentle  means.  The  Greek  here  is  so  am- 
biguous that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  meaning. 
But  the  addition  of  "in  fear"  and  ''hating  even  tiie 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh"  to  the  directions  re- 
specting the  third  class,  seems  to  indicate  that  that 
class  is  the  worst. 

(23)  And  others  save  with  fear.— "With  fear" 
must  certainlv  be  omitted,  as  no  part  of  the  true  text. 
"  Save  "  should  perhaps  be  ^  ^o  save.  It  is  the  present 
imperative,  not  toe  aorist. 

Palling  them  out»of  the  fire.— Better,  snatching 
them  out  of  ihe  fire.  We  have  here  another  reminiscence 
of  Zech.  iii.  1 — 3:  we  had  one  in  verse  9.  (Comp.  Amos 
iv.  11.)  The  fire  of  the  judgment  to  come  is  probably 
not  meant ;  rather  ihe  imminent  danger  (as  of  one  who 
is  asleep  in  a  burning  house)  in  which  the  fire  of  their 


sins  keeps  them.    This  is  the  second  dass :  those  who 
can  still  be  rescued,  but  by  strong  measures. 

After  the  words  **  out  of  the  fire "  we  must  insert 
another  dause  omitted  from  the  inferior  Greek  texts 
used  by  our  translators :  "  and  on  others  have  com- 
,  passion  in  fear."  Widif  and  the  Bhemish  version, 
(  following  the  Vulgate,  have  this  clause.  This  is  the 
third  and  worst  cULss :  those  on  whom  profound  pity 
is  aU  that  we  dare  bestow,  and  that  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  by  contact  with  them  we  majr  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  deadly  contamination  that 
dings  to  all  their  surroundings.  Abhorrence  must  be 
shown  to  the  very  externals  of  pollution.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
V.  11 ;  1  Tim.  V.  22 ;  Titus  in.  10, 11;  1  John  v.  16; 
2  John,  verses  10, 11.) 

(Si,  85)  Conduding  Doxology. 

<^)  Now  onto  him  that  is  able.— Comp.  the 
conclusion  Bom.  xvi.  25.  It  would  be  rash  to  infer 
from  the  similarity  that  St.  Jude  must  have  known  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  although  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  The  Epistle  nad  been  in  drculation  probably  for 
some  ten  years  before  St.  Jude  wrote.  Doxolo^es  no 
doubt  beciune  elastic  formulas  almost  from  the  first. 

To  keep  you  from  fUling.^Better,  to  X;eep  you 
unfaUen.  From  his  own  warning^,  denundations,  and 
exhortations,  whidi  have  been  severe  and^  sombre 
throughout,  St.  Jude  turns  in  joyous,  exulting  con- 
fidence to  Him  who  alone  can  make  them  effectual. 
"Keep  you,"  or,  guard  you:  not  the  moro  general 
word  translated  '*  proserved  "  in  verse  1,  but  another 
mora  in  harmony  with  the  present  context,  as  indicating 
protection  against  the  great  perils  just  pointed  out.  A 
reading  of  much  authority  has  **uiem^'  for  "you" — 
to  heep  them  unfalUn.  If  it  be  correct,  it  may  be 
explained  as  being  in  thought,  though  not  in  form, 
addressed  to  Qod,  so  that  those  to  whom  he  is  writing 
aro  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 

Before  the  presence  of  his  glory.— The  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
meaning  is,  "  Who  can  bring  it  to  pass  that  you  stand 
blameless  before  the  judgment-seat "  (CoL  L  22 ;  1  Thess. 
iii.  13). 

(as)  To  the  only  wise  Gk>d  our  Saviour.— The 
coupling  of  "  Saviour  "  with  "  God  "  is  common  in  the 
Pastond  Epistles  (1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  iL  8;  Titus  i.  8;  ii.  10; 
iii.  4).  *'Wise'*  must  be  omitted  as  wanting  in 
authority.  (See  Note  on  Bom.  xvi  27.)  Doxologies 
became  well-known  forms  with  many  variations: 
changes  to  something  moro  familiar  to  the  copyist 
might  easily  be  made  m  transcribing. 

After  **  Saviour  "  must  be  inserted,  on  the  highest 
MS.  authority,  "through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Wiclif  and  the  Bhemish  have  the  missing  clause. 

Qlory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power.— 
Omit  the  first  "  and."  "  Glory  "  and  "  dominion  "  aro 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament  doxologies :  the  Greek 
words  ropresented  by  "majesty"  and  "power*  occur 
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here  onlj.  After  "power"  we  must  supply,  on  over- 
whelming authority,  "before  all  time."  Consequently 
"is"  may  be  substituted  for  "be"  before  "glory;" 
but  no  verb  is  needed. 

Both  now  and  ever.— Better,  and  now  and  to 
all  the  ages ;  so  that  the  whole  will  run  thus :  To 
the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power, 
before  all  time,  and  now,  and  to  all  the  ages. 
Thus  we  have  a  most  comprehensive  phrase  for 
eternity  —  before   time,  time,  after  time  —  and  thus 


the  three-fold  arrangement  runs  through  to  the  veiy 
end. 

Amen. — Common  ending  of  a  doxolog^.  (Rom. 
i.  25;  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  These  ungodly 
men  may  "  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  digmties," 
may  utter  "great  swelling  words"  about  their  own 
knowledge  and  liberty,  and  scoff  at  those  who  walk  not 
with  them ;  but  stiU,  ages  before  they  were  bom,  and 
a^s  after  they  have  ceased  to  be,  glory,  majesty,  domi- 
mon,  and  power  belong  to  Him  who  saves  us,  and  would 
save  even  them,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


EXCURSUS   0^  NOTES   TO    JUDE. 


ON    THE    BOOK    OF    ENOCH. 


The  precise  place  in  history  to  which  this  intensely 
interesting  relic  belongs  is  a  riddle  of  which  the  answer 
is  as  yet  only  very  partially  known.  But  the  results 
of  investigations  during  the  present  centuir  have  shown 
that  the  attention  paid  to  the  Booh  of  ilnoch  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  was  fully  justified. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  book  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  sight.  The  canonical  Book  of  Revela- 
tion inspired  Clmstians,  just  as  the  Book  of  Daniel 
inspired  Jews,  with  a  love  of  revelations,  visions,  and 
prophecies,  which  was  at  times  insatiable,  and  which 
has  produced  a  mass  of  literature  of  which  we  could 
spare  a  great  deal  in  exchanfi;e  for  something  more  solid. 
Men  were  so  busy  divining  tne  future  that  they  forgot  to 
record  the  present  and  the  past. 

And  yet  a  book  so  eminently  in  harmonv  with  this 
taste  was  suffered  to  perish.  This  is  all  the  more 
strange  because  judgment,  hell,  and  heaven  are  among 
the  main  subjects  of  the  book,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
was  precisel]^  the  favourite  subject  of  speculation 
among  Christians  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  passage  in  Jude,  to  say  nothing 
of  notices  in  the  Fathers,  to  keep  the  book  from  being 
forgotten.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  just  the  two 
data  by  which  men  expected  to  determine  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world — ^the  downfall  of  Rome  and 
the  coming  of  Antichrist — are  not  hinted  at  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  book  was 
entirely  lost  in  Western  Europe.  Some  fragments  pre- 
served in  Greek  in  the  Chronographia  of  G^rgius 
Syncellus  (cire.  a.d.  800)  show  that  the  book  was  known 
in  Eastern  Christendom  much  later  than  in  the  West ; 
but  after  that  we  lose  all  trace  of  it.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  rumoured  that  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  existed  in  Abyssinia.  These  rumours 
ended  in  disappointment.  But  in  1773  James  Bruce 
brought  back  from  Abyssinia  three  MSS.  of  the  Ethio- 

Eic  version.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  published  a  Latin  trans- 
^  ktion  of  some  of  the  early  chantere  in  1800 ;  and 
in  1821  Archbishop  Lawrence  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  whole,  followed  by  the  Ethiopic 
text  in  1838.  Since  then  the  study  of  the  book 
has  been  almost  confined  to  Germany,  where  Hof- 
mann,  Gfrorer,  Lutzelber^r,  Liicke,  Dulmann,  Ewaid, 
KostUn,  Hilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Yolkmar,  and  Philippi, 
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have  all  contributed  to  the  subject ;  Dillmann  far  the 
most.  The  results  are  anything  but  harmonious ;  but 
something  has  been  ascertained  on  which  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

The  Ethiopic  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  the 
Greek  (of  which  only  the  portion  preserved  by  Georgins 
Syncellus  is  known)  is  probably  a  translation  from  th(* 
Aramaic.  A  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  was  in  existenot^ 
as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  identical  with  the  existing  work.  A 
more  secure  ground  for  believing  in  an  Aramaic  orifipn&l 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  proper  names  come  from 
Aramaic  roots.  The  Ethiopic  vereion  is  both  redundant 
and  defective :  redundant  in  containing  repetitious  which 
can  scarcely  be  intentional ;  defective  inasmuch  as  not 
even  all  that  Greorgius  Spicellus  has  preserved  is  con- 
tained in  it.  The  repetitions  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  unintelligent  copying,  different  recensions  being 
clumsily  strung  togetner. 

AH  are  agreed  that  the  book  is  not  all  by  one  hand. 
In  the  main  it  probably  is  so ;  but  the  author  seems  to 
have  incorporated  portions  of  other  works ;  and  it  is 
suspected  that  the  volume,  as  thus  formed,  has  since 
been  interpolated.  To  distinguish  the  earlier  frag- 
ments and  the  later  additions  from  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  and  to  assign  dates  to  each,  is  the  great 
problem  that  still  remains  to  be  worked  out.  v  eiy 
wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  subject,  but 
there  is  considerable  agreement  in  assigning  the 
main  body  of  the  book  to  B.C.  150 — 110.  Liicke  at 
firet  believed  that  the  book  was  composed  after  the 
Christian  era;  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Ein* 
leitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Bonn,  1852)  he 
abandoned  this  view,  and  placed  the  first  and  last  parts 
in  the  Maccabeean  perioa,  and  assigned  the  central 
•jMtri — i,e,,  the  parables — ^to  about  B.C.  40.  Hofmann. 
Weisse,  and  Philip^!  have  since  taken  up  the  theory  of 
a  post-Christian  origin,  but  it  has  not  met  with  much 
favour.  Yolkmar  seems  to  stand  alone  in  maintaining 
that  the  book  was  the  work  of  disd^les  of  the  great 
Babbi  Akiba,  and  was  written  to  incite  people  to 
join  the  standard  of  the  impostor,  Bar-Cochba,  in  his 
revolt  against  Hadrian,  A.D.  132.  Lifonnation  on  ihe 
subject  for  English  readers  is  best  derived  from  Law- 
rence's translation  and  preliminary  dissertation,  the 
article  by  Westcott  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and 
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thai  by  lipsias  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio^ 
graphy,  from  which  sonrces  mnch  of  the  aboTO  is 
taken.  See  also  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  OoBpeU, 
p.  93. 

The  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  whole  book  is 
manif  est,  although  it  may  contain  Christian  interpola- 
tions. There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  notning 
distinctly  Christian.  Of  the  Incarnation,  the  name 
Jesus,  the  life  on  earth,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Kesurrection, 
the  Ascension,  of  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  there  is 
not  a  trace.  The  Messiah  is  the  Son  of  Man  (passim), 
the  Son  of  woman  (Izi.  9),  the  Elect  (passiin),  whom 
the  Lord  of  spirits  seats  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  to 
judge  "  in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits" 
(Ix.  10, 11 ;  Ixviii.  39) ;  but  he  is  not  the  Word,  he  is 
not  Otod, 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  Jewish  and  not  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  antagonism  to  Christianity  seems  to  show 
that  the  book  was  not  written  after  the  Christian  era. 
Yolkmar's  theory,  that  it  was  written  in  the  interests 
of  the  false  Messiah,  Bar-Cochba,  is  rendered  at  once 
improbable  by  the  fiict  that  constant  reference  to  the 
^ooA;  of  Enoch  is  made  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  This  work  was  known  to  Origen,  and 
perhaps  to  TertuUian,  and  therefore  cannot  be  later 
than  A.D.  *150 — ^200.  But  it  was  probably  written 
before  a.d.  135,  ue.,  before  that  obliteration  of  the  very 
walls  and  name  of  Jerusalem  which  was  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Bar-Cochba's  revolt.  The  author,  a 
Jewish  Christian,  attacks  the  idea  that  Jewish  ceremonial 
is  still  binding;  and  is  perpetually  reminding  the 
Jews  that  the  Messiah  is  not  only  a  ^ling  but  a  f  riest, 
and  a  Priest  to  whom  the  Aaronic  priesthood  must 
resign.  This  idea  does  not  at  idl  suit  the  half  century 
following  Hadrian's  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  that 
event  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
overgrowing  Christianity.  Whereas  before  that  event 
the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  Judaism  was,  for  the 
church  m  Palestine,  a  very  real  one.  The  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  may  be  placed  A.D.  100 — 135 ; 
and  consequently  the  Booh  of  Mnoch  must  be  j^laced 
earlier  still.  (Comp.  Domer's  Person  of  Christ,  i.,  pp. 
152,  417,  420.) 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  read  the  whole  of  Law- 
rence's translation.  Those  who  do  so  cannot  fail  to  be 
often  struck  with  the  dignity  and  beauty  even  of  this 
translation  of  a  translation.  Not  unfrequently  they 
will  come  upon  something  which  reminds  them  of 
2  Peter  or  Jude.  The  resemblance  is  often  of  the 
faintest — ^a  couple  of  words  in  altogether  different  con- 
text, or  a  similar  thought  very  £fferently  expressed. 
It  would  be  strange  ii  all  these  resemblances  were 
purely  accidental;  and  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  question  is  given  in  the  following  pa^es, 
vfhere  specimens  of  these  resemblances  are  tab^ted. 

The  impression  which  this  fact  conveys  is  that  the 
writers  of  these  Epistles,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  that  it 


suggested  sometimes  a  thought,  sometimes  a  phrase  to 
him.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  aU  three  writers 
may  have  derived  material  from  a  common  source. 
These  questions  can  scarcely  be  settled  finally  until  a 
Greek  copy  of  the  book  comes  to  light,  an  event  by  no 
means  to  be  despaired  of  in  an  age  in  which  so  many 
literary  treasures  have  been  recovered. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  the  most 
earnest  convictions :  one  who  believes  in  Grod  and  fears 
Him,  and  is  appalled  at  the  practical  infidelity  and  utter 
godlessness  which  he  finds  around  him.  There  are  two 
things  on  which  he  is  never  tired  of  insisting :  (1)  that 
GK>d's  rule  extends  everywhere,  over  men  and  angels  no 
less  than  over  winds  and  stars ;  (2)  that  this  rule  is  a 
moral  one,  for  He  bounteously  rewards  righteousness 
and  fearfully  punishes  sin.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
well  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
St.  Jude ;  and  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  he  makes 
use  of  such  a  work.  Whether  or  no  he  was  aware  of 
the  apocryphal  nature  of  the  book,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  Neither  alternative  need  startle  us — 
that  he  should  have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  point,  or 
should  knowingly  have  quoted  an  uncanonical  book. 
St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  to  quote  heathen  poets. 

It  may  reassure  us  in  any  case  to  remember  that,  in 
spite  of  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude,  the  mind  of  Christ's 
Church  has  never  wavered  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Booh  of  Enoch.  It  is  one  of  the  many  eccentricities  of 
TertnlHan  that  he  upholds  its  authority ;  but  he  is  alone 
in  doing  so.  His  argument  is  so  curious  as  to  be  worth 
summarising : — "  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  reject  the 
book,  and  that  it  is  not  m  the  Jewish  canon.  I  suppose 
people  think  that  it  could  never  have  survived  the  deluge. 
But  might  not  Noah  have  heard  and  remembered  it  aU  ? 
or  have  been  inspired  to  repeat  it,  just  as  Ezra  is  be- 
lieved to  have  restored  the  Jewish  literature  lost  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem?  Nothing  must  be  rejected 
which  reallv  concerns  us ;  and  wo  read  that  every  Scrip- 
ture suitable  for  edification  is  divinelv  inspirea.  The 
Jews  reject  it,  as  they  reject  other  things,  because  it 
tells  of  Christ"  (De  CuUu  Fem,,  L  iii.). 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Justin  Martyr  knew 
it  or  not.  Iii  ApoL  II.,  v.,  he  gives  in  few  words  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  vi. — ^xvi. 
Justin  and  the  author  of  the  book  may  have  got  this 
from  a  common  source ;  but,  in  any  case,  Justin's  ac- 
cepting the  aooount  is  no  proof  that  he  accepted  the 
book  as  of  any  authority.  Origen  and  Augustine  dis- 
tinctlv  mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  included  in  no 
list  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian. 

The  question  still  remains — does  St.  Jude  quote  this 
book  P  More  than  one  critic  answers  in  the  negative, 
maintaining  that  he  merely  quotes  a  traditional  saying 
of  Enoch,  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  in- 
serted. Of  course  this  is  possible ;  but,  as  the  book  was 
in  existence  when  St.  Jude  wrote,  was  probably  well 
known,  and  contains  the  passage  quoted,  the  more 
reasonable  view  is  that  St.  Jude  quotes  from  the  book. 
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TABULATED   SPECIMENS  OP  PARALLEM  BETWEEN  THE  BOOK   OP   ENOCH  AND  THE    SECOND 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE  OP  ST.  JUDE. 


Enoch. 

ii.  Behold,  He  comes  with  ten 
thonsauds  of  His  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  and  destroy 
the  wicked  and  reprove  all  the  carnal, 
for  every  thing  which  the  sinful  and 
ungodly  have  done  and  committed 
against  Him. 


i.  8.  The  splendour  of  the  God- 
head shall  illuminate  them. 

V.  The  earth  is  scorched  tip  wUh 
fervid  heat, 

vi.  4,  5.  You  ecdumniaJte  [Sis'] 
greatness;  and  malignant  are  the 
words  in  your  poUuted  mouths 
against  His  majesty.  Ye  withered 
in  heart,  no  peace  shall  he  unto  you, 

viL  1,  2.  It  happened,  after  the 
sons  of  men  had  multiplied  in  those 
days,  that  daughters  were  bom  to 
them,  elegant  and  beautiful.  And 
when  the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven, 
beheld  them,  they  became  enamoured 
of  them,  saying  to  each  other;  Come, 
let  us  select  for  ourselves  wives 
from  the  progeny  of  men,  and  let 
us  beget  cnildren. 

X.  26.  Then  shall  the  children  of 
the  earth  he  righteous,  (Comp.  L  5 : 
The  earth  shall  rtQoice ;  the  righteous 
sliaU  inJiabit  it,  and  the  elect  pos- 
sess it.) 

ziv.  9.  Clouds  and  a  mist  invited 
me ;  agitated  stars  .  .  .  pressed  me 
forwards. 

XV.  7.  Therefore  I  made  not 
wives  for  you  [angels],  because, being 
spiritual,  vour  dwelling  is  in  heaven, 

xviii.  16.  Therefore  was  He 
offended  with  them  [the  angels], 
and  hound  them,  until  the  period  of 
the  eonsunmiation  of  their  crimes  in 
the  secret  year.  (Comp.  xxi.  2,  3 : 
I  beheld  ...  a  desolate  spot,  pre- 
pared, and  terrific.  There  too  I 
oeheld  seven  stars  of  heaven  [ai^els] 
bound  in  it  together.  ,  ,  ,  Tnese 
are  those  of  the  stars  which  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of 
the  most  high  Qod;  and  are  here 
bound,  until  the  in&iite  number  of 
the  days  of  their  crimes  be  com- 
pleted.   Comp.  Ixxxvii.  2,  3.) 

xl.  8.  The  merciful,  the  paUent, 
the  holy  MichaeL 


2  Pbtbb. 


L  17.     The  excellent  glory, 

m.  10.  The  elements  shall  be 
dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also. 

ii.  10.  Th^  are  not  afndd  to 
speale  evil  of  dignities. 


ii  4.    For  if  Qod  spared  not  ihe 
angels  that  sinned. 


iii  13.  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 


ii.  17.    Mists  that  are  driven  with 
the  storm- wind. 


ii.  4  If  Ood  spared  not  the 
angels  that  sinned,  out  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness,  to  he  re- 
served  unto  judgment. 


JUDE. 

14, 15.  Behold,  the  Lord  oomeHi 
with  ten  thousandis  of  His  saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  eonunitted, 
and  of  aU  their  hara  spHseches  whidb 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against 
Him. 


8.  Despise  dominion,  and  tpeak 
evil  of  dignities, 

10.  But  these  sneak  evil  of  those 
thii^  which  they  Know  not. 

12.  Without  fruit,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots, 

6.  And  the  anaels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estaie,  but  left  thor 
own  habitation. 


12.  Clouds  they  aie  without 
water. 

13.  Wandering  stars, 

6.  The  angels  whidi  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  thetr  own 
habiicUion, 

6.  He  hath  reserved  in  everlast' 
ing  chains  under  darkness  unto  ike 
judgment  of  the  great  day. 


9.  Michael  .  .  .  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  boi 
said,  The  Lord  rebi&e  thee. 
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Enoch. 

xli.  1.  The  siimers  who  denied 
the  Lord  of  glory, 

xlv.  2.  Sinners  who  deny  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (Gomp. 
xlvii.ll;  kvil2.) 

zIy.  4,  5.  I  will  change  the  face 
of  heaven.  ...  I  will  also  change 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  wiU  bless  it ; 
and  cause  those  whom  I  have  elected 
to  dwell  upon  it, 

liii.  8 — ^10.  All  the  waters,  which 
are  in  the  heavens  and  above  them, 
shall  be  mixed  together.  The  water 
which  is  above  heaven  shall  be  the 
agent ;  and  the  water  which  is  under 
the  earth  shall  be  the  recipient; 
and  all  shall  be  destroyed  who  dwell 
npon  earth. 

Iviii.  4.  Bltherto  has  existed  the 
day  of  mercy;  and  He  has  been 
merciful  and  long-mffering  towards 
all  who  dwell  on  the  earth. 


Ixvi.  6.  The  valley  of  th» angels, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  seduction, 
burned  underneath  its  soil.  15.  The 
waters  will  be  changed,  and  become 
afire  which  shall  bJazefor  ever, 

Ixviii.  39.  Those  who  seduced 
them  shaU  be  bound  vjith  chains  for 
ever, 

Ixxxii.  4 — 6.  I  saw  in  a  vision 
heavenpurifying  and  snatched  away. 
...  I  saw  likewise  the  earth  oS- 
soi'bed  by  a  great  abyss,  and  moun- 
tains suspended  over  mountains. 
Hills  were  sinking  upon  hills,  lofty 
trees  were  gliding  off  from  their 
trunks  and  were  .  .  .  sinking  into 
the  abyss. 

xcii.  17,  18.  The  former  heaven 
shall  depart  and  pass  away ;  a  new 
heaven  shall  appear.  .  .  .  After- 
wards likewise  shall  there  be  many 
weeks,  which  shall  externally  exist  in 
goodness  and  righteousness.  Neither 
shall  sin  be  named  there  for  ever. 

xcvi.  25.  To  them  there  shall  be 
no  peace ;  but  they  shall  surely  die 


xcvii.  1.  Woe  to  them  who  act 
impiously,  who  laud  and  honour  the 
word  of  falsehood. 

cii.  7.  You  have  been  satiated 
with  meat  and  drink,  with  human 
plunder  and  rapine,  with  sin,  with 
the  acquisition  of  w«dth,  and  with 
the  sieht  of  good  days. 

cv.  13,14.  Behold  th^  committed 
crimes:  laid  aside  their  class,  and 
intermingled  with  women.  With 
them  also  they  transgressed;  married 
with  them,  and  be^t  children.  A 
great  deetrudion  therefore  shall 
cofme  upon  the  earth;  a  deluge,  a 
^reat  destruction,  shall  take  place 
in  one  year. 


2  Peteb. 

ii  1.     Even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them. 


iil  13.  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth 
righteousness. 


iii.  5,  6.  By  the  word  of  Gk>d  the 
heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
consisting  out  of  water  and  through 
water:  whereby  the  world  that  then 
was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 
perished. 


iii.  9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning His  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness;  hniislongsuffering 
to  uS'Ward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance. 


ii.  4.  Grod  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  .  .  .  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness. 

iii.  10.  The  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  rushing  noise,  ana  the 
elements  shall  be  dissolved  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also;  and 
shall  the  works  thereof  be  found  P 


ilL  10.  Hie  heavens  shaU  pass 
away.  13.  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth 
righteousTiess. 


iLl.   ShaU  bring  upon  themselves 
swift  destruction. 


ii.  13.     As  they  that  count  it 

Sleasure  to  riot  in  the  day-time, 
•pots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sport- 
ing themselves  with  their  own  de- 
oeivings  while  they  feast  with  you. 

ii.  4, 5.  Qod  spared  not  the  angels 
thai  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to 
hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  xmto 
judfipnent;  and  spared  not  the  old 
world  .  .  .  bringing  in  the  flood 
upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
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4.    Denying  the  only  Lord,  and 
our  Lord  «fe8us  Christ. 


7.  Sodom  and  Oomorrha  .  .  . 
giving  themselves  over  to  foruioi- 
tion,  and  going  after  strange  fleshy 
are  set  foHh  for  an  example,  suffer- 
ing the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

6.  The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate  .  .  .  He  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains. 


11.  Woe  unto  them!  for  they 
have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and 
ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam for  reward. 

12.  These  are  spots  in  vour 
feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast 
with  you,  feeding  themselves  with- 
out fear.  16.  Having  men's  persons 
in  admiration  because  of  advantage. 

6.  The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation,  He  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    REVELATION 


ST.   JOHN   THE   DIVINE. 


I.  Thi  Atttrob. 

n.  Thb  Datb  jmd  Tixb  of  Wbxtino. 
in.  Schools  and  Pbimcxplbb  of  Intbbpbbtatiok. 

L  The  Author.'  The  general  opinion  of  the  Ohnrch 
of  Christ  has  accepted  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of 
John  the  Apostle,  hut  this  general  opinion  has  heen  called 
in  question.  Our  space  can  only  allow  us  to  lay  hefore 
our  readers  a  hrief  reaume  of  the  reasons  which  hare 
heen  urged  on  either  side.  For  convenience  it  will  be 
as  well  to  ask  the  following  questions : — 

(1)  Wa8  the  Writer's  name  John  ?— At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  The  book  announces  itself  as  written  by  a 
person  whose  name  was  John.  Four  times  over  does 
the  name  occur  (Bev.  i.  1,  4^  9 ;  xxiL  8). 

Is  there  ai^  reason  for  guestioning  the  witness  thus 
g^yen  by  the  book  itself  P  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
writer  does  not  daim  to  be  John,  but  only  "  gives  a 
report  of  a  revelation  which  John  had  received'* 
(Sicholten).  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  writer  might 
thus  dramatically  represent  the  Apostle  John  as  the 
seer  of  the  revelation ;  but  such  possibility  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  so,  and  certainly  cannot  be  entertained  in 
the  total  absence  of  aU  proof.  The  reiteration  of  the 
name  four  times  is  out  of  harmony  with  this  conjecture  ; 
and  the  theory  would  not,  as  Gkbhardt  has  remarked, 
be  annlied  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
Woma  any  serious  reply  be  "  thought  necessary  should 
it  occur  to  some  one  to -reject  the  rirst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  because  from  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  L  13, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  author  identifies  himself  with 
Fiuil,  but  gives  (1  Cor.  L  1,  2),  after  the  manner  of  an 
introduction,  a  report  of  an  Epistle  which  the  AposUe 
wrote  P" 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  writer's  name  was 
John. 

(2)  Wa8  ihe  Writer  John  the  Aposne.'^-lt  is  round 
this  question  that  we  meet  the  most  serious  conflict. 

(a)  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  those  who 
oppose  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  book,  that  the 
^^reat  consensus  of  early  opinion  regarded  the  writer  as 
St.  John  the  Apostle.  "  From  the  tmie  of  Justin  Martyr 
to  that  of  IrensBus  and  the  great  Fathers,  the  Apoca- 
hrpse  was  recc^^nised  as  a  production  of  the  Apostle." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Eeim  (Jesu  v,  Nazara).  *'  We 
find  the  Revelation  unhesitatingly  attributea  to  him 
(St.  John)  by  the  Fathers  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  downwards;  by  Justin  Martyr,  Iren»us, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  others  '  (Bleek). 
The  opinion  of  the  third  century  was  the  same.  Origan, 
whose  opposition  to  millenariamsm  adds  value  to  his 
testimony,  C^rian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  acknowledge 
the  Apoodypse  as  the  work  of  Si  John. 


lY.  Genbbal  Soopb  of  thb  Boos. 

y.   LiTBBATUBB. 

Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  Marcion,  and  of  the  un* 
important  sect  of  the  Alogi  (see  Introduction  to  iho 
First  Epistle  to  8t,  Jolm\  doubts  respeetins'  the 
wostolic  authorship  seem  to  have  commenced  with 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria;  these  doubts,  which  were 
echoed  hesitatingly  by  Eusebius,  were  based  not  on 
historical  or  critical,  so  much  as  upon  doctrinal 
ffrounds :  the  dread  of  millenarianism  created  a  wish 
to  discredit  the  book  which  appeared  to  lend  such 
weight  to  the  disliked  doctrine.  It  is  needless  to 
follow  the  histoxy  of  this  controversy;  it  is  enough  to 
notice  that  the  first  breach  of  tins  continuous  early 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  authorship  {^w  out 
A  doctrinal  prejudice  rather  than  candid  examination. 

(&)  In  later  years,  the  controversy  has  been  fought 
from  different  bases  1  of  operation.  The  conflict  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gfospel  (see 
Inirod^ion  to  8t,  John's  Oospd)  has  complicated  the 
dispute.  It  seemed  to  some  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Fourth  Gk)q>el  and  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
the  same  pen.  The  diveigence  in  stj^le  and  language 
was,  in  their  view,  too  great  to  admit  of  their  being 
written  by  the  same  man,  even  though  that  man  were 
an  Apostle.  If  the  Cospel  was  the  work  of  St.  John, 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  be.  The  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  was  as- 
sailed by  those  who,  in  their  insk  to  preserve  their 
faith  in  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel, 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Book  of  Bevelation.  This 
was  substantially  the  view  adopted  by  Neander, 
Liicke,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Dusterdieck,  and  others.  In 
opposition  to  these,  others  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
other  hypothesis:  they  accepted  the  view  that  the 
two  booKs  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  writer;  but  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  the 
Gh)spel :  the  Apocalypse  was  the  work  of  St.  John ;  the 
Gkwpel,  therefore,  could  not  be.  Such  was  the  view  of 
ttiose  who,  like  Baur,  aimed  at  discrediting  the  Fourth 
Gh)fi^l,  or  who  wished  to  support  the  theory  of  a  de- 
signed antagonism  between  tne  school  of  St.  John  and 
tlutt  of  St.  IViul.  Ndther  of  these  parties— those  who 
would  sacrifice  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Gkiepel,  and  those 
who  would  sacrifice  the  Gospel  to  the  Apocalypse- 
represent  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  controversy. 
Another  class  of  thinkers  arose  who  felt  that  the 
witness  which  the  Fourth  Gktspel  and  the  Bevelation 
alike  gave  to  the  Person  of  C!hnst  was  too  strong  to  be 
allowed  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  by  those  mo  had 
formed  other  and  lower  conceptions  of  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gh)spelB.  They  saw  no  glimpses  of  His  heavenly 
rlory  and  majesty  in  the  synoptical  Qospels.  They 
ound  that  the  Book  of  Bevelation  was  full  of  them. 
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The  Olirist  of  the  Apocalypse  was  the  Word  of  God, 
the  King  of  Kings;  the  Christ  of  the  Grospels  was 
One  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister. 
The  portrait  giyen  in  the  Gospels  of  *'  the  loving  and 
amiable  Son  of  Man,"  as  the  Divine  Son  of  Goa  was 
patronisinglj  styled,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse; such  a  book  could  not  have  been  written  by 
one  who  personally  knew  the  gentle  and  self-sacrificing 
Prophet  of  Galilee — ^least  of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  he^ 
loved  disciple.  Such  is  the  view  of  more  recent  critics, 
and  advanced  with  varying  power  and  arguments  by 
Yolkmar,  Hoekstra,  and  bcholten.  The  book' was  a 
forgery,  or  at  best  the  composition  of  some  oUier  John 
— not  of  John  the  Apostle.  Besides,  it  was  urged, 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  been  the  author,  for  it  is 
dear  that  the  writer  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  whereas  the 
Apostle  John  never  was  in  Asia  Minor  at  alL 

Such  is,  perhaps,  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

(c)  We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  touch  but 
briefly,  and  only  upon  a  few  of  the  arguments  advanced 
agiunst  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  book.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  specify  three  or  four. 

(i.)  St.  John  the  Apostle,  it  is  said,  never  resided  in 
Asia  Minor;  he  couid  not,  therefore,  have  been  the 
author  of  a  book  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  one 
resident  there. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative :  it  is 
increasmgly  difficult  when  only  negative  evidence  can 
be  adduced,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  appealed  to. 
The  aiffument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  runs 
thus :  uie  residence  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor 
is  not  mentioned  by  those  whom  we  mieht  have  ex- 
pected to  mention  it :  therefore,  St.  John  did  not  reside 
there.  To  use  the  words  of  a  modem  critic  (Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold),  "But  there  is  the  rigorous  and 
vigorous  theory  of  Prof.  Scholten,  that  John  never  was 
at£!phesus  at  alL  If  he  had  been,  Papias  and  Hege- 
ffippus  must  have  mentioned  it :  if  they  had  mentioned 
it,  Irenffius  and  Eusebius  must  have  quoted  them  to 
that  effect.  As  if  the  very  notoriety  of  John's  residence 
at  Ephesus  would  not  nave  disproved  Irenesus  and 
Eusebius  from  advancing  formal  testimony  to  it,  and 
made  them  refer  to  it  just  in  the  way  they  do.  Here, 
again,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  judging  evidence  in 
a  plain  fashion  would  ever  have  arrived  at  Dr.  Schol- 
ten's  conclusion;  above  all,  no  one  of  Dr.  Scholten's 
great  learning  and  ability"  (CorUemporary  Review,  voL 
xrv.,  p.  988). 

To  this  also  we  may  add  Grebhardt's  words : — "  No  one 
in  the  second  century  could  believe  that  the  Apostle  John 
was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  without  at  the  same 
time  believing  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor;  and  in 
like  manner,  tne  acknowledgment  of  the  Apocalypse  as 
the  Apostle's  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  down- 
wards, made  prominent  by  Keim,  is  an  ackaowledg- 
ment  of  his  residence  in  Asia  Idlnor,  and  inf  erentially 
at  Ephesus." 

(ii.)  There  are,  it  is  stated,  traces  of  non-apoetolio 
authorship  in  the  book. 

(a)  The  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of 
(see  chajps.  xviiL  20  and  xzi.  14)  is  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle  wrote  it.  The 
Apostles  are  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  objectivity, 
and  are  assigned  a  j^rominence  which  is  unlikely  if  an 
Apostle  were  the  writer.  But  with  regard  to  the  last, 
if  St.  John  describes  the  foundations  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  as  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  being  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  (Eph.  iL  20). 


The  imagery  is  distinctly  apostolic;  and  if  the  Aposttes 
are  mentioned  with  "  objectivity  '*  in  the  Apocalypse, 
are  they  not  mentioned  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
degree  of  objectivity  by  St.  Matthew?  (Matt.  z.  2—4.) 

(0)  But,  it  is  argued,  there  is  no  hint  gtven  through- 
out the  book  that  the  writer  is  an  Apostle.    U  St. 
John  were  the  writer,  would  he  not  betray  himself 
somewhere  as  the  beloved  disciple  P     Should  we  not 
have  some  allusion  to  his  intimacy  with  his  Master, 
or  to  some  circumstance  connected  with  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ  P     la.  reply,  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  the  nature  of  the  book  would  not  lead  us  to 
expect  such  allusions.     He  writes  as  a  Prophet,  not 
as  an  Apostle.    It  would  be  as  idle  to  expect  some 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  Milton's  political  life 
in  the  Paradiae  Lost,      "The  Apocalypse    declares 
itself  not  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle  in  the  same 
sense  as  Schiller's  poetry  declares  itself  not  to  be  the 
work  of  a  professor  at  Jena"  (Grebhardt). 

But  it  may  be  further  urged  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing certain  characteristic  allusions  which  reveal  the 
writer.  The  allusions  to  the  piercing  of  the  Saviour's 
aide  (cha^.  L  7 ;  com^.  John  xix.  34),  and  to  the  waalung, 
(»r  deansmg  (diaps.  i.  5 ;  viL  13, 14 ;  xxiL  14 — see  Note 
there— John  xiii.  8—10),  are  not  to  be  overlooked;  and 
more  than  these  may  be  detected  by  a  careful  student. 

{y)  There  is  no  trace  of  Apostolic  authority. 

If  we  are  not  to  expect  personal  reminisoenoeB,  we 
sorely  should  expect  the  air  of  official  authority.  But 
the  answer  is.  Do  we  not  find  this  P  The  language  is 
surely  that  of  one  who  does  not  doubt  that  his  name 
will  carry  a  guarantee  with  the  book.  (Comp.  Prof. 
Davidson's  artilde  in  Elitto's  Biblieal  CydopcBdia,) 

(iii.)  The  CShristology  of  the  book  is  described  as  non- 
apostolic.  The  pictnra  which  the  Apocidypse  gives  of 
Jesus  Christ  b  not  that  of  the  Gkispels.  Li  the  Qospels 
we  have  the  loving  and  gentle  Son  of  Man ;  in  the  Apo- 
calypse we  have  me  Word  of  GKkL,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
fiame  of  fire,  and  whose  mouth  a  sharp  sword,  &o.  Is 
not  the  whole  conception  of  the  kingly  Christ  thus 
portrayed  the  product  of  a  later  age  P  '*  The  picture 
of  Christ  which  here  comes  before  us  seems  to  pre- 
suppose a  conoepticm  so  perfectly  free,  that  it  can  only 
bebng  to  a  later  Christianity"  (Scholten).  "The 
apotheosis  of  Christ  is  too  strong  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Jesus"  (quoted  in 
G^hardt). 

Such  objections  as  these  arise  from  a  fondamental 
misconception  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesns 
Christ.  The  Christ  of  the  Gh>spels  is  not  the  colonrle^ 
creation  which  has  been  evolvea  out  of  the  tliought  of 
men  living  eighteen  centuries  afterwards.  The  Chris- 
tology  of  nie  Apocalypse  is  distinct  enoug^h,  but  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  Cnristology  of  St.  Paul ;  and  it  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  lofty  and  diTine  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  Himself  even  in  the  synoptical 
(Gospels.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us  in  illustzwng 
this  position ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  two  or  three 
passages,  which  might  be  multiplied :  Matt*  xxv.  31 : 
xxvi.  13;  Luke  v.  20;  viL  8,  9,  23,  35 ;  ix.  41;  x.  16 
—20. 

(iv.)  The  divergence  in  style  between  the  Hevelaikm 
and  the  Fourth  Gk)6pel  demands  a  few  words.  We  have 
spoken  of  those  critics,  who,  in  their  desire  to  preserve 
the  authority  of  the  Grospel,  have  been  willing  to  throw 
overboard  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  A.poealypaft 
Is  it  necessary  to  do  this  P  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  author- 
shijp.  In  the  language  of  Prof.  Davidson,  "  With  the 
limited  stock  of   early  ecclesiastical    literature   tfait 
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«arvi76s  the  wreck  of  time  we  should  despair  of 
provinfl'  the  authenticity  of  any  New  Testameut  book 
by  the  help  of  early  witnesses  if  that  of  the  Aoocalypse 
be  rejected  as  insufficiently  attested/'  Is  tnere  any 
reason  in  the  internal  character  of  the  book  sufficient 
to  reverse  this  yerdict  P  Or,  in  other  words,  assuming 
(and  the  storm;^  controversy  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  right  to  the  assumption ;  see  Introduction 
to  8t  John*8  Gospel)  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gk)spel,  is  there  any  gpround  for  believing  that 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
writer  ?  There  are  no  doubt  strongly  marked  differ- 
ences. We  have  not  space  to  touch  on  the  whole 
Question.  One  or  two  points  call  for  notice.  There  are 
ifEerences  of  language;  there  are  "anomalies/'  "awk- 
ward dispositions  of  words,"  "peculiar  constructions ;" 
"  the  Greek  is  moulded  by  the  Hebrew  tendencies  of  the 
writer."  This  is  no  doubt  largelj  the  case ;  but  there 
has  been  often  a  want  of  appreciativeness  at  the  root 
-of  some  criticisms  like  these :  some  violations  of  gram- 
matical construction  have  been  set  down  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  when  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  intentional  Notably,  the  language  of  Rev.  i.  4 
is  beyond  all  doubt  designedly  ungrammatical ;  indeed, 
4is  Bishop  Lightf oot  has  pointed  out,  were  it  not  so,  the 
writer  would  not  have  possessed  sufficient  literary  power 
to  construct  a  single  sentence.  Nor  has  sufficient 
w^eight  been  allowed  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  books,  or  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
their  writing.  The  highly  wrought  rapture  of  the  seer, 
when  beholcung  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  indicates 
A  mental  state  in  which  volitional  control  is  at  the 
minimum,  and  the  automatic  action  of  the  mind  is  left 
free.  At  such  a  time  the  images  and  associations  which 
have  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  memory  are  those 
which  rise  uppermost  to  clothe  the  thoughts.  Thus  the 
4strong  Hebrew  colouring  is  precisely  what  we  should 
•expect  from  one  who,  of  ardent  temperament,  has  spent 
the  whole  of  his  earlier  life  in  Palestine,  and  among 
those  who  were  constantly  talking  over  Messianic  hopes 
And  prophecies.  (Comp.  John  L  38—41.)  The  force 
of  this  IS  not  invalidated  by  saying  that  the  seer  did 
not  write  the  visions  as  he  saw  tnem,  but  recorded 
them  afterwards.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  merely  an  as- 
sumption to  affirm  this ;  in  the  next,  even  were  it  true, 
the  man  who  records  such  visions  must  recall  the  whole 
mental  condition  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  vision, 
and  would  preserve  in  his  record  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  state  of  mind.  Nor  can  much  stress  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  not  young.  The 
visions  of  God  are  given  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the 
young.  The  loftiest  revealings  were  given  to  Moses 
when  he  had  passed  fourscore  years :  and,  even  from  a 
merely  human  point  of  view,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
sixty  to  retain  the  fire  and  warm  imagination  of  youth. 
Even  in  modern  life,  when  the  faculties  are  too  often 
-drudged  into  imbecility  by  forced  and  premature 
•development,  and  deprived  of  their  full  ana  ultimate 
power  by  being  made  reproductive  when  they  ought 
to  be  remaining  receptive,  we  may  find  the  powers* 
of  imagination  survive  the  strain  and  incessancy  of 
toil;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  imaginative  powers 
have  gathered  force  till  the  line  of  the  threescore 
years  nas  been  passed.  Edmund  Burke  was  sixty 
when  he  wrote  Lis  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  none  will  condemn  him  for  deficiency  in 
imagination.  It  was  not  in  the  ardour  of  youth  that 
Dante  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  conditions  of 
ancient  and  Eastern  life  were  probably  much  more 
iavourable  to  the  preservation  and  quiet  ripening  of 
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the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  nothing  so  deceptive  as  the  comparison 
between'  the  ages  and  powers  of  different  writers; 
there  is  no  standard  which  can  be  fairly  used  as  a 
measure.  Some  men  of  sixty  are,  in  mental  force,  more 
nearly  allied  to  men  of  forty  than  to  those  of  their  own 
age;  and  the  addition  of  twenty  or  five-and-tweuty 
years  brings  them  to  the  meUowand  quiet  autumn- 
time  of  their  life. 

Hie  Apocalypse  may  be  "  sensuous,"  full  of  "  crea- 
tive fancy,"  "  objective,"  and  "  concrete ; "  the  Gospel 
may  be  "  calm,"  "  mystic,"  "  spiritual,"  and  delighting 
in  "  speculative  depth  " ;  but  differences  equally  great 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  writers.  Litera- 
ture supplies  numberless  instances  of  such  varieties. 
"  It  is  strange,"  wrote  Lord  Macaulay,  "  It  is  strange 
that  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  the 
Letter  to  a  tfohle  Lord  should  be  the  productions  of 
one  man ; "  yet  no  one  has  been  found  to  doubt  that 
they  were  both  written  by  Edmund  Burke.  The 
writings  of  De  Quincey  supj^Iy  examples.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  Autohiographie  Sketches,  or  Hie  Oon^ 
fesstons  of  an  Opium  Mater,  with  one  of  the  little 
flighte  of  fancy — such  as  the  Daughter  of  Lebanon— 
written  under  different  conditions,  and  he  will  find 
how  much  diversity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
same  writer.  And,  not  to  go  beyond  the  Qospels, 
might  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  separation 
in  tone  and  thought  between  our  lord's  discourses 
in  Matt.  ^Hii, — ^zxv.  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  t 
We  have,  then,  in  the  two  books— the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse  —  different  subject  -  matter,  vision 
instead  of  history;  a  wide  interval  of  time — ^some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years;  and,  with  this  interval  of 
time,  a  changed  atmosphere  of  associations  and  influences, 
Greek  instead  of  Hebrew :  these  in  themselves  would 
account  for  divergences  gpreater  even  than  we  find. 

If  we  can  thus  account  for  the  differences  we  meet 
with,  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are  resemblances 
in  the  two  books  which  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  and 
which,  found  in  two  independent  books,  would  have 
suggested  to  some  shrewd  critic  the  theory  of  a  common 
authorship.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  languaj^e 
and  imagery :  both  books  delight  in  the  words  "  wit- 
ness "  {martyr),  "  to  overcome,"  "  to  keep  "  (the  word 
of  God),  "siSpi"  (semeion),  "dwell,"  or  tabernacle 
(in  this  last  case  the  coinddenoe  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
English  version,  because  the  word  "dwell"  is  used 
instead  of  tabernacle,  or  " ienV), ** ime"  {alethinos), 
(John  i.  9;  xix.  86 ;  Rev.  iii.  14;  xix.  9). 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  terms  used  to  describe 
our  Lord.  He  is  the  Word  (John  L  l-r3 ;  Rev.  xix. 
13);  the  Lamb  (John  i  29;  Rev.  v.  6);  the  Shepherd 
(John  X.  throughout ;  Rev.  vii.  17) ;  the  Bridegroom 
(John  iii.  29  ;  £ev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2) ;  similar  images  are 
used — ^the  Living  Water  (John  iv.  10;  vii.  38;  and 
Rev.  vii.  17 ;  xxi.  6;  xxii.  17) ;  the  Bidden  Food, bread, 
or  manna  (John  vi.  32—68;  Rev.  ii  17) ;  the  Harvest 
(John  iv.  34,  38 ;  Rev.  xiv.  15).  The  same  incident — 
the  piercing  of  our  Lord^s  side — ^is  referred  to;  and 
the  word  employed,  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  is  singularly  not  the  wora  used  in  the 
L^X.  version  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  There  is, 
besides,  a  similar  disposition  towards  a  seven-fold 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Reve- 
lation.   (See  InJtroduction  to  St.  John's  Oospel,) 

Further  resemblances  might  be  pointed  out.  These, 
however,  will  suffice  to  show  that  Prof.  Davidson,  in 
his  candid,  impartial,  and  valuable  article  (see  above), 
says  no  more  than  truth  when  he  writes :  "  After  every 
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reasonable  dednction,  enongh  remains  to  prove  that  the 
eorrespondences  between  the  Apocalpjse  and  the 
Fonrtn  Gospel  are  not  accidental  They  either  betray 
one  author,  or  show  that  the  writer  of  the  one  was 
acquainted  with  the  other.  These  cognate  phenomena 
have  not  been  allowed  their  fall  force  by  Liicke,  Ewald, 
De  Wette,  and  DiisterdiecL" 

To  condude.  The  author  represents  himself  as  John 
in  a  way,  and  at  a  time,  that  would  naturally  suggest 
that  he  either  was  John  the  Apostle  and  Eyangelist,  or 
wished  to  pass  as  such.  The  general  consensus  of 
early  opinion  believed  that  the  Apostle  was  the  writer. 
The  doubts  grew  out  of  doctrinal  prejudice ;  there  is 
no  reasonable  ^und  for  disputing  the  residence  of  the 
Apostle  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  not  wanting  traces 
of  personal  reminiscences  such  as  the  beloved  disciple 
would  have  cherished.  The  portrait  of  Jesus  Chnst 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  apostolic  teaching ;  and 
the  difficulties  which  homi  the  theory  that  there  were 
two  Johns— one  who  wrote  the  GkMpel,  and  the  other 
the  Apocalypse — are  greater  than  those  which  surround 
the  theory  of  a  common  authorship. 

It  is  onlv  necessarv  to  add  the  attesting  laxiguage  of 
various  and  independent  critics.  "The  apostofic  orig^ 
of  the  Apocalyx>Be  is  as  well  attested  as  that  of  any 
other  book  in  the  New  Testament "  (Davidson).  ''  The 
testimony  has  been  pronounced  more  absolutely  con- 
vincing than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  apostolic 
authonhip  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament " 
(Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1874). 

n.  The  Date  and  Time  of  Writizig.— The 
evidence  for  determining  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  in  many  respects  coimicting.  Any  conclusion  on 
the  matter  should  be  given  with  caution  and  hesita- 
tion, and  with  tiie  full  admission  that  the  arguments 
which  can  be  brought  on  the  other  side  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  It  nas  been  too  much  the  practice  among 
the  supporters  of  different  theories  to  insist  with  unwise 
positivenees  upon  their  own  view.  Brieflv,  there  are 
practically  only  two  opinions,  between  which  the  reader 
must  decide.  The  book  was  either  written  about  the 
year  a.d.  68  or  69,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
(A.D.  96),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

The  later  date  was  that  which  was  accepted  almost 
uniformly  b^  the  older  theologians.  In  favour  of  this 
early  tradition  has  been  appeieded  to.  The  most  im- 
portant witness  ^in  some  respects)  is  IrensBus,  who  says 
uiat  **  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long  ago,  but  almost 
in  our  own  age,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian." Other  writers  have  been  claimed  as  giving  a 
support  to  this  view  by  their  mention  of  Patmos  as 
the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment;  and  it  is  plain 
from  the  way  in  which  Eusebius  quotes  the  mention 
of  the  Patmos  exile  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  he 
associated  it  with  the  reign  of  Domitian.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ndther  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Oriffen,  or  Jerome,  state  that  the 
banishment  took  place  in  Uie  rei^  of  Domitian.  Ter- 
tullian, indeed,  represents  Domitian  as  recalling  the 
exiles;  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  banishment 
took  place  mudi  earlier.  Theojphylact,  for  example, 
declaros  that  the  Apostle  was  m  Patmos  thirty-two 
years  after  the  Ascension;  and  the  preface  to  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  affirms  that  the  re- 
velation was  nven  to  St.  Jolm  in  Patmos,  whither  he 
was  banished  l>y  the  Emperor  Nero.  Another  tradition 
assigns  the  writing  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Ej^iphanius, 
in  a  passage  of  doubtful  vame,  places  the  exile  in  the 
xeign  of  Claudius. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  not  any  very  certain 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  external  evidence. 
The  exile  in  Patmos  receives  ample  support,  but  the 
date  of  the  exile  is  hardly  settled  by  early  tradition. 

Will  the  internal  evidence  help  P 

The  advocates  of  the  later  date  rely  much  upon  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  Asiatic  churcnes,  as  described 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Epnesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  were  written 
durii^  tne  captivity  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  about  the  year 
A.D.  TO.  If,  then,  uie  Apocalypse  was  written  in  a.d.  69 
or  70,  we  have  only  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  to 
account  for  a  striking  change  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Asiatic  churches.  Can  we  believe  that  a  Church 
which  b  so  forward  in  love  as  that  of  Ephesns  (Eph. 
iii.  18)  can  have  in  so  short  a  time  left  its  first  love? 
Can  it  be  bcdieved  that  the  Laodicean  Church-— whoso 
spiritual  condition  in  a.d.  63  can  be  inferred  from  thai 
ox  ColosssB  (CoL  i.  3,  4) — can  have,  in  six  brief  years, 
forsaken  their  *'  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  their  lovo 
to  all  the  saints,"  and  become  the  '*  lukewarm  "  church 
(Rev.  iii.  15, 16)  of  the  Apocalypse  P 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  above  argu* 
ment  assumes  that  the  (so-call^)  Epistle  to  the  Epne- 
sians was  really  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus ; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  certain :  the  weight  of  evidenoo 
appears  to  incline  the  other  way.  But  lowing  this  to 
pass,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  assuming  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  afford 
indications  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  tlieee  and 
kindred  Asiatic  churches,  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
writer  that  the  above  ar^^piment  can  be  sustained.  The 
two  propositions  on  which  its  force  depends  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  it  is  impossible  that  churches  could  cbango 

much  for  the  worse  in  six  vears. 

(2)  A  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 

Letters  of  St.  Paul  show  a  great  change  for 
the  worse. 
From  these  two  propositions  it  is  inferred  that  tho 
interval  must  have  been  more  than  six  years :  a  gene- 
ration at  least  being  required  to  account  for  such, 
degeneracy.  ''It  bespeaks  a  change  of  persons,  the 
arrival  of  a  new  generation"  (Hengstenberg). 

It  is  believed  that  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
mentioned  above  can  be  sustained.  (1)  It  needs  no  long 
time  for  the  first  ardour  of  young  converts'  seal  to  cool. 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  examples  of  such  rapid 
changes:  the  ''evil  eye"  of  a  perverted  teadung 
bewitched  the  Galatians  (GaL  iu.  1),  so  that  the 
Apostie  marvelled  that  the  disciples  were  so  rapidly 
turning  away  to  another  gospel  (GaL  i.  6).  Chimpes 
quick  and  real  soon  sweep  over  a  religious  community^ 
especiidly  in  districts  where  the  natiual  temperament 
is  warm,  impressible,  and  vivacious.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  six  years  may  make  changes  in  the 
religious  condition  of  churches. 

But  (2)  it  is  more  important  to  consider  the  second 
proposition,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  so  certain  that  any 
such  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  instances  before 
us.  A  comparison  of  the  Epbtle  to  the  Coloasians  and 
that  to  Laooicea  rather  leads  to  an  opposite  oondusioD. 
Professor  (now  Bishop)  Lightf oot  has  shown  that  the 
same  truths  need  enforcing  (comp.  Col.  i.  15 — 18,  and 
Bev.  iii.  14),  the  same  practical  duties  are  tanght 
(CoL  iii.  1,  and  Bev.  iii.  21),  the  same  lukewaimness 
is  the  subject  of  caution  (Col.  iv.  17,  and  Rev.  iiL  19), 
the  same  denunciations  are  heard  against  the  pride 
of  life,  in  wealth  or  intellect  (CoL  iL  8,  18,  23,  and 
Bev.  ilL  17,  18).     "The  message  commimicated  by 
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St.  Jolin  to  Laodioea  prolongs  the  note  which  was 
etmck  by  Si  Paul  in  the  letters  to  Golosssa.  An 
interval  of  a  very  few  years  has  not  materially  altered 
the  character  of  these  chnrches.  Obvionslj  the  same 
temper  prevails,  the  same  errors  are  rife,  the  same 
correction  must  be  applied  "  (Bishop  Idghtf oot,  Epistle 
to  the  Coloenana,  pp.  41—44). 

A  similar  comparison  might  be  nmde  between  the 
two  Ephesian  Epistles.  The  impression  left  from  a 
perasal  of  St.  P«il's  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  whether 
Addressed  to  that  church  or  not,  is  that  he  was  not 
without  a  fear  that  the  warm  bye  which  prevailed 
among  the  Christians  addressed  might  soon  change : 
it  is  a  love  aboye  the  accidents  of  time  and  the  powers 
of  change  which  he  desires  may  be  theirs  (Eph.  vi.  24; 
Bey.  ii  4).  The  area  of  comparison  between  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Gnnrches  becomes  much  wider  when  we  regard  it,  in 
harmony  with  probability,  as  a  drcolar  letter  addressed 
to  the  Asiatic  chnrches :  then  the  resemblances  become 
more  plain,  and  the  so-called  great  dumge  in  spiritual 
condition  disappears.  It  will  oe  snffident  to  mention 
the  following:  Eph.  I  18,  Bev.  iii  18;  Eph.  ii  6, 
Bey.  iil  21;  Eph.  iii  8,  Bey.  u.  9;  EpK  iii  17—19, 
Bev.  ii4. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  amunent 
from  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  churches  len£  little, 
or  no  support  to  the  later  date,  but  fairly  stro^i^ens 
the  earlier. 

The  adyocates  of  the  earlier  date  adduce  other  in- 
ternal evidence.  They  lay  great  weight  upon  inferences 
drawn  from  chaps,  zi,  ziiL,  and  xvii  They  argue  that 
ihe  measuring  of  the  Temple  and  the  treacung  down  of 
the  Holy  City,  described  in  chap,  zi  1, 2,  is  a  token  that 
Jerusalem  had  not  yet  fallen.  This  argument  does 
not  seem  to  the  present  writer  satisfaotoiy.  The 
measuring  of  the  Temple  is  symbolical,  and  it  is 
xmsaf e  to  ground  an  argument  upon  it.  The  aim  of 
ihe  vision  seems  to  us  to  point  out  the  safety  of  the 
l^erm-Church  during  the  times  of  desolation.  The  ez- 
tomal  framework,  the  old  Jewish  polity,  might  be  swept 
away  (chap.  zi.  2;  oomp.  Heb.  viii  l3) :  the  true  spiritnal 
germ  would  never  me,  but  spring  forth  in  foller 
and  freer  yigour.  Such  a  yision  might  indeed  have 
preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  it  might  also 
have  been  given  as  a  consolation  and  an  instruction 
afterwards. 

Hardly  more  canvincing  is  the  argument  from  chaps, 
ziii  and  zvii  In  the  account  of  the  seven-headed  wild 
beast  we  read  of  seven  kings,  five  of  whom  are  fallen. 
^The  seven  kings  are  said  to  be  the  emperors  of  Bome. 
The  five  fallen  are  Augustus,  l^berius,  Gains,  daudins, 
Ifero;  the  one  that  is,  is  Galba.  The  force  of  this 
depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  interpretation.  If  the 
seer  meant  the  seyen  kmgs  to  represent  seven  emperors 
of  Bome,  then  the  dato  of  the  Apocalypse  is  fized  to 
the  age  c^  Galba;  or  to  that  of  Kero  a  we  begin  to 
reckon  with  Julius  Gsesar.  The  former  is  the  most 
oorrect  method  of  reckoning.  To  make  the  siztii  head 
Vespasian,  as  some  would  do,  is,  as  Dr.  Davidson  has 
remarked,  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for 
omitting  GralDa,  Gtho,  and  Yitollius  from  the  reckoning. 
But  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  dato  here 
depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  interpretation;  and 
the  foundation  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
from  which  the  Apocalyptic  seer  drew  so  much  of 
his  imas^ery,  descrioe  under  the  emblem  of  the  wild 
beaste,  kingdoms,  or  world-powers,  rather  than  in- 
^vidual  monarchs.  Still,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  double  interpretation—one  more 


local,  the  other  more  general — ^here  as  well  as  else- 
where. But  the  requisite  interpretation  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  dear  for  the  purpose  of  argument 

Nor  can  the  argument  from  suenoe  be  accepted.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  book ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  infer  that  the  book  was  therefore 
earlier  than  that  catestrophe. 

One  other  internal  (so  called)  arjfument  respectiiu^ 
date  may  be  noticed  here.  Liicke  cites  chap,  zviii.  20, 
where  the  Apostles  and  prophete  are  invitea  to  rejoice 
because  tiiey  have  been  ayenged  on  Babylon,  to  prove 
that  St.  Jolm  the  Apostle  was  dead  when  the  book  was 
written.  This  is  one  of  those  prosaic  errors  into  which 
even  the  most  learned  and  trustworthy  of  literary  ez- 
perte  are  betrayed  by  their  own  acuteness. 

There  yet  remains  another  class  of  evidence :  that  of 
lansuage  and  style.  Assuming  the  common  authorship 
of  tiie  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  (see  IntraduO' 
tion  to  the  Go€pel,  and  section  on  the  Author  above),  we 
shall  haye  very  Mttle  doubt  that  the  general  probability 
is  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  having  been  written  first. 
Not  only  is  the  Go4>el  marked  by  the  sententiousness 
of  age,  and  the  Ap<x»lypse  by  the  warm  colouring  of 
earlier  life,  but  the  influence  of  Jewish  associations  is 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  latter;  while  Greek  in- 
fluences are  more  distinctiy  traceable  in  the  former. 

The  evidence  on  this  nead  inclines  to  the  earlier 
date,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  conclusive:  the  prevalento 
of  Hebraic  influences  noticeable  in  the  Apocalypse 
might  well  fit  in  with  the  later  date.  The  influences  of 
youth  often  re-assert  themselyes  with  startling  vigour 
m  declining  years :  the  provincialisms  and  accent  of  ooy- 
hood  have  oeen  resumed  by  men  in  the  evening  of  life, 
after  having  been  kept  long  in  abeyance  by  the  joint 
powers  of  control  and  culture.  IllnBtrations  of  this  will 
occur  to  thd  reader.  But,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
probability  seems  to  lie  the  other  vray :  in  the  Apostie's 
case  the  Hebraic  influences  did  prevail  during  the  early 
life ;  the  Greek  influences  were  present  during  his  later 
life;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Apocalypse 
"marks  the  Hebraic  period  of  St.  John*s  life  which 
was  spent  in  the  East,  and  amonff  Aramaic  speaking 
populations";  and  that  the  Gospel  was  written  twen^ 
or  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  **  close  of  the  Hel- 
lenic period  duriuK  which  St.  John  lived  in  E^esus, 
the  great  centre  (S  Greek  eivilisation."  (See  Bishop 
Lightfoofs  Article  on  "Supematoral  Be%ion,"  Con- 
temporary Beview,  voL  zzv.,  p.  859.) 

To  conclude  this  brief  summary,  we  may  say  that  the 
ffeneral  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  tne  earlier 
date,  and  certainly  this  supposition  fite  in  best  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

HL  SohoolB  and  Frinoiples  of  Interpreta- 
tion.—Before  entering  upon  the  general  meaning  of 
the  book,  it  is  desirable  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief 
account  of  tiie  dif&rent  schools  of  Apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation. 

(1)  SchooU  of  Interpretation. — ^It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  three  main  systems  of  interpretation :  these 
are  called,  from  their  special  tendendes  of  thought,  the 
Preeterist,  the  Futurist,  and  the  Historical. 

The  Pnetorist  in  g^eral  maintains  that  the  yisions 
of  the  Apocalypse  relato  to  events  and  circumstances 
which  are  past :  the  prophecies  of  the  book — at  least  in 
their  primary  intention— haye  been  fulfilled.  Among 
the  advocates  of  this  view  may  be  reckoned  the  names 
of  Grotius  and  Hammond,  tne  learned  and  eloquent 
Bossuet,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Lacke,  Duster- 
dieck,  Professor  Moses  Stoart  of  America,  and  in  this 
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ooimtrj  the  late  bunented  Professor  Maurice,  Professor 
DaTidson,  and  Mr.  Desprez. 

The  Futurist  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  interpretation, 
and  maintains  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  book  is  still 
future,  when  our  Lord  will  come  again.  Professor 
Davidson  has  separated  the  Futurists  into  two  classes 
— the  simple  Futurist  and  the  extreme  Futurist:  the 
iifferenoe  Detween  these  classes  being  that  the  simple 
Futurist  belieres  that  the  prophecies  of  the  book  aro 
f uturo  in  fulfilment,  while  the  eztrome  Futurist  holds 
that  even  the  first  three  chapters  aro  prophetic.  Among 
those  who  have  maini^dned  the  more  mcderate  Futurist 
view  may  be  mentioned  De  Buigh,  Maitland,  Benjamin 
Newton,  Todd,  and  the  devout  Isaac  Williams.  The 
extreme  Futurist  view  has  been  supported  chiefly  hj 
some  Irish  ex^sitore. 

The  Histoncal  school  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place 
between  the  Prasterist  and  Futurist.  Its  advocates 
believe  that  in  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  continuous 
prophecy,  exhibiting  to  us  the  main  features  of  the 
world's  history:  the  visions  therefore  are  pa^y  ful- 
filled, partlv  they  aro  in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  a 
portion  still  remains  unfulfilled.  This  view  has  been 
sustained  by  men  of  conspicuous  ability.  It  was  the 
interpretation  which  commended  itself  to  many  of  the 
Beformero,  and  was  favoured  by  Widif,  Bullinger, 
Bale,  and  othere.    It  was  upheld  with  more  system^ic 

E>wer  by  such  distingniished  writera  as  Mode,  Vitringa, 
aubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Whiston,  Bcoiffel,  and 
Bishop  Newton :  more  recently  it  has  been  aavocated 
bv  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  by  EUiott  and 
Faber,  by  Bishon  Wordsworth  and  the  late  Dean  AUord, 
by  Barnes,  Lora,  and  Glasgow. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  interpretation  even  among  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  school  of  interpreters:  but  it 
would  quite  exceed  the  limits  at  our  disposal  to  speak 
of  these  varieties. 

^  Against  these  three  schools  of  interpretations  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  objections.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  with 
the  Prspterist,  that  the  counselling  voice  of  prophecy 
should  have  spoken  only  of  immediate  dangere,  and 
left  the  Church  for  fifteen  centuries  unwarned;  or, 
with  the  Futurist,  to  believe  that  eighteen  centuries  of 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Church  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  inspired  warning 
was  reserved  for  the  few  closing  years  of  the  dispensa- 
tion. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  Historical  school,  however  ably  and 
learnedly  represented.  There  is  a  certain  nakedness 
about  the  interpretations  often  advocated  by  this  school : 
the  interpreter  is  too  readily  caught  b^  external  re- 
semblances, and  pays  too  little  he^  to  mner  spiritual 
and  ethical  principles.     A  mistake  into  which  this 

r'em  falls  is  that  of  bringing  into  prominence  the 
of  time.  According  to  them,  the  visions  of  the 
book  aro  pictures  of  occnrrenoes  to  take  place  at  a 
certain  fixed  date.  Now  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  question  of  time— Hie  time  when  this  or  that 
was  to  happen — ^was  one  which  our  Lord  steadily  put 
on  one  side.  It  was  not  for  Bis  disciples  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons.  The  knowledge  of  the  time  of 
an  event  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  forces,  elements,  ana  laws  which  combine  to 
produce  it.  This  seems  to  be  our  Master's  teaching  to 
His  followere  all  through  time.  Our  study  is  to  Imow 
what  are  the  foes  weliave  to  contend  against,  what 
combinations  they  are  likely  to  make,  in  what  power 
they  are  to  be  confronted,  what  difficulties  aro  likelv 
to  arise,  what  certainty  there  is  that  all  difficulties  wiD 


be  surmounted  and  eveiy  foe  overthrown.    It  mattsrs 
not  for  us  to  know  when  these  thinss  shall  be :  it  may 
be  at  the  firet  watch,  or  midnight,  or  at  the  cock- 
crowing  :  the  time  is  a  matter  of  no  ethical  importance. 
It  is  thus  St.  Peter  treats  it :  "  One  day  is  with  tiie 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."    It  is  but  the  echo  of  His  Lord's  warning.    It 
may  take  a  long  time  or  a  short  time  for  the  mond 
laws  and  moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world  to  bring 
forth  a  crisis  period.   To  take  St.  Petei^s  words  as  laying 
down  a  kind  of  prophetical  "  time-measure "  is  to  faS 
into  that  fatal  source  of  error,  the  conversion  of  poetiy 
into  prose.   We  aro  not,  then,  to  look  for  any  indications 
of  time  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse ;   and  what 
might  have  made  this  very  plain  is  the  employment  of 
proportional  numben  to  denote  the  prophetic  epochs  in 
the  book.     These  carefully-selectea  numbera,  always^ 
bearing  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  so  selected 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  them  is  almost  precluded, 
are  bevond  doubt  symbolical,  and  thus  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  character  of  the  book.    "  Most  nnmliers  in 
the  Eevelation  should  not  be  taken  arithmetically,  hut 
indefinitely,  because  they  are  part  of  the  poetic  costume 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament "  (Davidson).    The 
anxiety  respecting  the  "times  and  seasons'*  has  led 
many   interpreters  into  voluminous  errors,  and  has 
created  a  Thessalonian  restlessness  of  spirit  in  many 
quartera.    Infinitely  moro  important  is  it  to  notice  the 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  book,  the  evil  and 
the  good  principles  which  are  described  in  conflict,  and 
the  features  wnich  in  different  ages  the  combat  will 
assume. 

But,  though  the  time-interpretation  of  the  book  is 
thus  to  be  placed  in  the  background,  it  must  not  be 
so  done  as  to  imply  that  the  book  has  no  reference  to 
occurrences  which  will  happen  in  time.  If  some  of  the 
Historical  school  of  interpreters  have  so  forced  the  ques- 
tion of  time  into  prominence  as  to  ignore  the  more  im- 
portant ethical  bearings  of  the  book,  it  is  no  less  troe 
that  critics  on  the  o&er  side  have  erred  in  removing 
the  application  of  the  book  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  <» 
history,  and  giving  it  only  the  force  of  a  ftury  tale 
with  a  possiue  and  doubtful  moral.  This  is  to  set 
aside  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  she  moves  across  the  vexed  and  stormy  sea  of  this 
world's  history.  The  visions  of  the  book  do  find 
counterparts  in  the  occurrences  of  human  history: 
thev  have  had  these,  and  they  yet  will  have  these, 
f ulnlments ;  and  these  fulfilment  belong  neither  wholly 
to  the  past,  nor  wholly  to  the  future :  the  prophecies  of 
Qod  are  written  in  a  language  which  can  be  read  by 
moro  than  one  generation :  mat  was  read  here  hdped 
the  early  Christian  to  whom  imperial  Borne  was  the 
great  Babylon  which  absorbed  to  herself  the  wealthy 
and  the  wickedness,  the  power  and  persecnting  spirit 
of  the  world,  to  whom  the  emperor  may  have  seemed 
as  a  wild  beast,  savage  ana  relentless,  rising  out 
of  the  tumults  of  peoples  and  nations,  fidde  and  ruth- 
less as  the  sea.  No  less  have  the  visions  of  this  book 
consoled  the  mediseval  saint  or  poet,  who  fett  that 
the  most  influential  seat  of  the  Church  had  become 
the  metropolis  of  worldliness  when  "  the  Prince  of  the 
New  Pharisees"  was  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
when  out  of  a  professedly  Christianised  society  had 
arisen  a  power  aspiring  to  some  religions  cmtore. 
but  fierce,  wild,  and  wanton  as  the  vnld  beast  of 
ancient  days.  (Comp.  Dante,  If^,  xxvii.  85;  and 
Boeetti's  Antipapal  Spirit  of  the  Italian  Poeti^ 
passim).  Nor  is  the  force  of  the  consolation  ex- 
nausted:   in   the  futoro,  the  visions  of    this  book» 
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tBhowing  the  certain  trinmpli  of  all  that  is  ffood  and 
trne,  in  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  lingdom, 
may  hereafter  senre  to  console  men  and  women  groan- 
ing under  a  tyranny  of  ungodliness  more  terrible  and 
more  specious  than  any  which  have  preceded  it,  because 
built  UD  of  a  pride  which  worships  physical  laws*  while 
it  treads  under  foot  all  moral  laws,  and  spurns  con- 
temptuously all  spiritual  1aw&  In  the  pas^  the  book 
has  nad  its  meamng :  in  the  future,  its  meaning  may 
grow  fuller  and  clearer ;  but  in  the  present  also  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  its  practical  yalue  for  all  who 
will  reverently  and  patiently  hear  and  keep  the  sayiags 
of  this  book. 

We  are  disposed  to  view  the  Apocalypse  as  the  pictorial 
unfolding  of  great  principles  in  constant  conflict,  though 
under  Tarious  forms.  The  Prseterist  may,  tiien,  be  ri^t 
in  finding  early  fulfilments,  and  the  Futurist  in  eiroect- 
ing  undeveloped  ones,  and  the  Historical  interpreter  is 
unquestionably  right  in  looking  for  them  along  the  whole 
line  of  history;  fi)r  the  words  of  Qod  mean  more  than 
one  man,  or  one  school  of  thought,  can  compass.  There 
are  depths  of  truth  unexploreif  which  sleep  beneath  the 
simplest  sentences.  Just  as  we  are  wont  to  say  that 
history  repeats  itself,  so  the  predictions  of  the  Bible 
are  not  exhausted  in  one  or  even  in  many  fulfilments. 
Each  prophecy  is  a  single  key  which  imlocks  many 
doors,  and  the  grand  and  stately  drama  of  the  Apo- 
calypse has  been  played  out  perchance  in  one  age  to 
be  repeated  in  the  next.  Its  majestic  and  mystmous 
teachings  indicate  the  features  of  a  stmgp^le  whidh,  be 
the  stage  the  human  soul,  with  its  fluctuations  of  doubt 
and  fear,  of  hope  and  love — or  the  progress  of  kingdoms 
—or  the  destinies  of  the  world,  is  tne  same  struggle 
in  aU. 

(2)  The  Principles  of  Interpretation. — ^It  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  writer  does  not  feel  at  home  under 
the  leadership  of  any  of  the  three  great  schools  of 
prophetical  interpretation.  The  Chur&  of  Chnsi  owes 
much  to  all  of  them,  though  the  cause  of  truth  has 
suffered  much  from  many  who  have  sought  to  be 
prophets  when  at  the  most  they  could  aspire  to  be 
mterpreters;  but  the  result  even  of  the  errors  of  in- 
terpreters has  been  the  slow  formation  of  sounder  views, 
and  therefore  an  advance  towards  a  clearer,  because  a 
more  modest,  system.  There  are  certain  principles 
which  seem  to  be  now  very  generally  accepted  as 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  book.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles  will  enable  the  student  to  unlock  every 
myst^,  or  expound  every  symbol;  but  it  will  certainly 
save  him  from  following  "  wandering  fires."  Of  these 
principles  the  chief  seem  to  be  the  following  ^— (1)  the 
root  passMfes  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  must  be 
considered;  (2)  the  historical  snrroimdinffs  of  the  writer 
are  to  be  remembered;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  book  is  sym- 
bolical must  never  be  forgotten ;  (4)  the  obvious  aim  of 
the  book  to  be  a  witness  to  the  triumph  and  coming 
{parousia)  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  recognised.  These 
principles  are  simple  enough,  but  their  neglect  has 
been  only  too  fatally  evident.  The  difficulty,  indeed, 
lies  rather  in  the  application  of  these  principles  than  in 
their  acceptance,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  FrsBterist  school  has  been  apt  to  ignore  the 
first  of  these  principles ;  the  ffistorical  school  has  not 
adequately  recognised  the  second;  and  the  Futurist 
school  is  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting  the  third; 
while  partial  views  in  a!u  schools  have  violated  or 
weakened  the  value  of  the  last  principle. 

The  "coming  of  Christ,"  viewed  from  the  human 
side,  is  a  phrase  which  is  not  always  to  be  held  to  one 


meaning :  it  is,  in  this  aspect,  analogous  to  the  ''  king* 
dom  of  God."  "Holy  Scripture,  beyond  all  doubt, 
recognises  potential  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  personal, 
'  coming '  of  the  Lord."  *  '*  There  are  many  comings 
of  Chnst.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  as  a  mediatorial 
Presence.  Christ  came  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Christ  came,  a  spiritual  Presence,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given.  Chnst  comes  now  in  every  signal  manifes- 
tation of  redeeming  power.  Any  great  raf  ormation  of 
morals  and  religion  is  a  coming  of  Christ.  A  great 
revolution,  like  a  thunderstorm,  violently  sweeping  awav 
evil  to  make  way  for  the  good,  is  a  coming  of  Cnrist 
(Bobertson,  Sermona,  Fourth  Series,  p.  73).  It  is  thus 
that  the  sacred  writers  speak  as  of  Christ's  cominff 
always  at  hand:  "The  judge  standeth  at  the  door;" 
"  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  **  So,  also,  our 
Lord  speaks :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will 
come  to  you."  Thus,  viewed  from  one  aspect^  the 
"coming  of  Christ"  has  various  applications;  but 
viewed  from  another  aspect,  it  wiU  oe  seen  to  be  a 
phrase  expressive  of  a  sunple  thought,  and  free  from 
all  perplexing  ambiguity .  The  coming  of  Christ,  viewed 
from  tne  divine  side,  is  as  a  single  act,  in  which  all 
subordinate  applications  are  included.  There  is  no 
past  or  future  with  Gk)d.  All  that  is  being  done,  is, 
in  one  sense,  done.  God's  dealings,  as  seen  bv  human 
eyes,  are^  as  it  were,  projections  on  the  page  of  history. 
An  illustration  may  nelp.  A  telegraph  cable»  whether 
out  straight  through  or  on  the  sfope,  will  present  to 
view  exactly  the  same  combination  of  copper  and  iron 
wire,  gutta-percha,  and  tarred  vam;  out  in  the 
elliptical  section  the  elements  wul  appear  in  more 
extended  order  than  in  the  drcular  section:  so  the 
same  features  which  to  us  appear  separate  and  succes- 
sive, when  viewed  from  the  higher  level  of  heavenly 
thought^^  may  be  seen  as  forming  parts  of  one  act. 
The  various  advents  of  Christ  may  tuns  be  viewed  as 
forming  elements  in  one  Advent,  which  is  progressive 
from  one  side,  but  complete  from  another,  llie  morning 
spreads  itself  in  every  direction  over  the  forehead  of  thfl 
sky,  and  yet  is  but  one  morning.  All  the  varying  scenes 
from  the  IHrst  Advent  to  the  Second  are  out  the 
beatings  of  the  wings  of  God's  new  day.  "It  is,"  as 
the  prophet  expressed  it  in  language  of  glorious  paradox, 
"  It  is  one  day,  known  to  the  I^rd,  neither  dear  nor 
dark,  but  one  day,  at  whose  eventide  it  shall  be  light." 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  no  necessity  for  leaping  to 
the  conclusion  that,  when  the  sacred  writers  warned 
their  hearers  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  near, 
they  were  mistaken,  or  that  wev  sought  to  sustain  the 
fainting  hopes  of  the  early  CJnurch  by  expectations 
which  nave  proved  false.  Doubtless  some  did  not 
understand  tne  full  and  deep  meaning  of  the  words 


*  The  whole  note  from  Bishop  Waldegrave's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures is  worth  qaotinff.  **  Holy  Scripture,  heyond  all  doubt, 
recognises  <1)  potential  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  personal, 
*coimng8'  of  the  Lord.  See,  for  potential  'cominKB,'^Matt.  x. 
83;  Johnzzl.  23.  23;  Rev.  il.  S,  1&16,  2S--S5;ErC  10.  .  .  . 
See,  for  spiritual  *  comings,'  Ps.  oL  2 ;  John  xiv.  18,  21— 24 :  Rev. 
ill.  20.  In  like  manner  Holy  Scripture  recognises  (2)  a  potential 
and  spiritual,  as  distinct  from  a  personal, ^presence'  of  Christ 
with  His  people.  See  Matt,  xyili.  20 ;  xxyiilT  20 ;  Mark  zvl.  20 : 
2  Tim.  iv.  17.  Now  such  potential  and  spiritual  comings  and 
presence  will  naturally,  when  translated,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
into  the  language  of  imagery,  assume  the  outward  api>earanoe 
of  a  personal  and  visible  coming  and  presence.  And  this  fact 
will  abundantly  account  for  the  use  of  language  (expressive  of 
potential  and  spiritual  comings)  like  that  in  Ps.  cii.  13—16 ;  Isa. 
xix.  1,  16,  10-21 :  xL  10;  liSTS):  Zech.  iL  1(K-12:  (expressive  of 
potential  and  sphltual  presence)  like  that  in  Ps.  czxxy.  21 ;  Isa. 
zii.6:zziv.  23:lx.l3;Esek.zxxiv.23»2i;  zlL  22;  zlliL  l-«: 
xUy.i,2;  Joel  iL  27;  ili  17.80.21;  Micahiv.7;  Zeph.  ill.  14, 15 : 
Zech.  Ti.  12, 13;  viii.  3,  without  expecting  a  personal  reign  of 
Ghziat  upon  earth  as  its  only  adequate  ooantetpaxi." 
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employed:  doubtiess  many  still  dnng  to  their  carnal 
conoeptions  :  bat  the  apostolic  language,  whether  from 
the  pen  of  a  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  or  St.  John,  expresses 
the  wider  and  traer  thoughts  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
We  find  them  anxious  to  remind  those  to  whom  they 
wrote  that  the  idea  of  an  immediate  visible  personal 
coming  of  Christ  most  not  be  allowed  to  gain  possession 
of  the  mind.  There  were  forces  at  work  whidi  most 
have  their  way  before  the  end  would  come :  seeds  had 
been  phmted,  and  these  most  grow :  the  sowint^  and 
the  harreet  are  linked  together  as  one  in  the  kw  of 
growth,  and  are  yet  sej^aiate.  Thns  the  spirit  of  wil- 
rnlnees  and  impatience  is  rebuked  when  men  grasp  the 
true  thoughts  of  God.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  waiting  Church  of  Christ  wiU  be  disappomted 
of  her  hope,  or  that  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  will  not 
come.  He  will  come  again  ;^  and  all  the  preliminary 
and  subordinate  advents  in  judgment  and  in  comfort 
will  then  be  seen  to  have  been  earnests  of  the  fulness 
of  His  coming.  The  interpreters  are  as  men  who  stand 
upon  a  plain  to  watch  the  sunrise.  When  the  first  veil 
of  night  is  withdrawn,  and  the  starlight  is  somewhat 
paled,  the  more  ardent  than  the  rest  will  cry,  ''The 
dawn!"  but  the  rest  answer,  ''Not  yet"  Then  when 
the  mountain  peaks  begin  to  fiame,  another  wOl  cry, 
" The  dawn! "  and  the  rest  will  still  reply,  "Not  yet." 
And  when  the  landscape  around  catches  its  true  colours, 
another  will  crv,  "The  dawn!"  but  only  when  the  great 
and  glorious  orb  leaps  into  view  will  all  be  one  in  crying, 
"The  dawn!  the  dawn! "  So  is  the  coming  of  Cnrist. 
Some  look  upon  the  faint  lightening  in  tiie  moral 
atmosphere,  and  say,  "Christ  comes !^'  Others  look 
to  the  reflected  lights  of  truth  proclaimed  in  the  high 

1>lace6  of  the  world,  and  sa;^,  "  Chneit  comes ! "  Otibers 
ook  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  say, 
"  Christ  comes ! "  They  are  right,  and  they  are  wrong : 
right,  for  it  is  indeed  Christ  who  is  thus  enlightening 
the  world ;  thev  are  wrong,  for  there  is  a  coming  greater 
than  these,  wnen  He  wiU,  in  fuller  manifesution  of 
Himself,  tabernacle  with  lOs  people  as  their  everlasting 
light 

lY.  Qeneral  Scope  of  fhis  Book. 

(1)  Its  Aim,—Whai  is  the  lum  of  this  book?  The 
answers  ^ven,  though  various,  have  much  in  common. 
Some  see  in  it  a  preouction  of  the  overthrow  of  Pagan- 
ism ;  others  carry  it  further,  and  see  the  destruction  of 
Papal  Borne;  others  read  in  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  some 
future  Antichrist.  Thus  far  the  opinions  vary ;  but  in 
one  respect  there  is  agreement :  the  Bevelation  aims  at 
assuring  the  Church  of  the  advent  of  her  Lord :  it  is 
the  bo^  of  the  Coming  One.    Every  school  of  inter- 

S rotation  will  admit  tihis.  Some  indeed  will  say  that 
le  expectation  raised  was  never  fulfilled,  but  aU  appear 
to  unite  in  regarding  the  ApocaljTMe  as  the  book  of  the 
advent  We  may  take  this  as  a  key  to  its  meaning :  it 
proclaims  Christ's  coming  and  victoiy.  But  is  it  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  Aiganism,  or  over  degenerate 
forms  of  Christianity,  or  over  some  final  and  future 
antichristian  power  or  person  P  The  true  answer 
appears  to  be,  It  is  the  victoiy  of  Christ  over  all  wrong- 
thoughtedness,  wrong-heartedness,  and  wrong-s^iritea- 
ness ;  the  pictures  g^ven  in  the  visions  find  their 
counterpart  not  in  one  age  only,  but  gather  their 
jjFuU-filmeiDt  as  the  a^^  advance:  the  fall  of  Paganism 
is  included  in  the  visions,  as  the  downfall  of  the  world- 
power  of  Imperial  Bome  is  included ;  but  the  picture- 
TOophecy  is  not  exhausted,  and  will  not  be  till  every 
form  of  evil  of  which  Pagan  and  Imperial  Bome,  of 
which  the  wild  beast  and  Babylon  are  types,  has  been 
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overthrown.  The  ages  are  seen  in  perspective;  tbe 
incidents  separated  from  one  another  m  historical 
sequence  are  gathered  into  one  prophetical  scene,  and 
the  Apocalypse  presents  us  with  a  varietv  of  these 
prophetical  scenes,  which  depict  the  salient  leatures  of 
the  conquest  of  evil,  the  triumph  and  advent  of  Christ 
— "  He  comes"  is  the  key.  He  comes  when  Paganism 
falls ;  He  comes  when  brute  world  force  is  cast  down; 
He  comes  when  worldliness  falls — ^He  comes,  and  His 
coming  is  spreading  ever  over  the  world,  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Clouds  may  gather, 
and  make  the  epochs  which  are  nearest  the  fml  day 
darker  than  those  which  preceded  them,  but  still  in 
every  epoch  leading  up  to  the  golden  day;  the  line  of 
conflict  may  advance  and  recede  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  is  a  triumphant  battle-field  which  is  pictured.  It  is 
thus  the  book  of  the  advent  and  victoiy  of  Christ. 

But  is  it  a  book  affording  false  hopes  P     Is  it  an 
echo  of  the  wish  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  or  is  it 
a  revelation  from  Christ  to  the  waiting  and  perhaps 
impatient  Church  P    I  believe  it  is  the  utter.    So  far 
from  the  book  giving  colour  to  the  eroectation  of  an 
inunediate  personal  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  seems 
distinctly   to   caution   the   early    Christians    against 
cherishing  mistaken  notions :  "  tnat  day  shall  not  come 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first"  was  the  caution 
of  St.  Paul ;  tiie  caution  of  St  John,  though  eniressed 
in  pictorial  form,  is  none  the  less  emphatic.    Let  any 
one  bear  in  mind  the  eager  impatience  of  snfiering 
Christians  in  early  days,  and  let  them  then  read  the 
Apocalypse,  and  they  will  learn  that  its  undertone  is 
"  N'ot  yet,  not  yet,"  out  still  surely  is  He  coming — not 
as  you  tldnk,  but  as  He  thinks  well,  so  is  He  coming. 
Let  the  seals  furnish  an  illustration :  the  first  shows  an 
ideal  conqueror  ;  Christ  or  the  gospel  of  Christ  goes 
forth  to  conquer — ^it  is  the  pictiire  of  the  Chun's 
hope ;  the  vision  tells  her  that  ner  hope  is  right,  Christ 
will  conauer;  but  it  is  the  prelude  of  visions  which  tell 
her  thi^  ner  eomectation  is  wrong  if  she  expects  that  the 
kingdom  of  Cnrist  will  be  established  withoat  conflict 
pain,  suffering  and  revolution.    The  succeeding  seals 
are  the  pictures  of  the  things  which  must  needs  be : 
the  wars,   the   persecutions,  the  sorrows  which  will 
afiBict  the  world  oecause  she  will  not  accept  her  Kin^ : 
the  parable  of  Luke  xix.  11 — 27,  and  the  emphatic 
warning  language  of  Christ  Jesus  in  Matt.  xziv.  4 — ^14, 
are  not  forgotten  in  the  Apocalvpse.     In  it  we  are 
bidden  to  remember  that  though  the  victory  is  sore,  the 
victory  is  through  suffering;  we  are  shown  scenes  wludi 
betoken  the  prolonged  sorrows  of  the  faithful,  the 
obstinate  tenacitv  of  evil,  its  subtle  transformatinna, 
and  the  concealea  powers  by  which  it  is  sustained :  we 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  shown  the  world's  drama  from  a 
heavenly  view-point,  not  in  continuous  historical  suc- 
cession, but  in  its  various  essential  features,  it  is  in  this 
dramatic — ^that  it  does  not  tell  its  story  rig^ht  on,  but 
groups  its  episodes  round  convenient  centres,  bringing 
mto  special  prominence  successively  the  principles  <3 
God's  world-government.    It  is  thus  an  aj^ocalypee  un- 
folding in  symbolical  forms  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  when  the  power 
of  the  gospel  enters  the  field;  it  is  the  revelation  of  tiie 
coming  (parauaia)  of  Christ,  because  it  shows  not  only 
that  He  will  come,  but  that  He  does  come ;  that  He 
who  has  been  revealed,  is  being  revealed,  and  will  yet 
be  revealed. 

(2)  The  Form.— It  is  the  symbolical  form  which 
hinders  many  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  bo(^ 
"  I  am  a  man  of  the  earth,"  wrote  Gk)ethe  ;  *^  I  am  a 
man  of  the  earth,  earthy;  to  me  the  panbfales  of  the 
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mijnst  steward,  the  prodigal  son,  the  sower,  the  pearl, 
the  lost  piece  of  money,  £c.,  are  more  divine  (if  anght 
divine  there  be  about  the  matter),  than  the  seven 
messengers,  candlesticks,  seals,  stars,  and  woes."  This 
is  onl^  saving  that  symbolism  emploved  in  the  one  case 
was  smipler  than  that  employed  m  the  latter — simpler, 
that  is  to  say,  to  Western  minds ;  for  it  may jperna^s 
be  donbted  wnether  the  symbolism  which  to  the  Tentomc 
mind  seemed  so  strange,  may  not  have  been  simple  enough 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  Hebrew  symbolismu 
But  however  this  mav  be,  the  general  symbols  of  the 
book  are  not  so  difficnlt  as  might  appear.  There  is  not 
«pace  at  our  disposal  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
in  detail  Certain  features,  however,  tue  worthy  of 
notice.  The  geographical  imagery  needs  attention: 
Jerusalem  stands  as  tne  type  of  the  good  cause,  Baby- 
lon as  the  type  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world-power : 
Jerusalem  is  thus  the  Ghurdi  of  Christ  (this  symbolism 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  St.  Paul  and  other  apostolic 
writers  (comp.  Qal.  iv.  24r--31 ;  Heb.  ziL  22, 2a  Babylon 
is  the  emblem  of  Pagan  Rome,  but  not  only  of  Pagan 
Bome,  for  the  Babylon  type  remains  to  this  day :  there  are 
inspiring  powers  on  the  side  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
— God  is  with  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved;  the 
metropolis  of  evil  has  the  assistance  of  evil  powexp : 
ihe  dragon,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  are 
for  a  time  with  her.  The  family  of  evil  bears  a  marked 
parallel  to  the  family  of  good  throughout  the  book : 
there  is  a  trinity  of  e^  powers  on  the  side  of  Bahylon 
the  harlot,  as  the  blessed  Trinity  are,  with  the  bride, 
the  heavedly  Jerusalem.  (See  Excuraua  B:  The  WHd 
Bectst,)  The  scenes  in  the  great  conflict  range  them- 
eelves  round  the  members  oithese  families  of  good  and 
evil.  The  general  features  and  elements  of  this  struggle 
are  depicted.  There  are  numerical  symbols :  seven  is 
the  number  of  perfection,  six  of  man's  worldly  per- 
fection without  God,  four  of  the  universe,  three  and  a 
half  of  a  limited  period.  There  are  seals,  trumpets, 
and  vials ;  the  seals  of  the  book  which  could  only  be 
opened  by  Christ  betoken  that  the  direction  of  earth's 
history  and  its  e]q>lanation  can  be  found  only  in  Christ; 
the  trumpets  are  the  symbols  of  God's  war  against  all 
forms  of  evil;  the  vials  are  the  tokens  of  fiie  retri- 
bution which  falls  upon  those  who  turn  not  at  the 
divine  summons  to  righteousness.  The  strong  svm- 
boHsm  of  the  book  has  a  two-fold  advantage :  wnen 
the  application  of  the  visions  are  not  to  be  exhausted 
in  one  age,  the  pictorial  form  is  the  most  convenient  to 
embrace  the  manifold  fulfilments.  Again,  the  author 
has  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  "  varioiuly  limiting,  but 
reverential  and  onlv  suitable  drapery  of  ancient  sacred 
language  and  symbolism,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
reader  would  penetrate  the  veil  and  reach  the  sense  " 
(Gebhardt). 

(3)  The  QeneraL  Structwre.-^ThB  majority  of  critics 
eee  a  seven-fold  structure  in  the  book.  The  commen- 
tators differ,  as  miffht  be  expected,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  seven-f oldedness  oi  structure  shows  itself ; 
hut  most  of  them  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the 
book  in  a  seven-fold  fashion.  Tins  is  worthy  of  note, 
«s  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  Introduction  to  8t  John*8 
Qogpel)  has  been  snown  to  have  a  similar  seven-fold 
Arrangement.  When  we  notice  the  fondness  of  the 
seer  for  such  an  arrangement  in  the  subordinate  visions, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  whole  book  should 
fall  into  seven  groups ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  our  love  of  symmetry.  The  charts 
and  maps  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  are  often  very 
Procrustean.  The  general  structure  of  the  book, 
however^  may  be  noted. 
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There  are  :— 

1.  The  Freliminaxy  Chapters.— Christ  and  His 

Church. 

(1)  The  Vision  of  the  Cheist  (chap.  i.). 

(2)  The  Messages  to  the  Chubches  (chaps. 

IL,  iii.). 

2.  The  Visions. 

(1)  The  Yisiok  ov  the  Thboited  One  (chap. 

iv.). 

(2)  The  Yibions  of  the  Conflict,  in  two  main 

sections. 

(a)  The  conflid  aeenfirom  the  world  side  (chaps. 

vi.— xi.)  I 
(a)  The  seven  seals  (chaps,  vi. — viiL  1). 
(/3)  The  seven  trumpets  (chaps,  viii.  2 
— xi.). 

(b)  The  convict  seen  from  ihe  heavenly  eide 

(chaps.  xiL — ^xx.) : 
(a)  The  spiritual  foes  (chaps,  xii. — ^xiv.). 
(/3)  The  seven  vials  of  retribution  (chaps. 

XV.,  xvL). 
(7)  The  fall  of  foes  (chaps,  xvii. — ^xx.). 

(3)  The  Visions  of  Peace  (chaps,  xxi.,  xxiL 

1-6). 

8.  The  Epilogue  (chap.  xxii.  6—21). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  moving  onward  from 
the  more  external  to  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
aspects  of  earth's  storv.  The  earlier  visions  (the  seals, 
for  example)  shoF  tne  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
world's  story— war,  famine,  death,  revolution.  The 
next  series  (the  trumpets)  show  us  that  there  is 
another,  even  a  spiritual  war,  going  forward  in  the 
world,  and  that  changes  and  revolutions  are  often 
tokens  of  the  inner  spiritual  battle  in  life.  These 
visions,  however,  are,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  sphere  of 
earth:  in  the  next  series  we  are  shown  that  the  war 
carried  on  here  is  one  which  has  its  heavenly  counter- 
part. The  conflict  is  not  simply  between  good  men 
and  bad,  but  between  principalities  and  powers,  f See 
an  interesting  article  on  "  Tne  Ideal  Incarnation/'  by 
Br.  S.  Cox,  in  the  Eoopoaitor,  Vol.  IL,  p.  405.)  There  is 
a  heavenly  view-point  of  all  things  on  earth :  there  are 
spiritual  forces,  the  ideal  Church,  the  unseen  strengUi 
of  Qod,  and  the  hidden  inspirations  of  eviL  In  tlus 
struggle  all  evil  will  be  vanquished.  The  earthly 
manifestations  of  evil,  as  well  as  the  unearthly 
inspirations  of  it,  will  f^ll ;  the  g^reat  and  arch-enemy 
will  be  overthrown;  the  true  spuritual,  eternal  rest  he 
reached,  and  the  golden  age  be  realised.  We  are  thus 
taught,  in  this  ever-deepening  spirituality  of  the  book, 
to  look  beneath  the  phenomena,  to  trace  the  subtle  and 
unmasked  principles  which  are  at  work,  to  separate 
between  the  false  and  the  true,  to  believe  in  ideals 
which  are  not  mere  ideas,  but  the  true  thoughts  of 
God,  which  inH  one  day  be  made  real  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  which  are  even  now  real  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
Thus  does  the  Book  of  Revelation  become  the  unfolding 
of  a  dieam  which  is  from  Qod.  In  it  are  painted  the 
scenes  of  earth's  history :  the  thirst  of  a  nation's  life 
and  its  passmg  groan;  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the 
nnreckoned  hfuy  ones  of  earih;  the  agony  of  half- 
despair  which  even  the  best  have  felt  in  the  night  of 
conflict,  that  has  so  often  been  the  eve  of  triumph ; 
the  sustaining  faith  which  has  transfigured  the  weak- 
ling into  a  hero,  and  nerved  the  heart  of  solitary  saint- 
ship  to  do  battle  alone  against  a  degenerate  Church  or 
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a  perseciitiiig  world ;  the  silent  yictory  of  trnth,  or  the 
nnperoeiyed  growth  of  worldliness  and  falsehood.  The 
book  is  thus  a  help  and  stay — not  as  yielding  f  rait  to 
curiosity.  It  is  not  a  maniud  of  tiresome  details :  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  treasnre-honse  of  manrels  for  the 
prophetical  archedologist :  it  is  a  book  of  living  prin- 
fiipies.  It  exhibits  the  force  and  fortune  of  truth  as  it 
acts  upon  the  great  mass  of  human  society :  it  shows 
the  revolutions  wMch  are  the  result.  It  shows  the 
decay  of  the  outward  form,  the  release  of  the  true 
germ,  which  will  spring  up  in  better  harvests.  It 
shows  us  how  the  com  of  wheat  may  fall  and  die,  and 
so  bring  forth  much  fruit.  It  shows  us  how  evermore, 
from  fint  to  last,  Christ  is  with  us — encouraging,  con- 
soling, warning,  helping,  and  leading  us  onward  through 
conflict  to  rest. 

Y.  Literature  of  the  Apocalypse.— It  is  per- 
fectly  hopeless  to  touch  so  vast  a  subject  as  this.  The 
mere  list  of  works  on  the  Apocalypse  g^ven  in  Darling's 
CycUmoedia  Bibliographical  pubush^  in  1859,  occu- 
pies nfty-two  columns.  A  histoiy  of  various  inter- 
pretations is  g^ven  in  Liicke,  Eifdeibung  in  die  Offen- 
iarung  Johannis;  a  similar  sketch  is  given  by  Bleek, 
Lectures  on  the  Apoccdypse;  and  Elliott  (Hotcr 
ApocalypticoB,'*  voL  iv.)  has  presented  us  with  an  ex- 
haustive and  impartial  account.  History  of  Apocalyptic 
Interpretations,  followed  by  A  Critical  Examination 
and  Mefuiation  of  the  Three  Chief  Counter-s^emes  of 
Apocalyptic  hderfretaUon ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Cfenercu  Prcphette  Cotmter-theory.  Dean  Alford's 
article  {Qreeh  Test.)  on  "Systems  of  Interpretation," 
is  ]ucid  and  compact 

Of  Commentaries,  leavimr  unnoticed  earlier  exposi- 
tions, those  of  Yitringa,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
Hengstenberg,  Meyer,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  and  Duster- 
dieck;  of  Hwunond,  Bishop  Newton,  Elliott,  Alford, 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  Cunningham,  Woodhouse,  Moses 
Stuart,  De  Burgh,  I.  Williams,  besides  the  works  of 
Paber,  Maithmd,  and  Prof.  Birks,  are  well  known; 
and  Dr.  Currey's  Notes  onBevelation,  in  the  Christian 


Knowledge  Society's  Commentary   add  much  to  the 
value  of  a  really  useful  work. 

Of  lectures,  the  late  Professor  Maurice's  Lectures  are 
full  of  thought  and  interest ;  and  many  are  indebted  to 
Dr.Yau^ian  (now  Dean  of  Llandaff)  for  his  Lectwres 
on  the  Mevelalion  of  8t.  John,  which  are  models  of 
what  ex]M>sitory  lectures  ought  to  be.  Oebhardt's 
Lehrhegriff  der  Apokalypse,  now  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers  in  Clarke's  Foreign  Translation  Library— 
(Grebhardt's  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse)  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  it  contains  a 
dose  and  careful  comparison  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  Gk)spel  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Jonn.  Of  other  books  may  be  mentioned — Bev.  S. 
Garratt's  Commentary  on  the  BevdaJtion  of  St. 
John,  considered  as  the  Divine  Book  of  History; 
Prophetical  Landmarks,  by  Bev.  H.  !Bonar;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd's  Donnellan  Lectwres ;  and  Bishop  Words- 
worth's Hulsean  Lectures,  The  Apocalypse,  by 
Eev.  Charles  B.  Waller;  The  Farousia,  a  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  New  Testam^ent  Doctrine  of  owr 
Lord^s  Second  Coming;  The  Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  John,  hj  Dr.  J.  M.  Macdonald,  of  Prince- 
town.  On  special  points  the  following  works  may 
be  noted: — On  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
in  addition  to  Archbishop  Trench's  indispensable 
work,  and  to  Stier's  weU-known  one,  a  valuaole  con- 
tribution has  been  given  by  Prof.  Plumptre.  On  the 
Millennium :  Bishop  Walaegrave's  "  New  Testament 
MiUennarianism"  (JBampton  Lectures),  and  the  Bev» 
Dr.  Brown's  work  entitled  Chrisfs  Second  Comina: 
will  it  be  pre-MiUennial  ?  On  the  Babylon  of  uie 
Apocalypse:  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Borne,  the  Baby" 
Ion  of  me  Apocalypse.  On  the  types  and  symbols: 
Fairbaim's  Typology  of  Scripture;  Eev.  Malcolm 
White's  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture  ;  and  the 
essay  on  "The  Formal  Elements  of  Apocalyptics " 
prenxed  to  Lange's  Commentary  on  Beeelaiion.  Of 
this  last  book,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  above,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  much  that  is  most  valu- 
able, it  should  be  disfigured  by  pedantry  of  style. 
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THE     REVELATION 


ST.   JOHN   THE   DIVINE. 


CHAPTEE  I.— W  The  Eevelation  of 
Chap,  L  1—4.  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
Prefece.  gave  xtnto    him,  to  shew 

unto  his  servants  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent  and 


signified  it  hj  his  angel  unto  his  servant 
John :  <2)  who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus- 
Christ,  and  of  all  things  that  he  saw. 
(^)  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they 


(1)  The  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Clirist.—The  book 
IB  a  revelation  of  the  thipgs  which  are  and  the  thii^ 
which  shall  be.  "  John  is  the  writer,  but  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  author,"  bajs  Grotius;  and  consistently  with 
this  the  action  of  Christ  is  seen  throughout.  It  is 
Christ  who  bids  John  write  to  the  seven  churches; 
it  is  Christ  who  opens  the  seven  seals  (chap.  vi.  1), 
who  reveals  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  (chap,  vi  9), 
who  offers  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (chap.  viii.  3), 
and  delivers  the  little  book  to  John  (chap.  x.  1 — 11). 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  though  the  rise  and  fall  of  earth's 
historv  is  included  in  the  revelation,  it  is  a  revelation 
also  of  a  living  person ;  it  is  not  the  dull,  dead  onward 
flow  of  circumstances,  but  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations  seen  in  the  light  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of 
every  man  and  the  life  of  all  history;  and  thus  we 
learn  that  "  only  a  living  person  can  be  the  Alpha  and 
OmcRa,  the  starting-point  of  creation  and  its  final 
rest.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  this 
prophecy,  as  of  all  others.  The  Father  gives  this  to 
the  Son  whom  He  loves,  and  shows  Him  all  things 
that  Himself  doeth. 

Shortly.— On  this  word  much  controversv  has 
turned.  Its  force,  "  speedily,"  affords  a  groundwork, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  plausible  one,  to  the 
prsBterist  school  of  interpreters,  who  hold  that  the 
whole  range  of  Apocalyptic  predictions  was  fulfilled 
within  a  comparatively  snort  time  after  the  Apostle 
wrote.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  words 
of  Qod  are  of  perpetual  fulfilment :  they  are  not  only 
to  be  fulfilled;  thev  have  not  only  been  fulfilled ;  but 
they  have  been  ana  they  are  being  fulfilled ;  and  they 
yet  wiU  be  fulfilled;  and  the  principles  which  are 
enunciated  by  the  I^rophet,  thougn  "  shortlv"  fulfilled, 
are  not  exhausted  in  the  immediate  fulfilment,  but 
carrv  still  lessons  for  the  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind. 

John — {.e.,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist.  The  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  identification  are  admitted 
even  bv  the  most  captious  critics  to  be  conclusive. 
"  The  Apocalypse,  if  any  book  can  be  traced  to  him, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John  "  {Supernatural 
Beligion).  (See  Excursus  A,)  To  many  it  will  seem 
natural  that  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  should  be  the 
recipient  of  this  revelation.  Those  who  have  been 
nearest  to  God  learn  most  of  His  wilL  Such  are 
friends,  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what   his   Lord   doeth;   and   thus,   as   in   the    Old 
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Testament  to  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  and  ta 
Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  so  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  disciple  who  leaned  on '  Jesus* 
bosom,  are  shown  the  things  which  God  was  about  to* 
do.  "Mvsteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek.  The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  A  pure  heart  pene* 
trateth  heav^  and  hell "  (Thomas  k-Kempis). 

**  More  bounteoos  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  miffhtier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer, 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  wUL^—Sir  Oalahad, 

(3)  Who  bare  record.— Elsewhere  as  well  as 
here.  And  he  tells  us  of  what  he  bore  record — of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  writer  declares  that  the  substance 
of  his  testimony  and  witness  had  been  this  Word  of 
GknL  We  have  here  an  indication  of  what  the  general 
character  of  his  teaching  had  been.  It  evidently  had 
been  a  teaching  laving  stress  on  that  aspect  of  truth 
which  is  so  forcibly  set  before  us  in  the  ±'ourth  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  John.  (Gomp. 
chap.  xix.  11;  John  L  1, 14;  1  John  L  1,  ei  cd.  Note 
also  that  the  words  "  record^"  "  testimonv,"  "  witness," 
found  in  this  verse,  recur  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles. 
Comp.  John  v.  31—40;  xix.  35;  xxi.  24.) 

(3)  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth  ....  prophecy. 
— ^Any  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  divine 
^vemment,  with  indications  of  their  exemplification 
m  cominff  history,  is  a  prophecy.  Sometimes  the 
history  which  exemplifies  these  principles  is  imme- 
diate, sometimes  more  remote ;  in  other  cases  (as,  I 
venture  to  believe,  is  the  case  with  the  predictions  of 
this  book)  the  events  are  both  immediate  and  remote. 
The  prophecv  gives  us  the  rule,  with  some  typical 
application  illustrative  of  its  method  of  workmg; 
after-history  affords  us  the  working  out  of  various 
examples.  We,  then,  as  living  actors  in  the  world, 
have  not  only  to  read  and  hear,  but  to  keep — ^keep  in 
mind  and  action  those  principles  which  preside  over 
the  development  of  all  human  history  (Jas.  i  22). 
The  word  "keep"  is  in  itself  a  proof  to  me  that 
the  whole  fulfilment  of  the  Apocalypse  could  'jot  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  earliest  times,  nor  reserved  to 
the  latest  times  of  the  Church's  history,  but  that  its 
predictions  are  applicable  in  aU  eras. 

The  time  is  at  hand. — ^In  the  apostolic  mind  this 
was  always  true,  though  the  restless  idleness  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  blamed  (2  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  iii. 
11, 12).    The  spirit  of  vigilance  and  of  ever  readinesa 
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REVELATION,  I. 


to  the  Seven  Churcha, 


that  hear  fhe  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein:  for  tiie  time  is  at 
hand. 


a  Ex.  &  14. 


w  JOHN  to  the  seven  £^*p^^  *- 
churches  which  are  in  Asia:  to  ^e^^S 
Grace  be  unto  you,  and  churches. 
peace,  from  him  which  is,-  oS>^^  ^'^ 


for  both  the  providential  advents  and  the  final  advent 
of  the  Christ  was  enjoined.  (Comp.  Bom.  xiiL  12; 
Jas.  V.  9;  2Pet.  iiiS,  9.) 

i*)  JOHN  to  the  seven  churches  (or,  eonarego' 
Uons)  which  are  in  Asia. — It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  the  Asia  here  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  co-ezten- 
sive  with  what  we  know  as  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  (comp.  Acts  iL  9, 10 ;  xvi.  6, 7),  which  was 
Tmder  a  Boman  proconsnl,  and  embraced  the  western 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.  In  St.  John's  time  it  consisted 
of  a  strip  of  sea-board,  some  100  square  miles  in  extent. 
Its  boundaries  varied  at  different  periods ;  but  ronghly, 
and  for  the  present  purpose,  thej  may  be  regarded  as 
tiie  Caucus  on  the  north,  the  MsBander  on  the  south,  the 
Phrygian  ffills  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west. 

Seven  churohes. — It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
(notably  by  Yitringa)  that  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
chnrches  are  prophetic,  and  set  forth  the  condition  of 
the  Ohurch  in  the  successive  epochs  of  its  after-history. 
The  growth  of  error,  the  development  of  schisms,  the 
gloom  of  superstition,  the  darkness  of  medisBval  times, 
the  dawn  oi  the  Reformation,  the  convulsions  of  after- 
revolutions,  have  been  discovered  in  these  brief  and 
forcible  epistles.  Such  a  view  needs  no  formal  refu- 
tation. The  anxiety  for  circumstantial  and  limited 
fulfilments  of  propliecy  has  been  at  the  root  of  such 
attempts.  When  we  read  God's  words  as  wider  than 
our  thoughts  we  stand  in  no  need  of  such  desperate 
efforts  at  symmetrical  interpretations;  for  the  truth 
then  is  seen  to  be  that  words  addressed  to  one  age 
have  their  fitness  for  all ;  and  that  these  epistles  are  the 
heritage  of  the  Church  in  every  epoch.  In  this  sense 
the  churches  are  types  and  representatives  of  the  whole 
family  of  Gkni.  Every  community  may  find  its  likeness 
here.  This  much  is  admitted  bv  the  best  commentators 
of  aU  schools.  **  The  seven  churches,"  savs  St.  Ghry- 
sostom,  "are  all  churches  by  reason  of  the  seven 
Spirits."  "  By  the  seven,"  writes  St.  Augustine,  "  is 
aignified  the  perfection  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
by  writing  to  the  seven  he  shows  the  fulness  of  one.'' 
And  the  words,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,'*  are,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  a  direct  intimation  ^t  some  uni- 
versal application  of  their  teadung  was  intended. 

Graoe  be  onto  you,  and  peaoe.— Three  apostles, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  adopt  the  same  saluta- 
tion. Not  onlv  is  this  a  kind  of  link  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship between  them,  but  its  adoption  by  St.  John,  after  St. 
Paul  had  first  used  it,  is  a  slight  token  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse cannot  be  re^rded  (as  some  recent  critics  would 
have  it)  as  an  anti-Pauline  treatise.  As  the  Christian 
greeting,  it  transcends  while  it  embraces  the  Qreek  and 
Hebrew  salutations.  There  is  no  tinge  of  the  sadness 
of  separation ;  it  is  the  greeting  of  hope  and  repose, 
grounded  on  the  only  tnie  foundation  of  either,  the 
grace  of  Gh)d,  which  is  the  well-spring  of  life  and  love. 

From  him  which  is,  ana  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come  (or,  which  cometh), — The  phrase 
presents  a  remarkable  violation  of  grammar;  but  the 
violation  is  clearly  intentional.  It  is  not  the  blunder 
of  an  illiterate  writer;  it  is  the  deliberate  putting  in 
emphatic  form  the  "  Name  of  Names."  "  Should  not," 
says  Professor  lightfoot^  **  this  renuurkable  feature  be 
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preserved  in  an  English  Bible  ?  If  in  Ex.  iii.  14  the 
words  run,  'I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you,'  may  we 
not  also  be  allowed  to  read  here,  from  *Hs  that  is, 

AND   THAT   WAS,  AND    THAT    IS  TO   COME?'"     The 

expression  must  not  be  separated  from  what  follows. 
The  greeting  is  triple:  from  Him  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  oometh;  from  the  seven  Spirits; 
and  from  Jesus  Christ — t.c.,  from  the  Triune  God. 
The  first  phrase  would  therefore  seem  to  designate 
Crod  the  Father,  the  self -existing,  eternal  One,  the 
fount  and  origin  of  all  existence.  Professor  Plnmptre 
suggests  that  the  phrase  used  here  may  be  used 
in  allusion  and  contrast  to  the  inscription  spoken 
of  by  Plutarch,  on  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Sais:  "I 
am  all  that  has  come  into  being,  and  that  which  b, 
and  that  which  shall  be ;  and  no  man  hath  lifted  my 
vaiL"  The  heathen  inscription  identifies  G^  with  the 
universe,  making  Him,  not  an  ever-being,  but  an  ever- 
becoming,  from  whom  personality  is  excluded:  tiie 
Cbristian  description  is  of  the  personal,  everlasting, 
self-revealing  Gi>d — ^who  is,  who  was,  and  who  cowi«m. 
We  should  have  expected  after  "  is  *'  and  "  was  "  "  will 
be; "  but  there  is  no  "  will  be  "  with  an  eternal  God. 
With  Him  all  iff;  so  the  word  "cometh"  is  used, 
hinting  His  constant  manifestations  in  historr,  and  the 
final  coming  in  judgment.  This  allusion  to  tne  Second 
Coming  is  demed  oy  Professor  Plnmptre,  but  as  he 
admits  that  the  words,  "  He  that  oometn,"  used  in  the 
Gkwpels,  and  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Messiah,  maj 
be  designedly  emploved  here  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Advent  idea  can  be  excluded.  The 
word  appears  to  imply  that  we  are  to  be  always  looking 
for  Him  whose  "  comings  "  recur  in  aU  history  as  the 
earnests  of  the  fuller  and  final  Advent. 

From  the  seven  Spirits.— The  interpretation 
which  would  understand  these  seven  Spirits  to  be  the 
seven  chief  angels,  though  supported  by  names  of  great 
weight,  is  plainly  untenable.  The  context  makes  it  im- 
possible to  admit  any  other  meaning  than  that  the  greet- 
ing which  comes  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  comes 
BMO  from  the  Holy  Spirit  sevenfold  in  His  operations, 
whose  gifts  are  diffused  among  all  the  chnrches,  and  who 
divides  to  every  man  severam-  as  He  will.  For  corre- 
sponding tiioughts  in  the  Old  Testament,  compare  the 
seven  la^ps  and  seven  eyes  of  Zechariah  (chaps.  iiL  9 ; 
iv.  2,  10),  '*the  symbols  of  eternal  li^ht  ana  all  em- 
bracing knowledge."  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
note  that  Philo  speaks  of  the  number  seven  in  its 
mystical  import  as  identical  with  unity,  as  unity  de- 
veloped in  diversity,  and  yet  remaining  one.  This 
unity  in  diversiir  is  the  thought  St.  Paul  seems  anxious 
to  keep  before  tne  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  lest  their 
g^ts  should  become  the  source  of  division.  All 
work  that  one  and  self-same  spirit  (1  Cor.  xiL  11). 
The  after-recurrence  in  this  book  of  the  number  seven 
is,  I  think,  selected  to  support  this  thou^t  of  com- 
pleteness and  variety ;  the  aramatic  unity  is  preserved, 
though  the  scenes  which  are  unfolded  are  amply 
diversified;  and  the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  and 
seven  vials,  are  not  three  successive  periods,  ont  three 
aspects  of  one  complete  period  presided  over  by  that 
one  Spirit  whose  gmdance  may  be  seen  in  all  ages,  and 
in  diverse  ways.  The  Spirits  are  before  the  throne. 
This  reference  to  the  throne  gives  a  touch  of  anthoritjr 
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EEVELATION,  I. 


St  John  in  Patmos* 


and  whicli  was,  and  which  is  to  come ;  and 
from  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before 
his  throne ;  (^>  and  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the 
first  begotten  of  the  dead,*  and  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood,*  ^^^  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father;^  to  him  be  glorv  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
<^  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds  ;**  and 


«Zech.  M.  10; 
Joluil9.S7. 


ilCor.]&S0;OoL 
L18. 


b  HeU  0. 14. 
ciPet.s.6. 
<iMatt.M.ao. 


eveiy  eje  shall  see  him,  and  thej  also 
which  pierced  him:'  and  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him. 
Even  so.  Amen.  <^)  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 
W I  John,  who  also  am  your  chap.  i.  9^11. 
brother,  and  companion  in  The  occasion  of 
tribulation,  and  in  the  theviaion. 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos, 


to  the  description.  The  Holy  Spirit  who  pleads  with 
men  is  the  Spirit  from  God's  Throne. 

(5)  l^om  JesuB  Christ,  who  is  the  ftdthftil 
witness,  and  the  first  begotten  (or,  firstborn)  of 
the  dead,  and  the  prince  (or,  nUer)  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.— The  triple  title  applied  to  Christ  cor- 
responds to  the  three  ideas  of  this  book.  Christ  the 
Bevealing  Prophet,  the  Idf  e-giving  High  Priest,  and 
the  real  Snler  of  mankind. 

The  fiuthfU  witne88.^-There  may  be  a  re- 
ference here,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Phunptre, 
to  the  bow  in  the  dond,  waich.  is  described  in  Ps. 
Ixzxiz.  37  as  the  faithfol  witness.  The  coincidence 
of  expression  is  remarkable:  '*!  will  make  him  my 
firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  he  shall 
stand  fast  as  the  sun  before  me.  and  as  the  faithful 
witness  in  heaven."  The  idea  ox  testimony  and  wit- 
ness 18  a  favonrite  one  with  St  John,  who  records  its 
use  by  our  Lord  Himsell  (Comp.  John  iiL  32 ;  y.  36 ; 
zyiii.  37.  See  also  Eey.  ziz.  10 ;  zxii.  18.  Comp.  also 
the  work  of  the  Only  Besotten  as  stated  in  John  i.  18.) 

The  prinoe  (or  ru&r)  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.— The  message  does  not  come  from  One  who 
will  be,  but  who  is  the  true  ruler  of  all  earthly  po- 
tentates. The  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  future  and 
more  visibly  recognised  reign  of  Christ  hereafter  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  truth  of  His  present  rei^ 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  this  book,  which 
describes  so  vividly  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
kingdom  (chaps,  xi  15 ;  xii.  10),  claims  for  Him  at  the 
out»Bt  the  place  of  the  real  King  of  kings.  Such  was 
the  Apostle's  faith.  **  Above  aU  emperors  and  kings, 
above  all  armies  and  multitudes,  he  thought  of  tne 
Crucified  as  ruli^  and  directing  the  course  of  history, 
and  certain  in  Mis  own  due  time  to  manifest  His 
sovereignty  "  (Prof.  Plumptre).  "  What  are  we  to  see 
in  the  simple  Anno  Domini  of  our  dates  and  super- 
scriptions, but  that  for  some  reason  the  great  world- 
history  has  been  ben^ng  itself  to  the  lowij^  person  of 
Jesus ^'  (Bushnell).  **  A  nandful  read  the  ^mlosophers; 
myriads  would  die  for  Christ ;  they  in  their  popularity 
could  barely  found  a  school ;  Christ  from  His  cross 
rules  the  world  "  (Farrar,  Witness  of  History).  Such 
is  a  real  kingship. 

Unto  him  tnat  loved  ns,  and  washed  ns.— In- 
stead of  ''washed  us,"  some  MSS.  read,  "loosed  us.'* 
There  is  only  one  letter's  difference  in  ihe  two  words 
in  Greek.  ^Aie  g^eral  tone  of  thought  would  lead  us 
to  prefer  "  wadbed  "  as  the  true  reading.  On  a  solemn 
occasion,  which  St.  John  remembered  clearly,  our  Lord 
had  said,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
Me."  The  thought  of  the  "cleansing  blood,"  in- 
tensified by  the  recollection  of  the  water  and  blood 
which  he  had  seen  flowing  from  Christ's  pierced  side. 


often  recurred  to  his  mind  (chap.  viL  13, 14;  1  John 
L7;  v. 6-8). 

(6)  And  hath  made  ns  kings  and  priests  unto 

Ood  and  his  Father;  to  him  be  glory  and 

dominion  for  ever  (or,  unto  the  ages), — ^The  symbol 

of  washing  in  the  last  verse  naturally  leads  on  to  the 

thought  of  consecration,  accompanied  by  blood-si»rink- 

ling,  to  the  work  of  the  priest  (tlx.  xix.  6, 10 ;  xxiv.  8 ; 

Heb.  ix.  21).    The  book  will  declare  the  kingship  and 

priesthood  of  the  children  of  God— a  sovereignty  over 

human  fears  and  sufferings — their  priesthood  in  their 

lives  of  consecration,  and  their  offering  of  themselves 

even  unto  death. 

"  And  all  thy  saints  do  overoome 
By  Thy  blood  and  their  martyrdom." 

The  dozolog^  here  is  two-fold :  glory  and  dominion. 
The  dozologies  in  which  the  Redeemed  Church  takes 
part  grow  m  strength  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book.  It  is  three-fold  in  chap.  iv.  9 — 11;  four-fold 
in  chap.  v.  13 ;  and  it  reaches  tae  climax  of  seven-fold 
in  chap.  viL  12. 

(7)  Behold,  he  oometh  with  olonds.— Better, 
with  the  cloiids.  The  reference  to  Christ's  words 
(Mark  xiv.  62)  is  undoubted.  In  the  "clouds"  St. 
Aupistine  sees  the  emblem  of  the  saints  of  the  Church, 
which  is  His  body,  who  spread  as  a  vast  fertilising 
cloud  over  the  whole  world. 

Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
(they  were  who^**  whoBoeyer")  pierced  him.— Here 
again  is  a  reference  to  the  incident  of  the  piercing  of 
Christ's  side  (John  xix.  34),  recorded  only  by  St.  John. 

Shall  wail  because  of  him.— Cfr,  ehaU  wait 
over  Him.  The  prophecy  in  Zech.  ziL  10,  is  the 
suggesting  one  of  this.  But  the  passage  in  Zechariah 
describes  the  mourning  of  g^ef  over  the  dead;  the 
passage  here  is  the  mourning  towards  one  who  was 
dead,  and  is  alive.  He  towards  whom  they  now  direct 
their  sorrow  is  Hie  One  over  whom  they  should  have 
wfdled  when  He  was  laid  in  His  tomb. 

(8)  The  beginning  and  the  ending.— -These 
words  are  of  doubtful  authority ;  they  are  in  all  pro- 
bability taken  from  chap.  xzh.  13,  and  mterpolated 
here.  The  description  of  the  verse  applies,  witn  little 
doubt,  to  our  Lord,  and  the  words  are  a  strong  declara- 
tion of  His  divinity. 

The  Almighty. — ^The  word  thus  rendered  is,  with 
one  exception  (2  Cor.  vL  18),  peculiar  to  this  book  in  the 
New  Testament. 

(»)  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother  •  •  •— 
More  literally,  J,  John,  yow  brother  and  fellow  partner 
in  the  tribulation  and  kingdom  and  paMence  in  Jesue, 
....  because  of  the  word  of  Ood  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.  He  was  a  fellow-sharer  of  tribulation  with 
them,   and   he   sluures  that  patience    which    brings 
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iar  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi- 
monjr  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^^^^  I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  be- 
hind me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet, 
<^^)  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last:  and.  What 
thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it 


unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia ;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna^ 
and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thjatira, 
and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  ^j^  ^  i2—2a 
Philadelphia,  and  unto  The  '^on  of 
Laodicea.  <i2)  And  I  turned  ^^g^J®^**^ 
to  see  the  voice  that  spake 


experience,  because  it  is  a  patience  in  Jesus.  It  is  not 
patience  for  Christ,  like  2  Thess.  iiL  5,  nor  patience  of 
Christ,  bnt  rather'  patience  which  draws  its  life  and 
energy  of  endurance  from  Him, 

Patmos. — ^Professor  Plnmptre  notices  how  little 
the  scenery  of  Patmos  colonrs  the  Apocaidypse.  "  The 
vision  that  follows  is  all  but  nnaffected  by  tne  external 
fiurronndings  of  the  seer.  At  the  farthest,  we  can  bnt 
think  of  the  bine  waters  of  the  Mediterranean— now 

nle  as  wine,  now  green  as  emerald,  flushing  and 
uig  in  the  light  as  the  hues  on  the  plumage  of  a 
dove."  The  position  of  the  Apostle  in  Patmos  was 
probably  that  of  an  exile,  free  to  roam  where  he  would 
within  the  limits  of  the  island.  There  was  at  any  rate 
no  limit  of  chains  or  guard,  as  in  the  ease  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  20).  He  tells  us  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  exile.  It  was  his  faithfulness  in  proclaiming, 
as  we  know  he  loved  to  do,  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  "  St.  John,  procbuminff  the  Word 
of  God,  who  was  before  all  worlds,  who  had  been  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  who  was  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  struck  a  blow  at  the  worship 
as  well  as  the  polity  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
opposed  the  Gknl-man  to  the  man-god  "  {Maurice  on  the 
Bevel,,  p.  20).  The  contest  is  mcessantly  the  same. 
False  creeds  ever  aim  to  deify  man.  "  Ye  shall  be  as 
^ods  "  is  their  motto  and  their  bible.  "  Emmanuel,** 
18  the  motto  of  the  true  faith — 

"The  Lord  was  God,  and  came  as  man ;  the  Pope 
Is  man,  and  oomes  as  God.**— Ifarold. 

The  crucified,  suffering  Saviour,  Qod  in  Christ,  very 
God,  and  one  with  man  in  sorrow,  was  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  past,  and  is  the  ideal  which  offqnds  manv 
now.  (See  Sp.  Alexander's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  3U, 
et  seq.)  The  terms  of  the  conflict  remain  unchanged 
through  the  ages.     (Comp.  chap.  vi.  9.) 

(10)  I  was  (or,  I  became)  in  the  Spirit.— The  mind, 
drawn  onward  by  the  contemplation  of  things  spiritual, 
is  abstracted  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
outward  earthly  forms  of  life.  In  ffreat  natures  this 
power  is  usually  strong.  Socrates  is  r^ted  to  have  stood 
rapt  in  thouj^ht  for  hours,  and  even  days,  unconscious 
of  the  mid&y  heat,  or  the  mocking  wonder  of  his 
comrades.  To  high-souled  men,  set  upon  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  race,  this  power  of  detaching  themselves 
from  the  influence  of  the  outward  is  the  result  of 
their  earnestness;  the  things  spiritual  are  to  them 
the  real ;  the  things  seen  are  temporal.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  which  can  give  the  power  of  this  spiritual 
aostraction ;  but  it  is  through  the  ordinary  use  of 
means  that  this  power  is  b^towed.  In  St.  John's 
case  it  was  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  this  spiritual 
rapture  was  vouchsafed. 

The  Iiord's  day.— There  is  no  ground  whatever 
/or  the  futurist  interpretation  that  this  expression  refers 
to  the  •*  Day  of  the  Lord,"  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  The 
phrase  in  this  latter  passace  is  totally  different.  The 
phrase  here  is.  en  ie  kv/ricuce  hemera.  The  adjective 
38  applied  by  Si  Paul  (perhaps  coined  by  him  for  the 
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purpose)  to  the  Lord's  Supper:  from  the  Supper  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  day  on  which  Christians  met 
for  the  breakmg  of  bread.  The  day  is  still  called  Kvpumii 
{kuriake)  in  the  Levant.  On  the  lord's  Day  the  vision 
came  to  the  Apostle.  It  was  the  hour  of  sweetest, 
closest  commumon,  when  the  memories  of  Christ  risen, 
and  the  fellowship  he  had  enjoyed  at  Ephesus,  would 
work  on  his  spirit,  and  aid  in  raising  him  in  highest 
adoration,  like  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii  2—4).  When  so 
rapt,  he  heard  a  voice,  si^ng,  clear,  and  resonant  as  a 
trumpet.  The  Apostle's  voice  could  not  be  heard 
among  his  beloved  flock  at  Ephesus ;  but  there  was  a 
voice  which  would  reach  from  tbe  exile  at  Patmos,  not 
to  Ephesus  and  its  sister  churches,  but  to  all  churches 
and  throughout  all  time.  The  mouth  which  persecution 
closes  Gk)a  opens,  and  bids  it  speak  to  the  world.  So 
St.  Paul,  through  the  Epistles  of  his  Captivity,  still 
speaks.  Luther,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  spoke 
from  his  confinement  at  Wartburg;  and  Bunyan,  by 
his  divine  alleffory,  shows  how  feeble  were  the  walls 
of  his  cell  at  &dxord  to  silence  the  voice  of  Gk>d.  If 
speech  be  silvern  and  silence  golden,  it  is  also  true  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  that  from  the  captivity 
of  her  teachers  she  has  received  her  most  aoiding 
treasures. 

(U)  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega.— In  this  verse  we 
pass  from  St.  John  to  Him  who  was  the  Word,  of 
whom  St.  John  gave  testimony.  He  who  is  the 
faithful  witness  now  speaks.  "What  thou  seest, 
write,"  &c.  The  previous  words,  "  I  am  Alpha,"  &c., 
are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  words  "  which 
are  in  Asia,"  are  also  omitted. 

The  seyen  churches. — ^There  were  more  than 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  number  selected 
indicates  completeness.  Thus,  though  having  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  those  churcnee,  the 
epistles  may  be  regarded  as  epistles  conveying  ever 
appropriate  lessons  to  the  churches  of  succeeding  ages. 
The  names  of  the  seven  churches  are  enumerated,  as 
they  wGuld  naturally  be  by  a  person  writing  from 
Patmos.  **  First,  Ephesus  is  addressed,  as  the  Asiatic 
metropolis,  and  as  the  nearest  church  to  Patmoe ;  then 
the  other  churches  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia ;  tJien 
those  in  the  interior  "  (Wordsworth). 

(12)  Seven  golden  candlesticks. — Corap.  tbe 
vision  in  Zech.  iv.  2 — 11.  It  has  been  observed  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  visions.  In  Zech.,  as 
in  Ex.  XXV.  31, 32,  the  seven  branches  are  united,  so  as  to 
form  one  candlestick ;  here  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
candlesticks;  and  from  this  supposed  difference  it  is 
argued  that  we  have  a  hint  of  the  variety  of  the 
Christian  churches,  as  distinguished  from  the  single- 
ness of  the  Jewish  church.  But  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  what  St.  John  saw  was  the  old  familii^  seven* 
branched  candlestick,  identical  in  form  with  that 
which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  but  that  as  the  mention  of  the  seven  churches 
was  then  fresh  in  his  mind,  his  eye  fell  rather  upon 
the  seven  limbs  and  seven  l^hts  than  on  the  whole 
candlestand,  especially  if,  as  f  rof .  Plumptre  snggests. 
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with  zne.  And  being  turned,  I  saw 
seven  golden  candlesticks;  <^)  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt 
about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle. 
<^^^  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 


like  wool,  as  white  as  snow;  and  his 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  <^)  and  his 
feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  thej 
burned  in  a  furnace ;  and  his  voice  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  (^^^  And  he 
had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and 
out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two- 


the  figure  of  the  Christ  concealed  part  of  the  iKuun 
stemr  Thus  to  his  view  the  separate  individuality 
of  the  churches,  and  their  real  union  in  Him  who  was 
the  light,  would  rather  be  symbolised.  Thus,  too, 
the  external  teachings  of  the  earlier  symbols  are  not 
disturbed :  the  new  revelation  illumines  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  older.  '*  These  symbols  were  mtended 
to  raise  them  out  of  symbols ;  the  truths  were  to  throw 
light  on  the  parables,  rather  than  the  parables  on  the 
truths.  Men  were  to  study  the  yisions  of  an  earlier 
day  by  the  revelations  of  that  day"  (Maurice, 
ApocahmBe,  p.  22). 

03)  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  oandlestiolcs 
(the  word  "  seven "  is  omitt<ed  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS.)  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man.—"  He  who 
kindled  the  light  to  be  a  witness  of  Himself  and  of 
His  own  presence  with  men  was  indeed  present." 
He  was  present  the  same  as  He  had  been  Imown  on 
earth,  yet  different — the  same,  for  He  is  seen  as  Son 
of  Man ;  the  same  as  He  had  been  seen  on  the  Besur- 
rootion  evening;  the  same  as  He  appeared  to  Stephen; 
the  same  Jesus,  caring  for,  helpm^  and  counselling 
His  people:  yet  different,  for  He  is  arrayed  in  the 
apparel  of  kingly  and  priestly  digni^.  He  is  robed 
to  the  foot  wiSi  the  long  garment  of  the  high  priest. 
St.  John  uses  the  same  word  which  is  us^  in  the 
LXX.  version  of  Ex.  zzviii.  31,  to  describe  the 
robe  of  the  Ephod.  (Gomp.  Zedu  ill.  4.)  It  has  been 
understood  by  some,  however,  to  indicate  the  "  ample 
robe  of  judicial  and  kingly  power."  There  is  in  the 
vision  a  combination  of  l)oth  thoughts.  He  is  the 
King-Priest  who  is  seen  by  the  Evangelist,  the  Mel- 
«hisedec  whom  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  so 
gloriously  set  forth  (Hi>b.  v.  9,  10;  vi.  20;  especially 
vii.  1 — 17).  He  is  gurt  about  the  breasts  with  a  golden 
girdle.  The  gfirdle  is  not  around  the  loins,  as  tiiough* 
ready  for  action  and  toil  (Luke  xii.  35),  but  it  is  worn 
as  by  one  who  rests  from  toil  in  Uie  "repose  of 
sovereignty."  So,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  7,  §  2), 
the  Levitical  priests  were  girdled.  The  girdle  is  of 
gold;  not  interwoven  with  gold,  as  was  the  high 
priest's  girdle  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  but  pure  gold,  the 
«mblem  of  a  royal  presence.  (Oomp.  Isa.  xi.  5; 
Dan.  X.  5 ;  Eph.  vi.  14.) 

(U)  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like 
wool,  as  white  as  snow.— The  whiteness  here  is 
thouffht  by  some  to  be  the  token  of  the  transfignration 
in  light  of  the  glorified  person  of  the  Redeemer.  "It 
is  the  glorious  white  which  is  the  colour  and  livery  of 
heaven."  This  doubtless  is  true;  but  it  appears  to 
me  a  mistake  to  say  that  there  is  no  hint  here  of  age. 
It  is  argued  that  tne  white  hair  of  age  is  a  token  of 
decay,  and  that  no  such  token  would  have  place  here ; 
but  surely  this  is  straining  a  point,  and  making  a  mere 
emblem  an  argument.  Age  and  youth  alike  have  their 
glories;  the  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength; 
the  hoary  head,  too,  the  token  of  ex^rience,  dignity, 
authority,  is  the  glory  of  age.  Physically,  white  hair 
may  be  a  sign  of  decay ;  t^ically  it  never  is,  else  the 
effort  to  produce  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  persons  of 
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monarchs  and  judges  would  never  have  been  made. 
The  white  head  is  never  in  public  sentiment  other  than 
the  venerable  sign  of  ripe  knowledge,  mature  judgment, 
and  solid  wisdom;  and  as  such  it  well  betokens  ^at 
full  wisdom  and  authority  which  is  wielded  by  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  who,  though  always  the  same  m  the 
fresh  dew  of  youth,  is  yet  from  everlasting,  the 
captain  of  salvation,  perfect  through  suffering,  radiant 
in  the  glorious  youthhood  of  heaven,  venerable  in 
that  eternal  wisaom  and  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world.  (Gomp.  Dan.  vii.  9.)  "  He 
was  one,"  Saadias  Gaon  beautifnJly  says,  ''with  the 
appearance  of  an  old  man,  and  like  an  old  man  full  of 
mercies.  His  white  hair,  His  white  garments,  indicated 
the  pure,  kind  intentions  He  had  to  purify  His  people 
from  their  sins." 

His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire.— Oomp.  chap, 
xix.  12 ;  Dan.  x.  6.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord,  whicn  are  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,  are  here 
described  as  like  unto  fire,  to  express  not  merely  in- 
dignation (He  had  looked  once  on  the  Jewish  rulers  in 
indiffuation)  against  evil',  but  determination  to  consume 
it;  for  our  Gcmi  is  a  consuming  fire,  purging  away  sin 
from  those  who  forsake  sin,  and  consuming  in  their 
sin  those  who  refuse  to  be  separated  from  it.  (See 
chap.  XX.  9 ;  Dan.  vii.  9, 10 ;  Jude,  verse  7.) 

m  His  f)9et  like  onto  fine  brass.— The 
feet,  like  the  feet  of  the  ministerinff  priests  of  Israel, 
were  bare,  and  appeared  like  ch<dcol3>anu$  (fine  brass). 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  (used  only  here)  is 
not  certain.  The  most  trustworthy  authors  incline  to 
take  it  as  a  hybrid  word,  half  Greek,  hidf  Hebrew — 
chaleos,  brass,  and  labdn,  white,  to  whiten — and 
understand  it  to  signify  brass  which  has  attained  in  the 
furnace  a  white  neat.  "Such  technical  words  were 
likely  enough  to  be  current  in  a  population  like  that  of 
Ephesus,  consisting  largely  of  workers  in  metal,  some 
of  whom — ^if  we  may  juap^e  from  the  case  of  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  (Acts  xix.  34;  2  Tim.  iv.  14)— were, 
without  doubt,  Jews.  I  believe  the  word  in  question  to 
have  belonged  to  this  technical  vocabulary.  It  is  at 
any  rate  used  by  St.  John  as  familiar  and  intelligible  to 
those  for  whom  he  wrote"  (Prof.  Plumptre  in  ihe 
EpisUes  to  Seven  Ckwrehes,  in  loco). 

Mis  voice  as  the  sound  (better,  voice,  as  the 
same  word — phonS — ^is  used  twice,  and  translated  first 
"voice"  and  then  "sound"  in  our  English  version) 
of  many  waters.— Daniel  described  the  voice  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days  as  the  voice  of  a  multitude  (Dan.  x.  6) ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  multitude  was  in  earlier  Hebrew 
writings  compared  to  the  sound  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  the  voice  of  the  Lord  alone  could  subdue  (Ps. 
Ixv.  7 ;  xciii.  4).  This  image  the  Evangelist  adopte  to 
describe  the  voice  of  Christ — strong  and  majestic,  amid 
the  Babel-sounds  of  earth.  Thai  voice,  whose  word 
stilled  the  sea,  sounds  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which 
St.  John  heard  Him  rebuke. 

(16)  And  he  had  (or,  having)  in  his  right  hand 
seven  stars. —  The  stars  are  en>lained  later  on 
(verse  20)  to  be   the  emblems  of  the  angels  of  the 
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edged  sword :  and  his  countenance  was 
as  the  snn  shineth  in  his  strength. 
<^^>  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his 
Feet  as  dead.    And  he  laid  his  right 


a  IM.  a.  4*  44.0. 


hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear 
not;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last:* 
<^>  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead; 
and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore^ 


seven  churches;  they  are  described  as  stars  in  1^ 
right  hand ;  they,  perhaps,  appeared  as  a  wreath,  or 
as  a  royal  and  star-adorned  diadem  in  His  hiuid. 
(See  Isa.  bdi.  3.)  It  expresses  their  predousness 
in  Christ's  sight,  and  the  care  He  takes  of  them. 
A  similar  emblem  is  nsed  of  Goniah  (Jer.  zxii.  24), 
where  he  is  compared  to  the  signet  npon  Gk>d's 
right  hand. 

And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two- 
edged  sword.— There  need  be  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  here:  the  ima^ry  of  the  Bible  elsewhere 
is  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken;  it  is  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  even  the  word  of  Gk>d,  which  is  here 
described;  it  is  that  word  which  is  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  which  lavs  bare  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  soul  (Eph.  vi.  17;  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Oomp.  Isa.  xlix.  2).  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  Ohrist 
will  subdue  His  enemies ;  no  carnal  weapon  is  needed 
(2  Cor.  X.  4).  Those  that  take  any  other  sword  in  hand 
than  this  to  advance  His  kingdom  will  perish  with  the 
weapon  to  which  they  have  appealed  (chap.  xiiL  10; 
Matt.  xxvi.  52),  but  those  who  arm  themselves  with  this 
will  find  it  mighty  through  God.  With  this  weapon  of 
His  word  He  Himself  nghts  against  His  adversaries 
(chaps.  iL  12, 16 ;  xix.  15,  21) ;  with  this  He  lavs  bare 
the  nidden  hypocrisies  of  men,  cuts  off  the  oiseased 
members,  and  wounds  that  He  may  heaL 

**  The  sword  wherewith  Thou  dost  command* 
Is  in  Thy  mouth  and  not  Thy  hand." 

It  is  a  two-edged  sword ;  it  has  the  double  edge  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  ''  the  Old  Testament, 
cutting  externally  our  carnal;  the  New  Testament, 
internally  our  smrUual  sins  **  (Richard  of  St.  Victor). 
It  has  the  double  edffe  of  its  power  to  rebuke  sin  and 
self -righteousness ;  tiie  evil  of  wrong-doing  and  the 
evil  motives  which  wait  on  right-doing ;  the  two  edges 
of  which  will  cut  off  sin  from  man,  or  elae  man  in 
his  sin.  (Gomp.  Isa.  xi.  4,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  8.)  The 
Greek  word  here  rendered  "sword"  is  used  six  times 
in  this  book,  and  only  once  (Luke  iL  95)  elaewheie  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Hia  ooTintenanoe  was  as  the  sun  shineth 
in  his  strength.— It  is  the  spirinud  truth  which 
gives  the  splendour  to  such  descriptions  as  these. 
The  darling  ^lory  of  Him  who  is  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  is  intolerable  to  human  eyes.  There 
is  no  marvel  in  this  when  we  remember  that  He 
is  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  that  the 
Father  dwells  *'  in  that  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see  "  (1  vnm.  vi. 
16).  It  is  the  lustre  of  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  is  here  signified,  and  which  "  the  eye  of  sinful 
man  may  not  see/'  but  of  which  saints  and  angel  mes- 
sengers may  catch  a  faint  reflection;  so  that  the  angel's 
face  may  look  like  lightning  (Matt,  xxviii.  3),  and  "  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  uie  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father  "  (Matt.  xiii.  43).  (Gomp.  the  smning  of 
Moses'  face,  Ex.  xxxIt.  29.) 

m  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.— At  the  right  of 
Him,  the  Evangelist  fell  as  one  dead.  "  Was  this  He 
whom  upon  earth  St.  John  had  known  so  familiarly  P 
Was  thu  He  in  whose  bosom  He  had  lain  at  that  liist 
Supper,  and  said,  '  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  ! 
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TheeP'  When  I  saw  Him  thus  transformed,  thua 
glorified,  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead.  Well  might 
such  be  the  effect,  eyen  upon  the  snirit  of  a  just  man 
made  perfect — and  St.  John  was  stul  in  the  body— of 
such  an  open  revelation  of  the  risen  gbiy  of  Cmist " 
(Dr.  Yaughan).  It  was  pilnr,  and  the  pang  felt  at  the 
severity  St  retribution  which  overtook  sin,  which  made 
Dante  fall  as  a  dead  body  falls  (Inferno,  v.) ;  it  is  the 
felt  conscioasness  of  unworthiness  which  seems  to  have 
overcome  the  Evangelist.  This  consciousness  has  its 
witness  outside  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  it.  "Semele 
must  perish  if  Jupiter  reyeals  himself  to  her  in  his 

Ey,  Doing  consumed  in  the  brightness  of  that  glory." 
up.  Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  20,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  My 
;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live.")  For 
every  man  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  Qod.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  this  unworthiness 
to  behold  Qod,  or  to  receive  a  near  revelation  of  His 
presence,  is  a  sign  of  faith,  and  is  welcomed  as  such. 
Of  him  who  said,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  come  under  mv  roof,"  Christ  said,  "  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faitn,  no,  not  in  Israel"  (Matt, 
viii  8—10). 

He  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto 
me.  Fear  not.— The  words  "  unto  me  "  should  be 
omitted.  The  gesture  is  designed  to  give  the  assur- 
ance of  comfort;  the  hand  which  was  raised  up  to 
bless  (Luke  xxiv.  51^,  which  was  reached  forth  to  neal 
the  leper,  to  raise  tne  sinking  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  31), 
and  to  touch  the  wounded  ear  of  Malchus,  is  now 
stretched  out  to  reassure  His  servant;  and  the  words, 
like  those  which  Jcjm  had  heard  upon  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  and  when  toiling  against  the  wares 
of  (jfahlee,  bid  him  not  to  be  afraid.  (Gomp.  Dan.  x. 
10.) 

I  am  the  first  and  the  last.— The  "last"  must  not 
be  taken  here  to  mean  the  least  and  lowest^  as  though 
it  referred  to  our  Lord's  humiliation ;  the  last  pcunts 
forwards,  as  the  first  points  backwards.  He  was  before 
all  things,  and  so  the  first;  and  though  all  things 
change,  folded  up  as  a  vesture,  yet  His  years  shall  not 
fail,  and  so  He  is  the  last  "  The  first  because  all  thinga 
are  from  Me;  the  last  because  to  Me  are  all  things " 
(Richard  of  St.  TTictor).  (Oomp.  Col.  L  16—18 ;  Heb.  L 
11, 12.)  This  pre-eminence  of  first  and  last  is  thfice 
claimed  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  Isaiah  (chaps.  xlL  4 ; 
xliv.  6 ;  xlviiL  12),  and  thrice  for  the  Lord  Jesus  in. 
this  book  (in  this  passage,  in  chap.  iL  8,  and  chap.  xxiL 
18). 

(18)  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead.— Better, 
and  the  living  One  (omit  the  words  "I  am  ") ;  and  I 
became  dead ;  atu2,  behold,  I  am  alive  (or,  I  am  living) 
unto  the  ages  of  ages  (or,  for  evermore).  "  Amen  "  ia 
omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  This  verse  must  be  care- 
fully kept  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  as  the  de- 
scription should  go  on  without  pause.  He  is  the  living 
One — ^not  merely  one  who  once  was  alive,  or  is  now 
alive— but  the  One  who  has  « life  in  Himself,  and  the 
fountain  and  source  of  life  to  others,  John  i.  4;  xir.  6; 
the  One  who  hath  immortality,"  1  TixsL  vL  16  (Trench). 
Yet  He  became  dead.  There  are  two  wonders  here: 
the  living  Chie  becomes  dead,  and  the  dead  One  is  alive 
for  evermore.  It  is  another  form  of  the  glorious  truik 
and  paradox  of  which  the  Apostles  were  so  fond  (FhiLiL 
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Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death.  <^>  Write  the  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are, 
and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ; 
<^^  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
<;hurches:   and  the  seven  candlesticks 


A.D.9aL 


which    thou    sawest    are    the    seven 
churches. 

CHAPTEE  n.— <i>  Unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus  ^^  „  ^_^ 
write;  These  things  saith  EpisUe  ^- 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  SKj^'®^ 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  ^  ^*°* 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 


to 
in 


•8,  9;  Heb.  ii.  9).  Comp.  Gbrist's  words,  Luke  ix.  24, 
4ind  ziii.  43,  which  contain  promises  which  He  onlv 
could  make  who  oonld  sav,  '*!  have  the  keys  of  death 
<and  of  Hades."  The  order  of  these  words  has  heen 
transposed  in  our  English  version.  The  tine  order  is 
the  more  appropriate  order,  "For  Hades  is  the  vast  un- 
seen realm  into  which  men  are  ushered  bv  death ;  dark 
4Uid  mysterious  as  that  realm  was,  and  dreaded  as  was 
its  monarch,  our  risen  Lord  has  both  under  His  power. 
<rhe  keys  are  the  emblems  of  His  right  and  authoritv." 
<Gomp.  chap.  iii.  7, 8.)  It  is  not  of  the  second  death  that 
He  speaks ;  our  Lord  is  here  seen  as  the  conqueror  of 
that  douded  region,  and  that  resistless  foe  which  man 
dreaded.  (Comp.  John  xL  25;  Heb.  ii.  15.)  Comp. 
Henry  Yaughan's  quaint  poem  "  An  Easter  Hymn  " — 

*'  Death  and  darknese  get  you  packing, 
Nothing  now  to  man  is  lacking ; 
All  your  triumphs  now  are  ended. 
And  what  Adam  marred  is  mended ; 
Gravee  are  beds  now  for  the  weary. 
Death  a  nap  to  wake  more  merry.** 

<]!hrist  had  spoken  before  of  the  gates  of  hell  (Matt. 
xvi.  18),  and  (tf  the  keys.  (Comp.  also  1  Pet  iii.  19.)  The 
key  of  the  grave  was  one  of  the  four  keys  which  the 
eternal  King  committed  to  no  ministering  angel,  but 
reserved  for  himself  (so  T^gum  and  Tamiud).  The 
whole  verse  afBrms  the  undying  power  and  inalienable 
Authoritv  of  our  Master,  and  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  a 
book  wnich  is  to  show  the  inherent  divine  tenacity  of 
Christianity.  The  Church  lives  on  because  Christ  its 
Head  lives  on  (John  ziv.  19).  The  resurrection  power 
which  the  Lord  showed  is  to  be  reflected  in  the  history 
of  His  Church.  "The  greatest  honour  is  due  to 
Christianity,"  says  Qoethe,  "  for  continually  proving  its 
pure  and  noble  ori^n  by  coming  forth  again,  after  the 
freai  aberrations  mto  which  human  perversity  has  led 
it,  more  speedily  than  was  expected,  with  its  primitive 
special  charm  as  a  mission  ....  for  the  relief  of 
human  necessity.'* 

(10)  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen 
(better,  saioest). — ^It  is  well  to  notice  the  small  con- 
necting word  "  then,"  which  has  been  omitted  in  the 
EngUsn.  It  gives  the  practical  thought  to  the  whole 
of  the  previous  vision.  This  vision  is  to  be  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  she  may 
never  forget  Him  who  is  the  foundation  on  which  she 
rests ;  the  true  fountain  of  her  life ;  and  in  whom  she 
will  find  the  source  of  that  renewing  power  to  which 
the  last  Note  alludes.  In  the  history  of  the  faith  it  will 
be  alwavs  true  that  they  who  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  (Isa.  zl.  28 — 31).  Lest,  then,  at 
aoy  time  the  sainis  of  God  should  be  tempted  to  cry 
that  "  their  jud^ent  was  passed  over  from  their  God," 
the  Evangelist  is  bidden  first  to  detail  this  vision  of  Him 
who  is  the  Life  and  Captain  of  His  people.  He  is  also  to 
write  the  thirtgs  which  are — ^those  eternal  principles 
and  truths  which  underlie  aU  the  phenomena  of  human 
history;  or  the  things  which  concern  the  present  state 
of  the  churches — and  the  things  which  are  about  to 
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he  after  these  things — ^those  great  and  wondrous  scenes 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chnrai  and  of  the  world  which 
will  be  unfolded. 

(20)  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand.— Having  bidden 
him  write  the  meaning  of  this  mystery,  or  secret^  He 
gives  to  St.  John  an  explanatory  key  :  "The  seven  stars 
are  angels  of  seven  churches  (or  congregaMons) :  and 
the  seven  candlesticks  "  (omit  the  words  "  which  thou 
sawest ")  "  are  seven  churches."  The  angels  have  been 
understood  by  some  to  be  gpiardian  angels;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  words  of  warning  and  reproof 
(as  in  chap,  ii  4,  5),  and  of  promise  and  encourage- 
ment (as  m  chap.  iL  10),  with  such  a  view.  More 
probable  is  the  view  which  takes  the  angel  to  be  the 
ideal  embodiment  (so  to  spedc)  of  the  Church.  The 
more  generally  adopted  view  is  that  the  angel  is  the 
chief  pastor  or  bisnop  of  the  Church.  The  descrip- 
tion ox  them  as  stws  favours  this  view.  Similar 
imagerjr  is  applied  elsewhere  to  teachers,  true  and  false 
(Dan.  xii.  3;  Jude  13.  Comp.  Rev.  viii.  10,  and  xii.  4). 
It  is  stated  that  the  word  "  angel "  was  applied  to  the 
president  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  See,  however, 
MkBcursus.A. 

n. 

W  Unto  the  angel  of  the  ohnrch  of  (literally, 
in)  Ephesns.— On  the  word  "angel,"  see  Note  on 
chap.  i.  20,  and  Excwrsus  A.  Adopting  the  view  that 
the  angel  represents  the  chief  pastor  or  bishop  of  the 
Church,  it  would  be  interestmg  to  know  who  was  its 
presiding  minister  at  this  time;  but  this  must  be 
detemined  by  another  question,  viz.,  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Accepting  the  earlier  date— ^.e.,  the 
reign  oi  Nero,  or  (with  Gebhardt)  of  Galba — ^the  angel 
is  no  other  than  Timothy.  Some  striking  coincidences 
favour  this  view.  Labour,  work,  endurance,  are  what 
St.  Paul  acknowledges  in  Timothy,  and  which  ho 
exhorts  him  to  cultivate  more  and  more  (2  Tim. 
ii.  6,  15 ;  iv.  5).  Again,  against  false  teachers  he  warns 
him  (1  Tim  L  7).  Further,  there  is  "  a  latent  tone  of 
anxiety  "  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The  nature  with 
which  he  had  to  do  was  emotional  even  to  tears, 
ascetic,  devout ;  but  there  was  in  it  a  tendency  to  lack 
of  eneriiry  and  sustained  enthusiasm.  "  He  urges  him 
to  stand  up,  to  rekindle  the  grace  of  God,  just  as  here 
there  is  a  hint  of  a  first  love  left"  (See  Prof. 
Plumptre,  Ep.  to  Sewn  Churches,) 

Epnestis.— The  chief  city  of  Ionia,  and  at  this 
time  the  most  important  city  in  Asia.  It  possessed 
advantages  commercial,  geop^phical,  and  ecclesiastical, 
and,  in  addition,  great  Christian  privileges.  It  was  a 
wealthy  focus  for  trade;  it  reached  out  one  hand  to 
the  East,  while  with  the  other  it  grasped  Greek 
culture.  Its  magnificent  temple  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world ;  the  skul  of  Praxiteles  had  con- 
tributed to  its  beauty.  The  fragments  of  its  richly- 
sculptured  columns,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
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candlesticks ;  <2)  I  know  thy  works,  and 
thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how 
thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil : 
and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast 
found  them  liara:  W  and  hast  borne, 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's 


sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  &inted» 
<*^  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first, 
love.  <*>  Remember  therefore  front 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come: 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy 


Mnsenm,  will  oonvev  some  idea  of  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  splendid  deoorations.  But  tne  religious  tone 
induced  by  its  pagan  worship  was  of  the  lowest  order. 
Degrading  superstitions  were  upheld  bv  a  mercenary 
priesthood;  the  commercial  instmct  and  the  fanatical 
spirit  had  joined  hands  in  support  of  a  soul-enslaYing 
ereedy  and  in  defence  of  a  sanctuary  which  none  but 
those  devoid  of  taste  could  contemplate  without  ad- 
miration. But  its  spiritual  opportunities  were  propor- 
tioned to  its  needs.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  three 
years'  labour  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  31),  of  the  captivating 
and  convincing  eloquence  of  ApoUos  (Acts  xviii.  24), 
of  the  persistent  labours  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(Acts  xviii.  26);  Tychicus,  the  beloved  and  faithful, 
had  been  minister  there  (£ph.  yi.  21) ;  Timothy  was  its 
chief  pastor. 

These  things  Baith  he  •  .  .  .—The  titles  by  which 
Ohrist  is  described  at  the  opening  of  the  seven  epistles 
are  mainly  drawn  from  chap.  L  Th»  idsion  is  found 
to  supply  features  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
sevend  churches.  The  message  comes  in  this  epistle 
from  One  who  **holdetk*^  &mly  in  His  grasp  (a 
stronger  word  than  "  He  that  hath  "  of  chap.  i.  16),  and 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  Church  at  Ephesus  needed  to  remember  their 
Lord  as  such.  The  first  love  had  gone  out  of  their 
religion ;  there  was  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  mechanical 
faitn,  strong  against  heresy,  but  tolerant  of  conven- 
tionalism. Tl^ir  temptations  did  not  arise  from  the 
prevalence  of  error,  or  the  bitterness  of  persecution, 
but  from  a  disposition  to  fall  backward  and  again  do 
the  dead  works  of  the  past.  There  was  not  so  much 
need  to  take  heed  unto  their  doctrine,  but  there  was 
neat  need  that  they  should  take  heed  unto  themselves 
(1  Tim.  iy.  16).  But  when  there  is  danger  because 
earnestness  in  the  holy  cause  is  dying  out,  and  the  very 
decorum  of  religion  has  become  a  snare,  what  more 
fitting  than  to  be  reminded  of  Him  whose  hand  can 
strengthen  and  uphold  them,  and  who  walks  among 
the  candlesticks,  to  supply  them  with  the  oil  of  f  resn 
love  P    (Comp.  Zech.  iv.  2,  3 ;  MaU.  xxv.  3,  4.) 

(2)  I  know  thy  works.— This  phrase  is  probably 
common  to  all  the  epistles.  See,  noweyer,  Kote  on 
verse  9.  It  expresses  the  way  in  which  all  actions  are 
naked  and  open  before  the  eves — those  flame-like  eyes 
(chap  i.  14)^of  Him  with  wnom  we  have  to  do  (Fss. 
xi  4,  5 ;  cxxxix.  11, 12 ;  Heb.  iv.  13).  The  veneer  of  a 
formal  faith  might  impose  on  tiie  world,  but  it  would 
not  escape  His  scrutiny  (Acts  i.  24).  He  knows,  too, 
and  lovingly  accepts,  the  unmarked  and  unrequited 
acts  of  true  love  (Matt.  x.  42;  xxvi.  13),  ana  ap- 
preciates, amid  all  its  failures,  genuine  loyalty  to  Him 
(John  xxi.  17). 

And  thy  labour  (or,  <ot2),  and  thy  patience.— 
The  same  things  which  St.  Paul  had  pressed  on  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  ii.  25,  26).  The  first  word  signifies  labour 
carried  on  unto  weariness.  The  "  patience"  is  more  than 
passive  endurance ;  it  is,  as  Archbishop  Trench  says,  a 
beautiful  word,  expressing  the  brave  and  persistent 
endurance  of  the  Glmstian.    But  though  thus  possessed 
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of  endurance.  He  commends  them  that  they  could  not 
endure  evil  men.  In  one  sense,  the  lingering  of  this- 
grace  among  them  is  the  green  leaf  betokening  bette^ 
things ;  they  have  not  lost  the  power  of  hating  eyiL 
(Comp.  Bom.  xii.  9.)  No  man  loves  God  truly  who 
cannot  hate  evil  (Ps.  oi.  3). 

And  thou  hast  tried  (literally,  didst  try)  them. 
.  •  .  and  hast  found  them  liar8.-^t.  Paul  had 
warned  the  Ephesian  elders  of  the  appearance  of  h\a» 
teachers  (Acts  xx.  28—31).  Zeal  for  ^ure  doctrine  cha- 
racterised ihe  Ephesian  Church.  It  is  commanded  by^ 
Ignatius  in  his  epistle  {ad  Eph  vL).  The  false  apostlea 
here  spoken  of  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  identified  with, 
the  Nicolaitanes  of  verse  6 ;  that  verse  is  introduced 
as  a  further  ground  of  commendation,  mitigating  th& 
censure  of  verses  4  and  5.  The  claims  to  be  consiaered. 
apostles,  which  the  Ephesian  Church  had  disposed  of, 
imords  additional  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  tho 
'  Apocalypse.  Such  a  claim  could  hardly  have  been  put 
forward  at  a  later  date.  But  at  the  earlier  periods, 
such  troublers  of  the  Church  were  only  too  common 
(2  Cor  iL  17 ;  xi.  14, 16 ;  GaL  i.  7 ;  ii.  4;  PhiL  iii.  2, 3). 

(3)  And  hast  borne.  —  This  verse  needs  8om» 
change  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  best  MSS. 
It  should  stand,  Arui  hast  (or,  hadst)  patience^  and- 
didst  hear  for  My  nam^s  sake,  and  diast  not  weary. 
In  this  last  word  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  word. 
(kopos)  translated  labour  or  toil  in  verse  2.  They  had 
toiled  on  to  very  weariness  without  wearying  of  their 
toil  (Gal.  vi.  9),  just  as  they  could  not  hear  the  evil  and 
yet  had  home  reproaches  for  Christ's  sake.  "  There  is- 
toil,  and  patience,  and  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  discern- 
menl^  and  a^in  patience,  and  endurance,  and  un- 
wearied exertion.  What  can  be  wanting  here?"  (Dr.. 
Yanghan.) 

(*)  Nevertheless  I  hare  somewhat  against 
thee.— Better,  I  have  against  thee  that  thou  didst  let  go. 
This  is  the  fault,  and  it  is  no  trifle  which  is  blamed^ 
as  the  word  "somewhat"  (which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original)  might  be  taken  to  imply;  for  the  decay 
of  love  is  the  decay  of  that  without  which  all  other 
graces  are  as  nothing  (1  Cor.  xiil  1 — 3),  since  "  all  re- 
ligion is  summed  up  in  one  word.  Love.  Qod  asks  this ; 
we  cannot  ^ve  more;  He  cannot  take  less"  (Norman 
Macleod,  Life,  i.,  p.  324).  Great  as  the  fault  is,  it 
is  the  fault  which  Love  alone  would  have  detected. 
"Can  any  one  more  touchingly  rebuke  than  bv  com- 
mencing,  '  Thou  no  longer  lovest  me  enough  ? '  It  is 
the  regretful  cry  of  the  neayenLy  Bridegroom,  recalling^ 
the  early  days  of  His  Bride's  love,  the  kindness  of  her 
^outh,  the  love  of  her  espousals  ( Jer.  ii.  2.  Comp.  Hos. 
li.  15).  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  some  reference  in 
this  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (which  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Ephesian  Clmstians)  in  Eph.  v.  23 — 33,. 
where  human  love  is  made  a  type  of  the  divine. 

(5)  Remember  therefore  firom  whence  thou, 
art  fallen,  .  •  .  and  do  the  first  works.— It  is 
argued  that  we  have  here  evidence  that  the  later,  or 
Domitian,  date  of  the  Apoealynse  is  the  true  one,  since 
it  describes  a  fall  in  spiritual  life  which  might  have 
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Reproof  for  Backsliding. 


EEVELATION,  II. 


Words  of  Encouragement. 


candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  tliou 
repent*  ^^^  But  this  thou  hast,  that 
thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  which  I  also  hate.  ^  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit   saith  unto  the   churches;    To 


him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in 
the   midst    of  the    para-  .. 

disc  of  God.  (8)  And  unto  SS^EpisK 
the  angel  of  the  church  ^^  Church  in 
in  Smyrna  write;    These  ®°^y™^ 


occurred  in  thirty  years,  bat  would  hardly  have  taken 
place  in  the  few  years— ten  at  the  utmost— which 
elaneed  between  the  yisit  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  29,  30) 
ana  the  rei^  of  Nero.  But  sreater  changes  than  a 
decay  of  this  kind  have  passea  over  communities  in 
equally  short  periods.  We  have  seen  nations  pass 
from  imperialism  to  repubHoanism,  from  the  fever-neat 
of  radicalism  to  the  lethargy  of  conservatism,  in  shorter 
space.  Has  not  the  past  decade  shown  marvellously 
rapid  movements  in  the  Church  of  our  own  land! 
The  ^Staaig^f  moreover,  in  the  Ephesian  Church  was 
not  so  great  as  the  advocates  of  the  later  apocalyptic 
date  would  describe.  There  is  at  present  uttle  out- 
ward sign  of  decay;  they  have  resisted  evil  and 
false  tewshers;  they  have  shown  toil  and  endurance; 
but  the  C[reat  Seurcher  of  hearts  detects  the  almost 
imperceptible  symptoms  of  an  incipient  decay.  He 
alone  can  tell  the  moment  when  love  of  truth  is 
passing  into  a  noisy,  Pharisaic  ssealotism;  when  men 
are  "settling  down  into  a  lower  state  of  spiritual 
life  than  that  which  they  once  aimed  at  and  once 
knew."  Such  a  backsliding^  is  "  gentle,  unmarked,  un- 
noticed in  its  course."  itirther,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Apostle  did  express  his  presentiments 
of  coming  danger,  and  specially  warned  the  elders 
(Acts  XX.  28)  to  take  heed  unto  tnemsekes ;  and  in  his 
Epistle  (Eph.  vi.  24)  he  ^ves  in  his  domng  words  the 
covert  caution  that  their  love  to  Christ  should  be 
an  incorruptible,  unchanging  love:  "Grace  be  with 
all  them  tLat  love  our  £om  Jesus  Christ  iu  ineor- 
ruption**  (•'sincerity,"  English  version).  The  advice 
now  given  is,  "  Repent,  ana  do  the  first  works."  The 
advice  is  thiee-fold:  remember,  repent,  reform.  Be- 
member  the  love  of  the  past  peaceful  hours.  '*  How 
sweet  their  memory  still !  **  "  There  are  ever  goads," 
says  Archbishop  Trench,  **  in  the  memory  of  a  better 
and  a  nobler  past,  goading  him  who  has  taken  up 
with  meaner  things  and  lower,  and  nrging  him  to 
make  what  he  has  lost  once  more  his  own."  (Comp. 
Luke  XV.  17,  and  Heb.  x.  32.)  So  Ulysses  urges  his 
crew  to  further  exertions. 

"  Call  to  mind  from  whence  ye  spmng : 
Ye  were  not  formed  to  live  as  brutes. 
But  virtue  to  pursue  and  knowledge  nigh." 

—Inf.TxvL 

Bemember,  but  also  repent,  and  repent  in  true  practical 
fashion ;  for  Love  will  recognise  no  repentance  out  that 
which  is  confirmed  in  the  aoing  of  the  first  works.  It 
must  be  a  repentance  whereby  we  forsake  sin.  **  Christ 
does  not  say,  *  Feel  thy  first  feelings,'  but,  *  Do  the  first 
works.'"  "An  ounce  of  reality,"  says  a  modem 
novelist,  "  is  worth  a  pound  of  romance.' 

Or  else  I  will  oome  .  •  .—Better,  Or  eUe  I  am 
coming  wUo  (or,  for  thee,  in  a  way  which  concerns)  thee, 
and  (omit "  quickly,"  which  is  wantiiu^  in  the  oldest 
MSS.)  wiU  remove  thy  candlestick  out  ofits  place,  unless 
thou  shaU  have  repented — i.e.,  unless  the  change  shall 
have  come  before  tne  day  of  visitation.  The  "  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes,"  is  not  yet  8X>oken  for  Ephesus. 

(0)  But  this  thou  hast,  tnat  thou  hatest  the 
deeds  (better,  works)  of  the  Nicolaitanes.— The 
ITicolaltanes  were,  as  has  been  expressed,  nie  Anti- 
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nomians  of  the  Asiatic  Church.  The  life  and  conduct 
were  little  thought  of,  and  the  faith  professed  was 
everjrthing.  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  a  sect 
who  derived  their  name,  under  some  colourable  pretext, 
from  l^cdbs  the  Proselyte ;  others  hold  that  the  name 
is  purely  symbolical,  signifying  ''destroyer  of  the 
people,"  and  that  ijb  is  no  more  than  the  Grreek  form 
of  Salaam.  (See  Notes  on  verses  14, 15,  below.)  The 
existence  of  a  sect  called  Nicolaitanes  in  the  second 
century  is  attested  by  Irenssus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria. 

(7)  EEe  that  hath  an  ear  .  •  .-—Or,  Let  him  that 
hath  an  ear,  hear.  These  words — an  echo  from  the 
GospelsH-recur  in  all  the  seven  epistles.  In  the  first 
three,  however,  they  are  placed  before  the  promise;  in 
the  remaining  four  they  follow  it.  The  heart  which  is 
hardened  is  tne  precursor  of  the  ear  that  is  deaf  ( Jer. 
vi  10,  and  John  xii  37—40).  The  "  spiritual  truth" 
needs  a  spiritual  organ  for  its  discernment.  These 
are  truths,  then,  only  heard 

**  When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  hushed. 
And  the  heart  Ii8t6zi8.''-<:k>lerid«e,  B^flecHon. 

To  him  that  OTercometh  (or,  eonmiereth)  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  whioh  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  Gkxl.— The  reference  to 
conquering  is  a  prominent  feature  of  St.  John's  other 
writmffs.  The  word — ^used  but  once  in  the  three 
Qoq)eLB  (Luke  xi.  22),  and  but  once  by  St.  Paul  (Bom. 
xii.  21)--is  found  in  John  xvi  88;  1  John  ii.  18, 14; 
y.  4,  5;  and  occurs  in  all  these  epistles  to  the  churches. 
The  promise  of  the  tree  of  life  is  appropriate  (1)  to  the 
virtue  commended :  those  who  had  not  indulged  in  the 
Ucense  of  Nicolaitanes  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ; 
(2)  to  the  special  weakness  of  the  Ephesians :  to  those 
who  had  fallen,  and  lost  the  paradise  of  first  lo^iiur 
communion  and  fellowship  with  Qod  (comp.  Qen.  iii.  o, 
and  1  John  L  8),  is  held  out  the  promise  of  a  restored 
paradise  and  participation  in  the  tree  of  life.  (Comp. 
chap.  xxii.  2, 14 ;  Gen.  iii.  22.)  This  boon  of  immor- 
tality is  the  ffift  of  Christ — ^I  will  give.  It  is  tasted  in 
knowled^  oi  Qod  and  of  His  Son  (John  xvii.  8) ;  it  is 
enjoyed  m  their  presence  (chap.  xxii.  8, 4). 

(8)  Smyrna,  the  modem  Jsmir,  now  possessing  a 
populaticm  of  about  150,000.  Its  mercantile  prosperity 
may  be  measured  by  its  trade.  In  1852  the  export  trade 
amounted  to  £1,766,658— about  half  of  this  being  with 
England.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  were 
£1,357,889.  It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  Asia.  It  was  situated  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Ionia,  a  little  north  of  Ephesus*- 
next  it,  as  Archbishop  Tiench  says,  in  natural  order, 
and  also  in  spiritual.  Its  position  was  favourable  for 
commerce.  Li  olden  times,  as  now,  it  commanded  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  besides  being  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  the  Hermus  valley.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  peculiarly  fertile ;  the  vines  are  said  to 
have  been  so  productive  as  to  have  yielded  two  crops, 
^ere  are  indications  that  intemperance  was  very  pre- 
valent among  the  inhabitants.  Servility  and  flattery 
may  be  added,  for  the  people  of  Smyrna  seem  to  have 
been  astutely  fibklOi  and  to  have  been  keen  in  pre- 
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The  Epistle  to  Smyrna, 


EEVELATION,  11. 


Encouragement  under  Trial$, 


things  saith  the  first  and  the  last,  which 
was  dead,  and  is  alive ;  (^>  I  know  thy 
works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty, 
(but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know  the  blas- 
phemy of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of 


Satan*  ^^^^  Fear  none  of  those  things 
which  thou  shalt  suffer:  behold,  the 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison, 
that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ten  days :  be  thou  fiEiitlifal 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 


serving  the  patronage  of  the  ruling  powers.  In  one  of 
their  temples  the  inscription  declarea  Nero  to  be  "  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  numan  race."  The  city  was 
specially  famed  for  its  worship  of  Dionysos.  Games 
and  mvsteries  were  held  yearly  in  his  honour.  Its 
pablio  buildings  were  handsome,  and  its  streets  re^fular. 
One  of  its  edifices  used  as  a  museum  proclaimed,  m  its 
consecration  to  Homer,  that  Smyrna  contested  with  six 
or  seven  other  cities  the  honour  of  being  the  birtiiplace 
of  the  poet. 

The  angel  of  the  ohuroh  in  Smyrna.— We 
have  no  means  of  determining  certainly  who  was 
the  person  here  addressed.  Many  who  accept  the 
Domitian  date  of  the  Apocalypse  argue  that  Polycarp 
was  at  this  time  the  bishop  or  presiding  minister  at 
Smyrna.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  true 
date,  it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful  that  this  was  the 
case.  It  can  only  be  true  on  the  supposition  that  the 
episcopate  of  ]Polycarp  extended  over  sixty  years. 
Polycarp  was  martyred  A.D.  156.  We  know  from 
Iflpiatius,  who  addresses  him  in  a.d.  108  as  Bishop  of 
^yma,  that  his  ministiy  lasted  nearly  fifty  years. 
It  seems  too  much  to  assume  that  his  episcopate  com- 
menced eight  or  ten  years  before.  Of  course,  if  we 
adopt  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistie 
must  have  been  writtcm  before  Polycarp's  conversion — 
probably  before  his  birth.  But  though  we  are  thus 
oonstndned  to  reject  the  identification  which  we  would 
willingly  adopt,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Polycarp  is 
the  living  example  of  the  language  of  the  epistle,  and 
that,  as  Professor  Plumptre  has  said,  "In  his  long 
conflict  for  the  faith,  his  stedfast  endurance,  his 
estimate  of  the  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched,  we 
find  a  character  on  which  the  promise  to  him  that 
overoometh  had  been  indelibly  stamped." 

The  first  and  the  last,  whien  was  dead,  and 
is  alive. — Or  better,  who  became  dead,  and  lived 
again.  From  chap.  i.  17,  18,  we  have  selected  the 
titie  most  fitted  to  console  a  church  whose  trial  was 
persecution.  In  all  vicissitudes,  the  unchanging  One 
(Heb.  viL  8  and  xiii.  8),  who  had  truly  tasted  death, 
and  conquered  it  even  in  seeming  to  fail,  was  their 
Saviour  and  Eling.  Some  have  seen  in  these  words, 
"  dead  and  lived  again,"  an  allusion  to  the  stoiy  of  the 
death  and  return  to  life  of  Dionysos — a  legend,  of 
course,  familiar  to  Smyrna. 

W  I  know  thy  works.— Some  would  omit  the 
word  "works;"  but  the  phrase  "1  know  thy  works" 
is  admitted  to  be  genmne  in  five  out  of  the  seven 
epistles;  and  it  ceit&inly  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  was  intended  to  he  common  to  all,  and  to  re- 
mind the  Christian  communities  that  whatever  their 
state  it  was  known  to  Him  whose  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire.  "  We  go  from  one  hour  to  another,  from  one  day 
and  year  to  another,  and  what  is  once  fairly  past  in  our 
doing  and  omitting  and  suffering  is  scarcely  regarded 
by  us  any  more ;  it  is  like  water  that  has  flowed  away. 
But  into  the  omniscience  of  Christ  all  things  are  taken 
up  "  (Bengel). 

Tribulation*— If  persecution  broiu^ht  upcm  them 
poverfy,  it  was  the  means  also  of  un£)lding  to  view 
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their  possession  of  the  "  true  riches ; "  they  were  rich 
in  honour,  in  that  they  were  counted  worthv  to  suffer; 
they  would  also  grow  rich  in  the  graces  wnich  suffer- 
ings bring  (Bom.  v.  3 — 5 ;  Jas.  L  2—4). 

lulaspnemy.— They  had  to  endure  reviling  as  well 
as  tribulation  and  poverty ;  and,  harder  stil^  to  hear 
some  who  blasphemed  that  worthy  name  by  which  they 
were  called. 

Jews.— The  Jews  were  foremost  in  this.  "  It  was  in 
the  synagogue  that  they  heard  words  which  reproached 
them  as  Nazarenes,  Galileans,  Christians,  Disdples  of 
the  Crucified"  (Plumptre).  Comp.  Jas.  ii.  7.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  this  characteristic  hostility  of 
the  Jews  was  illustrated  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
The  Jews,  "as  was  their  wont,"  were  foremost  m 
bringing  logs  for  the  pile. 

Synagogue  of  Satan.— The  word  "synagogue" 
is  onlv  once  used  to  describe  the  Christian  assembly 
(Jas.  iL  2);  and  even  there  it  is  called  "your  syna- 
gogue," not  the  "  synacfogue  of  Grod."  In  all  other  in- 
stuices  the  "word  is  a&mdoned  by  the  Jews."  With 
the  "  synagogue  of  Satan  "  here,  compare  "  the  throne  of 
Satan '^  (chap.  ii.  13),  "the  depths  of  Satan"  {chap.  ii.  24). 

(10)  Fear  none  of  those  things.— Though  Christ 
proclaimed  His  yoke  to  be  eas^.  He  also  said  thai  Bis 
followers  must  expect  tribulation  (John  xvi.  33).  He 
never  conceals  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  His  service. 
(See  Matt.  x.  16—31;  Acts  ix.  16.)  So  here  He  pro- 
claims, "  Behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some  •   .  .  ." 

The  devil.— The  LXX.  transktion  gives  this  name 
to  Satan,  re^;arding  him  as  the  "accuser."  (See  Job 
L  6 ;  Zedi.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  comp.  Bev.  xii.  10,  where  he 
is  described  as  the  "  accuser  of  the  brethren.") 

Tried. — On  the  part  of  the  adversary,  the  intention 
was  that  theymight  be  tempted  from  their  allegiance 
to  Christ.  The  real  effect  would  be  that  they  who 
endured  would  come  forth  tested  and  approved.  The 
suffering  would  be  for  "  ten  days."  This  is  variously 
explainwL  Some  think  it  applies  to  the  periods  of  per- 
secution ;  others  understand  it  to  mean  a  long  persecu- 
tion of  ten  years  ;  others  take  it  literally;  others  again 
view  it  as  expresnng  completeness :  the  test  would  be 
thorough.  The  exhortation,  "Be  thou  faithful  (even) 
unto  deiath,"  seems  to  favour  this  last ;  whUe  the  men- 
tion of  "  ten  days "  was,  perhaps,  designed  to  remind 
them  that  the  period  of  trial  was  limited  bv  Him  who 
knew  what  they  could  bear,  and  would  be  but  a  little 
while  when  compared  with  the  life  with  which  they 
would  be  crownea. 

A  orown  of  life.— Bather,  the  croum  of  life.  A 
crown  was  given  to  the  priest  who  presided  at  the 
Dionysian  Mysteries,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Smyrna.  A  crown  was  also  given  at  the 
Olympian  Games,  which  were  held  at  Smyrna.  If  there 
is  any  allusion  to  either  of  these,  the  latter  would  be  the 
most  natural  Some  hold,  however,  the  orown — though 
the  word  is  et^hanoe,  not  diadema — ^is  rather  that  of 
royalty  than  oz  victory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  narrative  which  teUs  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  doses 
with  words  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  to  be  an 
alluaon  to  this  promise— "By  his  patience  he  over- 
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Counsel  and  Reproof. 


of  life.  W  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches ;  He  that  overcometh 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 
..  (^>  And  to  the   angel  of 

The^E^istle  to  ^^  church  in  Pergamos 
the  Church  in  write;  These  things  saith 
Pergamoa.  j^^  ^y^j^  j^^^^    ^^^  ^^iBXp 

sword  with  two  edges;*  (^>  I  know 
thy  works,  and  where  thou  dweUest, 
even  where  Satan's  seat  is :  and 
thou  holdest  fast  mj  name,  and  hast 
not   denied   my  faith,  even    in    those 


»  Nnm.  M.  14 ; 
».  1 ;  and  si. 
10. 


a  lia.  11.  4:4 
Bph.  0. 17. 


days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful 
martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where 
Satan  dwelleth.  <^*>  But  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam,^  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a 
stumblingblock  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication,  Cis)  gQ 
hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  thing  I 
hate.  ^®>  Eepent ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against 


came  the  iinrighteoas  mler,  andreoeiyed  the  crown  of 
immortality"  {8mym.  Ep.), 

(U)  He  that  overcometh  (or  eonquereth)  shall 
not  be  hurt.— The  words  nsed  are  precise,  and  give 
certainty  to  the  promise. 

The  second  death.^This  phrase  is  a  new  one  in 
Bible  language.  It  is  said  that  Jews  were  familiar 
with  it  throngn  its  nse  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase.  It 
clearly  points  to  a  death  which  is  other  than  that  of 
the  body;  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the  crown  of  life. 
The  expressions  of  chaps,  xx.  14,  and  xxi.  8,  exdnde 
the  idea  that  a  cessation  of  conscious  existence  is  in- 
tended. The  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  Imowledge  of  God 
(John  xriL  3) ;  the  death  of  the  spirit,  or  l£e  second 
death,  is  the  decay  or  paralysis  of  the  powers  by  which 
snch  a  knowledge  was  possible,  and  the  experience  of 
the  awfnlness  of  a  life  which  is  "  without  God.*' 

(12)  Pergamos.— Unlike  Ephesus  and  Smyina,  Per- 
^mos  was  not  distinguished  as  a  commercial  city.  Its 
miportance  was  due  U>  other  causes.  A  striking  cone- 
shaped  hill  rose  from  the  plain  which  bordered  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Caicus.  The  hill  was  considered 
sacred.  Its  value  as  a  strong  natural  fortress  was 
early  recognised,  and  it  was  used  as  a  keep  and 
treasury  wnere  local  chieftains  deposited  their  wealth. 
Its  greatness  as  a  city  dated  from  Eumenes  IE.,  who 
was  given  by  the  Romans  a  large  surrounding  territory, 
and  who  fixed  Pergamos  as  his  royal  residence. 
Under  his  auspices  a  splendid  city — ^rich  in  public 
building,  temples,  art  galleries,  and  with  a  libranr 
which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria — ^rose  into  being,  ft 
has  been  described  as  a  city  of  temples,  "  a  sort  of 
union  of  a  pagan  cathedral  city,  an  university  town,  and 
a  royal  residence."  It  retained  its  splendour  even  after 
it  passed  by  bequest  to  the  Boman  ftepublic,  and  was 
declared  by  Plmy  to  be  a  city  unrivalled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia. 

Sharp  sword  with  two  edges.--See  Note  on 
chap.  i.  16.  The  appropriateness  of  this  language  to 
the  state  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  will  be^  appear 
afterwards.    (See  Note  on  verses  15, 16.) 

(IS)  I  know  thy  works.— Here,  as  in  verse  9, 
some  MSS.  omit  "thy  works,"  and  read,  "I  know 
where  thou  dwellest — even  where  Satan's  eeat  is" 
The  word  is  translated  elsewhere  "  throne,"  and  should 
be  here,  "  Where  the  throne  of  Satan  is."  But  why 
should  this  pre-eminence  in  evil  be  assigned  to  Per- 
gamos ?  The  answer  is  difficult.  Some  leave  it  un- 
solved, saying  that  in  the  absence  of  any  historical 
notice,  it  must  remain  one  of  the  unsolvea  riddles  of 
these  epistles.  Prof.  Plumptre  suggests  that  the 
j^eral  character  of  the  city,  its  worship  and  customs, 
in  addition  to  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians 
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had  encountered,  may  well  account  for  the  description. 
iBsculapius  was  worshipped  as  the  "Preserver,"  or 
"Saviour."  The  symbol  of  the  serpent  must  have  been 
conspicuous  among  the  objects  of  adoration  in  his 
temple.  Curious  arts  were  practised;  lying  wonders 
were  claimed;  persecution  had  extended  to  death. 
Such  evil  in  such  a  citv  may  have  led  to  its  being 
reraded  as  the  veiy  head-quarters  of  the  enemy. 

Hast  not  denied.— Better,  Thou  didst  not  deny 
My  faith  in  the  days  in  which  Antipas  My  faithful 
wunees,  was  slain,  &o. 

Antipas. — Short  for  Antipater.  (Comp.  Lucas  and 
Silas,  short  for  Lucanus  and  Silvanus.)  Nothing  is 
known  of  Antipas.  There  are  later  traditions  respect- 
ing him,  but  these  are  probably  fancy-drawn. 

(14)  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee.— 
The  word  "  few "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  though  the 
ground  of  rebuke  was  a  trifling  one.  The  little  leaven 
might  leaven  the  whole  lump;  and  those  who  had  been 
brave  unto  death  in  the  days  of  persecution  had  been 
less  temptation-proof  ajipainst  more  seductive  influences. 
The  church  tolerated  without  remonstrance  men  holding 

ithe  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  commendation 
verse  18),  "Thou  holdest  (fastj  My  name"]  "the 
teaching  of  Balaam,  who  tangnt  JBalak  to  put  a 
stumblm^-block  before  the  sons  of  Israel;  (namely) 
to  eat  thmgs  sacrified  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion." Isnel  could  not  be  cursed,  but  they  might  be 
made  to  bring  a  curse  upon  themselves  by  yiel<ung  to 
sin;  so  the  counsel  of  Balaam  was  to  tempt  them 
through  the  women  of  Midian,  and  "Behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  commit  trespass  against 
the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague 
among[  the  congre^tion  of  the  Lord"  (Num.  xxxi.  16). 
A  siimlar  temptation  was  endangering  the  Pergamene 
Church. 

0&)  So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nioolaitanes—t.e.,  thou,  as  well  as 
those  of  old,  hast  such  teachers.  There  is  little  doubt 
thai  this  is  the  connection  between  the  verses,  but 
opinions  are  divided  whether  we  are  on  this  account  to 
identify  the  Balaamites  with  the  Nicolaitanes,  and  to 
suppose  that  both  names  point  to  the  same  sect.  The 
simplest  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  the 
temptation  to  wmchthe  Israelitos  were  exposed,  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  temptations  of  the  Pergamene  Church, 
throuffhthe  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitanes.  Both  tempta- 
tions lead  in  the  same  Antinomian  direction.  Such  a 
tendency  was  early  seen  (comp.  Bom.  vi.  4;  Gal.  y. 
13 ;  Jude  4),  and  is  not  extinct  now.  "  Is  there  not," 
writes  Dr.  Yaughan,  "  a  vague,  unavowed,  unrealised 
idea  that  the  Atonement  has  made  sin  less  fatal,  that 
even  sin  indulged  and  persisted  in,  may  yet  not  work 
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to  t/iem  that  overcome. 


them  with  the  sword  of  mj  mouth. 
^^  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches;  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and 
in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that 


receiveth  it.     ^^®)  And  unto  the  angel  of 
the    church    in    Thyatira  ..  -g_«g 

write ;  These  things  saith  The^Epistle  to 
the  Son  of  Grod,  who  hath  tiie  Church  in 

his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  ^^***^ 
of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine  brass; 
<^®>  I  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and 
service,  and  faith,   and  thy  patience, 


death  P  "  To  such  and  all  who  countenance  them  the 
warning  is,  "  Bepent ;  but  if  not,  I  am  coming  for  thee, 
and  wSl  war  with  thee  (note  the  change  of  person  and 
number)  with  (literally,  in — i.e.,  armed  with)  the  sword 
of  My  mouth." 

(17)  To  him  that  overcometh.  —  The  promise 
should  run  thus : — To  him  that  conqaeretk  vnU  I  awe 
of  the  hidden  manna,  and  I  vnU  give  him  a  white 
stone,  and  upon  the  etone  a  new  name  graven,  which 
no  man  knoweth,  hut  he  who  receiveth  U,  On  this 
promise  we  may  notice  (1)  that  it  is  appropriate :  those 
who  ref  osed  to  indulge  the  fleshly  appetite  are  promised 
gratifications  far  hi^er,  and  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
sense ;  (2)  the  allusions  are  not  all  easy  to  understand. 
That  to  the  m^mna  is  indeed  obyious.  Israel  ate 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  died ;  the  Father  gives 
the  true  bread  from  heaven  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  The  Son  is  that  Bread  of  life.  He  that 
eatoth  Him,  even  he  shall  liye  by  Him  (John  yi,  85, 48, 57) 
— lire,  OYon  though  like  Antipas  he  die ;  for  a  man's  Uf e 
consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  pos- 
sesses, but  in  the  moral  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
his  character;  and  spiritual  gifts  are  the  food  of  these 
moral  qualities,  and  these  gifts  are  through  Ohrist. 
But  the  promise  is  of  hid£n  manna.  Is  the  allusion 
to  the  pot  of  manna  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  ark  P 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  long  cherisned  the  belief 
that  the  ark  and  sacred  treasures  of  the  Temple  had 
not  perished.  There  was  a  fondly-held  tradition  that 
they  nad  been  buried  by  Jeremiah  in  a  safe  and  secret 
spot  on  "  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed  and  saw 
the  heritage  of  Qod,  until  the  time  that  God  shall 
gather  His  people  again  together,  and  show  tliem  His 
mercy"  (2  Maoc.  ii.  4,  7).  This  "hidden  manna,"  so 
longed  for  by  an  afflicted  race,  may  haye  sng|^ted  the 
use  of  the  word  "  hidden  *' ;  but  the  sacred  writer  would 
become  anxious  to  brin^  out  the  spiritual  truth  that 
the  fountains  of  Christian  life  are  nidden  (Col.  m.  3), 
the  world  knoweth  us  not.  Like  the  fire  in  the  Intor- 
preter's  house,  men  may  try  to  quench  it,  but  a  hidden 
hand  pours  in  secretly  the  food  of  the  fueL  More 
difficult  is  the  meaning  of  the  whito  stone,  graven  with 
the  new  name.  Some  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  Urim 
and  Thummim ;  and  therefore  take  it  to  indicate  Uie 
"priestly  dignity  of  the  victorious  Christian."  In 
favour  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  gives  unity  to 
the  blessin|^.  Manna  and  the  precious  stones  worn  by 
the  high-pnest  are  both  wilderness  and  Jewish  illus- 
trations. Against  it,  however,  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
the  word  here  rendered  ''  stone"  is  never  so  applied, 
a  different  word  b^ng  used  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in 
this  book  to  denoto  a  precious  stone.  Another  sugges- 
tion, which  is,  perha;^s,  less  encumbered  with  difficmtv, 
is  that  the  reference  is  to  the  stone  or  pebble  of  friend- 
ship, called  tessera  hospitalis,  graven  with  some  legend 
or  device ;  and  which  gave  to  its  possessor  a  daim  of 
hospitality  from  him  who  g^ve  it.  Some  such  tickets 
admitted  those  invited  into  the  heathen  tomples  on 
festival  days,  when  the  meat  which  had  been  offered 
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as  a  sacrifice  formed  part  of  the  feast.  The  stone 
is  called  white;  but  tne  word  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  a  stone  of  whito  colour,  but  that  it  is  shining, 
fflisterin^  white.  On  the  stone  is  gpraven  a  new  name. 
The  giving  of  new  names  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Bible:  for  example,  Abraham,  Israel,  Boanerges, 
Peter.  The  new  name  expressed  the  stop  which  had 
been  taken  into  a  hif^her,  truer  life,  and  the  change  of 
heart  and  the  elevation  of  character  consequent  upon 
ii  Such  are  known  in  the  world  by  their  daily  nf  e, 
their  business,  their  character;  the^  are  known  above 
by  the  place  they  hold,  and  the  work  (the  real  character 
01  which  is  quite  unknown  to  the  world)  they  are  doing 
in  the  great  war  against  evil.  No  man  knoweth  the 
characteristics  of  uie  gpx>wth  of  the  character,  the 
spiritual  conflict  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
f  eatores  of  that  change  which  has  been,  and  is  beuog 
wrought,  except  he  who  experiences  the  love,  the  grace, 
and  the  tribulation  by  which  his  spirit-life  has  grown. 

(18)  Thyatira  was  situated  between  Fergamos  and 
Sardis,  a  Httle  off  the  main  road  which  connected  these 
two  cities.  It  was  a  Macedonian  colony,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  aft«r  the  overthrow  of  the  Fersiaa 
empire.  The  Macedonian  coloniste  appear  to  have 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo,  honoured  as  the 
Sun-god,  under  the  name  of  Tyrimnas.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  description  here  given  of 
Christ— "the  eyes  of  flame'' — ^was  selected  in  aUnsion 
to  this  worship  of  the  Sim-j^,  under  the  form  of 
some  dazElingly  ornamented  image.  Certainly  dose 
commercial  intercourse  connected  the  daughter  colony 
with  ite  mother  city.  There  seem  to  have  oeen  various 
mercantile  guilds  in  the  colony — ^bakers,  potters, 
tanners,  weavers,  and  dyers,  llie  dye-trade  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  impoitant.  Lydia,  the  seller  of 
purple,  was  in  all  likelih4X>d  connected  with  the  ffoild 
of  dyers ;  and  her  appearance  in  Philippi  is  an  fllus- 
tration  of  the  trade  relations  of  Macedonia  and 
Thyatira.  To  her  the  Christian  community  at 
Thvatira  may  have  owed  ite  beginning.  "She  who 
had  gone  forth  for  a  while,  to  buy  ana  sell,  and  get 
gain,  when  she  returned  home  may  have  brought  home 
with  her  richer  merchandise  than  any  she  hi^  looked 
to  obtain  "  (Trench).  The  population  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  included,  besides  Asiatics,  Macedonians, 
Italians,  and  Chaldeans.  The  message  which  is  sent 
to  the  Christians  dwelling  among  them  is  from  "  the 
Son  of  Chd"  This  is  noteworthy,  when  we  remember 
how  persistently  the  other  term,  "  Son  of  Man,**  is 
used  throughout  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  that  here 
only  is  the  phrase  ''Son  of  God"  used;  but  it  suite, 
as  does  the  whole  description,  the  message  which 
breathes  the  language  of  sovereignty  and  righteous 
sternness.  The  "  eyes  of  flame  "  will  search  the  reins 
and  the  hearte  (verse  23) ;  the  "  feet  of  fine  brass  " 
will  tread  down  the  enemies,  and  smooth  the  path 
before  them,  who  will  have  power  over  the  nations. 

0»)  Thy  works,  and  oliaTity.<— In  the  worda 
of  commendation  we  find  two  pairs.     We  have  the 
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and  thj  works ;  and  the  last  to  be  more 
than  the  first.  <^>  Notwithstanding  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel/ 
which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to 
teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
<x)mmit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols.  <*^>  And  I  gave 
her  space  to  repent  of  her  fornication ; 
and  she  repented  not.  (^2)  Behold,  I 
will  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that 
•commit  adultery  with  her  into  great 
tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  their 
•deeds.  <®>  And  I  will  kill  her  children 
with  death ;  and  all  the  churches  shall 
3mow  that  I  am  he  which   searcheth 


b  Jer.   11.   20. 
and  17. 10. 


a  I  Kings  U.  81 ; 
Rom.3.4;sret. 
tll.9. 


e  ell.  St.  10; 
Num.  U.  17; 
pB.S.9;Matt. 
S.2:  hukeh 


the  reins  and  hearts:*  and  I  will  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works.  <^>  But  unto  you  I  say,  and 
unto  the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as 
have  not  this  doctrine,  and  which  have 
not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they 
speak ;  I  will  put  upon  you  none  other 
burden.  (^>  But  that  which  ye  have 
already  hold  fast  till  I  come,  <^^  And 
he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my 
works  unto  the  end^  to  him  will  I  give 
power  over  the  nations :  ^^^  and  he  shall 
rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;'  as  the 
vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken 
to  shivers :  even  as  I  received  of  my 
Father.     (^8)  j^^  j  y^m  g^y^  jij^  ^he 


Ohri8titf&  oommnniiy  commended  for  charity  and  service, 
ihe  ontwttrd  ministrations  which  manifest  the  inner 
principle  of  love;  their  labour  of  love,  or  their  work 
4uid  Iwe  (Heb.  Ti.  10)  in  general  In  ilie  second  pair, 
faith  and  patience;  the  patience  is  the  token  of  the 
faith  (Bom.  ii  7 ;  Heb.  zl  27). 

And  the  last  .  .  . — ^Bead,  cmd  thy  hut  works  more 
ihcm  the  first.  Besides  their  faith  and  love,  they  are 
•commended  for  their  progress  in  good  works-— the  last 
4ire  more  than  the  first. 

(^)  A  few  thingB.~The  Sinaitic  MS.  has  "  I  have 
mnch  against  thee;"  bat  the  reading,  I  have  aaainet 
thee  that  thou  letteit  alone,  &/e.,  is  to  be  preferred. 

JeaebeL— Some  adopt  the  reading,  "thy  wife 
Jezebel."  From  these  words  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  was  some  personal  influence  at  work  for  evil  in 
^Thyatira.  Whether  in  the  honsehold  of  the  "angel" 
or  not  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  sin  alleged  against 
her  is  the  same  for  which  the  INloolaitanes  are  con- 
demned—fornication,  and  the  eating  of  things  sacrificed 
to  idols.  If  the  above  view  be  ^nt,  the  leader  of  the 
exorcists  is  a  woman— regarded  by  her  followers  as  a 
prophetess,  as  one  with  a  real  message  from  God;  but 
viewed  by  the  Lord  of  the  churches  as  a  very  Jecebel, 
teaching  and  seducing  the  senramts  of  Gk)d.  lV>r  letting 
her  alone,^  for  being  timid,  paving  too  much  deference 
to  her  spiritual  pretensions,  tor  Isiling  to  see  and  to 
«how  that  the  so-called  "deep  things"  of  these  teachers 
were  depths  of  Satan,  the  chief  minister  is  rebuked. 
A  large  number  of  respectable  critics  regard  Jezebel 
as  a  name  applied  to  a  faction,  not  as  belonging  to  an 
individual.  It  seems  best  to  view  the  name  as  sym- 
bolical, always  remembering  that  the  Jezebel  spirit  of 
proud,  self-constitated  auwority,  vaunting  dauns  of 
superior  holiness,  or  higher  knowledge,  linked  with  a 
disregard  of— and  per£aps  a  proud  contempt  f or— 
^'le^^alism,"  and  followed  by  open  immorality,  has 
agam  and  again  run  riot  in  the  churches  of  God. 

m)  And  I  gave  her  spaoe.— Bead,  And  I  aave 
her  time  to  repent,  and  she  wiU  not  (or,  ie  not  UfiUing 
to)  repent  ofMrfomieationy  or,  to  repent  out  of~^.e., 
so  as  to  forsake  her  f omiciUion.  Here,  as  before,  we 
4ire  reminded  that  true  repentance  is  a  repentance 
thereby  we  forsake  sin.    (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  5  and  iii.  2.) 

(22)  i  ^B^iu  oast  her  into  a  bed.— The  chamber  of 
voluptuousness  will  become  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
The  spot  of  the  sin  shall  be  the  scene  of  punishment. 
<Comp.  1  Kings  xzL  19.) 

(^)  Her  children.--This  is  to  be  understood  of  her 
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followers.  The  so-called  prophetess  led  the  way  in 
looseness  of  morals,  under  the  pretence  of  some  deeper 
knowledge.  She  had  her  associates  and  their  disciples ; 
the  evil  and  the  evil  consequences  would  grow;  the 
disciples  outrun  their  teachers,  and  more  than  tribula- 
tion— death — ^is  their  penalty. 

(24)  But  unto  you  I  say  (omit  "and  unto")  the 
rest,  &C. 

The  depths.— Or,  the  deep  things.  These  teachers, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Gnostics,  professed  to  have  a 
deeper  insieht  into  m;^steries,  the  deep  things  of  Qod. 
They  may  nave  ganushed  their  speech  with  this  very 
phrase,  borrowed — ^in  soimd  though  not  in  sense — from 
1  Cor.  ii.  10,  and  may  have  even  boasted  of  their 
knowledge  of  Satan.  6nt  such  knowledge  was  pur. 
chased  too  dearly.  Better  ofE  were  they  who  were 
simple  conceminff  evil;  the^  have  a  burden,  but  it  is 
not  the  burden  of  judicial  tribulation :  it  is  llie  burden 
(mly  of  resisting  the  evils  of  those  troublers  of  the 
Church.  The  lulusion  may  be  to  the  decree  of  Acts 
XY.  28 ;  the  same  word  fbr  "  burden  "  is  used.  They 
must  not  abandon  their  dutv  of  witnessing  for  purity, 
and  so  for  Christ ;  this  buroen  they  must  take  up,  and 
hold  fast  till  He  come. 

(26,27)  Power  (or,  authority)  over  the  nations: 
and  he  shall  rule  them  (or,  shepherd  them)  with 
a  rod  of  iron;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers.— The  promise 
is  of  authority  ("the  might  of  right,  not  the  right 
of  might ")  to  share  in  the  shepherd-like  sovereignty 
of  the  anointed  Kins,  (Comp.  the  Messianic  prophecy 
of  Ps.  ii.)  Those  who  refused  to  stoop  to  the  customs 
around  them,  and  to  gain  influence  by  crushinjg 
or  ignoring  their  convictions— -those  who,  like  their 
Master,  renised  to  win  power  by  doing  homage  to 
wrong  (Matt.  iv.  8—10),  would  share  the  nobler  sway 
which  He  now  established.  Wherever  the  Church  has 
illegitimately  grasped  at  power,  she  has  lost  it.  "  The 
wretched  power  which  she  had  wrenched  and  stolen  from 
the  nations  has  been  turned  iwainst  her ;  she  has  been 
obliged  to  crouch  to  them,  and  beg  their  help,  and  thev 
have  lustly  spumed  her.  She  nas  chosen  to  exalt 
herself  like  Lucifer,  and  she  has  fallen  like  Lucifer. 
If  she  had  trusted  her  Lord,  He  would  have  given  her 
the  mominff  star.  She  would  have  derived  from  Him 
what  she  cuumed  independently  of  Him.  She  would 
have  dispensed  light  to  the  world." 

(28)  The  morning  star.— The  pledge  of  the  coming 
day,  both  for  the  waiting  witnesses,  and  for  the  ungodly. 
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The  Epistle  to  SardU. 


EEVELATION,  HI. 


Wf/rd  of  EncQwragemeni^ 


morning  star.  ^^^  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 

CHAPTER  nr.— (i>  And  unto   the 
...  angel    of   the    church   in 

^^E^le  to  Sardis  write;  These  things 
the  Church  in  gaith  he  that  hath  the 
Sardis.  seven  Spirits  of  Grod,  and 

the   seven  stars;    I  know  thy  works. 


A.D.g8. 


a  t  Tbeaa.  5.  f ; 
S  Pet.  S.  10. 


that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thoa 
livest,  and  art  dead.  (^^  Be  watchful^ 
and  strengthen  the  things  which  re- 
main, that  are  ready  to  die :  for  I  have- 
not  found  thy  works  perfect  before- 
God.  <3^  Eemember  tiierefore  how 
thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  therefore- 
thou  shalt  not  watch,*  I  will  come  on 
thee  as  a  thief,  and    thou  shalt  not 


who  loved  darkness  because  their  deeds  were  evil :  the 
earnest  of  the  sovereign^  of  light  over  darkness, 
when  the  children  of  t&  oav  womd  be  manifest,  and 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  (Dan.  ziL  3). 

m. 

0)  Sardis. — ^The  modem  Sort — ^now  a  mere  village 
of  paltry  huts--once  the  capital  of  the  old  Lydian 
monarchy,  and  associated  with  the  names  of  Orcesus, 
Cyrus,  and  Alexander.  It  was  the  great  enbrepot  of 
dyed  woollen  fabrics,  the  sheep  of  "  mmr-flocked  " 
Flujgia  supplying  the  raw  material.  The  art  of 
dyemg  is  said  to  mive  been  invented  here ;  and  many- 
ooloured  carpets  or  mats  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  were  manufactured  here.  The  metal  known 
as  electrum,  a  kind  of  bronze,  was  the  produce  of 
Sardis ;  and  in  early  times  gold-dust  was  found  in  the 
sand  q/1  the  Pactolus,  the  nttle  stream  which  passed 
through  the  Agora  of  Sardis,  and  washed  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Gybele.  It  is  said  that  gold  and  silver 
coins  were  first  minted  at  Sardis,  and  that  resident 
merchants  first  became  a  class  there.  An  earthquake 
laid  it  waste  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  a  pestilence  fol- 
lowed, but  the  city  seems  to  have  recovered  its  pros- 
perity before  the  date  of  this  epistle.  The  worship  of 
Gybele  was  the  prevailing  one ;  its  rites,  like  those  of 
Dionysos  and  Aphrodite,  encouraged  impurity. 

The  writer  is  described  in  woras  similar  to  those  in 
chap.  i.  4,  as  the  one  who  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God, 
ana  the  seven  stars;  but  there  is  a  difference.  There 
Christ  was  seen  holding  the  stars  in  His  riff ht  hand ; 
here  it  is  said  He  hoih  the  seven  Spirits  and  also  the 
seven  stars.  In  this  langnaf^  it  is  aifficult  to  overlook 
the  unhesitating  way  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
owning  or  possessing  that  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can 
make  angels  of  His  Church  to  shine  as  stars.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Bom.  viii.  9, 11). 
His  promise  is,  "  I  wul  send  the  Comforter  unto  you'' 
(John  XV.  26),  as  possessing  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth.  '*  He  is  able,"  to  use  the  lan^^uage  of  Professor 
Plumptre,  "  to  bring  together  the  gifts  of  life,  and  the 
ministry  for  which  those  j^ifts  are  needed.  If  those 
who  minister  are  withoutspits ;  it  is  because  they  have 
not  asked  for  them."  Tms  the  angel  of  the  Sardian 
Church  had  not  done ;  his  faitii  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church  aroimd  him  had  sunk  into  a  superficial,  though 
perhaps  ostentatious,  state.  Here,  then,  lies  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  description  nven  of  Christ,  as  the 
source  of  life  and  light  to  His  Church. 

A  name  that  thou  livest.— It  is  only  needful  to 
mention,  and  to  dismiss  the  fiinciful  conjecture,  that  the 
name  of  the  angel  was  Zosimos,  or  some  parallel  name, 
signifving  life-bearing  or  living.  It  is  tne  reputation 
for  pieiy  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Sardis  which  is 
refened  to.  Living  with  the  credit  of  superior  piety, 
it  was  easy  to  grow  satisfied  with  the  reputation,  and 
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to  forget  to  keep  open  the  channels  through  which 
grace  and  life  could  flow,  and  to  fail  to  realise 
that  the  adoption  of  habits  of  life  higher  than, 
those  around  them,  or  those  who  lived  before  them,, 
was  no  guarantee  of  real  spiritual  life;  for  "the- 
real  virtues  of  one  age  become  the  spurious  ones- 
of  the  next  .  .  .  The  belief  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
religious  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  life  of  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  Jews- 
whom  the  prophets  denounced.  But  those  who  used 
both  the  doctrinal  and  moral  improvements  as  the 
fulcrum  of  a  selfish  power  and  earthlv  rank,  were  the 
same  men  after  all  as  their  fathers,  only  accommodated 
to  a  new  age  "  (Mozley).  Self-satisfaction,  which  springs 
up  when  a  certain  reputation  has  been  acquired,  is. 
the  very  road  to  self -deception.  The  remedv  is  pn>- 
gross — forgetting  the  things  behind,  lest  loosing  with 
complacency  upon  the  past,  moral  and  spiritual  stagna- 
tion should  set  in,  and  spiritual  death  should  follow. 

(2)  Be  watohfiil.— Bather,  become  wdkqfuL  It  will 
not  do  simply  to  rouse  and  sleepily  grasp  at  their 
spiritual  weapons,  or  even  to  stand  for  once  at  anns ; 
you  must  become  of  wakeful  habit.  Strengthen  the 
remaining  things  which  were  (when  I  roused  you) 
about  to  die ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy  (or,  any  of  <^jf ) 
works  perfect— completed  or  fulfilled,  fully  done  in 
weight  and  tale  and  measure — ^before  mv  God. 

(8)  Bemember  therefore  how  (or,  after  whal 
ecH)  thou  hast  received  and  heard  (or,  Aii^ 
hear — ^the  tense  changes). — ^Bemembering  that  the 
words  are  addressed  primarily  to  the  angel  himself,, 
the  change  of  tense  may  have  been  designed  to  point 
him  back  to  some  particular  period  of  his  life,  such  a». 
the  time  when  he  was  set  apiurt  to  his  ministerial  work. 
The  further  expectation  is  to  holdfast,  or  keep— i.e.,  a» 
an  abiding  habit.  It  has  been  noticed  that  this  counsel 
is  identical  with  that  given  to  Timothy  to  "  keep  the 
good  thing  which  had  oeen  committed  to  his  chine  ^ 
(2Tim.i.  14;  comp.  also2Tim.  ii.  2).  "Bepent^  i» 
the  closing  word;  combined  with  the  exhortation  to 
hold  fast,  it  reminds  us  that  formal  tenacity  of  tmtk 
and  a  fruitless  inactive  regret  are  alike  useless.  There 
must  be  the  sorrow  for  the  past»  and  a  sorrow  which 
shows  itself  in  action — a  repentance  whereby  sin  is  f  or* 
saken.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  5,  21.) 

If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch.— Better^ 
If  thou  ehdli,  not  vxitch  (or,  have  been  awake),  I  wUl 
come  (omit  "  on  thee  ")  as  a  thirf,  and  thou  ehaU  noi 
know  what  hour  I  wHl  come  upon  thee.  The  warning 
is  an  echo  from  the  Gfospels  (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  43 ;  Luke 
xii.  39,  40).  The  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  Hia 
Church  would  be  in  an  hour  unlooked  for.  What 
kind  of  hour  He  would  so  come  was  unknown;  the 
sound  of  His  approaching  footsteps  unheard  Shod 
with  wool,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  stealthily 
as  a  thief  I  the  Judge  would  be  at  the  door,    Tet  thej 
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EEVELATION,  III 


The  EpUUe  to  Philadelphia. 


know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee. 
<*>  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments;  and  thej  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white  :  for  they  are  worthy. 
(5)  He  that  overcometh,  the  same 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment; 
and   I   will  not   blot   out    his    name 


a  rh.  IS.  8 :  2a  13 ; 
21.27;  PliU.4.8. 


out  of  the  book  of  life,*  but  I  will 
confess  his  name  before  my  Father, 
and  before  his  angels.  (®)  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches. 
(7)  And  to  the  angel  of  SS'^EpitlTto 
the  church  in  Philadelphia  tiie  Church  in. 
write;  These  things  saith  ^^^^i^fi^eipl^ 


could   not    plead  that    they  had  been   in   darkness 
(1  Thess.  V.  I). 

(4)  The  bebt  MSS.  commence  this  verse  with  "  But," 
or  "Nevertheless."  The  case  of  the  Sardian  Church  was 
had,  yet  the  loving  e jes  of  the  faithful  witness  would 
not  ignore  the  good.  There  were  a  few  who  had  not 
defiled  their  garments.  These  had  not  succumbed  to ' 
the  oppressive  moral  atmosphere  around  them.  The 
words  cannot,  of  course,  be  understood  of  absolute 
puritv.  Their  praise  is  that,  in  the  deathlike,  self- 
complacent  lethargy  around,  they  had  kept  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  had  not  forgotten  Him  who 
could  cleanse  and  reyive.    (Oomp.  chap.  viL  14.) 

They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white.— This 
"  white  "  is  not  the  white  of  the  undefiled  robe ;  it  is  the 
lustrous  white  of  glory,  as  in  the  promise  in  the  fol- 
lowingverse.    (Comp.  also  chap.  ii.  17.) 

(5)  He  that  overoometh.~--The  promise  is  repeated 
to  all  who  overcome ;  all,  not  who  nave  never  fallen, 
or  failed,  but  who  conquer,  shall  be  clothed  in  glisten- 
ing white  raiment.  On  this  glistering  appearance 
comp.  Dante's  words,  "robed  in  nue  of  Rving  flame," 
and  the  description  so  frequent  in  the  jPHgrim^s 
Proaresa — "  the  shiniTig  ones."  Trench,  who  reminds 
us  that  this  glistening  white  is  found  in  Che  symbolism 
of  heathen  antiquity,  says:  "The  glorified  body, 
defecated  of  all  its  dregs  and  impurities,  what- 
ever remained  of  those  having  been  precipitated  in 
death,  and  now  transformed  and  transfigured  into  ihe 
likeness  of  Christ's  body  (PhiL  iii.  31),  this,  with  its 
robe,  atmosphere,  and  effluence  of  light,  is  itself,  I 
believe,  the  white  raiment  which  Christ  here  promises 
to  His  redeemed."  Professor  Lightfoot  thinks  (see  his 
Epiede  to  Col.  p.  22)  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  purple  dyes  for  which  Sardis,  as  well  as  Thyatira, 
was  celebrated. 

I  will  not  blot  out  .  •  .— The  ne^tive  is  emphatic, 
"  I  will  in  no  wise  blot  out."  This  figure  of  speech — 
a  book  and  the  blotting  out — ^was  ancient.  (See  Deut. 
xxxii.  32 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  comp.  also  Luke  x. 
20;  PhU.  iy.  3.)  The  name  shall  not  be  erased  from  the 
roll  or  register  of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  "  A  process 
of  erasure  is  ever  going  on,  besides  the  process  of 
entering.  When  the  soul  has  finally  taken  its  choice 
for  eyil,  when  Christ  is  utterly  denied  on  earth  and 
trodden  under  foot,  when  the  defilement  of  sin  has 
become  inveterate  and  indelible,  tiien  the  pen  is  drawn 
through  the  guilty  name,  then  the  inverted  style  smears 
the  wax  over  the  unworthy  characters ;  and  when  the 
owner  of  that  name  applies  afterwards  for  admittance, 
the  answer  is,  '  I  know  thee  not ;  depart  hence,  thou 
willing  worker  and  lover  of  iniquity' "  (Dr.  Yauffhan). 

But  I  will  oonfess  his  name.— Another  echo  of 
Christ's  words  on  earth  (Matt.  x.  32,  33;  Luke  xiL 
8,9). 

(7)  Philadelphia.— The  town  of  Philadelphia  de- 
rived its  name  from  Attains  Philadelphus,  the  king 
of  Pergamos,  who  died  b.c.  138.  It  was  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  the  midst  of  a  district 


the  soil  of  which  was  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  On  the  coins  of  the  town  are  to  be  found 
the  head  of  Bacchus.  The  town  was  built  on  hirh 
ground — ^upwards  of  900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tne 
whole  region,  however,  was  volcanic,  and  few  cities- 
suffered  more  from  earthquakes ;  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  these  considerably  reduced  the  i>opulatioxL. 
But  its  favourable  situation  and  fertile  soil  preserved 
it  from  entbe  desertion.  And  of  all  the  seven 
churches,  it  had  the  longest  life  as  a  Christian 
city.  "Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  .  .  .  ; 
amonfip  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asiar 
Philaaelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of 
ruins.*'  Such  is  the  language  of  Gibbon,  referring  to* 
its  later  history.  As  a  light  in  the  world  at  the 
present  day,  we  must  look  to  no  Eastern  Philadelphia; 
the  hand  of  William  Penn  kindled  a  light  in  its  great 
namesake  of  the  West. 

These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy  •  .  •  .— 
Better,  These  things  saith  the  Holy,  the  Tme,  He  that 
hath  the  hey  of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shall 
shut,  and  Me  shutteth,  and  no  one  shall  open. 

Holy.— The  main  idea  of  the  word  here  used  i» 
that  of  consecration.  It  is  used  of  what  is  set  apart  to 
Qod ;  it  does  not  assert  the  possession  of  personal  hoH- 
ness,  but  it  implies  it  as  a  duty.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, pre-eminently  appropriate  to  Him  who  was  not  only 
consecrate,  but  holy,  narmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners.  Prof.  Plumptre  thinks  there  may  be  & 
reference  here  to  the  confession  made  by  St.  Peter 
(John  vi  69),  where  the  right  reading  is,  "  Thou  art  ik& 
Christ,  the  holy  One  of  GkxL" 

True.  —  A  favourite  word  with  St.  John,  and 
expressing  more^  than  the  opposite  of  "f^dse."  It 
implies  msi  which  is  perfect  in  contrast  with  the 
imperfect;  tbe  reality  in  contrast  with  the  shadow; 
the  antitvpe  in  contrast  with  the  type;  the  ideal  which 
is  the  only  real  in  contrast  with  the  real  which  is  only 
ideal ; — 

**  The  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side^ 
Substantial,  archetypal,  all  aglow 
With  bloeeomins  causes  " 

in  contrast  with  the  flower  that  fadeth  here.  Christy 
then,  in  calling  Himself  the  True,  declares  that  **  all 
titles  and  names  given  to  Him  are  realised  in  Him; 
the  idea  and  the  fact  in  Him  are,  what  they  can  never 
be  in  any  other,  absolutely  commensurate "  (Trench). 
In  some  MSS.  tiie  order  of  these  words,  **  the  Holy,'^ 
"the  True,"  is  inverted. 

The  key  of  David.— Some  early  commentators 
saw  in  this  key  the  key  of  knowledge  which  the  scribes- 
had  taken  away  ^uke  xi.  52),  and  understood  this  ex- 
pression here  as  unplug  that  Christ  alone  could  un- 
loose the  seals  of  Scripture,  and  reveal  its  hidden  truth 
to  men.  In  support  of  this  they  referred  to  chap.  v. 
7 — 9.  The  fault  of  the  interpretation  is  that  it  is  too 
limited ;  it  is  onlv  a  comer  of  the  full  meaning.  He 
who  is  "the  True  '  alone  can  unlock  the  hidden  treasures 
of  truth.    But  the  use  of  the  word  "  David,"  and  tho' 
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he  that  is  holj,  he  that  is  true,  he  that 
hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth ;  ^®^  I  know  thy 
works:  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee 
an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it : 
for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast 
kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my 
name.  W  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie;  behold, 
I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship 


before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have 
loved  thee.  <^^>  Because  thou  hast  kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will 
keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to 
trv  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
(11)  Behold,  I  come  quickly :  hold  that 
fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown.  C12)  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out : 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 


obvious  derivation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  from 
Isa.  xxii.  22,  points  to  a  wider  meaning.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  Steward  of  the  house  of  David.  (Ck>mp.  Heb. 
iii.  2,  5,  6.)  The  faulty,  self-seeking  stewaras,  the 
Shebnas  of  Jerusalem  and  Philadelphia,  vainly  claimed 
a  right  of  exclusion  from  synagogue  or  church,  where 
Jesus,  the  GK)d-fized  nail  in  &e  sure  place,  upon  which 
the  bundle  of  earth's  sorrows  and  sins  imght  securely 
be  suspended  (Isa.  xxii.  23—25),  the  Miakim  of  a 
greater  Zion,  had  the  key  of  the  sacred  and  royal 
house.  In  this,  the  chamber  of  truth  was  one  treasure, 
as  the  chamber  of  holiness,  the  chamber  of  rest,  the 
chamber  of  spiritual  privileges,  were  others.  In  other 
words,  though  in  a  sense  the  keys  of  spiritual  ad- 
vantages are  in  the  hands  of  His  servants,  "  He  still 
retains  the  highest  administration  of  them  in  His  own 
hands."  The  power  of  the  keys  entrusted  to  Apostles 
gave  them  no  right  to  alter  the  "essentials  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality." 
The  absolution  given  by  them  can  only  be  conditional^ 
unless  the  giver  of  it  possesses  the  infallible  discerning 
of  spirits.  The  reader  of  Dante  will  remember  how 
the  cases  of  Guide  di  Montefekro  (Jf^.  xxviL)  and  of 
his  son  Buonconte  (Pura.  v.)  illustrate  the  belief  which 
sustained  so  many  illustnons  spirits  (John  Huss, 
Savanarola,  Dante),  and  in  times  of  unjust  oppression, 
tyrannical  ecdesiasticism,  and  which  this  passage 
sanctions,  that 

*'  Nouffht  but  repentance  ever  can  alwdlve ; 
And  that  though  sins  be  horrible ;  yet  so  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it." 

(8)  I  know  thy  works :  behold,  I  have  set 
(better,  ^ven)  before  thee  an  open  door  (better, 
a  door  (opened), — ^A  reference  to  the  passages  (Acts 
xiv.  27 ;  1  Oor.  xvi.  8,  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13 ;  Col  iv.  3)  in 
which  a  similar  expression  is  used  reminds  us  that  the 
open  door  was  not  simplv  a  way  of  escape  from  dijffi- 
culties,  but  an  opening  for  preaching  tne  gospel,  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  kingdom. 

For  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast 
kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my 
name.— The  tenses  used  point  back  to  some  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  Church  when  some  heavy  trial  or 
persecution  arose,  which  tested  the  sincerity,  fidelity, 
or  Christian  love  of  the  faithfuL  "The  reward  then 
of  a  little  strength  is  a  door  opened"  (Dr.  Yaughan). 

(»)  Behold,  I  will  make— Better,  Behold,  I  (five 
some.  There  is  no  word  to  express  this  in  the  original, 
but  as  a  word  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  sense, 
it  is  better  to  adopt  '*  some  "  than  the  "  them  "  of  the 
Authorised  version,  as  it  is  not  a  promise  that  all  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  should  come. 
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Of  the  synagogue  of  Satan.— We  have  here  a 
•re-appearance  of  the  same  troubles  which  afflicted  the 
Church  of  Smyrna:  the  fixed  and  contemptuous  ex* 
dusiveness  of  the  Judaising  party  waa  their  triaL 
But  there  was  a  time  coming  (perhaps  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation spoken  of  in  the  next  verse)  when  these  faithful 
ones,  now  abused  and  excommunicated  by  the  fauatical 
synagogue,  would  be  courted,  acknowledged— nay,  their 
aid  invoked. 

I  will  make  them  to  oome  and  worship 
before  my  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved 
thee. — Some  see  in  this  a  hint  that  the  power  of  a 
lar^e-hearted  party  to  protect  the  Judaisers  would  be 
derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Grentiles,  whose 
presence  in  the  Church  had  been  a  stnmblmg-block  to 
the  Jewish  party.  This  may  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  often  tne  case.  But  the  promise  seems  to  have  a 
higher  fulfilment.  The  course  of  events  would  show 
that  the  so-called  latitudinarian  was  the  nearest  to 
Christ;  time  would  transform  the  suspected  into  the 
respected.  The  Amorites  would  come,  and  the  dis- 
inherited Jephthahs  would  be  brought  to  be  head  of 
Gilead.  In  days  of  such  trouble  their  strongest  oppo- 
nents would  l)ecome  their  warmest  supporters.  An 
illustration  of  thb  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
in  the  marvellous  support  which  has  been  given  to  the 
growth  of  Christianity  by  Jews  with  tiie  tongue,  with 
the  pen,  with  the  harp  and  organ.  Let  the  names  of 
Neander,  Bossini,  and  Mendelssohn  stand  for  hundreds 
more. 

(10)  Beoause  thou  hast  kept  (better,  didst  Jceep) 
the  word  of  my  patienoe.— The  one  who  keeps 
God's  word  is  kept.  Such  is  "  the  benigna  taZio  of  the 
kingdom  of  God/'  as  Archbishop  Trench  calls  it.  The 
promise  does  not  mean  the  being  kept  away  from,  but 
the  being  kept  out  from  the  tribumtion.  The  head 
should  be  kept  above  the  waters ;  they  should  not  be 
ashamed,  because  they  had  kept  the  word  of  patience. 
It  is  through  pcUience,  as  well  as  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
ture that  we  have  the  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed. 
(Comp.  Rom.  xv.  6,  and  verses  S— 5.) 

(11)  Behold,  I  come.— Omit  "Behold."  Better. 
I  am  coming  quickly ;  holdfast ;  continue  your  race  as 
those  who  are  striving  for  a  garland  (1  Cor.  ix.  24). 

(12)  Will  I  make  a  pillar.— A  pillar,  and  an  un- 
shaken one.  There  may  be  reference  to  the  frequent 
earthquakes  which  had  shaken  down  buildings  in  their 
dty.  Those  who  overcome  will  prove  real  supports 
to  the  great  Christian  tomple.    (Comp.  GaL  iL  9.) 

Write  upon  him. — Or,  grave  upon  it.  On  the  sides 
of  the  four  marble  jpillars  which  survive  as  rains  of 
Philadelphia  inscriptions  are  to  be  found.  The  writing 
would  be  the  name  of  God,  the  name  of  the  heavenlj 
Jerusalem  and  (omit  the  repetition,  "  I  will  write  upon 
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my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which 
cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my 
God:  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my 
new  name.  (^>  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  im^to  the  churches.  <^*>  And 
unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the 


Laodiceans^  write;  These  things  saith 
the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  ^^,  ... 
true  witness,  the  begin-  22.  The  Epistle 
ning  of  the  creation  of  *^  *^Q  Laodi- 
God;  (1^)1  know  thv  works,  ''^^^ 
that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  (^^^  So 
then     because     thou    art     lukewarm. 


him")  the  new,  unknown  name  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  allasion  is  to  the  golden  frontlet  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  (Comp.  chap.  xxii.  4.)  He  will 
reflect  the  likeness  of  Qod ;  and  not  only  so,  he  will 
bear  the  tokens — ^now  seen  in  all  deamess— of  his 
heavenly  citizenship  (Phil,  iii  20;  Heb.  zii.  22,  23). 
And  a  further  promise  implies  that  in  the  day  of  the 
last  trimnph,  as  there  will  be  new  revealings  of  Christ's 
power,  there  will  be  unfolded  to  the  faithfol  and 
victorions  new  and  higher  possibilities  of  pnrity.  Thus 
does  Scripture  refuse  to  recognise  any  finality  which  is 
not  a  begmning  as  well  as  an  end — a  landing-stage  in  the 
great  law  of  continuity.    (See  chaps,  ii.  17,  and  xix.  12.) 

(^*>)  Iiaodioea.— Situated  half  way  between  Phila- 
delphia and  ColosssB,  and  not  far  from  Hierapolis.  It 
received  its  name  from  Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus 
the  second  Idna  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  and 
beautified.  It  nad  borne  in  earlier  times  the  names  of 
Diospolis  and  afterwards  Rhoas.  It  shared  with 
Thyatira  and  Sardis  in  the  dye  trade;  the  woods 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  were  famous  for  their 
quality  and  the  ricn  blackness  of  their  colour.  Pros- 
perity in  trade  had  so  enriched  the  population  that 
when  their  city  suffered  in  the  great  earthquake  (a.d. 
60)  they  were  able  to  carry  on  fiie  work  of  rebuilding 
without  applying,  as  manv  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  compelled  to  do,  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  aid. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  (CoL  i.  5 — 8)  suggests  that 
the  chumies  of  CoIosssb  and  the  nei^hbournood  first 
received  Christianity  from  the  preaching  of  Epaphras, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  so  importimt  a  city,  lying 
hard  upon  the  great  £)man  road  from  Ephesus  to  the 
€ast,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
joumeyings  throughout  Phrygia  fsee  Acts  xvi.  6  and 
xviii.  23) ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Phrygia  was  a  vague 
term,  and  the  language  of  Col.  ii.  I  is  most  generally 
xmderstood  to  imply  that  the  Apostle  had  never  per- 
sonallv  visited  either  Coloss»  or  Laodicea.  (See  Note 
on  Col.  iL  1.)  But  it  was  a  Church  in  which  St.  Paul 
took  the  deepest  possible  interest ;  the  believers  there 
were  constantly  in  his  mind.  He  knew  their  special 
temptations  to  the  worship  of  inferior  mediators,  and 
to  spiritual  paralysis  springing  from  wordly  prosperity 
and  intellectual  pride.  He  hm  great  heart-conflict  for 
those  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iii.  I),  and  in  proof  of  his  earnest 
solicitude  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  (Col.  iv.  61), 
in  all  probability  the  epistle  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Coiossians  we 
may  gather  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Christians 
at  Laodicea  assembled  for  worship  in  the  house  of 
Nymphas  (CoL  iv.  15)  probably  under  the  presidency 
of  Archippns  (verse  17). 

Unto  the  angel  of  the  ohuroh  (or,  eangregation) 
of  the  Laodiceans.— Better,  in  Laodicea,  By  the 
angel  we  understand  the  presiding  pastor.  There  is 
some  gpround  for  identifying  him  witn  Archippns.  It 
is  too  much  to  dismiss  this  as  a  baseless  supposition. 
(See  Note  in  Trench.)  It  is  a  well-supported  view 
which  understands  the  passage  (CoL  iv.  17)  to  mean 
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that  Archippus  was  a  minister  or  office-bearer  in  the 
Church  at  Laodicea. 

These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  witness.— The  "  Amen,"  used  only  here 
as  a  personal  name.  It  is  the  Hebrew  word  for 
verily,  and  may  have  some  reference  to  Isa.  Ixv.  16; 
but  more  certainly  it  seems  chosen  to  recall  the  frequent 
use  of  it  by  our  Lord  Himself.  He  who  so  often  pre- 
faced His  solemn  utterance  by  "  Verily,  verily,"  now 
reveals  Himself  aa  the  source  of  all  certainty  and  truth. 
In  Him  is  Yea,  and  in  Him  Amen  (2  Cor.  L  20).  In 
Him  there  is  no  conjecture,  or  guess-work;  for  He 
is  (and  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew  Amen  are 
used  following)  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  who 
speaks  what  He  kfiows,  and  testifies  what  He  has  seen 
(John  iii  II).  "Faithful"  is  to  be  taken  here  as 
meaning  trustworthy.  The  word  sometimes  means 
trustful  (John  xx.  27 ;  Acte  ziv.  1),  at  other  times, 
trustworthy  (2  Tim.  iL  22 ;  1  Thess.  v.  24).  In  the 
Arian  controversy,  the  application  of  the  word  to  Christ 
was  used  as  an  argument  against  His  divinity ;  it  was 
enough  to  show  in  replv  that  the  same  word  was  applied 
to  God,  and  exjc^ssea  His  faithfulness  to  His  word 
and  promise  (1  Thess.  v.  24i).  "  True  " — ^He  is  not  only 
trustworthy  as  a  witness,  but  He  combines  in  Himself 
all  those  qualifications  which  a  witness  ought  to  possess. 
The  same  word  is  used  here  as  in  verse  7,  where  see 
Note.  Trench  suggests  the  three  things  necessaty  to 
constitute  a  true  witness.  He  must  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  what  He  relates,  possess  competence  to 
relate  what  He  has  seen,  and  be  wilUn^  to  do  so. 

The  beginning  (better,  the  orimnaiion)  of  the 
creation  of  God.— This  title  of  our  Lord  does 
not  occur  in  the  Epistles  to  the  other  churches,  but 
very  closely  resembles  the  language  used  by  St  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Coiossians ,  (chap.  i.  15 — 18).  The 
"beginning,"  not  meaning  that  Cbrist  was  the  first 
amon^  the  created,  but  that  He  was  the  origination, 
or  primary  source  of  all  creation.  Bv  Him  were  all 
things  made  (John  i.  1 — 3 :  comp.  CoL  L  15,  18),  not 
wiih  Him,  but  hy  Him  creation  began.  In  short,  the 
word  "  beginning  "  (like  the  word  *'  faithful ")  must 
be  understood  in  an  active  sense.  He  has  originating 
power  (Acte  iii.  14)  as  well  as  priority  of  existence. 
The  appropriateness  of  ite  use  will  be  seen  when  we 
remember  that  the  Laodicean  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  temptetion  of  worshipping  inferior  principalities. 
(See  Col.  i.  16;  iL  15,  where  the  plural  of  the  word 
here  rendered  "beginning,"  or  origin^  is  used,  and 
is  translated  '*  principalities.") 

(15. 16)  Neither  cold  nor  hot.— The  "  heat "  here 
is  the  glowing,  fervent  zeal  and  devotion  which  is  com- 
mended and  commanded  elsewhere  (Bom.  xii.  11).  It  is 
not,  however,  the  self-conscious,  galvanised  earnestness 
which,  in  days  of  senile  pietism,  passes  for  zeal.  It  is 
an  earnestness  which  does  not  know  itself  earnest,  being 
all  too  absorbed  in  ite  work.  It  is  self -forgetful,  and 
so  self-sacrificing,  ratlier  than  ambitious  of  self-sacri- 
fioe.    It  is,  in  short,  kindled  of  GU>d,  and  sustained  by 
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and  called  to  Repentance^ 


and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  (^^^  Because 
thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  n^ed  of  nothing ; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  bUnd,  and 
naked :  (^  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 


a  ProT.  .1  11: 
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gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest 
be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame 
of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that 
thou  mayest  see.  ^^^  As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten:'  be  zealous 


converse  with  the  DiTiue  One  (Luke  xxiv.  32),  and 
restored  by  intercourse  with  Him  (see  verse  20 ;  comp. 
1  John  iv.  15—20).  The  "cold"  describes  the  state  of 
those  who  are  as  yet  untouched  bj  the  Gospel  of  Love. 
An  intermediate  state  between  these  is  the  "luke- 
warm " ;  such  are  neither  earnest  for  God  nor  utterly 
indifferent  to  relieion.  They  are,  perhaps,  best  de- 
scribed as  those  wno  take  an  interest  in  religion,  but 
whose  worship  of  their  idol  of  good  taste,  or  good 
form,  leads  them  to  regard  enthusiasm  as  ill-bred,  and 
disturbing ;  and  who  lutve  never  put  themselves  to  any 
inconvenience,  braved  any  reproach,  or  abandoned  anv 
comfort  for  Christ's  sake,  but  hoped  to  keep  well  with 
the  world,  while  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
stood  well  with  God ;  who  were  in  danger  of  betraying 
their  Master,  Judas-like,  with  a  kisi*.  With  the  de- 
nunciation of  "  lukewarmness  "  here  we  may  compare 
the  exhortation  to  greater  ministerial  eameshiess 
addressed  to  Archippus  (Col.  iv.  17). 

I  would  .  .  .  .—The  wish  is  not  that  they  might 
^w  cold  rather  than  remain  in  this  lukewarm  state, 
it  is  more  a  regret  that  they  are  among  those  who  are 
in  a  condition  which  is  so  liable  to  self-deception ;  such 
a  state  is  *'  both  to  God  displeasing  and  to  His  foes." 
And  this  is  expressed  in  startung  language, "  I  am  about 
(such  is  the  force  of  the  words)  to  spue  tfaiee  .  .  .  ." 

(17)  I  am  rich,— The  verse  means,  more  literallv, 
Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  have  grown  rich, 
and  in  nothing  have  need,  and  knowest  not  thai  thou 
art  the  wretched  (such  is  the  emphasis)  one,  and  the 
pUiable  one,  and  beggarly,  and  blind,  and  naked. 
Thou  art  "  the  type,  the  embodiment  of  wretchedness." 
The  words  should,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  reason  for  their  rejection.  Christ  was 
about  to  reject  them  for  being  in  thai  tepid  state 
which,  beginning  with  self-satisSiction,  led  on  to  self- 
deception.  The;^  were  rich  in  worldly  goods  (un- 
like the  Church  in  Smyrna),  but  their  very  wealth  led 
them  into  a  quiet  unaggressive  kind  of  religion ;  thev 
were  proud  also  of  their  intellectual  wealth;  self- 
complacent  because  in  comfortable  worldly  circum- 
stances, and  became  puffed  up  with  a  vain  jphilo- 
sophy,  they  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  their  spiritual 
state,  and  to  believe  the  best  of  themselves,  and  then 
to  believe  in  themselves.  Hypocrites  they  were,  who 
did  not  know  they  were  hypocrites.  They  thought 
themselves  good ;  and  this  self-deception  was  their 
danger.  "For,"  to  use  Prof.  M<»dey's  words,  "why 
should  a  man  repent  of  his  goodness?  He  may 
well  repent,  indeed,  of  his  f alsenood ;  but  unhappily 
the  falsehood  of  it  is  just  the  thing  he  does  not  see,  ana 
which  he  cannot  see  by  the  very  law  of  his  character. 
The  Pharisee  did  not  know  he  was  a  Pharisee.  If  he 
had  known  it,  he  would  not  have  been  a  Pharisee.  The 
victim  of  passion,  then,  may  be  converted — the  gay,  the 
thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious ;  he  whom  human  gloiy 
has  intoxicated;  he  whom  the  show  of  life  has  en- 
snared; he  whom  the  pleasures  of  sense  have  capti- 
vated— ^they  may  be  converted  any  one  of  these;  but 
who  ia  to  convert  the  hypocrite  P    He  does  not  know 
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he  is  a  hypocrite;  he  cannot  upon  the  very  basi» 
of  his  character ;  he  must  think  himself  sincere ;  and 
the  more  he  is  in  the  shackles  of  his  own  character,  i.e., 
the  greater  hypocrite  he  is,  the  more  sincere  he  musi 
think  himself"  {UniversOy  Semtofw,  p.  34). 

(18)  I  counsel  thee  to  buy.— There  is,  perhaps, 
a  touch  of  irony  here.  How  could  the  poor  and  naked 
buy  ?  But  the  irony  has  no  sting,  for  the  counsel  but 
recalled  the  invitation  of  the  prophet  to  buy  "  without 
money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1). 

Gold— 1.«.,  golden  coin,  "  tried,"  or,  fired  out  offire^ 
and  so  free  from  alloy  or  dross.  Trench  suggests  that 
"  gold  "  here  stands  for  faith.  Does  not,  however,  the 
self-deceiving  state  of  this  Church  rather  point  to 
love  as  the  missing  grace?  The  Laodiceans  were 
as  those  who  had  many  graces  in  appearance;  thej 
were  not  unlike  one  wno  had  gifts,  tongues,  under- 
standing, liberality,  but  lacked  that  fervent  love  with- 
out whidi  all  was  as  nothing  (1  Cor.  xiiL  1 — 3) ;  or,  to 
use  Trench's  own  image,  they  were  lacking  in  the  only- 
grace  accepted  as  currency  in  the  kingdom  of  <j(od. 

"  O  merchantman  at  heaven's  mart  for  heavenly  ware. 
Love  is  the  only  coin  which  passes  there." 

But  the  possession  of  this  love  would  bring  their  seal 
out  of  the  tepid  into  the  fervent  state.  Sucn  love,  pure 
and  fervent,  could  only  spring  ^m  God,  who  would 
shed  abroad  His  love  in  their  hearts  (Bom.  v.  5). 

White  raiment.— The  puttin«^  on  of  apparel  and 
the  stripping  of  it  off  were  toKens  of  honour  and 
humiliation.  (See  2  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixvii.  2, 3 ;  Hoe.  ii. 
3,  9;  Zech.  ilL  3—5;  Bev.  xvL  15;  Luke  xv.  22.) 
The  wedding-feast  was  at  hand.  The  unclad  would 
then  be  put  to  shame  (Matt.  xxii.  11 — 13).    Let  them  be 

frepared  against  this  by  putting  on  Christ  (CoL  iii* 
0— -14)  ana  His  righteousness  (PhiL  iiL  9),  that  the 
shame  of  their  nakedness  do  not  appear — or,  much 
better,  be  not  made  manifest, 

Eyesalve.— They  were  blind ;  they  were  proud  of 
their  intellectual  wealth;  they  boasted  of  their  en- 
lightenment. (Comp.  CoL  ii.  8.)  Self-deceived,  they 
thought,  like  the  Pharisees,  that  they  saw.  (Comp. 
John  ix.  40,  41.)  Better  would  it  be  for  them  that 
they  should  receive  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One 
(1  John  ii.  20),  which  would  teach  them  all  things, 
and  especially  reveal  to  them  their  self -ignorance. 
This  anointing  might  be  painful,  but  "the  eyes  of 
their  understimding  would  be  enlightened"  (such  ia 
the  remarkably  parallel  thought  in  uie  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians),  and  they  would  be  enabled  to  see  and 
appreciate  things  spiritual.  (Comp.  John  ix.  7,  25; 
1  Cor.  ii.  10—14;  Eph.  i.  18;  v.  19.) 

(Id)  I  rebuke  and  ohasten.— The  first  word  la 
that  used  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvL 
8),  and  signifies  to  bring  conviction ;  it  b  not  empty 
censure.  The  second  word  signifies  to  educate  by 
means  of  correction.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  "  I,"  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fidelity  of  Christ  s  love  in  com* 
parison  with  the  weak  partiality  seen  in  human  love» 
(Comp.  Heb.  xii.  6.) 
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TliS  Lord  standeih  at  tlie  Door, 


EEVELATION,    IV.        Tlie  Vision  of  the  Throne  in  Heaven. 


-therefore,  and  repent.  (^>  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  anj 
jDBJo.  hear  m^  Toice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me.  <^^  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  m J  throne,  even  as  lalso  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  mj  Father  in  his  throne. 
<^)  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 


A.D.08. 


CHAPTEE   IV.  — W   After    this    I 
looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  .^  ^__^^ 

t£;a8  opened  m  heaven:  and  The  viaion  of 
the  first  voice  which  I  heard  ^^.*^^®  ^^ 
was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet  ^  ®*^®^' 
talking  with  me ;  which  said.  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  things  which 
must  be  hereafter.  <*>  And  imm^ately  I 
was  in  the  spirit :  and,  behold,  a  throne 
was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the 


Be  zeaXous.—pr,  be  in  a  constant  zealous  state; 
«nd  now,  once  for  all,  repent. 

(20)  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.— 
It  IB  difficult  not  to  see  an  allusion  in  this  image  to 
Oant.  y.  2—6.  Perhaps,  i^so,  the  memory  of  the  first 
night  spent  by  St.  John  with  his  Master  and  Friend 
<  John  i.  39)  may  have  been  strong  in  his  mind.  Indeed, 
the  life  of  Cnrist  on  earth  teems  with  illustrations 
which  may  well  have  suggested  the  image  (Luke  z. 
38;  xix.  5,  6 ;  xxii.  11—13;  xxiv.  29,  30). 

(21)  To  him  that  overoometh  •  •  •  . — He  will 
share  Christ's  throne  as  Christ  shared  His  Father's 
throne.  Here  are  two  thrones  mentioned.  My  throne, 
saith  Christ :  this  is  the  condition  of  glorified  saints  who 
sit  with  Christ  in  His  throne.  "But  My  Father's  {i.e,, 
God's)  throne  is  the  power  of  diyine  majesty."  Herein 
none  may  sit  but  Gk>a,  and  the  Gk)d-man  Jesus  Christ. 
The  promise  of  sharing  the  throne  is  the  climax  of  an 
ascendinff  senes  of  glorious  promises,  which  carry  the 
thought  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  (chap.  iL  7)  through 
the  wilderness  (chap.  iL  17),  the  temple  (chap.  iii.  12), 
to  the  throne.  The  promise  bears  marked  resemblance 
to  the  lan^^uage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  (chap, 
ii.  6).  Tms  crowning  promise  is  maoe  to  the  most 
unpleasing  of  the  chnrdies.  But  it  is  well  that  thus 
the  despondenc;^  which  often  succeeds  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  self -sansfied  imaginations  should  be  met  by  so 
bright  a  prospect.  Though  their  religion  has  been 
proyed  an  empty  thing,  there  is  a  hope  which  ma^  well 
driye  away  despair.  "  The  highest  place  is  withm  the 
reach  of  tne  lowest ;  the  faint^t  spark  of  grace  may  be 
fanned  into  the  mightiest  fiame  of  diyine  loye." 

IV. 

In  this  chapter  we  pass  from  the  snfferinffs  and 
temptations  of  the  churches  below  to  the  unsullied  glory 
aboye.  The  yision  of  the  Almighty  here  described  is 
thought  to  be  interposed  here  to  remind  us  that  all 
decrees  respecting  tne  future  "  rest  with  Qod,  and 
come  from  Him  through  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  no 
doubt  true;  but  there  is  another  reason.  From  the 
world  below,  and  the  stru^ling  churches,  we  are 
brought  to  see  the  Eternal  who  is  ruling  oyer  alL  A 
yision  like  this  must  dwarf  our  sense  of  life's  sorrows 
and  temptations,  and  is  a  fit  preparation  for  the  scenes 
of  conflict,  failure,  and  persecution,  which  are  about  to 
be  unfolded.  Whateyer  jsainf ul  sif^hts  the  seer  is  called 
upon  to  behold,  this  yision  of  Him  who  rules  "  oyer 
all  from  the  beginning"  will  remain  in  the  back- 
ground as  the  constant  witness  that  in  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  in  all  the  yicissitudes  of 
the  Church's  history,  God  is  her  refuge ;  therefore  she 
win  not  be  moyed  though  the  earth  be  remoyed. 
It  is  the  yision  of  eternal  strengfth  so  often  youchsaf ed 
to  the  sad.  As  to  Ezekiel  "  amon^  the  captiyes  by  the 
riyer  of  Chebar"  (Ezek.  i.  1),  and  to  Isuah  mourning 
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oyer  the  gloom  which  was  settling  on  Judah  (Isa.  yi.  1) ; 
so  now  to  the  exile  in  Patmos,  and  through  him  to 
all  who,  in  their  life-conflict;  need  '^  eyerlaisting  con- 
solation and  good  hope."  '*  You  see  how  distress  and 
solitude  and  sorrow  layonr  communications  between  a 
man  and  his  Ghid." 

(1)  After  this  (better,  these  ihinas)  I  looked 
(literally,  I  saw ;  not  "  I  looked,"  as  though  the  pro- 
phet turned  his  gaze  then  towards  it),  aod,  behold 
a  door  was  opened  (or,  set  open)  in  heaven.— He 
did  not  look  and  see  a  door  opening;  he  saw,  and  lo ! 
the  door  stood  open.  There  are  mfferences  as  well 
as  similarities  between  this  yision  and  others  where 
glimpses  into  heayen  were  giyen  to  prophets  and 
saints.  In  Ezekiel's  yision,  and  in  the  scene  of  Matt, 
iii.  16  (oomp.  also  Acts  yiL  56,  and  z.  11)  the  heayens 
diyide ;  in  this  a  door  stands  open.  The  way  into  the 
presence  of  God  lies  open  (Heb.  x.  19, 20);  all  who  haye 
faith  may  enter;  in  the  minds  of  such  the  thoughts  of 
the  heayenly  will  mingle  with  the  sorrows  of  the  earthly, 
and  the  calm  of  security  will  be  theirs  (Ps.  zlyi.  5).  But 
the  scenes  of  earth's  troubles  will  always  be  dispiriting 
to  those  who  cannot  reach  the  heayenly  yiew-pomt. 

And  the  first  voioe  (or,  behoA,  the  first  voice) 
which  I  heard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet 
talking  with  me ;  (eyen  one)  which  said.  Come 
up  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  (the)  things 
which  must  be  hereafter.— The  first  yoice  here 
spoken  of  is  the  yoioe  which  the  Apostle  had  heard 
in  the  opening  yision  (chap.  L  10) ;  he  heard,  and  re- 
cognised that  trumpet-like  yoioe  again.  It  is  strange 
that  any  should  haye  maintuned  that  this  is  not  tne 
yoice  of  Christ.  It  is  admitted  that  it  must  be  the 
same  as  the  ydce  of  chap.  i.  10 ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
yoice  of  Christ  is  heard  afterwards  (chap.  i.  15),  not  as 
a  trumpet,  but  as  the  yoioe  of  many  waters.  The 
answer  is  simple ;  the  yoioe  of  Christ  lias  many  tones ; 
and  tiie  yoice  like  a  trumpet  said,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  kst."    (See  chap.  i.  10—13.) 

(2)  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit.— 
Comp.  chap.  i.  10.  The  mind  and  soul  were  absorbed 
in  the  yision  of  things  celestial.     (See.  2  Cor.  xii.  1—4.) 

"  Words  may  not  tell  of  that  transhunian  change ; 

if  I  were  only  what  Thou  didst  create, 
Then  newly,  Xove !  by  whom  the  heaven  is  ruled. 
Thou  know'st,  who  by  Thy  light  didst  bear  me  up.** 
^ParcuiiaOf  i.  68— 7& 

And,  beholdy  a  throne  was  set  (t.e.,  not  that  the 
seer  saw  the  thrpne  being  set,  but  when  he  saw  it  was 
already  set)  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the 
throne.— Comp.  Micaiah's  speech  (1  Kings  xziL  19). 
The  enthroned  One  is  not  named.  Haye  we  here  a 
touch  of  the  Jewish  reluctance  to  name  Jehoyah  ?  or 
is  it  that  the  descriptiye  phrase,  "  He  that  sat  on  the 
throne  "  is  used  here,  ana  kept  before  us  in  the  whole 
book  to  remind  us  that  the  great  world  drama  moyes 
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TAtf  Four-and-tiventt/  Elders. 


EEVELATION,   IV. 


I7te  Sea  of  Glass. 


throne.  <^>  And  lie  tliat  sat  wa49  to  look 
upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone : 
and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an 
emerald.  (^>  And  round  about  the 
throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats  :  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty 
elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment; 
and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of 


gold.  (*>  And  out  of  the  throne  pro- 
ceeded lightnings  and  thunderings  and 
voices :  and  there  were  seven  lamps  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which. 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  <*>  And 
before  the  throne  there  woe  a  sea  of 
glass  like  unto  crystal:  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about 
the  throne,  were  four  beasts  full  of  eyes 


forward  ever  under  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  One.  (Comp. 
chaps.  V.  1,  7  ;  vi.  15 ;  xx.  11 ;  xxi.  5.) 

(3)  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a 
jasper  and  a  sardine  stone.— In  determining  the 
significance  of  these  emblems  we  must  be  guided  partly 
by  the  analogy  of  Bible  imagery  elsewhere,  and  partly 
bj  our  knowledge  of  precious  stones.  The  sardian, 
or  sardine,  is  admitted  to  be  a  stone  of  fiery  red  colour ; 
the  emeraJd,  to  which  the  bow  round  the  throne  is 
compared,  is  almost  certainly  a  brieht  jgpreen ;  the  hue 
of  the  jasper  is  the  difficultj.  The  jasper — the  last 
stone  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  and  first  of  the 
twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20,  and  Bev.  xxi.  19) — ^is  described  by  the  best  autho- 
rities as  a  dark,  opaque  green.  Such  a  colour  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  ccuours  of  the  other  stones  in 
the  breastplate,  and  particularly  with  the  foundation 
stones,  which  seem  to  be  arranged  in  shades  of  colour 
(see  Notes  on  chap.  xxi.  19  et  seq.);  but  the  dark 
opaque  sreen  would  be  an  ill  combination  with  the 
red  sardms  and  the  green  emendd  in  the  vision  of  the 
present  chapter.  Is  there  no  further  %ht  P  We  have 
a  jasper  stone  spoken  of  in  chap.  xxi.  11, 18,  with  the 
descriptive  phrase,  **  clear  as  crystal !  "  Does  not  this 
point  to  a  stone  somewhat  different  in  appearance  from 
that  spoken  of  simply  as  jasper  P  Such  a  clear  caystal 
stone  would  be  the  most  natural  companion  to  the 
sardine,  and  the  combination  of  the  sparkling  bright- 
ness and  fiery  red  suits  the  union  oi  biifhtness  and 
flame  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  (comp. 
chaps,  i.  14 ;  xi.  I ;  Ezek.  i.  4 ;  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  vii.  9),  and 
b  best  understood  of  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
GFod.  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  shows  us  these  sur- 
rounded by  the  emerald-coloured  bow,  the  evident  symbol 
of  the  divine  mercy.  The  allusion  to  the  bow  m  the 
cloud  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 16)  is  obvious ;  the  bow  completely 
encircled  the  throne,  as  mercy  encompassing  judgment. 
It  was  a  covenant  token,  bearing  witness  to  God's 
faithfulness  in  dark  times,  God's  care  for  the  ark  of 
His  Church,  and  His  mercy  shining  forth  after  storm. 

(4)  And  round  about  the  wrone  were  fonr 
and  twenty  seats  (or,  thrones),  and  upon  the 
seats  (or,  thrones)  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders 
flitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  they 
had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.— Perhaps 
the  wish  to  give  its  due  pre-eminence  to  the  thought  of 
Him  who  sat  on  the  throne  caused  our  translators  to 
describe  the  elders  as  sitting  on  seats;  but  the  same 
word  throTie  is  used  of  both,  and  those  who  are  now 
seated  on  thrones  are  called  (chap.  v.  10)  langa  and 
priests.  In  the  rimilar  vision  in  Ezekiel  no  numan 
oeings  are  seen;  their  appearance  here  is  significant. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  Christ's  Church  and 
people,  of  those  whom  Christ  calls  His  friends,  and 
who  are  admitted  to  know  what  their  Lord  doeth 
(John  XV.  15).  Yarious  reasons  have  been  suggested 
why  they  should  be  described  as  twenty-four  in  number ; 
they  are  the  twelve  tribes  doubled,  to  signify  the  union 
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of  the  Gentile  with  the  Jewish  Church ;  they  are  the 
two  sete  of  twelve,  to  represent  the  two  Testamouts; 
they  are  the  twelve  Patriarchs  cojoined  with  the  twelve 
Apostles.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  were  aU  different 
forms  of  the  same  thoi^ht,  that  the  twenty-four  elders 
represent  the  complete  Church  of  God  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future,  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds ;  and 
as  such  the  true  spiritual  successors,  as  priests  to  God, 
of  those  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 19) 
arranged  by  David,  and  which  some  have  thought  gave 
rise  to  the  use  of  the  number  twenty-four  in  this 
passage.  It  is  the  great  united  Churcn.  The  same 
thou^t  is  touched  upon  in  the  double  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb  (chap.  xv.  3),  and  in  the  gatra  and  foun- 
dations of  the  New  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxL  12, 14). 

(5)  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  (rather, 
proceed;  there  is  a  change  in  the  tense  used)  li^ht- 
nings  and  thunderings  and  voices.— These  aie 
viewed  by  some  as  the  indications  of  approaching  judg- 
mente.  jrerhaps  it  is  better  to  view  them  as  the  tokens  of 
God's  power  of  judgment  than  as  hinte  of  immediately 
approaching  judgmente.  The  scene  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  16 ) 
was  no  douDt  in  the  prophet*s  mind.  There  the  clouds 
and  lightnings  were  not  so  much  tokens  of  coming  judg- 
ment as  the  symbols  of  that  r^htoous  power  which  can 
show  itself  in  judgment.  "Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him;  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  His  throne  "  (Fs.  xcvii.  2).  They  are  the 
constant  tokens  x>f  that  power  of  Qod 

"  Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 
But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old.'* 

And  there  were  seven  lamps  (or,  iorehes)  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the 
seven  Spirits  of  Gk>d.— See  chap.  iiL  1.     The  Spirit 
of  God  in  His  manifold  powers  is  thus  described  nnder 
emblems  of  fire.    Not  merely  as  a  fire  of  jndgment. 
The  baptism  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  is  a  baptism  of  fire 
(Matt.  lii.  11,  12).    The  flaming  presence  purges  the 
spirit  from  sin.     The  Holy  Spirit  consnmes  evil.    It 
is  an  unquenchable  fire  against  all  evils,  whether  in 
men's  hearts  or  in  men's  lives,  or  in  the  world.     (Comp. 
1  Cor.  iii.  13,  and  Heb.  xii.  29.)    May  there  not  be 
allusion  to  the  covenant  with  Abrahiun,   which  was 
ratified  by  fire  ?    Lamps,  or  torches,  of  fire  (Jtampades 
puros^  LxX.,  same  as  in  this  passage)  went  between  the 
divided  pieces  of  the  heifer  and  the  she-g^oat.    If  Uns 
be  correct,  the  vision    of   this    chapter    reminds    ns 
that  God  is  ever  mindfol  of  His  covenant.     The  rain- 
bow, the  token  of  the  covenant  with  Noah ;  the  flaming 
tordies,  tokens  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  tl»e 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  the  tokens  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  are  ever  with  Hun.    (Comp.  also  Szek.  L  4.) 

(6)  And  before  the  throne  there  -was  a  sea 
of  glass  like  unto  crystal.— There  is  a  sea  before 
tiie  throne  of  God.  The  woman  apnarelled  in  pn^I<» 
splendour  sits  upon  many  waters  (chap.  xviL  1).    The 
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The  Four  Beasts. 


EEVELATION,  IV. 


Their  S<mg  of  Praise. 


before  and  behind.  ^^  And  the  first 
beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second 
beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast 
had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  (^)  And 
the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six 
wings  about  him  ;  and  they  were  fuU  of 
eyes  within:  and  they  rest  not^  day 
ajid  night,  saying.  Holy,*  holy,  holy, 


1  Or.  ikm  hn 

fmC 
a  ch.  L  4.  8; 


Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come.  (®)  And  when  those 
beasts  give  glory  and  honour  and  thanks 
to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who 
hveth  for  ever  and  ever,  <^^)  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying. 


waters  are  explained  (cha^.  xvii.  15)  to  be  "peo^es, 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  Her 
throne  rests  on  the  fickle  and  stormy  sea  of  world- 
opinion,  fashion,  and  passion.  The  waters  represent 
the  unguided,  onreasonmg,  and  unprincipled  t^ouffhts 
of  men.  By  analogy,  the  calm  gla»9-like  sea,  which  is 
never  in  storm,  but  only  interfused  with  flame  (chap. 
XT.  2),  represents  the  counsels  of  God,  those  purposes 
of  righteousness  and  love,  often  fathomless,  but  never 
obscure ;  always  the  same,  though  sometimes  glowing 
with  holv  an^r  (chap.  xv.  1).  (Oomp.  the  Psalmist's 
words,  "Thy  jud^ents  are  like  the  mat  deep,"  Ps. 
xxxvi  6,  Prayer  Sook  version.  See  tSso  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19, 
and  Bom.  xi.  33 — 36.)  The  position  of  the  crystal  sea 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  molten  sea  in  front  of 
Solomon^s  Temple  (2  Ohron.  iv.  9, 10). 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne — 1.6.,  between 
the  seer  and  the  throne.  The  Apostle  saw  the  crystal 
sea,  and  beyond  it  the  living  creatures  encircling  the 
throne — ^four  living  creatures  (or,  living  beings)  niU  of 
(or,  teeming  with)  eyes  before  and  behind. 

(7)  And  the  first  beast  (better,  in  each  case,  living 
being)  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast 
like  a  oalf  (comp.  Ezek.  i.  7,  10),  and  the  third 
beast  had  a  tsuoe  as  a  man  (or,  its  countenance  as  of 
a  man),  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying 
eagle.—These  are  living  beinas,  not  "  beasts,"  as  in  the 
Authorised  version.  The  ren^ring  •'boasts"  introduces 
confusion  of  thought,  and  violates  the  laws  of  Apoca- 
Ivptio,  indeed  of  Bible  imageiy.  The  evil  powers  are 
described  under  the  emblem  of  wild  beasts ;  for  thus 
brute  force,  and  unrestrained  passion,  and  self-will, 
Ac.,  are  symbolised.  (See  chaps,  xi.  7 ;  xiii.  1,  2 ;  xvi. 
2 ;  xvii.  3,  7 ;  xix.  19,  20 ;  xx.  10.)  But  these  "  livinp 
beings  "  do  not  represent  the  evil  element  in  the  world. 
They  are  representative  of  animated  nature.  They  are 
four  in  nuniber — ^as  there  are  four  beings  which  hold  a 
primacy  in  the  world:  among  creat^  beings,  man; 
among  birds,  the  ea«^le ;  amongcattle,  the  ox ;  among 
untamed  animals,  the  lion.  The  characteristics  of 
these  four  chiefs  of  creation  unite  to  make  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  true  service,  which  should  be 
brave  as  the  lion,  patient  as  the  ox,  aspiring  as  the 
eagle,  intelligent  as  man.  It  may  here  bQ  noted  that 
the  number  "  four  "  in  the  Apocalypse  is  almost  always 
associated  with  the  earth.  (See  chap.  vii.  1.)  We  need 
only  call  to  mind  the  four  Quarters,  four  elements,  four 
seasons,  to  see  its  fitness.  (Comp.  chap.  xxi.  13, 16.)  The 
living  creatures  are  "full  of  eyes."  This  strong  ex- 
pression is  used  again  in  the  next  verse.  Twice  used, 
its  meaning  must  be  significant.  The  same  idea  is 
found  in  the  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
wheels  of  Ezekiel  ana  their  tires  (Ezek.  i.  18,  and  x.  12) 
were  full  of  eyes.  The  stone  of  Zechariah  had  seven 
(the  perfect  number)  eyes  (Zech.  iii.  9).  The  thought 
is  emphasised  again  in  chap.  v.  6,  where  the  Lamb  is 
said  to  have  ^  seven  eyes.  Multiplicity  of  eyes  may 
symbolise  vitality  ana  vigilance.    Some  have  thought, 
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inappropriately  enough,  that  it  signifies  the  unceasing 
praise  of  God's  works.  A  better  interpretation  is 
given  by  Dr.  Ourrey.  "The  power  of  nature  is  no 
blind  force,  it  is  employed  in  the  service  of  God*s 
providence,  and  all  over  it  the  stamp  of  reason  is 
impressed."  (See  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Ezek.  i. 
18).  May  we  not  add  that  the  force  of  nature  is 
always  observant  of  God's  will  P  Its  myriad  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Him,  as  the  eyes  of  a  servant  on  his  master 
(Ps.  oxxiii  2);  doing  His  commandment,  hearkening 
unto  the  voice  of  His  word  (Ps.  ciiL  20,  21) ;  the  eyes 
too  of  all  creation  wait  on  God,  who  griyeg  them  meat 
in  due  season  (Ps.  dv.  27,  P»yer  Book  version) — 

'*  His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thonsands  at  His  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.** 

(8)  And  the  four  beasts  (or,  living  beings)  had 
eaoh  of  them  (literally,  one  by  cms  of  them)  six 
wings  about  him ;  and  they  were  ftill  of  (or, 
teeminq  with)  eyes. — ^The  last  verse  spoke  of  the 
living  beings  teeming  with  eyes ;  this  tells  us  that 
neither  the  dropping  nor  the  raising  of  their  wings 
hindered  their  view. 

And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying. 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almightly,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  oome.— The  resemblance  to 
Isaiah's  vision  (chap.  vi.  1—4)  may  remind  us  that  the 
voice  of  God's  creation  has  in  every  age  proclaimed  His 
eternal  holiness.  The  word  "  hoW  "  is  repeated  eight 
times  in  the  Sinaitic  version.  The  "six  wings"  are 
taken  to  express  reverence,  for  with  twain  (Isa.  vi  2) 
he  covered  his  face ;  humility,  for  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet;  and  obedience,  for  with  twain  he  did  fly. 
Some  have  understood  these  living  beings  to  betoken 
rather  the  creative  power  of  G^  than  the  actual 
creation.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this ;  but  the 
analogy  of  the  passa^^  suits  better  the  view  here  adopted. 
The  twenty-four  elders  represent,  not  the  regenerating 
power  of  God,  but  the  regenerate  Church.  The  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus  join  in  praise  with  all  created 
things.  The  doxology  in  verse  11  favours  the  inter- 
pretation, "  Thou  hast  created  all  things." 

(9, 10)  And  when  those  beasts  •  •  .—Better, 
And  whensoever  the  living  beings  shall  give  (the  future 
is  used)  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  Him  who 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  to  Him  who  liveth  to  the  ages 
of  ages,  the  four-and-twenty  elders  shall  (as  is  their 
wont}/aU  down  before  Him  who  sitttth  on  the  throne, 
and  worship  Him  that  liveth  unto  the  ages  of  ages,  and 
shall  (as  is  tneir  wont)  cast  their  crownS  before  the  throne, 
saying  ...  It  is  not  to  Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne, 
but  to  Him  who  sitteth  there,  as  he  Hveth  to  the  ages  of 
ages,  that  this  homage  is  paid.  The  future  iemBe  (shall 
give  gloiy,  &e.)  implies  ibe  eternal  repetition  of  the  act. 
The  connection  between  the  praise  given  by  creation, 
and  the  consequent  homage  of  the  twenty-four  elders, 
expresses  a  truth.    The  Church  of  Christ  does  not 
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The  Vmon  of  the  Booh 


EEVELATION,   V. 


sealed-  with  Seven  Seals 


<^^^  Thou  art  worthy/  0  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power :  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  And  I  saw  in 
the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the    throne    a    book    written    within 


a  ch.  5. 13. 

i>  lea.  29.  II; 
Ezck.2.9,10; 
82.  1&:  Dan. 
U.4. 


and  on  the  backside/  sealed  with 
seven  seals.  (^>  And  I  saw 
a  strong  angel  proclaim- 
ing with  a  loud  voice, 
THio  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 
(^)  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth, 
neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to 


Chaps,  v.l—vi 
17.  The  sealed 
book  opened  by 
theLunb. 


always  hear  the  voice  of  praise  from  created  things. 
Often  the  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth;  but  her 
thorns  of  praise  rises  when  she  perceives  that  "  every 
thing  that  nath  breath  praiseth  tne  Lord."  The  con- 
verse of  this  thought  —  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her 
fruit  when  the  people  praise  God— is  hinted  in  Ps. 
Ixvii.  5,  6|  ''the  earth  ceases  her  travail  when  the  sons 
of  Grod  are  made  manifest  (Bom.  viii.  19 — ^21). 

Crowns.— The  crowns  are  not  royal  crowns,  but  the 
«rowns  of  conquerors.  These  are  liud  down  before  the 
throne  by  those  who  overcame,  not  in  their  own  might, 
but  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (chap.  xii.  11 ; 
€omp.  chap.  vii.  14). 

(11)  The  doxology  is  three-fold.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
i.  6.)    It  should  run — 

**  Worthy  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  and  our  Ood. 
To  receive  the  srlory,  and  the  honour,  and  the  power, 
Because  Thou  oidat  create  all  things. 
And  through  (or,  owing  to—i.e.,  because  of)  Thy  will  they 
were  (not '  are ')  and  were  created." 

The  existence  of  all  things  was  owing  to  the  will  of  God, 
ns  also  was  the  creation  of  all  thmgs,  which  was  the 
realisation  or  manifestation  of  that  -mil. 

V. 

The  Sealed  Roll.— The  vision  of  the  previous 
chapter  remains.  The  scenenr  does  not  shift,  out  the 
attention  of  the  seer  is  now  directed  to  one  feature — 
the  book,  or  roll,  which  was  on  the  hand  of  the  Throned 
One.  This  roll  none  in  heaven,  earth,  or  under  the  earth 
could  open ;  but  the  Lamb  takes  the  roll  to  open  it,  or 
to  unfold  its  purport  to  the  waiting  world  and  Church ; 
the  Church  and  world  praise  Him  who  is  the  Light, 
revealing  to  them  all  they  need  to  Imow. 

(1)  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  .  •  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  on  (not  "  in ;  '*  the  roll  lay  on  the  open  palm 
of  the  hand)  the  right  hand  of  Him  thai  sitteth  upon 
the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  behind,  fast  sealed 
with  seven  seals.  The  book  is,  of  course,  in  the  form  of 
a  roll ;  it  lies  on  the  open  hand  of  the  Throned  One ;  it 
was  not  His  will  that  tne  book  should  be  kept  from  any. 
It  is  written,  not  on  the  inside  only,  as  was  the  usual  wav, 
but,  like  the  roll  of  the  book  which  Ezekiel  saw  (Ezek. 
ii.  9,  10),  it  was  written  within  and  without.  Some 
have  thought  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  predictions 
— those  written  within  the  roll,  and  those  written  on 
the  outer  side.  This  is  merely  fanciful ;  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  which  supplies  a  guidimce  to  the  meaning 
might  have  shown  the  erroneousness  of  the  thought. 
Clearly  the  "  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe  "  in- 
scribed  all  over  Ezekiers  roll  indicate  the  filling  up  of 
sorrows :  here  the  same  overflowing  writing  indicates 
the  comi)leteness  of  the  contents ;  there  was  no  room 
for  addition  to  that  which  was  written  therein.  But 
what  is  meant  by  the  book  P  Numberless  interpreta- 
tions have  been  offered :  it  is  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is 
the  whole  Bible ;  it  is  the  title-deed  of  man's  inheri- 
tance; it  is  the  book  containing  the  sentence  of  judg- 
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ment  on  the  foes  of  the  faith ;  it  is  the  Apocalypse ;  it 
is  part  of  the  Apocalypse;   it  is  the  book  of  (jods 
purposes  and  providence.    There  is  a  truth  underlying 
most  of  these  interpretations,  but  most  of  them  narrow 
the  force  of  the  vision.    If  we  say  it  is  the  book  which 
unfolds  the  principles  of  Gk)d's  government — in  a  wide 
sense,  the  book  oi  salvation  (comp.  Rom.  xvL  25,  26 )~ 
the  interpretation  of  life,  which  CJnrist  alone  can  bestow 
(see  verses  3 — 6),  we  shall  include,  probably,  the  ^prac- 
tical  truths  which  underlie  each  of  these  interpretatioiis; 
for  all— Old  Testament  and  New,  man's  heritage  and 
destiny,  Gk)d's  puiposes  and  providence — are  dark,  till 
He  who  is  the  Light  unfolds  those  truths  which  shed  a 
li^ht  on  all.    Such  a  book  becomes  one  "  which  con- 
tams  and  interprets  human  history,"  and  claims  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  for  God.    The  aim  of  all  lite- 
rature has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  critic  to  be 
little  more  tlum  the  criticism  of  fife ;  the  book  which 
Christ  unfolds  is  the  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  life. 
The  roll  is  not  the  Apocalypse  so  much  as  the  book  of 
those  truths  which  are  exemplified  in  the  A^pocalypse, 
as  in  a  vast  chamber  of  imageiy.    The  roll  was  last 
sealed,  so  that  even  those  who  were  wise  and  learned 
enough  to  read  it  had  it  been  unrolled  could  not  do  so 
(See  Isa.  xxix.  11.)    There  are  things  which  are  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  rev«ded  unto  babes. 

(2)  And  I  saw  a  strong  (better,  mighty)  angel 
proclaiming  with  (or,  in)  a  loud  voice.  Who  is 
worthy  .  .  .—We  must  not  let  the  word  "worthy" 
pass  as  though  it  were  simply  equivalent  to  "  strong 
enough."  It  seems  to  imply  moral  fitness  (comn. 
Bom.  i.  4),  which  is  the  true  strength  in  the  heavenly 
world.  It  was  not  lack  of  intellectual  capadty  so 
much  as  the  taint  of  moral  unworthiness  which  hin- 
dered the  reading  of  the  book.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  have  noticed  before.  "To  commune 
with  QiA,  there  is  need  of  no  subtle  thought,  no  foreign 
tongue,  no  newest  philosophy :  '  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  Him : '  and  Fox  and  Bimyan  can  more  truly  make 
Him  known  than  '  masters  of  sentences '  and  '  angelic 
doctors.'"  Those  who  are  willing  to  do  God's  will 
know  of  God's  doctrine.  This  wought  corresponds, 
too,  with  the  stress  which  is  laid  (in  verse  5)  on  the 
victory  of  Christ.  It  is  not  ramply  as  divine  Son  of 
Grod,  but  also  as  victorious  Saviour  and  King  of  His 
people,  that  He  opens  the  book:  His  wortluness  has 
been  established  in  conflict  and  temptation  (John 
xiv.  30;  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  iv.  15). 

(3)  And  no  man  .  .  .  .—Or,  better,  no  one  (for  it 
is  of  more  than  mankind  that  the  Apostle  speaks) 
was  able,  m  the  heaven,  nor  on  the  earth,  nor  under 
the  earth,  nor  even  (still  less  F)  to  look  thereon.  The 
looking  on  the  book  is  usually  understood  of  the  look 
cast  on  the  book  of  one  who  would  read  the  contents. 
If  so,  the  thought  is,  none  could  open,  still  less  read, 
the  roll.  It  may,  however,  be  that  aU  w^ho  attempted 
to  take  the  book  were  unable  to  face  the  glory  in  wnicb 
it  lay.  Wlien  Christ  revealed  Himsefi  to  Saul  he 
could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light. 
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TJu6  Lamb  as  it  had  been  Slain, 


open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon. 
<*>  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man 
ivas  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read 
the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon. 
<*>  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me. 
Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda,*  the  Root  of  David,*  hath  pre- 


a  Gen.  a.  9;  Helx 

7.14. 
b  ISrL  11.1.10:  s& 
2  i  Zech.  a  li. 


vailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose 
the  seven  seals  thereof.  <^>  And  I  be- 
held, and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits 


(^)  And  I  wept  muoh,  because  no  man  (better, 
no  one)  was  found  worthy  to  open  .  .  .  the  book 

(omit,  "and  to  read"). — ^The  Apostle  is  not  ashamed  to 
•call  attention  to  his  tears.  I,  indeed,  for  my  part  (the 
**  I "  is  emphatic)  wept  much.  It  was  not  a  nulure  of 
faith ;  it  was  the  outbnrst  of  an  earnest  heart,  to  which 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  destinies  of  his  fellow- 
men  were  very  dear.  Those  who  have  longed  to  see  the 
•end  of  oppression,  fraud,  and  sorrow  on  the  earth,  to 
know  something  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  present, 
and  of  their  issne  in  the  future,  wiU  understand  these 
tears.  "  The  words,  *  I  wept  much,'  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  lived  in  great  catastrophes  of 
the  Church,  and  entered  with  the  fullest  sympathy  into 

her  sufferings Without  tears  the  Bevela- 

tion  was  not  written,  neither  can  it  without  tears  be 
understood." 

(5)  And  one  of  the  elders  .  .  .—Better,  And  one 
from  among  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  Weep  not;  behold, 
the  Lion,  which  is  of  the  tribe  of  Jvdak,  the  Boot  of 
David,  conquered  (so  as)  to  open  the  roll,  and  the  seven 
seals  thereof.  The  position  of  the  word  "  conquered  *' 
is  emphatic,  and  should  receive  greater  prominence. 
The  verse  has  been  translated,  **  Behold,  one  conquered, 
(even)  the  Lion  .  .  ."  The  right  to  open  the  roll  is 
thus  made  to  turn,  as  we  noticea  before,  not  merely  on 
the  divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  but  upon  Hb  victoiy : 
He  conquered,  and  so  onens  the  secret  purposes  of  Grad 
to  His  Ohurcfa.  The  tnought  is  exactly  parallel  with 
other  scriptures  which  give  emphasis  to  the  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  *'for  the  suffering  of  death"  that 
Christ  is  clothed  "with  glory  and  honour"  (Heb.  ii.  9). 
Similarly  St.  Paul  traces  tne  exaltation  ox  Christ  as 
the  outcome  of  Hb  humiliation,  ** wherefore  (i.e.,  in 
consequence  of  His  humiliation)  Qod  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him "  (Phil.  ii.  9).  Thus  Christ,  who  in  con- 
quest is  seen  to  be  the  power  of  G^,  in  revealing  the 
true  philosophy  of  histoiy  is  seen  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.— The  lion  was 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jacob 
described  his  son  as  '*  a  lion's  whelp  "  (Gen.  xlix.  9) ;  the 
standard  of  Judah  in  the  Israehtish  encampment  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lion.  It  was  the  symbol  of  strength, 
courage,  and  sovereignty. 

The  Boot  of  David.— The  Lion  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  house  of  David.  "  Christ  cometh 
of  the  seed  of  David"  (comp.  Mark  xii.  35  with  John 
viii.  42);  the  prophete  have  described  Him  as  the 
Branch,  which  would  spring  from  the  andent  stock 
.  (Isa.  xi.  1;  Zech.  vi  12).  But  there  seems  also  a 
reference  t^  the  deeper  thought  that  He  who  is  the 
Branch  is  also  the  Boot  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  10) ;  He  is  the 
one  who  was  David's  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  41—45),  and 
"  the  true  source  and  ground  of  all  power"  to  David 
and  David's  tribe,  and  of  all  who  looked  to  Him,  and 
not  to  themselves,  for  strength. 

(6)  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  ^  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw 
(omit  *•  and  lo  ")  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  living  beings,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  a 
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Lamh  (or,  a  liUle  Lanib),  standing  as  if  having  been 
slain.  The  position  of  the  Lamb  is  described  from  the 
seer's  point  of  view :  the  Lamb  is  not  on  the  throne, 
but  in  the  middle  front  of  it,  and  so  apparently  between 
the  living  creatures,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  twenty-four  elders.  The  passage  is 
most  stribng.  The  Evangelist  is  told  oi  the  Lion 
which  will  open  the  seals:  he  looks,  and  lo,  it  is  a 
Lamb!  yes,  a  little  Lamb— for  the  word  is  diminutive. 
There  is  deep  significance  in  this.  When  we  read  of 
the  Lion,  we  thmk  of  power  and  majesty,  and  we  are 
right;  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  Christ's,  but  it 
is  power  manifested  in  seeming  weakness.  The  waters 
of  Shiloah  are  mightier  than  the  Euphrates  (Isa.  viii. 
6 — 8) ;  righteousness  and  purity,  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness, are  greats  than  canud  weapons  (comp.  2  Oor.  vi. 
6,  7 ;  Eph.  vi.  11,  el  oZ.) ;  the  Lamb  mightier  ihtai  the 
roaring  lion  which  goetn  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  (1  Pet.  y.  8).  But  it  is  a  Lamb  as  if  it  had 
been  slain.  The  wound-marks  are  there,  but  it  is  not 
dead ;  it  is  standing,  for  it  represente  Him  who  though 
He  died  is  alive  for  evermore ;  but  the  signs  of  suffering 
and  death  are  visible,  for  it  is  not  the  Lamb,  but  the 
suffering  Lamb,  which  is  exalted;  it  is  not  the  Christ, 
but  the  Christ  crucified,  which  is  the  power  of  Grod ; 
the  Christ  lifted  up  from  the  earth  draws  all  men  unto 
Him  (John  xii.  32 ;  1  Cor.  i.  23,  24) ;  the  com  of  wheat 
which  dies  brings  forth  fruit  (John  xii.  24).  As  such 
He  is  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  the  world  which 
He  has  redeemea.  (See  yerses  8,  9 ;  comp.  cha^.  vii. 
14.)  The  reference  to  earlier  Scriptures  [Ex,  xii.  46 ; 
Isa.  liii.  7;  John  i.  29,  36;  1  Cor.  y.  7,  8)  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  From  the  tokens  of  suffering  the  seer 
passes  to  the  tokens  of  stren^h  and  wisdom  wliich  he 
saw  in  the  Lamb.  He  describes  it  as  "  having  seven 
horns,  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seyen  spirits  of 
Grod  sent  forth  (or,  which  are  being  sent  forth)  into  all 
the  earth."  The  horn  is  the  strength  of  the  animal 
which  carries  it.  It  is  so  used  in  the  blessing  of 
Joseph :  "  His  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull " 
("  unicorns  "  in  Authorised  version) ;  "  with  them  shall 
he  push  the  people  together,"  &c.  (Dent,  xxxiii.  17 ;  comp. 
Pss.  Ixxxix.  24;  cxlviii.  14).  The  seven  horns  denote 
completeness  or  fulness  of  strength.  The  seven  eyes, 
like  the  seven  lamps  (chap.  iv.  5),  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  H's  manifold  gilts  of  grace ;  but  as  they  are 
described  as  eyes  of  uie  Lamb,  they  betoken  His 
omniscience  who  is  in  heaven  and  yet,  by  His  Spirit, 
everywhere  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  whose  eve  is  on  all 
events,  g^reat  and  small ;  whose  eyes  behold  the  children 
of  men.  Note,  also,  that  the  seven  spirits  are  ascribed 
to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father.  (Comp.  John  xiv. 
26 ;  XV.  26.)  The  seven  spirits  are  said  to  be  "  sent " ; 
the  word  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "  apostle." 
There  is  an  apostolate  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  an  apos- 
tolate  of  the  Church ;  and,  if  we  adopt  the  version  here 
which  ^ves  the  present  participle,  this  spiritual  apos- 
tolate is  being  continually  exerted;  the  seven  spirits 
are  in  process  of  being  sent  out  by  Him  who  says  to  this 
one  "Go,"  and  he  goeth;  to  the  twelve,  "Go  ye  into 
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Book  with  the  Seven  Svk 


of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth. 
<7)  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out 
of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon 
the  throne.  ^^^  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,^  which 


1  Or.iiMMM. 


are  the  prayers  of  saints.  W  And  thej 
sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art 
woi&y  to  take  i£e  book,  and  to  qien 
the  s^s  thereof:  for  thou  wast  shin, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  bj  thj 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongiie^ 
and  people,  and  nation;  ^^^  and  hast 
made  us  imto  our  God  kings  and  priests: 


all  the  world,'*  and  sends  His  Spirit  to  confer  on  His 
peoj^le  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 

(7)  And  he  came  .  •  .—Better,  And  He  came,  and 
He  has  taken  (omit  the  words  "  the  book,"  and  supply)  it 
(t.6.,  the  roll)  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him  thaisUteth 
vpon  the  throne.  There  is  a  change  of  tense  ("  came," 
"  nas  taken  "),  which  seems  to  be  one  to  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  the  seer,  whose  narrative  trembles  with  his  own 
intensity  of  feeling.  He  wept  awhile  ago;  now  he 
need  not  weep.  The  Lamb  conquered ;  He  came ;  He 
has  taken  the  roll.  He  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church ; 
among  all  pre-eminent ;  all  things  will  be  reconciled  in 
Him ;  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  life's  mysteries 
and  sorrows  will  be  made  plain  m  Him.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
i.  24;  Eph.i.  9, 10;  CoL  1 18.) 

(8)  And  when  he  had  taken  •  .  .—Better,  And 
when  He  took  the  roll,  the  fowr  Uving  heinge  and  the 
twenty-four  elders  fell  before  the  Lamb,  having  each  a 
harp,  and  golden  vials  (or,  censers)  full  of  incense, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (or,  the  holy  ones). 
It  is  not  the  Church  alone  which  is  interested  in  the 
reyelation  which  will  throw  light  on  life's  mysteries 
and  the  delay  of  the  kingdom :  the  whole  creation 
groaneth,  waiting  for  the  reign  of  righteousness ;  and 
therefore  the  four  living  beings,  who  represent  creation, 
join  with  the  elders,  who  represent  the  Church,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Lamb  who  holds  the  secret  of  life's 
meaning  in  His  hand.  The  vials  (which  seem  to  be 
censers,  as  they  hold  the  incense)  and  the  harps,  it  is 
perhaps  more  natural  to  suppose,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  and  not  of  the  living 
creatures.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  praises  (repre- 
sented by  the  harps),  and  the  prayers  (represented  bv 
the  censers)  of  the  wo^ld-wide  and  age-long  Church 
of  Christ.  The  comparison  of  prayer  with  incense  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  Old  Testament  language. 
**  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  Thee  as  incense" 
(Ps.  cxli.  2).  The  incense  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple.  The  greatest  care  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  incense,  and  the  same 
compound  was  not  to  be  used  anywhere  but  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. These  precautions  suggest  its  typical  character. 
The  true  odours  are  the  heart-pravers  of  Gk)d's  children. 
"Of  these  three  sweet  ingredient  perfumes,"  savs 
Archbishop  Leighton,  alluding  to  the  composition  of  the 
Temple-incense,  **  name!  v,  petition,  confession,  thanks- 
giving, is  the  incense  oi  nrayer,  and  by  the  divine  fire 
of  love  it  ascends  unto  God,  the  heart  and  all  with  it; 
and  when  the  hearts  of  the  saints  unite  in  joint  prayer, 
the  pillar  of  sweet  smoke  goes  up  the  greater  and  the 
fuller."  Every  prayer  whiwi  broke  out  in  sob  from  an 
afi^onising  heart,  every  sigh  of  the  solitary  and  strug- 
gling^ Christian,  every  groan  of  those  groping  Grod- 
ward,  mingles  here  with  the  songs  of  the  nappy  and 
triumphant. 

(9, 10)  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying.  The  use  of 
the  present  ("  sing  ")  is  another  example  of  that  inten- 
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sity  of  interest  of  which  the  change  of  tense  in  the  last 
verse  afforded  an  instance.  As  he  reooids  his  viaos, 
he  sees  it  anew;  he  describes  the  action  as  thongli  it 
were  even  now  taking  place,  and  he  still  hears  the  not« 
of  praise.  He  who  Imows  what  it  is  to  have  the  stniu 
of  some  rich  melody  haunt  him  for  days  will  mider- 
stand  how  the  prophet  would  hear  the  glsd  dions 
burst  forth  afresh  m  his  ears  when  he  rectUed  ^ 
vision.    The  new  song ;  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed— 

*'  Worthy  art  Thou  to  take  the  roll. 
And  to  open  the  seals  thereof ; 

For  Thou  wast  alain. 
And  didst  bur  to  Ood  in  Thy  blood 
Out  of  every  tribe,  and  toagoe,  and  people,  and  natioD, 
And  didst  make  them  a  kingdom  and  piietti, 
And  they  reign  upon  tlie  earth." 

The  English  version, "  hast  redeemed,"  and  **  hast  mide,* 
weakens  the  reference  to  the  completed  chsnci^  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work.  It  is  the  great  victory  in 
suffering  and  death  which  inspires  the  song,  and  mtfE^ 
them  sing, "  Thou  art  worthy ; ^'  and  so  they  qwak  of  tbt 
work  of  Christ  as  a  worh  truly  done :  "  Thou  didst  kj 
(omit  "  us  ")  out  of  every  tribe,  Ac.,  and  didst  nwke 
them,"  &c.  The  suffering  Saviour  has  died,  has  broka 
the  bond  of  the  oppressor,  has  claimed,  by  rigM  of 
purchase,  mankind  as  Hib  own ;  and  the  price  wis  Es 
blood.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  harmonv  oetweoi  tins 
passage  and  the  statements  of  other  Apostles:  **!« 
are  not  your  own;"  "bought  with  a  price."  (S« 
1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  2  Pet  il  1) 
Observe,  also,  the  four  terms  (tribe,  tongue,  people 
nation),  employed  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  1miTe^ 
sality  of  redemption,  for  four  is  the  number  of  exicn* 
sion  in  all  diroctions.  With  this  compare  Bom.  t. 
15—19;  CoL  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  ii.  9.  We  have  a  "^  ^ 
teach  all  to  say,  "  He  redeemed  me  and  all  maiiEiod.^ 
It  is  instructive  to  dwell  on  the  climax  "theyreiga, 
in  contrast  with  "  Thou  wast  shdn."  It  is  likfi  » 
anticipation  of  the  now  familiar  words — 

"  Thine  the  sharp  thomStand  mine  the  golden  crown; 
Mine  the  life  won,  and  Thine  the  life  laid  down."* 

"  Didst  make  them  a  kingdom  and  priests."  (See  cb^ 
i.  6.)  This  kingdom  and  reign  is  the  outcome  d 
Christ's  work.  "Every  precept  of  ChristiMiitjr^ 
quickened  by  the  power  of  the  death  and  resnrrectioB 
of  Christ.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  this  power  th«t 
they  are  Christians,  and  it  is  as  Christians  ihsi  tl^f 
conauer  the  world"  (Westcott).  " They  reign  on  the 
earth."  Such  is  the  best  reading;  the  tense  is  V^^^ 
It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  explained  away  as  s  ^^ 
realisation  of  the  future;  it  is  a  simple  statement, 
which  is  as  true  as  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are** 
kingdom  and  priests."  They  reign  with  and  in  Chn^^ 
but  they  also  reign  on  the  earth.  Christ  gives  th^* 
kingship,  even  sovereignty  over  themselves— ^the  fi^* 
best,  and  most  phiUnthropic  of  all  kingships,  ^e 
gives  them,  too,  a  kinsrship  on  the  earth  among  men, 
tor  they  are  exerting  uiose  influences,  promoting  tiio^ 
principles,  and  dispensing  those  laws  of  righte(wai>«*' 
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and  Glory  to  the  LanA. 


and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  ^^'^  And 
I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  roice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the 
beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,'  and  thousands  of  thousands ; 
<^>  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and    wisdom,  and 


aDttn. 


r.lO;  Hcb. 


strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.  (^)  And  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I 
saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  he  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever.     <^*^  And  the  four 


holiness,  and  peace  which  in  reality  rule  all  the  best  de- 
velopments of  life  and  history.  All  who  traverse  these 
laws  are  intraders,  transitory  tyrants,  exerting  only  a 
phantom  power.  They  are  not  kings:  they  m^  govern, 
they  do  not  reign.  (Gomp.  1  Cor.  iii  21 — 22;  Eph. 
ii.  6.) 

(U)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .—More  literally,  ^nd  J  <aii7, 
and  I  heard  a  voice  of  many  angela  around  the  throne, 
and  the  living  beinpa,  and  the  eldere;  and  the  number 
of  them  was  myriads  of  myriads,  and  thousands  of 
thousands.  The  choms  of  the  redeemed  is  followed  by 
a  choms  of  angels ;  for  "  that  which  is  the  highest  act 
of  love,  towaras  whatever  persons  it  was  manifested, 
from  whatever  calamities  it  saved  them,  mnst  he  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  divine  character  and  will; 
therefore  must  be  the  cause  of  delight  to  all  creatures, 
fallen  or  unf alien.  If  the  Bevelation  is  true,  there  can 
be  no  breach  in  the  sympathies  of  any  part  of  Qod's 
voluntary  and  intelligent  universe."  it  is  needless  to 
ohserve  that  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  literally; 
they  are  simply  employed  t^)  express  the  countless 
throng  of  that  "innumerable  company  of  angels'' 
(Heb.  xii.  22)  which  raised  the  song — 

"  Load  as  from  nombera  without  nxmiber,  sweet 
Ab  from  blest  voices,  uttering  Joy." 

—ParadiseLost,  iU.  316, 347. 

02)  Saying  with  a  loud  voice  .  •  .—The  second 
chorus :  the  chorus  of  angels^ 

"Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
That  hath  been  slain. 
To  receive  the  power, 
And  rjches,  and  wisdom,  and  ^ 
And  honour,  and  glory,  and  bl< 

The  doxology  is  seven-fold.  We  have  noticed  (chap.  i. 
6)  the  increasing  strength  of  the  doxologies  in  which 
the  redeemed  take  part.  This,  though  a  seven-fold  one, 
does  not  interrupt  that  advance  of  praise;  for  in  this 
chorus  the  redeemed  do  not  take  part.  The  definite 
article  is  prefixed  to  the  word  "power"  only;  in  the 
doxologies  of  chaps,  iv.  11  and  vii.  12  it  stands  before 
each  word.  This  has  led  some  to  view  the  single 
article  as  prefixed  to  all  that  follows,  and  to  regard  all 
the  words  as  though  they  formed  one  word.  May  it 
not,  however, he  used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  "power"? 
None,  above  or  below,  was  "able"  (same  word  as 
"power"  here)  to  open  the  book  (verse  3);  but  the 
Lamb  has  conquerea  to  open  it,  and  the  chorus  pro- 
claims the  Lamb  worthy  of  that  power.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  seven  terms  of  the  doxology  refer  to 
the  seven  seals  which  the  Lamb  is  about  to  open.  This 
seems  strained.  The  notion  of  completeness  is  common 
to  this  seven-fold  blessing  and  the  seven  seals;  this  is 
the  only  connection  between  them. 

(13)  And  every  creature  .  .  .— Tlie  third  chorus : 
the  chorus  of  the  universe.  The  song  of  the  redeemed, 
echoed  by  the  hoste  of  angels,  is  now  merged  in  the 
utterance  of  aU.  "  Every  creature  which  is  in  the  heaven. 
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and  upon  the  earth,  and  beneath  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  sea,  and  all  the  things  that  are  in  them,  heara  I 
saying — 

"  To  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 
And  to  the  Lamb, 
(Be)  the  blessing,  and  the  honour, 
And  theglory,  and  the  might. 

To  the  ages  of  the  ages.** 

The  song  of  praise  rises  from  all  quarters,  and  from  all 
forms  of  creation.  The  whole  universe,  animate  and 
inanimate,  joins  in  this  glad  acclaim.  To  limit  it  to 
either  rational  or  animato  creation  is  to  enfeeble  the 
climax  which  this  third  chorus  forms  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  is  to  denude  the  passage  of  its  fulness 
and  of  its  poetry.  The  Hebrew  mind  delighted  in 
representing  every  bird  and  every  grass-blade  as  join- 
ing in  God's  praise.  "  Mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful 
trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping 
things  and  flying  fowl,"  as  well  as  kings  of  the  earth 
and  all  people,  were  called  on  to  bless  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Christian  poets  have  told  us  that  "  Earth  with 
her  tiiousand  voices  praises  God." 

"  Nature,  attend !  Join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  Join'd ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
•        •        0        ,Aj|d  thou,  m^estio  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 


Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roaring  faU. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him  whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  oreath  perfumes  you,and  whose  pencil  paints." 
—Thomson,  Hvmn  to  Seasons, 

The  Apostle  who  pictured  all  creation  as  waiting  in 
eager  expectation  for  the  full  redemption — the  re- 
demption of  "  the  body"  (Bom.  viii.  23),  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  "  the  whole  universe,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  would  bend  the  knee  in  homage  and  raise 
its  voice  in  praise  "  (Phil.  ii.  10).  The  doxologry  which 
thus  rises  from  the  universe  is  appropriately  four-fold : 
the  definite  article  (omitted  in  the  English  version) 
must  be  supplied  before  each  word  ("  The  blessinff," 
&c.).  The  two  preceding  son^  were  in  honour  of  the 
Lamb;  in  this  last  the  praise  is  addressed  to  the 
Throned  One  and  to  the  Lamb.  This  linking  of 
the  Lamb  with  €rod  as  the  Throned  One  is  common 
throughout  the  book.  Here  they  are  linked  in  praise ; 
in  chap.  vi.  16  they  are  linked  in  wrath ;  in  chap.  viL  17 
they  are  linked  in  ministering  consolation ;  in  cnap.  ziz. 
6,  7,  they  are  linked  in  triumph.  In  the  final  vision  of 
the  book  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
(chap,  xxi  22)  and  the  light  (chap.  zxi.  28),  the  refresh* 
ment  (chap.  xxii.  1)  and  sovereignty  (chap.  zzii.  3),  of 
the  celestial  city. 

(u)  And  the  four  beasts  .  .  .—Better,  And  the 
four  living  beings  said.  Amen  (or,  the  Amen),  And  the 
elders  (omit "  four  and  twenty ")  feU  down  and  wor- 
shipped. The  remaining  words  of  this  verse  are 
wanting  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  they  spoil  the 
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The  Vision  of  the  Seals, 


EEVELATION,  VI. 


T/ie  First  Seal  opened. 


Jbeasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  four 
'and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
'ever. 


CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  And  I  saw  when 
the  Lamb  opened  one  of  cimp.  vi.  i,  2. 
the  seals,  and  I  heard.  The  first  seal 
as    it  were    the  noise   of  ^^^^ 


ffrapbic  force  of  the  descrmtion.  The  "Amen"  rises 
nom  universal  natare;  the  Church  of  Christ  falls  down 
in  silent  adoration.  Thought  and  feeling  assert  them- 
selves above  all  language.  There  are  times  when  silence 
is  the  most  eloquent  applause ;  there  are  times  when  it 
is  also  the  most  real  worship.  "Let  thv  prayers  be 
-without  words,  rather  than  thy  words,  witnout  prayer  " 
-was  a  wise  precept  of  an  old  divine.  An  English  and 
.an  Italian  poet  have  given  expression  to  the  same 
feeling  of  the  weakness  of  words.  "  O  speech !  *'  sang 
J)ante,  when  telling  his  final  vision — 

*'  How  feeble  and  how  faint  art  thou  to  give 
Conception  birth.** 

^Porod.  xzziii. 

Thomson  takes  refuge  in  silence  from  the  overwhelming 
ithoughts  of  the  divine  glory : — 

"I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  lijrht  ineffable. 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise.** 

"Here  the  inspired  seer  describes  the  chorus  of  praise 
4is  dving  into  a  silence  bom  of  awe  and  gratefulness 
llo^ 


And  love. 


VI. 


The  Vision  of  the  SsALS.-^^e  relation  of 
Christiamty  to  great  universal  evils.  Hie  extinction  of 
war,  disease,  death,  persecution  will  not  be  immediate ; 
the  mission  of  Christianity  is  not  to  abolish  them  at 
once  and  by  compulsion,  but  to  undermine  them ;  for 
her  work  is  not  coercion,  but  conviction,  and  is  primarily 
io  individuals,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  to 
nations. 

It  is  at  this  chapter  that  our  most  difficult  work 
•commences.  We  now  enter  upon  the  vexed  sea  of 
multitudinous  interpretations.  In  the  Introduction  will 
Jbe  found  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  schools  of 
Apocalyptic  interpretation.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  the  general  view  which  appears  the  most  simple 
and  freest  from  difficulties.  The  seals  which  are  opened 
by  the  Lamb  seem  to  speak  a  double  message.  To  the 
world  they  say,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall 
He  find  faith  on  the  earth  P  "  To  the  Church  they  say, 
^'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  There  are  two 
lines  of  thought  in  the  Bible,  and  these  give  rise  to  two 
apparently  contradictory  sets  of  pictures.  There  are 
the  pictures  of  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  world 
were  the  principles  of  Christ  fully  and  universallv 
accepted ;  and  there  are  the  pictures  of  the  world  as  it 
will  be  because  men  do  not  fully  accept  them.  The 
first  set  are  the  ideal,  and  include  the  aoolition  of  war, 
social  injustice,  poverty,  when  the  golden  age  and 
reign  of  righteousness  shall  dawn,  wlien,  however, 
we  speak  of  this  as  ideal,  we  do  not  imply  that  it 
is  visionary;  it  is  the  sober  statement  of  what 
would  actnallv  take  place  were  the  rule  of  Christ 
admitted  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  what 
will  take  place  whenever  they  do  so.  But  between 
-this  grand  possibility  and  its  realisation  stands  the 
wayward,  and  tortuous,  and  weakened  human  will, 
which  either  rejects  or  fatally  but  half  adopts  the 
-teaching  of  €k>a.  This  wiU  of  man,  seen  in  a  world 
jwhich  IS  directly  hostile  to  Christy  and  in  a  Church 
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which  is  but  half  faithful  to  him,  must  be  convinced 
ere  the  true  ideal  of  Christ  shall  be  attained,  and  the 
fulness  of  His  kingdom  made  manifest  Thus  the 
ideal  pictures  are  postponed,  and  the  world,  which 
might  have  been  saved  oy  love  speaking  in  gentleness, 
must  be  saved  bv  love  speaking  so  as  by  fire.  Now 
in  the  earlier  Christian  times  the  hope  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  soon  to  be  realised  in  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  kingdom,  was  very  strong.  The 
first  disciples  yearned  to  see  it  immediately  set  up. 
'*Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kinfi^omP" 
The  golden  light  of  hope  lingered  long  in  their 
minds ;  they  lived  in  the  memoir  of  those  prophecies 
which  foretold  the  cessation  of  war,  sorrow,  pain, 
and  death.  They  thought,  now  that  Christ  had 
come,  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  its  utter  ^adness 
must  immediately  appear.  They  forgot  the  Princess 
visit  to  the  far  country ;  they  forgot  the  citizens 
who  hated  Him,  and  rejected  Mic  rule;  they  forgot 
the  session  at  God's  right  hand  till  His  enemies 
were  made  His  footstool  They  thought  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  the  perfecting  of  His  reign, 
was  at  hand;  they  foigot  that  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom must  gird  His  sword  upon  His  thigh,  and  that 
Mia  arrows  must  be  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  King's 
enemies  (Ps.  xlv.  3,  5).  The  vision  of  these  seven 
seals  is  the  repetition  of  the  warning  against  such 
f orgetfulness.  The  ideal  S^ingdom  might  come  if  man- 
kind would  receive  it,  but  it  must  be  established  by  con- 
viction, not  by  coercion ;  and  so  the  actual  histoir  of 
the  growth  d  the  Kingdom  would  be  different  from. 
the  ideal;  the  Church,  like  her  Master,  must  be  made 
perfect  through  sufferings ;  where  He  was,  His  servant 
must  be ;  through  much  tribulation  the  Kingdom  must 
be  entereid.  The  seals  unfold,  then,  the  general  aspects 
of  the  world's  history  after  Christ's  ascension.  Certain 
features  would  continue;  war,  famine,  disease,  death 
would  remain.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been  abolished 
had  Christ's  own  received  Him ;  but  as  it  was,  the  fact 
of  the  world's  will  being  in  opposition  to  Good's  will 
opposed  the  manifestation  of  the  peaceful  Kingdom. 
Thus  the  scenes  which  the  seals  unfold  are  but  the 
pictorial  statement  of  Christ's  own  utterances  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  6,  7,  "Ye  shall  hear  of  wars;  there  shall  be 
famines  and  pestilences."  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
the  seals  tell  the  seer  that  these  troubles  will  exist 
till  the  times  of  the  end.  The  Church  through  him 
is  warned  to  prepare  for  her  mission  of  suffering ;  and 
in  this  way  the  vision  stretches  on  till  the  cu>se  of 
earth's  history. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  visions  of  the  book  may 
have  preliminary  applications,  because  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed  are  eternal  ones.  Our 
Lord's  own  language  in  Matt.  xxiv.  is  our  ^arantee  that 
we  may  look  K)r  such  preliminary  applications^  The 
story  of  the  overthrow  of  many  a  nation  presents  these 
features  of  war,  famine,  misery,  convulsion.  The  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  preceded  by  sucli.  On  this  principle,  other  inter- 
pretations of  the  vision  have  a  truth  in  them,  as  long 
as  the^  are  confined  to  broad,  general  principles; 
the  mischievous  affection  for  trivial  details  has  oeen 
the  bane  of  more  than  one  school  of  interpreters. 
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The  First  and  Second 


EEVELATION,  VI. 


Seals  openecL 


thunder,  one  of  the  four  beasts  saying, 
Come  and  see.  (^^  And  I  saw,  and  behold 
a  white  horse :  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him :  and  he  went  forth  conquering, 
and  to  conquer.     ^^  And  when  he  had 


(I  Zccta.  1.  8 :  6.  s. 


opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the 
second  beast  say.  Come  and  chap,  vi  3,  4. 
see.  (*^  And  there  went  out  The  second 
another  horse  that  was  red:-  ^^  opened, 
and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat 
thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earthy 


It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  these  seals  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  being  f nlfilled  one  aft«r  another : 
in  point  of  fact,  the  horseman  of  war  and  the  horseman 
of  pestilence  have  often  ridden  together.  Tet  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  one  to  produce  the  other ; 
war  does  lead  to  famine,  famine  does  produce  pesti- 
lence. There  is,  perhaps,  also  an  application  of  these 
seals  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  Her  first  era  is 
that  of  purity  and  conquest ;  her  next  is  tliat  of  con- 
troversy— the  war  of  opinions ;  the  age  of  controversy 
ffives  rise  to  the  age  of  spiritual  scarcity,  for  men 
intent  upon  controversy  forget  the  true  Bread,  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  a  famine  of  the  word  of 
Grod  succeeds ;  and  out  of  this  there  emerges  the  pale 
horse  of  spiritual  death,  the  parody  of  the  victorious 
rider — ^the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  the 
age  of  irreligious  ritualism  :  the  hidden  ones  of  Christ 
may  then  be  revealed,  crying  "  How  long  ?  "  and  finally 
the  age  of  revolution  comes  to  overthrow  the  old  order 
and  give  birth  to  the  new. 

(1)  And  I  saw  when  the  Lanib  (the  diminutive 
form  of  Lamb  is  still  used)  .  .  . — The  words  "  and 
see  "  are  doubtful.  Thoy  are  found  in  some  MSS.  and 
omitted  in  ethers :  the  authority  for  their  omission  and 
for  their  retention  is  about  equally  divided.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  may  fairly  be  guided  by  the 
context.  To  whom  is  the  summons  addressed  ?  Who 
is  bidden  to  comeP  If  it  was  taken  to  be  addressed  to 
the  seer,  we  can  understand  why  some  copyist  should 
add  the  words  "  and  see."  But  are  they  addressed  to 
the  seer  P  It  seems  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of  such 
a  command.  He  was  near  already.  He  had  seen  the 
Lamb  opening  the  seal.  There  was  no  object  in  his 
drawing  near.  Are  the  words,  then,  addressed,  as 
Alford  supposes,  to  Christ  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  living  creature  would  thus  ciy  to  the  Lamb, 
who  was  opening  the  scroll.  The  simplest  way  of 
answering  the  question  is  to  ask  another:  Who  did 
come  in  obedience  to  the  voice?  There  is  but  one 
answer — the  horseman.  The  living  beings  cry  "  Come," 
and  their  cry  is  responded  to  by  the  appearance  of  the 
several  riders.  What  is  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  ? 
The  living  beings  represent,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
nature— tnat  nature  and  creation  of  God  which  groans 
and  travails  in  pain,  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  Grod.  These  summon  the  emblems  of  war 
and  pestilence  to  come  on  the  scene,  for  these  things 
must  needs  be,  and  through  these  lies  the  way  for 
the  final  coming  of  God's  Christ,  for  whom  creation 
longs.  They  bid  the  pains  and  troubles  come,  because 
they  recognise  them  as  the  precursors  of  creation's  true 
King.  Thus  their  voice  has  in  it  an  undertone  which 
sighs  for  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  to 
come. 

(2)  Conquering,  and  to  cjonquer.— Better,  con- 
quering,  and  that  he  might  conquer.  One  version  has, 
"and  he  conquered."  All  commentators  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  this  rider  represents  victory.  The  emblems 
-—the  crown  and  white  horse — are  obviously  those  of 
victory.   The  crown  {stephanos)  is  the  crown  of  triumph. 


'  The  horses  used  in  Roman  triumphs  were  white, 
the  white  horse  of  triumph  the  crowned  rider 
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Ott 
■oe» 
forth  conquering,  and  that  he  might  conauer.  But 
who  or  what  is  here  represented  P  Some  tajce  it  to  be* 
a  mere  emblem  of  conouest,  or  victory,  as  the  next 
rider  represents  war.  There  is  then  a  harmony  of 
interpretation:  the  horsemen  reveal  to  the  seer  that 
the  after-history  will  be  marked  by  conquests,  wars, 
famines,  pestilences.  The  description,  however,  seems- 
to  demand  something  more:  the  expression,  "that  he 
might  conquer,"  carries  our  thoughts  beyond  a  mere 
transient  conqueror.  The  vision,  moreover,  was  surely 
designed  to  convey  an  assured  happy  feeling  to  the- 
mind  of  the  seer.  Ko  picture  of  mere  Roman  con> 
quests  or  world- victory  would  have  conveyed  this.  Is 
not  the  vision  the  reflex  of  the  hopes  of  early  Christian 
thought  P  It  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  victory.  It 
was  thus  their  hopes  saw  Christ :  though  ascended  H» 
went  forth  in  spiritual  jwwer  conquering.  They  were- 
right  in  their  faith,  and  wrong  in  their  expectation. 
Right  in  their  faith :  He  went  forth  conquering,  and 
He  would  conquer.  Wrong  in  their  expectation:  th» 
visions  of  war,  famine,  death  must  intervene.  It  wa» 
through  these  that  the  conqueror  would  be  proved 
more  than  conqueror.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  of  this 
intervening  period  of  trouble  and  suffering  that  the- 
rider  is  armed  with  a  how.  The  arrows  of  His  judg-^ 
ments  (war,  famine)  would  be  sharp  among  those  who 
refused  the  sword  of  His  word.  For  those  who  will  not 
turn  He  hath  bent  His  bow  and  made  it  ready.  His 
arrows  are  ordained  against  the  persecutors. 

(3»  4)  And  when  he  had  opened  .  .  .—Better,, 
And  when  he  oj^ened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the 
second  living  being,  saying.  Come.  And  there  came 
forth  another  horse,  red;  and  to  him  that  sat  on 
him  was  given  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and 
that  they  (i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth)  shall 
kill  one  another,  and  there  was  given  to  him  a  oreat 
sword.  This  seal  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable- 
declaration  to  the  Church  that  they  must  look  for* 
wars,  even  after  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  come.  Tho 
advent  of  the  highest  good  does  not  work  peace,  but 
only  because  the  hindrance  is  in  man.  Man's  resistance* 
to  good  turns  the  gospel  of  peace  into  an  occasion  for- 
the  sword.  So  our  Lord  declares,  "  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword."  The  reig^  of  peace,  the  beating 
of  swords  into  ploughshares,  is  not  yet.  The  vision  may 
help  to  fix  the  Christian  position  about  war.  It  is  to  be 
expected;  it  is  an  evil,  out  often  an  inevitable  evil. 
Those  who  take  part  in  war  are  not  condemned :  those 
who  occasion  offences  are.  It  is  as  much  a  mistake  to 
condemn  soldiering  as  a  profession  as  it  is  to  deny  that 
Christianity  aims  at  the  suppression  of  vrar.  She 
admits  the  soldier  to  be  a  soldier  of  Christ,  even  while 
she  keeps  before  her  the  ideal  age  when  nations  shall 
leani  war  no  more.  We  expect  wars,  even  while  we 
believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  war  will  be^ 
reckoned  as  absurd  as  duelling  is  now.  The  vision  says,. 
"  It  must  needs  be  that  wars  will  come;"  and  war,, 
even  when  roused  by  the  passions  of  men,  is  a  judg- 
ment of  God,  for  Grod's  judgments  are  mostly  formed. 
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Seals  opened. 


and  that  they  should  kill  one  another : 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.  (^  And  when  he  had  opened 
Chap,  vi  5,  6.  ^^®  third  seal,  I  heard  the 
The  third  seal  third  beast  say,  Come  and 
opened.  ^^^      j^^    j  beheld,  and 

lo  a  black  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand. 
^*>  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of 
the  four  beasts  say,  A  measure^  of 
wheat  for  a  penny,"  and  three  measures 


1  The  word  ekomix 
stgnlfletb  a  no 
•ur«  conulning 
one  wine  quart, 
and  the  twelfth 
Iiart  of  a  quart. 

a  iien.  41. 40 ;  Lev. 
M.  98;  Exek.  4. 
10, 1& 

2  CTttohim. 


of  barley  for  a  penny ;  and  see  thou  hurt 
not  the  oil  and  the  wine.  <^^  And  when 
he  had  opened  the  fourth  qy^^^  ^  7^  g 
seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  The  fourth  seal 
the  fourth  beast  say.  Come  <>p«^«<^ 
and  see.  <^)  And  I  looked,  and  behold 
a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with 
him.  And  power  was  given  unto  them- 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kiU 
with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with 


ont  of  man's  vices.  The  seal  puts  in  pictorial  form  the 
wamine  of  Christ  that  wars  and  mmonrs  of  wars 
would  oe  heard  of.  How  trne  the  warning  the  after 
history  shows — ^wars  in  the  empire,  wars  among  nations, 
controversies,  and  often  fratricidal  wars  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

(5, 6)  When  He  had  opened.— Better,  When  he 
opened.  The  words  "  and  see  "  are  to  be  omitted  here, 
as  in  the  other  seals.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a 
horse,  black,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  having  a 
bcdanee  in  his  hand.  And  I  heaard  as  it  were  a  voice 
in  the  midst  of  the  four  living  beings,  saying,  A 
chcenix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius  (penny),  and  three 
chcenixes  of  barley  for  a  denarius  (penny),  and  the 
oil  and  the  wine  do  thou  not  hurt,  "Balance:"  There 
is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  halance,  or  pair  of  scales,  is 
intended  (the  Greek  word  also  means  a  yoke) ;  hut  the 
whole  imagery  of  thd  seal  harmonises  with  the  balance, 
and  the  pMsage  from  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlv.  10),  cited  hy 
Alf ord,  m  which  there  is  a  "  righteous  balance "  (the 
LXX.  using  the  same  Greek  worn  as  here)  seems  con- 
clusive. It  is  the  emhlem  of  scarcity:  food  is  not 
weighed  out  thus  in  times  of  abundance.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
iv.  16,  "  Behold  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with  care.") 
The  choenix  {**  measure  "  in  English  version)  was  the 
amount  of  food  sufficient  to  support  a  man  for  a  day. 
"  A  choenix  is  the  daily  maintenance  *'  (Suidas,  quoted 
by  Alford).  The  denarius  ("penny"  of  English  version, 
here  and  in  Matt,  xviii.  28,  and  Mark  xii.  37)  amounted 
to  between  sixpence  and  sevenpence  of  our  money,  and 
was  the  usual  daily  pay  of  the  labourer,  and  of  the 
soldier.  (See  especially  Note  on  Matt.  xx.  2.)  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  this  as  other  than  terriblv  high  prices 
for  food.  The  whole  of  a  man's  pay  goes  for  £)oa,  and 
even  the  coarser  bread  is  so  expensive  that  it  takes  a 
whole  day's  wages  to  supply  food  for  three  adults.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  voice  calls  to  the  rider  to  check  his 
devastations,  lest  the  growing  famine  should  extermi- 
nate the  whole  human  race.  Tina  may  be,  but  the  check 
is  at  a  point  which  has  already  wrought  the  highest 
misery.  The  extent  of  the  misery  may  oe  imagined  by 
imagining  what  wretchedness  would  be  entailed  were  a 
man  obliged  to  pay  three  or  four  shillings  for  bread 
sufficient  to  keep  him  nourished  for  a  day.  Or  we  may 
measure  it  by  the  estimate  of  the  disciples  (Mark  vi.  37) 
that  two  hundred  pennvworth  of  bread  would  give  a 
short  meal  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  people.  At  the 
price  in  this  seal,  the  cost  of  bread  would  have  so  risen 
that  the  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  would  not 
suffice  to  feed  one  thousand.  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  words,  "  the  oil  and  wine  do  not  thou  hurt "?  They 
were  not,  like  the  bread,  necessary  to  life,  but  among 
its  luxuries  and  superfluities.  There  is  a  kind  of 
irony  in  times  of  straitness,  when  the  necessaries  are 


scarcelv  to  be  had,  and  the  luxuries  remain  compara- 
tively low  in  price.  The  splendours  and  comforts  of 
life  are  held  cheap,  when  hunger  is  showing  that  tho 
life  is  more  than  the  dainty  meat,  and  the  oody  than 
raiment.  The  seal  then  tells  the  seer  that  in  the  ages 
the  Church  of  Christ  must  expect  to  see  famines  and 
distress  in  tiie  world,  and  luxuries  abounding  in  the 
midst  of  straitness.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  contrast, 
which  is  so  ugly,  between  pampered  opulence  and  in- 
dolent pauperism,  is  the  result  of  the  prevalence  of 
world-principles?  Wealth,  self-indulgent  and  heartless, 
and  poverty,  reckless  and  self-wiUeo,  are  sure  tokens 
that  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  is  not  understood  and 
obeyed.  There  is  a  similar  experience  in  the  history 
of  the  ChurdL  The  red  horse  of  controversy  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  black  horse  of  spiritual  starvation.  In 
the  heat  of  polemical  pride  and  passion  for  theological 
conquest  is  developed  that  love  of  barren  dogmatics 
which  forgets  the  milk  of  the  word  and  the  bread  of 
life,  which  are  the  needed  food  of  souls. 

(7, 8)  The  fourth  seal.— ^n^  when  He  opened  the 
fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  living  being, 
saying.  Come.  And  I  saw^  and  behold,  a  horse,  pallvd 
(or,  livid),  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  his  name  was 
Death,  arid  Hades  was  following  wiik  him ;  and  there 
was  given  to  them  power  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth  to  kiU  with  sword,  and  vrUh  famine,  and  with 
death,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth.  The  colour 
pallid,  or  livid,  is  that  deadly  greenish  hue,  which  is  the 
unmistakable  token  of  the  approach  of  death.  The 
rider  is  Death— not  a  |»articular  form  of  death,  but 
Death  himself.  Attending  him,  ready  to  gather  up  the 
slain,  is  Hades.  The  fourth  seal  is  the  darkest  and 
most  terrible.  Single  forms  of  death  (war  and  famine) 
were  revealed  in  the  earlier  seals ;  now  the  great  King  of 
Terrors  himself  appears,  and  in  his  hand  are  gathered 
all  forms  of  deatn — ^war,  famine,  pestilence  (for  the 
second  time  the  word  "death"  is  used:  it  must  be 
taken  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  a  particular  form 
of  death,  such  as  plague,  or  pestilence ;  we  may 
compare  the  use  of  tne  woid  "  death  "  thus  applied  to 
some  special  disease,  in  the  case  of  The  Death,  or  Black 
Death),  and  wild  b^ts.  These  forms  of  death  corre- 
spond with  God's  four  sore  judgments — ^the  sword«  and 
famine,  and  pestilence,  and  the  noisome  beasts  of 
Ezek.  xiv.  21.  The  seal,  therefore,  gathers  up  into  one 
all  the  awf ulness  of  the  past  seals.  It  is  the  central 
seal,  and  it  is  the  darkest.  It  is  the  midnight  of 
sorrows,  where  all  seems  given  up  to  the  sovereignty  of 
death.  The  middle  thmgs  of  life  are  often  dark. 
Midway  between  the  wicket-gate  and  golden  dty 
Bunyan  placed  his  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
following  the  hint  of  the  Tsalmist,  who  placed  it  n^d- 
way  between  the  pasture  and  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(Ps.  xxiii.).     Dant«,  perhaps  working  from  the  same 
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death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
<^>  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth 
Chap.  vL  9—11.  ®^>  I  s^^  under  the  altar 
The  fifth  seal  the  souIs  of  them  that 
opened.  ^^j.^  gjain  foy  the  word  of 

God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held:*  <*^)  and  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy 


•  GcD.  4.10;  Phil. 
&  lo:OoL  L  34; 
1 1H;(.  4. 13. 


J  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth?  <^^)  And  white  robes  were 
given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it 
was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their 
fellowservants  also  and  their  brethren, 
that    should    be  killed  as    they  were. 


hint,  found  his  obscnre  wood  and  wanderings  midway 
along  the  road  of  life : — 

'*  In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  iif e 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  astray.** 

The  darkest  periods  of  the  Chnrch's  history  were  those 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  By  this,  however,  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  is  any  chronological  signiificaiion  in  the 
seaL  The  vision  deepens  in  its  centnd  scene,  like  the 
horror  of  darkness  m  the  dream  of  Abraham.  The 
history  of  the  Church  has  not  nnf reauently  presented 
a  sort  of  parallel.  The  age  which  follows  the  ages  of 
barren  dogmatism  and  of  spiritual  starvation  is  often 
an  age  of  sham  spiritual  life.  The  pale  horse  of  death 
is  the  parody  of  the  white  horse  of  victory :  the  form 
of  eodlmess  remains,  the  power  is  gone. 

(S-U)  The  fifth  seal  differs  from  the  four  earlier 
seals.  It  is  not  introduced  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
beings,  and  the  cry  "  Come."  The  voice  which  is  now 
heara  is  not  the  cir  of  the  groaning  world,  but  ci  the 
oppressed  and  troubled  Church.  In  the  fourth  seal  the 
•cumax  of  world-sorrow  seemed  to  be  reached  in  the 
accumulation  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  noisome 
beasts.  It  declared  to  the  evangelist  that  there  were 
ovils  which  would  continue  and  even  increase  in  the 
world.  "  Ye  shall  hear  of  wars ;  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation."  Social  troubles,  war,  poverty,  and  privation 
would  still  exist;  religious  troubles,  evil  men  and 
reducers  would  wax  worse  and  worse.  Worldly  policy, 
-selfishness,  and  the  untamed  passions  of  mankind 
would  still  trouble  humanity.  Then  if  such  troubles 
and  disorders  remain,  what  has  the  Church  been 
doing  P  Where  is  the  promise  of  that  early  vision  of 
victory  P  The  answer  is  given  in  the  fifth  seal.  The 
•Church  has  been  following  her  Lord.  As  the  vision 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  angel-song  of  *' peace  on  earth  " 
passed,  and  made  way  for  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  the 
cross  of  Calvary,  and  the  crjr "  My  Qod,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  MeP"  so  the  glowing  dream  of  a  quick  con- 
quest over  all  evil  passes  away,  and  the  picture  of  an 
agonising,  persecuted  Church  takes  its  place,  and  the 
voice  of  its  anguish  is  heard,  **  How  long,  O  Lord ! " 
The  Church  1ms  her  Bethlehem,  her  Nazareth,  her 
Oethsemane,  her  Calvary,  her  Easter  mom ;  for  Christ 
«aid,  "Where  I  am  there  shall  also  My  servant  be" 
(John  zii.  26).  The  seals,  then,  are  not  merely  visions 
of  war,  famine,  Ac.,  they  are  the  tokens  that  the  victory 
of  Christ's  Church  must,  like  her  Lord's,  be  a  victory 
through  apparent  fiulure  and  certain  death.  The  four 
seals  prochum  her  apparent  failure ;  she  has  not  brought 
peace  and  social  ana  political  harmony  to  ihe  wond. 
The  fifth  seal  shows  her  suffering,  the  witness  of  the 
servants  of  Christ  has  been  rejected ;  in  the  world  they 
have  tribulation  (John  xvi.  33). 

(9)  I  saw  under  the  altar .  ^  Read,  v^hm  Ee 
evened,  and,  instead  of  "  were  ajl » •'^'^te^T  ^^  ^^^ 
Main  because  of  the  Word  of  God  ^,  /^yv»ti««  of)  the 
testimony  which  they  held.  The  ^  Q*^  (^tes  tbat  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  C2»nreA^A/f^(Ji^  j^  carried 
out  in  suffering.    An  altsr  is  ^  J/    pjxlf^i    ite  foot 


t^^ 


tokens  of  the  martyrs  who  had  laid  down  their  lives 
upon  it.  The  word  "  souk  "  is  to  be  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  "lives";  the  vision  tells  that  their  lives  had  been 
sacrificed.  The  blood  of  the  victims  was  in  the  temple 
service  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  St  Paul 
makes  use  of  the  same  imagery — "  I  am  now  ready  to  bo 
poured  out**  ("  offered  "  in  English  version).  In  union 
with  Christ  Christians  are  caUed  upon  to  suffer  witli 
Him,  even  to  carry  on  to  its  ^reat  end  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  and  so  fill  up  Siat  which  is  lacking  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24).  The  word  "souls  "  has 
been  made  a  resting-place  for  an  argument  respecting 
the  intermediate  state.  There  is  no  ground  for  this :  it 
is  (juite  beside  the  object  of  the  seal,  which  simply 
exhibits  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  people  as  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
Ibese  sufferings  are  because  of  the  Word  of  Qod  and 
the  testimony  which  they  held.  It  was  because  of  the 
Word  of  Crod  and  the  testimony  that  the  sacred  seer 
himself  suffered  (chap.  i.  9).  The  words  here  remind  us 
that  the  same  issue  wnich  St.  John  fought,  the  suffering 
ones  of  after  ages  would  be  fighting.  Their  witness  and 
his  was  the  God-man ;  to  iloB  testimony  they  clung. 
They  were  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  or  of  His  words, 
and  they  suffered  for  their  courage  and  fidelity. 

(10)  How  long  .  .  .?— Better,  Until  when,  0  Master 
(the  word  is  the  correlative  of  "  servant,"  see  verse  10)  the 
Holy  and  True,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood 
from  {on)  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  By  a  dramatic 
figure  the  persecuted  and  slain  ones  are  represented  as 
crying  for  retribution  on  their  oppressors.  It  is  not 
the  Christians  themselves  (Luke  xxiiL  34;  and  Acts 
vii.  60)  who  cry  for  vengeance,  any  more  than  it  was 
Abel  himself  who  cried  from  the  ground  to  God:  it 
was  the  blood  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  10),  the  earth  dis- 
closed her  blood,  and  refused  to  cover  her  slain.  The 
forgotten  or  ignored  wrongs  of  generations  come  forth 
from  oblivion  and  cry  for  vengeance.  It  is  a  poetical 
description,  but  it  is  not  fiction.  The  righteous  blood 
shed  aoes  fall  upon  the  world  in  retribution :  the  laws 
of  God  avenge  themselves,  though  the  victims  do  not 
live  to  behold'  the  reward  of  die  ungodly.  On  the 
epithets  Holy  and  2Vue,  see  Notes  on  cmip.  liL  7. 

(11)  And  white  robes  were  given  •  .  .—The 
victims,  however,  are  not  forgotten.  There  was  given 
to  them  {each)  a  white  robe.  The  white  robes,  the 
glbtening  apparel  of  the  saints  (comp.  chap.  iii.  4,  5), 
shall  be  theirs ;  each  shall  receive  it.  They  are  robes  of 
righteousness  (chap.  xix.  8) ;  they  are  robes  of  honour 
(chap.  iv.  4),  for  those  who  wear  them  are  like  GU)d, 
seeing  Him  as  He  is,  reflecting  His  image;  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  His,  as  they  have  acknowledged 
Him  to  be  their  God.  Persecuted  on  earth,  they  are 
honoured  in  heaven.  There  is  also  a  sense  in  which 
a  white  robe  is  given  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  men: 
those  whose  names  have  been  cast  out  as  evil  have 
been  honoured  by  a  repentant  posterity  with  the  robe 
of  tardy  praise;  after-genorations  eamish  the  sepjl- 
chres  of  the  righteous.whom  their  ukthers  slew.    The 
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should  be  fulfOled.  ^  And  I  beheld 
Chap.  vi.  12—  ''^hen  he  had  opened  the 
17.  The  sixth  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there 
seal  opened.  ^^^g  ^  great  earthquake; 
and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth 
of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood ; 
<!*)  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the 


1  Or,  preen /fgri). 


alia.  34.1 


earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  un- 
timely figs,^  when  she  is  shaken  of  £l 
mighty  wind.  <"^  And  the  heaven 
departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together ;«  and  every  mountain  and 
island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
(^^^  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 


excommunicated  in  one  age  are  often  the  canonised 
of  the  next,  for  the  dull  world  learns  slowly,  and  its 
purest  honours  are  posthumous.  But  however  this 
may  be,  for  the  suffering  saints  there  is  the  heayenly 
roM  and  the  heavenly  rest. 

It  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  untU  their  fellow- 
servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  (better,  who  are  to  he  alain)  as  they  were, 
should  be  ftllfilled  (or,  ehaU  have  fulfilled  their 
tovrse). — They  are  to  "  rest."  This  does  not  mean  that 
ihej  are  to  cease  their  cry  for  vengeance,  for  the 
saints  have  never  cried  for  this ;  but  they  are  to  rest, 
as  the  souls  of  the  faithful  after  they  are  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  in  joy  and  felicity.  But 
this  rest  is  yet  a  waiting  for  a  Uttle  while  till  fellow- 
servants  and  fellow-sufferers  have  achieved  their  work 
also.  To  every  disciple  a  work  is  given  in  service  and 
suffering,  and  till  these  have  borne  their  witness  and 
fulfilled  tlieir  course  (comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  and  Acts 
xiii.  25)  the  departed  must  wait  for  their  perfect  con- 
summation and  bliss  both  in  body  and  soul. 

(12-17)  The  sixth  seal.— The  seals  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  There  He 
t«lls  His  disciples  that  wars  (verse  6),  famines  and  pes- 
tilences (verse  7),  and  persecutions  (verse  9)  are  to  be 
expected ;  these  are  necessary  features  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  these  features  are  described  by  our 
Master  as  preliminary  to  His  Coming  and  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  xxiv.  3),  and  that  when  these  had  wrought 
their  work  then  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  would 
take  place  (verses  29—31).  With  this  guide,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  deny  that  the  opening  of  this  sixth 
seal  has  reference  to  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
finds  its  final  and  ultimate  fulfilment  in  the  day  when  He 
will  come  to  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  winds.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord  wished  us  to  re- 
gard certain  ffreat  culminating  epochs  as  in  a  secondary 
sense  His  advents.  The  eagles  which  swept  down 
upon  the  carcase  of  any  corrupt  nationality  were  proofs 
01  His  rei^  and  true  shadows  of  His  coming.  The 
features  indicated  in  the  seals  have  a  sequence  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  history  of  nations  and 
churches.  The  promise  of  Kood;  the  brealdng  forth 
of  the  spirit  of  violence;  the  time  of  social  misery, 
want,  disease ;  the  oppression  of  the  good ;  revolution — 
these  have  repeated  themselves  in  Jewish,  Roman, 
French,  and  other  histories ;  and  the  prophecy  is  not 
AV|]n|i(a4^A/1  vet 

(12-u)  And  I  beheld  .  •  .—Better,  And  I  saw 
when  He  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  (omit "  lo ! ")  a  great 
shaking  took  plaee^  and  the  ewn  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  moon  all  became  as  blood,  and 
the  stars  of  the  heaven  fell  to  the  earth,  as  a  fig-tree  casts 
its  winter  figs  when  shcJcen  by  a  great  wind,  and  the 
heaven  departed  like  a  scroll  being  rolled  up,  and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  parallel  imagery  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  shaking  ("  earthquake  "  is  hardly 
an  adequate  rendering,  as  the  shaking  extends  to  heaven 
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as  well  as  earth)  was  spoken  of  by  Hagpii :  "  Yet  once 
for  all"  (not  "once  more,"  as  in  the  English  version) 
**  shake  I  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heavens.  And 
this  word '  Once  for  all '  signifieth  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken  "  (Hag.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  xii.  26, 27). 
8un  black  as  sackcloth :  Joel  has  a  similar  thought 
— "  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  "  (Joel  ii.  30» 
31) ;  and  Isaiah,  *'  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness^ 
and  I  make  sackcloth  their  covering  "  (Isa.  1.  3).  The 
moon  as  blood  is  repeated  from  Joel  iL  30,  31.  Th& 
falling  of  the  stars  of  heaven  has  its  parallel  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  3,  4,  "All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dis- 
solved.'* As  a  fig-tree  is  an  echo  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  It 
will  be  seen  by  these  passages  how  closely  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse  has  kept  to  Old  Testament  imagery ;  and 
that  events,  such  as  great  calamities,  changes,  and  revo> 
lutions  in  the  world's  history,  are  described  by  emblems 
similar  to  those  used  here.  St.  Peter,  for  example,, 
illustrates  the  ffreat  spiritual  revolution  of  the  Day  ot 
Pentecost  by  tne  passage  from  Joel,  "  The  sun  turned 
into  darkness  ana  the  moon  into  blood."  Hence  it 
seems  right  to  regard  the  language  here  as  figurative* 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though  its  fullest  application- 
belongs  to  the  final  advent,  there  may  be  many  antici- 
patory advents.  The  judgment  is  often  rehearsed  before^ 
the  day  of  judgment ;  the  ages  of  oppression  end  in 
a  day  of  catastrophe  and  confusion  in  which  the  right  > 
eons  laws  of  a  righteous  King  avenge  themselves  ou 
the  law  breakers ;  the  old  lights  and  umdmarks  are  for 
a  time  obliterated,  and  feeblen>ut  pretentious,  religionists 
are  swept  off  as  autumn  figs  from  the  fig-tree,  and  the- 
proud  and  mighty  are  dismayed ;  things  come  to  a  crisis,, 
and  men  "  are  proven  by  the  hour"  of  that  judgment ; 
the  unripe  or  untimely  fruit  drops  off,  as  those  who> 
have  no  root  in  themselves  fall  away,  and  as  the  feebly- 
founded  house  fell  in  the  tempest  (Matt.  vii.  26,  27). 
If  this  be  so  iu  the  minor  and  preliminary  crisis  of  tlie 
world,  how  much  more  so  in  the  final  crisis,  which  will 
try  all  ?  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  The  untimely  figs,  or  unripe  fi^s,  are  the 
grosses,  or  winter  figs,  wmch  grow  under  tne  leaves, 
and  do  not  ripen  at  the  proper  season,  but  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  the  winter.  They  are  a  fit  emblem  of  those 
who  have  not  used  the  opportunity  and  season  to  ripen 
for  God.  Like  the  unwise  virgins,  they  have  not  re- 
plenished their  lamps  with  oil ;  or,  to  use  the  unique 
expression  of  St.  Luke,  they  bring  no  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion (Luke  viii.  14).  Tlie  crisis  thus  puts  the  feeble, 
timid,  and  negligent  to  the  test,  and  also  proves  the 
vanity  of  those  who  make  any  world-power  their  con- 
fidence. As  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  wnich  Isaiah  spoke 
was  upon  every  one  that  was  proud  and  lifted  up,  upon 
the  cedars  and  oaks,  upon  the  towers  and  fenced  walls, 
upon  the  loftiness  and  naughtiness  of  men,  so  does  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  behold  tne  dismay  which  falls  upon 
every  form  of  vaingloriousness,  pretence,  and  pride. 

(15-17)  And  the  kings  .  .  .— Transkte,  And  tlie 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  magnates ^  and  the  eotn^ 
manders  of  hosts,  and  the  wealthy,  and  the  strong,  and 
every  man,  bond  and  free,  hid  themselves  {going)  into^ 
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great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the 
chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men, 
and  every  bondman,  and  every  free  man, 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ;  '^^>  and  said  to 
the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,* 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,   and  from  the 


a  Luke  2&  aa 


wrath  of  the  Lamb :  ^^^  for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand? 

CHAPTER  VII.— (^)  And  after  these 
things  I  saw  four  an-  chap.vii.l— 17.  The 
eels  standing  on  the  twoasBuringyisions: 
5  !•     J.1-      the  vision  of  secu- 

lour    corners    of    the  rity(i— 8); 


the  caves  and  into  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  say 
to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  :  for  the  day,  the  great 
(day)  of  His  wrath  cams  (or,  is  corns) ;  and  who  is  able  to 
stand  ?  In  the  list  of  the  great  ones  here  we  may  notice 
the  descending  order — ^kings,  ma^ates  or  statesmen, 
generals,  rich  men,  strong  men,  bond  and  free  men. 
The  terror  strikes  into  every  class :  monarchs  and  their 
advisers,  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  the  com- 
manders of  troops,  the  merchant  princes,  the  men  of 
ability,  as  well  as  the  obscurer  orders  of  society.  Neither 
royalty,  nor  rank,  nor  force  of  arms,  nor  opulence,  nor 
talent,  nor  strength,  either  of  intellect  or  frame,  avail 
in  that  crisis ;  neither  does  insignificance  escape  in  that 
day  when  God  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things.  The 
tests  of  GU>d  are  spiritual,  as  the  weapons  of  God*s  war 
are  not  carnal.  Men  who  have  relied  upon  wealth,  rank, 
or  power,  have  prepared  themselves  a^inst  one  form 
of  trial,  but  find  themselves  unarmed  in  the  day  of 
spiritual  testing.  Like  Macbeth,  they  are  unable  to 
&hi  with  the  unexpected  shape  which  haunts  them. 
They  would  rather  meet  the  bodily  foe,  "  who  would  dare 
thoiu  to  the  desert  with  a  sword.' 

Tims  in  the  final  day  of  judgment  the  revealing  of 
the  spiritual  order  of  all  life  vml  confound  men  whose 
minds  have  been  blinded  by  their  entire  absorption  in 
world-splendours  and  world-powers.  Nor  is  it  merely 
the  unveiling  of  the  forgotten  spiritual  order  which 
will  confound  them.  The  advent  is  of  a  Person.  It  is 
more  than  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Him 
who  all  this  while  had  been  King  on  His  throne,  and 
whom  they  had  forgotten — ^it  is  the  revealing  of  God's 
Son  from  neaven.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  He 
is  described  as  the  Lamb.  In  that  day  of  His  wrath, 
it  is  not  as  a  Judge  who  has  laid  aside  the  tokens  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering:  it  is  as  the  Lamb.  He 
whom  they  now  shrink  from  is  He  who  came  meek  as  a 
lamb,  gentle,  pure,  and  suffering  on  their  behalf.  He 
whom  they  now  behold  with  dismay  is  He  whom  they 
treated  with  neglect,  and  whose  love  they  spumed. 

07)  Who  shall  be  (or,  is)  able  to  stand?— The 
thought  is  derived  from  Mai.  iii.  2,  which  spoke  of  a 
coming  of  the  Lord.  "Every  advent  of  Christ  is  the 
advent  of  One  whose  fan  is  m  His  hand,  and  who  will 
thoroughly  purge  His  floor.  Whether  it  be  His  advent  in 
the  flesh.  He  tested  men ;  or  whether  one  of  His  advents 
in  Providence — such  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  over- 
throw of  Pagan  Rome,  the  convulsions  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  Kevolution  epochs  of  history — He  still  tests 
men  whether  they  are  able  to  abide  in  faith  and  love  the 
day  of  His  coming;  and  much  more,  then,  in  the  closing 
personal  advent,  when  these  visions  will  receive  their 
fullest  illustration,  will  Ho  try  men.  "Who  is  able  to 
stand  ? ' '  It  is  the  question  of  questions.  Christ's  answer 
is :  "  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."'  "  Let  your  loins 
Ijo  girt  about  and  your  lights  burning,  and  ye  yourselves 
like  to  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord's  coming."  And 
parallel  is  St.  Paul's  advice :   "  Wherefore  take  unto 


you,  (not  the  weapons  on  which  men  rely,  but)  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in 
the  evil  day,  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand."  This, 
anxiety  that  his  converts  should  be  ready  for  the  day 
of  testing  is  continually  appearing  in  his  Epistles. 
Comp.  the  recurrence  of  "  the  day  of  Christ  '*  in  PhiL 
i.  6,  10,  and  the  Apostle's  wish  that  the  Philippian» 
might  be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of 
Christ ;  and  St.  John's  desire  that  Christians  should 
not  "be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming,"  and 
" may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment"  (1  John 
ii.  28,  and  iv.  17).  "Who  is  able  to  stand?"  The^ 
question  is  answered  in  the  next  chapter.  They  shall 
stand  who  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God. 

The  sixth  seal  does  not  give  us  a  completed  picture. 
We  see  the  great  and  awe-inspiring  movements  which 
are  heralds  of  the  day  of  wrath.  The  whole  world  i* 
stirred  and  startled  at  the  tread  of  the  approaching^ 
Christ,  and  then  the  vision  melt^  away;  we  see  no 
more,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  close 
of  the  age  is  at  hand.  Yet  we  are  anxious  to  know 
something  of  those  who  have  been  faithful,  pure,  and 
chivalrous  witnesses  for  truth  and  right,  for  Christ  and 
God.  In  that  day,  that  awful  day,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  world  seems  to  be  smitten  with  dismay ;  the 
trees,  shaken  with  that  terrible  tempest,  seem  to  be 
shedding  all  their  fruit ;  the  trembling  of  all  created 
things  seems  to  be  about  to  shake  down  every  building. 
Are  all  to  go  P  Are  none  strong  enough  to  survive  P 
We  heard  that  there  were  seven  seals  attached  to  the 
mystic  book  whidb  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  wa» 
opening;  but  this  sixth  seal  presents  us  with  the- 
picture  of  universal  desolation :  what  is  there  left  for 
the  seventh  seal  to  tell  us  P  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  given  in  the  seventh  chapter,  which  introauce» 
scenes  which  may  either  be  taken  as  dissolving  views^ 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  seal,  or  as  com- 
plementary visions.  And  those  scenes  show  us  in 
pictorial  form  that  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the 
godly  out  of  temptation :  that  in  the  midst  of  the  time 
of  the  shaking  d  all  things,  when  all  might,  majesty, 
strength,  and  genius  of  men  is  laid  low,  and  every 
mere  earth-born  kingdom  is  overthrown,  there  is  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  germ  of  life 
was  indestructible,  and  ready  to  break  forth  in  fruit 
again :  an  ark,  which  sheltered  all  that  was  good,  moved 
ever  secure  over  the  desolating  floods : — 

**I  looked :  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled. 
The  waster  seemed  the  builder  too ; 
Upsprinffing  from  the  ruined  old 
I  saw  the  new. 

"  'Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad— 
The  wastinjf  of  the  wrongr  and  ill ; 
Whatecr  of  good  the  old  ttnu  had 
Wo*  living  still" 

YII. 

(1)  And  after  these  things  •  .  .—Better,  Anct 
after  this  I  saw  four  angels  standing  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  holding  fast  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,. 
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of  Security. 


earthy  holding  the  four  windsof  the  earth, 
that  the  wind  should  not  blow  on  the 
earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree. 
<^>  And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending 
from  the  east,  having  the  seal  of  the 


living  Grod :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
(3)  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the 


thai  there  might  not  blow  a  wind  upon  the  earth,  nor 
upon  the  eea,  nor  upon  any  tree.  In  the  sixth  seal  the 
winds  had  blown,  and  had  shaken  violently  the  fig-tree, 
Ksaosing  its  nntimely  fiffs  to  drop  off :  the  nntimely  or 
winter  figs  represented  those  whose  religious  life  was 
nneqnal  to  the  strain  of  trial,  and  who  failed  in  the 
crisis  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But  is  all  the  f  mit 
shaken  off  ?  No ;  Christ  had  said  that "  if  a  man  abide 
not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch ; "  but  that  those 
who  abode  in  Him,  purged  by  their  trials,  would  bring 
forth  more  fruit,  and  the  fruit  which  these  bore  was  not 
4k  fruit  easily  shaken  off,  but  fruit  that  should  remain 
(John  XV.  6,  5,  16).  They  would  not  be  as  winter  figs, 
easily  torn  from  the  boughs,  for  their  strength  was  in 
God :  before  the  stormy  winds  of  manifold  trials  had 
blown  the^  had  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living 
€k>d.  This  is  the  scene  which  is  brought  before  us  in 
this  chapter.  In  it  the  care  of  God,  who  restrains  from 
violence  the  winds,  that  they  should  not  shake  too  soon 
the  immature  fruit,  the  tokens  by  which  the  sealed  are 
known  and  the  meaning  of  their  sealing  are  set  forth. 
The  chapter,  in  fact,  answers  the  solemn  question  of  the 
last  chapter :  "  Who  is  able  to  stand  P"  The  winds  are 
•dearly  emblems  of  days  of  trouble  or  judgment;  as 
the  winds  sweep  away  the  chaff  and  clear  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  do  judgments  trv  the  ungodly,  who  are  like 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away :  the  storm  of 
God's  judgments  shakes  the  mountains  and  the  wilder- 
ness, and  strips  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xxix.) 
These  winds  of  judgment  are  ready  to  blow  from  all 
quarters  (four  comers  of  the  earth),  but  they  are 
restrained  till  the  servants  of  Grod  are  sealed.  For 
passages  where  winds  are  used  as  emblems  of  jud^ent, 
see  especially  Jer.  xlix.  36,  37,  "Upon  Elam  I  will 
bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 
And  I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  even  My  fierce  anger, 
.«aith  the  Lord."  Comp.  also  Dan.  vii.  2,  **  I  saw  in  my 
vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the 
heaven  strove  upon  the  g^eat  sea."  But  those  tem- 
pests would  not  arise  or  shake  a  single  leaf  till  the 
securing  of  Gk)d's  servants  was  accompushed. 

(2)  And  I  saw  another  angel  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  I  Bovo  another  angel  going  up  from  the  rising  of 
iJie  sun,  having  a  seal  of  the  living  Ood,  and  he  was 
•crying  wUh  a  great  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  injure  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying.  Injure 
ye  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  until  we  have 
sealed  the  servants  of  our  Qodupon  their  foreheads.  The 
-an^ls  appear  as  carrjning  out  the  purposes  of  God. 
This  angel  rises  into  view  from  the  door  of  the  dawn. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dark  symptoms  of  coming  storm 
and  judnnent  there  springs  up  a  light  for  the  right- 
eous ana  joyful  gladness  K>r  such  as  are  true-hearted : 
they  need  not  be  uraid  of  evil  tidings  whose  hearts  stand 
fast  believiiLT  in  the  Lord.  This  angel  carries  a  seal  of 
the  living  God.  The  seal  is  the  emblem  of  security. 
The  seal  was  placed  on  our  Lord's  sepulchre  to  keep  the 
tomb  safe  from  invasion ;  the  king^s  seal  was,  in  the 
same  way,  placed  on  the  st^me  which  was  laid  at  the 
month  of  the  den  in  which  Daniel  was  imprisoned : 
"  the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet "  (Dan.  vi.  17). 
^The  intrusting  of  the  seal  into  the  nands  of  others  was 
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the  token  that  royal  authority  had  been  for  the  time 
delegated  to  man.  So  Jezebel  "  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's 
name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal "  (1  Kings  xxL  8). 
Esther  obtained  the  use  of  the  king's  seal  to  pro- 
tect her  countrymen  from  the  mischief  devised  by 
Haman :  "  for  the  writing  which  is  written  in  the  king's 
name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man 
reverse"  (Esth.  viii.  8).  There  b  also  a  seal  of  the 
living  Gh)d.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  this  seal  bears  two 
le^nds.  "  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  'The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,' 
and,  '  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity' "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  On  the  one  side, 
it  IS  dependence  on  and  communion  with  God ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  holiness  of  life.  The  sealed  are  found 
in  Christ,  not  having  their  own  righteousness,  but  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  (PhiL  iii.  9).  For 
this  is  the  righteousness  which  will  endure  to  the  end, 
and  which  b  found  in  them  who  are  *'  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  "  (Epn.  L  13, 14).  God's  image  and  super- 
scription is  impressed  on  such ;  just  as  afterwards  we 
are  told  of  all  tne  servants  of  God,  *'  His  name  shall  be 
in  their  foreheads  "  (chap.  xxii.  4).  This  token  is  a  true 
safe-guard  and  talisman ;  as  the  sprinkled  blood  on  the 
lintel  protected  the  house  from  the  destroying  angel  at 
the  first  Passover.  It  is  a  token  also  of  those  who  have 
not  conformed  to  the  evil  world;  they  are  like  those 
whom  Ezekiel  saw  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  Lord  sent 
the  man  with  the  inkhom  "  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the 
abominations  that  be  done "  (Ezek.  ix.  4).  There  has 
been  much  misapprehension  respecting  this  act  of  seal- 
ing. It  has  been  said  that  it  implies  security,  and 
assures  God's  servants  of  protection  in  the  coining 
judgments :  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true;  but  the  sealing,  as 
will  have  been  seen  bv  the  passages  quoted  above,  is 
that  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  that  root  of  neavenl^  life  in 
the  soul,  which  is  the  pledge  of  the  soul's  union  with 
God ;  and  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  their  protection 
are,  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ve  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good  P  In  the  Bible  idea,  sin,  or  moral 
defilement,  is  the  onlv  real  evil :  all  other  things  work 
together  for  good.  The  breastplate  which  turns  aside 
the  fiery  darts  is  the  breastplate  of  righteousness :  those 
who,  escaping  the  corruptions  which  are  in  the  world 
through  lust,  become  piurtakers  of  the  divine  nature  mxe 
in  consequence  victorious  over  all  the  evil.  They  are 
not  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  and  tribulation  of 
life:  the  winds  are  let  loose  to  blow,  but  thev  are 
sealed,  and  they  cannot  be  shaken ;  for  what  and  who 
can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Th^  are 
sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  have  an  earnest  of  that 
Spirit  in  their  hearts  (Eph.  iv.  30,  and  2  Cor.  i.  22), 
and  the  pledge  of  His  power  in  their  livea.  St.  John 
gives  the  same  two-fold  test  as  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii.  9)  t 
(1)  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  m 
us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  (1  John  It. 
13) ;  and  (2)  "  Hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him, 
if  we  keep  his  commandments  "  (1  John  ii.  3).  The 
sealing  is  on  the  forehead :  it  is  GU>d's  mark,  but  it  is 
where  aU  may  see  it.    "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
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The  Sealing  of 


REVELATION,  VII. 


t/ie  Servants  of  God. 


servants  of  our  Grod  in  their  foreheads. 
(^)  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 
ivhich  were  sealed :  and  there  were  sealed 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
IsraeL  <*>  Of  the  tribe  of  Juda  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Beuben  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Grad  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  (^)  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.    Of  the  tribe  of 


Nepthalim  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Manasses  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  <^)  Of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  ^^  Of  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 


them."  The  cry  of  the  angel  is.  Injure  not  the  sea  nor 
the  trees.  Donbtless  the  nea  and  trees  are  mentioned 
as  these  are  the  objt^cts  which  woold  be  most  disturbed 
and  injured  by  a  storm  of  wind.  Trees  are  used  as 
emblems  of  real  and  of  pretended  religionisuL  The 
true  •  hearted  in  faith  are  described  as  trees  phinted 
by  the  waterside,  whose  fruit  does  not  wither;  and  it  is 
smgular  that  St.  Jude,  who  pictures  the  Antinomian 
teachers  of  his  day  under  the  image  of  autumn  trees 
(not  trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  as  in  English  version) 
without  fruit,  immediately  adds  an  expression  which 
almost  suggests  the  sudden  uprising  of  a  testing  storm  : 
the  fruitless  trees  are  "plucked  up  by  the  roots'* 
(Jude,  verse  12). 

(^)  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them  .  .  .— 
Translate,  And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed : 
there  were  a  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
sealed  out  of  every  tribe  of  the  eons  of  Israel.  There 
are  two  or  three  questions  which  these  verses  suggest. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  number  twelve 
thousand  from  each  tribe?  Who  are  these  who  are 
drawn  from  the  tribes  of  Israel?  Why  is  there  a 
change  of  the  order  and  names  of  the  tribes  ?  It  may 
help  us  to  clearer  thoughts  to  take  the  second  of  these 
questions  first.  (1)  Who  are  those  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand?  An  answer  to  this  has  been 
partly  anticipated  in  our  previous  comments ;  but  per- 
haps a  fuller  consideration  is  needed.  Some  nave 
thought  that  the  sealed  ones  must  be  Jewish  Ghristiaus : 
I.e.,  mey  are  disposed  to  take  the  twelve  tribes  literally. 
The  scope  of  the  previous  verses  seems  decisive  against 
this  view.  The  tune  of  judgment  and  trial  is  drawing 
near ;  we  have  seen  the  tokens  of  the  coming  storm  in 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal ;  our  wish  is  to  know  the 
lot  of  the  saints  of  God;  this  chapter  answers  this  wish: 
they  are  safe,  having  the  seal  of  Gk»d.  Now,  to  limit 
the  answer  to  the  Israelitish  Christians  is  to  break  in 
abruptly  upon  the  general  flow  of  thought  with  a  bold 
literalism.  The  seiued  ones  are  explain^  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  Gh)d ;  the  description  which  follows  proclaims 
them  to  be  the  "  Israel  of  God."  It  would  be  a  strange 
leap  away  from  the  subject  to  introduce  a  sudden  liim- 
tation  of  thought.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  doing 
so.  Israelitish  and  Jewish  names  are  freely  adopted  by 
the  sacred  writers,  and  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  without 
any  explanation  of  such  usage ;  and  the  Apostle  most 
emphatically  laid  down  the  principle  that  "  ne  is  not  a 
Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  {g  thftt  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  hni  h^U^  Jew  which  is 
one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  ii  .  ^f  the  heart,  in 
the  SDirit  and  not  m  the  letter"  (B^.  w  ^  29);  and  the 

•  ^'    Obrist  "there 


the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter"  (J^q^^H  gg,  29) 
principle  he  applies  by  affinmb^  ^.9j,  »*;     Airist  "  wiere 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  "  (Ckl  (fh^  1^  rnhe  Christian 
Church  absorbs  the  Jewish,  inhQjl  Tji         'vileR^*  ^^'^ 
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She  has  her  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  a  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Heb.  xii.  22) :  a  Jerusalem  from  above  (Gal.  iv.  26) :  a 
new  Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi.  2 ;  see  chap.  iii.  12) ;  and  to  that 
Jerusalem  of  God  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  chosen 
generation  and  ro^al  priesthood  of  every  age,  turn  the 
eye  of  faith.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  th£  view  does 
not  rob,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  Jew  of  God's  promises ; 
it  only  intensifies  those  promises  by  showing  the  growth 
of  that  Church  in  which  the  Jew  may  yet  find  the 
truest  consummation  of  his  holiest  and  highest  hopes, 
and  into  which  God  is  yet  able  to  graff  them  in  again 
(Rom.  xi.  23,  25,  26),  and  in  which  he  may  yet  play 
a  part  loftier  than  men  dream  of.  (2)  How  are  we  to 
understand  the  numbers  ?  As  we  cannot  adopt  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still  less 
can  we  admit  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  numbers 
here  mentioned ;  but  they  are  not  on  this  ground  to 
be  looked  upon  as  meaningless  numbers :  there  is  an 
appropriate  symbolism  in  the  numbers  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Twelve  is  used  as  the  number  of  those  who 
in  every  age  have  been  called  out  to  witness  for  some 
truth  which  the  world  needed.  Thus  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  were  the  ap^inted  witnesses  of  a  pure  theology 
and  a  pure  morality  m  the  days  of  idolatry  and  license ; 
and  later,  the  twelve  Apostles  became  the  inheritors  of 
a  similar,  though  higher,  spiritual  work  in  the  world. 
The  number  twelve,  9ien,  stands  for  a  world-witness  of 
divine  truth ;  and  the  fruits  of  this  world-witness  is  a 
wide  and  suistained  success :  the  twelve  multiplied  by 
the  twelve  a  thousand-fold — "the  native  and  not  de- 
generate progeny  of  the  Apostles  apostolically  multi- 
plied" (Mode,  quoted  by  Dr.  Currey).  The  skeleton 
organisation  is  twelve,  the  college  of  the  Apostles ;  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  tnousand  represent  the 
growth  into  full  numbers  of  the  choice  ones  of  God. 
(3)  Does  the  change  in  the  order  and  names  of  the 
tribes  symbolise  anything?  The  alterations  are  not 
without  significance.  Tney  are  briefly  these :  The 
tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  and  the  name  of  Ephraim 
does  not  appear,  but  the  number  is  made  up  to 
twelve  by  two  representatives  of  Joseph:  Manasseh, 
who  stands  sixth  in  order,  and  Josepn  (superseding 
the  name,  but  representing  the  tribe  oi  Ephraim),  who 
is  placed  eleventh  on  the  Ust.  The  number  twelve 
is  maintained  to  show  that  in  aU  clianges  God's  pur- 
poses stand.  The  omission  of  one  tribe  and  the  changed 
name  of  another  are  designed  to  show  that  in  the 
Church,  as  in  Israel,  the  most  splendid  opportunities 
may  be  lost.  Dan,  once  a  tribe,  and  not  an  insignificant 
tribe,  which  had  reared  its  heroes,  gradually  lapsed  into 
idolatry  and  immorality,  dwindled  in  numbers  and 
importance,  and  at  length  disappeared,  and  as  a  tribe 
became  extinct.  Its  omission  in  this  list  is  a  silent 
but  emphatic  comment  on  the  sacred  warnings:  "Let 
bim  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  ne  fall.'' 
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The  Vision  of 


REVELATION,   VII. 


Victorious  BesL 


<^)  After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great 
Chap.vu.9— 17.  Diultitude,  which  no  man 
the  vision  of  could  number,  of  all  na- 
victorious  rest,  ^i^^g^   ^^^    kindreds,   and 

people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 


throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands ;  <^^^  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 


"  Bes^u  not  to  say  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father :  Gkxi 
U  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham/* Similarly,  Ephraim,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a 
thoughtful  writer,  who  exalted  himself  in  Israel,  is  now 
lost  in  the  greater  name  of  Joseph.  (Comp.  Hos.  xiii.  1; 
X.  11 ;  Luke  xviii.  14.)  The  order  of  the  names  is  altered. 
Reuben  no  longer  stands  first:  Judah  has  taken  the 
firstborn's  place ;  and  Levi,  though  named,  does  not 
occupy  the  third,  the  place  of  his  birthright,  but  the 
eighth  place.  Here,  again,  the  changes  have  their  teach- 
ings. The  unstable  Ileuben,  with  all  his  splendid  ad- 
vantages— the  firstborn,  the  excellency  of  dignity  and 
the  excellency  of  power — ^failed  to  hold  his  own  among 
his  brethren ;  the  fatal  instability  of  his  character  ac- 
companied his  history,  and  weakened  his  otherwise 
pre-eminent  powers ;  yet  weak  and  erring,  the  type  of 
the  brilliant  and  vacillating,  he  is  not  an  outcast  alto- 
gether, but  finds  place,  and  high  place,  among  the 
servants  of  God.  J  udah,  lion-like,  resolute,  and  strong, 
wins  the  foremost  place;  from  him  springs  the  true 
Ruler,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  unfold  the 
counsels  of  God,  and  to  rule  the  world  with  a  righteous 
sceptre.  Levi's  subordinate  position  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  Levitical 
priesthood  are  at  an  end.  This  may  be  so ;  the  changes 
are  the  result  of  the  actual  history  of  the  tribes, 
and  illustrate  how  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  the 
Jewish,  privileges  may  be  lost,  opportunities  seized  or 
cast  away,  offices  and  functions  used  for  a  time,  and 
then  laid  aside  when  their  work  is  accomplished ;  but 
in  all  and  through  all  changes,  God's  unchanging  pur- 
pose runs  onwara  to  its  certain  close.  The  grouping  of 
the  tribes  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  order  of 
closest  kinship :  *'  We  find  not  one  violent  separation 
of  those  who  are  naturally  united,  where  both  are  truly 
members  of  the  Israel  of  God"  (Rev.  C.  H.  Waller, 
Names  on  Gates  of  Pearl). 

(9)  After  this  I  beheld  .  .  .—Better,  After  these 
thhigs  I  saw,  and  behold!  a  great  multitude  which 
no  one  was  able  to  numbery  out  of  every  naiion, 
and  (all)  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  and  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  "  A 
great  multitude :"  We  have  just  had  the  picture  of  the 
sealing  of  a  multitude  which  could  bo  numbered  :  now 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  countless  throng.  Who  are 
these  .^  Are  they  the  same  as  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand,  or  are  they  others  ?  Our  answer 
must  be  that  this  vision  gives  the  climax  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  sealing  represented  the  Passover  of 
the  Church :  this  vision  represents  it«  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  sealing  assured  us  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  severe  times  of  testing  there  would  be  those  who, 
wearing  God's  armour,  would  come  forth  unscathed: 
this  vision  shows  us  the  fruition  of  their  labour  and  their 
rest  after  conflict.  The  sealing  assured  us  that  God's 
hidden  ones  would  be  safe  in  trouble :  this  tells  us  that 
they  have  come  safe  out  of  it — they  are  those  who  have 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation  (verse  14).  But  how 
can  the  numbered  of  the  one  vision  be  the  same  as  the 
numberless  of  the  next?  They  are  numbered  in  the 
first  vision,  as  it  is  one  of  the  assurances  of  their  safety. 
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In  that  vision  the  idea  of  their  security  in  trial  and 
danger  is  the  main  one.  The  servants  of  God  are  safe, 
for  they  are  sealed  and  numbered;  they  are  amon^ 
those  sheep  of  Christ  whom  He  calls  by  name,  whose 
very  hairs  are  numbered ;  they  are  those  whose  reliance 
is  not  on  self,  but  on  their  shepherd ;  and  the  sealing  is 
the  echo  of  Christ's  words,  "  they  shall  never  perish ; " 
they  are  the  servants  of  Grod,  known  by  Him  and 
recognised  by  Him.  But  in  the  next  vision,  the  ex- 
panding prospects  of  the  Church  and  her  final  repose 
are  shown  to  us.  The  idea  of  victory  and  peace,  not  so 
much  safety  in  danger  as  freedom  from  it,  is  set  forth : 
and  then  countless  multitudes  are  seen ;  the  numbered 
are  found  to  be  numberless;  countless  as  the  sand 
by  the  sea  and  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  they  are  yet  in 
the  reckoning  and  knowledge  of  Him  who  **  telleth  the 
number  of  the  stars  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names."  The  numbering  must  not  be  understood  to 
imply  limitation.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  number 
which  symbolises  expansive  enei^  and  extensive  suc- 
cess; it  implies  the  real  security  and  wide-spread 
growth  of  the  Church  of  God;  it  has  no  limits;  it 
gathers  from  every  nation,  and  people ;  it  welcomes  all ; 
where  there  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  barbarinu. 
Scythian,  bond,  nor  free ;  its  gat«6  are  open  all  nigbi 
and  all  day  to  every  quarter  of  the  world — 

"  From  earth's  wide  bounds,  from  ocean's  farthest  coast. 
Through  gates  of  pearl  stream  in  the  countless  host. 
Singing  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost    Alieluia." 

The  multitude  are  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  carry 
palm  branches  in  their  hands.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  are  the  emblems  of  victory;  they  doubtless 
are  tokens  of  a  triumph :  it  is  the  sacred  rejoicing  of 
the  Israel  of  God.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  tht' 
Feast  of  Tabernacles :  just  as  the  sealing  reminded  ns- 
of  the  protecting  sign  on  the  lintels  of  the  houses  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  so  do  these  palm  branches  and  sonp^ 
of  joy  recall  the  ceremonies  of  the  later  feast.  No 
imagery  would  be  more  natural  to  the  sacred  seer,  and 
none  more  appropriate  to  his  subject.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  commemorated  Qod*s  care  over  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  harvest  The 
people  forsook  the  houses,  and  dwelt  in  booths;  the 
streets  were  full  of  glad  miUtitudes  who  carried  branche?^ 
of  palm,  and  olive,  and  myrtle;  everywhere  the  sound* 
of  rejoicing  and  singing  were  heard ;  "  there  was  veiy 
g^at  gladness "  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  43 ;  Neh 
viii.  l£— 17).  The  vision  here  shows  us  a  far  greater 
feast.  "  The  troubles  of  the  wilderness  are  ended, 
the  harvest-home  of  the  Church  is  come,"  and  God 
tabernacles  (verse  15)  among  His  servants. 

(10)  And  cried  with  a  loud  voioe  .  .  .—Better. 
And  they  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  The  salvation  to 
ovr  Ood  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 
Their  cry,  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  their  salvation — the  salvation  which  they 
now  taste — is  due  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  God 
and  to  the  Lamb.  The  salvation  here  mnst,  I  thmk,  be 
taken  in  its  most  comprehenfiive  sense,  including  eveiy 
deliverance — ^from  the  curse  of  law,  from  the  power  (ff 
am,  and  from  the  perils  of  life.    The  expUnatioii  in 
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EEVELATION,  VII. 


out  of  greai  Iribulatiofu 


Lamb.  <^^)  And  all  the  angels  stood  round 
about  the  throne,  and  ahout  the  elders 
and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the 
throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped 
God,  (^->  saying.  Amen:  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving, 
and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be 
unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
<»3)  And  one  of  the  elders  answered, 
saying  unto  me.  What  are  these  which 


are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence 
came  theyP  t^*^  And  I  said  unto  him. 
Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me. 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  ^^>  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 


verse  14  confirms  thi^.  (Coinp.  Gal.  lii.  13 ;  Phil.  iii.  9.) 
This  is  "  the  yoioe  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  which  is  in 
the  tabernacles  of  the  nghteoos,"  when  the  Lord,  who 
is  their  strength  and  sonsr,  "has  become  their  salvation  " 
(Fs.  cxviii.  14).  Note  the  recnrreuce  of  "  the  Lamb.'* 
They  are  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb; 
their  salvation  is  ascribed  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

(U)  And  all  the  angels  .  .  .—Translate,  And  all 
the  angela  were  standina  round  the  throne,  and  the 
elders,  and  the  fowr  living  beings  .  .  .  saying.  Amen. 
The  great  concourse  of  angels^-those  among  whom 
there  has  been  joy  in  heaven  when  a  sinner  has 
repented^now  add  their  "  Amen  **  to  the  cry  of  the  re- 
deemed, and  then  raise  the  seven-fold  ascription  of 
praise— 

**Amenl 

The  blessinflr,  and  the  glory,  and  the  wisdom. 

And  the  thankagtviiiff, 

And  the  honour,  and  the  power,  and  the  strength, 

(Is)  unto  our  God 

Unto  the  ages  of  the  ages. 

Amen ! " 

The  seven-fold  form  of  the  doxology,  which  implies 
a  divine  completeness,  is  appropriate  to  this  vision, 
which  shows  us  the  close  of  the  Chnrch's  agony,  and 
is  in  itself  a  slight  indication  that  the  view  which 
would  limit  the  seals  to  some  short  period  of  Church 
history  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  assuredly  luadequate. 

(13)  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
xinto  me.— The  seer  had  asked  no  question,  but  the 
older  answers  the  wondering  thoughts  and  questionings 
which  fill  his  mind.  Perhaps  this  scene  was  in  Dante's 
mind  when  he  described  himself  in  Paradise  : 

"  Silent  was  I,  yet  desire 
Was  painted  in  my  iooks :  and  thus  I  spake 
My  wish  more  earnestly  than  language  could.** 

^Paraiisa,  iv.  10-12. 

The  older  asks  the  question  which  he  knows  St.  John 
would  fain  ask.  These  who  are  clothed  in  while  robes, 
who  are  they,  and  whence  came  they  1  The  question 
brings  the  while  robes  into  prominence.  Is  it,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  wonder  of  the  seer  is  excited 
more  by  the  emblem  of  holiness  and  innocence  than 
anything  else  P  He  recognises  the  multitudes  as  men 
and  women  out  of  every  nation  and  tribe  of  sinful 
humanity,  and  he  sees  them  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
holiness.  Who  are  these  countless  throngs  of  holy 
ones? 

(14)  And  I  said  unto  him  •  .  .—The  form  in 
which  the  answer  of  the  seer  is  given  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  elder  had  anticipated  his  thoughts;  for  he 
describes  his  reply  as  instantaneous.  And  I  have  said. 
My  Lord — ^the  language  is  that  of  reverent  regard,  but 
not  of  worship  (see  chaps,  zix.  10  and  xxii.  8,  9) — thou 
knowest — i.e.,  it  is  for  thee  to  tell  me :  thy  knowledge 
and  th V  view-point  is  higher  than  mine ;  thou  knowest : 
it  is  thme  to  speak,  and  mine  to  hearken. 
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And  he  said  to  me  .  .  .—Bead,  And  he  said  to  me. 
These  are  they  who  come  (the  present  tense  is  used : 
these  are  those  coming)  out  of  the  great  tribulation. 
They  are  thost  who  come,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually. 
The  saints  of  God  are  continually  passing  into  the  un- 
seen world,  and  taking  their  place  among  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.  They  come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation.  Are  we  to  limit  the  expression  to  the 
special  and  peculiar  afflictions  of  the  last  great  trial  ? 
There  is  no  aoubt  about  the  emphasis  which  the  definite 
article  (unfortunately,  ignored  m  our  English  version) 
g^ves:  it  is  the  great  tribulation;  but  while  there 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  Church  of  Christ  trials 
so  great  that  they  may  be  called,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  went  before,  the  great  tnbulation,  it 
yet  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  complexion  of  this  vision  to 
limit  the  phrase  to  some  special  season  of  trial. 
Is  not  the  great  tribulation  the  tribulation  which 
those  must  encounter  who  are  on  the  side  of  Christ 
and  righteousness,  and  refuse  to  receive  the  mark  of 
worldhness  and  sin  on  their  heart,  conscience,  and  life  ? 
In  all  ages  it  is  true  that  we  must  through  much  tribu- 
lation enter  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  vision  here 
is  surelv  not  of  those  who  will  come  safe  out  of  some 
particular  trials,  but  of  the  great  multitude  from  every 
aee  and  every  race  who  waged  war  against  sin,  and 
wno,  in  the  midst  of  that  protracted  conflict,  endured 
the  gpreat  tribulation  which  is  to  continue  until  Christ's 
return.  Aiid  they  washed  (not  "  have  washed,'*  for  the 
washing  was  done  during  their  earthly  life)  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The 
imagery  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistle 
(Jomi  xiii.  8—11 ;  and  1  John  i.  7) ;  its  use  here  and  in 
chap.  i.  5  (if  the  reading  washed  is  to  be  preferred  to 
loosed)  points  to  a  common  authorship :  the  emblem  of 
the  blood  which  woahes  white,  or  cleanses,  is  not  used 
with  such  distinctness  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is,  in  St.  John's  lips,  but  a  following  out  of  the 
twice-repeated  words  which  he  quotes  nom  John  the 
Baptist  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  proclaimed 
Christ  to  be  "  tne  Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taketn  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  In  that  Lamb  of  God  those  who 
came  out  of  gresit  tribulation  found  the  forgiveness  and 
the  spiritual  power  which  gave  them  co^dence  and 
hope  in  the  midst  of  life's  war  and  life's  weariness ;  for 
the  man  who  knows  that  he  is  forgiven  and  that  he 
is  being  helped  to  holiness  is  the  man  who  thinks  no 
fiery  trial  strange,  but  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  salvation  is  of  God. 

(15)  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  On  this  account  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
Ood-^.e.,  because  they  so  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Comp.  chap.  xxii. 
14,  where  a  well-supported  reading  is, "  Blessed  are  they 
that  wai^  their  robes,  that  they  may  have  right  to  tho 
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among  them.*  W  They  shall  hunger 
no  more,*  neither  thirst  any  more; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat.     <^>  For  the  Lamb  which 


a  In.  4.  5,  6;  cb. 

ai.  ai 
Maa.  49l  la 


e  ch.  21. 4. 


is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  tinto  living 
fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes/ 


tree  of  life/'  &c.)  They  are  before  the  throne :  they  are 
like  Him,  for  they  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2),  and 
serve  Him  day  and  nigJU  in  His  temple,  and  He  that 
sUteth  upon  the  throne  sliall  tahemacfe  over  them.  The 
life  is  not  »mply  one  of  joy  or  safety,  it  is  one  also  of 
service.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxii.  3.)  Those  who  were  made 
priests  to  Qod  here  cany  on  their  service  in  His  temple; 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  can  only  be  figura- 
tive language,  for  in  the  heavenly  city  there  is  no  temple 
(chap.  zxi.  22).  It  serves  to  teach  ns  that  the  servant 
will  find  his  fitting  work  of  service  there  as  well  as  here. 
He  that  sitteth  tmon  the  throne  shall  taherrutcle  over 
them.  It  is  worth  noticing  how  persistently  St.  John 
keeps  up  the  phrase, "  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne '' 
(chaps.  IV.  2 ;  V.  1, 7, 13 ;  viL  10).  Tabernacle,  or  dwell 
as  in  a  tent :  The  rendering  '*  shall  dwell "  among  them 
does  not  do  justice  to  this  word,  and  at  the  same  time 
obscures  the  allusion  which  the  seer  has  in  his  mind.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Shechinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  which  rested  over  the  mercy  seat.  "  The  idea 
that  the  Shechinah,  the  tnctirfi  {skene),  the  glory  which 
betokened  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holv  of  Holies, 
and  which  was  wanting  to  the  sacred  temple,  would  be 
restored  once  more  in  Messiah's  days  was  a  cherished 
hope  of  the  Jewish  doctors  during  and  after  the  Apos- 
tone  ages."  The  expected  and  wished-for  glory  would 
be  seen  among  Gk>d's  saints.  God's  tabernacle  shall  be 
with  them  (cmtp.  xxi.  3),  and  with  them  so  as  to  stretch 
over  them:  He  will  tabernacle  over  (or,  upon)  them. 
With  this  we  may  compare  St.  Paul's  expression  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  9  ("that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle" 
— **  rest "  in  the  Ene^Hsh  version — **  n]M)n  me  "),  where 
Professor  Lightf oot  ^hose  words  have  just  been  quoted) 
thinks  that  .there  is  a  similar  reference  to  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holv  of  Holies.  (Comp. 
Isa.  iv.  5, 6 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27 ;  and  John  i.  14.)  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  carrying  on  of  the  imagery  derived 
from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  as  there  were  the  palm 
branches  of  the  harvest  joy,  so  there  will  be  the  booth, 
or  tabernacle,  of  Qod's  presence  amonjg  them.  He  shall 
be  their  pavilion,  their  shelter.  "There  shall  be  a 
tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat, 
and  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  for  a  covert  from  storm 
and  from  rain." 

(16)  They  shall  hunger  no  more  •  .  .—Better, 
They  shall  not  hunger  any  mare,  nor  yet  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  at  all  shall  the  sun  light  upon  them,  nor 
any  heat  The  negatives  are  emphatic,  and  rise  in  force 
as  the  verse  proceeds.  None  of  the  privations  which 
they  have  endured  for  Christ's  sake  shall  trouble  them ; 
none  of  the  dissatisfactions  and  weariness  of  life  shall 
afflict  them ;  for  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  will  be  no 
more,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away  (chap.  xxi. 
8, 4).  And  then,  too,  shall  that  blessed  hunger  and  thirst 
—the  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness — ^be  appeased. 
Christ's  benediction  will  then  be  realised  in  its  fulness : 
Blessed  are  thev  who  so  hunger,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
And  as  they  will  receive  inward  strength  and  satisfac- 
tion, so  also  will  they  be  kept  from  the  outward  trials 
which  wear  down  the  strengtn  of  the  strongest.  The  sun 
shall  not  light  on  them :  The  Eastern  sun,  in  its  fierce 
and  overpowering  intensity,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  those 
trials  which  dry  up  the  springs  of  strength.  The  sun, 
risen  with  a  burning  heat,  devoured  the  beauty  of  the 
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flower  (Jas.  i.  11);  the  rootless  growth  on  the  stony 
ground  was  scorched  when  the  sun  was  up  (Matt.  liiL 
5,  6).  Man's  beauty  of  wealth  and  talent,  man's  reso- 
lutions of  better  things,  all  fade  awav  before  the  testing 
beams  of  this  sun ;  but  the  time  of  trial  is  past,  the 
pains  and  temptations  of  life  are  over,  the  sun  in  that 
Lemd  will  not  scorch,  for  there  is  no  lon^r  need  of  these 
bumin£[  beams ;  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  the 
glory  01  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof 
(chap,  xxi  23).  No  sun,  and  no  heat,  no  burning  hot  wind 
lUce  the  sirocco,  will  spread  withering  influence  there. 

(17)  For  the  Lamb  •  .   .—Translate,  Beeatue  the 
Lamh  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  tend 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  waters 
of  life  (or,  life-springs  of  waters);   and  God  shall 
wipe  a/way  every  tear  from  their  eyes.     The  Lamb 
is  described  as  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne." 
The  writer  told  in  chap.  v.  6  that  he  had  seen  a 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  tne  throne.    When  he  looked 
towards  the  throne,  he  saw  the  Lamb  as  the  central 
object  immediately  in  front  of  it.    He  who  would  draw 
near  to  the  throne  must  pass  the  Lamb.    The  position 
which  the  Lamb  held  was  one  of  significance,  and  is 
therefore  repeated  here.     The  Iumb  will  tend  His 
people  as  a  shepherd  tends  his  flock  (the  word  trans- 
tated  "feed"  has  this  force),  and  will  lead  them  to 
the  springs  of  the  water  of  life.     The  twentv-third 
Psalm  rises  at  once  to  our  minds.    The  Lord  who  was 
David's  shepherd    (Ps.  xxiii.  2),  who  was  the  Good 
SShepherd  wiio  sought  and  brought  home  the  lost  for 
whom  He  died  (Luke  xv.  4;   John  x.  11),  does  not 
forget  the  shepherd's  work  in  heaven.    He  who  made 
His  people  to  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way  (Ps.  ex.  7), 
who  gave  to  those  who  came  to  Him  the  water  which 
alone  would  quench  their  thirst  (John  iv.  13, 14,  and  viL 
37 — 39),  leads  them  now  to  the  springs  of  the  living 
water,  and  makes  them  drink  of  the  river  of  His  plea- 
sures (Ps.  xxxvi.  8).   Significantly  enough  the  sprinj^  of 
this  living  water  are  in  the  throne  itself  (chap.  xxii.  11 
Ezekiel  saw  the  stream  issuing  forth  from  the  Temple 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  1),  but  in  the  citv  where  there  is  no  temple 
we  are  carried  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  to  fijid  the^ 
well-spring  of    every   gladness.    In  this  emblem  of 
the  water  we  have  another  allusion  to  the  Fe&st  of 
Tabernacles.    Among  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
feast  was  that  of.  the  drawing  water ;  the  priest  drew 
a  vessel  of  water  from  the  brook  of  SUoam,  and  poured 
it  out  in  the  temple-court  by  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  the  people  sang  the  words,    "  With  joy  shall  T® 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  "  (Isa.  xii.  3). 
Here  the  Lamb,  who  is  also  the  High  Priest,  leads  His 
people  to  the  springs  of  the  water  of  life.     Joy,  too, 
IS  theirs ;  for  God  snail  wipe  away  every  tear  from  (or, 
out  of)  their  eyes  (Isa.  xxv.  8 ;  Bev.  xxi.  4).     In  Isaiah 
it  is  said  God  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces  *. 
here  it  is  every  tear.   Thus  sludl  all  sorrow  be  removed 
from  all :  no  tears  shaU  gather  in  any  eye,   for  the 
sources  of  sorrow  will  be  cut  off  in  the  land  where  there 
is  no  more  sin.    None  can  weep  again  when  it  is  God 
who  wiped  away  their  tears.  *  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  said  Christ — ^blessed  indeed  in  this,  that  God 
becomes  their  comforter.  Only  those  who  have  wept  can 
enjoy  this  consolation.  Who  would  not  shed  life's  tean 
to  have  God's  hand  to  wipe  them  away ! 
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CHAPTER  Vin.— W  And  when  he 
Oiap.  viii.   1.  had   opened   the    seventh 


The 

eeal  opened. 


*®^®°*    seal,  there  was  silence  in 


heaven  about  the  space  of  Chap.  viii.  2— 
half  an  hour.     («>  And  I  %   ??«  ^^Sp^ 

,-  1        1  •  1     <>*     *'"®    seven 

saw  the  seven  angels  which  trampetangeis. 


vm. 

(1)  And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal 
•  •  . — TiansUte,  And  when  he  opened  the  eeventh  seal 
there  took  place  a  silenee  in  heaven  aa  it  were  for  haJf 
an  hour.  It  is  greatly  to  be  reg^tted  that  thia  verse 
fiJbould  have  been  preued  to  this  chapter.  The  section 
of  the  book  with  which  it  is  connected  is  tbat  which 
goes  before,  not  that  which  follows.  The  second  verse  of 
this  eighth  chapter  introduces  a  new  series  of  visions : 
the  first  verse  j^ves  the  close  of  the  visions  which 
follow  the  opening  of  the  seals.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  which  describes  a  half-hoar*s 
silence  in  heaven  ?  It  is  a  dispnted  point  whether  the 
book,  or  roUf  fastened  with  the  seven  seals  (chap.  v.  1, 
2)  is  ever  really  unrolled  to  view.  Some  have  thought 
that  as  each  seal  is  opened  a  portion  of  the  roll  is 
displayed,  unfolding  the  vision  of  the  seal :  others  have 
regarded  the  visions  as  mere  accompaniments  of  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
writing  on  the  roll;  those  who  take  this  view  are 
disposed  to  think  tliat  the  roll  never  is  read,  for  that 
when  the  last  seal  is  broken,  and  all  are  expecting  to 
hear  what  is  Written  in  the  book,  no  reading  tcJces 
place,  but  only  a  silence  ensues.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  tiiat  this  latter  view  is  altogether  tenable.  It 
appears  a  sinffularlv  harsh  inteipreUtion  to  say  that  the 
contents  of  tne  roll  are  never  disclosed.  The  book  of 
God's  purposes  was  seen  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  sat 
on  the  throne.  The  Evangelist  longed  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  contents ;  vain  efforts  were  made  to  open 
it;  uie  Evangelist  wept  with  disappointment;  he  was 
then  comforted  in  his  sorrow  by  hearing  that  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  had  conquered  to  open  the  book; 
but  then,  after  all  this,  not  a  line  or  word  of  the  book,  it 
is  said,  is  ever  revealed.  The  servant  is  waiting  to  hear 
the  divine  word;  the  seer  is  waiting  to  record  what  is 
unfolded;  but  though  the  seals  are  opened,  we  are 
told  that  the  words  he  waits  for  never  came.  St.  John 
himself  gives  no  hint  of  so  disappointing  a  conclusion. 
Later  on  (chap.  x.  4)  he  is  told  not  to  record  the 
utterances  of  the  seveu  thunders,  but  there  the  con- 
cealing of  the  utterances  is  clearly  commanded.  Here 
he  evidently  associates  the  visions  of  the  seals  with  the 
contents  of  the  roll.  It  is  only  a  spirit  in  bondage  to 
foolish  literalisms  which  will  ask  how  the  visions  can 
be  the  writing  in  the  roll.  The  book  represents 
God's  purposes  and  principles  of  His  government  in 
relation  to  the  world  -  history ;  the  seals  show  us 
some  typical  scenes  in  that  world-history,  and  if 
not  seen  on  the  parchment  of  the  roll,  are  yet  un- 
foldings  of  principles  and  truths  in  the  book.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  in  the  roll  is  ever 
unfolded.  Such  portions  are  made  manifest  as  the 
seer  could  hear,  and  as  the  Church  of  Christ  needed ; 
Mid  thus  it  may  well  be  that  the  half-hour's  silence  is 
significant  that  all  God's  purposes  and  revelations  are 
not  exhausted — ^that  there  is  something  behind  which  it 
is  not  well  that  we  should  know — that  prophecy  as  well 
as  knowledge  is  partial.  But  the  stillness  of  this  half 
hour,  if  it  reminds  us  of  what  is  yet  untold,  yet  pro- 
claims to  us  a  time  of  deep,  unbroken  tranquilHty,  wnen 
the  cries  and  groans  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  g^teful 
doxologies  of  heaven  are  hushed  into  calm.  It  is  the 
silence  which   tells   us   that  sorrow   is   ended,   and 
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eloquently  tells  us  of  heart  peace.  It  is  the  rest  of 
the  troubled  on  the  breast  of  God.  All  the  earth,  with 
her  strife  of  tongues  is  stiU ;  all  the  cries  of  men  (chap. 
vi.  15),  of  trafficker  and  warrior,  of  struggling  wise,  and 
suffering  good,  are  stilled;  all  flesh  keeps  silence  before 
BSm ;  He  g^ves  His  people  peace . 

"  O  earth,  so  foil  of  dreary  noiseBt 
O  men  with  wailing  in  year  voices  I 

O  delvfid  gold,  the  wuler's  heap  1 
O  strife.  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  f 
God  Btrikes  a  sUenoe  through  you  all. 

And  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Only  those  who  have  been  carried  away  by  an  over- 
refined  philosophy  or  morbid  sentimental]  sm  can  see 
anything  selfish  m  longing,  out  of  earth's  cares  and 
injustices,  for  such  a  rest  as  this.  It  is  surely  not 
ignoble  to  pray — 

*'  Vouchsafe  us  such  a  half-hour^s  hush  alone. 
In  componsation  for  our  stormy  years ; 
Ab  heaven  has  pauBod  from  song,  let  earth  from  moan.** 

(2)  The  Visioks  introduced  by  the  SotmDiNG 
OF  Seven  Trumpets. — The  series  of  visions  which 
is  now  introduced  extend  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
chapter.  There  are  some  features  which  may  be 
noticed  here.  There  is  a  marked  correspondence  of 
arrangement,  between  these  and  the  visions  of  the 
seals.  As  there,  so  here,  there  are  introduced  two 
subordinate  visions  towards  the  end  of  the  series. 
The  sixth  seal  was  followed  by  the  vision  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  and  Ihe  count- 
less multitude :  the  sixth  trumpet  is  followed  by 
the  vision  of  the  little  book  and  the  seven  thunders 
and  the  measurement  of  the  temple  of  God  (chaps,  x. 
and  xi.  1 — 14).  The  general  intention  of  these  mter- 
posed  visions  is  simi&r.  In  both  cases  they  seem 
aesigned  to  give  us  an  insight  of  the  life  within 
the  life  of  Christ's  Church.  The  main  visions  give 
us  more  external  aspects;  the  interposed  visions 
show  the  inner  and  more  spiritual  aspects.  Thus  the 
seals  show  the  great  outer  features  of  world  and  Church 
history — the  war,  controversies,  the  famine  and  barren 
dogmatism,  the  death,  and  deathlike  extemalism,  the 
persecutions  and  sorrows  and  revolutions  of  on-coming 
nistory ;  the  interposed  visions  of  chap.  vii.  show  us 
the  calm  and  stren^h  and  the  victory  of  the  children 
of  God.  So  also  with  these  visions  of  the  trumpets. 
The  main  visions  give  us  the  trumpet-voices  of  God's 
manifold  providences  summoning  the  world  to  surrender 
to  Him ;  the  subsidiary  visions  point  to  the  witness  and 
work  of  the  true  children  of  Grod  in  this  world,  and  the 
more  secret  growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Another 
similarity  between  the  seals  and  the  trumpets  is  to  be 
found  in  the  separation  between  the  first  four  and  the 
last  three.  The  first  four  trumpets,  like  the  first  four 
seals,  are  grouped  together.  Tne  first  four  seals  are 
introduced  by  tne  cry  "  Come";  the  first  four  trumpets 
are  followed  by  judgments  on  natural  objects — the  earth, 
the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  lights  of  heaven — while  the  last 
three  have  been  describea  as  woe  trumpete^  being  intro- 
duced by  the  thrice  repeated  cry  of  "  Woe  "  (see  verse  13). 
There  is  thus  a  correspondence  of  arran^ment  in  the 
two  series  of  visions ;  but  their  general  import  is  very 
different.  We  reach  in  the  seventh  seal  the  eternal 
quiet  of  God's  presence.  Through  a  series  of  visions  we 
have  been  shown  that  the  way  to  rest  is  not  easy,  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  g^reat  features  of  earth's 
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The  Seven  Angels 


EBVELATION,   VIII. 


with  the  Seven  Trumpets, 


stood  before  God;  and  to  them  were 
given  seven  trumpets.  <^)  And  another 
angel  came  and   stood    at  the  altar, 


Or.  add  It  to  the 
prai/er8. 


having  a  golden  censer;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  oflTer  it  with  the  prayers^  of 


troubles  remain  till  the  close,  and  that  the  children  of 
God  mast  throufi^h  tribulation  and  even  persecution 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod's  peace.  The  seals 
answer  the  question,  ''Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  ? "  But  the  kingdom  will  be  re- 
stored. The  Church  may  find  her  way  a  way  of  difficulty, 
delay,  danger ;  but  it  will  be  a  way  to  triumph.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of 
the  iiord.  Let  the  people  of  Qod  go  forward ;  let  their 
prayers  be  set  forth  as  incense;  let  them  blow  the 
trumpet,  and  summon  men  to  repentance ;  they  are  not 
alone ;  the  Lord  still  fights  for  His  Israel.  This  is  the 
assurance  which  we  gather  from  the  trumpets.  In  all 
the  wondrous  provi^nces  which  the  history  of  the 
world  discloses  we  may  hear  the  trumpet-voice  which 
heralds  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  which  the  Church  is 
bearing  constant  and  sufficient  witness  (chap.  xi.  3,  4). 
The  seals  close  with  peace ;  the  trumpets  close  appro- 
priately with  victory  (chap.  xi.  15).  The  visions  are 
not  scenes  of  events  which  chronologically  succeed  one 
another.  The  one  set  shows  us  the  way  through  trouble 
to  rest ;  the  other  shows  the  way  through  conffict  to 
triumph :  the  one  set  shows  us  the  troubles  which  befall 
the  Cnurch  because  of  the  world ;  the  other  shows  us 
the  troubles  which  fall  on  the  world  because  the  Church 
advances  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  as  Israel  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise. 

And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  .  •  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  the  seven  angela  which  stand  (not  *'  stood") 
before  €hd;  and  there  were  given  to  them  seven 
trumpets.  "  The  seven  angels : "  Who  are  these?  The 
UBuaf  answer  is  that  they  are  seven  angels  (or,  according 
to  some,  archangels)  distinguished  among  the  myriads 
round  the  throne.  The  passages  referred  to  in  support  of 
this  view  are  two^ne  from  the  Apocryphal  !book  of 
Tobit,  "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  present  the  pravers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One  "  (Tobit  xii. 
15) ;  the  other,  the  well-known  passage  from  St.  Luke, 
**  I  am  Grabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God " 
(Luke  L  19).  This  may  be  true,  and  the  emphatic 
article  (the  seven  angels)  gives  the  view  some  support, 
but  seeing  that  the  number  seven  is  to  be  taken  through- 
out the  book  as  symbolical,  and  not  literal,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  view  the  seven  angels  as  representatives  of  the 
power  of  (3od  over  the  wond.  They  are  the  seven,  the 
complete  circle  of  God's  power  in  judgment ;  for  as  we 
do  not  take  the  seven  spirits  to  be  utendly  seven  spirits, 
but  symbols  of  the  complete  and  manifest  influence  of 
the  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  glorious 
Trinity,  so  neither  need  we  infer  from  the  mention  of 
the  seven  angels  here  that  they  are  literally  seven  pre- 
eminent augeUc  personages,  but  rather  regard  them  as 
symbols  of  that  complete  and  varied  messenger-force 
which  Gk>d  evermore  commands. 

Seven  trumpets.— It  will  help  our  understanding 
of  the  symbol  here  employed  to  reosJl  the  occasions  on 
which  the  trumpet  was  used.  It  was  used  to  summon 
the  people  together,  whether  for  worship,  or  festival,  or 
war,  "for  the  calling  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the 
journeying  of  the  camps."  "When  they  shall  blow 
with  them  (the  trumpets),  all  the  assemblv  diall  assemble 
themselves  to  thee  (Moses)  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 


of  the  congregation  "  (Num.  x.  4—8).    For  journeying 
an  alarm  was  to  be  blown  (Num.  X.  6).    "And  if  ye  go  to 
war  in  your  land  against  the  enemy  that  oppresseth 
you,  then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets; 
and  ye  shaU  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  Ood, 
and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies  "  (verse  9). 
And  as  for  war,  so  also  on  festival  days  the  trompets 
were  blown :  "  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in 
your   solemn   days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  over  your 
burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace 
offerings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before 
your  Gk>d :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."    The  reader  will 
remember  other  illustrations.    When  the  people  were 
assembled  to  hear  the  Ten  Commandments  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  sounded   long,  and  waxed   loader  and 
louder  (Ex.  xix.  19).      The  feast   held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  was  "  a  day  of  blowing  the 
trumpets  "  (Num.  xxix.  1)  among  the  people  who  wonld 
blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the  time 
appointod,  on  their  solemn  feast  day  (Ps.  IxxxL  3).    At 
the  siege  of  Jericho  seven  priests  bore  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  and  oa  the  seventh  day 
the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets  (Josh.  vi.  4, 5).    For 
assembling,   for  journeying,  for  war,   tlie   sound  of 
the  trumpets  was  heard.    The  judgments  wVloh  follow 
the  blowmg  of  the  trumnets  in  Um  series  of  visions 
are  the  trumpet-toned  calls  of  Grod,  summoning  man- 
kind to  assemble  to  the  true  tabernacle,  bidding  His 
people  go  forward,  and  announcing  the  overthrow  of 
His  adversaries.    Every  judgment,  on  earth,  or  sea,  or 
river,  by  war,  or  by  invasion,  is  a  call  which  bids  men 
listen  to  the  still  small  voice,  which  they  have  neglected, 
perhaps  resisted.  Every  judgment  should  rouse  Uie  trae 
servant  to  greater  vigilance  and  further  advance :  it  is 
an   alarm  sounded  on  the  great  battle-field  of  life. 
Miracles   have   been   called   the  alarm  bells  of  the 
universe ;  no  less  are  the  strange  and  startling  events 
of  the  world's  history  the  alarm  notes  blown  by  God's 
an^ls  across  the  world,  to  remind  us  of  the  war  in 
which  every  citadel  of  evil  must  inevitably  falL    It  is 
mainly,  then,  as  an  alarm  of  war  that  these  angel- 
trumpets  are  sounded.    The  land  of  promise  is  to  be 
rescued  from  the  tribes  and  peoples  who  corrupt  it. 
As  the  Canaanites  of  old  were  swept  awaj  lest  their 
wickedness,  increasing  beyond  measure,  should  spread 
abroad  a  moral  death,  so  are  the  judgments  of  theee 
trumpets  sent  to  undermine,  purge  away,  and  fiLually  to 
destroy  all  evil  powers  which  destroy  the  earth  (chap 
xi.  18).     We  may  hear,  then,  in  "each  blast  of  the 
symbolical  trumpet  a  promise  and  instalment  of  the 
victory  "  for  which  the  groaning  and  travailing  creation 
yearns,  and  which  will  be  the  banishment  of  earth's 
destroyers,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  sous  of  God. 

(3)  And  another  angel  oame  and  stood  at 
(or,  over)  the  altar,  having  a  golden  oenaer. 
— The  appearance  of  this  other  angel  has  nven  ris« 
to  some  questioning,  and  bome  strained  cx]^anation^ 
Some  have  thought  that  by  this  other  augel  we  are 
to  understand  Christ  Himself.  This  is  very  doubtful : 
the  designation  "another  angel"  (see  chap.  vii.  ^2) 
is  against  this  view.  There  is  really  no  need  to  ask 
who  the  several  angels  are :  the  book  is  symbolinl 
The  angels  are  not  particular  personages,  but  symbolieal 
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aseendeth  up  bqfcre  OodL 


all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which 
was  before  the  throne.  (^>  And  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  np 
before  God  ont  of  the  angel's  hand. 


1  Or,i 


<^>  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and 
filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast 
it  into^  the  earth :  and  there  were  voices, 
and  thnndeidngs,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake.    ^^^  And  ue  seven  angels 


of  those  affencies — ^whether  personal,  or  natural,  or 
■snpematanS — ^which  are  employed  bv  Him  who  sittetb 
on  the  throne.  The  axigel  stood  at  tue  altar.  The  altar 
mentioned  in  ch&p.  vi.  2  corresponded  with  the  altar  of 
bnmt  sacrifice,  wnich  stood  in  the  open  court  in  front 
of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  symbolism  of  the 
Apocalypse  being  so  largely  built  up  out  of  Jewish 
materius,  we  need  not  l«  surprised  to  find  the  altar 
of  incense  introduced  here.  This  altar  was  of  gold, 
4Uid  was  situated  in  the  holy  place.  Here  the  priest 
was  wont  to  bum  incense,  while  the  people  out- 
ride were  praying.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
custom  in  tne  historv  of  Zecharias  (Luke  i.  8—11). 
The  scene  described  by  St.  Luke  bears  a  close  resem- 
l>]ance  to  this,  and  ffives  a  key  to  the  svmbolism.  The 
prayers  of  the  people  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  are 
.ascending  together.  The  angel  has  a  golden  censer. 
The  word  here  rendered  censer  is  used  sometimes  for 
ihe  incense,  but  the  epithet  "  golden  "  shows  that  it  is 
the  vessel  to  hold  the  mcense  which  is  intended.  The 
censer  is  of  gold,  as  was  the  altar,  and  as  are  so  many 
things  in  the  Apocalypse.  (See  diaps.  iv.  4;  v.  8;  xv. 
^,  7,  and  xxi.  15,  21.) 

And  there  was  given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense .  •  • — lAi&nXLj y  And  therewcLS  given  fa  him  mwih 
ificense  that  he  mighi  (not  "  offer  it  with,"  as  English 
version,  but)  give  it  to  the  prayers  of  all  the  aainis  upon 
the  golden  aUar  which  was  hefore  the  throne.  The  in- 
cense was  to  be  mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the  sunts. 
The  incense  was  added  to  give  a  fragrance  to  the  prayers 
4if  the  saints,  and  render  them  acceptable  before  God. 
The  action  of  the  ang^  has  been  spoken  of  as  though  it 
might  fi^ve  countenance  to  the  erroneous  doctrine  of 
the  meaiatorship  of  saints  and  angels.  It  is  only  when 
we  persist  in  viewing  symbols  as  Hteral  facts  that  there 
is  anv  danger  of  such  an  inference.  Dogmas,  whose 
only  foundation  is  in  the  incidental  symbolism  of  a  pro- 
phetic book,  are  ill-grounded.  It  is  a  safe  canon  that 
doctrinal  inferences  from  metaphors  are  always  to  be 
suspected.  The  angel  here  is  a  mere  symbol  of  a  divinely- 
Jipnointed  t^nc^.  No  personal  angel  actually  ever 
^la  what  is  described  here :  how  could  incense  mix  with 
prayers?  The  whole  is  symbolical  of  the  truth  that 
the  prayers  of  aU  the  saints  need  to  be  rendered  accept- 
able by  the  infusion  of  some  divine  element.  The  best 
f>rayers  oC  the  best  saints  are  weak,  and  polluted  and 
amperfect  at  the  best  The  incense  which  is  added 
to  the  prayers  is  not  supplied  by  the  angel:  it 
is  first  given  to  him,  and  he  then  mingles  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints.  It  is  hard  to  forget  here  Him 
whose  offering  and  sacrifice  became  a  savour  of  sweet 
«mell  (Eph.  y.  1,  2).  The  altar  is  described  as  the 
golden  altar — t.e.,  the  altar  of  incense,  as  noted  above. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  Dean  Alford*s  caution 
that  we  must  not  attempt  to  force  the  details  of  any 
of  these  visions  into  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
•of  the  tAbemacle.  "  A  general  analogy  in  the  use  and 
character  of  the  heavenly  furniture  is  all  that  we  can 
look  for  "  (Alford,  in  loco). 

(4)  And  the  smoke  of  •  •  .—Better,  And  there 
went  up  the  smoke  of  the  ineensefor  (or  to,  i.e.,  designed 
for,  and  to  g^ve  fragrance  to)  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
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oui  of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  hefore  Qod.  The  emblem 
of  the  rising  column  of  smoke,  in  which  incense  and 
prayer  now  mingled,  is  the  token  that  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  now  rendered  acceptable,  and  no  longer  pre- 
mature, are  about  to  be  answered.  These  prayers  of 
clod's  people,  weak  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  are  yet 
invincible  weapons  in  the  nands  of  Chnst's  soldiers, 
and  will  be  found  mightier  than  any  carnal  weapons. 
As  Jericho  fell  without  Israel  needing  to  strike  a  blow, 
so  now  the  Israel  of  Qod  will  be  seen  to  be  omnipotent 
through  true  and  &ithf ul  prayer.  The  charter  of  the 
Church's  power  is  in  the  words  of  Christ:  "If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  Mv  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  jre  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (John  xv.  7). 
The  judgments  that  follow  are  not  indeed  specifically 
prayed  for  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  their  prayers,  and  prove  the  might  of  aU  prayer. 

(5)  And  the  angel  •  .  .—Translate,  And  the  angel 
has  taken  (or,  took)  the  censer,  and  he  filled  it  from  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  ccut  it  (t.e.,  the  fire  or  hot  ashes 
which  filled  the  censer)  upon  the  earth.  The  prayers 
have  gone  up,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  euih- 
ward  IS  the  symbol  of  the  answer  descending  from 
heaven.  We  may  recall  the  similar  action  of  Moses 
before  Pharaoh,  when  he  took  ashes  of  the  furnace  and 
sprinkled  it  towards  heaven,  but  it  descended  towards 
earth,  as  a  symbol  of  theplajrue  about  to  fall  upon  tho 
land  (Ex.  ix.  8—10).  Tne  not  ashes  are  the  tokens 
of  the  coming  judgments.  As  in  the  narallel  vision  in 
Ezekiel  (chap.  x.  2),  when  the  man  clotned  with  linen  is 
bidden  to  **  go  in  between  the  wheels,  even  under  the 
cherub,  and  fill  his  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from 
between  the  cherubims,  and  scattor  them  over  the 
doomed  city ; "  so  here  the  ashes  fall — ^the  judgments 
are  at  hand. 

And  there  were  Toices  •  •  .—Or,  And  there 
took  place  thunders,  and  voices,  and  lightnings, 
and  an  earthquake.  There  is  some  variety  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  order  of  the  words  here  used. 
Some  place  "  lightnings  "  before  "  voices."  These 
signs  and  soimds  herald  the  approach  of  judgments, 
(jod  has  arisen  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  His  people. 
'*The  earth  shook  and  trembled.  There  went  up 
a  smoke  and  a  fire:  coals  were  kindled  at  it.  At 
the  brightness  that  was  before  Him  His  thick  clouds 
passed,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  The  Lord  also 
thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  His 
voice,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  Yea,  He  sent  out 
His  arrows,  and  scattered  them :  He  shot  out  lightnings 
and  discomfited  them  .  .  .  He  delivered  me  from  my 
strong  enemy"  (Ps.  xviii.  4 — 19).  It  is  a  solemn  thought 
that  we  mav  send  up  prayers,  and  the  answer  may  come 
down  a  judgment;  for  often  it  is  onlv  through  judg- 
ment that  trae  loving-kindness  can  ma&e  her  way. 

(6)  And  the  seven  angels  •  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  seven  angels  who  had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared 
themselves  that  they  might  sound.  The  angels  raised 
their  trumpets  to  their  mouths,  ready  to  blow.^  The 
sounding  of  the  trumpets  introduced  the  series  of 
st&rtling  events  (or  providences,  as  we  sometimes  call 
them)  which  serve  to  arrest  men's  attention,  and  re* 
mind  them  that   there  is  a  kingdom  which  caonoi 
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which  had  the  seven  trumpets  pre- 
pared themselves  to  sound.  ^>  The 
Cliap.ym.7-12.  ^^^  ^ngel  sounded,  and 
The  first  ffroup  there  followed  hail  and 
^^^"^K^  fire  mingled  with  blood, 
angels  sound  and  they  were  cast  upon 
theirtrumpeta  the  earth:   and  the  third 


part  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  al) 
green  grass  was  burnt  up.  <^^  And 
the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it 
were  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  was  cast  into  the  sea:  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  bloody 
<^)  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures- 


be  shaken.  Such  events  are  Umding-stages  in  the  great 
advancing  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  those  who  are  desirous  of  actual  and 
limited  historical  fulfilments  which  correspond  with 
the  features  of  the  several  visions,  that  the  aim  of  the 
visions  seems  to  be  to  give  the  seer,  and  through  him 
the  Church  at  large,  some  idea  of  the  generu  kind 
of  events  which  ever  mark  the  decay  of  the  kingdom 
of  wTone  and  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  to  Uiis  consummation  the  visions  of  the  trumpets 
lead  us.  We  are  to  see  the  destruction  of  those  who 
destroy  the  earth,  and  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Him  who  will  reign  in  riffhteonsness  (chap.  xi. 
15 — 18).  This  great  consunmiation  i^  to  be  achieved 
by  slow  and  painful  steps.  **  Wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  ?"  is  the  question  answered  by  the 
seals.  "  How  wilt  thou  restore  the  kingdom  P  "  is  the 
question  answered  by  the  trumpets.  In  both  cases  the 
answer  is  similar.  These  great  results  are  not  and 
cannot  be  attained  in  the  quick  wavs  human  impatience 
would  suggest.  The  history  of  the  world  is  not  to  be 
folded  up  in  a  hurry,  for  that  history  is  a  development 
and  a  discipline ;  it  is  not  only  the  consummation  which 
is  to  be  desired :  the  steps  to  that  end  are  salutary, 
though  painful.  The  chastisement  which  is  not  joyous 
but  grievous  may  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  to  the 
world  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness;— 

"  And  man,  unfriended,  faltorina:  on  the  way. 
Must  learn  to  weep  before  he  ieams  to  pray." 

And  this  wholesome  lesson  of  tears  must  be  taught  the 
world,  in  the  slow  and  bitter  progress  of  a  human  his- 
tor]^  marked  not  bv  one  judgment  but  by  many.  The 
fulfilment,  then,  of  these  prophetic  visions  is  not  ex- 
hausted in  one  event,  however  nearly  its  features  may 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  vision. 

(7)  The  first  angel  .  .  .— Bettw,  And  the  first 
sounded,  and  there  took  place  hail,  and  fire  mingled 
in  blood,  and  it  was  cast  upon  the  earth;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was 
oumt  up.  The  reference  to  the  Egyptian  plagues  is 
obvious :  "  There  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  the 
hail,  ver^  grievous  .  .  .  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb 
of  the  neld,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field  "  (Ex. 
ix.  23 — 25).  This  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  gives  us  the  hint  of  the  true  meaning.  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  past,  and  asks  us  to  remember 
the  inighty  works  of  Qod  in  old  times.  It  reminds  us 
that  He  who  bade  Joshua  cause  the  trumpet's  to  be 
sounded  by  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  who  delivered 
His  people  from  the  t^rranny  of  Pharaoh,  is  the  same 
God,  mighty  to  save  His  peoole,  to  break  the  fetters  of 
iterance,  and  to  cast  down  the  high  walls  of  pride  and 
sin.  But  it  is  needful  to  observe  the  variation  as  well 
as  the  resemblance.  This  plague  differs  from  the 
Eg^tian  in  the  introduction  of  blood.  This  variation 
carries  it  out  of  the  possibility  of  literal  interpreta- 
tions. We  begin  to  tnink  of  the  strongly  figurative 
language  of  Joel:  "the  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of 


smoke"  (Joel  ii.  30);  and  we  call  to  mind  that  St. 
Peter  announced  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
of  Joel  commenced  with  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  the  war  trumpet  of  deliverance 
had  been  sounded;  then  the  process  of  the  earthV 
emancipation  had  begun;  then  commenced  the  series 
of  sorrows  and  judgments  which  the  obstinate  love  of 
men  for  darkness  rather  than  light  would  bring  upon 
themselves;  and  through  the  operation  of  these  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  established.  The  first 
judgment  falls  upon  the  trees  and  grass.  Beneath  its 
toucn  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth.  Thus  Uie 
day  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that^ 
are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  unon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan; 
upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  loftj  (Isa.  ii.  12, 13; 
and  1  Pet.  i.  24).  It  mattery  little  m  what  way  this 
humbling  of  human  pride  takes  place.  The  world  is 
full  of  niustrations.  The  loftiness  of  Jerusalem  was 
lowered  when  the  weakness  of  her  self-sufGlcient  re- 
ligiousness was  revealed  and  her  Pharisaic  pride  was 
exposed ;  the  loftiness  of  Rome  was  humbled  when  the 
Gk)thic  invaders,  like  a  storm  of  hail  (so  they  were 
described  by  Claudian),  devastated  the  empire.  These- 
are  illustrations ;  but  the  prophecv  is  for  all  time,  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  upon  '*  idl  that  are  proud."  We 
must  not  press  the  phrase  "  the  third  part  too  closely : 
it  clearly  is  designed  to  remind  us  that  in  wrath  God 
remembers  mercy,  and  that  while  He  humblee  all  He 
does  not  utterly  destroy.  (Comp.  Zech.  xiii.  8.)  Is 
this  the  baptism  of  fire  which  withers  the  florid,  pre- 
tentious, but  fruitless  religions  of  mankind  ? 

(8*  9)  And  the  seoond  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  second  angel  vounded^  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  east  into  the  sea;  and 
the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood ;  and  the  third 
part  of  the  creatures  that  were  in  the  sea  died,  those 
which  have  lives ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were 
destroyed.  The  sea  becoming  blood  reminds  its  again 
of  the  pkgues  in  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  20,  21) ;  but  we  must 
once  more  note  the  variation.  It  is  not  an  uplifted 
rod  like  that  of  Moses  which  produces  this  result: 
it  is  the  casting  into'  the  sea  of  a  huge  mass,  as  it 
were  a  great  mountain,  burning  with  £e.  Professor 
Stuart  calls  this  imaee  appropriate  or  peculiar  to 
St.  John.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  however,  in  a 
chapter  which  in  many  particulars  is  parallel  to  thi» 
and  the  following  chapter  (comp.  Bev.  xi.  18),  makes 
use  of  a  very  similar  image:  "^hold,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Liord,  which 
destroyest  all  the  earth;  and  I  will  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks,  and 
will  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain  "  ( Jer.  U.  25).  Th^ 
mountain  was  the  emblem,  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  of  the 
strong  consolidated  power  and  institutions  of  Babylon. 
Not  only  must  the  loftiness  of  man  be  brought  low,  but 
the  mountains  which  thev  made  so  strong  for  themselves. 
The  power  of  God's  advancing  cause  would  hurl  the 
rooted  mountains  from  their  base.  The  power  of  £uth. 
Christ  declared,  would  suffice  to  do  tms  (Matt.  xxL 
21) ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  singular  ooinddeoioe  that  this 
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which  were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life, 
died;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships 
were  destroyed,  <^®>  And  the  third 
angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great 
st^  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  npon  ^e  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  npon  the  fountains 
of  waters ;  <^^)  and  the  name  of  the  star 
is  called  Wormwood :  and  the  third  part 


of  the  waters  became  wormwood ;  and 
many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because 
they  were  made  bitter.  <^^  And  the 
fourth  angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of 
them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 
not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night 


savinff  of  the  Lord's  respecting  the  overthrow  of  a  monn- 
tarn  shonld  occur  in  His  own  comment  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fig-tree,  jnst  as,  in  this  chapter,  the  vision  of 
the  mountain  overthrown  follows  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tree  and  grass  life.  Our  Lord  encourages  the 
faith  of  His  disciples:  "Your  power  will  not  only 
expose  the  pretentious  religionisms  of  the  world,  as  My 
word  has  shown  the  worthlessness  of  this  tree,  but  you 
will  overthrow  also  the  long  established  usages  and  evil 
customs  of  nations  which  corrupt  the  world."  The 
powers  which  seemed  strong  as  the  great  mountains 
would  be  seen  to  be  but  evil  powers,  burning,  poisoning, 
destroying ;  but  its  power  to  destroy  is  checked :  it  is 
cast  into  the  sea.  Tet  no  gfreat  institution,  or  nation- 
ality, or  evil  principle  is  overthrown  without  some  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  The  falling  mountain  carries 
evil  even  in  its  fall,  the  sea  becomes  blood,  the  ships 
are  destroyed.  The  fall  of  a  great  nation — a  Babylon — 
is  always  fraught  with  unavoidable  miseries  to  the 
world  and  it«  nations.  Doubtless,  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  shipping  suffer;  but  this  is  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  point  of  the  vision.  The  symbolism 
is  only  weakened  by  supposing  an  allegorical  moxmtain 
to  fall  into  a  litoral  sea  and  to  destroy  literal  ships. 
The  force  of  the  vision  is  that  certain  gigantic  forms  of 
evil  will  be  overthrown,  but  the  overthrow  will  be 
accompanied  with  the  development  of  new  evils :  the 
advance  is  made,  but  the  step  forward  unveils  the  subtle 
force  of  evil.  Every  corrupt  institution  is  destroyed 
with  the  risk  of  the  evil  elements  diffusing  themselves 
elsewhere ;  just  as  the  political  victory  of  Christianity 
was  followed  by  the  infusion  of  certain  Pagan  elements 
into  the  Church.  The  vauquished  always  manage  to 
impose  some  laws  on  the  victor.  Even  tne  advance  of 
the  Church  is  accompanied  by  some  such  experience. 

m  And  the  third  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  third  angel  sounded^  and  there  fell  out  of  the  heaven 
a  great  star  burning  (or,  Jnndled — ^the  light  is  not 
inherent,  but  borrowed)  as  a  torch  (or,  lamp — same 
word  as  in  chap.  iv.  5),  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  springs  of  the  waters. 
The  flaming  ster  seems  to  symbolise  the  fall  of  a 
potentate ;  the  trumpet-blast  proclauns  that  the  mighty 
who  have  been,  as  luminaries,  admired,  and  perhaps 
worshipped,  will  fall.  Tlie  advancing  progpress  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  marked  by  many  such  a  ful.  The 
rulers  of  earth,  burning  with  lust  of  conauest  or 
with  pride  of  fanaticism,  will  be  plucked  from  tneir  seat 
among  the  stars  (Obad.  verse  4) ;  but  their  fall  is  ac- 
companied, as  in  the  last  instance,  with  miseries.  The 
fountains  and  rivers  are  smitten,  the  sources  of  health 
and  joy,  the  streams  of  prosperity,  are  injured. 

W  And  the  name  of  the  star  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  the  name  of  the  star  is  eaUed  Wormwood :  and  the 
third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood ;  and  many 
of  mankind  died  from  the  waters,  because  they  were 
embittered.     The  Utter,   nauseous   plant  known   as 
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wormwood  (apsinthos)  is  used  to  represent  troubles  and 
calamities.  In  Jer.  ix.  15  we  have  an  example  of  this : 
"  Behold,  I  will  feed  them,  even  this  people,  with  worm- 
wood, and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink."  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  Israelites  are  warned  against 
idolatry  as  "  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood  " 
(Deut.  xxix.  18) ;  and  we  may  recdl  the  symbolical  act 
of  Moses,  who  ground  the  golden  calf  to  powder,  cast 
the  powder  in  the  brook,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  driidc  (Ex.  xxxii  20).  Some  have  thought  that 
this  falling  star  signified  some  false  teacher,  whose  evil 
influence  poisoned  the  pure  currente  of  the  gospel,  and 
perverted  the  minds  of  men  of  original  genius,  who  are 
represented  here  as  fouuteins.  The  passages  cited 
above  favour  the  thought,  and  it  may  oe  included  in 
the  general  meaning  of  the  vision ;  but  the  main  point 
seems  to  be  to  give  us  hinte  of  those  stages  which  will 
mark  the  advance  of  Christianity.  The  fall  of  the 
g^eat  men,  the  rulers  and  leaders,  will  take  place,  and 
their  fall  will  bring  misery  to  mankind.  Doubtless 
the  appearance  of  false  teachers  in  the  Church  is  one 
of  the  evidences  and  an  unavoidable  accompaniment  of 
a  progressing  faith  (Matt.  xiii.  26).  But  aU  such  falso 
lighte  shidl  fall  before  Him  who  is  the  true  Light  and 
Morning  Star,  and  who  will  heal  all  embittered  waters 
of  life.    (Comp.  Ex.  xv.  23,  and  2  Kings  ii.  19.) 

(12;  And  the  fourth  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  fourth  angel  eounded,  and  there  was  smitten  the 
third  part  of  the  sun,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ;  that  the  third  part  of 
them  might  be  darkened,  and  the  day  might  not  appear 
as  to  its  third  part,  and  the  night  in  like  manner.  The 
dimness  which  thus  falls  on  the  lights  of  heaven  carries 
us  back  to  the  plague  of  darkness  (Ex.  x.  21 — 23) ;  but 
yet  there  is  tnis  difference:  there  the  children  of 
Israel  had  li^t  in  their  dwellings  whUe  all  the  rest  of 
the  land  suffered  the  darkness  that  might  be  felt; 
here,  however,  the  darkness  is  only  such  as  resulte 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  third  park  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  by  day,  and  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  (so  much 
more  brilliant  and  needful  in  Eastern  lands  than  in  our 
own)  by  night.  It  is  a  day  of  the  Lord  in  which  the 
light  is  not  clear  nor  dark — not  day  nor  night  (Zech. 
XIV.  6,  7).  There  will  be  periods  in  which  the  lights 
which  guide  men  will  give  forth  unoertein  glimmers ; 
upon  the  earth  there  will  be  distress  of  nations, 
men*s  hearte  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth, 
for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken  (Luke 
xxi.  25, 26).  Such  tinges  of  darkness  and  sorrow  must 
be.  It  is  through  seasons  such  as  these,  when  the 
lighte  of  human  wisdom  and  of  spiritual  guidance  seem 
alike  obscured,  that  the  Church  must  go  forward.  The 
chaos  precedes  creation,  and  it  is  through  chaos  agaiu 
that  tne  Church  of  Christ  must  pass  to  the  new 
heaven  and  new  earth.  These  trumpet-visions,  if  read 
by  the  side  of  the  story  of  Genesis,  seem  like  the 
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likewise.    ^^  And  I  beheld,  and  heard 

<ni»p.  YiiL  13.  af  tt»?fel  flying  through 
The  eagle  of  the  midflt  of  heaven,  Bavmg 
naming.  ^^j^    ^   i^^^    ^^j^^    ^^^ 

woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth 
hj  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which  are 
jet  to  sound ! 


CHAFTEB  EL— (I)  And  the  fifth  aagcl 
sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^_ 
fitU  from  heaven  unto  tiie  la^Tb?*  fiftk 
earth :  and  to  him  was  tmmpet.  First 
given  the  key  of  the  bot-  ^^ 
tomless  pit.  t^)  And  he  opened  the 
bottomless  pit;  and  there  arose  a 
smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as  the   smoke 


undoing  of  creation:  the  vegetation  is  smitten,  the 
earth  and  sea  are  intermingled,  the  lights  of  the  heavens 
^re  darkened,  the  living  things  in  seas  and  streams  are 
•destroyed;  but 

**  Fresher  life  the  world  shidl  draw 
From  their  deoay.** 

The  pnUing  down  most  precede  the  bnildinff  np ;  the 
removing  of  the  degenerate  is  one  step  in  tne  way  to 
the  regeneration. 

InTBODUCTION    to    the     last    THBBE,     OB    WOB, 

TauMPBTS.     An  Eagle  uttbbs  the  thbeb- 

FOLD  WOB. 

03)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw,  and  I 
heard  a  single  eagle  (not  "angel,"  as  in  English  version) 
Jlying  in  mid-heaven,  sayina  wUh  a  mighhf  voice.  Woe, 
tooe,  woe,  to  those  that  aweu  upon  the  earth  by  reason 
-of  the  remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three 
<mgels  who  are  about  to  sound !  The  best  MS.  authority 
is  against  the  reading  **  angel,*'  and  in  favour  of  eagle. 
It  is,  then,  an  eagle,  a  solitary  eagle,  that  moves  across  the 
heaven,  and  utters  the  warning  Woe !  It  flies  through 
the  meridian  sky,  and  is  thus  visible  to  the  very  horizon. 
It  was  an  appropriate  emblem:  high-soaring  as  the 
«pirit  of  the  seer,  the  eagle-glanoe  scanned  the 
borders  of  the  earth,  and  caught  sight  of  the  coming 
troubles,  and  gave  warning;  swift  and  strong  as  the 
judgments  of  God,  its  very  form  gave  emphasis  to  the 
warnings  of  its  voice  (Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Hos.  viii.  1 ;  and 
Matt.  xxiv.  28).  And  yet  the  emblem  must  bring  to  ihe 
minds  of  Good's  children  the  care  of  Him  who  led 
Israel,  instructed  him,  and  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His 
•eye,  and  cherished  him  as  "  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her 
uest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  and  beareth  them  on  her  wings " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  11).  Is  it  not  also  a  precursor  of  those 
-i^agle-like  judgments  which  fall  upon  the  carcase  of 
<lead  nations  or  a  dead  society  ? 

IX 

The  resemblance  in  arrangement  of  the  visions  of 
the  trumpets  and  the  visions  of  the  seals  has  already 
been  noticed ;  but  the  warning  cry.  Woe,  woe,  woe !  has 
no  parallel  in  the  seals.  The  trumpets  which  follow 
Are  fraught  with  woe  and  judgment  to  the  dwellers 
upon  the  earth. 


f> 


(I)  And  the  fifth  angel  .  .  .— Transkte,  And  the 
fSih  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  out  of  the  heaven 
fallen  (not  '*  fall,"  as  in  English  version ;  the  seer  saw 
not  a  falling,  but  a  fallen,  star)  upon  the  earth.  The 
emblem  of  a  fallen  star  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Bible. 
Isaiah  (chap.  xiv.  12)  speaks  of  Lucifer  fallen  ^m 
heaven.  Christ  described  Satan  as  lightning  falling 
from  heaven.  Some  great  power  or  ruler  is  repre- 
sented, then,  by  this  fallen  star.  He  is,  moreover,  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  he  is  represented  as 
iiav  Jig  been  given  the  key  of  the  abyss.    Does  not 
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this  lead  us  to  expect  the  working  of  some  evil  gpkni 
and  diabolical  agency?  The  11th  verse  oonfirms  o«r 
expectation.  We  may  compare  chap.  xiL  8—12,  whfvs 
Satan  is  described  as  defeated,  cast  down  to  the  emrth, 
and  filled  with  wrath.  To  understand  this  fallen  star 
as  the  representative  of  a  good  angel  seems  hardly 
possible. 

And  to  him  was  given  •  .  .—Literally,  and  then 
was  given  to  him  (ie.,  to  the  being  represented  as  a 
fallen  star)  the  key  of  (not  '*the  bottomless  pit**)  tib« 
pit  of  the  abyss.  The  abyss  is  the  same  word  ren- 
dered *^  the  deep,"  in  Luke  viii.  31,  where  the  ^^^nnfw 
besought  our  Lord  not  to  send  them  into  the  abjsa,  or 
deep.  It  is  the  word  which  describes  the  abode  of  the 
evil  spirits.  The  verse  before  us  su^fgests  the  picture 
of  a  vast  depth  approached  by  a  pit  or  shaft,  whose 
top,  or  mouth,  is  covered.  Dante's  h^emo^  with  its 
narrowing  circles  winding  down  to  the  central  shaft,  is 
somewhat  similar.  The  abyss  is  the  lowest  sprii^  of 
evil,  whence  the  worst  dangers  arise.  (Oomp.  chaps, 
xi.  7;  xvii.  8;  xx.  1 — 3.) 

(2)  And  he  opened  .  .  .—Translate,  And  he  opened 
the  pit  of  the  abyss ;  and  there  went  up  smoke  out  of  the 
pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  ntn  was 
darkened,  and  the  air,  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the 
pit.  The  first  result  of  the  opening  of  the  pit  is  the 
diffusion  of  such  a  dense  smoke  that  light  and  atmo- 
sphere are  darkened.  In  the  previous  vision  there  was 
an  obscuration  of  light  arising  from  the  smitiiu^  <tf 
the  luminaries ;  in  this  the  obscuration  arises  ^om 
causes  external  to  the  luminaries.  In  that  the  light- 
giving  power  was  enfeebled ;  in  this  the  Kg^t  is  not 
enfeeoled,  but  hindered.  This  must  be  remembered. 
The  interpretation  of  these  visions  is  most  difficult ;  hat 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  descriptive  of  that 
great  war  which  the  Church  is  wagiiup  wiUi  the  world. 
which  good  is  waging  with  evil,  but  die  end  of  which, 
we  are  assured,  is  the  victory  of  good.  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  His  Christ  (chap.  xi.  15) ;  but  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  the  issue  will  often  appear  doubtful :  nay,  even 
the  triumph  may  seem  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy; 
but  faith  disregards  the  back-flowing  waves,  for  shs 
knows  the  tide  is  coming  in.  We  have  seen  that  the 
advance  of  Christianity  is  marked  by  the  manifestatioo 
of  evils  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  good.  Chria- 
tianity  does  not  create  evils,  but  the  very  inteaus 
honesty  of  her  principles  reveab  the  hidden  force  of 
unsuspected  corruption.  Thus  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
come  to  g^ve  light  unto  the  world,  but  in  her  progress 
many  lights  fall— the  false  lights  of  worid-powsr, 
world-wisdom,  false  religionism,  and  heresies.  Hie 
enemy,  too.  is  at  work,  and  seeks  to  obscure  her  light 
by  the  diffusion  of  dark  and  low-bom  thoughts.  The 
smoke  of  the  pit  blackens  the  light  and  confuses  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  this  obscuration  is  surely  the 
diffusion  on  earth  of  evil  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  spuit 
of  falsehood  and  hate,  hostility  to  truth,  and  enmitj 
against  God  and  man.     The  bright,  clear  air  madie 
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of  a  great  ftimace;  and  the  snn  and 
the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of 
the  smoke  of  the  pit.  ('>  And  there 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon 
the  earth:  and  unto  them  was  given 
power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
have  power.  W  And  it  was  com- 
manded them  that  they  should  not  hurt 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any 
green  thing,  neither  any  tree ;  but  only 


those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  oF 
Gk)d  in  their  foreheads.  <*^  And  to^ 
them  it  was  given  that  they  should  not 
kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tor- 
mented five  months :  and  their  torment 
was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when 
he  striketh  a  man.  (^>  And  in  thoB& 
days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall 
not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and 
death  shall  flee  from  them.     C^)  And 


gladsome  bj  the  sun  is  darkened;  "all  forms  that  once 
appeared  beautiful  become  hideous." 

(S)  And  there  oame  .  .  .—Better,  And  awtof  the 
smoke  there  came  forth  locusts  upon  the  earth ;  and 
there  was  given  to  them  power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the 
earth  (P  land-scorpions)  ha/ee  power.  The  outcome  of 
the  gloom  is  the  power  of  devastation  and  pain.  We 
still  nave  reference  to  the  Effyptian  plagues — ^this  time 
to  the  locusts  (Ex.  x.  12 — 15) :  ^'  They  covered  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened." 
Similarly,  Joel  describes  the  darkening  of  the  land 
through  the  plague  of  locusts  (Joel  iL  3 — 10) :  "  The 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  whining."  But  the  locusts  of  our  yision 
are  armed  with  the  power  of  scorpions,  to  sting  and  to 
torture  (verse  5) :  the  scorpions  are  called  scorpions  of 
the  earth.  Some  have  thought  that  this  expression  is 
equivalent  to  land-scorpions,  in  contradistinction  from 
so-called  sea-scorpions.  This  hardly  seems  likely  or 
necessuT.  Their  power  to  torment  men  is  the  prominent 
idea.  The  locusts  are  not  literal  locusts :  this  scorpion- 
like power  ffiyen  to  them  is  enough  to  convince  us  of 
this,  even  n  the  next  verse  did  not  clearly  show  it. 
The  scorpion-like  power  seems  to  depict  a  malicious 
energy,  as  the  locusts  depict  a  devastatmg  multitude. 

W  And  it  was  commanded  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  it  was  commaihded  them  that  they  shaU  not 
injure  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  yet  any  green  thing, 
nor  yet  any  tree ;  but  only  (or,  except)  the  men  whoso^ 
ever  hone  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads.  The 
locusts  which  are  sent  not  to  injure  the  vegetation  are 
clearly  not  literal  locusts,  and  the  security  of  those  who 
have  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheaos  (those  who 
were  described  as  sealed,  and  so  assured  of  safety 
against  the  tempest  bkst :  see  chap,  vii.  1 — 3,  et  seq,) 
may  confirm  us  in  this  view.  Whatever  the  plague 
be,  it  is  one  which  cannot  injure  Crod's  child^n. 
"  Nothing,"  Christ  has  said,  "  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
jou.  I  give  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scor- 
pions, and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy"  (Luke 
X.  19).  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  notice  that 
this  promise  of  our  Lora  was  given  immediately  after 
the  saying,  "I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven,"  as  the  safety  of  the  sealed  ones  is  mentioned 
here  after  the  vision  of  the  star  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  coincidence  is  hardly  undesigned;  at  least,  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  the  danger  from  which 
Christ  promised  His  disciples  protection  may  afford  us 
s  guiding  meaning  here.  Now,  none  have  maintained 
that  Chnst  promised  His  disciples  entire  freedom  from 
danger,  pain,  and  death.  He  said,  "  Th^  shall  perse- 
cute you  and  kill  you ;  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
My  name's  sake,  out  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved."  No  real  injury  can  happen  to  them ;  pain 
and  death  might  be  encountered,  out  all  things  work 
together  for  their  higher  good.   They  have  a  joy  which 


no  pain  or  peril  can  take  away ;  they  have  a  joy  in  thi» 
(it  is  the  same  chapter  as  albove— Luke  x.),  tnat  their 
"names  are  written  in  heaven."  For  such,  death  has- 
no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory.  They  meet  famine  and 
nakedness,  and  peril  and  sword ;  but  in  these  they  ara 
more  than  conquerors.  No  plague  can  hurt  those  who- 
have  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads.  A  plague- 
from  which  those  whose  way  is  through  tribulation  ar» 
exempt  can  hardly  be  a  physical  one. 

(5)  And  to  them  .  .  .—Better,  And  it  was  given 
to  them  that  they  should  not  kill  them  (i.e.,  those  who 
had  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads),  but  thai  they 
should  be  tortured  five  months.  The  general  period  of 
a  locust  plague  is  about  five  months :  *'  as  the  natural 
locusts  commit-  their  ravages  only  for  five  months,  so 
the  ravages  of  these  symbolical  ones  will  be  only  for  a. 
short  period  "  (Stuart).  Their  power  is  to  inflict  tor- 
ment, and  not  death.  The  next  verse  teUs  us  that  men 
would  consider  death  j^referable  to  this  torment;  but 
the  relief  of  the  grave  is  denied  them. 

And  their  torment  .  .  .—Literally,  and  the- 
torture  of  them  (i.e.,  the  torture  inflicted  by  tnem)  is  as  the- 
torture  of  a  sccnrpion  when  it  hcu  stricken  a  man,  Th» 
wound  of  a  scorpion  occasions  int'Cnse  suffering:  we  have- 
in  it  the  symbolof  the  malicious  cruelty  of  the  merdless. 
The  emblem  is  used  in  Ezekiel :  the  rebellious  and 
malicious  opponents  of  the  prophet  being  compared  to 
scorpions  (£zek.  ii  6).  We  may  compare  the  similar- 
imagery  of  the  bee  for  the  Assyrian  power  (Isa.  vii.  18)^ 
and  the  Psalmist's  complaint  that  his  enemies  came- 
about  lum  like  bees — a  swarm,  irritating  him  with  wing- 
and  sting.  The  tenth  verse  tells  us  the  way  in  whi<£ 
the  injury  was  inflicted :  there  were  stings  in  their  tails. 

(6)  And  in  those  days  .  .  .—Translate,  And  in 
those  days  men  shaU  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it;, 
and  they  shall  yearn  to  die,  and  deaihfieesfrom  them^ 
The  change  of  tense  from  the  future  ("shaU  seek— 
shall  yearn")  to  the  present  (*' death  flees")  gives 
graphic  force  to  the  description.  Men  will  seek  for 
death  in  vain ;  they  will  long  to  die,  and  lo !  death 
is  seen  fleeing  from  them.  We  can  see  an  age  m 
which  death  will  be  regarded  as  a  sweet  respite  from 
the  tormenting  trials  of  life:  men  will  stretch  out 
their  hands  to  death  as  to  a  welcome  deliverer;  but 
behold !  death  is  seen  fleeing  from  them.  The  word 
translated  "  desire  "  in  our  English  version  is  a  strong 
word ;  it  has  been  rendered  vehemently  desire :  it  is  » 
passionate  longing,  as  the  yearning  of  the  soul  after 
one  we  love.  There  have  been  ajB^es  in  which  men  hay& 
thus  pined  for  death,  in  which  light  and  life  seem  but 
mockeries  to  the  miserable,  and  men  "  long  for  deaths 
but  it  Cometh  not ;  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid' 
treasures"  (Job  iii.  20,  21).  Such  times  are  thosd- 
which  have  been  well  called  reigns  of  terror. 

(7)  And  the  shapes  .  .  .—Translate,  And  thar 
shapes  {or,  forms)  of  the  locusts  were  like  horses  mad^ 
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the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto 
horses  prepared  unto  battle;  and  on 
their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like 
gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces 
of  men.  (^)  And  they  had  hair  as  the 
hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as 


the  teeth  of  lions.  ^>  And  they  had 
breastplates,  as  it  were  breastplates  of 
iron  ;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  wa^ 
as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle.  <^^J  And  they  had 
tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  wei« 


ready  for  war.  The  resemblance  of  the  locnst  to  the 
horse  (especially  in  the  head)  has  been  remarked  upon- 
bj  trayellers,  and  has  found  expression  in  the  Italian 
and  Grerman  names  eavaUetta  and  heupferd.  The 
reaemblance  is  more  distinct  when  the  horses  are  made 
ready  for  battle :  the  hard  shell  or  scales  of  the  locust 
hayine  the  appearance  of  armour.  Hence  it  has  been 
thou^t  that  the  sacred  writer  here  alludes  to  this 
horse-like  appearance  of  the  locust.  It  seems  a  little 
doubtful  that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  in  this  or  any  of 
the  descriptions  here  th^re  is  any  reference  to  the  ana- 
tomical features  of  the  locust.    (See  Note  on  verse  10.) 

And  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns 
like  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
men. — Here  again  there  has  been  a  desire  to  find  some 
physical  appearance  in  the  locust  to  suggest  the  crown 
of  gold :  tne  antennas,  the  rugged  ekvation  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax,  have  been  imagined  to  hare  some 
resemblance  to  a  crown ;  and  the  fa^  of  the  locust,  it 
has  actually  been  said,  bears  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  distant  (the  adjective  is  most  needful)  resem- 
blance to  the  human  countenance. 

(8)  And  they  had  hair  .  .  .—Translate,  And  they 
had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  ae 
the  teeth  of  liona,  and  they  had  breaetplaiee  a<  iron 
hreoMlaiee ;  and  the  eound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  (having,  i.e.,  drawn  by)  many 
horses,  running  to  war.  The  hair:  It  is  said  that 
some  locusts  are  hairy,  and  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
(chap.  li.  27)  has  been  quoted  as  evidence  (the  rough 
caterpillars  here  spoken  of  beinff  said  to  be  "  locusts 
bristling  with  hair  *'),  but  Uie  appucatiou  of  the  passage 
is  uncertain :  the  rough  caterpiluir  may  be  the  locust  m 
the  tMrd  stage,  when  the  wings  are  still  enveloped  in 
rough  homy  cases  which  stick  upon  their  backs.  Others 
think  the  idea  of  the  woman -like  hair  has  its  basis  in  the 
antlers  of  the  locust.  The  teeth  like  those  of  the  lion 
is  a  description  the  ori^n  of  which  is  found  in  the 
prophet  Joel,  in  his  prediction  of  the  locust  plague :  "  a 
nation  cometh  upon  my  land,  strong,  and  without  num- 
ber, whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  bon,  and  he  hath  the 
cheek-teeth  (or,  grinding -teeth)  of  a  great  lion."  The 
terrible  destructiveness  of  the  locusts,  and  their  strong, 
ceaseless,  and  resistless  voracity,  were  thus  described. 
Their  breastplates  are  taken  as  descriptive  of  their 
thoraxes,  which  in  the  vision  seemed  strong  as  iron. 
The  comparison  of  the  sound  of  the  wings  to  the 
thxmderous  sound  of  chariots  and  horses  rushing 
into  battle  is  repeated  from  Joel  ii. 

(10)  And  they  had  toils  .  .  .—Better,  And  they 
have  tails  like  to  scorpions,  and  stings,  and  in  their 
tails  is  their  power  to  hurt  men  five  m^onths.  In  this 
verse  the  secret  of  their  power  is  mentioned  :  they  have 
tails  like  scorpions^  tails,  and  stings  which  wound  and 
80  cause  agony  to  men.  On  the  period  of  five  months, 
see  verse  5.  In  the  expoi'ifcion  of  this  passage  it  is 
utterly  vain  to  look  for  features  of  the  ordinary  natural 
locust  corresponding  to  the  several  particulars  set  forth 
by  the  sacrea  seer :  this  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
seem  anxious  to  find  such  counterparts.  *'  We  must 
regard  the  comparison  as  rather  belonging  to  the  super- 


natural portion  of  our  description."     Tlie  rule  is  a 
pfood  one.     Like  the  description  of  the  Divine  Presence 
in  chap.  4,  most  of  the  visions  of   the  book  are  in- 
capable of  pictorial  realisation  without  incongruities 
which  would  be  grotesque  and  profane ;  nor  need  we  be 
surprised,  since  the  principles  and  truths  are  Hhe  main 
points  with  the  writer.  This  general  rule  must  be  kept  in 
mind  if  we  would  avoid  the  danger  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  bearing  of  details.    It  is  not  in  the  locust  tiiat  we 
shall  find  even  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  details  in  the 
description  here.    The  smoke  rises  from  the  pit  of  the 
abyss;  the  heaven  is  darkened,  and  out  of  the  smoke 
emerges  the  pit^hydoud  of  locusts.  The  seer  then  adds 
certam  characteristics  of  this  locust  plague,  partlhv  drawn 
from  the  earlier  prophets,  but,  as  nis  custom  is,  with 
some  original  additions.  They  are  locusts,  but  they  have 
the  malice  of  scorpions ;  they  advance  like  horse-soldiers 
to  battle ;  they  wear  crowns ;  thev  bear  a  resemblance  to 
men;  there  is  something  womanlike  also  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  their  voracity  they  are  as  Hons.     The 
exigencies  of   the  symbolism   are   quite   beyond  the 
features   of    the  ordinary  locust:    the  saci^ed  writer 
shows  us  a  plague  in  wmch  devastation,  malice,  iing- 
like   authority,  intelligence,  seductiveness,  fierceness, 
strength,  meet  together  under  one  directing  spirit,  to 
torment  men.    Some  parts  mav  be  purely  graphic,  as 
Alford  says,  but  surely  the  vision  shows  us  a  great 
symbolical  army  multitudinous  as  locusts,  malicaous 
as    scorpions,  ruling    as    kings,  intelligent    as    men, 
wily  as  womanhood,  bold  and  fierce  as  lions,  resisi- 
less  as  those  dad  in  iron  armour.    The  symbolism  of 
course  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely,  but  its  meaning 
must  be  allowed  to  widen  as  new  elements  are  added, 
especially  when  those  elements  are  not  su^ested  by 
anything  in  the  locust  itself,  but  are  additions  <^e&rly 
designeS  to  give  force  to  the  symbol  employed.     The 
locust -like    army   has    characteristics   partfy   buman, 
partly  diabolical,    partly    civilised,  partly  barbarDns. 
They  have  been  variously  interpreted:  the  historical 
school  have  seen  in  them  the  Saracens  under  Mohammed, 
who  gave  to  them  a  religion  which  was  "  essentiaUy  a 
military  system ; "  others  are  inclined  to  refer  them  to 
"  the  hordes  of  Gk)ths  and  others  whose  unkempt  locks 
and  savage  ferocity "  resemble  this  locust  host.     There 
is  a  good  ground  for  taking  the  vision  to  prefigure  the 
hosts  of  a  fierce  invading  army.  Even  those  who  Iw^eve 
that  Joel's  prophecy  foretold  a  plague  of  literal  locusts, 
yet   acknowleoge   that  these    "may  in    a    subsidiary 
manner  "  represent  "  the  northern,  or  Assyrian  enemies 
of  Judah  "  (Introduction  to  Joel,  8pedker*s  Oantmen- 
tary).    But,  as  the  writer  there  says,  these  were  "  them- 
selves types  of  still  future  scourges ; "  so  maty  ^vre  see 
here  a  vision  which  neither  the  history  of  the  Zealots* 
nor  that  of  Gothic  hordes,  nor  of  Saracens,  bave  ex- 
hausted, but  one  which  draws  our  thoughts  mainly  to 
its  spiritual  and  moral  bearing,  and  teaches   as  that 
in  the  history  of  advancing  truth  there  will  come  times 
when  confused  ideas  wiU   darken    simple  tmtb   and 
right,  and  out  of  the  darkness  will  emerge  strange  and 
mongrel  teachings,  with  a  certain  enforced  xmity,  bat 
without  moral  harmony,  a  medley  of  fair  and  bldeoos. 
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EEVELATION,  IX. 


of  the  Bottoniless  Fit. 


stings  in  their  tails :  and  their  power 
was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  <^^*  And 
they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but 


1  That  Is  to  aay, 
A  d&ttroyer. 


in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name 
Apollyon.1  (^)  One  woe  is  past;  andy 
behold,  there  come  two  Chap.  ix.  la— 
woes  more  hereafter.  Uj^^i^t  ^^^ 
<^)  And    the   sixth    angel  cond  we.      ^ 


Teasonable  and  barbarous,  dignified  and  debased,  which 
•enslave  and  torment  maxikind.  The  outcome  of  these 
teachings  is  oftentimes  war  and  tyrannous  oppression; 
but  the  sacred  seer  teaches  us  distinctly  that  those 
who  hold  fast  by  the  seal  of  God.  are  those  who  cannot 
be  injured,  for  he  would  have  us  remember  that  the 
true  sting  of  false  conceptions  is  not  in  the  havoc  of 
•onen  war,  but  in  the  wounded  soul  and  conscience. 
I^or  is  it  altogether  out  of  place  to  notice  (by  way  of 
one  ezaniple)  &at  the  power  of  Mohammed  was  more 
in  a  divided  and  debased  Christendom  than  in  his  own 
•creed  or  sword;  the  smoke  of  ill-regulated  opinions 
and  erroneous  teachings  preceded  the  scourge.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  may  notice  tnat  subtle, 
plausible  errors  pave  the  way  for  dire  troubles  and 
•often  sanguinary  revolutions.  Falsehoods  and  false 
worships  that  have  been  diffused  over  the  world  become 
"'  the  forerunners  and  foretellers  of  a  conflict  between  the 
X>owers  of  Kood  and  evil.*'  Yet  as  the  trumpet  sounds 
we  know  that  every  battle  is  a  step  towards  the  end  of 
a  victorious  war. 

(U)  And  they  had  a  king  .  .  .—Better,  They  have 
ever  them  aa  kino  (not  "  the  angel,'*  as  in  Englisn  ver- 
sion) an  angel  of  the  abyse ;  hie  name  (is)  in  Hebrew 
Abaddon,  and  in  the  Greek  he  has  a  name,  ApoUyon, 
There  is  more  than  one  point  in  which  the  seer  wishes 
us  to  mark  the  contrast  between  these  symbolical  and 
the  natural  locusts.  Locusts  have  no  sting ;  these  have. 
Locusts  have  no  king  (Prov.  zxx.  27) ;  these  have  a 
king.  The  movement  of  the  invading  locusts  are  con- 
ducted with  wonderful  precision  and  order,  yet  no 
presiding  monarch  arranges  their  march;  but  here 
there  is  a  directing  and  controlling  head.  The  great 
movement  is  no  mere  undesigned  or  instinctive  one, 
but  the  offspring  of  a  hidden,  spiritual  force.  The 
^eat  battle  is  not  on  the  surface  onlv,  the  invasions, 
revolutions,  tyrannies,  which  try  and  trouble  mankind, 
involve  spiritual  principles,  and  are  but  tokens  of  the 
great  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  destruction  and 
the  spirit  of  salvation,  between  Christ  and  Belial, 
God  and  Mammon,  the  Prince  of  this  world  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  The  king  of  these 
locust  hordes  is  named  in  Hebrew  Abaddon,  or  Perdi- 
tion, a  name  sometimes  g^ven  to  the  place  or  abode  of 
destruction  (Job  xzvi.  6).  "Destruction  (Abaddon) 
hath  no  covering  " — i.e.,  before  Grod.  (Oomp.  Prov.  xv. 
11).  In  Greek  his  name  is  Apollyon,  or  Destroyer: 
The  spirit  of  the  destroyer  is  the  spirit  that  inspires 
these  nosts.  It  is  a  great  movement,  but  its  end  is 
destruction,  as  its  inspiring  genius  is  from  beneath,  from 
an  angel  of  the  nether  world.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
seek  some  great  historical  personage  for  the  falfilment 
of  this  portion  of  the  prophecy,  any  more  than  we 
on^ht  to  acc^t  any  ereat  historical  event  as  an 
exhaustive  fulniment  of  the  vision.  The  picture  is 
vivid  and  forcible,  and  its  full  and  certain  meaning  will 
be  plain  hereafter;  but  it  at  least  should  draw  our 
minds  from  iJbe  curiosity  which  seeks  for  historical  or 
personal  counterparts  to  the  self -vigilance  which  fears 
lest  our  own  spirit  should  be  injured  by  the  prevalence  of 
any  form  of  evil.  It  should  teach  us  to  remember  always 
the  vehement,  earnest  way  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
describe  the  subtle,  venomous  power  of  all  sin,  and 


the  merciless  destructiveness  of  its  work.  It  is  not 
of  any  invading  hosts,  or  signal  and  special  forms  of 
evil,  but  of  the  terrible  and  usual  influence  of  all  sin, 
that  the  A^stle  St.  Paul  writes  when  he  describes 
the  world-wide  devastations  of  sin  in  language  partly 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  smgularly  re- 
minding us  of  the  vision  before  us.  *'  There  is  none 
that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an 
open  sepulchre ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  upon  their  lips ; 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood;  destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Gfod  before  their 
eves"  (Bom.  iii.  12 — 18).  It  is  perhaps  well  to  notice 
that  at  this  fifth  trumpet  the  unseen  spiritual  powers  of 
darkness  appear  taking  part  in  the  conflict.  There  is  a 
time  when  the  obstinatiB  resistance  of  mankind  (yes, 
and  of  individual  men  and  women  also)  to  better  things 
becomes  fortified  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  they  are  no 
longer  passive  resisters  of  good,  but  they  become 
active  antagonists  of  good,  hating  and  obscuring  the 
light  of  truth,  and  wounding  the  spirits  and  consciences 
of  men.  Alas !  many  walk  of  whom  the  Apostle  could 
only  say  with  tears,  "  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ "  (the  emblem  of  salvation),  "  and  whose  end 
is  destruction  "  (Phil.  iii.  18, 19). 

(12)  One  woe  is  passed  .  .  .—Better,  The  one 
woe  haa  passed ;  behold  there  eometh  (the  verb  is  in  the 
sinffular j  yet  two  woes  after  these  things.  Here  is  the 
patience  and  faith  of  the  saints.  The  troubles  which 
pass  only  yield  place  to  more,  the  rest  and  the  victory 
are  not  yet;  the  powers  of  evil  have  not  exhausted 
ibemselves,  the  iniquity  of  the  social  and  spiritual 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full. 

(13)  The  Sixth  Trumpet— the  Second  Woe 
Trumpet. — The  first  point  which  will  strike  the  reader 
is  that  the  plague  under  this  trumpet  resembles  the 
last,  though  it  is  one  of  much  more  aggravated  nature. 
Again  we  have  vast  hosts,  with  the  powers  of  the  horse, 
the  lion,  and  the  viper,  at  command,  but  the  destruc- 
tive elements  are  increased,  the  multitudes  are  more 
numerous,  the  horses'  heads  grow  lien-like.  With  the 
mouth  breathing  forth  threatening  and  slaughter,  as 
well  as  with  the  tail  armed  with  deadly  fane^s,  they 
can  deal  forth,  not  torment  only,  as  in  me  last 
vision,  but  death  itself,  to  a  vast  oroportion  of 
the  human  race.  To  aid  in  this  new  desolation  new 
forces  are  released:  the  four  angels  bound  near  the 
Euphrates  are  loosed.  The  next  point  to  notice  is  that^ 
even  more  directly  than  before,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of  these  visions  should 
daim  our  thought.  The  aim  of  the  plague  is  to  exhibit 
the  death- wondng  power  of  false  thoughts,  false 
customs,  false  beliefs,  and  to  rouse  men  to  forsake  the 
false  worships,  worldliness,  and  self-indulgence  into 
which  they  had  fallen  (verses  20,  21).  The  Psalmist 
has  told  us  that  great  plagues  remain  for  the  ungodly. 
Here,  whatever  special  interpretations  we  may  adopt, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  Psalmist's  words.  The  enemy 
against  whom  these  foes  are  gathered  is  the  great 
world  lost  in  false  thoughts,  luxurious  ways,  dishonest 
customs ;  that  world  which  in  the  very  essential  genius 
of  its  nature  is  hostile  to  goodness  and  the  God  of 
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mmndeik  hi$  Trumpet 


sounded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the 
four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which 
is    before    Grod,    (^^)    saying    to    the 


sixth  angel  which  had  the  trompet. 
Loose  the  four  angels  which  are 
bound   in  the  great  river  Euphrates. 


ffoodneas.  But  the  hoeto  wUch  oome  against  this  sin- 
orowned  world  are  not  merely  plagues,  as  famine  and 
pestilence,  they  are  phtgrnes  which  are  the  results  of 
the  world-spirit,  and  are  to  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the 
creation  of  those  who  suffer.  For  there  are  evils  which 
are  loosed  upon  the  world  by  the  natural  action  of  sin 
and  sinful  customs.  As  the  eyil  spirit  mingled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  plague  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  so  from  all 
quarters  (typified  by  the  fawr  angels)  new  powers  of 
miseiT  arise.  Nor  must  another  feature  be  overlooked : 
the  historical  bans  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  past  history 
at  the  chosen  people ;  Goers  dealinfifs  with  men  always 
follow  the  same  hues.  The  Apocalypse  shows  us  tne 
same  principles  working  in  higher  levels  and  in  wider 
arena.  The  Israel  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
its  grand  opportunities,  takes  the  place  of  the  national 
IsraeL  Its  advance  is  against  the  world,  and  the 
trumpets  of  war  are  sounded.  Its  progress  is,  like 
Israers,  at  first  a  success ;  it  gains  its  footing  in  the 
world,  but  the  world-spirit  whi^  infects  it  is  its  worst 
and  bitterest  foe;  it  becomes  timid,  and  seeks  false 
alliances;  it  has  its  Hezekiahs,  men  of  astonishing 
faith  in  hours  of  real  peril,  and  of  astonishing 
timiditr  in  times  of  comparatiye  safety,  who  can  defy 
a  real  foe,  but  fall  before  a  pretended  alljr,  and  who  in 
mistaken  friendliness  lay  the  foundation  of  more 
terrible  dangers  (2  E[in^  xx.  12 — 19).  The  people 
who  are  victorious  by  faith  at  Jericho  lay  themselves 
open  by  their  timid  worldliness  to  the  dangers  of  a 
Babylonish  foe.  The  plague  which  falls  on  the  spirit 
of  worldliness  does  not  spare  the  worldliness  in  the 
Church.  The  overthrow  of  corrupted  systems  bearing 
the  Christian  name  is  not  a  victory  of  the  world  over 
the  Church,  but  of  the  Church  over  the  world.  He 
who  mistakes  the  husk  for  the  fnia,  and  the  shell  for 
the  kernel,  will  despair  for  Christianity  when  organisa- 
tions disappear;  but  he  who  remembers  that  Gk>dis  able 
>o  raise  up  even  of  the  stones  children  to  Abraham,  will 
never  be  confounded ;  he  knows  the  vision  may  linger, 
but  it  cannot  oome  too  late  (Heb.  ii.  3).  With  all  this 
section  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  should  be  com- 
pared, especially  chaps,  i.  6—11, 14, 15;  U.  1— U;  iii. 
17 — 19.  Hie  history  of  Israel  is  in  much  the  key  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  world. 

And  the  sixth  angel  .  •  •  .—Translate,  And 
the  tixth  angel  sounded :  and  I  heard  a  (single)  voiee 
out  of  the  (four)  home  of  the  golden  aUar,  which  ie 
before  Ood,  saving  to  the  sixth  angel,  him  who  had  the 
trumpet  (or,  O  thou,  who  host  the  trumpet).  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  hound  at  the  great  river 
Euphraies,  There  are  one  or  two  verbal  points  worthy 
of  notice.  TheSinaitic  MS.  omits  the  words  "single 
and  *'  out  of  the  four  horns,"  and  thus  reads,  "I  hea^ 
a  voice  out  of  the  golden  altar."  It  was  the  same  altar 
from  which  the  incense  ascended  mingled  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  (See  chap.  viii.  S.)  Where  the 
prayers  were,  thence  the  voice  comes.  It  reminds  us 
that  the  prayers  are  not  ineffectual,  that  still  they  are 
heard,  thoiufh  the  way  of  answering  may  be  in  strange 
and  painfuijudgments.  The  voice  is  heard  as  a  single 
voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  It  is 
rer^  doubtful  whether  the  word  "  four "  ought  to  be 
retained.  The  voice  is  represented  as  rising  from  the 
aoxfaoe  of  the  altar,  at  the  comers  of  which  were  the 
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four  projections  known  as  horns.    The  command  is 
to  loose  the  four   anirek  bound  at   the   Euphrates. 
What   are  these?     ^eir   number— /ottr — represents 
powers  influencing  all  quarters.    They  are  angels  (that 
is,  messengers,  or  a^gendes)  employed  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  at  or  near  the  river  jBuphrates — that  is,  the 
spot  whence  the  forces  would  arise.    What  is  meant  bv 
the  Euphrates  P     Are  we  to  understand  it  literally  r 
This  can  hardly  be,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  literaUy  also,  ana  to  deny  aU 
mystical  meaning;  but  this  is  what  only  few  wm  be 
disposed  to  do.    The  two  cities,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem^ 
are  the  tvpes  of  two  radically  different  sets  of  ideas, 
two  total!  V  antagonistic  views  of  life ;  and  the  meanings 
and  mystical  import  of  the  Biver  Euphrates  must  m 
detenmned  by  its  relation  to  these  two  cities.    It  has 
been,  indeed,  argued  that  we  are  not  bound  to  take  the 
name  Euphrates  mystically  because  the  remainder  of  the 
vision  is  mystical,  since  in  Scripture  we  often  find  the 
literal  and  the  allegorical  intermingled.    For  example, 
there  is  an  allegory  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  and  11,  "  Thou 
hast  brougrht  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,'*  Ac    It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  vine  is  used  mystically  to  represent 
Israel;    but   the   word    Egypt   is   not   mystical — it 
indicates  the  literal  fact  that  out  of  Egypt  Israel  was 
brought.    This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  hardly  meets 
the  question  here.    No  one  will  dispute  that  a  distinct, 
literal  fact  or  name  may  be  introduced  in  a  passage 
otherwise  allegorical;  but  do  we  ever  meet  with  a 
passa^  in  which  names  of  places  are  introduced,  some 
of  which  were  to  be  taken  literally  and  some  mystically? 
And  such  would  be  the  case  here.    The  whole  tenor  of 
the  Apocalypse  keeps  before  us  Jerusalem,  the  temple, 
and  its  surroundings  (chap.  xi.  1,  8),  and  Babylon,  with 
its  might  and  opu^nce,  as  two  opposing  cities;  and  it 
is  out  of  all  scriptural  analoffv  to  interpret  Jemsalem 
lUlegorically,  ana  Babylon  lulegoricslly,  and  then  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  understuiding  Euphrates  lite- 
rally.   In  fact,  me  inconsistencv  and  arbitrariness  of 
interpreters  is  tested  by  these  tiiree  names,  Babylon, 
Jerusalem,  Euphrates.    Some  will  have  Jemsalem  to 
be  literal,  and  Babylon  and  Euphrates  mystical ;  others 
will    have    Babylon    mysticat    and    Jerusalem   and 
Euphrates  literal.    Surely  those  who  hold  all  three  to 
be  literal  are  more  consistent.    But  if  Babylon  be 
mvstical  and  Jerusalem  mystical,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  Euphrates   should   not  be  so   also.    I  am  far 
from  denying  that  those  who  oonsistentiy  hold  all 
three   to   be    literal   may  not   be  right.    There  are 
not   wanting    tokens    that    a   reviv^  of    the    East 
may  changre   the  whole   political    centre  of    ^pravity 
of  the  world;   but  no  such  literal  fulfilment   would 
annul  the  infinitely  more  important  mystical  aspect  of 
the  Apocalypse.   The  conflict  between  a  literal  Habjloa 
and  a  literal  Jemsalem  either  in  the  past  or  the  future 
can  never  vie  in  interest  with  the  prolonged  and  wide- 
spread conflict  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  tho 
spirit  of  Belial,  between  God  and  Mammon,  which  is 
waged  along  the  whole  line  of  history  over  the  arena  of 
the  whole  world,  and  plants  its  battle-ground  in  everr 
human  heart    In  every  man,  and  in  the  whole  world, 
the  war  is  waged,  as  the  camal  and  spiritual   eon- 
tend  with  one  another.    It  is  in  this  war  between  the 
mystical  Jemsalem  and  the  mystical  Babylon  that  the 
great  river  Euphiatea  ia  to  play  an  importaiki  part^ 
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hound  in  the  EuphraUs  loosed. 


^  And  the  fonr  angels  were  loosed, 
which  were  prepared  for^  an  honr, 
and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year, 
for  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men. 
W  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the 
horsemen  were  two  hundred  tiiousand 


lOr.ol. 


thousand:  and  I  heard  the  number  of 
them.  (^7>  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses 
in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on 
them,  having  breastplates  of  fire,  and 
of  jacinth,  and  brimstone:  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of 


Twioe  (here  and  in  chap.  xri.  12)  the  river  Euphrates 
appears,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  some  warlike 
demonstration  or  invasion.  The  hasis  of  interpretation, 
as  with  Jemsalem  and  Babylon,  mnst  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Jndah  and  Israel  Babylon  is  the  great  foe 
of  Israel,  and  the  Euphrates  was  the  great  river  or 
flood  which  formed  a  natural  boundary  between  them. 
"  The  other  side  of  the  flood  '*  (i.e.,  Euphrates)  was  the 
phrase  which  pointed  back  to  the  early  life  of  Abraham 
oefore  he  had  entered  upon  the  life  of  j^ilgrimage  and 
faith ;  the  Euphrates  was  the  rubicon  of  his  spiritual  his- 
tory. The  Euphrates  was  the  great  military  barrier  also 
between  the  northern  and  southern  nations ;  it  occupied 
a  place  similar  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  in  modem 
liistory.  The  advance  of  the  Egj^tian  army  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  battle  of  Garchemish 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Chaldean  power  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7) ;  such  a 
preponderance  of  Imbylonish  influence  threatened  the 
safety  of  Jerusalem.  The  loosing  of  the  four  angels 
(or,  powers)  bound  at  the  Euphrates  can  only  signify 
changes  analogous  to  disturbances  on  the  great  frontier 
line,  as  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  signifies  the 
annihilation  of  the  protecting  boundary.  Such  a  fron- 
tier line  between  the  spiritiud  city  and  the  world  city 
does  in  practice  exist.  There  is  a  vast  stretch  of  inter- 
vening territory  which  neither  the  Church  nor  the  world 
really  possesses,  but  over  which  each  desires  to  possess 
pK>wer.  There  is  a  g^reat  neutral  zone  of  public  opinion, 
civilised  habits,  general  morality,  which  is  nardly 
Christian,  hardly  anti-Christian.  When  Christianised 
sentiments  prevail  in  this,  there  is  comparative  peace, 
but  when  this  becomes  saturated  with  anti-Chnstian 
ideas,  the  Church  sufters ;  and  it  is  out  of  this  that  the 
worst  aspects  of  trouble  and  danger  arise;  for  out  of  it 
arise  those  forces  which  bring  into  acute  form  the  great 
war  between  the  world  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  loosing  of  these  four  angels,  then,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  issues  at  stake  have  become  more  distinct ;  that 
the  conflict  which  has  gone  on  under  veiled  forms 
begins  to  assume  wider  proportions  and  to  be  fought  on 
clearer  issues.  The  issues  have  been  somewhat  con- 
fused :  the  world  spirit  has  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
asainst  the  world  spirit,  wherever  found,  the  trumpet 
blast  declares  war. 

a*)  And  the  four  angels  •  .  .—Better,  And  there 
were  loosed  the  four  angels  who  had  been  made  ready 
vnto  {or  for,  t.6.,  ready  for)  fhe  (not  "  an  hour/'  but  the) 
howTt  and  day,  and  month,  and  year,  thctt  they  should 
slay  the  third  part  of  mankind.  The  English  version 
reads  as  though  the  hour,  day,  month  and  year  were  to 
be  understood  as  the  length  of  time  over  which  this 
T>lague  of  war  should  last.  This  idea  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  historical  school  of  interpreters,  and 
great  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  find  some  period 
which  ezacfcly  corresponds  with  this,  and  during  which 
disastrous  wars  prevailed.  But  the  expression  ("  made 
ready  unto  the  hour,"  &c.)  is  not  to  be  taken  to  imply 
that  snch  was  the  duration  of  the  plague ;  it  implies 
that  the  loosing  of  the  angels  wouti  take  place  at  a 
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definite  period,  the  year,  month,  day  and  hour  of  which 
were  known;  the  expression  corresponds  somewhat 
with  our  Lord's  words,  "  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man."  It  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  period — ^an 
unknown  period,  but  nevertheless  a  certain  period — at 
which  the  latent  powers  of  retribution  wake  and  begin 
to  avenge  themselves,  at  whicii  the  restraints  which  have 
withhela  the  lon^^-deserved  scourges  are  removed. 
Men  and  nations  httle  think  of  this.  Peace  they  ciy, 
where  there  is  no  peace,  for  they  have  been  by  their  sina 
mining  the  grounct  under  their  feet,  or  dwelling  in  that 
abode  of  ndse  security  which  Bunyan  might  have 
called  the  city  of  Meanwell,  and  that  abode  is  built  on 
the  sands;  and  when  the  angels  of  judgment  are  loosed, 
and  the  restraining  influences  of  public  opinion  broken, 
the  tempest  is  abroad,  the  frail  house  of  xormal  religion 
falls,  and  the  time  of  testing  leaves  its  inmates  un- 
sheltered. Happv  only  are  they  who  are  ready  for  tho 
hour  of  the  Lord  s  return.  The  angels  are  made  ready 
that  they  should  kill  the  third  part  of  mankind.  The 
way  in  which  this  slaughter  is  to  take  place  is  explained 
in  verses  17, 18 :  it  is  a  wide  and  devastating  slaughter 
carrving  away  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

(1^  £nd  the  number  •  •  .—Translate,  And  the 
number  of  the  armies  of  the  cavahy  was  two  myriads 
of  myriads.  I  heard  the  number  of  them.  The  writer 
heard,  perhaps  from  some  herald  angel,  the  number  of 
this  vast  army  of  horsemen ;  it  was  twice  ten-thonsand 
times  ten  thousand — i.e,,  two  hundred  millions.  The 
number  is  like  an  echo  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 — "The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand  (two  myriads)^ 
even  thousands  (or,  thousands  of  thousands)  of  angels." 
This  utterly  bewildering  number  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  interpreters  from  looking  for  some 
slavishly  literal  fulfilment:  it  simply  stands  for  an 
immense  host,  and  may  serve  to  point  out  the  prolific 
powers  of  retribution— the  harvest  of  sin  is  misery, 
multiplied  thirty,  sixty,  one  hundred-fold. 

(17)  And  thus  I  saw  .  .  .—Better,  And  after  this 
manner  saw  I  the  horses  in  the  ffision,  and  those  who 
sat  upon  them,  hamna  breastplates  fiery  and  jacinth^ 
like,  and  brimstone-like,  and  the  heads  of  the  horsee 
were  as  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  goeth 
forth  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone.  The  seer  proceeds 
to  describe  the  general  appearance  of  the  horses  and 
horsemen.  After  this  fashion  were  they :  the  horses  and 
horsemen  were  armed  with  breastplates  of  triple  hue 
(corresponding  to  the  three-fold  destructive  stream 
which  goes  forth  from  their  mouth),  the  hues  of  flame, 
and  dark  purple  (jacinth),  and  brimstone.  The  jacinth 
colour  seems  to  be  the  dark  purple  or  blue  so  often  seen 
in  smoke.  The  Poet  Laureate  uses  the  word  "  azure  "  to 
describe  the  colour  of  ascending  columns  of  smoke 
("asure  pillars  of  the  hearth  arise  to  thee"):  the 
colour  here  would  be  darker,  the  smoke  not  arising 
from  peaceful  dwellings,  but  generated  among  death- 

S'ving  elements.  The  army  is  mainly  of  horsemen,  and 
ey  are  described  as  resolute  and  relentless :  we  are 
remioded  of  somewhat  similar  features  in  the  Chaldean 
armies  spoken  of  by  Habakkuk,  "I  raise  up  the 
Chaldeans^   that  bitter   and  hasty  nation:    they  are 
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The  T/Urd  Part  of  Men  killed 
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6y  the  destroying  Armjf, 


Uons;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued 
fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone.  ^^®)  By 
these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men 
Icilled,  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke, 
and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out 
of  their  mouths.  (^>  For  their  power 
is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails: 
for  their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents, 
and  had  heads,  and  with  them  tl^y  do 
hurt.     <^>   And  the  rest  of  the  men 


'•JStiilf^'T^JS^.  devils,  and 


which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagnes 
yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship 
idols  of  gold,*  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood: 
which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
walk:  <*^)  neither  repented  thej  of 
their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries, 
nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 


terrible  and  dreadful :  their  horses  also  are  swifter  than 
leopards,"  &c.  (Habak.  i.  6— 10\ 

(18)  By  these  three  .  .  .—Better,  From  these  three 
plagues  were  the  third  part  of  mankind  slain,  by  the 
Rre  and  the  smoke  and  the  brimstone  which  goeth  forth 
out  of  their  mouths.  For  the  power  of  the  horse  is  in 
their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails,  for  their  tails  were  like 
serpents,  having  heads,  and  with  them  they  hurt  (or, 
injure).  The  destractive  power  in  this  vision  is  in 
mouth  and  tail,  in  the  last  ^mpet- vision  it  was  in  the 
tail  only  (verse  10).  The  devastating  power  is  in- 
•creased;  the  foes  come  swift  as  horsemen,  strong  as 
lions,  venomous  as  serpents,  breathing  forth  elements 
that  blind  and  bum  with  deadly  power.  We  have,  then, 
forces  which  are  mighty,  malicious,  and  relentless,  and 
whic^  are  bidden  form  against  mankind  for  their  sins  of 
worldliness.  (See  verses  20,  21.)  It  is  not  once  only  in 
the  bistorv  of  the  world  that  such  powers  have  been  let 
loose.  The  desolations  wrought  bj  invading  hordes — 
the  force  and  ferocitv  of  Tiurldsh  power  establishing 
itself  in  Europe  and  threatening  the  power  of  Christen- 
dom— ^the  widespread  terror  and  slaughter  promoted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  spirit  of  unrestrained  violence  in 
France,  followed  by  reckless  war,  may  illustrate  such 
a  vision  as  the  present;  but  the  main  teaching  of  it 
is  the  never-failing  truth  that  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
provokes  its  own  punishment,  wherever  it  may  exist, 
and  its  ret^bution  is  in  a  form  which  serves  to  reveal 
what  latent  power  of  destruction  lurks  behind  every 
sin,  and  what  nidden  spiritual  foes  there  are  to  intensi^ 
human  passions  and  to  increase  human  misery. 

(20, 21)  And  the  rest  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  rest 
of  mankind  who  were  not  slain  in  these  plagues  did 
not  even  repent  of  (or,  out  of—^,e.,  so  as  to  forsake)  the 
works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  the 
demons  (evil  spirits),  and  the  idols  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  and  of  brass,  and  of  stone,  and  of  wood ;  which 
can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk :  and  they  did  not 
repent  of  (or,  oui  of)  their  murders,  nor  of  (or,  out  of) 
their  sorceries,  nor  out  of  their  fornication,  nor  out  of 
their  thefts.  These  verses  maKe  one  or  two  points 
clear,  first,  they  show  us  that,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  plagues  might  be,  they  were  afflictions  designed  to 
bring  about  repentance,  and  to  rouse  men,  whether 
nominally  Christian  or  not,  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  long  indulged  sin  had  plunged  them.  Those 
terrible  revolutions  which  are  the  growth  of  years,  and 
which  startle  men  with  their  apparent  suddenness  and 
violence,  are  the  great  appeals  of  God,  asking  men  to 
see  the  meaning  of  sin;  tliey  are  the  trumpet  blasts 
ealling  to  repentance.  But  we  are  told  more:  the 
remainder  of  the  godless  did  not  repent.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  told  that  they  did  not  feel  terror,  or 
remorse,  or  momentary  qualms  and  misgivings,  but 
that  they  did  not  show  that  which  alone  is  re- 
garded  as    genuine    repentance,  the  repentance  out 
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of  sin,  the  repentance  which  turns  away  from  anu 
We  need  always  that  wholesome  caution.  We  need  it 
most  in  times  when  hysterical  and  emotional  religionism 
is  fashionable,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  true  repentance  is 
a  repentance  whereby  we  forsake  sins.  These  men  ve- 
pented  not  out  of  their  sin.  And  their  sins  are  enume- 
rated, and  the  enumeration  a^pdn  takes  us  back  to  the 
history  of  Israel  as  to  the  historical  basis  which  the  sacred 
seer  enlarged  and  vivified ;  for  the  sins  are  just  those 
against  which  Israel  was  warned  and  into  which  Israel 
fell  (Deut.  iv.  28;  Ps.  cvi.  34—40 ;  Acts  vii.  41).  The 
sins  are  demon- worship  and  idolatrv :  "  They  served 
idols ;  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  ^uj^hters 
unto  devils."  (Comp.  1  Cor.  x,  20;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  It 
is  needful  to  trace  these  sins  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
it  has  been  argued  that  these  are  heathen  sins,  and  that 
therefore  these  plagues  must  be  plagues  which  fall  on 
those  who  are  literallv  heathens.  But  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  series  of  visions  describe  features  which 
will  accompany  the  advance  of  Christianify  in  the 
world,  we  shall  remember  that  it  is  against  worldliness, 
wherever  found,  idolatries,  of  whatever  kind,  murders 
and  thefts,  called  by  whatever  name,  that  the  true 
genius  of  Christianity  makes  war.  Christ  is  king,  and 
king  of  righteousness,  and  in  righteousness  does  He 
make  war,  and  the  heathenisms  which  are  called 
Christianity  are  as  much  the  objects  of  His  displeasure 
as  the  most  obvious  Paganism.  It  is  needful  to  re- 
member that  Jews  are  addressed  as  if  they  were 
heathen,  aye,  very  habitues  of  Sodom  (Isa.  i.  10),  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  warned  against  ans 
which  are  little  else  than  idolatries.  Covetousness,  the 
veiy  essence  of  worldliness,  is  by  St.  Paul  twice  over 
called  idolatry  (Col.  liL  5,  and  £ph.  v.  5).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  try  and  limit 
these  plagues  only  to  the  non-Chnstian  world.  To  do 
this  is  to  get  a  narrow,  improbable  (may  we  not  say  an 
impossible?)  interpretation;  for  the  greatest  strengtii 
of  the  world-power  would  be  left  untouched.  It  is 
true  that  the  visions  are  not  showing  us  the  plagues 
which  fall  on  apostasy  and  fornication  within  the 
Church ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  are  beholding  visions 
which  show  how  terribly  the  world-spirit  avenges  itself 
on  all  who  harbour  it,  whether  called  Christian  or  not. 
Gross  sins,  gigantic  frauds,  complacent  familiarity 
with  crime,  foQowed  by  blunted  moral  sense,  are 
heathenish,  whether  found  in  Pagan  or  Christian 
society.  Heavy  woes  must  inevitably  await  the  society 
which  tolerates  such  works ;  but  the  worst  omen  of  the 
coining  doom  is  seen  when  society  has  lost  the  power 
to  repent  because  it  has  lost  the  power  to  hate  evil. 
Such  an  incapacity  is  invariably  significant  of  advanced 
moral  decay.  It  is  the  climax  in  the  growth  of  sin 
which  the  l^salmist  noticed  where  men  lose  the  sacred 
abhorrence  of  evil  (Ps.  xxzvi.  4).  To  such  repentance 
is  becoming  impoasible. 
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Yision  of  the  Angel 
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with  the  LUtle  Book, 


CHAPTER  X.— (1)  And  I  saw  another 
Ohap.  X.  1—11.  mighty  angel  come  down 
The  little  book,  from  heaven,  clothed  with 
^    doud:    and    a    rainbow  was   npon 


X. 

The  Intbbposed  Visions.  The  Witness 
AGAINST  Evil  (chaps,  x.  1— xi.  14.)  —  As  between 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals  there  was 
interposed  a  two-fold  vision  —  the  sealing  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  and  the  glimpse 
of  the  great  multitude  (chap,  vii.) — so  is  a  two- 
fold yision  interposed  here  between  the  sounding  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets.  The  similarity  of 
situation  of  these  interposed  visions  (episodes,  as  they 
]iave  not  very  accurately  been  called)  suggests  that 
there  must  be  some  corresponding  value  in  tneir  inter- 
pretation. This  appears  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to 
the  question  which  rises  spontaneously  as  the  visions  of 
the  seals  and  of  the  trumpets  draw  to  a  close.  We 
see  the  scenes  which  the  seals  disclose,  and  we  learn 
how  war,  pestilence,  death,  persecution,  revolution,  are 
to  continue,  and  we  ask.  What  becomes  of  the  Church, 
the  bride  of  Christ  P  Where  are  the  true  servants  of 
Grod  during  these  trials?  We  are  answered  by  the 
interposed  visions  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  they  are 
sealed,  and  they  will  be  safe.  Similariy,  the  scenes  dis- 
closed by  the  trumpets  are  spread  before  us,  and  we  see 
the  features  which  mark  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world ;  we  see  the  pain,  the  confusion,  the  devastations 
and  slaughters,  the  bringing  to  light  of  hidden  evils, 
which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  this  pro- 
longed war ;  we  see,  as  it  were,  amid  smoke  and  flame 
andsword,  tlie  advancing  and  receding  line  of  battle,  and 
we  leam  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  subtle  and  self- 
multiplying,  and,  like  the  dragon  in  tho  den  of  error, 
leap  mto  new  and  multiform  life,  though  smitten  by 
the  sword  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  i!^d  amid  these 
confusions  of  war  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  Church,  or 
gain  only  a  few  hint«  which  show  that  she  is  not  unharmed 
in  the  conflict;  and  again  the  question  is  forced  from  us. 
What  becomes  of  the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ? 
Where  is  her  work  and  the  tokens  of  her  advance? 
To  this  the  interposed  visions  of  the  present  section  are 
designed  to  give  an  answer;  and  that  answer  is  sffain 
a  reminder  to  us  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  world  is 
not  work  on  the  surface  of  history  merely :  the  waves 
catch  the  eye,  and  men  measure  progress  by  the  force 
of  these,  but  the  ebb  of  the  tide  is  unseen.  So  also  is 
there  a  work  of  Gk)d  which  is  more  potent  than  the 
conspicuous  work  on  which  men  love  to  look.  The 
work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  bo  measured  by  results 
now.  It  does  achieve  results,  but  her  best  work  is  the 
work  of  which  she  knows  not  now  but  will  know  after- 
wards; and  there  is  a  Church  within  the  Church 
which  is  carrying  on  this  work.  There  are  witnesses  of 
God  agunst  the  beast-power  and  the  world-power,  who, 
though  persecuted,  are  faithful— though  dying,  live — 
though  chastoned,  are  not  killed ;  who,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  triumph  over  faithlessness  and  fear. 

The  interposed  vision  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  part, 
contained  in  chap,  x.,  another  mighty  ang^l  descends 
with  a  little  book  open  in  his  hand.  This  book  the 
sacred  seer,  as  the  type  of  all  those  who  will  witness 
truly  for  God  in  the  world,  is  commanded  to  eat ;  from 
sweetness  it  turns  to  bitterness,  in  token  that  the  very 
fidelity  and  love  he  had  to  Gk)d  would  be  the  occasion 
of  sorrow,  for  he  would  have  to  be  the  witness  of 


his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were 
the  san,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire:  ^^^  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a 
little  book  open:  and  he  set  his  right 
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unpalatable  truths  to  the  potentates  of  the  earth;  but 
he  nas  heard  celestial  thunders,  and  he  knows  that  the 
end  and  victorv  are  near.  Such  is  the  preparation  of 
him  who  will  be  a  true  witness  for  Chnst  when  many 
false  witnesses  and  false  Christs  are  abroad.  The 
second  part  expands  the  same  thought  under  different 
imagery.  There  is  a  holy  of  holies  in  the  Church, 
where  the  true  witnesses  are  lightened  with  celestial 
fire  for  their  work  of  noble  peril. 

First  Scene  of  the  Intebposed  Vision. 

(1.2)  And  I  saw  .  .  .—Translate,  And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  descending  out  of  the  heaven, 
clothed  with  a  doud,  and  the  (not  "a  *')  rainbow  upon  his 
head,  and  his  face  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pulars  of 
fire,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book  (or,  roU)  open. 
Many  have  thought  that  this  angel  can  be  none  other 
than' Christ  Himself.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  description  is  such  that  we  might  well  hesitate  to 
apply  it  to  any  but  our  Lord ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  words, 
**  another  mighty  angel,"  afford  serious  diflficulty.  Our 
Lord  might  mdeed  appear  as  an  angel,  but  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  He  would  be  call^  "  another  mighty 
angel : "  an  en>ression  which  seems  to  associate  this  angel 
with  those  others  who  have  taken  part  in  these  visions. 
Remembering  this,  we  must  separate  from  our  thoughts 
the  idea  of  personal  angelic  beings.  Such  are  employed 
by  God,  but  in  the  mechanism  of  these  visioLS  the 
angels  are  not  necessarily  such,  any  more  than  the  stars 
are  literal  stiu*s :  they  are  typical,  representative  angels, 
as  we  speak  of  the  Angel  of  Peace,  the  Angel  of  War; 
so  we  have  the  Angels  of  T^e,  of  Death,  of  Life,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  angel  here,  even  if  he  does  not 
represent  Christ  Himself,  descends  with  the  evidences 
of  Christ's  power.  He  comes  to  remind  the  secret 
ones  of  God  that  Christ  is  vrith  them  always,  and  that 
He  will  not  hide  His  commandments  from  those  who 
are  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth  (Ps. 
cxix.  19;  1  Pet.  ii.  11) ;  for  he  bears  a  little  book  open 
in  his  hand.  The  value  of  this  vision  is  best  seen  by 
calling  to  mind  the  vision  of  the  Fifth  Trumpet.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  the  plagues  seemed  to  gather  super- 
natural power  :  the  key  of  the  abyss  was  given  to  the 
star  that  fell,  and  the  locust  host  were  led  by  the  angel 
of  the  abyss.  As  an  answer  to  this  comes  this  angel, 
bearing  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  power.  "When  the 
troubles  come  that  darken  and  coniuse,  the  messenger 
from  heaven  will  come  to  give  li{^ht,  teaching,  and 
strength  to  the  faithful— so  does  this  angel  first  give 
assurance  of  the  power  of  Christ.  He  comes  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  the  token  always  of  the  Divine  Presence 
(Ex.  xiii.  21;  Ezek.  i.  4;  Matt.  xvii.  5;  Acts  i.  9). 
The,  not  "a"  rainbow,  but  the  rainbow  (i.e.,  the  raiubow 
of  (diap.  iv.  3),  the  token  of  covenant  and  of  love, 
glowed  round  his  head;  his  face,  like  Moses',  had 
caught  the  unutterable  light,  the  sun-like  lififht  of  Christ's 
presence  (chap.  i.  16) ;  and  his  feet  were  like  pillars  of 
fire  to  tread  the  earth,  strong  in  the  power  of  purification 
and  j'udgment.  Some  call  this  the  Angel  of  Time,  because 
of  his  utterance  in  verse  6 ;  but  is  it  not  rather  the  typical 
representative  of  the  Angel  of  the  New  Testamenti 
coming  with  the  tokens  of  covenant  truth,  and  power 
and  love  P   He  had  in  his  hand  a  little  book  open.    Our 
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foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on 
the  earth,  <'>  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth :  and  when 
he  haA  cried,  seven  thunders  uttered 
their  voices.    <^^  And  when  the  seven 


thunders  had  uttered  their  voices,  I 
was  about  to  write :  and  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Seal  up 
those  things  which  the  seven  thunders 
uttered,  and  write  them  not.     (*^  And 


memories  are  carried  back  to  the  other  book,  or  roll,  dis- 
played in  chap.  y.  1 — 5,  and  two  contrasts  strike  ns:  that 
roll,  or  book,  was  sealed,  and  none  were  found  worthy 
to  open  it;  this  book  is  open — that  book  was  larflper; 
this  one  being  described  as  a  small  book.  Do  these 
contrasts  help  ns  to  the  meaning?  One  thing  they 
seem  to  tell  ns:  the  book  contains  none  of  those  secret 
things  which  were  the  contents  of  the  former  book. 
The  closed,  sealed  book  pointed  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  fntnre  history;  this  points  to  what  is  open  to  all. 
That  book  was  comparatively  large,  and  filled  with 
writing,  as  the  visions  of  oncoming  history  were  great ; 
this  book  is  small,  and  contains  what  all  may  master. 
These  considerations  forbid  the  idea  that  the  book  is  a 
repetition  in  brief  of  what  was  in  the  sealed  book,  "  or 
that  it  was  the  revelation  of  some  remaining  pro- 
phecies," or  of  some  "  portion  or  section  of  prophecy." 
The  vision  is  a  representation  that  he  who  comes  armed 
with  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  presence  comes  also 
with  that  ever  open  proclamation  of  God*8  love  and 
righteousness.  The  little  open  book  is  that  gospel 
which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  weapon  of  the 
Church,  that  Word  of  God  open  to  all,  hidden  only 
from  those  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  bUndea. 
The  fallen  powers  may  bear  the  key  and  let  loose 
darkening  clouds  of  confused  thought  and  unworthy 
teaching ;  the  outer  courts  of  the  Church  may  be  over- 
cast: hot  unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkneas,  and  Grod's  Word  has  risen  with  new  liglit  and 
power  upon  the  bewilderments  and  glooms  of  the  ago. 
'*  Three  hooks  are  associated  in  the  Apocalypse.  Tne 
first  is  the  book  of  the  course  of  this  world  (chap.  v. 
1) ;  .  .  .  the  last  is  the  Book  of  Life  (chaps,  xx.  15 ;  xxi. 
27)  ...  :  between  these  two  comes  "  another  book, 
which  is  the  link  between  the  other  two,  the  ever 
open  book  of  Grod's  promises  and  the  witness  of 
God's  righteousness  ana  power.  Elliott  regarded  this 
little  roll  as  the  Bible  opened  anew  to  mankind  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  The  j^riod  affords  many 
magnificent  illustrations  of  the  vision,  but  it  does  not 
exl^ust  its  truth,  since  in  every  age  the  reverent  study 
of  the  Word  of  Gikl  has  given  freshness  and  strength 
to  forgotten  truths,  and  has  saved  men  from  the  bondage 
of  traditional  notions.  From  among  such  students  have 
arisen  Gk)d's  witnesses. 

And  he  set  .  .  . — The  attitude  of  the  angel,  with 
one  fiery  foot  planted  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  the 
land,  is  that  of  a  conqueror  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  world.  There  is  a  power,  then,  by  which  tlie 
Church  and  children  of  God  may  nossess  the  earth. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  pride  or  worlaliness.  The  true 
weapons  are  not  carnal :  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  meek-spirited  (meek  to  be  taught 
and  meek  in  life)  shall  possess  the  earth. 

(3)  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .—Better, 
and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voices  even  <u  a  lion  roareth. 
Another  token  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the 
Church.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  courage  and 
strength  derived  from  Him  who  is  the  "  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.'* 

And  when  he  had  cried  .  .  .—Translate,  and 
when  he  cried,  iJie  seven  thunders  (notice,  not  "  seven 
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thunders/'  but  "  the  seven  thunders  ")  spake  iheir  own 
voices.  The  thunders  are  called  the  seven  thunders  to 
briuff  them  before  us  as  another  order  of  sevens,  and 
into  narmony  with  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets^ 
the  seven  vials.  Thus  we  have  four  sets  of  sevens.  It 
was  not  a  seven-fold  peal  of  thunder,  but  seven 
thunders,  which  spake  forth  distinctly  their  own  voices. 
This  marked  language  brings  the  seven  thunders, 
though  their  utterances  are  never  revealed,  into  oto- 
minence  as  a  portion  of  the  Aj^calyptic  system.  But 
what  were  these  thunders  P  Were  Uiey  more  terrible 
judgments  still  P  and  did  the  sealine  of  them  signify 
the  shortening  of  the  days  of  ju^ment,  as  Unrist 
had  said  (MaH.  xxiv.  22)  P  It  mav  to  so.  One  thing 
seems  certain — ^the  guesses  which  nave  been  hazarded 
(such  as  that  they  are  identical  with  the  trumpets ;  that 
they  are  the  seven  crusades)  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  Evangelist.  He  was  on  the  point  of  writing  down, 
their  utterances.  Will  this  fact  nelp  us  to  understand 
the  general  object  of  their  introduction  here  P 

(^)  And  when  the  seven  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
when  the  seven  thunders  spoke,  I  was  about  to  wriie : 
and  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  heaven,  saying.  Seal  up 
the  things  which  the  seven  thunders  spoke,  and  write 
them  not.    He  could  have  written  down  their  utter- 
ances.   It  was  no  mere  thunder-like  sound  he  heard : 
the  thundere  snoke ;  and  he  would  have  continued  his 
writing  as  he  nad  been  commanded  (chap,  i  11)  had 
not  the  voice  out    of   heaven    forbidden   him.     The 
utterances,  then,  are  for  those  who  hear  them;  they  aro 
not  to  be  made  generally  known.    Is  it  not  the  solemn, 
sacred,  divine  voice  not  to  be  known  by  all,  but   by 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  when  "  the  Grod  of  ^lory 
thundereth  P  "    "  Lo !  He  doth  send  forth  His  voioe» 
yea,  and  that  a  mighty  voice "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  33).    Man- 
kind may  hear  the  thunder;  only  those  whose  ears 
God  has  opened  can  hear  the  utterances  and  the  in- 
spiriting messages  which  they  brin^.    So  was  it  once 
in  our  Lord's  lire.    The  people  said  it  thundered ;  some 
thought  an  angel  spake;    out  there  were  articalate 
wor£  which  He  who  came  to  do  God's  will,  in  whose 
heart  was  God's  law,  heard,  and  to  Him  that  thunder- 
like  voice  promised  to  "  glorify  His  name  "  (John  xii. 
28,  29).    SimiL&rly  here,  the  Evangelist  (who  is  in  ibis 
but  a  type  of  the  true  witnesses  for  God),  who  is  to 
prophecy  before  peoples  and  kings  (verse  11),  hears 
woras  spoken  by  the  divine  voice  which  make  him^ 
strong  for  his  mission.    It  is  so  evermore.    Dull  ears 
there  are  who  hear  thunder,  but  never  God's  Toiee  ; 
dim  eyes  there  are  which  see  no  trace  of  the  diviao 
craftsman  in  all  nature,  though 

"  Barth  's  craimned  with  Ood, 
And  every  oommon  bush  aglow  with  Him.** 

The  thundere  are  not  to  be  written  down ;  they  are  for 
those  who  have  ean  to  hear. 

(5-7)  And  the  angel .  .  .— Traashiie,  And  the  an^^ 
whom  I  saw  standing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth, 
lifted  his  right  hand  to  the  heaven,  and  swore  in  (<nr» 
hy)  Him  who  liveth  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages,  who  ereatotg 
the  heaven,  and  the  tilings  in  it^  imd  the  eartk,  cmd  tte 
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the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  heaven,  <^>  and  sware  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who 
created  heaven,  and  the  things  that 
therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  ihe 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that 
there  should  be  time  no  longer :  <^>  but 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  ihie  seventh 
angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  sound, 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished. 


a  Ezek. 
&8. 


a.   8.    * 


as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the 
prophets,  t^)  And  thevoice which  1  heard 
from  heaven  spake  unto  me  again,  and 
said,  Gro  and  take  the  little  book  which  is 
open  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which 
standeth  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
earth.  <•)  And  I  went  unto  the  angel, 
and  said  unto  him.  Give  me  the  little 
book.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Take  t7,' 
and  eat  it  up ;  and  it  shall  make  thy 
belly  bitter,  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth 
sweet  as  honey.     <*^)   And  I  took  the 


things  in  it,  and  the  sea,  and  the  things  in  it,  thai  time 
(i.e.,  delay,  or  postponement)  shovld  no  longer  he  :  hut 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  whenever 
he  is  abotd  to  sound  (his  tnunpet)  was  finished  the 
9nystery  of  Ood,  as  he  evangelised  his  servants  the 
prophets.  There  is  a  change  of  tense  which  sounds 
strange :  he  says,  then  (not  "will  be,"  but)  was  finished. 
In  thought  he  harries  on  to  the  end,  and  sees  the  close 
no  longer  in  the  dim  future,  but  as,  with  the  eye  of 
God,  an  accomplished  fact.  The  certainty  is  guaran- 
teed with  an  oath.  The  gesture  of  the  uplifted  hand 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  oath  is  of  ancient  date.  TIius 
Abraham  expressed  his  resolution  to  take  none  of  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  kings :  "  I  hare  lift  up  mine 
band  unto  the  Lonl  .  .  .  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  to  a  shoelatchet "  (Cicn.  xiv.  22 ;  comp.  Ex.  vi. 
8,  margin).  8o,  too,  does  the  man  clothed  in  linen 
(Dan.  xiL  6 — ^9,  a  passage  which,  in  much,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  one  bdore  us)  Hft  up  both  hands 
and  sware  that  there  shall  be  a  fixed  perioii  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  scattering  of  the  power  of  the 
holy  people.  The  oath  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration is  to  the  effect  (not  that  time  should  cease 
and  eternity  begin,  but)  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
any  delay.  l£e  suffering  saints  had  cried,  "^w 
long?"  (chap.  vi.  9 — 11),  and  they  had  been  bidden 
to  wait  a  bttle  time.  Now  the  close  of  all  such 
waiting  time  is  announced :  when  the  seventh  trumpet 
shall  have  blown  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  finished. 
*'*The  mystery  of  God'  does  not  mean  something 
which  cannot  be  understood  or  explained.  It  is  neyer 
applied  to  such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  orig^in 
of  evil,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  It 
does  mean  a  secret;  but  then  a  secret  may  be  told, 
and  when  told  is  no  mystery.  The  mystery,  or  secret, 
of  QoA  means,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Bis  plan  and  of 
His  counsel  concerning  this  earth  in  its  present  state 
of  discipline  and  of  imperfection ;  all  that  God  means 
to  do  upon  it  and  towards  it,  eyen  till  that  which  we 
read  of  as  the  time  of  the  end  (Dan.  xii.  4—9),  the 
close  of  this  last  dispensation,  and  the  introduction  of 
that  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness'*  (Dr.  Yanghan).  No  wonder,  as  he 
annoxmced  this  fast  approaching  close  of  the  ages  of 
suffering  and  trial,  he  snould  add,  "According  as  He  (not 
'*  declared  " — ^an  utterly  inadequate  word — but)  evange- 
lised— i.e.,  according  to  theglad  tidings  which  He  had 
ever  proclaimed  to  and  by  ^s  servant  the  prophets." 

A  somewhat  remarkable  parallelism  between  this 
passage  and  1  Cor.  xy.  51,  52,  has  been  pointed  out.  In 
both  passages  there  is  reference  to  the  mystery,  the 
glad  tidings,  and  the  last  (the  peventh  trumpet  is  also 
the  last)  trumpet.  This  harmony  of  reference — taken 
in  connection  with  St.  PauFs  statemeitt,  "  We  shall  not 


all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed" — is  full  of 
interest,  if  it  were  for  nothing  more  Sian  to  notice  the 
union  of  thought  between  the  two  Apostles;  but  it 
may  also  throw  light  upon  the  teaching  respecting  the 
first  resurrection  (chap.  xx.  5,  6 ;  but  see  Note  there). 

(8. 0)  And  the  voioe  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  voice 
which  I  heard  out  of  Vie  heaven  (I  heard  it)  again 
talking  with  me  (it  is  not  the  angel  that  speaks,  but  the 
voice  which  had  bidden  him  8«d  up  the  thunders  is 
heard  again  speaking),  and  saving,  Qo,  take  the  roll 
(or,  the  little  roU ;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  MSS.) 
which  is  opened  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  who  stands 
upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth.  And  I  went  away  to 
the  angel,  telling  him  to  give  me  the  little  hook.  And 
he  saith  to  me.  Take  and  eat  it  up;  and  it  shall  make 
bitter  thy  helljf,  but  in  thy  vMndh  it  shall  be  sweet  as 
honey.  The  image  of  eating  the  roU  is  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament.  We  meet  with  it  in  Ezekiel  (chap, 
iii.  1 — 3)  and  Jeremiah  (chap.  xv.  16).  The  passage  in 
Ezekiel  is  probably  the  basis  of  the  present  passage, 
and  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs  gives  us  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol :  the  eating  of  the  roll,  or  the  words  of 
the  roll,  is  the  complete  mastering  of  the  contents  of 
the  book — ^the  digesting,  as  we  say,  its  roeaniog,  till 
the  principles  ana  truths  are  thoroughlv  familiar  and 
loved.  "  All  my  words  "  (so  runs  the  explanatory  verse, 
Ezek.  iii.  10)  "  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee  receive  in 
thine  heart  and  hear  with  thine  ears."  It  is  similar 
to  the  Psalmist's  practice :  "  Thy  words  have  I  hid 
within  my  heart ; "  ne  made  himself  so  familiar  with 
them  that  they  were  no  longer  a  code  of  laws,  but  a 
constant  instinct,  a  second  nature  to  him.  Thns  pre- 
eminently should  he  be  familiar  with  his  Master's 
words  and  heart,  saturated  with  his  Master's  principles, 
who  is  to  be  a  witness  and  a  prophet  for  iiis  Ijord. 
"  He  who  would  carry  God's  words  to  another  must 
first  be  impressed  and  penetrated  with  them  himself.  He 
must  not  only  hear,  read,  mark,  and  learn,  but  also  (ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptural  figure)  inwardly  digest  them.** 

(10)  And  I  took  .  .  .—The  Evangelist  takes  the  roll, 
as  he  was  bidden,  out  of  the  angeVs  hand,  eats  it  up,  and 
finds  it,  as  he  was  told, "  in  his  mouth  as  honey,  sweet." 
In  this  his  experience  resembles  that  of  Eze&iel,  who 
found  the  roll  in  his  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness 
(Ezek.  ill  3).  So  the  Psalmist  could  reioice  in  God's 
words  and  God  s  law  as  sweet,  sweeter  tnan  honey  and 
the  honeycomb  (Pss.  cxix.  103,  and  xix.  10).  He  who  is 
ready  to  endare  bitterness  in  his  fidelity  to  God  must 
not  only  be  interpenetrated  by  divine  teaching;  he 
must  have  also  realised  its  sweetness,  or  else,  however 
pleasant  his  words  mav  sound,  they  will  lack  the  sweet- 
ness which  is  as  needful  to  the  words  of  the  teacher  as 
to  the  son^  of  the  poet.  But  the  after  effect  of  th« 
sweet-tasting    roU   is  bitterness.    Ezekiel  makes  no 
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little  book  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and 
ate  it  up;  and  it  was  in  mj  mouth 
sweet  as  honej:  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  eaten  it,  mj  bellj  was  bitter. 
<^*)  And  he  said  unto  me,  Thou 
must     prophesy    again    before    many 


A.D.98. 


peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kings. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (1)  And  there  was. 
given  me  a  reed  like  unto  chap.  ri.  1—14. 
a    rod:     and    the     angel  The witneaaes. 


mention  of  this  bitterness;  jet  we  know  how  much 
his  fidelity  to  the  words  he  loved  so  weU  must  have 
cost  him  when  he  was  bidden  to  arm  himself  with  a 
flinty  determination  (Ezek.  iii.  9 — 14,  and  ii.  6,  7),  and 
the  patient  courage  of  one  whose  lot  was  among  thorns 
and  briars  and  scorpions.  It  must  always  be  so.  The 
love  of  Christ  may  constrain  men»  but  the  veir  ardour 
of  their  affections  must  bring  them  through  tribulation, 
and  may  make  them  as  outcasts,  defamed,  persecuted, 
slain.  The  flaming  zeal  to  emancipate  mankind  from 
thraldoms,  follies,  and  ruinous  sins  may  stir  the  soul 
with  a  holy  joy ;  but  there  come  moments  when  men 
are  almost  tempted  to  turn  back,  and  to  think  that  they 
have  undertaken  a  hopeless  task,  when  they  find  how 
slow  is  their  progress,  and  what  new  and  unexpected 
difficulties  arise.  Such  was  the  bitterness  which  Moses 
felt:  "  Why  is  it  that  Thou  hast  sent  me?  For  since  I 
came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  Thy  name,  he  hath  done 
evil  to  this  people;  neither  hast  Thou  delivered  thy 
people  at  all. '  The  most  enthusiastic  souls  who  love 
dieir  fellow-men,  and  who  feel  how  sweet  and  high  is 
their  calling,  perhaps  feel  most  of  this  bitterness. 
Their  very  love  makes  all  failure  very  bitter  to  bear ; 
yet  is  it  through  this  martyrdom  of  failure  that  the 
noblest  victories  are  won. 

m  And  he  .  .  .—Better,  And  they  (not  "he,"  as 
in  the  English  version,  but  they  say :  an  equivalent  for 
"It  was  said,")  say  to  me.  Thou  must  again  prophesy 
concerning  (or,  with  regard  to)  peoples,  and  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  kings  many,  B!e  is  told  that  the 
bitterness  will  arise  in  connection  with  his  prophecies 
with  regard  to  peoples  and  kings.  This  carries  us  on 
to  the  vision  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  two  wit- 
nesses stand  BO  solitary,  and  prophesy  so  mightily,  yet 
so  vainly,  among  men.  He  will  have  to  tell  the  story 
of  churches  and  peoples,  priests  and  princes,  unmindful 
of  their  high  calling  and  their  allegiance  to  their  true 
king,  and  01  their  hatred  of  Gk)d's  mightiest  and  purest 
witnesses.  The  end,  indeed,  will  come.  The  Church 
will  be  victorious.  The  kix^doms  of  this  world  will 
become  the  kingdoms  of  Ghnst :  but  it  will  be  through 
persecutions,  apostacies,  judgments.  This  is  the  sad 
vision  he  must  describe.  The  interpo3cd  visions  will 
answer  the  question,  "  What  has  the  Church  been 
doing?  "  but  it  will  show  how  she  has  done  that  work, 
distressed  by  heresies,  crippled  by  worldliness,  trodden 
down  by  enemies,  and,  worse  than  enemies,  foes  veiled 
as  friends.  But  this  very  vision  will  lead  to  the  xm- 
folding  of  the  more  truly  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
Chnrcn*8  work,  and  of  that  conflict  in  which  she  con- 
tends with  the  multiform  spirit  and  power  of  evil. 
Thus  will  he  prophesy  of  peoples  and  kings  many. 

XL 

Thb  Second  Fabt  of  the  Interposed  Yision. 
The  Measubino  of  the  Temple  ;  the  Two 
Witnesses;  the  Eabthqxtake. 

The  Measuring  of  the  Temple. — ^We  enter 
upon  the  second  part  of  the  interposed  vision.  The 
Dimple  proper  is  secured.    The  measuring  signifies  its 
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protection  from  profanation ;  the  outer  court  given  to 
the  Gentiles  indicates  that  practical  heathenism  and 
corruption  have  invaded  the  Church ;  against  corruptions 
and  profanities,  witnesses,  who  draw  their  strength  from 
divine  help,  are  raised  up  to  protest.  Their  power  is 
great,  though  their  witness  is  disregarded;  for  their 
influence  outlasts  their  life,  and  their  words  avenge 
themselves  on  their  adversaries;  rejected  reformation 
re-appears  as  revolution.  The  vision  therefore  declares 
that,  whatever  corruptions  invade  the  Church,  the  kernel 
of  the  Church  will  never  be  destroyed,  but  out  of  it  will 
arise  those  who  will  be  true  to  the  Master's  commission, 
and  whose  words  will  never  be  void  of  power. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  general  drift  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  stated  thus  briefly  and  simply  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  mind  as  a  leading  idea  m  the  comments 
which  follow,  and  because  the  chapter  is  generally  re- 

garded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  book.  On 
tie  relation  between  the  allusions  to  the  Temple  in  this 
chapter  and  the  date  of  the  book,  see  Introduction, 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that,  as  we  have  taken 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon  as  symbolical  names,  and  not 
necessarily  the  literal  Jerusalem  and  the  literal  Baby- 
Ion,  so  the  Temple  and  the  court  of  the  Temple  are  \4> 
be  understood  as  symbols.  The  gospel  has  elevated 
the  historv  and  places  of  the  past  into  a  ^rand  allegory, 
and  breatned  into  their  dead  names  the  hfe  of  an  ever- 
applicable  symbolism.  (See  Introduction,  On  the 
General  Meaning  and  Practical  Value  of  the  Book.) 

(^)  And  there  was  .  .  .—Translate,  And  there 
was  given  tome  a  reed  like  a  rod  (we  must  omit  the 
words  "and  the  angel  stood"),  eaying.  It  is  not 
said  by  whom  the  reed  was  ffiven,  nor  are  we  told 
who  speaks  the  command.  Tne  whole  transaction  is 
impersonal.  The  reed,  like  a  measuring  rod,  is  given 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  command  is  given  to 
arise  and  measure  the  Temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them 
that  worship  in  the  Temple.  Here,  again,  we  find  the 
basis  of  the  vision  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ezekiel  was 
brought,  in  vision,  to  a  high  mountain,  and  saw  a  man 
with  a  Hue  of  flax  (for  measuring  long  distances)  and  a 
measuring  line  (for  shorter  distances).  But,  more  pro- 
bably, the  vision  of  Zechariah  was  in  the  seer^s  mind 
(Zech.  ii.  1,  2),  for  the  vision  there  of  the  man  with  the 
measuring  rod  to  measure  Jerusalem  is  followed,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  (Zech.  iv.  I— 6),  by  the  vision  of  the  two 
olive-trees,  which  are  distinctly  identified  with  the  two 
witnesses  in  the  present  chapter  (see  verses  3,  4).  The 
Temple,  altar,  and  worshippers  are  to  be  measured.  The 
measuring  implies  the  protecting  of,  or  the  token  of  a 
resolve  to  protect,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  encloeare 
from  desecration.  The  measuring,  like  the  aealine  of 
chap,  vil,  is  a  sign  of  preservation  during  impendfing^ 
dangers.  To  un^ratand  what  is  thus  measured  out  for 
protection  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  Greek 
words  which  are  rendered  Temple :  the  one  (^i«ron) 
signifies  "  the  whole  compass  of  the  sacred  endosnre, 
including  the  outer  oouris,  porches,  porticoes,  and  other 
buildinjBfs  subordinated  to  the  Temple  itself;"  the  other 
{naos)  IS  the  Temple  itself,  the  house  of  God,  the  Hoi/ 
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stood,  saying,  Bise,  and  measure  the 
temple  of  Gk)d,  and  the  altar,  and 
them  that  worship  therein,  (2)  Bnt 
the  court  which  is  without  the  temple 


1  Gr.  ea«t  oirf. 


leave  out,^  and  measure  it  not;  for  it 
is  given  unto  the  Gentiles :  and  the- 
holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot 
forty  and  two  months.     ('^  And  I  will 


and  Holy  of  Holies.  When  it  is  said  that  Christ  taught 
the  people  in  the  Temple,  the  first  of  these  words  is 
used;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  one  of  the 
porches  or  courts  of  the  sanctuary  our  Lord  carried  on 
His  teaching.  But  when  Zacharias  is  described  as 
goinfif  into  uie  Temple,  the  word  is  the  second  {naos), 
for  he  went  into  the  Temple  propei^  and  left  the 
people  in  the  outer  court,  or  court  where  the  brazen 
altar  stood.  It  is  the  second  of  these  words  which  is 
used  here :  the  Temple  proper,  the  naoB,  the  house  of 
Grod,  is  measured,  together  with  the  altar.  We  are  not 
told  which  altar  is  intended.  It  is  at  least  too  hasty  to 
say  that  it  must  be  the  altar  of  incense,  as  this  alone 
was  in  the  Temple  proper ;  for  the  explicit  direction  to 
measure  the  altar  sounds  like  an  extension  of  the 
measured  area,  and  may  perhaps  mean  that  some 
portion  of  the  court  reserved  for  Israel  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  measurement.  The  next  verse,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  every  spot  outside  the  Temple 
proper  was  given  up  to  the  Grentiles,  and  was  not  to  oe 
measured.  It  is  perhaps  wisest,  therefore,  not  to  settle 
too  definitely.  The  g^st  of  the  measurement  is  the 
preservation  of  the  true,  invisible  Church,  the  Church 
within  the  Church;  and  everything  necessary  to  the 
worship—Temple,  altar,  worshippers — all  are  reserved. 
There  will  always  be  the  real  and  the  conventional— the 
true  and  the   formal  Christian;    always    those  who 

Erofess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  those  who 
old  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  in  righteousness  of  life.  These  last  are  the  called 
and  chosen  and  faithful  (Bev.  xvii.  14),  the  sealed  who 
dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  find 
therefore  their  safe  lodging  in  the  night  of  danger 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Aunighty  (Ps.  xci.  1 ;  comp. 
also  the  whole  Psalm,  especially  verses  4, 5,  and  9 — 13). 
(2)  But  the  court  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  court 
vjhich  is  outside  the  Temple  east  out,  and  measure  not 
it;  because  it  was  given  to  the  naHons  (Gentiles) :  and 
they  shaU  tread  down  the  holy  cOy  forty  and  two 
moifUhs,  The  outer  court — ^meaning,  perhaps,  all  that 
lies  outside  the  Temple  itself — ^is  to  be  omitted.  A 
strong  word  is  used;  tne  words  "  leave  out "  are  far  too 
weak.  He  is  not  only  not  to  measure  it,  but  he  is,  in  a 
sort,  to  pass  it  over,  as  though  reckoned  profane.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles. 
Our  Lord  had  said  that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  (Luke  xxi.  24) ;  the  sacred  seer 
catches  the  thought  and  the  deeper  significance.  There 
is  a  treading  down  woi*se  than  that  of  the  conqueror. 
It  is  the  treading  under  of  sacred  things  when  the 
beast-power,  or  the  world-power  in  men,  tramples,  like 
the  swine,  the  pearls  of  gprace  under  their  leet,  and 
turns  fiercely  upon  those  who  g^ve  them.  Such  an 
experience  must  the  Church  of  Christ  undergo.  The 
shrine  shall  be  safe,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nations, 
though  nominally  Christian,  will  be  the  spirit  of 
Gentilism,  worldliness,  and  even  of  violence.  In  the 
outer  court  of  Church  life  there  will  be  "  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  mass,*'  who  "  sit  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
who  "  stand  idle  in  the  market-place,"  who  have  no  oil 
in  their  lamps,  and  who  indirectly  pave  the  way  for 
utter  worldliness  and  practical  heathenism.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  this  desecration :  forty  and  two  months  it 
is  to  last.    The  same  length  of  time  is  expressed  in 
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different  forms  throughout  the  book.  Sometimes  we 
have  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  as  in  verse  3  and 
in  chap.  xii.  6;  at  another  time  forty-two  months,  as 
here  and  in  chap.  xiii.  5.  A  similar  period  seems  to  be 
meant  in  chap.  xii.  14,  where  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time  is  probably  a  way  of  expressing  three  years  and  a 
half ;  all  three  forms  describe  periods  of  the  same 
length — not,  of  course,  necessarily  the  same  period. 
The  idea  is  taken  from  Daniel,  who  uses  such  and 
similar  expressions  (Dan.  vii.  25,  and  xii.  7,  11).  This 
incorporation  of  the  expressions  used  by  Daniel  is  one 
of  those  hints  which  remind  us  that  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  God's  government  are  the  same  in  aU  ages :  so 
that  the  principles  which  receive  illustration  in  one  set 
of  historical  events  are  likely  to  receive  similar  illustra- 
tions in  after  times ;  and  that  the  prophecies  of  one  era 
may  contain  seeds  of  fulfilments  whidi  spring  to  fruit 
in  more  than  one  age.  Thus  the  words  of  Daniel  were 
not  exhausted  in  the  age  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  uie  overthrow  of  any  one  nation 
or  the  corruptions  of  any  one  Church.  So  much  may 
this  constantly-recurring  period  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  or  forty-two  months,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  teach  us.  It  is  not  needful,  then,  to  take  the 
period  as  an  exact  literal  period.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  remarkable  historical  periods  of  this 
length,  which  various  schools  of  interpreters  have 
pointed  out  as  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies ;  but 
there  have  been  also  remarkable  blunders  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  forgetful  of  Christ's  own  warning,  have  tried 
to  predict  the  year  when  certain  prophecies  will  receive 
their  accomplishments.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  future 
may  bring  us  further  light,  and  enable  us  to  understand 
these  descriptions  of  time  better ;  but  for  the  present, 
the  period  of  forty  and  two  months,  the  equivalent  of 
three  years  and  a  half  (the  half  of  seven,  the  complete 
and  divine  number),  is  the  svmbol  of  a  period  limited  in 
length,  and  under  the  control  of  Him  who  holds  the  seven 
stars  and  lives  through  the  a^s.    It  is  the  pilgrimage 

Seriod  of  the  Church,  the  period  of  the  world's  power, . 
uring  which  it  seems  to  triumph;  but  the  period  of  sack- 
cloth (see  verse  3)  and  of  suffering  will  not  last  forever. 

(3-14)  The  Two  Witnesses.— It  is  the  opinion 
of  one  able  and  pre-eminently  painstaking  commen- 
tator that  "no  solution  has  ever  been  ^ven  of  thia 
portion  of  the  prophecy."  I  quote  this  that  none 
may  be  disappointed  when  no  satisfactorv  solution  is< 

S'ven  here;  further  light  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ible,  and  the  light  of  history,  and,  above  aU,  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mav  show  what  tlie  real  solu- 
tion is.  At  present  it  is  best  to  lay  down  the  lines, 
which  seem  to  lead  in  the  direction  ox  such  a  solution. 
First,  the  aim  of  the  present  vision  must  be  kept  in 
mind ;  and  secondly,  the  vision  in  Zechariah  (chap,  iv., 
all),  on  which  this  is  professedly  built,  must  be  remem- 
bered. Now  the  aim  of  our  present  vision  seems  to  be 
to  explain  that  in  the  great  progress  towards  victory 
the  Cnurch  itself  will  suffer  through  corruptions  and 
worldliness,  but  that  the  true  Temple — the  kernel,  so  to- 
speak,  of  the  Church — will  be  unharmed  and  kept  safe 
in  her  Master's  hands.  But  the  position  of  this  hidden 
and  enshrined  Church  will  not  be  one  of  idle  securitv; 
in  that  Temple  will  be  reared  in  secret,  as  the  rightnil^ 
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give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and 
they  shall  prophesy^  a  thousand  two 
hnndred  and  tiireesoore  days,  clothed 


Or.  /  Witt  give 
^   mwtwotett- 
tttkat  they 
map  prouhfy. 
t  ZcGh.i.S»ll,  14. 


in  sackcloth.  <^)  These  are  the  two 
olive  trees/  and  the  two  candlesticks 
standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth. 


kinff  Josiali  was,  those  who  will  witness  nndamited  and 
tinaefiled  for  their  Lord ;  thronghont  the  whole  of  that 
chequered  period  of  profanation  and  pain  there  will 
neyer  be  wanting  true  witnesses  for  ri^liteoaflness  and 
faith.  To  assure  the  sacred  seer  that  tms  would  be  the 
«ase,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  their  work  and  its  results, 
is  the  apparent  aim  of  the  vision.  If  this  be  so,  the 
vritnesses  can  scarcely  be  literal  individual  men,  though 
it  is  true  that  manj  uteral  individual  men  have  pkjed 
the  part  of  these  witnesses.  Turning  to  the  founda- 
tion vision  in  Zechariah,  we  find  that  the  vision  there 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  weak  and  restored  exiles  in 
their  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple ;  they  are  shown 
ihat,  weak  as  they  are,  there  is  a  bidden  strength,  like 
n  sacred  stream  of  oil,  which  can  make  them  triumph 
over  all  their  difficulties :  not  bv  might  or  power,  but  oy 
€k)d*s  Spirit,  the  mountain  would  bmsome  a  plain  (2ieca. 
iv.  6, 7),  and  "  Grace!  Grace!  '*  would  be  the  triumnhant 
-shout  when  the  headstone  of  the  Temple  was  raised.  In 
both  visions,  then,  our  minds  are  turned  to  the  hidden 
eources  of  divine  strength ;  there  is  a  safe  and  secret 
ph^e  measured  off  by  Gk>d,  where  He  gives  His 
^children  strength — ^not  of  ordinary  might  or  power,  but 
strength  of  grace.  This  is  the  gnce  which  maiie  Zerub- 
faabel  and  Joshua  strong  to  achieve  their  work ;  this  is 
the  grace  which  can  m&e  the  two  witnesses  strong  to 
do  their  part  in  the  building  of  that  more  glorious 
epiritual  temple  which  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 
Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone.  The  witnesses,  then,  stand  as  the 
typical  representatives  of  those  who,  in  the  strength  of 
<iod,  have,  through  the  long  ages,  borne  witness  for 
Christ  against  all  Yrrong  and  falsehood,  against  a  world 
in  arms  or  a  Church  m  error,  or  against  a  nominal 
Christianity  in  danger  of  becoming  as  corrupt  and  as 
cruel  as  heathenism.  Such  witnesses  stand,  like  the 
two  columns  Jachin  and  Boaz,  before  the  true  Temple 
of  God. 

(3)  And  I  will  give  •  .  .—Translate,  And  I 
vnUgive  (omit  "power")  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  they 
shaU  .  .  .  These  are  the  words  of  God  Himself ;  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  and  the  angel  stood  "  from  verse 
1  prevents  any  confusion  of  thought  on  this  point.  Two 
witnesses  were  required  for  competent  evidence  (Dent, 
xvii.  6 ;  xix.  15,  et  al,),  and  there  has  constantly  been  a 
-sending  forth  of  God*s  chosen  messengers  in  pairs — 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  oeeides  Joshua 
«nd  Zerubbabel,  alluded  to  by  Zechariah ;  and  in  New 
Testament  times  our  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples  "  two 
«nd  two,"  as  afterwards  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  Paul  and 
Silas,  went  forth  to  preach.  There  is,  besides  the  mere 
mutual  support  which  two  can  give,  a  need  for  the 
association  of  two  different  characters  in  the  same  sort 
of  work :  the  eneivy  and  the  sympathy,  the  elucidator 
of  doctrines  and  the  messenger  to  the  conscience,  the 
apologist  and  the  evangelist,  the  man  of  thought  and 
the  man  of  action,  the  Son  of  Thunder  and  the  Son  of 
Consolation ;  it  is  well  that  in  a  world-wide  work  this 
duality  of  power  should  be  brought  into  play.  The 
witnesses  prophesy :  the  word  prophesy  mui^  surely  be 
allowed  a  much  wider  meaning  than  merely  to  predict 
or  foretell  future  events.  The  compass  of  their  work, 
4s  described  aftemrards,  embraces  much  more  than 
this  (see  verses  5 — 7):   they  work  wonders,  showing 


tokens  that  remind  us  of  the  da,ys  of  Moses  and  Aaron; 
their  words  are  mighty ;  their  life  is  a  testimony. 

l^eir  prophesying,  or  witnessing,  extends  over  forty 
and  two  months :  a  symbolical  period,  as  we  have  Aeu, 
but  a  period  corresponding  to  that  during  which  other 
witnesses  had  witnessed  utr  God.  Thus  long  did  Elijah 
bear  witness,  under  rainless  heavens,  asainst  the 
idolatries  of  Israel ;  thus  long  did  a  gpneater  uian  Elijah 
offer  the  water  of  life  to  the  Jews,  and  witness  aeamst 
the  hard,  unspiritual,  worldly  religionism  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee ;  thus,  too,  must  the  witnesses 
for  God  bear  testimony  during  the  period  that  the  world- 
power  seems  dominant.  They  are  dad  in  sackcloth — 
the  emblem  of  mourning  (2  Kings  vi.  30 ;  Jon.  ill.  4) 
adopted  by  the  prophets,  whose  God-taught  hearts  saw 
reasons  for  moummg  where  shallower  minds  saw  none 
(Isa.  XX.  2,  and  Zedi.  xiii.  2).  Compare  the  garb  of 
Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  (2  Kings  i.  8,  and  Matt  iiL 
4),  whose  very  apparel  and  appearance  were  desired  to 
testify  affainst  the  evils  they  saw.  "  The  special  wit- 
nesses  of  God,  in  a  luxurious  and  self -pleasing  age,  are 
often  marked  out  from  the  world  bv  signs  of  self-denial, 
of  austerity,  and  even  of  isolation  '  (Dr.  Yaughan}. 

(4)  These  are  .  •  .— Translate,  IWese  are  <a«  two  ol«oe 
ti'ees  and  the  two  candlesticks  which  stand  hrfore  the 
Lord  of  the  earth.  Tliis  is  the  verse  which  refers  us  to 
the  vision  of  Zechariah  for  the  basis  of  our  present 
vision.  There,  as  here,  we  have  the  two  olive  trees* 
which  are  explained  to  be  "  the  two  anointed  ones  which 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'*  The  ex* 
planation  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
or,  as  others  think,  to  Zechariah  and  HaggaL  At  that 
time  these  men  were  the  witnesses  for  Grod  in  their 
land  and  among  their  people.  But  the  answer  of  the 
angel  is  general :  "  the  olive  trees  are  the  two  anointed 
ones  which  stand,"  &c.  For  the  vision  is  general  and 
age-long ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  returned  Jewish  exiles, 
and  of  those  who  were  then  among  them,  as  anointed 
witnesses,  but  it  shows  us  that  such  witnesses  are  to  be 
found  in  more  thMi  one  era:  for  it  is  not  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  who  can  exhaust  the  fulness  of  a  vision  which 
is  the  representation  of  the  eternal  truth  that  the  oil  of 
gladness  and  strength  from  God  will  rest  on  those  who 
rely,  not  on  might  or  power,  but  on  Gk)d's  Spirit.  The 
fact  that  the  witnesses  are  two  is  brought  more  Dromi- 
nentlv  forward  here  than  in  Zechariah.  There,  tnongh 
the  oUve  trees  are  two,  the  candlestick  is  but  one,  with 
seven  lamps ;  here  there  are  two  candlesticks  spoken  of 
as  well  as  two  olive  trees.  This  amplification  of  the 
original  vision  is,  perhaps,  designed  to  remind  us  of  the 
greater  latitude  of  diversity  in  the  new  dispensation. 
Just  as  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  we  nad  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  which,  though  one  in  Christy  yet 
are  spoken  of  as  separate,  so  here  the  double  aspect^  the 
diverse  though  united  efforts  of  the  two  witnesses,  are 
brought  into  prominence.  It  may  serve  to  remind  us 
that  the  witnesses  are  to  be  expected  to  keep  their  indi- 
viduality and  to  use  freely  their  diverse  powers.  It  is 
not  from  one  class  or  with  one  mode  of  action  that  the 
witnesses  come :  they  may  be  of  the  statesman  class,  like 
Moses  and  Zerubbabel;  of  the  prophetic  or  priestly, 
like  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  like  Amou  and  tne  later 
Joshua  (Zech.  iii.  1);  for  men  may  witness  for  God* 
according  as  the  evils  of  their  time  and  age  require  it, 
in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church.    The  work  of 
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<*>  And  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  fire 
proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
devoureth  their  enemies:  and  if  any 
man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this 
manner  be  killed.  <®>  These  have  power 
to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power 
over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and 
to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as 
often  as  they  will.     ^^)  And  when  they 


shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the 
beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  shall  make  war  against  them, 
and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them. 
(®)  And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in 
the  street  of  the  great  city,  which 
spirituallv  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified. 
P)  And  they  of  the  people  and  kindreds 
and  tongues  and  nations  shall  see  their 


Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Howard  is  a  work  and  a 
witness  for  Gk>d  as  well  as  the  work  of  Chrysostom, 
Athanasins,  and  Luther;  for  the  witnesses  are  raised 
np  to  speak  against  the  neglect  of  humanity  as  well 
as  against  errors  in  divinity;  against  a  heartless  as 
well  as  against  a  creedless  Christianity,  for  both  lead 
back  to  heathenism.  These  witnesses  are  burning  and 
shining  lights;  in  them  is  centred  the  light  of  their 
age ;  in  them  is  found  the  token  that  the  grace  of  God 
never  fails,  but  as  the  Church's  dav  so  shaU  her 
strength  be.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  pledge  that  from 
Him  who  is  both  Priest  and  Kine  the  civil  rulers  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  rulors  may  draw  grace  according  to 
their  flpf ts ;  and  from  Him,  too,  all  who  are  made  kmgs 
as  weD  as  priests  to  God  may  derive  the  power  to  give 
the  double  witness  of  a  life  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
consecration  and  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  righteousness. 

(5)  And  if  any  man  •  .  .—Better,  And  if  any  one 
wille  to  injure  them^jwe  goeth  forth  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  devoureth  their  enemies :  and  if  any  one  wills  to 
injure  them,  thus  must  he  he  slain.  These  have  power 
to  shut  the  heaven  thai  the  rain  may  not  moisten  (the 
earth)  during  the  days  of  their  prophesying ;  and  they 
have  power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  into  hlooa, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague  as  often  as 
they  wiU,  Again  the  Old  Testament  basis  becomes 
evident ;  the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Moses  supply  the 
illustration.  The  fire  devouring  their  foes  seems  to  allude 
to  2  Kings  i.  10 ;  like  Elijah,  they  can  close  the  heaven 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1) ;  like  Moses,  they  can  turn  water  into 
blood  and  summon  down  every  plague  (Ex.  vii.  20,  et  seq.). 
These  last  characteristics  remind  us  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Moses  and  Elias,  but  we  must  not  forget  what 
has  gone  before :  the  vritnesses  are  like  olive  trees  and 
lights.  In  them  is  concentrated  grace,  light,  and  power ; 
their  witness  recalls  the  g^at  roatures  of  various  Old 
Testament  teachers  and  leaders ;  they  display  the  light 
of  truth,  and  men  may  not  oppose  or  injure  them  with 
impunity ;  they  wield  a  power  which  it  is  not  safe  to 

? revoke.  As  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  Sixth 
'rumpet  host  there  went  forth  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone  to  kill  the  third  part  of  mankind,  so  out  of 
the  mouths  of  these  witnesses  there  goes  forth  a  purer, 
but  mightier  flame.  (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8.)  We  may  com- 
pare the  sword  out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  16\ 
and  the  promise  to  Jeremiah  (chap.  v.  14),  "  behold  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire  and  this  people 
wood,  and  it  shaU  devour  them."  The  word  which  is 
like  a  sword  to  lay  bare  man  to  himself  may  become  a 
consuming  fire  to  those  who  resist  or  oppose  it.  The 
witnesses  for  Gk)d  are  thus  armed  witn  a  spiritual 
might ;  for  that  word  which,  when  accepted  and  lived 
by,  brings  peace,  when  rejected  causes  pain  and 
danger.  Thus  often  do  the  things  which  might  have 
been  for  men's  peace  become  an  occasion  for  falling; 
the  stone  which,  used  and  built  into  the  life,  becomes 
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a  precious  comer-stone  and  immovable  foundation, 
grinds  to  powder  those  upon  whom  it  falls.  Tlins 
is  it  with  these  witnesses :  they  come  to  witness  for 
principles  which  go  to  make  the  world  a  Paradise  once 
more.  The  world,  which  casts  away  their  words,  will  find 
them  come  back  with  scorching  force ;  just  as  the  breath 
of  God  gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  world,  and  power 
to  men's  hearts  and  lives  (Ps.  civ.  30;  John  xx.  22), 
yet  with  that  same  breath  of  His  lips  does  He  slay  the 
wicked  (Isa.  xi.  4).  Some  have  thought  that  there  will 
be  a  time  when  witnesses  for  God  will  be  raised  up  who 
will  work  literal  wonders  such  as  these.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  that  this  will  not  be  the  case :  all  prophecy  may 
take  a  sharper  and  clearer  meaning  as  the  times  of  the 
end  draw  near;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  needful  for  us  to 
remember  that  the  very  power  of  truth  is  such  that, 
when  rejected,  it  can  and  does  avenge  itself  by  shutting 
heaven  over  our  head,  and  making  all  the  fresh  rivulets 
of  life's  purest  pleasures  loathsome  as  blood  to  the 
sensualised  and  perverted  heart. 

(7)  And  when .  .  . — Better,  And  when  they  shall  have 
finished  their  testimony,  the  wild  beast  that  goeth  up  out 
of  the  cibyss  shall  make  war  with  them^  and  conquet 
them,  and  kiU  them.  Only  when  their  work  is  done  has 
the  wild  beast  power  over  them.  To  every  one  there 
are  the  symbolical  twelve  hours  in  which  his  life's  work 
must  be  achieved ;  to  every  one  there  is  the  time  secured 
when  he  may  accomplish  for  Grod  what  Grod  sent  him  to 
fulfil :  then,  out  not  till  then,  cometh  the  night,  when  none 
can  work.  The  wUd  beast :  We  shall  hear  much  of  this 
wild  beast  later  on.  Here  we  are  told  distinctly  that 
the  wild  beast  will  have  his  hour  of  triumph ;  he  rises 
out  of  the  abyss,  as  the  locust  horde  did  (chap.  ix.  1,  2). 
There  is,  then,  a  beast-spirit  which  is  in  utter  hostility 
to  the  Christ-spirit.  We  shall  be  able  to  study  the  fea- 
tures of  this  power  in  a  future  chapter  (chap.  xiii.  1) ; 
here  he  is  seen  to  be  a  spirit  of  irreconcilable  antagonism 
to  Christ.  The  image  here  is  not  new ;  Daniel  made  use 
of  it  (Dan.  vii.),  though  in  a  much  more  limited  sense. 
This  beast-power  vanquishes  the  witnesses.  If  the  wit- 
nesses are  those  who  have  taught  the  principles  of  a 
spiritual  and  social  religion,  the  death  of  the  witnesses 
following  their  overthrow  signifies  the  triumph  of  op- 
posing principles,  the  silencing  of  those  who  have  witn- 
stood  the  growing  current  of  evil.  Men  can  silence, 
can  conquer,  can  slay  the  witness  for  a  higher,  purer, 
nobler  life.  They  have  done  so.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  often  the  history  of  the  postponement  of  moral 
and  social  advancement  for  centuries  through  the  wild 
outbreak  of  some  brutal,  irrational,  selfish  spirit.  The 
Reformers,  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world,  have  been  silenced  and  slain,  and  their  death 
has  often  been  little  more  than  the  triumph  of  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  a  practical  heathenism. 

(8-10)  And  their  dead  bodies  .  .  .—Better,  And 
their  corpse  (is)  upon  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which 
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dead  bodies  three  days  and  an  half,  and 
shall  not  8u£Eer  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
put  in  graves.  <^^^  And  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them, 
and  make  merry,  and  shall  send  gifts 
one  to  another;  because  these  two 
prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt 
on  the  earth.  (^^>  And  after  three  days 
and  an  half  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God 
entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  upon 


their  feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon 
them  which  saw  them.  <^^  And  they 
heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  them,  Come  up  hither.  And  they 
ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  and 
their  enemies  beheld  them.  (^>  And 
the  same  hour  was  there  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city 
fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of 
men^  seven  thousand :  and  the  remnant 


is  called  spiritually  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  their  Lord 
also  was  crucified.  And  so^ne  from  amona  the  peoples 
and  tribes  and  tongues  and  nations  look  upon  their 
corpse  three  days  and  a  half,  and  do  not  suffer  their 
corpses  to  he  put  into  a  tomb.  And  they  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth  rejoice  over  them,  and  maJee  merry,  and  shaU 
send  gifts  one  to  another ;  because  these  twoprophets  tor- 
mented them  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth.  Their  corpses 
remain  imburied,  while  congratulations  and  rejoicings 

S>  on ;  harmony  and  concordprevail,  as  when  Pilate  and 
erod  were  made  friends ;  it  is  the  millenninm  of  evil, 
the  paradise  of  fools  who  make  a  mock  at  sin ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  witnesses,  though  silenced,  still  in  silence 
witness  against  evil.  At  no  time  are  they  hid  away  out 
of  sight.  Even  in  an  age  of  religious  and  social  anarchy 
the  silent  tokens  of  a  better  order  remain,  as  when  in 
mockery  and  profanation  the  harlot  was  enthroned  within 
Notre  Dame,  the  very  sanctuary  walls,  which  no  longer 
echoed  to  the  psalm  of  Christian  life,  yet  bore  silent 
testimony  to  tne  higher  genius  of  the  past.  They 
are  said  to  lie  in  '*the  street  of  the  great  city."  The  city 
is  described  as  the  mat  city  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  19), 
and  also  as  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem.  Do  not 
passages  like  this  show  conclusively  that  to  deny  the 
mystical  or  allegorical  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to 
keep  the  husk  and  cast  away  the  seed  P    The  city  is 

Cat,  for  it  is  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
ts, as  public  opinion  is  all-impoH^ant  to  the  weak  or 
the  worlolv;  it  is  Sodom,  for  it  is  the  place  where, 
through  pleasure  and  luxuriousness  (fulness  of  bread), 
the  worst  forms  of  immorality  take  root;  it  is  Egypt, 
for  it  is  the  house  of  bondage,  where  the  wages  of  sin 
become  tyrannous;  it  is  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  apostate 
place  where  the  presence  of  Christ  is  hated.  Tlie 
same  spirit  which  slew  their  Lord  is  alive  to  persecute 
His  servants.  "  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out 
of  Jerusalem.  If  thoy  have  called  the  master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold ; "  and  the  reason  of  this  hatred  is  told — the  words 
of  the  witnesses  "  tormented  them."  "  The  .reproof  of 
their  gospel  and  the  reproof  of  their  example  .  .  .  had 
been  a  torture  t'O  them ;  there  was  a  voice  in  them  which 
echoed  its  voice — ^the  voice  of  a  convicting  conscience, 
and  the  voice  of  an  anticipated  judgment.'' 

(11)  And  after  three  days  .  .  .—Better,  And  after 
the  three  days  and  a  half  (not  simply  "  three  aays 
and  a  half,")  a  Spirit  of  life  out  of  (from)  Qod 
entered  into  (or,  in;  le.,  so  as  to  be  in)  them,  and  they 
stood  upon  their  feet ;  and  a  great  fear  fell  vpon  those 
who  beheld  them.  The  vision  of  the  dry  bones  will  be 
remembered ;  in  pari;,  the  very  wording  of  it  is  employed 
here — e.g.,  **  they  stood  upon  their  feet"  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 
— 10) ;  and  a  yet  more  sacred  remembrance — the  three 
days  of  our  Master's  death-sleep — wiU  be  traced  here. 
"  Where  I  am  there  shall  al^o  My  servant  be"  (John  xii. 
26).    "  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also  be  glorified 


together  '*  ( Bom.  viii.  1 7).  There  is  a  resurrection  power 
'  in  even  rejected  truth ;  the  strength  of  it  is  undying. 
If  it  be  of  God,  men  cannot  overthrow  it  "  The  com 
of  wheat  that  dies  brin^  forth  much  fruit."  The 
cause  that  seemed  dead  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  a 
renewed  power  and  life.  "  There  is  an  end  of  resistance 
to  the  Papal  rule  and  religion ;  opposers  exist  no  more !  '^ 
cried  the  orator  of  the  Xateran  Council  in  I5I4 ;  but 
within  three  years  and  a  half  the  hand  of  Luther  nailed 
up  his  theses  at  Wittenberg.  It  is  one  illustration 
among  many. 

(12)  And  they  heard  .  .  .^Translate,  And  they 
heard  (or,  I  heard ;  the  MS.  authority  is  divided,  thoDgh 
the  balance  inclines  to  the  first)  a  areaJt  voice  out  of  Sie 
heaven  saying  to  them.  Come  up  hitker.    And  they  went 

XirUo  the  heaven  in  the  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld 
m.  The  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  is  followed  by 
their  ascension.  It  is  the  token  that  in  this  too  they 
shall  have  a  portion  with  their  Lord;  rejected  and 
slain,  there  is  welcome  and  honour  for  them ;  they  take 
their  place  with  those  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises ;  they  rest  from  their  labours.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Like  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  II),  they  are 
taken  up  gloriously,  but  not,  like  Elijah,  in  comparative 
secret ;  their  enemies  see  their  exaltation.  As  for  the 
witnesses  themselves  there  is  the  welcome  rest  of 
heaven,  so  there  is  the  visible  recognition  of  their  work 
and  power  on  earth ;  the  cause  which  seemed  dead  re- 
vives, and  with  its  revival  comes  the  recognition  of 
those  who  laboured  for  it ;  the  martyred  are  seen  trans- 
figured, they  become  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men : 

"  Persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven." 

They  went  up  in  the  cloud  :  There  is  here,  perhaps,  a 
toucn  of  recollection.  St.  John  remembers  the  cloud 
which  received  his  Lord  out  of  sight.  Since  then  tJio 
cloud  mingles  with  his  every  thought  of  ascension  or 
descending  from  heayen.  (Comp.  cnap.  i.  7 ;  Acts  L  ^.) 
The  witnesses,  like  their  Master,  disappeared  in  the  doad^ 

(13)  And  the  same  hour  .  .  .— iBetter,  And  in  ihtxi 
hour  there  was  (took  place)  a  greal  earthquake,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  there  were  slain  m  the 
earthquake  names  of  men  seven  thousand :  and  the  reH 
became  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  Qod  of  the 
heaven.  The  hour  of  their  triumph  is  the  hour  of  a  r^ 
tributive  warning  on  the  dty  where  they  were  alain  -. 
convulsion,  with  the  overthrow  of  dwellings  and  the 
death  of  seven  thousand  men.  Is  it  accidental  that  the 
number  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  those  who  had 
not  bowed  to  BaalP  (I  Kings  xix.  18.)  Rejected  refor- 
mation ayenges  itself  in  revolution,  and  the  citr  wbirh 
might  have  been  purified  by  the  word  is  paig«d  by  the 
spirit  of  judgment  (Isa.  iv.  4) ;  good  is  effected,  ewn 
through  fear ;  some  are  saved  though  as  hj  fire ;  and. 
unlike  those  who  repented  not  (chap.  ix.  21),  tibey  give 
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The  SeverUh  Trumpet 


REVELATION,  XI. 


Chorue  of  the  Chvxch, 


were  affiighted,  and  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven.  <i*>  The  second 
woe  is  past;  and,  behold,  the  third 
woe  Cometh  quickly.  <^*>  And  the 
Chap.  xi.  15—  seventh  angel  sounded; 
J^^tmS  and  there  were  great  voices 
woe.  in    heaven,     saying,    The 

kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 


hingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ; 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
<^®>  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
which  sat  before  God  on  their  seats,  fell 
upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God, 
(17)  saying.  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and 
art  to  come;  because  thou  hast  taken  to 


to  the  God  of  heaven.    The  visible  Ohnrch  of 
;  is  stirred ;  there  is  a  reaction  from  the  spirit  of 
worldliness. 

(14)  The  second  woe  .  .  .—Translate,  The  8ec(md 
woe  is  poet.  (Omit  the  word  "  and,"  which  weakens  the 
proclamation.)  The  eagle  flying  in  mid-heaven  had  an- 
nounced the  three  woe  trumpets.  A  voice  now  reminds 
us  that  two  of  these  had  passed,  just  as  at  the  dose 
of  the  fifth  trumpet  a  voice  proclaimed  that  the  first 
woe  was  past.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  angel 
which  descended  from  heaven  declared  that  the  end 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet;  the  last  woe  trumpet,  therefore,  is 
the  trumpet  which  will  usher  in  the  closing  woe  and 
the  finishmg  of  the  mystery  of  God.  Whatever  view 
we  adopt  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
must  be  governed  by  the  plamly  declared  fact  that  the 
seventh  trumpet  brings  us  to  the  very  end.  The  next 
verse  only  serves  te  make  this  plainer. 

Thk  Seventh  Tbumpbt— the  last  Woe  Tbumpbt. 

(U)  And  the  seventh  angel  .  .  .—Better,  And 
the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  greai  voices 
in  the  heaven  (persons)  saying,  The  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  become  {the  possession)  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  to  the  ages  of  ages.  The 
literal  translation  is,  The  kingdom  of  the  world  %s  become 
owr  hordes,  and  of  His  Christ,  As  far  as  the  expression 
'*  our  Lord's  "  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  tnat  any 
word,  such  as  kingdom  or  possession,  should  be  supplied, 
but  the  additional  phrase  "of  His  Christ"  creates  an 
awkwardness,  and  the  word  "possession,"  or  inherit 
tance,  may  not  inappropriately  be  used  from  the  Psalm 
which  foretells  th&  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  anointed  Messiah,  the  Christ  of  Grod.  "  Ask  of 
me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  fpr  thine  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session "  (Ps.  ii.  8).  It  is  the  kingdom— not,  as  in  the 
English  version,  "  the  kingdoms  " — of  the  world  which 
has  become  Christ's  possession.  The  contest  is  not  for 
the  kingdoms,  the  separate  nationalities :  the  varying 
political  systems  might  exist,  as  far  as  mere  oi^ganisa- 
tion  is  concerned,  under  the  rule  of  Christ ;  the  contest 
is  for  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  Satan  was  willing  te 
surrender  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  te  our  Lord  on  con- 
dition of  a  homac^e  which  would  have  left  him  still  in 
possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  world.  But  now  the 
close  of  the  contest  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Idngdom  of 
evil,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  good :  that,  is,  of 
Grod;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Dean  Alford 
pointed  out  that  our  familiarity  with  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus  "  tempted  us  te  put  an  emphasis  on  the  word  He 
which  is  not  sanctioned  oy  the  Greek ;  it  is  the  reign  of 
the  Lord  which  is  the  prominent  thought.  The  reign 
is  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Surely  this  means  always. 
We  are  not  teld  whose  voices  smg  this  chorus;  it  is 
just  the  tumultuous  sound  of  heavenly  voices,  growing 
into  natural  and  irresistible  chorus  as  the  farompet 
heralds  the  approach  of  the  glorious  end. 


(16)  And  the  four  .  .  .— Transkte,  And  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders,  who  before  Ood  were  seated  upon 
their  thrones  (not  "  seats   ),  fell  upon  their  faces,  and 

I  worshipped  Ood.  The  f  our-and-twenty  elders  represent 
the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages ;  they  sit  with  Christ 

'  in  heaveidy  places,  even  while  they  are  toiling  and 
sorrowing  on  efui;h ;  every  one  of  the  true  children  of 
the  kingdom  appear  before  God,  and  their  angels  be- 
hold the  presence  of  their  Father  who  is  in  neaven. 
They  were  seated  on  thrones,  not  "  seate  "  (comp.  chap, 
iv.  ^,  as  in  English  version ;  the  word  used  is  the  same 
which  is  translated  "  throne  "  when  it  refers  to  our  Lord. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  rendered  "  seat "  (chaps,  ii. 
13,  and  xvi.  10)  when  it  refers  to  Satan ;  but  it  is  Mtter 
rendered  throne  throughout,  for  by  this  variation  of 
translation,  as  "  Archbisnop  Trench  has  pointed  out,  two 
great  ideas  which  run  through  this  book,  and,  indeed, 
we  may  say  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  obliterated :  the  one,  that  the  true  servante  of  Christ 
are  crowned  with  Him  and  share  His  sovereigntv; 
the  other,  that  the  antagonism  of  the  Prince  of  Darlc- 
ness  te  the  Prince  of  Light  develops  itself  in  the  hellish 
parody  of  the  heavenly  kingdom"  (Prof.  Lightfoot, 
Meviston  of  New  TestarnerU,  p.  41).  It  is  specially  de- 
sirable that  this  thought  should  be  kept  before  us  in 
this  passage,  which  proclaims  that  the  kingdom  and 
throne  and  power  of  the  wicked  one  have  passed  away, 
and  the  hour  has  come  when  the  victorious  sainte  may 
sit  down  with  Christ  in  His  throne  (chap.  iii.  21). 

The  Chobus  op  the  Chubch  op  God. 

07)  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanks  .  .  .—Better, 

"  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
The  God,  the  Almighty. 
He  that  is,  and  He  that  was, 
Becauae  Thoa  hast  taken  Thy  great  power 
and  didst  reign. 
And  the  nations  were  angry, 
And  then  came  Thine  anger 
And  the  season  of  the  dead  to  be  Judged, 
And  to  give  their  rewards  to  Thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to 
the  wvlpt^s 
And  to  them  that  fear  Thy  name,  the  small  and  the  great, 
And  to  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth." 

On  the  expression  "  He  that  is  and  He  that  was,"  comp. 
chap.  i.  8  and  the  Note  there.  We  can  catch  the  echo  of 
the  Second  Psalm  throughout  this  chorus  of  grateful 
praise.  The  prayers  of  the  groaning  Church  (chap.  y.  10, 
and  Luke  xvui.  7, 8)  and  the  cries  of  travailing  creation 
(Bom.  viii.  19)  have  been  heard ;  though  the  heathen 
raged  and  the  people  imagined  a  vam  thing,  their 
counsel  against  tne  Lord  and  His  anointed,^  Hb  Christ 
(compare  verse  16),  came  te  nought ;  the  jo^  of  their 
triumph  was  short-lived ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  was  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  kings  were  assembled,  they  passed 
hj,  they  saw,  they  were  troubled,  they  hasted  away 
(Fs.  xlviii.  4  6) ;  never  did  the  real  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord  cease  (Ps.  ii.  6) ;  but  the  nations  would  not  believe 
in  His  rule ;  they  were  not  wise ;  they  turned  from  the 
kiss  of  reconciliation,  which  was  life  (Ps.  ii  10 — 12) ; 
then  came  His  anger,  and  the  season  of  judgment  and 
the  season  of  reward.    The  prophets,  the  sainte,  and 
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The  Temple  of  God 


REVELATION,   XII. 


opened  in  Heaven. 


thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 
(18)  Ana  the  nations  were  angry,  and 
thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and 
that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto 
thy  seryants  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
samts,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name, 
small  and  great;  and  shouldest  destroy 
them  which  destroy^  the  earth.  <i®>  And 
the  temple  of  Grod  was  opened  in  heaven. 


S  Or,  9ign. 


1  Or,  eorrupt. 


and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the 
ark  of  his  testament:  and  there  were 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  earthquake,  and  great  haiL 

CHAPTEE  Xn.— (i>  And  there  ap- 
peared  a  great  wonder  ^  in  ^  j_^ 

heaven;  a  woman  clothed  The  hoetflity 
with  the  sun,  and  the  <>'  *^  *«^ 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  ®^®°^* 


thoee  that  fear  Grod's  name,  the  small  and  the  srreat — 
every  class  and  rank  of  the  true  servants  of  the  King  are 
mcluded  here ;  none  are  forgotten ;  not  a  cap  of  cold 
water,  given  in  His  name,  shall  miss  its  reward ;  for 
not  alone  the  pre-eminent  in  Christian  power  and  in 
Christian  holiness,  but  the  weak,  the  struggling,  the 
obscure,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  are  remembered : 
**  Unto  the  God  of  gods  appeareth  every  one  of  them 
in  Zion  **  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7 ;  Prayer  Book  version).  Nor  is 
the  gladness  only  for  this  blessing;  there  is  a  joy  at  the 
overthrow  of  those  who  destroy  the  earth.  The  reign 
of  evil  is  the  destruction  of  the  earth.  The  judgments 
of  God  are  in  mercy  to  stay  the  spread  of  destructiYe 
powers  and  principles.  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel;  the  very  judgments  of  God  are 
merciful.     (See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  2.) 

But  where,  we  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  is  the  "  woe'* 
in  all  this?  We  are  led  to  expect  that  the  seventh 
trumpet  as  a  woe  trumpet  will  bring  in  some  period  of 

Cand  trouble,  as  the  others  have  done ;  but  iJl  we 
is  the  chorus  of  glad  voices  ntteiing  praise:  we 
see  no  token  of  woe.  The  answer  is  that  we  must  not 
overlook  all  that  this  song  of  rejoicing  implies.  The 
chorus  we  hear  is  the  thanl^giving  to  God  that  the  hour 
has  come  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdon^of  evil,  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment throughout  the  world  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  The  overthrow  of  that  evU 
kingdom,  which  is  now  to  take  ^lace,  brings  with  it  woe 
to  those  who  have  supported  it ;  for  the  time  of  the 
judgment  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  whose  lives  have 
marred  God's  world,  has  come.  It  is,  then,  woe  on  all 
those  who  have  misused  Gbd  s  gifts  and  those  beautiful 
things  which  He  gave  us  liberaUy  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  woe 
on  those  who  have  defiled  those  bodies,  which  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  profaned  the  earth,  which  is 
God's  footstool,  or  darkened  by  their  evil  deeds  the 
heaven,  which  is  His  throne.  Those  who  thus  defile  (or, 
destroy :  the  word  is  so  in  the  margin,  and  is  the  same 
as  that  which  follows)  Grod's  temple  anywhere,  Grod 
will  destroy  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  and  iii.  17). 

(19)  Andthetempleof  Gk>d  .  .  .—Translate, -4n<I 
the  temple  of  God  woe  opened  in  the  heaven,  and  the 
ark  of  His  covenant  was  seen  in  His  temple:  and  there 
were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunders,  and  an  earth- 
quake, and  a  great  hail.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  we  noticed  the  distinction  between  the  two 
words  (naos  and  hieron)  applied  to  the  Temple;  the 
Temple  building  jproper  (the  naos)  was  measured  off. 
Now  this  {naos)  Temple  is  opened,  yes,  to  its  very  in- 
most recesses ;  for  not  the  holy  place  alone  is  disclosed, 
but  the  holiest  of  all,  the  shrine  of  shrines,  into  which 
the  high  priest  alone —and  he  only  once  a  year — entered, 
is  opened,  as  though  anew  the  veil  of  the  Temple  had 
boen  rent  in  twain,  and  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
God  is  seen.    The  meaning  of  this,  when  read  by  the 
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light  of  the  measuring  of  the  Temple,  seems  to  be  that 
now  the  secret  abode  of  the  safe-guarded  children  of 
God  was  revealed.     In  the  hour  of  apostasies  and 
worldUness  the  faithful  had  found  their  strength  and 
protection  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almigfaty ;  they  were 
regarded  by  €rod  as  His  true  living  Temple,  and  in 
them  He  dwelt,  as  they,  too,  found  their  defence  in 
Him,     But  now  that  the  end  has  come  there  is  no 
need  that  these  should  be  hidden  any  more.    Hie  chil- 
dren of  Gk>d,  who  are  the  Temple  of  God,  are  made 
manifest ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  secret  spot  of  their 
shelter  in  troublous  davs  is  made  plain,  and  m  it  is  seen 
the  token  of  that  everlasting  covenant  which  was  the 
sheet-anchor  of  their  hopes  in  the  day  of  their  trouble 
(Heb.  vL  19).     The  ark  of  God's  covenant  is  seen; 
the  ark  which  contained  the  tables  of  the  law,  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  manna  is  unveiled ;  and  now  ia 
Imown  whence  thev  derived  that  hidden  manna,  that 
bread  of  heaven  which  strengthened  their  hearts  in  the 
days  of  temptation ;  now  is  known  how  it  was  that  ihe 
rod  of  Christ's  power  flourished  and  blossomed  in  spite 
of  oft-repeated  rejection ;  now,  too,  are  known  those 
high  and  noly  principles  by  which  the  lives  of  the  ninte 
of  Grod  were  ruled,  even  that  law  which  the  dirine 
Spirit  had  written  in  their  hearts  (Heb.  x.  16,  and 
2  Cor.  iii.   2).      Then,  too,  with  the  ark  of  God's 
covenant,  is  brought  into  view  the  mercv-seit,  thai 
throne  of  grace  to  which  the  weary  and  neavy-ladflo 
children  of  Grod  had  so  often  gone,  and  where  tiiej 
had  never  failed  to  receive  grace  to  help  in  every  time 
of  need  (Heb.  iv.  16).    The  Temple  of  God  was  opened, 
and  the  secret  springs  of  power  which  sustained  tbe 
patience  and  f aitn  of  the  saints  are  found  to  be  in  God. 
And  out  of  the  opened  Temple,  or  round  about  iii  M 
round  the  sacred  peak  of  Sinai,  the  lightnings  aiv 
seen  and  voices  and  thunders  are  heard  :  'Uie  ioms  of 
that  holy  law  which  the  power  of  the  world  had  defied 
are  made  manifest;   for  God's  righteousness  has  not 
lost  its  strength,  and  that  which  is  a  power  of  hdp 
to  those  who  seek  their  shelter  in  God  becomes  a  power 
of  destruction  to  those  who  turn  from  Him.    The  i^ 
tation  of  God  is  an  open  sanctuary  to  faith ;  it  is  * 
clouded  and  Hghtning-crowned  Sinai  to  faithleesnesi 
(Comp.  Heb.  xu.  18—24.)    The  spirit  of  evil,  of  selfiA- 
ness,  of  Inxuriousness,  of  profanity,  which  rejects  its 
birthright  of  better  thoughts  and  holy  things,  leads  to 
"  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire,  and  unto  blackness  aad 
darkness  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
the  voice  of  words ;  "  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  to  "  the  city 
of  the  living  Qod,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  inM* 
merable  company  of  angels,  to  Uie  general  assembly^ 
Church  of  the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  heaven. 

xn. 

Wo  now  enter  upon  the  third  group  of  visions  (o^ 
the  fourth  section  of  the  book,  if  we  inoude  the  epistle 
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upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ; 
<2)  and  she  being  with  child  cried,  travail- 
ing in  birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered. 


1  or.«<^.     I  (s)  ^^d  there  appeared  another  wonder* 
in  heaven ;    and   behold  a    great  red 


dragon,  having  seven    heads  and  ten 


to  the  seven  churches),  which  occnpj  chapters  xii.,  xiii., 
and  xiv.,  and  close  with  the  solemn  scene  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage  (chap.  xiv.  14 — 20).  The  close  of  each 
series  of  visions  is  in  harmony  with  their  general  inten- 
tion, and,  as  such,  affords  a  key  to  their  meaning.  The 
seals  end  in  peace ;  the  trumpets  end  in  victory ;  the 
present  visions  end  in  harvest.  We  have  been  shown 
that  toil  and  trouble  shall  end  in  rest  and  conflict  in 
triumph ;  now  we  are  to  be  shown  that  there  is  to  be  a 
harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  fruits  of  the 
conflicting  principles  of  life  will  have  ripened,  and  when 
whatsoever  a  man  hath  sown  that  shall  he  also  reap : 
and  men  will  be  seen  as  they  are.  This  set  of  visions 
accordinglv  moves  in  a  different  plane  from  the  earlier 
groups ;  starting  from  the  same  point  as  the  others,  it 
reviews  the  ground  with  a  different  purpose.  It  deab 
with  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  great  war  between 
evil  and  good ;  it  disrobes  the  false  appearances  which 
deceive  men ;  it  makes  manifest  the  thoughts  of  men's 
hearts ;  it  shows  that  the  great  war  is  not  merely  a  war 
between  evil  and  good,  but  between  an  evil  spirit  and 
the  Spirit  of  God :  and  that,  therefore,  the  question  is 
not  only  one  between  right  and  wrong  conduct,  but  be- 
tween true  and  false  spiritual  dispositions.  Men  look 
at  the  world,  and  they  acknowledge  a  kind  of  conflict 
between  evil  and  good;  their  sympathies  are  vaguely  on 
the  side  of  good ;  they  admire  much  in  Christianity ; 
they  are  willing  to  think  the  martyred  witnesses  of  the 
Church  heroes ;  they  think  the  reformers  of  past  ages 
worthy  of  honour;  they  would  not  be  averse  to  a 
Christianity  without  Clirist  or  a  Christianity  without 
spirituality.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  war  which  is 
raging  round  them  is  not  a  war  between  men  morally 
good  and  men  morally  bad,  but  between  spiritual 
powers,  and  that  what  uie  Grospel  asks  is  not  merely  a 
moral  Ufe,  but  a  life  lived  hj  faith  in  the  Son  of  Grod,  a 
life  in  which  the  spiritual  dispositions  are  Godward  and 
Ohristward.  The  Apocalypse,  in  this  set  of  visions,  un- 
veils the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  conflict,  that  we  may 
know  that  the  issue  is  not  between  Christianity  and  un- 
Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  anti-Chris- 
tianity. Hitherto  we  have  seen  i£e  more  outward 
aspects  of  the  great  war.  Now  we  are  to  see  its  hidden, 
secret,  spiritual— jes,  supernatural  aspects — that  we 
may  understand  what  immeasurably  divergent  and  anta- 
gonistic principles  are  in  conflict  under  various  and 
specious  aspects  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Aocord- 
i^Srlj)  ^^  &i*6  shown  the  child  encountered  by  the 
dragon,  the  woman  in  conflict  with  the  dragon,  the  wild 
beast  as  the  adversary  of  the  lamb.  We  see  no  longer 
the  battle  under  human  forms,  as  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  Temple ;  but  we  see  cleany  and  un- 
mistakably the  real  issue  which  is  being  fought  out,  and 
we  see  the  real  spiritual  work  which  the  Church  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  in  the  world.  The  motto  of  this 
Hcction  might  well  be,  **  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me  " — "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth ; "  for 
only  those  who  are  truly  with  Christ  will  avoid  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  one  of  the  three  enemies  of  Christ — 
the  dragon  and  the  two  wild  beasts  animated  and  in- 
spired by  him. 

0)  And  there  appeared  .  .  .—Better,  Jn<2  a  jrreo^ 
(iign  was  seeii  in  the  heaven.  The  word  sign  is  pre- 
ferable to  "  wonder,"  both  in  this  verse  and  m  verse  3. 


It  is  the  same  word  which  is  rendered  sign  in  chap.  xv.  1. 
It  is  a  sign  which  is  seen:  not  a  mere  wonoer,  but 
something  which  has  a  meaning ;  it  is  not  "  a  surprise 
ending  with  itself,"  but  a  signal  to  arrest  attention,  and 
possessing  significance;  there  is  *'an  idea  concealed 
behind  it.      (Comp.  Note  on  John  ii.  11.) 

A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
orown  of  twelve  stars.— All  the  lights  of  heaven 
are  brought  together  here  for  a  description  which 
cannot  tm  to  remind  us  of  the  picture  of  the  Shulamite 
in  the  Canticles  (vi  10) :  "  Who  is  she  that  looketh 
forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  (or,  the 
heavenly  host)  P  "  It  is  the  picture  of  the  bride,  the 
Church.  The  beams  of  the  divine  glory  clothe  her; 
she  has  caught — ^like  Moses — the  radiance  of  her  Lord, 
whose  countenance  was  as  the  sun  (chap.  i.  16) ;  the  moon 
is  beneath  her  feet ;  she  rises  superior  to  all  change,  and 
lays  all  lesser  lights  of  knowledge  under  tribute ;  she  is 
crowned  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars :  the  illustrious 
members  of  the  Church  (twelve  being  the  representative 
number  in  Old  Testament  as  well  as  New  Testament 
times)  form  her  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ 

(2)  And  she  .  .  . — Better,  Avm  being  with  child,  she 
crieth,  travailing^  and  tormented  to  bring  forth.  All 
life  dawns  in  anguish,  according  te  the  andent  fiat  (Gen. 
iii.  16) ;  but  this  b  not  all.  There  is  an  anguish  of  the 
Church  which  Christ  laid  upon  her ;  it  is  the  law  of  her 
life  that  she  must  bring  foiih  Christ  te  the  world ;  it  is 
not  simply  that  she  must  encounter  pain,  but  that  she 
cannot  work  deliverance  without  knowing  suffering. 
Thus  the  Apostles  felt :  the  love  of  Christ  constrained 
them ;  woe  it  would  be  te  them  if  they  did  not  preadi 
the  Gospel ;  necessity  was  laid  upon  them ;  they  spoke 
of  themselves  as  travailing  in  birth  over  their  ddloren 
till  Christ  was  formed  in  them.  This,  then,  is  the  picture, 
the  Church  fulfilling  her  destiny  even  in  pain.  The 
work  was  te  bring  forth  Christ  te  men,  and  never  te  be 
satisfied  till  Chnst  was  formed  in  them,  i.e.,  till  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  the 
example  of  Christ  were  recdved,  loved,  and  obeyed,  and 
men  transformed  to  the  same  image,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

But  there  waste beopposition;  the  enemy  isonthewatdi 
te  destroy  the  likeness  of  Christ  wherever  it  was  seen. 

(3)  And  there  appeared  . .  .—Better,  And  another 
sign  was  seen  in  the  heaven;  and  behold  a  great  red 
dragon.  This,  too,  is  a  sign,  and  has  a  meaning.  The 
dragon  stends  for  some  dread  and  hostile  power.  "  The 
dnu^on  is  that  fabulous  monster  of  whom  ancient  poete 
tela,  as  large  in  size,  coUed  like  a  snake,  blood  red  in 
colour  .  .  .  msatiable  in  voracity,  and  ever  athirst  for 
human  blood " — a  fit  emblem  of  him  whom  our  Lord 
declared  te  be  a  murderer  from  the  beginning ;  for  the 
dragon  is  intended  here  te  describe  him  who,  in  verse 
9,  is  also  said  te  be  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan.  The  red  colour  is  the  colour  of  flame  and  blood, 
and  the  symbol  of  destruction  and  slaughter.  The 
dragon  is  the  emblem  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  devil,  the 
perpetual  antagonist  of  good,  the  persecutor  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  (comp.  Ps.  Indv.  13):  just  as 
the  dragon  is  sometimes  employed  to  represent  the 
Egyptian  power,  the  andent  foe  of  Israel  (Isa.  IL  9; 
Ezek.  zxix.  3). 
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horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. 
(*)  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them 
to  the  earth :  and  the  dragon  stood 
before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to 
be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child  as 
soon    as    it    was    bom.     (^>    And    she 


brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to 
rule  aU  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and 
her  child  was  caught  up  unto  Gk)d,  and 
to  his  throne.  ^^^  And  the  woman  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a 
place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should 
feed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hundred 


Having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven 
crowns  (diadems)  upon  his  heads.— This  ia  the 
further  description  of  the  dragon.  He  is  one,  ]^et 
diverae ;  one,  as  an  evil  spirit ;  diyerse,  in  the  varieties 
of  his  power.  The  woman  is  but  one:  but  her  foe  is 
mnltifonn;  she  has  one  trust  to  keep,  one  work  to  do, 
and  can  but  fulfil  it  in  her  Master's  way :  evil  is  bound 
hj  no  law,  regArds  no  scruple,  and  exerts  its  power 
through  any  channel  and  by  every  means.  Is  there  not 
also  an  assumption  of  divine  similitude  here  in  the 
use  of  the  nnmoer  seven?  It  is  at  least  the  representa- 
tion of  the  greai  and  world-undo  power  which  he 
exercises  as  8ie  prince  of  this  world,  whose  kingdom 
is  in  much  a  paroay  of  the  true  kingdom.  The  whole 
description  should  be  compared  with  the  account  given 
of  the  beast  in  chap.  xvii.  3,  7, 10, 12.  There  the 
seven  heads  are  explained  as  seven  kinfs,  and  the  heads 
here  are  crowned ;  the  ten  horns  are  uso  explained  as 
ten  kings.  The  sevenfold  kingship  and  the  tenfold 
power  of  the  world  are  thus  described  as  belong^g  to 
the  dragon.  The  picture  here,  as  the  picture  of  the 
wild  beast  in  chap,  xvii.,  represents,  as  concentrated 
into  a  single  hostile  form,  all  the  varying  forces  and 
successive  empires  which  have  opposed  or  oppressed 
the  people  of  God,  and  sought  to  aestroy  their  efforts 
for  good:  for  all  evil  has  m  root  in  a  spirit  at  enmitv 
with  Qod.  Hence  the  dragon  appears  armed  with  aU 
the  insignia  of  those  sovereignties  and  powers  which 
have  been  animated  by  this  spirit. 

(4)  And  his  tail  .  •  .—Translate,  And  his  tail  dra^e 
(oTyaweefps)  away  the  third  part  ofthe  stars  of  the  heaven, 
and  easts  them  to  the  earth  The  stars  are  the  light- 
bearers,  the  illustrious  of  earth,  who  were  given  by  God 
high  place  that  they  might  be  bumiiu^  and  shining 
lights  for  Him.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  drawn 
away  in  the  train  of  evu ;  they  are  cast  down  from  their 
high  position  of  noble  opportunities  of  good  work  and 
great  work ;  they  are  dragged  down  from  the  height  of 
the  grandest  possibilities  of  good  to  the  low  level  of  a 
life  enslaved  to  evil. 

And  the  dragon. — Translate,  And  the  dragon 
stands  (not  "stood")  before  the  woman  who  is  about 
to  bring  forth,  thai  whenever  she  has  brought 
forth  he  may  devour  her  child.  The  spirit  of  evil 
is  represented  as  ever  on  the  watch  to  destroy  the 
first  tokens  of  better  things.  Our  minds  go  back  to  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  Pharaoh,  setting  a  watch  for  the  off- 
spring of  Israel  and  ordering  their  destruction;  and 
even  more  are  we  reminded  of  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Herod  seeking  the  life  of  the  infant  Christ.  It 
seems  clear  that  it  is  on  this  last  incident  that 
the  present  vision  is  primarily  built  up ;  but  its 
meamng  is  much  wider  than  this.  It  shows  us 
that  evermore,  as  Herod  waited  to  destroy  Christ, 
the  devil,  the  old  spirit  whose  malignity  wrought 
through  the  fears  of  Pharaoh  and  of  Heroa,  is  on  the 
watch  to  destroy  every  token  of  good  and  every  resem- 
blance to  Christ  in  the  world.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  bring  forth  in  her  members  this  life  of 
Christ  before  men :  the  aim  of  the  wicked  spirit  is  to 
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destroy  that  life.  The  same  hostility  which  was  shown 
to  the  infant  Christ  is  active  against  His  children :  "  If 
they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you.*' 

(5)  And  she  brought  forth  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
she  brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  is  to  shepherd  all  the 
nations  with  (it  is,  htendly,  tn)  a  rod  of  vron.  These 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man  child  is  Christ.  The  com- 
bination of  features  is  too  distinct  to  admit  of  doubt 
It  is  the  one  who  will  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd 
(Isa.  xL  12),  who  is  to  have,  not  His  own  people,  but  all 
nations  as  His  inheritance  (Ps.  iL  7 — ^9),  and  whose  rule 
over  them  is  to  be  supreme  and  irresistible.  But  the 
fact  that  this  child  is  Christ  must  not  cause  us  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  vision  to  the  efforts  of  the  evil  one  to 
destrov  the  infant  Jesus ;  for  it  is  also  the  Christ  in  the 
Church  which  the  wicked  one  hates :  and  wherever  Christ 
dwells  in  any  heart  by  faith,  and  wherever  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  in  earnest  travail  for  their  Master,  seek  to 
lift  up  Christ,  there  will  the  foe  be  found,  like  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  ready  to  carry  away  the  ^ood  seed.  Though  the 
basis  of  the  vision  is  in  the  nistorical  fact,  the  power  of 
the  vision  reaches  over  a  wider  area,  and  forcibly  reminds, 
us  that  as  there  are  irrecondleable  principles  at  work  in 
the  world,  so  all  these,  when  traced  to  their  originalf orms, 
are  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil 

And  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  Qod,  and 
to  his  throne.— The  efforts  of  the  evil  one  to  destroy 
are  thwarted ;  the  child  is  snatched  away  and  placed  out 
of  the  range  of  the  dragon's  power.  The  prince  of  this 
world  might  instigate  Israel  to  take  Jesus  Christ  and 
with  wicked  hands  crudfy  and  kill  Him,  but  the  eterul 
divine  life  of  Him  who  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life 
and  take  it  again,  and  whose  years  were  for  ever  and 
ever,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  every  hostile  power ;  and 
after  death  and  resurrection,  Christ  ascended  up  wher» 
He  was  before.  But  the  vinon  is  designed  to  assure  as 
that,  precisely  because  of  this,  so  all  life  in  Christ  is 
beyona  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  and  that  the  forces 
hostile  to  g(>od  are  powerless  against  that  life  which  is 
hid  with  Cnrist  in  God.  The  Church  may  be  as  a  weak, 
oppressed,  and  persecuted  woman,  but  her  faith  rises  np 
as  a  song  from  the  lips  of  its  members.  "  God  hatn 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in 
heavenlv  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  contest  is  be- 
tween the  man  child  and  the  dragon ;  and  those  who  in 
heart  and  mind  ascend  to  where  Christ  is  know  that  the 
contest  is  not  one  of  mere  ideas,  but  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Christ,  who  is  with  them  always,  though  He 
has  ascended,  and  aU  the  powers  of  evil,  which  will  be 
smitten  down  by  the  rod  of  His  power. 

(6)  And  the  woman  fled .  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wUdemess,  where  she  hath  there  a 
place  prepared  from  €hd,  thai  there  they  may  nottrith 
her  for  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixiv  days.  The 
flight  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  ana  her  fortunes 
there,  are  more  fully  described  in  verse  13.  This  verse 
simply  tells  us  that  the  woman  fled ;  we  read  afterwards 
that  it  was  persecution  which  drove  her  into  the 
wilderness.  As  long  as  the  evil  one  can  be  called  the 
prince  of  this  world:   as  long,  that  is,  as  the  world 
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and  threescore  days.  ^  And  there  was 
Cha  xii  7—12  ^'^^  ^  heaven :  Michael 
The^'^avenly  and  his  angels  fought 
victoryoverthe  against  the  dragon;  and 
-enemy.  ^g^  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels,  ^  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven. 
<^)  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 


that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world: 
he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his 
angels  were  cast  out  with  him.  (^®>  And 
I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven. 
Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the 
power  of  his   Christ:   for  the  accuser 


refnses  to  recognise  her  true  Prince,  and  pays  homage 
to  worldliness,  and  baseness,  and  falseness  in  heart, 
mind,  or  life,  so  long  must  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  she 
is  faithful  to  Him  i^o  is  true,  dwell  as  an  exile  in  the 
wilderness.  This  feeling  it  was—not  anv  hostility  to 
life  as  life,  or  to  life*s  duties— which  led  the  Apostle 
to  speak  of  Christians  as  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
and  of  the  Church  as  another  Israel,  whom  a  g^reater 
than  Moses  or  Joshua  was  conducting  to  a  land 
of  better  promise  (Heb.  iv.  8,  9).  The  woman,  the 
representative  of  the  Church,  has  a  place  prepared  by 
Grod  for  her  in  the  wilderness ;  she  is  not  altogether  un- 
cared  for;  she  has  a  place  prepared,  and  nourishment. 
God  provides  her  with  a  tabernacle  of  safety  (Ps.  xc.  1), 
and  with  the  true  Bread  "which  came  down  from 
heaven ''  (Ex.  xvi.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  25 ;  John  vi. 
49,  50),  and  with  the  living  water  from  the  Bock 
(John  iv.  14,  vii.  37—^ ;  1  Cor.  x.  3, 4).  The  time  of 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  a  period  corresponding  in  length  to  the 
forty- two  montns  during  which  the  witnesses  prophesied; 
it  is  the  period  of  the  Church's  witness  against  pre- 
dominant evil.  Driven  forth,  her  voice,  though  but  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  is  hf  ted  up 
on  behalf  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  Wab  in  Heaven. 

(7)  And  there  was  war  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
there  toas  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  hie  angele 
to  war  vrith  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  warred  and 
hie  angels.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  peiplexing.  It  has 
afforded  material  for  many  poetic  fancies,  and  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  speculative  interpretation.  We 
shall  fail  M  cateh  the  spirit  of  ite  meaning  if  we  insist 
upon  detaching  the  passage  from  its  context ;  and  the 
more  so  that  the  structure  of  the  chapter  seems  te  give 
an  express  warning  agiunst  doing  so.  The  narrative 
of  the  woman's  flight  mte  the  wilderness  is  suspended 
that  this  passage  may  be  inserted.  Could  we  nave  a 
clearer  indication  of  the  anxiety  of  the  sacred  writer 
to  connect  this  war  in  heaven  with  the  birth  and  rap- 
ture of  the  man  child  P  The  man  child  is  bom ;  bom  a 
conaueror.  The  dragon  is  His  foe,  and  the  powers  of 
the  foe  are  not  confined  te  the  material  and  nisterical 
world :  he  is  a  power  in  the  world  spiritual ;  but  the 
man  child  is  te  be  entirely  a  conqueror.  His  rapture 
inte  heaven  is  the  announcement  that  there,  in  the  very 
highest.  He  is  acknowledged  victer;  and  His  victory 
is  won  over  the  power  of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
whose  head  is  now  bruised.  **  The  prince  of  this  world 
Cometh,"  said  Jesus  Christ,  "  and  hath  nothing  in  Me." 
"  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world ;  now  is  the  prince 
of  this  worla  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me."  Do  we  need  more  P  There  is 
mystery — ^unexplunod  mystery,  perhaps — ^about  this 
war  in  heaven,  but  there  need  be  none  about  the  general 
occasion  referred  te;  it  is  the  overthrow  of  uie  evil 
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one  by  Christ :  the  death-blow  given  by  the  Lord  of 
Life  to  him  who  had  the  power  of  death ;  it  is  the 
victory  of  Bethlehem,  Calvary,  and  Olivet  which  is 
commemorated,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  seen  to 
transcend  the  sphere  of  the  things  seen.  But  why 
have  we  Michael  and  his  angels  introduced  P  This  may 
be  one  of  those  unexplainedmysteries  referred  to  above. 
Some,  indeed,  thinE  that  this  Michael  is  a  designa- 
tion of  our  Lord  Himself,  and  of  Him  alone;  but  a 
consideration  of  the  other  passages  in  which  Michael 
is  mentioned  (notablv,  Dan.  x.  13,  where  Michael  is 
odled  "  one  of  the  chief  princes  *')  leaves  this  limited 
meaning  doubtful,  and  almost  suggests  conflict  among 
the  spiritual  hierarchies.  It  may,  however,  be  the 
case  that  the  name  Michael — the  meaning  of  which 
is,  "  who  is  like  unto  Grod" — ^is  a  general  name  applied 
to  any  who  for  the  moment  represent  the  cause  of  God 
in  the  great  conflict  against  evil.  It  may  thus  belong, 
not  to  any  one  angel  being,  but  be  a  kind  of  type-name 
used  for  the  champion  ana  prince  of  God's  people,  and 
so  employed  in  this  passage  to  denote  Him  who  is  the 
Captam  of  our  salvation. 

(»)  And  prev^ailed  not  .  .  .—Better,  And  their 
power  failed  them,  and  not  even  wa^  place  for  them 
found  anv  more  in  the  heaven.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  the  dragon's  defeat.  The  whole  power  of  the 
evil  hoste  failed  them.  There  is  an  inherent  weakness 
in  evil :  a  spot  which  may  be  touched  whereupon  all  ite 
vaunted  strength  withers.  So  complete  was  the  over- 
throw, that  even  their  place  knew  them  no  more.  **  I 
went  by,  and,  lo !  he  was  gone ;  I  sought  him,  but  he 
could  nowhere  be  found." 

(9)  And  the  great  dragon  .  .  .—Better,  And  he 
was  thrown  down,  the  great  dragon,  the  ancient  serpent, 
he  that  is  called  (he  Devil  and  Satan :  he  who  deceives 
the  whole  world  wcu  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  thrown  with  him.  Thus  the  victory  of  Christ  is 
marked  by  the  overthrow  of  the  great  adversary.  The 
stronger  tlian  the  strong  one  has  come,  and  taken  away 
his  armour  (Luke  xi.  21,  22).  The  death-blow  is^ven. 
The  prince  of  this  world  (who  found  nothing  in  Christ) 
is  judged  (John  xvi.  11).  The  adversary  is  described 
as  the  dragon,  the  fierce  and  cruel  foe  who  is  ever  ready 
to  devour  (1  Pet.  v.  8).  The  ancient  serpent.  The 
serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle. 
(Comp.  Gen.  iii.  1).  But  the  head  of  the  ancient  foe  of 
man  is  now  bruised :  he  is  the  devil,  the  accuser  and 
calumniator.  He  is  called  the  accuser  of  the  brethren 
in  the  next  verse ;  he  is  Satan,  the  adversarv,  and  he  is 
the  seducer,  the  deceiver,  as  he  is  a  liar,  ana  the  father 
of  it  (John  viii.  44). 

(10)  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  .  .  .—Better,  And 
I  heard  a  great  voice  in  the  heavens  saying.  Now  is  come 
the  salvation,  and  the  might,  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ.  The  definite  article 
is  placed  before  the  words  "  salvation  *'  and  "  might." 
The  words  of  this  doxology  are  like  an  echo  of  the  close 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.      The  prayer    "Thy  kingdom 
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of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and 
night.  <^^^  And  they  overcame  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 
<^2)  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and 
ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the 
inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea! 


for  the  devil  is  come  d)wn  unto  you, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  ^^^  And 
when  the  dragon  saw  that  ..    ^^ 

he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  17.  ^rhe\>era». 
he  persecuted  the  woman  cution   01    the 
which  brought   forth  the  ^^^«^ 
man  child.     (^*)  And  to  the  woman  Tvere 
given  two  wings  of  a  great  eag'Ie,  that 


come"  seems  answered.  Now  is  come  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not  the  fall  establishment  of  the  kii^om 
which  is  here  described;  it  is  rather  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  Since  our  Master  passed  into  the  heavens — 
and  £Qs  victory  is  achieved,  we  know  Him  to  be  King^ 
and  even  while  we  pray  "  Thy  kingdom  come  "  we  yet 
confess  ''  Thine  is  the  kingdom '' — ^the  salvation  so 
anxiously  looked  for  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  the  power  so  much 
needed  by  weak  and  sinful  men  (1  Pet.  i.  5  and  1  Oor. 
i.  24);  and  the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken 
(Heb.  xii.  28).  The  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  cast 
down.  This  is  another  reason  for  joy  and  another 
feature  of  the  salvation.  The  habit  of  the  accuser  is 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  present  tense.  We  should 
read  not  "  who  accused/'  but  *'  who  accujiethP  Night 
and  day  he  accused.  (Gomp.  Zeeh.  iii.  1,  and  Job  L  9, 
and  ii.  5.)  In  Jewish  writings,  Michael  is  called  "  the 
advocate"  {9u,neQ0T\  and  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
accuser  (k(itegor)\  but  now  the  accuser  is  cast  down; 
for  who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  Grod's  elect, 
when  it  is  (}od  that  justifieth,  when  it  la  Christ  that 
died?    (Rom.  viii.  33.  34.) 

(U)  And  they  overoame  him  .  .  .—Better,  Ani 
they  conquered  him  (not  "  by,"  but)  on  cuscoumt  of  the 
hlood  ojthe  Lamb^  and  on  account  of  the  word  of  their 
teetitnony,  &c.  They  overcame  him — i,e,,  the  accuser, 
the  devil:  their  victory  over  him  is  "owing  to"  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth,  when 
Christ  hath  died  ?  What  power  can  the  accusations  of 
the  adversary  have  when  tne  Lamb  of  God  hath  taken 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29),  and  when  we 
have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  ?  (Heb.  x.  19.)  Dean  Alford  mentions  the  tnydition 
that  Satan  accuses  men  all  days  of  the  year  except  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  their  victory  is  also  in 
virtue  of  the  word  of  their  testimony  ;  in  virtue  of  the 
word  to  which  they  bore  witness ;  not  simply,  I  think, 
because  they  had  a  word  of  Qod  to  which  they  could 
bear  witness,  but  because  thev  had  a  word  of  G<>d  and 
did  bear  witness  to  it.  The  Christian  victory  is  a 
victory  of  dependence  and  of  obedience :  of  dependence 
on  Hun  without  whom  they  can  do  nothing;  and  of 
obedience  to  Him :  it  is  in  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments there  is  great  reward :  and  in  bearing  testimony 
that  the  testimony  becomes  a  power  and  a  treasure.  So 
it  was  the  man  who  did  Christ's  commandmenta  who 
was  like  the  man  whose  house  was  founded  on  the  rock. 
Theoretical  religion  relaxes  the  energy  of  faith,  even 
though  it  ma^  brace  the  intellect;  practical  religion 
invigorates  faith,  nves  it  its  force,  and  moulds  the 
heroism  of  those  who,  in  their  love  of  Christ,  "  love  not 
their  lives  even  unto  death."  It  is  thought  that  these 
last  words  imply  that  the  martyred  saints  alone  are 
spoken  of.  This  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  mar^r  we  have  the  fullest  practical  token  of 
that  spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  whicn  loves  Him  more 
han  life  itself;   but  the  spirit  of  such  devotion  and 
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such  love  has  breathed  in  thousands  who  hav^e  never 
died  the  martyr's  death,  but  who  have  devoted  thear 
lives  to  Him  tney  loved.  The  martyr  spirit  needs  not 
death  to  show  itself;  many  lose  their  lives  for  Christ's 
sake  who  have  never  been  called  to  lay  down  tibeir 
lives  for  Hini,  and  these,  as  truly  as  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  shroud  of  dame,  have  loTed  noi 
their  lives  unto  the  death.  "He  may  bid  us  die  for 
Him :  He  does  bid  us  live  for  Him.  If  we  do  not  the 
one — the  less — we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shail  never 
rise  to  the  other — the  higher  and  the  more  glorious  ** 
(Dr.  Vaughan). 

(12)  Therefore  rejoioe  .  .  .— Better,  J^or^^is  eattm 
"i^oice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  tabernacle  in  tttem^ 
The  woros  "  for  this  cause  "  must  be  taken  to  refer  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  the  cause  of  joy 
to  the  heavens,  and  to  them  that  tabernacle  (not  *'  dwell ") 
in  them.  The  word  is  (as  in  chaps.  viL  15,  xiiL  6,  zxL  3) 
'*  tabernacle.*'  This  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  where  the 
glory  of  Grod  and  the  mercy-seat  were  to  be  found,  is 
not  without  force.  The  sacrea  imagery  of  the  tabernacle 
of  witness  calls  to  mind  the  safe  dwelling  which  Uie 
sanctuary  of  Gk>d  afforded  to  those  whose  testimonj 
was  given  in  the  wilderness  of  sorrow.  Those  who 
tabernacled  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  could 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakaole. 

w  oe  to  the  imiabiters  .  .  .—Translate,  Woe  to 
the  earth  and  the  sea !  (the  words  "  to  the  inhabiters  of  " 
are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.)  because  the  devU  is 
aone  down  to  you,  having  great  wraih,  knowing  (or, 
oecaiue  he  Jenoweth :  his  miowledffe  that  his  season  of 
power  is  short  is  the  reason  of  his  great  wrath)  that 
he  haih  (but)  a  short  season.  The  pidnful  conscious- 
ness of  defeat  has  roused  a  deeper  and  more  obstinate 
rage.  Sin,  which  blunts  the  conscience,  blinds  the 
reason,  and  drives  men  madly  to  attempt  the  impoenhk, 
or  to  rouse 

**the  unconqaerable  wlU 
And  study  of  revenKe,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  neyer  to  submit  or  yield." 

The  woe  to  the  sea  and  earth  is  simply  a  warning  voice 
to  all  that,  though  the  foe  is  overcome  and  death 
smitten,  yet  that  he  has  power,  Quickened  by  defeat  and 
fear,  for  a  last  struggle ;  and  that  therefore  they  need 
to  be  sober  and  vigQimt  against  the  adversary,  iffis 
season  is  short.  He  may  be  active,  sowing  tares  among 
the  wheat  and  animating  various  hostile  powers,  such  as 
the  wild  beasts  of  chap.  xiii. ;  but  he  has  only  a  season : 
there  is  a  limit  to  his  power  and  the  lime  of  his  power. 
"  A  little  while  "  was  the  word  our  Lord  used  to  denote 
His  time  of  absence  (John  xvi.  16—22):  "Behold,  He 
comes  quickly!" 

(13)  And  when  the  dragon  .  .  .—The  wrath 
of  the  defeated  dragon  is  manifested  in  persecution  of 
the  woman.  The  present  verse  explains  the  reason  of 
the  flight  into  the  wilderness  mentioned  in  verse  6. 

(U)  And  to  the  woman  .  .  .—Better,  And  there 
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she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into 
her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a 
time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the 
face  of  the  serpent.  <^^  And  the  serpent 
cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood 
after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause 


her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood. 
W  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman, 
and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon 
cast  out  of  his  mouth,  (i'')  And  the 
dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and 


were  given  to  the  woman  {the)  two  wings  of  the  great 
eagle  (the  definite  article  is  used  before  "  great  eagle  "), 
tJuU  she  might  fly  into  the  wHdemess^  unto  her  place, 
where  she  is  nourished  there  for  a  season,  and  seasons, 
and  half  a  season,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.  The 
woman  is  persecuted  and  driven  into  the  wilderness: 
yet  it  is  with  the  eagle  wiuffs  given  her  by  her  Lord 
that  she  flies ;  the  serpent  orives  her  into  the  wilder- 
ness: yet  it  is  in  the  wilderness  that  her  place  is 
prepared  by  Grod.  The  way  that  seems  hara  is  the 
way  that  is  most  blest.  The  opposition  of  the  dragon 
brings  her  blcssiu&fs  that  she  never  would  have  received 
except  in  persecution ;  neither  the  eas le  power  nor  the 
heavenlysustenance  had  been  hers  without  the  serpent's 
hate.  Thus  is  the  trial  of  faith  precious  in  bringing  us 
to  know  the  priceless  blessings  of  heavenly  help  and 
heavenly  food.  She  is  gi\en  eagle's  winces.  God  had 
spoken  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  unoer  a  similar 
emblem,  *'  Ye  have  seen  .  .  .  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings  and  brought  you  unto  myself  "  (Ex.  xix.  4;  comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 — 12).  There  is  a  difference  as  well  as  a 
resemblance  in  the  emblem  here.  In  Exodus  God  is 
said  to  have  borne  Israel  on  eagles'  wings :  here  the  wings 
are  given  to  the  woman.  The  strength  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  is  a  strength  often  used  £>r,  rather  tlum  in, 
the  people  of  God;  Uie  strength  of  the  latter  is  a 
strength  in  them :  **  They  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles  "  (Isa.  xl.  31).  The  place  is  not  a  chance  spot :  it 
is  prepared  of  God;  it  is  m  the  wilderness,  but  still  it 
is  the  place  Grod  prepared  for  her.  It  is  always  a 
delight  to  faith  to  mark  how  the  ordering  of  God  works 
in  and  through  the  wilfulness  and  wickedness  of  the 
enemy:  the  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  was  written, 
though  there  is  a  "  woe "  against  the  man  bv  whom 
He  IS  betrayed.  The  wickea  one  can  never  orive  us 
from  Gk>d's  place,  but  only  to  it,  unless  we  are  enemies 
to  ourselves.  She  is  nourished  in  the  wilderness.  (See 
Notes  on  verse  6.)  The  length  of  her  sojourn  is  here 
called  a  season,  seasons,  and  half  a  season ;  it  was  called 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  verse  6.  The  period  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  m  length,  viz.,  three  years  and  a 
half — i.e.,  the  season  (one  year),  the  seasons  (two  years), 
and  the  half  season  (half  a  year).  This  is  the  period  of 
the  Church's  trouble  and  persecution.  It  is  not  to  be 
sought  by  any  effort  to  find  some  historical  period  of 
persecution  corresponding  in  length  to  this,  lasting 
three  years  and  a  half,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days  or  years.  No  such  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  period  is  symbolical  of  the 
broken  time  (the  half  of  the  seven,  the  peifect  number) 
of  the  tribulation  of  God's  people.  There  may  be  some 
future  period  in  which  the  vision  may  receive  even 
more  vivid  fulfilment  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  but 
the  woman  has  been  nourished  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
ages  that  are  gone,  and  her  sustenance  there  by  God  is 
an  experience  of  the  past,  and  wiU  be  m  the  future.  It 
is  not  only  in  one  age,  but  in  every  age,  that  God  gives 
His  children  bread  in  the  day  of  adversity,  during  the 
season  that  the  pit  is  being  dug  for  the  ungodly.  In  many 
an  era  the  servant  of  God  can  exclaim :  "  ^ou  preparedst 
a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies." 
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CIS)  And  the  serpent  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  ser- 
pent cast  out  of  his  mouth  after  the  woman  water  as  a 
river,  that  he  might  make  her  to  he  carried  away  by  the 
river.  The  foe  of  the  woman  was  described  as  a  dragon 
for  his  cruelty  and  fierceness — as  a  serpent  for  nis 
subtlety.  The  first  attack  on  the  woman  is  pictured  as 
persecution  by  the  dragon:  from  this  she  escapes  by 
flight ;  but  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy  finds  another  de- 
vice :  the  foe  (now  described  as  a  serpent)  pours  forth 
water  as  a  river  to  sweep  away  the  woman.  The  em- 
blem is  nut  uncommon  in  the  Bible.  Invasion  is  de- 
scribed as  *'  an  overflowing  flood  "  ( Jer.  xlvi.  7, 8 ;  xlvii. 
2;  comp.  Isa.  viii.  7,  8).  The  same  emblem  is  used 
in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 — 6  to  describe  the  uprising  of  a  people's 
iU-will.  The  floods,  the  rivers,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
are  employed  to  express  popular  movements.  The 
woman  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  positive  ^rsecution 
may  be  swept  away  by  a  hostile  public  opimon.  It  is 
not  the  rulers  alone  wno  stand  up  against  the  Lord  and 
His  Church  :  an  infuriated  populace  may  be  stirred  up 
against  them.  The  temper  of  the  mob  occasioned  as 
much  suffering  and  as  many  deaths  in  oftriy  Christian 
days  as  did  the  political  authorities.  ID-regulated 
popular  impulses,  leading  to  violence  and  unwise  action, 
whether  nominally  for  Christianity  or  against  it,  have 
done  enough  of  the  devil's  work  in  the  world. 

(16)  And  the  earth  .  .  .— Transkte,  And  the  earth 
helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
drank  up  the  river,  Ac.  This  is  generally  understood  of 
some  earthly  power  which  is  raised  up  to  protect  the 
Church  agamst  persecution.  Just  as  Persia  was  raised 
up  to  aid  Israel  after  they  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  Babylonish  conquest,  so  does  help  come  to  the 
persecuted  Cnurch  through  the  ci.!tnred  Koman  world, 
or  through  some  other  worldly  power,  "  barbarian  and 
godless  m  its  beginning,  but  destined  in  due  time  to 
embrace,  in  name  at  least,  the  faith  once  abhorred,  and 
to  introduce  that  new  order  of  thin^  which  should 
make  a  nominal  Christianity  the  religion  of  states  and 
nations,  and  secure  it  for  ever  against  the  risk  of  a  re- 
petition of  bygone  persecutions  (Dr.  Yaughan).  The 
passage  seems  to  want  a  wider  interpretation.  By  the 
flood  or  river  we  understand  all  great  joopular  move- 
ments against  Christianity :  the  eartn  swallows  up  these ; 
they  dmuse  themselves  for  a  time,  but  mother  earth 
absorbs  them  all,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  and  no  movement  hostile  to  truth  can 
permanently  succeed :  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
right  are  ultimately  found  stronger  than  all  the  half 
truths,  whole  falsehoods,  and  selfishness  which  give  force 
to  such  movements.  In  a  mysterious  way,  every  devil- 
bom  flood  of  opinion,  or  violence,  or  sentiment,  will  sink 
beneath  liie  smface;  they  rise  like  a  river,  they  are 
tasted,  and  then  rejected.  The  laws  of  the  eartn  are 
against  their  permanent  success.  The  finest  epic  of  the 
world  might  have  for  its  motto:  **The  earth  helped  the 
woman."  Creation  is  ultimately  a  witness  for  righteous- 
ness and  truth.  It  is  not  one  nation,  one  age,  which  is 
represented  here ;  it  is  an  eternal  law. 

(17)  And  the  dragon  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and  departed  (not 
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went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of 
her  seed,  which  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

CHAPTER  Xni.—  <i)  And  I  stood 


1  Or, 
A.D.  0& 


upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  up  out  of  the  chajK  xiii-  i— 
sea,  having  seven  heads  lO-  J^^  ««** 
and  ten  horns,and  upon  his  The  first  b^tl 
horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  like  foe. 
his  heads  the  name^  of  blasphemy.  <^^And 


merely  '*  went/*  bat  departed,  as  one  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  woman  away  by  the  river)  to  make 
war  with  the  rest  of  Iter  seed,  who  keep  the  command- 
menis  of  Ood,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  Omit 
the  word  Christ.  The  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  Chris- 
tian Chnrch  is  vain.  The  wrath  of  man  has  always 
been  found  to  torn  to  God^s  praise;  the  earth  has 
always  helped  the  woman ;  out  of  a  thousand  seeming 
defeats  the  Church  of  Christ  has  arisen ;  the  banner  of 
tiie  Lord  has  been  lifted  np  over  every  flood.  Bnt  the 
foe  will  not  ffive  np  his  attacks.  He  can  make  war  upon 
individual  Cnristians ;  he  may  cease  to  assail  the  collec- 
tive Church  of  Christ,  but  he  can  assail  Christians  by 
a  thousand  discomforts,  by  petty  opposition,  by  under- 
mining their  morab,  by  making  them  unpoj>ular,  not  as 
Christians,  but  as  '*  very  particular "  Christians :  for 
those  thus  assailed  are  they  who  **  keep  the  command- 
ments of  Grod  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  It  is  the 
old  combination  of  a  holy  life  and  a  fidelity  to  their 
Master  which  is  the  test  of  tame  loyalty.  They  take 
heed  to  themselves;  they  abide  in  Christ;  the^  take 
heed  to  the  teaching,  that  Christ's  word  may  abide  in 
them.  They  keep  His  word,  and  they  witness  to  Him 
in  lip  and  me. 

YTTT 

This  chapter  describes  the  rise  of  two  f  oee  of  Christ 
and  His  people.  They  are  described  as  "  wild  beasts  *'  in 
opposition  to  Him  who  is  the  Lamb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  dragon  ;  yet  they  are  inspired,  as  it  were,  by 
him.  He  gives  them  power  (verse  4) ;  his  voice  speaks 
through  them  (verse  11).  They  are  forces  and  powers 
utilised  by  him  in  hostiUtv  to  the  cause  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  On  the  whole  of  this  section  the  parallel 
vision  in  Dan.  vii.  ought  to  be  read. 

0)  And  I  .  ,  .— Better,  ^nd^  (not  "I  stood,"  as  in 
English  version,  but  he,  i.e.,  the  dragon)  stood  upon  the 
sand  of  the  sea.  Some  maJce  this  sentence  a  separate 
verse,  and  insert  it  as  the  closing  verse  of  chap.  xii. 
It  is  true  that  the  sentence  has  a  connection  with  that 
chapter,  but  it  is  also  closely  linked  with  what  follows. 
The  way  in  which  the  dragon  carries  out  his  plan  of  war 
is  described.  Like  Milton^s  '*  superior  fiend,  he  stands 
upon  the  shore  and  summons  nis  legfions  {Par,  Lost, 
Book  I.)  to  another  form  of  war.  Two  monsters,  one 
distinguished  b^  more  brutal,  the  other  by  more  subtle 
power,  rise  at  his  bidding. 

And  saw  .  .  .— 'mnslate.  And  I  saw  a  wild 
beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having  ten  horns  and 
seven  heads,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  diadems,  and 
upon  his  heads  names  of  blasphemy, — ^The  wild  beast 
rises  out  of  the  sea.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  (chap. 
vii.)  the  beasts  rose  out  of  the  sea  upon  which  the 
four  winds  strove.  The  sea  represents  the  great, 
restless  mass  of  human  kind ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
chap.  xvii.  15,  *' peoples  and  multitudes.'*  St.  James 
represented  an  undecided  man  as  a  wave  driven  by 
the  wind  (Jas.  L  6).  The  individuals,  like  larger  and 
smaller  waves,  make  up  this  gpreat  ocean-like  mass  of  men, 
swayed  by  impulse  or  passion.    Out  of  the  sea  rises  a 
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wild  beast.    The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  in 
chap.  iv.  7  (see  Note  there),  but  is  a  word  wUch  im- 
plies the  piedominance  of  the  beast  nature.     Whatevo- 
power  rises  is  one  which  rules  not  by  love  or  right,  bat 
by  fear  and  wilfulness.    It  is  the  great  force  of  the 
world-power,  which  in  every  age  has  oeen  antagonistie 
to  the  power  of  right    The  wild  beast  is  always  the 
figure  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world — i,e,,  the  kingdcMiis 
wnich  are  f  ound^  on  passion  or  selfishness.     They  aze 
seven  in  number,  as  the  beast  had  seven  hemds.    We 
read  afterwards  of  seven  mountains.      These  world- 
powers  are  spoken  of  as  mountains  for  their  strengtii 
and  stability;   as  heads   of    the  wild  beast  because, 
though  separate,  they  are  inspired  by  the  dragon  spiriW 
the  spirit  of  utter  enmity  to  the  rule  of  the  &|B[hteoas 
King.    The  seven  kingdoms,  or  heads  of  the  ¥rild  hcMat, 
are  more  distinctly  explained  in  chap,  xvii  10.     There 
we  read  that  five  are  fallen,  one  was  in  possession  of 
power,  and  the  seventh  had  not  yet  arisen.     The  key 
IS  thus  placed  in  our  hands.   The  sixth  head  is  imperial 
Bome,  the  successor  of  those  great  world-powers  which 
were,  one  and  all,  founded  in  unrighteousness — i,e.,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  brotherlv  Kindness  uid  faith. 
The  heads  carry  the  names  of  blasphemy.    The  spirit 
of  arrogant  self-sufficiency  characterised  all  the  worid- 
powers.    Illustrations  would  be  too  numerous  for  our 
space.    It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  spirit  in  Babylon  : 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"    The  words  were 
Nebuchadnezzar's  (Dan.  iv.  30).     He  became  a  beast 
in  uttering  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  them  went  throu^ 
all  the  world-powers,  from  the  days  of  Lamech  (Gen.iv. 
23,  24)  and  Babel  (Gen.  xL  4)  to  the  days  when  Bomaa 
poets  prostituted  their  pens  in  abjectflattery  of  empe9or^ 
and  a  degpraded  people  welcomed  them  as  gods,  and  pat 
those  to  death  who  refused  to  offer  f ra^incense  and 
wine  to  the  images  of  those  who  wore  the  purple. 

Ten  horns.— The  beast  has,  besides  seven  heads, 
ten  horns,  which  are  expliuned  further  on  (chap,  xvii  12) 
as  "  the  Idngs  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet," 
but  which,  when  they  rise,  will  draw  their  strength  from 
the  dragon  and  be  members  of  the  wild  beast. 

(2)  And  the  beast  .  .  .—The  wild  beast  combined 
the  features  of  three  wild  ammals:  the  leojpard,  the 
bear,  the  lion.  In  Daniel*s  vision  (Dan.  vu.  4)  the 
kingdoms  were  described:  the  first,  like  a  lion;  the 
second,  like  a  bear;  the  third,  like  a  leopard  or 
panther.  Here  all  these  features  are  combined, 
because  the  wild  beast  is  a  representative  of  all  forms 
of  world-power,  which  have  been  swift  to  shed  Uood : 
like  a  leopard  leaping  on  the  prey,  tenacious  and  relent- 
less as  a  bear,  and  all  devouring  (their  throat  is  in 
open  sepulchre)  as  a  lion.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  wila  beasts  which  in  vision  hindered  Dante  when 
he  sought  to  ascend  the  "pleasant  mount  *' — the  "caose 
and  source  of  all  delight/'  The  leopard,  the  Hon,  the 
wolf  were  symbols  of  Inxuriousness,  cruel  ambition,  ind 
hungry  and  heartless  avarice,  which  op{>ose  men  and 
nations  when  they  seek  the  Holy  Hill,  where  the  light  of 
God  ever  rests.    (Gomp.  It^emo,  L  10 — 74) 
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the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto 
a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet 
of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his 
power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority. 
(^)  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it 
were  wounded^  to  death ;  and  his  deadly 
wound  was  healed:  and  all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  beast.  W  And  they 
worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power 
unto  the  beast:  and  they  worsMpped 
the  beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?     (*)   And  there  was  given  unto 


S  Or,  to  make 


I  Gr.  tlain. 


him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ;  and  power  was  given  unto 
him  to  continue*  forty  and  two  months. 
(^>  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God,  to  blaspheme  his 
name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them 
that  dwell  in  heaven.  (^>  And  it  was 
given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and 
power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  nations.  (^)  And  all 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship 
him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from 


And  the  dragon.— Bead,  And  the  d/ragon  gave  him 
his  power  and  hie  throne  (not  his  "Beat,"  as  in  the 
English  version ;  it  is  the  royal  seat,  the  throne,  which 
is  meant).    (See  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  16  and  chap.  iy.  4.) 

And  great  authority.— it  is  through  this  succes- 
sion of  world-powers  that  the  dragon  carries  on  his 
war.  The  wila  beast  becomes  the  vicegerent,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 

(3)  And  I  saw  .  .  .— Transhite,  And  (I  saw)  one 
from  among  his  heads  as  if  having  been  slain  [the 
expression  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the  Lamb  in 
chap.  V.  6 :  the  wound  marks  are  there  when  the  vision 
rises]  unto  death;  and  the  stroke  of  his  death  was 
healed.  When  the  wild  beast  rose  from  the  sea,  the  seer 
saw  the  deadly  wound  on  the  head :  the  wound  was  reallj 
unto  death ;  the  beast  which  had  waged  war  against  the 
true  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  faith  has  receiyed 
his  death-blow.  This  is  the  historical  point  from  which 
the  yision  starts.  This  being  so,  the  death-blow  is  that 
which  has  just  been  dealt :  the  seed  of  the  woman  has 
bruised  the  serpent's  head.  The  blow  which  casts  down 
the  dragon  inflicts  a  deadly  wound  upon  the  wild  beast, 
which  is  his  agent.  When  Christ  overthrew  the  wicked 
one  He  gave  uie  death-blow  to  the  world-power — ^to  all 
systems  founded  on  passion,  or  self-sufficiency,  or  inhu- 
manity. But  the  death-blow  is  apparently  healed. 
What  is  this  but  telling  the  Church  ot  Christ  that  the 
fruits  of  Christ's  victory  will  not  be  seen  without  delay? 
The  world-power  is  smitten  unto  death ;  but  the  actual 
death  does  not  follow  immediately.  The  power  of  evil, 
eontrary  to  all  expectation,  rises  with  new  vigour.  This 
revived  power  showed  itself,  with  more  or  less  force, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  wild  beast  broke 
forth  when  Christianity  seemed  to  have  put  fetters  on 
the  Roman  empire. 

(3,4)  And  all  the  world  wondered  .  .  .—Lite- 
rally,  And  the  whole  earth  wondered  after  the  vnld  beast, 
ana  worshipped  the  dragon .  because  he  gave  the  autho- 
rity and  worshipped  the  wild  beast,  saytng.  Who  is  like 
wUo  the  wUd  beast  1  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  him  ? 
The  healing  of  the  death-blow  causes  wonder  to  idl. 
Their  won£r  leads  to  worship.  The  spirit  of  the  wild 
beast  is  adored  wherever  worldliness  prevails.  There  is 
nothing  so  successful  as  success,  and  tne  homage  of  men 
is  more  often  paid  to  power  than  to  principle.  "Who 
is  like  unto  the  beast  r"  The  words  are  a  parody,  and 
a  blasphemous  parody,  on  the  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  which  the  name  Michael  imported.  (See  chap, 
xii.  7;  comp.  Ps.  cxii.,  Mic.  vii.  18.)  "Who  is  like 
unto  God  ?  *^  is  the  legend  of  the  saints :  the  opposing 
cry  is,  "  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ?  " 


"  Can  yon  not  hear  the  words  coming  across  the  centu- 
ries  from  the  Hps  of  two  Roman  youths  talking  with 
each  other,  as  tney  lounge  toc;ether  in  the  Forum  P'* 
(Maurice.)  Can  we  not  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  in 
the  Cluumps  Elys^s,  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  Broadway, 
or  Unter  Den  Xiinden,  from  the  lips  of  young  men 
who  have  taken  fashion,  rank,  wealth,  world-power 
in  any  shape,  as  their  god  P 

(5)  And  there  was  given  .  .  .—In  these  verses  the 
words  and  the  works  of  the  wild  beast  are  described. 
The  5th  verse  tells  us  that  the  liberty  to  speak  and 
work  was  given  to  him.  There  is  consolation  in  the 
words :  he  has  no  power  beyond  what  is  given ;  behind 
his  reckless  and  apparently  irresistible  power  there 
stands  the  veiled  but  real  power  of  God.  "Thou 
couldest  have  no  power  "  (the  saints  may  take  up  their 
Lord's  words)  "  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  He  speaks  great  things,  and  blasphemy. 
And  there  was  given  him  authority  to  act  (literally,  to 
do)  forty 'two  mxmths.  Again  the  familiar  period,  the 
limited  time  of  the  world-power. 

(6)  And  he  opened  his  mouth  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  unto  blasphemies  against 
Qod,  to  blaspheme  His  name,  and  His  tabemacfe,  and 
them  that  tabenutde  in  the  heaven.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  is  lost  by  the  translation  "them  that 
dwell;"  the  word  is  tabernacle.  The  saints,  to  whom 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  and  who  have 
a  tabemade  of  witness  in  this  wudemess  world,  can  yet 
tabernacle  their  spirits  where  their  treasure  is,  in  the 
heaven,  according  to  that  word :  "  our  citizenship  is  even 
now  in  heaven  "  (Phil.  iii.  20).  Against  these  the  world- 
power  blasphemes :  who  has  not  taken  the  Lord  for  his 
strength,  Grod  is  not  his  might ;  his  might  is  his  god. 
(Comp.  Hab.  i.  11 :  "  He  passes  over  and  is  guilty,  he 
whose  mieht  is  his  god.") 

0)  And  it  was  given  .  .  .—Better,  He  maJees  war 
unth  the  saints,  and  conquers  them.  This,  too,  is  said 
to  be  '^  ^ven  him."  The  conquest  is  not  a  conquest  of 
their  fidelity ;  it  is  rather  that  the  beast  so  far  succeeds 
that  they  must  suffer  or  submit.  The  saints  seem  to  be 
single  handed ;  for  there  was  given  him  authority  over 
every  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongues,  and  nations.  Nor 
does  his  success  ena  here ;  the  next  verse  shows  us  how 
completely  earth  is  at  his  feet. 

(8)  And  all  that  dwell  .  .  .-Better,  And  all  they 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  worship  him  {every  one) 
whose  name  has  not  been  urritten  in  the  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  that  has  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  climax  oi  his  triumph  :  he,  or  it,  is 
worshipped;  but  the  saints,  though  conquered,  conquer  ^ 
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the  foundation  of  the  world.  W  If  any 
man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  <i^)  He 
that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go 
into  captivity  :  he  that  killeth  with  i£e 
Bword  must  be  killed  with  the  sword. 


Here  is  the  patience  and  the  Mth  of 
the  saints.  <^^^  And  I  beheld  another 
beast  coming  np  out  of  ^hap.  xiiL  ii-^ 
the  earth;  and  he  had  two  la  The  second 
horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  *>®*«*-li^«  ^^^ 


thev  do  not  worship  after  the  fashion  of  the  deluded  or 
self-seeking.  A  stronger  tie  binds  them  to  a  batter 
allegiance;  their  names  are  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  connection  of  the 
words  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Some  con- 
nect them  with  the  word  "written'':  this  would  express 
that  the  names  were  written  "  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  '*  in  the  book.  Others  connect  them  with  the 
word  *'  shun  "  *.  this  expresses  that  the  Lamb  was  shun 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  the  former  view, 
the  similar  passage  in  chap.  xvii.  8  is  cited ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  "from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  "  is  connected  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  19,  20, 
and  John  xvii.  24),  and  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the 
words  in  their  simple  order.  Whatever  view  we  take, 
the  Terse  proclaims  that  the  security  of  God's  saints  is 
based  on  the  eternal  love  of  God.  "  An  eternal  deliverer 
is  the  only  refuge  from  this  pce&t  world-tjrranny ; "  the 
strength  of  the  tempted  is  m  £[im  who  is  the  same  in 
love  and  righteousness  through  all  the  ages. 

W  This  verse— an  echo  of  his  Master's  words  from 
the  lips  of  the  beloved  disciple — calls  marked  attention 
to  the  warning  words  of  the  next  verse. 

(10)  This  verse  may  road :  If  any  one  (is)  for  captwUv, 
wto  captivity  he  goeth ;  if  a/ny  one  to  be  JcUlea  by  the 
sword,  he  should  by  the  sword  be  hiUed.  If  we  read  the 
verse  thus,  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  caution  to 
the  BTiKenuf  saints  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  but 
to  endure,  just  as  Jeremiah  told  his  countrymen  that 
those  who  were  for  death  must  go  out  to  meet  it,  and 
those  who  were  for  sword  or  captivity  must  face  them 
( Jer.  XV.  2).  But  is  not  this  a  warning  to  them  that  the 
way  of  the  Church's  victory  lay  through  suffering 
captivity  and  meeting  sword,  and  that  the  temptation 
to  take  the  sword  or  seize  the  weapons  of  their  foes 
would  be  fatal  to  their  true  success?  The  spirit  of 
the  words  reminds  them  that  their  weapons  are  the 
weapons  of  faith  and  patience,  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness; and  they  must  accept  the  tribulation,  as  their 
Lord  did  Bis  cross,  because  thus  it  must  be.  At  the 
same  time,  their  very  doing  so  is  a  witness  to  their 
foes  that  "all  those  who  iSke  the  sword  will  perish 
with  the  sword ; "  and  that  the  sword,  from  which  the 
saints  do  not  shrink,  will  assuredly  turn  against  those 
who  use  it.  Here  {i.e.,  in  the  enduring  of  these  per- 
secutions, and  amid  so  many  temptations,  not  seizing 
easy,  world-like  methods  of  saving  themselves)  is  tM 
endurance  and  faith  of  the  saints. 

The  Appearance  op  the  Second  Wild  Beast. 

For  the  understanding  of  this  portion  of  the  vision  we 
must  notice  the  contrasts  and  resemblances  between  this 
and  the  former  wild  beast.  They  are  both  wild  beast« : 
they  both  have  horns :  thev  both  have  a  dragon-like  in- 
spiration (verse  11) :  they  both  tyrannise  over  men ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  beast  is  less  monstrous  in 
appearance :  we  read  only  of  two  horns,  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  seven  heads.  He  somewhat  resembles  a 
lamb ;  ne  rises  from  the  earth,  and  not  from  the  sea ;  his 

EQ wer  lies  in  deception  (verses  13, 14)  as  well  as  violence; 
e  seems  to  possess  more  supematural  power :  yet  the 
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whole  of  his  work  is  directed  to  magnifying  the  first 
beast  (verse  12).  Do  not  these  features  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principles  which  the  second  wild  beast 
supports  are  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  former  wild 
beast  acted,  but  that  he  supports  them  with  more 
subtlety,  intelligence,  and  culture  P  But  for  all  the 
deception  he  employs,  his  work,  when  stripped  of  its 
specious  drapery  and  seen  in  its  naked  ughness,  is  to 
promote  the  honour  of  the  first  wild  beast.  Because  of 
this  seductiveness,  and  of  his  efforts  to  support  his  mis- 
sion with  higher  sanctions  (verse  13),  he  is  billed  in  later 
chapters  (chaps,  xvi.  13;  xix.  20;  xx.  10)  the  False  Pro- 
phet ;  the  force  and  appropriateness  of  this  designation 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  notice  that  the  xeatoiea 
wluch  are  assumed  bear  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  those 
of  a  lamb.  The  advancing  intelligence  of  the  world, 
its  increase  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  wider  diffu- 
sion of  culture  and  thought,  nroduce  a  change  in  the 
general  fashion  of  life,  but  tiie  spirit  which  animatea 
society  is  unchanged.  The  second  wild  beast  is  thai 
change  which  is  a  change  of  mode,  but  not  of  spirit — a 
change  of  manners,  but  not  of  heart ;  there  is  more  re- 
finement, more  civilisation,  more  mind,  but  it  is  still  the 
world-power  which  is  worshipped ;  it  is  the  self-seeking 
adoration  of  pleasures,  honours,  occupations,  influences 
which  spring  from  earth  and  end  in  earth — ^the  pursnit 
of  powers  which  are  worldly.  Some  see  in  this  second 
wild  beast  the  Pagan  priesthood  aidii^  the  impenal 
power,  the  embodiment  of  the  first  wild  beast ;  others 
see  in  it  the  Papal  sacerdotal  power,  the  heir  of  Pft^iaii 
rites ;  others,  again,  would  combine  the  two,  and  view 
this  second  wild  beast  as  the  sacerdotal  persecutiitf 
power.  Pagan  and  Christian.  I  believe  that,  though 
tiiere  is  truth  in  these  views,  they  are  too  narrow.  It  is 
true  that  priesthoods — ^Pagan  and  Christian — have  often 
devoted  their  influence  to  the  upholding  of  the  great 
world-power ;  it  is  true  that  men  called  to  be  Christian 
teachers  forgot  their  function,  and  used  their  knowledge 
and  power  to  bolster  up  the  power  of  the  beast  and  to 
make  men  worship  the  world,  as  thouj^h  there  were 
nothing  higher  for  men  to  worship  than  this  world  could 
afford ;  it  is  true  that  they  used,  in  later  days,  their 
powers  to  aggrandize  the  (jnurch  rather  than  to  reform 
the  world  and  regenerate  men :  in  so  far  as  they  did  this 
they  acted  like  tne  second  wild  beast ;  but  the  stretch 
of  the  vision  embraces  more  than  these.  All  who  use 
their  knowledge,  their  culture,  their  wisdom,  to  teach 
men  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  worship  save  what 
they  can  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  are  acting  the  part  of 
the  second  wild  beast ;  and  be  they  apostles  of  science^ 
or  aposties  of  culture,  or  aposties  of  logical  immorally, 
or  apostles  of  what  is  called  materialism,  if  their  teach- 
ing leads  men  to  limit  their  worship  to  the  visible  and 
the  tangible,  they  are  making  men  worship  the  beast 
who  is  tbe  adversary  of  the  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

(11)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .  Better,  And  I  sawanoiker 
wild  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth.  Both  wild  beasts  rise 
from  beneath.  The  sea,  out  of  which  the  first  rises,  re- 
presents the  tumultuous  impulses  and  passions  of  man- 
Kind;  the  earth,  the  more  fixed  element  of  human 
thought  and  wisdom,  or  society  consolidated  and  dis* 
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spake  as  a  dragon.  (^^  And  he  exer- 
ciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast 
before  him,  and  canseth  the  earth  and 
them  which  dwell  therein  to  worship 
the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.  (*^^  And  he  doeth  great 
wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men,  <i*)  and  deceiveth  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of 
those  miracles  which  he  had  power 
to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast ;  saying 


1  Gr.  (0  give. 


to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast, 
which  had  the  wound  by  a  sword,  and 
did  live.  ^^  And  he  had  power  to  give 
life^  unto  the  image  of  the  beast,  that 
the  image  of  the  beast  should  both 
speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast 
should  be  killed.  <^®>  And  he  causeth 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
free  and  bond,  to  receive^  a  mark  in 
their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads : 


dplined  by  intelligence  and  culture :  the  wisdom,  how- 
ever, whicn  guides  this  wild  beast  is  not  divine  wisdom, 
but  that  wisdom  which  a  sacred  writer  described  as 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish  (Jas.  iii  17). 

He  had  two  horns  like  {those  of)  a  lamb.— 
There  is  an  appearance  of  sentleness  about  him,  but  he 
spake  as  a  dragon ;  the  voice  betrayeth  him.  He  that 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth. 
The  spirit  of  the  adversary  is  m  him  (John  ui.  31; 
viii.  4f4f). 

(12)  And  he  ezeroiseth  •  .  .—Better,  And  he 
works,  or  exercises  (literallv,  does),  all  the  authority 
(or,  power)  of  the  first  wild  beast  in  his  presence.  It 
wiU  DC  seen  bj  tlus  that  we  must  not  look  upon  the 
second  wild  beast  as  a  successor,  but  rather  as  a  sun- 
porter,  of  the  first.  The  intellectual  force  of  an  eartmj 
wisdom  is  practically  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  unmiti- 
gated worldliness. 

(12. 13)  And  oanseth  the  earth  .  .  .— litenUjr, 
and  he  makes  the  earth  avid  them  that  dwell  in  it 
that  they  shall  worship  the  first  wild  beast,  the  stroke  of 
whose  dealh  was  healed;  and  he  does  signs  great,  so 
thai  he  even  makes  fi/re  to  descend  out  of  the  heaven  to  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men.  This  descent  of  fire  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  two  witnesses  (chap.  xi. 
5),  and  of  Elijah  in  Old  Testament  days.  It  is  one  of 
the  features  of  that  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
which  misleads  man.  There  is  a  holy  fire  which  inspires 
the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  holy ;  there  is  an  unhallowed 
fire,  a  fire  of  mere  power,  which  the  worldly  spirit  is 
tempted  to  worship. 

(U)  And  deceiveth  them  .  .  .—Better,  And  he 
leads  astray  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  because  of  the 
signs  which  were  given  him  to  do  in  the  presence  of  the 
wM  beast ;  sayina  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  to 
make  an  image  to  the  wild  beast  thai  has  the  stroke 
of  the  sword  and  lived.  He  leads  astray :  this  is  the 
key  to  his  success,  he  deifies  the  spirit  of  worldliness ;  but 
he  does  it  by  deception  and  subtlety :  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  wonderful  power :  he  can  work  Ipng  wonders. 
When  men  lose  the  sense  of  duty, — ^the  will  to  ask,  "  Is 
it  right  P  " — ^they  become  an  easy  prey  to  some  specious 
deception.  This  is  the  reason  that,  looth  in  the  old  and 
new  dispensations,  a  caution  against "  immoral  marvels" 
is  enterod  (see  Deut.  xiiL  1 — 3;  Matt.  zxiv.  24;  and 
2  Thess.  ii.  9) ;  mere  greatness,  either  of  achievement  or 
of  miracle,  is  no  guarantee  of  a  good  cause.  The  motto 
"  Might  is  right  ^  is  the  motto  of  worldliness ;  "  Bight 
is  might "  is  the  motto  of  faith,  and  those  who  hold  it 
cannot  worship  the  beast,  even  though  the  stroke  of 
his  death- wound  is  healed.  Men  have  appealed  to  lying 
miracles  on  behalf  of  a  death- wounaed  creed:  the 
cleverness  of  self-interested  partizanship  is  seldom 
bairen  of  imposing  expedients. 
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(16)  And  he  had  power  .  .  .—Better,  And  it  was 
given  to  him  to  give  breath  to  the  image  of  the  wild  beast, 
that  the  inMge  of  the  wild  beast  should  both  speak,  and 
cause  that  as  many  as  do  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
wild  beast  shaU  be  slain.  The  image  to  the  wild  beast 
is  an  image  also  of  the  wild  beast :  and  the  image  of 
the  monster  is  endued  with  apparent  vitality.  Wisdom 
can  give  a  semblance  of  life  to  the  most  doomed  cause ; 
and  the  bulk  of  mankind  read  only  with  their  eyes^  and 
not  at  all  with  their  thoughts.  The  image  of  the  Roman 
emperor  was,  in  ancient  days,  made  an  object  of 
worship.  Christians  suffered  rather  than  by  such  an 
act  of  worship  prove  disloyal  to  Christ:  like  their 
spiritual  ancestors,  thev  refused  to  worship  the  image 
which  the  world-power  had  set  up ;  they  were  willing  to 
render  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  were  CflBsar's,  but  the 
homage  which  belonged  to  Qod  they  refused  to  any  but 
their  God.  These  are  but  types  of  those  who  have 
refused,  though  tempted  by  specious  eloquence  and 
sagacious  subuety,  to  offer  homage  to  any  mere  world- 
power;  for  the  golden  imajge  is  ever  set  up  upon  the 
plains  of  this  world :  its  glitter  and  its  vitafity  survive 
the  storm  and  the  conflict  of  the  ages :  it  speaks,  and 
men  hear  and  adore,  for  the^  walk  by  signt,  not  by 
faith ;  and  it  needs  no  imperial  or  papal  edict  to  doom 
to  social  death  and  failure  those  wno  refuse  to  shape 
their  conduct  by  considerations  of  self-interest,  and  wno 
are  sure  to  be  treated  as  fanatics  because  they  follow 
right  and  conscience  and  Christ. 

(16. 17)  And  he  oauseth  .  .  .—Better,  And  he  [i.e., 
probably,  the  second  wild  beast,  and  not  the  image,  as  in 
the  latter  clause  of  the  last  verse]  m^akes  all  men,  the  small 
and  the  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free 
and  the  slaves,  that  they  should  give  them  a  mark  upon 
their  right  ha/nd  or  upon  their  forehead  :  {and)  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell  but  he  who  has  the 
mark,  the  name  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the  number  of  hie 
name.  We  have  read  of  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of 
Grod  in  their  foreheads  (chap.  vii.  3) :  we  shall  hear  of  it 
again  (chap.  zxii.  4);  the  power  of  evil  also  has  its  mark 
or  stamp.  As  slaves  received  a  brand  or  mark  in  their 
flesh,  betokening  to  whom  they  belonged,  so  in  the 
spiritnal  conflict  there  is  on  the  side  of  good  and  of  evil 
a  brand  or  mark.  St*.  Paul  spoke  of  such  marks  in  hia 
own  body  that  proved  him  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal. 
vi.  17).  In  the  same  way  the  subtle  false  prophet,  the 
abettor  of  world-power,  seeks  to  impress  a  mark  on  aU, 
on  the  penalty  of  complete  social  exclusion.  It  ia 
utt-erly  unnecessary  to  take  this  brand  of  evil  literally, 
any  more  than  we  took  the  seal  of  Christ  literallv. 
That  seal  we  understood  as  spiritual,  in  the  faith  and  m 
the  character ;  this  evil  brand  we  must  interpret  in  like 
manner.  It  surely  means  the  acquiescence  in  character 
and  action  to  the  principles  of  this  tyrannical  world- 
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i^T)  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  had  the  mark^  or  the  name 
of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name. 
<i8)  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath 
tmderstanding  count  the  number  of  the 


beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ; 
and  his  number  is  Six  hundred  three- 
score and  six. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  And  I  looked. 


power :  the  ns\ii  hand  is  the  symbol  of  toil  and  social 
intercourse ;  the  forehead  is  the  symbol  of  character,  as 
time  is  ever  writing  its  awful  tale  upon  men's  brows. 
There  have  been  days  when  men's  faith  has  been  read 
onlj  too  plainly  by  a  nostile  world,  and  when  their  simple 
trust  in  Christ  caused  Christians  to  be  suspected,  and 
when  "  men  cast  out  their  name  as  evil,"  and  when  the 
mark  of  the  beast  was  worn  and  gloried  in  everywhere. 
We  might  dte  from  the  history  of  the  past  numberless 
fluch  epochs.  But  are  we  sure  that  the  days  are  gone  P 
Are  we  sure  that  it  is  easy  for  simple,  unaffected  good- 
ness and  genuine  faith  to  gain  all  it  might  gain  P  Are 
we  sure  that  honesty,  guilelessness,  utter  and  strenuous 
truthfulness  are  not  weighted  in  the  race  of  life  P  The 
days  of  the  future  may  bring  intenser  forms  of  this 
tyranny,  as  the  days  of  the  past  have  shown  them ;  but 
the  days  of  the  present  may  afford  us  illustrations 
of  how  readily  men  may  lose,  lose  much  and  lose 
terribly,  rather  than  succumb  to  fashions  which  vio- 
late honour  and  dishonour  Christ.  But  we  read  of 
more  than  a  mark  here:  we  read  of  a  "name,"  and 
the  "  number  of  a  name."  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  these  P 

(18)  Here  is  wisdom  .  .  .—Translate,  Hither  is 
wisdom.  This  most  difficult  verse  is  introduced  by  this 
word  of  preface.  Wisdom — indeed,  the  highest  wisdom — 
id  needed  for  those  who  would  understand  it.  Two  or 
three  points  ought  to  be  noticed.  (1)  The  verse  surely 
implies  that  the  understanding  of  this  name  and  number 
is  attainable ;  it  warns  us  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
are  needed,  but  it  as  certainly  leads  us  to  believe  that 
to  wisdom  and  understanding  a  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  granted.  (2)  There  is  a  variation  in  the  MSS. 
respecting  the  number.  Some  MSS.  read  six  hundred 
ana  sixtc^  ;  but  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  an  excursus 
(Excursus  B)  will  be  found  a  short  account  of  the 
various  interpretations  which  have  been  given.  (3)  The 
clause  **  It  is  the  number  of  a  man,"  has  been  rendered 
"For  number  is  of  man."  The  number,  then,  is 
the  combination  of  three  sixes;  there  is  a  wisdom 
and  understanding  which  may  grasp  its  import,  and 
that  import  is  to  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  or  that  number  is  of 
man — is,  that  is  to  say,  a  method  of  computation 
which  is  used  by  man,  and  used  by  God  in  order  to 
symbolise  something  made  thus  more  intelligible  to  man. 
Is  the  wisdom  which  is  to  solve  this,  then,  the  mere 
cleverness  which  can  guess  an  acrostic  or  an  enigma  P 
or  is  it  rather  that  the  true  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is 
moral  rather  than  intellectual,  is  needed  to  unite  itself 
with  understanding  to  solve  tiie  problem  P  Surely  the 
dignity  of  the  Anocalypse  is  sacrificed  when  we  search 
for  its  meaning  like  cmidren  playing  with  conundrums 
rather  than  l&e  men  being  gmdea  by  its  principles. 
There  is  a  wisdom  which  brings  its  sevenfold  beam  of 
heavenly  light  to  the  children  of  men — a  wisdom  pure,, 
peaceable,  gentle,  full  of  mercy,  without  partiality, 
without  hypocrisy — and  when  tl.ls  wisdom  rests  on 
men  in.  the  fulness  of  ita  seven-fold  perfection  they  may 
read  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  see  that,  with  all  its 
vaunted  strength,  it  is  but  weak ;  with  all  its  vaunted 
perfection,  it  is  imperfect;  that  though  it  vaunts  itself 


as  rich,  increased  in  goods  and  needing  nothing,  it  still 
lacks  tiiat  "  one  nee<&ul  thiiLg^" — ^faith  in  Qoa^  or  tbo 
love  by  which  faith  works.  Without  this  it  will  neTer 
attain  even  the  appearance  of  that  perfect  heavenlj 
number  symbolised  by  seven ;  it  may  multiply  itself  in 
earthly  strength — ^the  power  of  worldliness  into  the 
power  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  this  again  by  the  power 
of  a  hundred-fold  satanic  subtlety — but  it  will  remaia 
still  short  of  the  tokens  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and 
the  number  when  read  will  be,  however  godlike  it  looks, 
but  the  number  of  a  man  after  all. 

I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  interpret  this  '*  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  '*  as  a  symbolical  number,  tTpressing 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  human  wisdom,  and  haman 
power,  when  directed  by  an  evil  spirit,  to  achieve,  and 
mdicating  a  state  of  marvellous  earthly  perfection,  when 
the  beast-power  has  reached  its  highest  development, 
when  culture,  civilisation,  art,  song,  science  and  reason 
have  combined  to  produce  an  age  so  nearly  resembling 
perfection — an  age  of  gold,  if  not  a  golden  age — that 
men  will  beg^n  to  say  that  faith  in  God  is  an  im- 
pertinence, and  the  hope  of  a  future  life  a  libel  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  present.  Then  will  the  world- 
power  have  reached  the  zenith  of  his  influence ;  then 
will  only  a  wisdom  descended  from  above  be  able  to 
detect  the  infinite  difference  between  a  world  with  faith 
and  a  world  without  faith,  and  the  great  gulf  which  the 
want  of  a  little  heaven-bom  love  can  u  between  an 
age  and  an  age. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  place  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  Excursus,  two  other  views— one  because  it  has 
recently  been  advanced  with  conspicuous  ability ;  the 
other  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  gpenerally  adopted, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ancient,  view.  Both  these 
interpretations  are  based  unon  the  theory  that  the 
letters  of  the  name,  when  adaed  together,  according  to 
their  numerical  value,  will  make  up  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  The  first  of  these  alluded  to  finds  the 
word  in  Nero  CsBsar.  The  second,  and  more  ancient, 
finds  it  in  Lateinos :  this  last  was  mentioned  by  Irenseas. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  solutions  are  at  one  in 
making  the  number  point  to  the  g^reat  Roman  Power; 
and  this  was  the  great  embodiment  of  the  terrible  spirit 
of  self-sufficiency,  tyranny,  and  utter  godless  worldli- 
ness with  which  St.  John  was  familiar.  These  inter- 
pretations are  interpretations  in  example,  and  as  snch 
probably  true  ;  but  they  are  only  types,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  that  fuller  and  deeper  view  which  takes  the 
number  as  symbolical  of  that  povrer  which,  whether 
directed  by  Nero,  or  inspired  by  Emperor  or  Pope,  or 
false  teacher,  or  military  tyrant,  has  dazded  mankind 
by  a  fictitious  glory,  a  fictitious  civilisation,  and  a 
fictitious  religion,  or  deceived  them  by  holding  out  the 

E remise  of  splendour  and  happiness  without  the  know- 
)dge  and  obedience  of  God,  without  law,  without  fidth. 
and  therefore  without  true  joy.  (Comp.  Note  of  the 
"Three  Progs,"  chap.  xvi.  13, 14.) 

XIY. 

We  have  had  before  ns  the  terrible  foes  which 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  righteousness  must 
encounter  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  subtle 
spirit  of   the  Evil  One  defeated,  yet  plotting  new 
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and,  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount 
Chap.  xiv.  1—5.  ^^^^  ^.nd  with  him  an  hun- 
The  camp  of  dred  forty  and  four  thou- 
theLamb.  ^^^  having  his  Father's 
name  written  in  their  foreheads.  <2^  And 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  thunder :  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps:  <^)  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a 


I  Or.  were  bovgkt. 


new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  four  beasts,  and  the  elders :  and  no 
man  could  learn  that  song  but  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand, 
which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth. 
<*)  These  are  they  which  were  not  de- 
filed vnth  women  ;  for  they  are  virgins. 
These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  These  were 
redeemed^  from  among  men,  being  the 


methods  of  assault,  and  utUising  the  powers  of  the 
world,  its  sheer  force  and  its  cnltare,  to  crash  holiness 
and  to  destroy  spiritual  religion.  The  whole  vision  re- 
minds us  that  our  conflict  is  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  and 
the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness  (Eph.  vi.  12).  We 
have  seen  the  spiritual  issues  which  are  at  stake.  In 
all  the  outward  forms  which  the  conflict  may  assume 
there  is  but  one  inward  spiritual  antagonism — the  spirit 
of  evil  against  the  spirit  of  good,  the  god  of  this 
world  against  the  Christ  of  6od.  We  have  seen  this 
power  of  evil  rise  to  it«  blasphemous  climax.  But 
what  has  the  Church  of  Chnst  been  doing?  The 
sealed  ones  of  God  have  suffered;  but  have  they  done 
more  than  suffer?  Has  theirs  been  only  a  passive 
endurance  of  evils?  Have  they  wielded  no  weapons 
against  these  foes,  and  used  no  counter-influence  for 
good  ?  The  chapter  before  us  will  answer.  In  it  the 
sacred  seer  takes  us  from  our  survey  of  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  shows  us  the  powers  of  good.  We  nave  seen 
the  strength  of  the  wild  beast :  we  may  now  see  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  chapter  there  are 
seven  messengers,  or  agents,  employed,  who  prepare 
for  or  complete  the  harvest:  the  angel  of  sood  news 
(ver.  6,  7) ;  the  angel  proclaiminfi^  the  doom  m.  the  great 
world  city  (ver.  8) ;  the  angel  who  warns  men  against 
the  mark  of  the  wild  beast  (ver.  9 — 12) ;  the  angel  of 
comfort  (ver.  13) ;  the  angel  of  the  wheat  harvest  (ver. 
14—16) ;  the  angel  of  the  vintage  (ver.  17—20) ;  the 
angel  of  fire  (ver.  18).  But  before  these  we  are  shown 
a  vision  of  the  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

The  Citadel  of  the  Saints  and  the 
Sebtants  of  the  Lamb. 

(1)  And  I  looked  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw,  and 
heholdy  the  Lamb  (not  "  a  Lamb  : "  it  is  the  Lamb,  the 
true  lAmb  of  God,  against  whom  the  wild  beast  wages 
savage  and  subtle  war)  standing  on  the  Mount  8ion. 
The  Saviour,  the  Lamb,  in  whose  blood  the  saints  have 
found  their  victory,  is  seen  standing  on  the  citadel  of 
the  heavenly  city.  Babvlon  is  to  be  introduced  (verse 
8).  In  contrast,  Zion,  the  chosen  abode  of  God  (Ps. 
cxxzii.  13 — 18),  the  type  of  the  spiritual  city  whose 
citizens  are  true  to  the  King  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  6,  ixziv.  2 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22 — 24),  is  introduced.  There  are  to  be  seen 
the  Lamb,  set  as  King  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
with  Him  the  sealed  ones.  His  faithful  soldiers  and 
servants.  They  are  described  as  144,000  in  number :  a 
number  which  represents  the  full  growth  of  the  choice 
ones  of  God,  the  true  Israel  of  Grod.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  viL  4.)  1  hese  have  their  Father's  name  on  their 
foreheads :  they  can  be  recognised  as  children  of  God, 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  2,  3,  and  chap.  xxii.  4.) 

(3)  And  I  heara  a  voioe  .  .  .—Translate,  And  I 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  hea/oen.  The  saints  stand 
with  their  Lord,  the  Lamb,  on  Mount  Zion,  and  just  as 
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of  old  a  voice  came  from  heaven  bearing  witness  to 
Christ,  so  round  the  abode  of  the  saints  heavenly  voices 
are  heard,  full  of  majesty,  terribleness,  and  sweetness, 
as  tliough  the  sounds  of  sea  and  thunder  blended  with 
the  music  of  heaveulv  harps.  We  call  to  mind  the 
magnificent  29th  Psalm;  tnere  the  saints,  secure  in 
Zion,  hear  all  around  them  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
thunder  and  in  the  sea,  whUe  in  His  safe  sanctuary  the 
saints  can  sing  of  His  honour. 

(3)  And  they  .  .  .—Translate,  And  they  {i.e.,  the 
heaveidy  harpers)  sing  a  new  song  (the  words  "  as  it 
were  "  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  omitted)  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  living  creainres,  and  the  elders  {i.e.,  in  the 
presence  of  God  Himself,  and  creation,  and  the  Church), 
and  no  one  was  able  to  learn  the  song  except  the 
hundred  and  fortg-fowr  thousand  who  were  purchased 
from  the  earth.  It  is  a  heavenly  song,  ana  no  spirit 
dulled  bv  earthly  desires  can  learn  it.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lora  can  open  the  dull  ear  to  hear  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  songs  of  God's  saints.  Amid  the  world-noises  of 
Babvlon  men  can  neither  hear  nor  sing  aright  the 
Lord's  song  (Ps.  czxxvii.  4) ;  but  the  redeemed  (the 
purchased  from  the  earth)  of  the  Lord  can  come  with 
singing  unto  Zion  (Isa.  IL 11). 

(?6)  These  are  they  .  .  .—The  characteristics  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lamb  are  given  in  this  verse  and 
the  following.  The  first  is  purity :  they  are  virgins. 
The  expression  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  un- 
married, as  the  144,000  represent  the  wide  society 
of  the  choice  ones  of  Gkxi.  They  are  those  whose 
hearts  have  been  made  as  the  hearts  of  little 
children  (Matt,  xviii.  1 — 4),  who  have  that  purity  of 
heart  which  Christ  declared  to  be  blessed,  and  which 
St.  James  declared  to  be  the  first  mark  of  heavenly 
wisdom  (Matt.  v.  8,  and  Jas.  iii.  17).  The  next  is  im- 
plicit obedience :  they  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth.  Some,  indeed,  take  this  to  be  a  kind  of  heavenly 
reward:  they  shall  be  the  nearer  companions  of  the 
Lamb.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  aescribing  their 
complete  consecration  to  Christ.  They  are  those  who 
are  with  Christ,  who  have  tasted  the  cup  that  their  Lord 
tasted,  and  have  taken  up  their  cross  and  followed  Him 
(Matt.  XX.  22;  Luke  xiv.  27;  John  xu.  24—26).  It  is 
well  to  weigh  these  words ;  it  is  in  the  '*  wheresoever  ** 
that  we  may  test  the  reality  of  our  Christian  life. 
Here  lies  the  cross  that  Christ  bids  us  take  up.  Here 
is  the  echo  of  Christ's  words,  "  Whosoever  lorsaketh 
not  all  he  hath  cannot  be  My  disciple."  The  third 
mark  is  separaHon^  or  unworldliness :  they  were  pur- 
chased from  among  men,  as  a  firstfruit  to  God  and  t« 
the  Lamb.  They  were  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar 
people  (Tit.  ii.  14;  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  as  the  Israel  of  God 
(Dent  vii.  6).  The  fourth  feature  is  utter  truthfulness : 
in  their  mouth  no  g^e  or  no  falsehood.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xiv.  and  Dent,  xxxii.  1,  2.)  The  verse  emphatically 
ends  with  "  They  are  blamelefls."    The  words  "  before 
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firstfimits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 
W  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no 
guile  :  for  they  are  without  fault  before 
the  throne  of  God.  <*)  And  I  saw  another 
Cliap.  xiT.  6-  a.ngel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
13.  The  four  heaven,  having  the  ever- 
celestial  voices,  lasting  gospel  to  preach 
unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  ^^  saying  with  a  loud  voice. 
Pear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  :  and 
worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of 
waters/  <®)  And  there  followed  another 
angel,    saying,   Babylon    is    fallen,    is 


Jer.  &  8 ;  ch. 
18.  S. 


a  Ps.  148.  6 ;  Acts 
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fallen,*  that  great  city,  because  she 
made  all  nations  drink  of  the  vrine 
of  the  wrath  of  her  fomication. 
(^)  And  the  third  angel  followed  them, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If  any 
man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receive  his  mark  in  his  fore- 
head, or  in  his  hand,  <^^^  the  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  hrim- 
stone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb :  ^^^^  and 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no 


the  throne  of  Gk>d"  most  he  omitted.    (Comp.  chap, 
vii.  14,  15;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  and  Col.  i.  22.) 

We  have  seen  the  servants  of  (Jod ;  we  have  marked 
their  character ;  we  are  now  to  see  the  weapon  which  is 
to  be  employed  in  the  conflict  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ. 

(6)  And  I  saw  .  .  . — Better,  And  I  saw  another 
angel  flying  in  mid-heavenf  having  an  everlasting  gospel^ 
to  declare  glad  tidings  over  them  that  sit  on  the  earth, 
and  over  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people. 
In  view  of  tne  world  the  gospel  is  proclaimed ;  this  is 
the  ^ood  news  that  God  loves  the  world,  has  redeemed 
mankind,  that  they  belong  to  Him.  This  word  of  God 
is  the  sword  of  tiie  Spirit,  and  the  weapon  (not  carnal) 
which  the  Church  uses  against  her  foes.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  hand  of  an  angel  rising  in  view  of  all 
nations :  "  The  sound  has  gone  out  unto  all  lands.*' 

(7)  Saying  .  .  .—These  words  declare  what  ought 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  gospeL  Those  to  whom  it  is 
preached  are  sitting  inactive  on  the  earth.  They  must 
be  roused  to  fear  &od  and  give  Him  glory.  They  must 
not  fear  the  powers  of  evi^  the  wild  beasts,  Sec.,  or  be 
afraid  of  their  terror  (1  Pet.  iiL  14,  15).  Tliey  must 
realise  that  there  is  an  hour  of  judgment  at  hand* 
which  will  discriminate  between  the  worshippers  of  the 
world  and  of  Gk)d.  Let  them  learn  to  worship  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  to  turn  from  the  worship  of  lesser 
and  lower. 

If  we  ask  when  this  gospel  angel  appeared,  our  answer 
must  be  that  the  whole  cycle  of  the  gospel  preaching  is 
included  in  the  vision,  though  douotless  there  Imve 
been  ages  when  the  light  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Gk)d  has 
gone  forth  with  revived  lustre,  and  when  the  warnings 
against  easy  acquiescence  in  evil  have  been  given  with 
unmistakable  distinctness. 

(8)  And  there  followed  .  .  .—The  gospel  angel 
is  followed  by  the  angel  that  proclaims  the  downfall  of 
Babylon.  Better,  Arid  another,  a  second,  angel  followed, 
saying.  Fallen,  fallen  is  Bahylon  the  great,  who  has 
given  all  the  nations  to  drink  of,  &o.  The  second  angel 
follows  on  the  first :  the  doom  of  the  world-city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire  of  the  world-power,  follows 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  principles  of 
Christ's  gospel  must  undermine  the  world-power ;  the 
fall  of  some  Babvlon  principle  has  almost  always  suc- 
ceeded the  age  of  spiritual  revival  Pagan  Rome  goes 
down  before  the  gospel.  Civil  freedom  foUows  the 
wake  of  religious  freedom,  for  Babylon  belongs  not  to 
one  age.    Pagan  Rome  was  Babylon  to  St.  Jolm ;  papal 
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Home  was  often  Babylon  to. a  later  age.  Dante,  Savia- 
narola,  Tauler,  Luther,  felt  her  to  to  so  in  the  days 
when  their  eyes  were  enlightened;  but  Babylon  was  not 
on  the  Euphrates  alone :  she  has  reared  palaces  on  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  Thames,  l^ber,  and  on  tne  Bosphoms. 
She  mav  yet  erect  her  power  in  more  imposiiu^  form ; 
but  faith  m  that  gospel  whidi  is  the  power  of  God,  will 
cast  her  down  along  with  everything  that  exalts  it»^ 
against  the  knowled^  of  Grod.  The  influenoe  of 
Babylon  b  declared  m  this:  that  she  has  jgiven  all 
nations  to  drink  of  deadly  wine — ^the  wine  alike  of  her 
sin  and  of  her  doom,  of  her  fornication  and  of  ih& 
wrath  which  will  overtake  it.  Babylon,  then,  is  dearly 
an  emblem  of  some  principles  whidi  have  been  more  or 
less  accepted  by  all  nations,  and  which  will  more  or  lees 
involve  all  in  the  consequences  of  her  falL  (Comp. 
chaps,  xvi.  19,  and  xvii.,  where  the  features  of  this 
Babylon  are  more  fully  developed.) 

(d)  And  the  third  angel  .  .—Better,  And  anoUker 
angel,  a  third,  followed  them,  saying  in  a  loud  voice. 
If  any  man  worship  the  toUd  oe€ui  and  his  imctge, 
and  a  mark  upon  his  forehead  or  upon  his  hcmd,  he 
also  himself  shaU  drink  of  the  taine  of  the  wrath  of 
Ood,  which  is  mingled  pure  (in  full  strength,  undiluted, 
e.g.,  "He  shall  have  juckrment  without  mercy  tiiai 
hath  showed  no  mercy,''  Jas.  ii.  13)  in  the  cup  of  his 
indignation,  and  shau  he  tormented  in  fire,  &c.,  ^te. 
This  third  angel  naturally  follows  the  other  two,  which 
describe  the  powers  whidi  are  in  conflict :  the  word  of 
Qod,  and  the  Babylon  of  the  world;  the  gospel  will 
triumph;  Babylon  is  doomed;  hence  comes  Uie 
warning  that  men  should  not  identify  themsdvea 
with  the  city  of  worldliness,  falsehood,  and  sin.  Hie 
reference  to  the  wild  beast,  the  image,  and  the  mark, 
carries  us  back  to  the  last  chapter,  and  shows  us  that 
Babylon  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  God's 
enemies:  it  is  the  city  oC  the  world-power.  The 
warning  not  to  receive  the  mark  is  a  declaration  that 
man,  individual  man,  is  responsible:  there  is  no 
necessity  for  his  receiving  the  mark,  the  hall-mark  of  a 
cowardly  connivance  at  wrong-doing,  or  for  setiang  his 
judgments  by  the  fashions  of  the  world. 

W  For  ever  and  ever.— Or,  wUo  ages  of  ages. 
The  imagery  of  the  smoke  going  up  reminds  us 
of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
zix.  28;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  10).  They  have  not  resi 
hy  day  and  by  night,  who  worship  the  wUd  beast, 
£c.  Sin,  which  is  first  embraced  as  a  deKghi, 
becomes    soon   an   inexorable   tyrant,  by   an   awful 
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rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 
receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.  (^>  Here 
is  the  patience  of  the  saints :  here  cMre 
they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  ^^^  And 
I  h^urd  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,^  that  thej  may  rest 
from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  (^*>  And  I  looked,  and 
Chap.  xiv.  14-  behold  a  white  cloud,  and 
16.  iSioharreBt  upon   the   cloud    (ytis    sat 


S  Or.  drted. 
a  Joel  8. 18. 


Or,  from  keme&- 
forth  $  Uh  the 
BptrU,  Tea. 


like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  having  on 
his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his 
hand  a  sharp  sickle.  (^*)  And  another 
angel  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying 
with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
cloud,  Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap : 
for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap ; 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.^* 
(1®)  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust 
in  his  sickle  on  the  earth;  and  the  earth 
was  reaped.  <^^>  And  another  angel  came 
out  of  the  temple  which  is  chag.  xiv.  17— 
in  heaven,  he  also  having  20.Tlievintaga 
a  sharp  sickle.    <^^  And  another  angel 


retribution  compelling  men  along  the  routine  of  the 
evil  habits  which  they  loathe  while  ihey  long  for, 
and  long  for  even  while  they  loathe  them  :  there  is  a 
destiny  of  unrest  in  all  sin.  "  The  wicked  are  like  the 
troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest."  It  is  well  that  solemn 
words  like  these  should  be  read  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
most  certun  of  all  truths — the  power  sm  has  of 
stamping  its  indelible  features  upon  the  human 
character,  and  giving  to  habit  the  force  of  a  destiny. 

(12)  Here  is  the  patience  .  .  .—Translate,  Here  is 
thepaiience  of  the  saints  (not  '*  here  are  they,"  but)  who 
keep,  <Slc.  In  this  readiness  to  wait,  to  endure  through 
much  tribulation  to  the  end,  is  the  patience  of  the  saints 
seen.  There  is  a  patient  waiting  for  Christ  shown  by 
those  who  keep  Gk>d's  commandments,  who  cleave  to 
righteousness  m  spite  of  much  temptation,  and  who 
refuse  to  pajr  homage  to  the  god  of  tnis  world  because 
firm  in  the  faith  that  Jesus  is^ing. 

(IB)  And  I  heard  a  voioe  •  .  .—Translate,  And  I 
heard  a  voice  ovJt  of  the  heaven,  sayina.  Write,  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  Yea, 
saiih  the  Spirit,  in  that  they  shaU  rest  from  their  lahotMrs ; 
for  their  works  follow  with  them.    We  are  not  told 


i.  3) ;  such  are  happy,  for  they  rest  from  toil,  and  their 
works  of  faith  ana  labours  A  love  (even  if  onlv  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ) 
follow  with  tnem  into  thepresence  of  their  Lord  (Matt. 
X.  41,  42;  Heb.  vi.  10).  The  words  "from  henceforth" 
form  a  difficulty ;  the  reason  for  their  introduction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  trouble  which  the  last  verses 
describe :  the  righteous  are  happy  in  beine  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come.  Or  may  it  be  that  tne  words  are 
designed  to  console  the  mourners  in  an  age  when  dark 
unbelief  robs  away  the  sweet  resurrection  trust,  and 
writes  over  its  graves,  "  Farewell  for  ever  *'  P  It  the 
climax  of  world-power  should  be  bitter  scorn  of  the  idea 
of  a  life  to  come,  and  complacent  satisfaction  with  a 
portion  in  this  world,  then  words  of  faith,  nroclaiming 
that  the  dead  are  happy  and  restful,  ana  that  their 
work  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  may  find  new  force  to 
anstain  a  fainting  courage  or  a  wavering  trust. 


The  Habybst. 

(M)  And  I  looked  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw,  and 
behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  seated  Wee 
to  a  son  of  man,  ha/ving  upon  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Christ  Himself  is  here  intended :  the  "  cloud  " 
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(liatt.  xxiy.  30 ;  Acts  i.  9),  the  expression  '*  Son  of  man  " 
(oomp.  John  v.  27  and  Dan.  vii.  13),  the  "  crown,"  the 
general  resemblance  to  the  Tision  in  chap.  i.  (see 
chap.  i.  7 — 13),  indicate  as  mucL  The  "  crown  "  is  the 
crown  of  victory;  the  hour  of  conquest  is  at  hand. 
The  sickle  shows  that  the  harvest  has  come.  (Comp.  Joel 
iii.  12-14  and  Mark  iv.  26—29.) 

(15)  And  another  angel  •  .  .  —  Translate,  And 
another  angel  can^forth  out  of  the  temple,  &c.  It 
has  been  asked,  "  Wnat  harvest  is  this  ? '  It  is  the 
gathering  of  the  good  seed,  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  into 
the  celestial  gamer  (Mark  iv.  26—29).  The  angel  who 
announces  t&t  the  harvest  is  ready  comes  f orui  from 
the  Temple,  the  inner  shrine,  the  holy  ^lace  which  was 
measured  off  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  faithful  (chap.  xi. 
1);  whereas  the  angel  who  ouls  for  the  vintage  comes 
forth  from  the  altar  (verse  18). 

The  angel  cries — FvJt  forth  (or,  send)  thy  sickle  and 
reap,  because  the  howr  is  corns  to  reap,  because  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe  (or,  dried) ;  the  wheat  stalks 
are  dry,  and  the  fields  white  for  harvest  (John  iv.  35). 
The  sickle  was  put  in :  the  earth  was  reaped. 

The  Vintage. 

There  must  be  some  difference  between  the  vintage 
and  the  harvest.  There  is  an  autumn  gladness  about  the 
harrest :  there  are  tokens  of  judgment  in  the  vintage. 
It  is  not  the  sharp  sickle  alone  mich  is  required :  me 
winepress,  the  winepress  of  God's  wrath,  is  called 
into  use.  An  angel  from  the  Temnle  calls  to  the  Son 
of  man  to  reap  the  harvest :  an  angel  from  the  altar  calls 
to  an  angel  from  the  Temple  to  gather  in  the  vintage. 
Tbe  vintage  symbolises  a  haryest  of  judgment ;  do  not 
the  words  respectuig  Babylon  (the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornication,  verse  8)  come  to  the  mind  and  con- 
firm thisP  The  angel  rises  from  the  altar,  beneath 
which  the  murdered  saints  had  cried,  "  How  long  ?  " 
and  proclaims,  "  The  vintage,  the  hour  of  vengeance,  has 
come !  "  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
angel  to  whom  this  cry  is  addressed  comes  forth  out  of 
the  Temple,  the  safe  sanctuarr  of  God^s  faithful  ones, 
as  one  who  has  witnessed  tneir  secret  sorrows  and 
their  sufferings,  and  is  fitted  ''  to  recompense  tribula- 
tion to  the  troublers  of  Israel"  (2  Thess.  i.  6). 

(17)  And  another  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
another  angel,  .  .  .  hamna  himself  also  (as  well  as  the 
Son  of  man,  verse  14)  a  sharp  siMe, 

(18)  And  another  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
another  angel,  ,  ,  ,  he  who  hath  authority  over  the  fire. 
The  two  scenes— one  in  chap,  vi  9, 10  (the  souls  crying 
beneath  the  altar),  the  other  in  diap.  viii.  5  (the  angel 
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The  Seven  Plaguei. 


came  out  from  the  altar,  which  had 
power  over  fire ;  and  cried  with  a  loud 
cry  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle, 
saying,  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and 
gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the 
earth;  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe. 
(^>  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine 
of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great 
winepress  of  the  wrath  of  (Jod.  <^>  And 
the  winepress  was  trodden  without  the 
city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine- 
press, even  unto  the  horse  bridles,  by 
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the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred 
furlongs. 

CHAPTER  XV.  — (1)  And  I  saw 
another  sign  in  heaven,  chi^  xv.  I—*, 
ereat  and  marvellous,  seven  Jn  Frei«»*wm 

°        ,       ,       .  .,      '  for  the  plagues, 

angels  having  the  seven  the  Temple  <tf 
last  plagues ;  for  in  them  ^^^  ^  doaeiL 
is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God.  W  And 
I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire:  and  them  that  had  gotten 
the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over 
his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over 


mmgling  inoense  with  the  prayers  of  the  samts) — must 
be  remembered.  The  anffel  who  had  charge  of  the  iJtar 
fire,  and  flung  the  ashes  betokening  juc^ments  towards 
the  earth,  calls  with  a  loud  cry,  Send  thy  sharp  sickle, 
and  gather  the  hunches  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  because 
her  ar apes  are  ripe. 

(W.aof  And  the  angel  .  •  .—The  vine  (t.c,  the 
vintage  of  the  vine),  when  gathered,  is  cast  into  the 
winepress  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  the  great  (vnne- 
press).  And  the  winepress  was  trodden  v^ithout  the 
city,  and  there  came  forth  blood  oui  of  the  wine- 
press as  far  as  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  from 
a  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs  (stadii).  The  out- 
flow of  the  blood  of  tne  grapes  pressed  reached 
over  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  stadii.  The 
treading  of  the  winepress  was  a  figure  representing 
vengeance;  the  red  juice  of  the  gprape  strongly  sug- 
gested the  shedding  of  blood.  (Gomp.  Isa.  bdii.  2—4.) 
The  winepresses  sl^od  usually  outride  the  city :  it  is  so 
represented  here,  not  without  an  allusion  to  those 
who  fall  under  the  weight  of  this  judgment  because 
they  have  refused  the  defence  of  the  true  city  and 
sanctuary.  (Oomp.  verse  1  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  17, 18.)  The 
distance  (sixteen  hundred  stadii),  i.e.,  four  multiplied 
into  itself  and  then  multiplied  by  a  hundred,  is  sym- 
bolical (such  seems  the  most  probable  meaning)  of  a 
judgment  complete  and  full,  ana  reaching  to  all  comers 
of  Bie  earth — ^**  the  whole  world,  of  which  Satan  is 
called  the  prince,  is  judged,  and  condemned,  and 
punished"  (Dr.  Ourrey).  In  the  vintage  and  harvest 
18  a  piercing  discrimination  between  the  faithful  f ruit- 
bearmg  children  of  the  King  and  the  cowardly  or 
selfish,  whose  hearts  are  for  self  and  not  for  Christ, 
but  who  yield  themselves  servants  to  sin. 

XV. 

0)  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  {the)  heaven.— 
The  sign  is,  as  we  noticed  before  (chap.  xii.  1),  a  token, 
not  a  mere  emptv  wonder.  This  sign  is  cidled  '*  great 
and  marvellous ;  it  introduces  a  new  set  of  scenes ; 
the  same  characters  will  reappear,  but  we  must  start 
with  fresh  attention. 

The  seer  sees  seven  angels  (not  "  the  seven  angels ; " 
it  is  perfectly  needless  to  ask  what  angels,  or  to  try  and 
identify  them  with  the  trumpet  angels)  having  seven 
plagues,  the  last,  because  in  them  is  completed  the  wrath 
of  Ood.  The  statement  that  these  are  the  last  plagues 
seems  to  show  that  the  set  of  visions  now  commencing 
carry  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  age;  there  are  no 
other  plagues  after  these :  they  are  the  last  plagues ; 
the  vials,  uke  the  seals  and  the  trumpets,  run  up  to  the 
final  consummation.  They  are  plagues ;  the  word  carries 
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us  back  to  Egypt :  on  Egypt  fell  the  ten  plagues  whidk 
showed  forth  Gfod's  righteous  power,  ana  exposed  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  the  magicians  and  their  gods ;  the 
wild  b^t-power  and  the  fiuse  prophet-power  of  that 
dav  was  crippled  and  exposed.  In  like  manner  upon  the 
wild  beast-power  of  later  ages  the  plag^uea  of  God 
fall.  They  are  plagues,  because  they  are  sent  forth,  not 
like  the  trumpets  to  warn  men  to  repent,  but  upon 
those  who  have  obstinately  refused  to  return;  they  are 
not  goads  to  the  wavering,  but  they  are  str^ces  upon 
the  wilful  and  hardened ;  they  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  deliberately  hostile. 

(2)  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  ^laaa 
mingled  with  ftre.—The  wild  beast  rose  out  of  Uie 
sea  (chap,  xiii  1);  the  evil-hearted  woman  sits  upon 
many  waters  (chap.  xvii.  1);  they  draw  strength  from 
the  wild,  and  ungovemed,  and  short-sighted  impulses 
of  human  passion;  in  opposition  to  this  near  the 
throne  of  Grod  is  the  calm  and  translucent  sea  of  Grod'a 
counsels  of  righteousness  and  love,  now  dear  as. 
crystal,  now  ruddj  with  the  fire  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, the  expression  of  His  eternal  will  against  sin. 
Such  is  the  appearance  of  this  glass-like  sea  now  that 
the  angels  of  the  plagues  are  going  forth. 

But  the  seer  saw  more  than  this  fire-flushed  sea.  He 
saw  also  those  that  are  victorious  over  the  wild  beasi. 
These  he  describes  (nuch  is  the  literal  translataon)  as 
those  who  conquer  out  of  the  wild  beast,  Ac  ;  they 
come  off  conquerors  out  of  the  struggle,  and  they  escape 
from  the  temptation  to  worship  his  image  and  wear 
the  badge  of  his  service :  they  "  escape  victorious  ironk** 
his  image  and  from  his  mark.  When  he  sees  theee, 
they  are  standing  upon  {i.e.,  on  the  shore  ot)  the  sea  of 
glass,  holding  harps  of  God  We  have  had  the  harps 
mentioned  previously  (chaps,  v.  8, and  xiv.  2) ;  it  is  appro- 
priate. The  life  wmch  has  been  a  discord  to  the  world 
rises  into  true  music  before  Grod ;  those  who  wiU  makB 
their  life  a  melody  must  take  it  first  as  a  ccmflict  The 
harps  thev  hold  are  called  harps  of  God,  not  merely 
because  tney  are  dedicated  to  Him,  but  because  tiiey 
are  truly  God's.  AH  the  most  glorious  and  noble 
things  in  nature  were  named  God's :  the  lofty  trees 
were  '*  trees  of  Grod " ;  the  high-piled  mountains 
were  ''mountains  of  God'*;  so  also  the  harps  whidi 
strike  forth  the  richest  music  are  "harps  of  God.** 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  phrase  to  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  very  great  or  very  glorious ;  great  and  glorious  the 
trees,  hifls,  and  harps  are,  but  onlv  a  prosaic  or  a  pro- 
fane mind  can  be  satisfied  with  such  a  naked  equivalent. 
The  godly  saw  the  hand  of  Qod  in  these  things ;  and 
St.  John  knows  that  the  noblest  melody  in  the  ears  of 
God  is  the  noble  life  of  faith,  suffering,  and  love.   The 
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and  0/  the  Lamb, 


the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the 
sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God. 
(3)  And  thej  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God,*  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marveUous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints.  W  Who  shall  not  fear 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?* 


for  thou  only  art  holy:  for  all  na- 
tions shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifest.  <*>  And  after  that  I  looked, 
and,  behold,  the  temple  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was 
opened :  (^^  and  the  seven  angels  came 
out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven 
plagues,   clothed    in    pure    and  white 


power  of  such  a  life  is  in  God,  not  in  itself  (John  xv.  «> ; 
GkJ.  ii.  20),  and  the  music  of  such  a  life  is  music  which 
God  makes  (2  Cor.  iv.  7 — 10),  drawing  the  sweetest 
tones  from  the  strings  which  are  smitten  with  pain 
and  sorrow;  and  as  its  life's  music  is  God-taught,  so 
does  its  song  of  triumph  sound  from  a  harp  not  its 
own,  hut  Grod's.  If  our  power  to  sing  in  trial  here 
a  song  worthy  of  God  is  only  found  in  God,  so  will 
the  songs  of  heaven  be  sweet  only  in  Him,  for  those 
who  dweU  there  shall  be  all  taught  of  Him. 

(3)  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.— 
They  join  their  voices  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
The  song  of  Moses  was  a  paaan  of  victory  over  Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts  (Ex.  xiv.  26—31,  and  xv.  1—21).  Israel 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  and  saw  the 
tokens  of  the  overthrow  of  the  great  world-power  of 
that  day;  so  these  saints  stand  bv  the  border  of  the 
fire-blent  sea  of  glass,  and  sing  the  song  of  triumph 
over  the  doom  of  the  great  world-powers  of  every  age. 
The  cases  arQ  parallel,  the  songs  are  alike ;  and  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  were  the  words  of  that  other  song 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  Grod,  to  be  heard  from  those  who 
are  made  glad  according  to  the  days  of  their  affliction, 
and  who  are  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  their 
God  (Ps.  xc.  1, 15, 17).  They  also  sing  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  The  Apocalypse  is  full  of  Christ ;  the  Lamb 
is  the  axis  on  which  the  world  of  its  scenery  moves; 
He  is  the  key  of  earth's  historv;  the  victory  of  the 
saints  is  in  Hmi  (chap.  xii.  11) ;  their  song  of  triumph  is 
of  Him  who  put  anew  song  in  their  moutn  and  in  whom 
all  things  are  reconciled  (Eph.  i.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  10, 11). 

(3, 4)  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works . .  .— 
The  song  is  better  thus  translated : — 

'*  Oreat  and  marveUous  are  Thy  works, 

Lord  God  Almkrhtj. 
Just  and  true  are  Thj  ways. 

Thou  Kinff  of  the  nationa 
Who  will  not  fear.  O  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  namel 

Because  Thou  only  art  holy  : 
Because  all  the  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
in  Thy  presence : 

Because  Thy  judgments  were  manifested.** 

The  works  are  called  "  great ;"  the  "  ways  "  are  called 
just  and  true.  It  is  not  mere  marvel  which  calls  forth 
the  Bongof  praise,  but  righteousness,  truth,  and  holi- 
ness. The  Almighty  is  the  righteous  ruler.  The 
English  version  has  "King  of  saints;''  the  reading 
should  be  "King  of  the  ncUiona,**  or  else,  perhaps, 
"  King  of  the  ogee."  The  latter  readii^  harmonises 
well  with  the  immediate  context  and  with  the  other 
passages,  which  link  the  thought  of  **  the  ages  *'  with 
the  **  righteous  dealings  '*  of  God.  "  Thy  righteousness 
is  an  everlasting  ri^teousness,  and  thvlaw  is  the 
truth  "  (Ps.  cxix.  142 ;  comp.  also  verses  144, 151, 152, 
160).  But  the  former  is  to  be  preferred ;  it  is  appro- 
priate in  a  song  which  celebrates  a  victoir  over  those 
who  vaunted  themselves  as  the  princes  of  this  world, 
and  which  proclaims  the  submission  of  the  nations  to 
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God ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  transplanted  here  from 
Jeremiah  (x.  7):  "Who  would  not  fear  thee,  thou 
King  of  the  nations  ?  "  The  song  celebrates  the  noblu 
acts  of  the  Lord ;  it  declares  them  to  be  great ;  but  it  is 
not  their  greatness,  it  is  their  righteousness  and  faith- 
fulness wmch  calls  forth  the  grateful  praise.  The  long 
days  of  oppression,  and  the  seeming  silence  of  the 
Almighty,  when  the  prayer  and  cry  "  How  long  ?*'  has 
risen  from  perplexed  and  suffering  saints,  have  brought 
the  temptation  of  the  psalmist :  *"  I  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  3 — 13).  But  now  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  are  manifested ;  now  it  is 
acknowledged  that  "  verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the 
righteous;  verily  He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
e^^th"  (Ps.  viii.  11).  Though  clouds  and  darkness 
have  sometimes  been  round  about  Him,  it  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that  "  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habi- 
tation of  His  throne  "  (Ps.  xcvii  2). 

(*)  Who  shall  not  fear  .  .  .—Rather,  Who  will 
not  fear,  Ac.  (the  word  "  Thee  **  should  be  omitted, 
because  Thou  art  holy.  The  word  rendered  •'  holy  " 
is  not  that  which  is  usually  employed  when  the  holi- 
ness of  God  is  spoken  of ;  it  is  a  word  which,  when 
applied  to  men,  denotes  one  who  reverences  the  sacred 
OD&gations  of  natural  and  moral  order,  apart  from  the 
thought  of  mere  law  or  custom.  Iho  word  is  applied 
here,  and  in  chap.  xvi.  5,  to  God,  and  denotes  the  recog- 
nition of  those  sacred  obli^tions  which  the  character 
of  God,  if  I  may  say  so  with  reverence,  imposes  upon 
Himself.  It  is  the  remembrance  that  God  will,  as 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  do  right,  and  will  vindicate  the 
expectations  of  those  who  stav  themselves  upon  His 
character,  which  generates  a  holy  fear  of  Him. 

All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  .  .  .— 
Translate,  AU  the  nations  worship,  because  Thy  judg- 
ments (or,  righteous  adtn)  are  manifested.  The  son^  is 
one  in  anticipation.  The  angels  of  judgment  are  going 
forth ;  the  righteous  dealings  of  God  will  be  seen ;  but 
these  things  are  spoken  of  as  though  accomplished: 
their  completion  is  a  divine  certainty. 

(5)  Ana  after  that  .  .  .—Better,  And  after  these 
things  I  saw,  and  there  was  opened  the  temple  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  testimony  (or,  witness)  in  the  heaven. 
This  temple  is  called  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  testimony;  the  expression  sounds  cumbrous,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  suitable.  St.  Stephen  spoke  of  "  the 
tabernacle  of  witness"  in  the  wilderness,  which  was 
made  after  the  pattern  showed  in  the  mount  (Acts 
vii.  44).  The  tabernacle  was  well  called  the  tabernacle 
of  witness,  for  it  contained  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
with  the  Law  of  God,  and  was  a  perpetual  witness  of 
Grod's  presence  among  His  people.  The  temple  of  the 
tabernacle  then  is  the  shrine,  or  inner  sanctuary,  of 
the  heavenly  true  tabernacle,  i^ter  the  pattern  of  which 
the  tabernacle  of  Moees  was  fashioned,  which  is  now 
opened. 

(6)  And  the  seven  angels  •  .  .—Better,  And  there 
came  out  the  seven  angels  who  had  the  seven  plagues 
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linen,  and  hanng  their  breasts  girded 
with  golden  girdles.  ^^  And  one  of  the 
four  beasts  gave  unto  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wral£  of 
Gk)d,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 
1®^  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from 
his  power;  and  no  man  was  able 
to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the 
seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were 
fulfilled. 


A-OLM. 


CHAPTER  XVI.—  <i)  And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  saying  to 
the  seven  angels,  (xo  your  ways,  and 
pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  <'>  And  the  first  w^it, 
and  poured  out  his  vial  chap,  xri  2. 
upon  the  earth ;  and  there  The  firat  riaL 
fell  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon 
the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  and  vpon  them  which  worshipped 
his  image.     (^>  And  the  second  angel 


from  the  temple^  clothed  in  linen,  pure,  glistening,  and 
girt  aboxd  their  breasts  with  golden  girdles.  The 
temple  b  the  inner  shrine,  or  sanotoary;  it  was  this 
which  was  measured  (chap.  zi.  1) ;  it  was  out  of  this 
that  the  ans^el  with  the  sharp  sickle  came  for  the 
vintage  of  Sie  earth  (cha^.  xiv.  7) ;  ont  of  this  now 
came  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  plagaes.  It 
is  weU  to  remember  this,  for  these  plagaes  are  not, 
like  the  judgments  of  the  trumpet,  calls  to  repentance ; 
they  are  plagues  on  those  who  nave  refused  to  return, 
who  have  rejected  the  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle  of 
witness,  which  the  Lord  pitched  among  men,  and 
who  have  refused,  like  obstinate  builders,  the  stone 
which  has  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Out  of  the 
rejected  temple  the  angels  of  wrath  come;  it  is  ever 
true  that  out  of  rejected  mercies  the  heaviest  of  places 
are  forged.  The  angels  are  dad  in  a  garb  resembling 
that  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  13);  thev  are  come  forth  to  do 
His  bidding ;  they  are  clothed  m  raiment  which  indi- 
cates their  righteous  errand.  (Oomp.  chap.  xix.  8 ;  Acts 
i.  10,  and  x.  SO.)  Instead  of  linen,  some  MSS.  have  "a 
stone :"  the  angels,  according  to  this,  were  "  clad  in  a 
stone,  pure,  briUiant.'*  There  b  a  parallel  thought  in 
Ezekiel,  who  describes  the  splendour  of  the  Kmg  of 
Tyre :  ''  Thou  hast  been  in  iSden  the  garden  of  God; 
every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sardius, 
topaz,  and  the  diamond,"  &c.  (chap,  xxviii.  13). 

(7)AiidoneofthefoiLr  .  .  .— Better,  .indonc^om 
among  thefowr  living  beings  gave  to  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  (or,  bowls)  fuU,  &c.  The  vials  are 
the  shallow  bowls  which  were  used  for  incense.  They 
are  filled  with  the  wrath  of  GU>d,  and  that  wrath  is  now 
to  be  poured  out  "  upon  the  khigdoms  that  have  not 
called  upon  God*s  name  "  (Ps.  Ixxix.  6).  These  vials 
are  given  by  one  of  the  living  creatures  who  represent 
creation ;  it  is  thus  through  creation  that  the  wrath  of 
Grod  can  visit  the  rebolnous;  that  wrath  of  Grod  is 
simply  the  operation  of  God's  righteous  law  against  sin. 
His  statutes  are  eternally  right^us.  He  has  given  to 
all  things  s  law  which  cannot  be  broken ;  that  law  is 
adverse  to  evil,  and  will  in  the  end  root  it  out,  for  it 
does  the  bidding  of  Gh)d,  who  lives  unto  the  ages  of  the 
ages. 

(8)  And  the  temple  .  .  .^-Trsisi&hXjQ^Andthetefmmle 
(the  same  word— -nooa — ^is  used  as  in  chap.  zi.  1)  was  fitted 
ivith  smoke  from  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  from  his  miaht ; 
and  no  one  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple  until  the 
seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  shoula  be  finished. 
As  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  and  as  at  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  10,  11), 
the  tokens  of  God*s  presence  filled  the  temple,  so  it  is 
now,  but  with  a  difference  :  it  is  smoke,  not  cloud,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  God's  presence.  But  the  vision  which 
perhaps,  under  aJl  circumstances,  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  present  is  that  of  Isaiah  (diap.  vi.) ; 


there  the  prophet  beheld  the  vision  of  GKmL  His  trabi 
filled  the  temple,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoka, 
and  a  message  of  judgment  was  given  to  the  prophet ; 
that  message  dedared  that  the  sin  of  tiie  jpeople  had 
reached  a  climax :  thev  had  trifled  with  convictions,  and 
henceforward  the  words  of  God's  servants  would  hardea 
rather  than  awaken  them.  "  Make  the  hc^rt  of  tina 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavv,  and  shut  their 
eyes,"  &c.  (Isa.  vi  9, 10),  tiU  the  desolating  judfments 
had  fallen.  The  general  drift  of  the  present  vision  is 
similar;  the  days  of  warning  are  over:  the  placnes 
which  now  fall  will  fall  on  those  who  have  tnfled 
with  convictions :  the  sanctuary  which  was  opened  as 
a  refuge  is  now  closed :  none  can  enter  till  tl^  plagues 
have  descended.  The  time  has  come  when  the  judg- 
ments of  God  fail  to  stir  the  conscience  whidi  has  been 
deadened  by  sin  ;  the  day  when  the  gradous  influences 
towards  repentance  was  felt  has  passed.  The  word 
that  has  been  spoken  is  about  to  descend  in  judgment 
(John  vii.  48).  "  Who  shall  not  pray,  with  an  agony  of 
earnestness.  From  hardness  of  heart  and  cont^pt  of 
Thy  word  and  commandment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  P  ** 
(Dr.  Vaughan). 

XVL 

Thb  Seven  Vials. 

iV  And  I  heard  .  .  .—A  gn'eat  voice  is  heard  ovit 
of  the  temple ;  it  bids  the  angels  pour  out  their  vials 
"  into  the  earth ;"  later  on  (verse  17)  the  voice  is  heard 
saying,  *'  It  is  done."  The  voice  is  then  said  to  come  horn 
the  throne ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  voice  of  the  first 
verse  b  the  same — the  divine  voice  from  the  throne  it6el£ 

(2)  And  the  first .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  first  wemi 
forth,  &c.  The  angel  which  recdves  the  conunand 
departs  and  pours  forth  his  vial  upon  the  earth.  All 
the  vials  are  poured  forth  "into  the  earth"  (verse  1) 
generally ;  the  first  angel  pours  his  vial  forth  upcni  the 
earth,  that  is,  the  dry  land.  And  there  came  cm  evil 
and  painful  sore  upon  the  men  (i.e.,  upon  that  part  of 
the  human  race)  wlio,  &c.  The  plague  falls  on  those  who 
carry  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  who  worship  it.  like 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  they  are  directed  against  those 
who  aid  the  oppressor.  The  plague  here  described 
resembles  th^  sixth  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  the  plague 
of  boils  (comp.  Ex.  ix.  8—12 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  27).  £gypt 
is  one  type  of  the  world-power ;  and  the  plagues 
are  used  as  types  also,  and  are  not  to  be  understood 
literally.  The  plague  of  the  "  evil  sore  "  denotes  some 
throbbing  and  hateful  sore,  perhaps  spiritual  or  ment^ 
which  distracts  attention  and  oistturbs  the  personal 
serenity  and  self-complacency  of  the  worshippers  of  tho 
world-power. 

(3)  And  the  second  angel . .  .—Better,  And  the 
second    (angel)    poured    oiU   his    vial    on    ike    sea, 

i  and  U  became  Uood  as  qf  a  dead  man,  and  every 
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poared  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea ;  and 
Chap,  xvi  a  ^*  became  as  the  blood  of 
The  second  a  dead  man:  and  every 
^**^-  living  soul  died  in  the  sea. 

<^)  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his 
chap.xTi.4— 7.  vial  upon  tiie  rivers  and 
The  third  YiaL  fountains  of  waters;  and 
they  became  blood.  (^)  And  I  heard  the 
angel  of  the  waters  say,  Thou  art 
righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast. 


and  shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 

thus.     <•)  For  they  have  shed  the  blood 

of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou  hast 

g^ven  them  blood  to  drink;   for  they 

are  worthy.     (^  And  I  heard  another 

out  of  the  altar  say.  Even  so.  Lord  God 

Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy 

judgments.     <^'  And  the  fourth  ang^ 

poiu^  out  his  vial  upon  ^         .  «  ^ 
fi  J  "^        Chap.  XVI.  8, 9. 

tne  sun;    and  power  was  The  fourth  vial. 


BOuL  of  life  died  (even)  the  thvnge  thai  were  in 
the  eea.  The  reference  to  the  first  of  the  Egyptian 
plagaes  is  clear  (Ex.  vii.  20;  comp.  chap.  viu.  8,  9). 
It  nas  been  remarked  that  "  the  Effyptian  phignes 
stood  in  a  very  dose  connection  with  the  natural  state 
and  circumstances  of  Egypt.  The  Nile,  whidi  was 
their  strength,  became  worse  than  useless  when  its 
waters  were  turned  to  blood."  There  is  a  similar  feature 
here.  The  sea,  out  of  which  the  wUd  beast  rose,  from 
which  the  world-power  drew  strength,  is  turned  to  blood, 
the  blood  as  of  a  dead  man,  corrupt  and  loathsome,  llie 
sea  represented  the  tumultuous  impulses  and  passions 
of  the  masses ;  there  is  a  certain  healthy  force  m  these, 
but  under  certain  conditions,  when  devoted  to  selfish- 
ness and  earthliness,  thev  become  corrupt  and  deadly. 
Buled  by  God  and  by  right,  the  voice  of  multitudes  is 
melodious  as  i^e  voice  of  the  sea,  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  peoples,  like  the  ocean,  a  health-giving  moral 
environment  to  nations;  but  swayed  by  impulse,  or 
directed  by  worldliness,  they  become  an  element  of 
corruption,  killing  every  token  of  better  life. 

(^)  And  the  third  angel  .  .  .—The  third  vial 
resembles  the  second  in  its  effects.  As  it  is  poured 
out  on  the  rivers  and  springs  of  waters,  they  become 
blood.  It  is  not  only  the  great  sea  which  becomes 
blood,  but  all  the  merry  streams  and  babbUng  brooks 
whidi  carry  their  tribute  of  water  seawards  uso  turn 
corrupt.  And  this  plague  is  acknowledged  bv  heavenly 
voices  as  a  just  retribution  (verses  5 — 7).  The  streams 
and  rivers  feed  the  sea;  they  are  the  powers  and 
influences  which  go  to  the  making  up  ox  the  great 
popular  sentiment;  these  are  smitten  by  the  same 
corruption.  Men  cannot  worship  worldliness  or 
earthliness  without  degrading  even  those  who  con- 
tribute to  their  instruction,  their  recreations,  and  their 
joys,  to  the  same  level.  When  the  public  taste  grows 
corrupt,  the  literature  will,  for  example,  become  so  in  a 
more  or  less  degree ;  the  up-flowing  tide  wiD  colour  the 
down-coming  stream.  "  The  morality  of  a  nation's  art," 
writes  a  modem  critic,  "always  rises  to  the  level  of 
morality  in  a  nation's  manners.  Morality  takes  care  of 
itself,  and  always  revenue  any  outrage  which  art  may 
put  upon  its  laws  by  either  lowering  the  art  that  so 
offends,  or  extin^ruishing  it  "  (Dallas,  Qay  Science, 
Vol.  n.,  16).  It  IS  true  in  even  a  wider  sense.  The 
loftier  powers  of  imagination,  the  range  of  poetical 
elevation,  are  cramped  and  killed  in  a  base,  world- 
worshipping  age.  The  streams  of  life  grow  putrid, 
the  fresh  and  bright  gifts  of  Qod  are  polluted,  when 
the  ocean  of  public  thought  is  unwholesome. 

(1^7)  But  this  stato  of  things  is  declared  to  be  a 
just  retribution,  and  reasonably  so ;  for  the  corruption 
arises  because  the  true  power  of  life  has  been  rejected  : 
it  is  the  refusal  of  the  good,  the  want  of  the  life-giving 
element,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  death,  physical. 


moral,  spirituaL  **  'Tis  life  we  want  when  breath  is 
scant."  The  world-power  and  its  worshippers  have 
driven  away  goodness  and  faith,  the  elements  of  the 
higher  life  of  man;  they  have  shun  the  just  and  the 
righteous,  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  they  have 
rejected  Ohrist,  who  is  the  life  of  men ;  how  can  they 
reap  anything  but  decay  and  death?  They  slay  the 
righteous;  the  death  of  righteousness  leaves  them 
nothing  but  the  lifeless  blood  behind;  thev  can  no 
longer  drii^  moral  life  from  the  good ;  there  is  but  the 
legacy  of  death.  "  Blood  of  saints  and  prophets  did  they 
pour  out ;  and  blood  didst  Thou  give  tnem  to  drink." 

(5)  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  .  .  .— 
That  is,  the  angel  who  was  set  over  the  waters,  or  the 
angel  who  is,  on  the  heavenly  side,  representative  of  the 
waters.  (See  Excursus  A  :  On  the  Angels,)  The  angel 
acknowledges  Grod's  righteousness,  fniou  art  riahteaus 
.  .  .  because  Thou  didst  judae  these  things-^.e,,  because 
of  the  righteous  law  which  tnese  judgments  manifested. 

<^)  For  they  have  shed  .  .  .—Better,  Because  they 
shed  (not,  "  have  shed,"  but  did  shed,  or  pour  out),  and 
hlood  didst  Thou  give  them ;  they  are  worthy,  **  For  " 
is  to  be  omitted;  the  sentence  has  a  startling  force 
without  it.  They — i.e.,  those  enemies  of  all  righteous- 
ness— are  worthy ;  they  receive  the  due  reward  of  their 
deeds. 

(7)  And  I  heard  .  .  • — Translate,  And  I  heardjnoi 
"  another  out  of  the  altar/'  but)  the  altar  saying,  Mven 
so,  Lord  Qod  the  Almighiy,  true  and  righteous  are  Thy 
judgments.  The  altar  beneath  which  Uie  souls  of  the 
martyrs  cried,  and  on  which  the  prayers  of  saints  were 
offered,  is  represented  as  confirming  the  testimony  to 
the  just  dealings  of  God. 

(8,  9)  And  the  fourth  .  .  .—Better,  And  the  fourth 
(angel)  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun;  and 
it  was  given  to  U  (the  "sun,"  not  the  "angel;"  the 
rendering  of  the  English  version  "  unto  him  "  is  mis- 
leading) to  scorch  men  with  fire.  And  men  {i.e., 
those  who  were  worshippers  of  the  wild  beast)  were 
scorched  .  .  .  and  did  not  repenJt  to  give  him  glory. 
The  sun,  the  great  source  of  light  and  warmth,  whose 
beuns  call  forth  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  becomes  a 
power  to  blast,  not  to  bless.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  things  full  of  beneficence  are 
turned  into  powers  of  sorrow  to  those  who  follow  evil. 
Not  only  the  pleasant  gifts  and  influences,  which,  like 
streams,  were  made  to  gladden  men,  grow  corrupt,  hut 
the  very  source  of  light  and  knowledge  becomes  a  power 
to  destroy.  We  may  contrast  this  influence  of  the  mm 
with  the  beneficent  Mams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Ohrist  rose  as  the  light  and  sun  upon  the  world, 
because  He  diffused  the  knowledge  which  gave  life  to 
men ;  but  here  we  have  a  light  and  sun  whicn  scorches. 
There  is  a  Imowledge  which  withers  while  it  illumines ; 
there  is  a  teaching  which  does  not  warm  the  heart,  but 
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given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with 
fire.  (®^  And  men  were  scorched  ^  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name 
of  God,  which  hath  power  over  these 
plagues  :  and  they  repented  not  to  give 
him  glory.  ^^^^  And  the  fifth  angel 
Chap.  xW.  10,  poured  out  his  vial  upon 
11.  The  fifth  the  seat  of  the  beast ;  and 
^^^*^  his   kingdom   was   full  of 

darkness ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues 
for  pain,  <^^)  and  blasphemed  the  G^  of 
heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their 


1  Or,  bwnMd. 


sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds. 
(12)  And  the  sixth  angel  poured  out  hia 
vial  upon  the  great  river  ^r^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Euphrates;  and  the  water  if  The  sixth 
thereof  was  dried  up,  that  ^^**^ 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  might  be 
prepared.  <i^>  And  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
false  prophet.  <i*)  For  they  are  the 
spirits    of    devils,    working    miracles^ 


dries  both  heart  and  conscience,  and  brings  but 
pain.  The  result,  painful  as  it  is,  does  not  work 
repentance.  Snfferii^,  without  grace  and  humility, 
does  not  bless  men ;  tnev  grow  ang^ ;  the  fire  hardens 
instead  of  purifying.  The  whole  series  of  these  judg- 
ments illustrate  the  awful  truth  that  there  is  a  stage  in 
personal  life,  and  in  national  and  world  life  also,  in 
which  suffering  loses  it«  remedial  force,  because  the 
character  has  become  set,  and  even  an  occasional  desire 
after  higher  things  is  no  longer  felt. 

"  When  w©  in  our  viciousneas 
Grow  hard,  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes. 
In  oar  own  slime  drop  our  dear  Judgments* 
Make  us  adore  our  errors,  and  thus 
We  stmt  to  our  destruction.*' 

(10)  And  the  fifth  .  .  .—Better,  The  fifth  angel 
poured  ovi  his  mal  upon  the  throne  (not  *'  the  seat :  "  see 
Notes  on  chaps,  vv,  10  and  xiii.  2)  of  the  wild  beast. 
The  vials  of  judgment  gradually  dissolve  the  integrity 
and  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  wild  Mast. 
The  result  of  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  based 
beffin  to  show  tnemselves:  first,  moral  disease  in 
individuals;  then  a  corrupt  tone  of  national  morals 
spreading  into  the  higher  orders  of  society ;  then  the 
fierce  pnde  of  vaunted  light  which  scorches.  Where 
these  are,  disorganisation  is  not  far  off  ;  evil  goes  out  a 
murderer  and  comes  home  a  suicide.  The  retribution 
comes  home ;  the  throne  of  the  world-power,  the  very 
head  and  centre  of  its  authority,  is  smitten. 

And  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness.— ^ind 
hie  kingdom  was  darkened.  We  have  the  counterpart 
of  the  Egyptian  plague  (Ex.  x.  21—23) ;  there  was  a 
typical  force  in  that  ancient  plague:  the  kingdom 
which  boasted  itself  so  full  of  light  becomes  darkened. 
When  men  shut  out  the  higher  light,  the  smoke  of 
their  own  candles  will  soon  obscure  the  whole  heaven. 
When  moral  evil  is  linked  with  intellectual  light,  the 
moral  evil  will  be  found  the  stronger ;  for  we  cannot  have 
a  sunbeam  without  the  sun.  "  l^e  heed,*'  said  Christ, 
"  tliat  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  There 
is  a  light  that  is  darkness ;  the  progress  of  evil  bringing 
about  its  own  retribution  proves  this  oonclusivelv. 

(iO,  11)  But  even  the  faunre  of  their  own  lignt  does 
not  work  repentance :  they  gnawed  thew  tongues  from 
their  pain.  Here  is  remorse  and  suffering.  They  are 
"  unto  themselves  "  (as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  describes 
the  Egyptians)  "more  grievous  than  the  darkness'* 
(Wisd.  xvii.  21} ;  but  there  is  no  softening  or 
humbling  of  themselves,  no  turning  to  God.  They  still 
We  what  Qod  hat«s,  and  hate  what  He  loves,  for 
they  blasphemed  Grod,  &c.,  and  repented  not  of  their 
works.  Such  is  the  wretched  state  of  the  world-power 
in  the  day  when  retributive  evil  overtakes  it— darkness, 
pain,  and  inability  to  repent.    Is  it  not  a  picture  of  the 
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ultimate  state  of  all  sin  ?  It  is  not  a  vast  world-power 
alone  which  exhibits  pain  and  confusion  like  this.  It 
is  to  be  seen  over  ana  over  again  in  men  and  nations. 
The  power  of  evil  comes  home  and  robs  men  of  their 
accustomed  guides.  They  are  brought  into  darkness 
and  trouble;  the  throne  where  the  master-power  of 
worldUness  sat  is  cast  down ;  the  evil  passion  which  was 
the  unifying  power  of  their  life  is  deprived  of  the  field 
of  its  power;  then  follows  exasperation,  anger  at 
defeat,  readiness  to  accuse  others,  but  no  blame  of  sel^ 
no  repentance. 

(IS)  And  the  sixth  .  .  .— Better,  I%eMa^(afi^eO 
powred  out  his  vial  on  the  great  river  EuphrcUes ;  and 
its  water  W€is  dried  that  the  way  of  the  tings  who  are 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  might  he  prmared.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  Euphrates  bas  been  touched 
upon  before.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  14.)  In  the  groat 
age-long  struggle  between  the  kmgdoms  of  Christ  and 
the  worid  the  Euphrates  represents  the  gresJt  separadnff 
boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  literu 
Euphrates  formed  the  barrier  between  Israel  and  the 
hostile  northern  and  eastern  kingdoms.  It  is  the  g^reai 
impediment  to  war.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  gresiJk 
interposed  boundary  of  public  opinion,  which  restrains 
evil  from  breaking  forth  in  its  ruder  and  more  violent 
forms.  Men  may  be  hostile  to  spiritual  religion, 
yet  they  scarcely  like  to  shock  public  sentiment,  or 
to  incur  the  charge  of  depraving  public  morals; 
but  there  may  come  a  time,  after  false  principles 
have  been  taught,  corrupt  manners  toleratea,  and  ths 
light  of  better  things  darkened,  when  the  pnblie 
sentiment  loses  all  sense  of  shame,  and  the  deoomms 
of  life,  which  have  acted  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  tide  of  outrageous  evil,  are  swept  away:  then 
is  the  Euphrates  dried,  and  then  may  the  hostile 
powera  of  evil,  unrestrained  by  any  considerations,  un- 
checked by  the  popular  conscience,  cross  boldly  over 
and  invade  the  whole  sacred  soil  of  human  life.  Thefrs 
have  been  times  like  this  when  shameless  sin  has 
walked  forth,  secure  of  public  favour,  to  deeecnta 
every  sanctuary  of  puritvand  faith — ^when  the  most 
barbarous  mannera  and  the  most  unscrupulous  viola- 
tions of  public  faith  and  morals  have  been  not  only 
tolerated,  but  applauded.  The  "  kings  of  the  east  **  (or 
of  the  sun-rising)  represent  the  forces  of  mde  and 
open  evil  which  have  been  long  restrained.  As  the 
four  barbarian  and  tyrant  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  1 — 24) 
from  the  East  invaded  the  land  of  promise  in 
Abraham's  days,  so  the  leaden  of  open  and  violent 
hate  of  right,  purity,  and  Christ,  have  the  way  of  their 
advance  prepared.  But  certain  agencies  go  forth  to 
bring  about  this  uprising  of  mde  revolt  agiunst  every 
sanctity  of  life. 

(13,  U)  And  I  saw  .  .  .—BeUer,  And  I  saw  mU  of  iU 
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Three  Unclean  S^ririia. 


EEVELATION,  XVI. 


The  Seventh  ViaL 


which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  daj  of 
Gk)d  Almighty.  (^)  Behold,  I  come  as  a 
thief.'  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  and  thej  see  his  shame.    <^^>  And 


a  Matt  M.  18. 


he  gathered  them  together  into  a  place 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Arma- 
geddon. <^^)  And  the  seventh  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  into  ^j^^  ^^  ^^_ 
the  air;  and  there  came  2L':&e seventh 
a  great  voice  out  of  the  ^**^ 
temple  of  heaven,   from    the    throne. 


mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  wild 
becut,  and  out  of  the  m^ntth  of  the  false  prophet,  three 
unclean  epirits,  as  it  were  frogs.  For  they  are  spirits 
of  demons,  doing  signs,  which  go  forth  upon  the  ftings 
of  the  whole  world,  to  gcUher  them  together  to  the  war  of 
the  great  day  of  Chd  the  Almighty.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  kings  of  the  East  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  powers,  and  that  the  diying  np  of  the 
Euphrates  is  the  preparation  for  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  promise.  The  general  drift  of  the  chapter 
seenm  to  me  to  be  adverse  to  this  view.  The  two  hostile 
kingdoms  are  being  brought  slowly  into  open  antagon- 
ism ;  the  g^reat  issues  are  to  be  brought  to  a  decisive 
test ;  the  time  comes  when  a  decision  must  be  made  : 
"If  God  be  God,  follow  Him;  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him."  The  situation  becomes  so  strained  that  it  is 
useless  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  respectable 
neutrality,  for  forces  have  been  at  work  which  are 
ffraduallv  bringing  all  powers  into  the  conflict.  The 
forces  which  are  at  work  preparing  for  this  issue  are 
evil  forces;  "unclean  snirits,"  little  frogs,  spirits  of 
demons  go  forth  to  gatner  every  world-power  to  the 
struggle.  All  this  pomts  to  the  final  mobilisation  of 
the  hosts  of  evil  for  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Ohrist.  Every  impediment  is  removed,  and-  the 
Euphrates  is  dried.  The  kings  may  advance :  like  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  they  mav  en&r  the  dried-up  sea  in  hot 
haste  of  their  hatred  of  all  righteousness.  Evil  is  reck- 
less now,  and  moves  to  its  destruction ;  but  it  cannot  so 
move  vnthout  working  upon  men.  Three  evil  spirits 
go  forth  for  this  purpose.  There  are  three  radical 
foes  of  Christ  and  His  righteousness :  the  drM^n,  re- 
presenting the  hate  of  evil  spirits ;  the  wUd  beast, 
representmg  the  hostility  of  world-power;  the  fi^ 
prophet,  representing  the  antagonism  of  world-culture 
ana  inteUectualism-^hese  three  send  forth  each  their 
emissary,  appealing  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  men. 
What  are  we  to  understand  bv  them  r  We  must  con- 
sider their  ori^.  The  world-power  would  have  ua 
worship  the  thmg^  seen.  It  sends  forth  the  spirit  of 
earthlinees,  the  spirit  which  works  in  the  voluptuary, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  avaricious,  the  spirit  which 
makes  earthly  things  its  end  (Phil.  iii.  19).  The  world- 
culture  sends  forth  its  spirit  of  intellectualism,  Which 
denies  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  substitutes  taste 
and  culture  for  spirituality.  The  dragon  sends  forth 
the  spirit  of  egotism,  of  proud,  sef  sufficient  inde- 
pendence, which  culminates  in  an  utter  hatred  of  the 
Creator.  The  three  spirits  combined  make  up  that 
wisdom  which  St.  James  described  as  earthly,  sensual 
(unspiritual,  psychical),  devilish  (Jas.  iii.  15).  We  may 
compare  the  three  foes  in  the  **Ited  Cross  Knight:^' 
Sansloy  (without  Uiw),  Sansfov  (without  faith),  and 
Sansjoy  (without  joy)--8pen80rs  Faerie  Queene,  They 
are  like  frogs :  here  is  a  reference  again  to  the  Egyptian 
plagues. 

These  spirits  gather  all  earthly  powers  to  the  war  (not 
"  battle  ")  of  the  great  day  of  Gfod  the  Almighty.  The 
day  which  will  test  the  power  of  combined  evil,  the  day 
which,  beginning  in  rasn  pride,  will  end  in  bitter  defeat, 
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to  this  the  evil  spirits  lure  their  followers,  as  the  false 

! prophets  lured  Anab  to  his  overthrow  at  Ramoth-Gilead 
1  Hingis  xxil  20) :  such  is  one  of  the  final  aspects  of 
evil.  The  voice  of  inclination  is  listened  to  as  though 
it  were  prophetic.  Tlie  suggestions  of  sinful  desire 
are  not  only  obeyed,  but  reverenced  as  oracles.  The 
wicked  hath  an  oracle  of  transgression  in  his  heart 
(Ps.  zxxvi.  1  et  seq.). 

(15)  Behold,  I  come  .  .  .—Translate,  Behold,  I 
come  as  a  thief.  It  is  the  oft-repeated  Scripture 
warning  (chap.  iii.  3;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 
Comp.  liuke  xii.  35 — 40).  It  reminds  us  not  only  that 
our  liord  may  oome  unexpectedly,  but  that  He  may 
even  come  ana  we  be  unaware.  l!here  is  one  day  when 
He  will  come,  and  every  eye  wiU  behold  Him ;  but  He 
comes  in  various  ways  and  forms  to  bless  and  to  test 
man.  Blessed  are  tney  who  are  ready,  watching.  But 
vigilance  is  not  enough :  the  garments  must  be  kept. 
The  powers  of  evil  are  abroad.  Sloth  and  pleasure 
may  counsel  ease,  and  tempt  the  watcher  to  lay 
asiae  his  garments  and  take  rest  and  sleep.  The 
earnest  watcher  desires,  like  St.  Paul,  to  be  found* 
in  Christ,  clad  in  the  true  righteousness  of  faith  (Phil, 
iii.  9). 

(16)  And  he  gathered  •  •  .--Better,  He  gathered 
them  together  to  the  place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Armaaeddon.  Armageddon  is  the  mountain  of 
Megiado.  It  is  the  nigh  table-land  surrounded  by 
hills  which  was  the  great  battle-field  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  the  fortunes  of  dynasties  and  kingdoms  have 
been  decided ;  there  the  cause  of  liberty  has  triumphed ; 
there  kings  fought  and  fell ;  there  Gideon  and  Barak 
were  victorious ;  there  Ahariah  and  Josiah  were  slain. 
The  old  battle-ground  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  is  raised  in  meaning :  it  is  a  type, 
not  a  locality.  The  war  of  principles,  the  war  of 
morals,  tiie  war  of  fashion  cuhninates  in  an  Arma- 
j^don.  The  progress  of  the  spiritual  struggle  in 
mdividual  men  must  lead  in  tne  same  way  to  a 
mountain  of  decision,  where  the  long-wavering  heart 
must  take  sides,  and  the  set  of  the  character  be  deter- 
mined. ''There  is  no  waving  of  banners  and  no 
prancing  of  horses*  hoofs ;  the  warfare  is  spiritual,  so 
that  there  is  in  sight  neither  camp  nor  foe."  It  is 
that  conflict  which  emerges  out  of  various  opinions  and 
diverse  principles :  "  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
times "  are  (as  we  have  been  reminded)  powers  mar- 
shalling themselves  for  the  battle  of  Armageddon. 
We  must  not  look  for  g^reat  and  startling  signs:  the 
kingdom  and  the  conflict  of  the  kingdom  is  within  and 
around  us  (Luke  x^di.  20,  21). 

(17)  And  the  seventh  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
seventh  (angel)  poured  out  his  vial  itpon  the  air,  and 
there  came  fonh  a  voice  out  of  the  temple,  from  the 
throne,  sayina,  It  is  done.  The  results  ox  the  out- 
pouring of  this  vial  are  described  in  the  following 
verses ;  but  before  these  are  seen,  the  voice  from  the 
throne — Qod's  own  voice  (see  verse  1) — ^proclaims,  as 
though  rejoicing  in  the  near  approach  of  the  liap^y  end, 
"  It  IS  done."    The  dose  of  these  scenes  of  sm  and 
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A  great  Earthquake, 


EEVELATION,  XVII. 


A  Plague  of  Hail, 


saying,  It  is  done.  ^^>  And  there  were 
voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings; 
and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such 
as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so 
great.  ^^  And  the  great  city  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities 
of  the  nations  fell :  and  great  Babylon 
came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to 
gfive  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.*  <*>)  And 
every  island  fled  away,  and  the  moun- 


tains were  not  found.  <2i)  ^j^^  there 
fell  upon  men  a  g^at  hail  out  of 
heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of 
a  talent :  and  men  blasphemed  God 
because  of  the  pla^e  of  the  hail ;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great. 

CHAPTEE  XVIL— WAnd  there 
came  one  of  the  seven  chAg,  xvii  i— 
angels  which  had  the  seven  ^.  ^e  ^i£ 
vi^s,  and  talked  with  me,  clad  ^  ^Smu^ 
saying    unto    me,    Come  Babylon. 


siiff ering  is  now  at  hand,  for  the  last  of  the  last  plagues 
has  been  sent  forth. 

(18)  And  there  were  voices  •  .  .—There  is  some 
variety  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  different  MSS. 
There  were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thtmders  (comp. 
chaps,  viii.  5  and  xi.  19) ;  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
sueti  as  was  not  from  the  time  there  toas  a  man  v/pon 
the  earth.  The  earthquake,  which  is  the  shalong 
down  of  the  kingdom  oi  evil  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  26—29), 
completes  the  overthrow  of  which  the  earlier  judg- 
ments have  been  precursors.  The  throne  of  the  wild 
beast  has  been  visited,  the  centre  of  his  power  smitten ; 
now  the  metropolis  of  his  empire  is  about  to  fall.  And 
the  great  city  (i.e.,  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  world- 
power's  capital)  becarne  inJto  three  parts.  It  lost  its 
power  of  cohesion.  The  three  evil  spirits  endeavoured 
to  unite  all  powers  in  one  g^rand  assault,  but  there  is  no 
natural  cohesion  among  those  whose  only  bond  is  hatred 
of  good.  The  first  convulsion  shakes  them  to  pieces, 
and  the  cities  of  the  nations  falL    Every  subordinate 

B)wer  in  which  the  earthly  element  was  mingled  (comp. 
an.  ii.  41 — H)  is  overthrown  in  the  earthquake,  even 
as  every  tree  which  the  ''  Heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up  "  (Matt.  xv.  13) ;  and  great 
Babylon  was  remembered  before  Gk>d,  &c.  The  features 
of  the  overthrow  of  Babjlon  are  described  more  fully 
later  on  (chaps,  xvii.,  zviii.),  where  the  various  aspects  of 
evil  in  the  gresX  metropolis  of  the  world-power  are 
dealt  with  (chaps,  xvii.  1 — 7,  and  xviii.  1---3).  The 
fall  of  Panm  Rome  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon. 

m  And  every  island  fled.— So  wide-spread  are 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake ;  the  convulsion  tests 
every  spot;  there  is  only  one  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  shaken.     (Oomp.  Dan.  ii.  44;  vi.  26;  Heb.  x.  28.) 

(21)  And  there  fell  .  .  .  .—And  a  great  hail, 
as  of  a  talevd  in  weight,  descends  from  the  heaven 
on  men.  There  is  again  a  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
plagues.  But  we  may  also  call  to  mind  the  great  defeat 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  1—11), 
when  "  the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven.'* 
Such  an  overthrow  awaits  every  confederacy  that  sets 
itself  in  array  against  the  kingdom  of  the  righteous 
King.  The  discomfiture  and  the  plague  works  no  repent- 
ance ;  the  men  blaspheme  Qod  because  of  the  hail,  for 
great  is  its  plague  exceedingly.  The  proud,  hard  spirit 
which  still  nates  the  good  remains :  thus  is  sin  its  own 
worst  penalty.  As  an  illustration  of  this  hard,  unsub- 
dued spirit,  we  may  caU  to  mind  Capaneus,  in  Dante's 
Inferno,  and  the  words  in  which  Virgil  addresses 
him : — 


'  Thou  art  more  ponished,  in  that  this  thy  pride 
lives  vet  unquenched ;  no  torment  save  t 
Were  to  thy  foxy  pain  proportioned  full. 


prid< 
thyi 
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The  unrepentant  state  of  those  upon  whom  the  vials  are 
poured  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  different  result  of 
the  earthquake  in  chap.  xi.  13,  when  men  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven. 

xvn. 

This  chapter  and  the  following  give  the  more 
minute  account  of  great  Babylon.  We  have  had 
mention  of  her  before  in  genend  terms  (chaps,  xiv.  8; 
xvi.  9)  as  the  metropolis  of  the  wild  beast's  empire,  the 
great  city  hostile  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  saints. 
The  Evangelist  is  now  told  more  particularly  her 
character,  crimes,  power,  and  position.  She  is  seen 
clothed  in  splendour,  intoxicatea  with  her  own  power 
and  cruelty,  supported  by  the  wild  beast,  and  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  righteous  King ;  but  doomed  to  fall, 
amidst  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  saints  (chap,  xviii  17 — ^21). 

O)  And  there  came  .  •  .—One  of  the  vial-bearing 
angels  summons  the  seer,  saying.  Hither  I  wiU  show 
thee  the  judgment  of  the  greed  harlot  that  sitteth  upon 
many  waters  (or,  the  many  waters — comp.  verse  15). 
The  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fomicaJtion  wiJIh 
her,  and  they  who  inhabit  the  earth  were  made  Sflrunken 
(lost  their  reason  and  self-control)  from  the  wine,  the 
delicums  and  delirious  draught  of  her  fomicdiion. 
Before  we  go  further,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  our 
ground.  Babylon  was  the  great  city,  whose  splendour 
daxzled,  and  whose  power  destroyed  Jerusalem  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1—8;  xiii.  19;  xiv.  4,  13,  14;  xlvii.  5^-8). 
Against  Babylon  the  voices  of  the  prophets  were 
lined  up  (Isa.  xxi.  9;  Jer.  li.  25);  sue  seemed  to 
them  the  embodiment  of  splendid  vice  and  resistless 
power ;  **  the  gloiy  of  kingdoms,"  *'  the  golden  city,'* 
"  who  exalted  her  throne  above  the  stars  of  Gkxl,'* 
"  who  sat  as  a  lady  given  to  pleasures,  and  flattering 
herself  that  she  would  see  no  sorrow."  In  her  great- 
ness and  her  hostility  to  Jerusalem  she  became  a  typo 
of  later  world-powers;  and,  in  St.  John's  visioi^ 
Babylon,  in  her  purple  and  her  pomp,  in  her  luxurioos* 
ness  and  her  tyranny,  takes  her  place.  And  it  is  ex 
plamed  in  the  vision  that  Babylon  is  no  longer  the 
literal  Babylon,  but  the  power  which  has  taken  her 
place  of  pride  and  empire.  That  power  was  Rome. 
Kome  was  in  St.  John's  day  just  what  Babylon  bad 
been  in  the  days  of  the  prophets — "  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth,"  the  "  golden  cup  that  made  all  the  earth 
drunken"  (Jer.  1.  23;  li.  7;  comp.  verse  2  of  thi^ 
chapter).  At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  whir^  the 
Evangelist  transfers  to  the  Rome  of  lus  day  the  pro- 
phetic language  which  earlier  prophets  applied  to 
ancient  Babylon  (compare  these  chapters,  x^-ii.  and  xviiL, 
with  Isa.  xlvii.,  Jer.  li.  6 — 14)  ought  to  be  sufficient 
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hither ;  I  will  shew  unto  thee  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth 
upon  many  waters :  ^*)  with  whom  the 
longs  of  the  earth  have  committed  forni- 
cation, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
her  fornication.  <*>  So  he  carried  me 
away  in  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness : 
and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blas- 
phemy, having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.   (^>  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in 


1  Or.oUded. 


lOr. 


purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked^ 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
fall  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of 
her  fornication :  ^^  and  upon  her  fore- 
head w<i8  a  name  written,  MYSTEEY, 
BABYLON  THE  GREAT,  THE 
MOTHER  OP  HARLOTS*  AND 
ABOMDf ATIONS  OP  THE  EARTH. 
W  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of   Jesus  :   and 


to  warn  us  agamst  limited  and  local  interpretations, 
even  if  the  seven-headed  wild  beast  did  not  show  us 
that  the  world-power,  like  the  moral  principles  of  which 
Babylon  and  Borne  were  examples,  is  not  confined  to 
one  a^.  If  we  remember  this,  we  shall  see  that  the 
BabyW  of  the  Apocalypse,  while,  undoubtedlj,  Pa^^an 
Borne,  cannot  be  limiteato  it.  Is  it,  then,  the  qnestion 
must  be  asked,  Papal  Bome  P  The  answer  is :  In  so  far 
as  Papal  Bome  has  wielded  tyrant  power,  turned  perse- 
cutor, stood  between  the  spirits  of  men  and  Christ,  de- 
prayed  men's  consciences,  withheld  the  truth,  connived 
at  viciousness,  sought  aggrandisement,  and  been  a 
political  engine  rather  than  a  witness  for  the  righteous 
Ejng,  she  has  inherited  the  features  of  Babylon.  The 
recognition  of  these  features  led  Dante  to  apply  this 
very  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  to  Bome  under  the  rule 
of  worldly  and  tyrant  popes,  when  he  exclaimed  to  the 
shade  of  Nicholas  III.  (It,  com^iuto) : — 

"  Of  shepherda  like  to  jovl  the  Evangelist 
Was  ware,  when  her  who  sits  upon  the  waves 
With  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  he  beheld : 
She  who  with  seven  heads  tower'd  at  her  birth. 
And  from  ten  horns  her  proof  of  glorv  drew 


Long  as  her  Bponae  in  virtae  took  delight. 
Of  sold  and  suver  ye  have  made  vouj 
Diirering  wherein  from  the  idolater,^ 


our  god. 

But  that  he  worships  one,  a  hundred  ve  1  ** 

—Inremo,  Cant,  xix.,  109-U7. 

(3)  So  he  carried  .  .  .  .—Better,  And  he  carried 
me  away  into  a  toUdemess  in  spirit :  and  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  upon  a  toUd  beast  of  scarlet  colov/r, 
teeming  vnih  names  of  blasphemy,  havina  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  We  recogmse  the  wild  beast  as  that 
described  in  chap.  ziii.  ^ow  the  wild  beast  carries  the 
woman;  for  she  draws  her  support  from  the  great 
world-power.  The  scene  is  the  wilderness.  The  con- 
trast between  the  desolation  around  her  and  the  splen- 
dour of  her  appearance  is  striking  and  suggestive.  The 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  (chap.  rii.  1),  persecuted 
by  the  dragon,  finds  a  home  in  the  wilderness  into 
which  she  is  driven.  She  is  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken; she  can  joy  in  tribulation.  The  scarlet-clad 
woman,  amid  aU  her  dazzling  surroundings,  is  still  in 
a  wilderness.  The  runagates  continue  in  scarceness. 
Sansjoy  is  the  brother  of  Sansloy.  The  wild  beast 
is  scarlet  in  colour.  The  dragon  was  red  (chap,  xil  3) ; 
the  woman  is  clothed  in  scarlet.  Is  it  the  emblem 
of  lawlessness  ending  in  violence  P  (Gomp.  Isa.  i.  18). 
It  has  also  a  show  of  sovereignty. 

Full  of  names. — Teeming  with  names,  &c, — ^The 
living  creatures  (chap.  iv.  8)  teemed  (the  same  word 
as  here)  with  eyes,  tne  tokens  of  ready  obecHence  and 
true  intelligence.  The  wild  beast  teems  with  tokens 
of  lawlessness  and  self-sufficiency. 

(4)  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  .  .  .—Better, 
arrayed  (or,  clad)  in  purple  (the  colour  of  the  robe 
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which  was  in  mockery  put  on  our  Lord — John  xix.  2) 
and  scarlet,  fUded  (not  "  decked  ")  with  gold,  &c.  Her 
appearance  is  one  of  imperial  splendour.  (Gomp.  the 
description  of  l^re  in  Ezekiel,  cnap.  xzviii.  13.) 

Having  a  golden  oup  in  her  hand  .  .  .— 
Translate,  Hamng  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  teeming 
with  abominations  and  with  the  unclean  things  of  tne 
fornication  of  the  earth,  Jeremiah  (diap.  li.  7)  called 
Babylon  a  "  golden  cup  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord."  The 
cup  had  made  all  the  earth  drunken ;  the  cup  of  in- 
toxication, splendid  and  attractive,  was  full  of  an  evil 
power,  whicn  robbed  men's  senses  and  degraded  them. 
The  great  city  of  the  world  ever  holds  out  such  a 
glittering  cup,  which 

*'  Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  desire. 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance,  • 
Th*  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  ohanged 

Into  some  brutish  form 

—Comus,  68—77. 

(5)  And  upon  her  forehead  .  .  .—It  was  usual 
with  harlots  to  wear  their  name  on  the  forehead ;  but 
the  name  here  is  more  than  a  name.  Like  the  name 
impressed  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  saints,  it  is  "  the 
expression  of  her  nature  '* — 

"  MY8TBBY, 

BABYLON  THE  OBBAT, 

THE  MOTHEB  OF  THE  HABLOTS  AND  OF  THB 

ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EABTH." 

The  word  "  mystery  "  is,  perhaps,  part  of  the  name ;  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  prefix  which  tells  us  that  the  name  ia 
not  literal,  but  symbolical.  Something  lies  behind, 
which  will  be  made  manifest  in  due  time.  (Comp. 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  She  is  mother  of  harlots.  Others,  m 
smaller  spheres,  will  follow  her  example ;  but  she  is  the 
origin  and  type  of  all. 

(^)  And  1  saw  the  woman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints.— It  is  said  later  (chap, 
xviii.  24)  that  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  saints,  and  of  all  that  have  been  slain  upon 
the  earth.  The  cruel  spirit  of  persecution  marked  old 
Pagan'  Bome.  She  was  drunk  with  their  blood.  It 
is  not  literallv  true  that  "  all  the  blood  shed  on  the 
earth  "  would  be  found  in  Rome,  either  Pagan  or  Pfrnal ; 
but  it  is  spirituallY  true.  Just  as  all  the  blood  irom 
righteous  Abel  to  iSacharias  was  re<]^uired  of  Jerusalem, 
so  also  of  Babylon ;  for  the  spirit  is  the  same  spirit  of 
hatred  of  holiness  and  love  of  worldliness.  To  slay  one 
is  to  slay  all,  as  to  be  guilty  in  one  point  of  the  Law  is 
to  be  gmlt^  of  all ;  for  it  is  not  to  mere  acts,  but  also 
to  the  spirit  and  drift  of  men's  conduct,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures look.  It  is  the  Babylon  spirit,  whether  dominant 
in  Bome  or  in  London,  that  kills  the  good.  Wherever 
the  spirit  of  worldlineaa  (in  its  widen  sense)  is  to  be 
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^hen  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great 
admiration.  ^^  And  the  angel  said  unto 
Cba^  xviL  7—  ^®>  Wherefore  didst  thou 
17.  TheviBion  marvel  P  I  will  tell  thee 
e^LJned.  jjj^^  mystery  of  the  woman, 
and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her, 
which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  <^)  The  beast  that  thou  sawest 
was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend  out 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  per- 


dition :  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth 
shall  wonder,  whose  names  were  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  when  they 
behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is.  (^^  And  here  is  the  mind 
which  hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth.  ^^^^  And  there  are  seven 
kings :  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and 


found,  ihere  is  the  spirit  at  enmity  with  €k>d  and  good, 
and  there  is  the  Bahylon  which  has  slain  the  saints. 

And  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered . .  .—Bather, 
And  I  wondered  when  I  saw  her  with  great  wonder 
(not  "admiration"  in  our  modem  sense).  Why  did 
St.  John  wonder  ?  Was  it  at  the  splendour  or  the 
blasnhemous  names?  Hardly  these;  for  he  was 
famuiar  with  the  former  in  descriptions  of  Babylon 
given  by  Uie  prophets,  and  with  the  latter  from  his 
own  vision  in  chap.  xiii.  The  wonder  probably  rose 
from  the  strange  alliance  of  the  woman  with  the  wild 
beast.  It  was  not  wonderful  to  see  the  vision  of  a 
wild  beast  or  monster  dealing  out  death  and  slaughter, 
but  to  see  a  woman  alliea  with  the  monster  and 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  holy  provoked  astonish- 
ment The  woman,  too,  was  a  harlot.  The  prophets 
had  spoken  of  Israel  and  Judah  as  harlots,  where  they 
had  ulied  themselves  with  the  world  and  its  dark 
idolatries  (comp.  Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
15 ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Did  he  read  in  the  form  of  the  vision 
the  hint  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  Church  of  Christ, 
like  Israel  of  old,  might  fall  from  her  high  calling  and 
become  the  ally  of  the  world-power  P  The  hint  of  it 
slumbered  in  the  vision. 

(7)  And  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Wherefore 
didst  thou  marvel  ?— Better,  Wherefore  didst  tJiou 
wonder?  The  angel  explains  the  mystery  or  hidden 
meaning.  In  doing  so  he  identifies  the  wild  beast 
which  carries  the  woman  with  the  wild  beast  of 
chap.  xiii.  In  that  chapter  the  wild  beast  was  seen 
wounded  to  death ;  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in 
this  chapter.  The  wUd  beast  was  and  is  not  It  has 
reoeivea  its  death  wound:  the  dying  and  risen  Lord 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  world-^wer,  as  He  has 
east  down  Satan  (chap.  xii.  9),  put  limits  to  his  power 
(chap.  XX.  2),  and  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
deatn  (Heb.  ii.  14).  In  the  victory  of  Christ  the  wild 
beast  that  was  (i.e.,  that  had  in  successive  ages  been 
seen  in  the  great  world-powers)  is  slain,  or,  as  the 
an^l  expresses  it,  is  not.  But  though  he  is  not,  though 
he  IS  to  oe  reckoned  as  doomed,  yet  he  will  show  si^ms 
of  vitality:  he  will  rise  into  temporary  power.  He 
shaU  come  up  out  of  the  abyss.  But  the  march  of  his 
power  is  only  a  march  to  the  grave.  He  goes  to 
destruction.  Yet  this  transient  revival  and  apparent 
recovery  from  its  death- wound  will  be  viewed  (as  was 
said  in  chap.  xiii.  3  :  "  all  the  earth  wondered  after  the 
wild  beast ")  as  a  marvel  by  those  whose  spirits  are  not 
heaven-taught,  and  whose  minds  are  set  upon  earthly 
things.  They  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shaU  wonder, 
whose  name  is  not  written  on  the  hooh  of  life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  seeing  the  wild  beast  that  he 
was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  be  present  (t.e.,  shall  come 
again). 

(9J  And  here  is  the  mind  .  .  .—Better,  Here 
<omit "  and  ")  is  the  mind,  &c    Attention  ia asked  to  the 
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fuller  explanation  which  follows.  It  needs  true  wisdom 
to  behold  many  incidents  of  the  world's  histoiy  and 
not  find  stumbling-blocks  in  them  (Pss.  Ixxiii.  2,  3,  and 
cxix.  165).  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  where 
the  woman  sitteth  upon  them.  The  description  seems 
to  be  drawn  from  Itome,  the  seven-hilled  city.  This 
keeps  the  reference  to  Rome  before  us,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  further  explanation  (in  verse  10)  widens  our 
thoughts,  and  shows  us  that  the  literalism  on  which  the 
imagery  is  based  is  used  to  convey  a  broader  symbolical 
meaning.  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  Ac* 
and  th^  (the  seven  heads ;  the  words  "  There  are  seven 
kings  "  in  the  English  version  are  confusing)  are  seven 
kings:  the  woman  rides  on  the  seven-heiMed  beasi; 
even  so  Rome  dwells  on  her  seven  hills,  and  so  also 
the  world-city,  seen  in  vision,  sits  among  the  variona 
empires  whicn  have  risen,  like  great  mountains,  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

(10)  And  there  are  seven  kings  .  .  .  .—Better, 
They  are  seven  kings:  five  (not  "are  fallen,"  but) 
ftXl,  the  one  is,  the  omer  is  not  yet  come;  and 
when  he  shall  come,  he  must  continue  a  short  time. 
It  has  been  debated  whether  these  kings  are  individual 
sovereigns,  or  forms  of  government,  or  kingdoms. 
The  Mt  view  is  the  one  adopted  in  this  Com- 
mentary. The  wild  beast  belongs  to  no  one  aM 
but  is  a  power  which  has  risen  in  every  a^;  Uie 
seven  heads  represent  the  succesffive  culminationa  of 
the  world-power.  Our  space  is  insuffident  to  discnsB 
here  the  wnole  question.  But  the  language  here  used 
and  the  passages  in  the  earlier  prophets,  which  may  be 
called  the  parent  passages  of  me  present  vision,  favour 
the  interpretation  that  great  world-kingdoms  are 
intended.  The  language  favours  this  view.  It  is  said 
that  the  "  kings  fell."  The  word  is  the  one  which  has 
been  used  for  political  catastrophe :  the  cities  of  the 
nations  fell  (chap.  xvi.  19) ;  Babylon,  it  is  cried,  has 
fallen  (chap.  xiv.  8).  It  suits  the  overthrow  of  empires, 
and  is  so  used  in  the  LXX.;  to  apply  it  to  indi- 
vidual kings  is  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  equivalent  to 
"they  died."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  four  beasta 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  3 — 8)  are  declared  to  be  four  kings 
(verse  17),  but  these  kings  are  not  individual  kinss,  but 
represent  kingdoms.  (See  Dan.  vii.  23).  This  oringa 
us  to  the  drift  of  the  parent  passage.  Daniel  saw 
four  wild  beasts  rise  from  the  sea;  they  renresented 
the  then  great  world-power  Babylon,  and  its  wree  suc- 
cessors, Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  This  is  a  guide  to 
us  here,  as  most  commentators  admit;  but  two  great 
world-powers  had  preceded  Babylon,  vie.,  Egypt  and 
Assyria:  these  figure  in  the  ancient  prophecies  as 
forces  hostile  to  the  righteous  King.  St.  John,  whose 
visions  took  the  ran^  of  the  world  s  drama,  could  not 
see  the  representative  of  the  ever  rising  spirit  of 
worldly  hostility  to  Ood's  chosen  without  seeing  Eg^pt 
and  Assyria  included.    The  voices  of  Moses  and  Jniah 
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the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he 
Cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short  space. 
(^^)  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition.  <^^  And 
the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  are 
ten  kings,  which  have  received  no  king- 
<lom  as  yet ;  but  receive  power  as  kings 
one  hour  with  the    beast.     <^3>  These 
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;  have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their 
'  power  and  strength  unto  the  beast. 
(1*)  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome 
them:  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kings  :•  and  they  that  are  with 
him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful. 
(15)  Ajid  he  saith  unto  me.  The  waters 
which  thou  sawest,   where  the  whore 


<»dled  to  him  across  the  oentnries  that  in  these  the 
world  principle  of  their  day  found  its  clearest  and 
strongest  manifestation.  In  varioos  empires  the  world- 
power  showed  itself :  in  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage 
<Ez.  zx.  2);  in  Assyria,  thjEit  exalted  herself  against 
God  (Isa.  zzxyii.  23} ;  in  Babylon,  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth  ( Jer.  L  23) ;  in  Persia,  and  in  Greece ;  and 
in  succession  these  kino^oms  fell,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  another — ^Bome.  live  fell ;  the  one  is.  But  what 
is  the  seventh,  the  other  who  is  not  yet  come  P  We 
must  recall  the  appearance  of  the  wild  beast.  It  had 
seven  heads  and  ten  noms.  Where  were  these  ten  horns  P 
It  seems  generally  admitted  that  they  were  all  on  the 
seventh  head.  lUie  seventh  head,  which  represents  the 
seventh  kingdom,  or  manifestation  of  the  world  principle 
which  is  described  as  not  yet  come,  then,  was  different 
in  appearance  from  the  others.  It  was  ten-homed.  It 
had  not  the  same  unity  of  appearance  as  the  others. 
Kow  the  ten  horns  are  explained  as  ten  kings  or  minor 
powers  (verse  12).  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
the  seventh  head  must  be  rather  an  aggregation  of 
monarchies  than  a  sLugle  universal  empire.  This 
«fpreee  with  Daniel's  prophecy  that  out  of  the  fourth 
kinedom,  which  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
sixtn  head  of  the  wild  beast  here,  ten  kings  should 
Arise  (Dan.  vii.  7,  23,  24). 

The  seventh  kingdom  (the  ten-homed  head)  it  is 
aaid  will,  when  it  arises,  continue  a  "short  time."  The 
short  time  is  probably  the  same  as  the  "one  hour" 
in  ver.  12,  where  the  ten  kingdoms,  represented  by 
the  ten  horns,  receive  power  one  hour  with  the  wild 
beast. 

(11)  And  the  beast.  .  .—Better,  And  the  wild  head 
which  wcu,  and  ie  not,  even  he  himself  ie  the  eiahth,  o>nd 
is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  destruction.  The  wild 
beast  himself,  forming  as  it  were  an  eighth,  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  are  seven  heads;  when  these 
fall  no  eighth  head  will  rise,  but  the  wild  beast,  whose 
vitality  has  been  seen  in  these  successive  heads,  forms, 
s^  it  were,  an  eighth,  which  is  **  out  of  the  seven  ** — ^not 
one  of  them,  but  one  rising  out  of  them ;  no  eighth 
empire  shall  rise,  but  the  wild  beast,  now  smitten  in  all 
the  seven  heads  of  his  power,  will,  in  the  convulsive 
doath-throe,  seem  an  eighth  power,  in  which  the  ebbing 
life  of  all  the  seven  finds  expression.  The  wild  beast 
linked  itself  with  seven  great  empires  in  succession : 
these  all  fell ;  the  wild  beast  is  left,  as  an  eighth :  then 
''the  wild  beast  goes  into  destruction."  As  an  iUustra- 
tion,  we  may  recall  her  whom  the  seven  brothers  had  as 
wife ;  last  of  all  the  woman,  the  eighth,  which  was  of  the 
seven,  died  also.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  wild 
beast  does  not  "  fall,'*  like  tiie  others, ''  but  goes  into 
destruction ,-"  there  are  no  more  world-powers  uke  those 
who  have  fallen,  but  the  wild  beast  is  left,  a  last  power 
reserved  for  destruction,  a  final  antichrist,  the  lawless 
one  whom  the  Lord  will  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
His  coming  (2  Thess.  il  3).   This  fierce  and  l^t  fii<^er- 
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ing  up  of  the  doomed  power  of  evil  is  dwelt  on  again 
in  chap.  xx.  7 — 10. 

(12)  And  the  ten  horns  .  .  .—The  explanation  of 
the  ten  horns.  They  are  the  kings,  not  necessarily, 
as  we  have  seen,  personal  kings,  but  rather  kingdoms 
or  nationalities,  wno  received  not  a  Idngdom  as  vet ; 
as  the^  are  on  the  seventh  hoad,  the  hour  of  tneir 
power  IS  not  yet,  but  comes  at  the  fall  of  the  sixtii 
nead :  then  they  receive  power  one  hour.  (Comp. "  short 
time"  in  verse  10.)  But  though  these  are  sundered 
powers,  they  are  one  in  their  subjection  to  the  wild 
beasi  They  have  one  mind  or  judgment,  and  their 
power  and  authority  they  give  to  the  wild  beast.  The 
universal  empire  idea  may  disappear,  but  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  mere  eartminess  will  remain ;  it  needs 
no  vast  power  like  Home  to  illustrate  its  spirit.  The 
ten  boms  are  united  in  one  mind ;  thev  move  as  the 
wild  beast  directs;  their  work  and  tendency  of  their 
power  is  hostile  to  Ohrist.  They  shall  make  war  with 
the  Lamb ;  and  the  Lamb  shall  conquer  them  because 
He  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings.  When  do  these 
powers  make  war  with  the  Lamb  F  IDie  answer  is,  they 
make  war  when  the  direction  of  their  policy  and  morals 
is  in  favour  of  oppression,  wrong,  worldliness;  whenever 
nations  or  peoples  allow  the  secular  spirit  to  breathe 
through  all  they  do,  they  are  not  with  Christ,  they  are 
against  Him.  There  are  hints  that  some  "  special  out- 
break "  of  hostility  may  take  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
full  manifestation  of  the  righteous  Kin^  and  His 
kingdom  (chap.  xix.  16 — 19) ;  busy  evil  spirits,  lawless 
utterances,  unbntherly  federations,  unspiritual  con- 
ceptions, may  pave  the  way  for  such ;  the  g^reat  crisis 
wul  then  come,  when  the  issue  will  be  secularity  and 
spirituality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  the  ten 
kings;  the  number  does  not  need  to  be  pressed  as 
literal;  for  in  Hebrew,  "when  a  whole  was  to  be 
divided  into  parts,  ten  was  the  number  commonly 
adopted "  (Balur,  quoted  by  Dr.  Currey).  The  war  A 
the  ten  kings  ajs^inst  the  Lamb  is  brought  out  more 
fuUy  in  chap.  xix.  There  the  King  of  kings  is  seen 
victorious;  m  His  victory  they  wno  are  with  Him, 
the  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,  shall  share.  This 
threefold  description  is  a  bnef  summary  of  the 
Christian  life.  This  is  the  only  place  where  St.  John 
employs  the  word  translated  "  called."  (Comp.  Matt. 
XX.  16.) 

(15)  And  he  said  unto  me  .  .  . — ^Better,  And  he 
(i,e.,  the  angel  mentioned  in  ver.  1)  saith,  &c.  The  waters 
on  which  the  harlot  sits  are  explained  as  "  multitudes." 
We  have  thus  a  key  to  the  imagjerv  employed  here 
and  elsewhere  (chap.  xiii.  1).  The  wild  beast  and  the 
harlot  both  draw  much  of  their  power  from  the  people. 
The  easily-moved  passions  of  the  fickle  crowd,  its 
generous,  unreasoning  impulses,  are  used  by  subtle 
and  seductive  enemies.  '*  Men  never  so  much  need  to 
be  theocratic  as  when  they  are  most  democratic,"  said 
De  Tocqueville.    They  need  to  recognise  God  as  their 
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EEVELATION,   XVIII. 


The  FaU  of  Babylon. 


sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  mnltitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues.  ^^^  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  the 
beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and 
shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with 
tire.  (17)  For  God  hath  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree, 
and  g^ve  their  kingdom  unto  the 
beast,  until  the  woids  of  God  shall 
be  fulfilled.  ^^  And  the  woman 
which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city. 


A.D.M. 


which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

CHAPTER  XVm.— (i>And  aft«- 
these  things  I  saw  another  Qu^p^j^^iii,  i_ 
angel    come    down    from  24   ThefaUof 
heaven,having  great  powei^  Babylon, 
and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 

ffl??-  ,    ^'^   ^d    ^^  ^™d  Chap,   rriii.   2 
mightily    with    a    strong  —8.     Her  de- 
voice,    saying,    Babylon  «  moraliaatioii. 
the  great  is  fallen,  is  fiallen,  and   is 


SaiiK,  then,  most  when  their  new  discoYered  stn>ugth  is 
likeh^  to  be  made  the  tool  of  unscrapoloas  ambition. 

m  And  the  ten  horns.  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
ten  hoTM  which  thou  sawest  (not,  as  in  English  yersion, 
"  on  the  beast,'*  bnt),  and  the  wild  beast,  these  shall  hate 
tke  harlot  The  harlot  was  seen  in  splendid  apparel 
riding  on  the  wild  beast ;  now  the  wild  beast,  m  the 
day  of  the  seventh  head,  tnms  with  the  ten  horns  of 
Ids  power  upon  her,  makes  her  deserted,  strips  her  of 
ber  adornments,  consumes  the  spoil— for  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  "  eating  her  flesh*' — ^and  bums  her  with  fire. 
The  woman  in  the  days  of  the  Evangelist  was  Bome 
(verse  18],  but  great  and  resistless  as  her  power 
seemed,  it  was  doomed;  the  day  would  come  when 
other  kingdoms  would  rise  who  would  hate  her  for  her 
ivrannv,  envy  her  splendour,  and  covet  her  wealth. 
Then  the  gn'eat  Babylon  would  fall,  like  Jezebel  of  old ; 
the  painted  cheek,  the  pencilled  eyebrow,  and  the 
amorous  fiance  have  lost  their  fascination ;  those  who 
have  pandered  to  her  vices  would  turn  against  her,  and 
cast  her  out  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  So  did  the 
Babylon  of  St.  John's  day  fall — ^perishinff  in  the  blood 
that  she  had  spilt,  or  len  "childless  and  crownless  in 
hor  voiceless  woe." 

07)  For  God  hath  put.  .  .—Better,  For  Ood  gave 
U  into  their  hearts  to  do  his  mind,  and  {to  do)  one 
mind,  and  to  give  their  kinadom,  &e.  The  kings  give 
their  kingdom  to  the  wild  beast ;  their  authority  and 
might  is  used  for  him,  whether  in  making  war  upon 
the  Lamb  (verse  14)  or  in  casting  down  the  harlot.  In 
these  enterprises  ihaj  act  unitealv ;  there  is  given  to 
them  to  make  "  one  mind."  But  they  are  only  carrying 
out  the  righteous  will  of  God ;  God  wills  that  thenar- 
lot  shall  ful ;  and  even  in  their  war  upon  the  Lamb, 
they  are  but  preparing  for  the  crisis  when  the  foes  of 
the  righteous  Kmg  diall  fall  (chap.  zix.  19).  llius 
does  the  wrath  of  man  ever  turn  to  God's  praise. 

(18)  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  .  .  . 
— ^Bead,  And  the  woman  whom  thou  sawest  is  (not 
**  that,"  but)  the  great  city,  which  has  a  kingdom  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  With  these  words  the  angel's 
explanation  of  "  the  mystery  of  the  woman  "  (see  verse 
7)  ends.  ^  The  harlot  is  a  city;  the  Babylon  of  the  past 
lives  again  in  Bome ;  the  woman  is  Bome,  the  goddess 
of  lands  and  peoples." 

"  She  who  was  named  EternaU  and  arrayed 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer— she  who  veiled 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow  and  displayed 
Until  the  o'er  canopied  horizon  faUed 
Her  mshing  wings— Oh  f  she  who  was  Almighty  hailed.** 

xvin. 

The  Fall  of  Babylon. — ^In  the  commencement 
of  the  last  chapter  the  angel  (one  of  the  vial-bearing 
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angels)  had  promised  to  show  the  seer  the  judgment  of 
the  harlot  (verse  1) ;  he  was  accordingly  shown  first  the 
vision  of  the  scarlet-dad  woman  seated  on  the  wild 
beast.  The  seer  was  filled  with  wonder,  and  the  angel 
entered  into  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  woman, 
touching  on  her  relation  to  the  beast,  and  her  ultimate 
doom,  and  revealing  to  him  who  she  was.  But  though 
the  angel  has  proclaimed  her  overthrow  in  his  explana- 
tory s£itemeni,  the  judgment  of  the  harlot  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  vision ;  we  must,  in  fact,  regard  the  portion 
of  the  last  chapter,  from  verse  7  to  tiie  end,  as  a  Idnd 
of  parenthesis,  a  pause  in  the  drama  of  vision,  the 
action  of  which  is  resumed  in  chap,  xviii.  Yet  though 
the  dramatic  action  is  taken  up,  we  are  not  shown  in 
vision  her  actual  overthrow ;  but  we  gather  it  from  the 
four  agencies  which  are  put  f orwarf— the  ang[el  which 
proclaims  her  moral  fall  (verses  1 — 3) ;  the  voice  from 
the  heaven  which  gives  the  vivid  description  of  her 
sudden  overthrow,  and  of  the  marvellous  sensation  it 
occasioned  (verses  4—20);  the  angel  which  tells  the 
irremediable  character  of  her  overthrow  (verses  21 — 
24^ ;  and  finally,  the  chorus  of  the  heaveiUy  multitude 
rejoicing  over  her  fall  (chap.  xix.  1—4). 

(1)  And  after  these  things  .  .  .—Or,  better.  After 
these  things  (omit  "  and  ")  I  saw  another  angel  coming 
down,  having  great  power  (or,  au<Aor%— entrusted  to 
him  for  the  work  against  Babylon) ;  and  the  earth  was 
illumined  by  (literally,  oui  of)  his  glory.  The  light 
which  shines  from  the  heavenly  messenger  shines  uke 
day  upon  the  tawdry  splendour  of  Baby&n,  and  shows 
that  what  was  admired  was  but  worthless  and  corrupt. 
In  his  brief,  but  rousing  call,  he  proclaims  it  to  be  so. 

(2)  And  he  cried  .  .  .—We  must  omit '^  mightily," 
and  render.  And  Tie  cried  in  a  mighty  voice,  saying. 
Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  grecU,  and  is  become  an 
habitation  of  dem,ons,  and  a  prison  of  every  unclean 
fpirit,  and  a  wrison  of  every  unclean  and  hated  bird. 
Those  who  walk  in  darkness,  and  whose  eyes  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  through  their  lusts,  look  only  on 
the  material  side,  upon  prosperous  times,  large  revenues, 
rapidly  developing  resources.  The  great  city  of  the 
world  looks  fair  and  glorious  in  their  eves,  and  even 
the  godly  are  dazzlea  by  her  beauty;  but  when  the 
light  of  heaven  shines,  her  fall  is  seen  to  be  inevitable, 
for  she  is  seen  to  be  hateful ;  her  palaces  are  seen  to  be 
prisons,  her  highest  wisdom  little  more  than  low  can- 
ning, her  most  exalted  intelligence  base-bom,  ber 
sweetest  songs  discordant  cries;  the  evil  spirit,  wel- 
comed back,  has  come  in  seven-fold  power ;  for  the  dry 
places  afford  no  rest  to  those  who  still  love  sin  and  the 

Eleasures  of  sin.    The  description  in  this  verse  is  drawn 
krgely  from  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22;  it  is  a  picture  of  desola- 
tion and  degradation,  but  it  has  its  moral  ooonterpart. 
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Babylon* B  Doom. 


become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  ot 
every  nnclean  and  hateful  bird.  ^^^  For 
all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication 
with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the  abun-> 
dance^  of  her  delicacies,  w  And  I  heard 
Chap,  xviii.  4—  another  voice  from  heaven, 
20.  Thedirgeof  saying.  Come  out  of  her, 
doom.  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 

partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues.  (*^  For  her 
sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God 


lOr.f 

alM.47.& 


hath  remembered  her  iniquities.  (^>  Re- 
ward her  even  as  she  rewarded  you, 
and  double  unto  her  double  according 
to  her  works :  in  the  cup  which  she  hath 
filled  fill  to  her  double.  <^>  How  much 
she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  de- 
liciously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  her :  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I 
sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,'  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow.  ^  Therefore  shall 
her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and 
mourning,  and  famine;  and  she  shall 
be  utterly  burned  with  fire :  for  strong 
w  the  Lord  Grod  who  judgeth  her. 
(»)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who 


(8)  For  all  nationB  have  drunk  .  .  .— BeUer, 
Because  by  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  (comp.  chap, 
xiy.  8,  and  Note  there)  all  the  nations  have  dniink  (or, 
according  to  another  reading,  have  fallen ;  the  readings 
are  akin :  the  drinking  of  it  leads  to  their  dejrradation 
and  fall],  and  the  hinge  of  the  earth  eommttted  (not 
"  have  committed")  fornication  with  her,  and  the  mer^ 
chants  of  the  earth  waxed  rich  out  of  the  strength  of 
her  luxury.  She  has  been  an  enemy  to  mankind  viewed 
in  three  gn'eat  aspects :  nations,  kings,  and  merchants. 
She  has  brouglit  delirinm  npon  nations;  she  has 
rednced  kings ;  she  has  bribed  merchants  :  her  sins  are 
strong  sin^ ;  with  both  hands  earnestly  has  she  sinned. 

(4—20)  The  voice  out  of  heaven  warns  the  faithful  to 
leave  her,  and  describes  her  faU. 

W  Voice  firom  heaven  .  .  .—Bead,  Voice  o^  of 
heaven,  saying.  Come  forth  out  of  her,  nvy , people, 
thai  ye  partake  not  in  her  sins,  and  that  of  ner 
plagues  ye  receive  not  The  voice  is  not  said  to 
be  that  A  another  angel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
whose  voice  it  is;  tmit  it  is  a  voice  of  divine  love 
giving  warning  is  enough.  The  coming  forth  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  a  bodily  exodus  from  Borne. 
It  is  rather  the  warning  which  is  so  needfnl  in^  every 
corrupt  state  of  society,  to  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfrmtf ul  works  of  durkness ;  to  practise  that  separa- 
tion from  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  is  essential  lest 
we  should  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  its  sinful 
habits.  This  duty  of  separation  may  sometimes  lead 
to  a  literal  exodus,  and  even  under  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming necessity  to  secession  from  a  world-corrupted 
church;  but  the  jeopardy  lies  in  attachment  to  the 
world-spirit  (1  John  u.  15).  The  parallel  warnings  in 
Jer.  li.  6,  45,  and  Zech.  ii.  6,  7,  should  be  read ;  but  the 
story  of  Lot  in  Sodom  best  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
passa^  (Gen.  xix.),  for  it  is  participation  in  sin  which 
IS  to  be  primarily  guarded  against. 

(*)  For  her  sins  have  reached  .  .  .—Better,  For 
her  sins  have  reached  as  far  as  heaven.  The  idea  is  of 
a  great  heap  firmly  fastened,  and  towering,  like  another 
Babel,  as  far  as  heaven.  (Comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  and 
Ezra  ix.  6.)  The  idea  is  more  than  that  of  the  cry  of 
sin  reaching  heaven,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii. 
20,  21) ;  the  sins  themselves,  many  and  imperial,  have 
touched  the  face  of  heaven.  God  hath  remembered  her. 
(Comp.  chap,  xvi  19).  Sometimes  the  oppressed  have 
thoufifnt  that  God  had  forgotten  the  voice  of  the  enemy 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  10 — 23) ;  but  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord 
is  salvation  (2  Pet.  iii.  8—15). 
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W  Beward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  .  .  .— 

The  same  voice  which  bids  the  people  of  God  come 
forth,  summons  the  agents  of  vengeance.  Chap.  xvii. 
16  tells  whence  these  may  arise.  Bead,  Give  hack 
to  her,  as  she  herself  also  gave  hoAik  (Uie  word  "you" 
should  be  omitted ;  it  is  not  the  saints,  or  those  who 
have  suffered  from  her,  that  are  called  to  repay  hesr), 
and  double  (the)  double  according  to  her  works ;  in  the 
cwp  in  which  she  mingled,  mingle  for  her  double. 
Many  Old  Testament  pandlels  will  suggest  themselves 
(Jer.  li.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12 ;  cxxxvii.  8  ;  and  Isa.  xL  2). 
The  ''double"  most  not  be  taken  to  mean  double 
her  sins;  her  sins  are  themselves  called  double,  and 
her  jud^ent  is  according  to  her  sins.  She  is  double- 
stained  m  wickedness,  and  "tlie  law  of  retribution 
fiercely  works  "  in  her.  The  cup  of  her  luxuriousnesB 
becomes  the  cup  of  vengeance.  (Comp.  chap.  xiv.  8 ; 
xvii.  4 ;  and  verse  3.)  The  flowery  path  "  has  led  to  the 
broad  gate  and  the  great  fire." 

(7)  llie  thought  of  retribution  is  carried  on  in  this 
verse.  It  should  not  read,  "How  much  .  .  .,"  but, 
In  as  nuiny  thinffs  as  she  glorified  herself  and  luxw 
riaied^  so  m/uch  give  to  her  torment  and  grief ;  because 
in  her  heart  she  saith  (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  11 ;  Luke  xiv.  30), 
I  sit  a  qusen,  and  am  not  a  widow,  and  shall  never  see 
sorrow.  The  words  are  echoes  of  prophecies  against  old 
Babylon  (Isa.  xlvii.  7—9)  and  Tvre  (fezek.  xxviiL  2). 

(8)  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  .  .  •— 
Bead,  For  this  cause  in  one  day  shall  come  her  plagues, 
death  and  mourning  .  .  .  and  with  fire  shall  she  he 
burnt,  for  strong  is  the  Lord  Ood  who  judged  her. 
God,  the  mighty  God,  has  passed  sentence.  She  thought 
herself  strong;  she  forgot  the  strength  of  the  Almighty. 
Her  plagues  are  four-fold,  as  though  from  every  quarter 
her  trouble  came:  "death  for  her  scorn  of  the  prospect 
of  widowhood;  mourning,  for  her  inordinate  revelling; 
famine,  for  her  abundance ; "  and  fire,  the  punishment 
of  her  fornication  (Lev.  xx.  14;  xxl  9).  (Comp.  the 
series  of  contrasts  in  Isa.  iii.  24---26.) 

The  Lament  of  the  Kings  (verses  9,  10).— 
(Their  words  of  lament  are  given  in  verse  10.) 

(9)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  .  .  .  .—Bead, 
And  there  shall  ween  and  mourn  over  her  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  who  with  her  committed  fornication  and  tuxu- 
rioted,  when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  stand- 
ing afar  off  because  of  the  fear  of  her  tormeri,  saying, 
woe,  woe,  the  areai  eity,  Babylon  the  strong  city; 
because  in  one  hour  is  come  thy  judgment.  Kings, 
merchants  (verses  11—17),  shippers  (verses  17 — 19) 
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have  committed  fornication  and  lived 
deliciouslj  with  her,  shall  bewail  her, 
and  lament  for  her,  when  they  shall  see 
the  smoke  of  her  burning,  f^^>  standing 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment, 
saying,  Ala«,  alas  that  great  city  Baby- 
lon, that  mighty  city !  for  in  one  hour 
is  thy  judgment  come.  <^^^  And  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and 
mourn  over  her;  for  no  man  buyeth 
their  merchandise   any  more :    <^^  the 


1  Or, 


I  Ex.  8a  39; 
P.nv.  7.  17; 
Cant.  4  14. 


merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine 
linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet, 
and  all  thyine^  wood,  and  all  manner 
vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble,  ^^>  and  cinnamon,' 
and  odours,  and  ointments,  and  frank- 
incense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine 
flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,^ 


join  in  lamenting  the  overthrow  of  the  great  cit^ ;  all 
stand  afar  off,  as  though  fearing  to  be  involved  in  her 
ruin;  all  cry,  "  Woe  **  (or,  Alcis !)  at  the  beginning  of 
their  lament ;  and  at  the  close  the  words, "  in  one  hour," 
teUing  the  suddenness  of  the  great  city's  overthrow, 
recur  (verses  10, 17, 19)  with  the  monotony  <rf  a  pass- 
me  bell  heard  at  intervals  amid  the  strains  of  sad  music. 
The  parallel  passages  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  15, 16 ;  xxvii.  35, 
should  be  comparea.  The  grief  described  is  the  result 
of  fear  mingled  with  sel&hness;  the  mourners  re- 
member with  a  regret,  only  tempered  with  terror,  the 
voluptuous  life,  the  quick-growing  profits,  and  the 
varied  commercial  advantages  which  tliey  have  lost  in 
her  overthrow. 

The  Lament  of  the  Mbuchants  (verses  11—17). 
— The  lament  proper,  that  is,  the  actual  words  put  in 
the  months  of  the  merchants,  is  contained  in  verses  16, 
17.  The  immediately  preceding  verses  describe  the 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  which  were  dealt  in. 

(11—13)  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  .  .  .-— 
Better,  The  merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and  mourn 
(not  ''shall  weep; "  the  vividness  of  the  description  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  the  present  tense)  over  her ; 
hecavse  their  cargo  no  one  buyeth  any  longer — the  cargo 
of  gold,  &c.  The  list  of  the  cargoes  and  merchandise 
is  not  without  arrangement.  The  various  goods  are 
placed  in  groups.  The  trecuures  come  first— gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  The  soft  goods  used 
for  raiment  are  nlaced  next — fine  linen,  purple,  silk  and 
scarlet;  in  the  aescriplion  of  Dives,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  {Byssus,  the  same  woid  as  here),  we  have 
a  suggestive  resemblance.  Materials  used  in  giving 
splendour  to  the  furnishing  of  houses  come  next. 
Thyine  wood,  and  evo:y  article  (vessel,  as  in  the 
English  version,  is  hardly  wide  enough  in  meaning) 
of  ivory,  costly  wood,  brasi,  iron,  and  marble.  The 
thyine  wood  was  de lived  probably  from  a  kind  of 
cibron-treie  of  African  growth;  the  wood  was  sweet- 
scented,  and  was  a  favourite  wood  for  doors,  panels, 
and  ceilings ;  its  rich  brown  hue  was  often  relieved  by 
inlaid  ivoiv.  To  articles  used  in  furniture  aromatics 
succeed.  Cinnamon,  amomum  (this  is  omitted  in  the 
English  version,  but  authority  is  in  favour  of  its 
insertion),  odours,  ointments,  and  frankincense.  Cin- 
namon, on  its  use,  comp.  Ex.  xxx.  2,  3;  it  was  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  to  enhance  the  delight  of  the 
voluptuary  (Prov.  vii.  17).  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
the  same  as  our  modem  cinnamon.  Amomum,  a  kind 
of  sweet-scented  shrub,  yielding  an  ointment  much 
used  for  the  hair.  Odours,  emploved  in  incense.  Next 
come  articles  of  food — wine,  oil,  fine  meal,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Then  come  the  equipages — horses 
and  chariots.    The  chariot  (rheda)  was  a  venicle  much 
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used  in  Rome  by  the  wealthy  classes.   Lastly,  the  traffic 
in    human   beings  closes   the  Hst.     Slaves  (litendlj, 
bodies,  and  souls  of  men.    There  is  perhaps  an  aUusion 
specially  to  those  slaves  who  were  attached  to  the 
chariots  or  litters  used  by  the  rich.   The  traffic  in  skres 
('*  persons  of  men  ")  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre  (Ezek  xxviL  13).    The  number  of  slaves 
in  Rome  was  enormous.    *'  Souls  of  men."    The  clirnu 
of  wicked  worldliness  is  reached  in  this  last;  it  gives 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  society  wholly 
engprossed  in  pleasure  and  mdolence  and  selfishness, 
which  lays  every  market  under  tribute  to  add  to  its 
luxuriousness,  and  sacrifices  not  only  the  happiness,  bat 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  thoir  fellow-creatures,  to  tiieir 
own  enjoyment.     It  has  been  said  that  the  general 
description  here  does  not  suit  Rome,  as  Rome  never 
was,  and  never  could  be,  a  commercial  centre;  but  the 
picture  is  designed  to  show  the  oormnt  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  of  society  in  great  Babvlon,  not  neces- 
sarily the  accumulated  merchandize  of  a  great  com- 
mercial city.     The  various  wares  are  "  for  her  use  and 
consumption,"  not  for  her  to  sell.    All  the  avenues 
from  every  distant  spot  of  the  earth  found  their  focus 
in   Rome ;  her  existence,  her  political  supremacy,  and 
her  luxuriousness  of  living,  created  and  sustained  all 
the  commercial  activity  here  described ;  with  her  fall, 
the  hope  of  their  gains   passed  from  the  merchants 
of  the  earth.     Compare  the  language  of  Gibbon: — 
*'  The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were 
ransacked  to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacv  of  Rome. 
Hie  forests  of  Scythia  imorded  some  valuable  furs : 
amber  was  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Danube;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at 
the  price  which  they  received  for  so  useless  a  com- 
modity.   There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Baby- 
lonian carpets  and  other  manufactures  of  the  East;  but 
the  most  important  and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign 
trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.    Every 
vear,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos-hormos, 
a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.     The  coast  of  Malabar 
or  the  ishwa  of  Ceylon  was  the  usual  term  of  their 
navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the  mer- 
chants from  the  more  remote  countries  of  Asia  expect<ed 
their   arrival     The  return  of  the  fleet  was  fixed  to 
the  months  of  December  or  January ;  and  as  soon  as 
their  rich  cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  de- 
scended that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poared 
without  delay  into  the  capital  of  the  Empire.      The 
objects  of  Oriental  traffic  were  splendid  and  trifling : 
silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  in  value   not 
inferior  to  a  pound  of    gold;  precious    stones   also, 
among  which   the  pearl  daimea  the  first  rank  mfter 
the  dmmond,  and  a  variety  of  aromatics  that  ^ 
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and  souls  of  men.  <^^)  And  the  fruits 
that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  all  things  which  were 
dainty  and  goodly  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them  no  more 
at  all.  (^>  The  merchants  of  these 
things,  which  were  made  rich  by  her, 
shall  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  weeping  and  wailing.  (^®>  And 
saying,  Alas,  alas  that  great  city,  that 
was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls !  <^^>  For  in 
one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to 


nought.  And  every  shipmaster,  and  all 
the  company  in  ships,  and  sailors,  and 
as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afar  off, 
(^®)  and  cried  when  they  saw  the  smoke 
of  her  burning,  saying.  What  cii/y  is 
like  unto  this  great  city !  W  And  they 
cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and  cried,, 
weeping  and  wailing,  saying,  Alas,  alaa 
that  great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich 
all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason 
of  her  costliness !  for  in  one  hour  is  she 
made  desolate.  ^^)  Rejoice  over  her, 
thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on 


Biuned  in  religious  worship  aud  the  pomp  of  funerals. 
The  labour  and  risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with 
almost  incredible  j>rofits;  but  the  profits  were  made 
upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  public  "  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  voL  i.,  chap.  ii.). 

(14)  Directly  addressed  to  Babylon  herself. 

And  the  finiits  that  thy  soul  .  •  .—Bather, 
And  the  fruits  (or,  the  harvest)  of  the  desire  of  thy  sotd 
(that,  namely,  which  thv  soul  lusteth  after)  departed 
(not  **  are  departs : "  the  word  expresses  the  thought 
that  these  things  "departed  once  for  all  **)from  thee,  and 
all  things  that  are  rim  and  that  are  glorious  perish  from 
thee,  and  thou  shaU  not  find  them  an]}  more.  The 
descriptive  passage  is  interrupted  by  this  verse,  in 
which  Babylon  herself  is  addressed.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fervour  of  the  whole  chapter  that  the  descrip- 
tive tone  should  for  a  moment  give  place  to  this  apos- 
trophe. The  fruits  to  which  the  eye  of  desire  had 
looked  so  longingly  as  to  a  harvest  of  delight  departed. 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  has  perished. 

(15-17)  The  merchants  of  these  things  .  .  .— 
The  description  is  resumed.  The  merchants  stand  like 
the  kings  (see  verse  10)  afar  off,  because  of  the 
fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  "  Woe !  woe !  (or,  alas ! 
alas!)  the  great  city,  because  in  one  hour  so  great 
wealth  was  de8olat6<L"  The  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  parallel  to  the  lament  of  the  kings,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  characteristic — ^they  bewail  the  sudden  decay 
of  the  wealth.  On  the  fine  linen  and  purple,  comp. 
verse  12,  and  Luke  xvi.  19. 

The  Lament  op  the  Shipmasters  (verses  17 — 
19). — On  the  whole  passage  read  Ezek.  xxvii.  32,  &c. 

(17, 18)  And  every  shipmaster  .  .  .  .—Or,  better, 
And  every  shipmaster,  and  every  one  who  sails  for  a 
place,  and  sauors,  and  all  who  work  the  sea,  stood  afar 
off,  and  cried  when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burning, 
saying,  Who  is  like  the  great  dty?  With  this 
expression  compare  the  similar  one  applied  to  the 
beast  (chap.  xiii.  4).  It  is  the  outcry  of  those  who  call 
to  mind,  with  pain,  a  glory  that  was  great,  but  now  is 
gone.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  "  what  city  has 
suffered  as  she  has  P  "  but  rather  is  it  the  recollection 
of  her  former  splendour — "  how  great  she  was."  This 
lingering  of  the  mind  over  delights  now  vanished  is 
one  subQe  element  of  misery.  So  the  hapless  Fiancesca 
thought — 

*•  There  is  no  firreater  woe. 
Than  to  remember  aavs  of  happiness 
Amid  affliction.*— /nA  v.  121— a 


(19)  And  they  cast  dust  •  .  .—Comp.  Ezek.  xxvii. 
20.  The  casting  of  dust  or  earth  on  the  head  is  a  token 
of  sorrow  and  humiliation;  it  bears  relation  to  the 
sitting  in  the  dust.  The  one  upon  whom  the  sorrow  had 
fallen  sat  in  the  dust  or  ashes.  The  attitude  expressed 
that  he  had  been  brought  very  low,  even  to  the  ground. 
The  mourning  friends  who  came  round  him  cast  dust 
on  their  heads  to  express  that  they  shared  his  sorrow. 
Thus  it  is  related  of  Job :  Job  sat  in  the  ashes  (Job  ii. 
8);  the  friends  who  came  to  comfort  him  sprinkled 
dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven  (verse  12).  So 
in  this  place,  Babylon  has  been  brought  low  (comp.  Isa. 
xlvii.  1) ;  the  mourners,  whose  gains  sink  with  her  fall, 
throw  dust  upon  their  heads. 

(19)  Alas!  alas!  that  great  city  .  .  .—The  lament 
is  parallel  with  the  laments  of  the  kings  and  the  mer- 
chants ;  the  difference  is  the  appropriate  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  shipping  interests.  Woe  I  woe ! 
(or,  Alas  !  alas  !)  the  great  cUy,  in  which  all  who  had 
their  vessels  on  the  sea  grew  rich  out  of  her  costliness. 
By  her  "  costliness "  we  are  to  understand  her  extra- 
vagances of  living,  and  the  splendour  of  her  palaces, 
wmch  drew  materials  from  all  ports  of  the  world.  The 
lament  ends  with  the  repeated  cry,  "in  one  hour." 
Because  in  one  hour  she  was  desolated. 

The  Gall  to  the  Holy  to  Rejoice. 

(20)  Rejoice  over  her  .  .  .  .—Better,  Rejoice  over 
her,  0  heaven,  and  the  saints,  and  the  apostles,  and  the 
prophets,  because  God  ha4s  judged  your  judgment  on 
(or,  ouit  of)  her.  The  second  portion  of  the  chapter 
closes  with  this  invitation  to  the  saints  to  rejoice :  they 
are  summoned  to  rejoice  because  the  law  of  retribution 
has  worked  on  her.  Your  jud^ent  (it  is  said  to  the 
saints)  is  judged  on  her.  This  does  not  mean  a  judg- 
ment whicn  the  saints  have  decreed,  but  the  judgment 
which  Babylon  wrought  on  the  holy  is  now  exacted  from 
her  (comp.  verse  6,  and  chaps,  vi.  10,  and  xiii.  10).  Heaven» 
and  every  class  of  those  whose  citisoenship  has  been  in 
heaven,  are  bidden  by  the  heavenly  voice  to  rejoice. 
The  covetous  and  the  worldly  mourn ;  their  minds  were 
set  upon  a  material  glorv,  which  has  slipped  away  from 
their  grasp.  All  saintly  souls,  whose  affections  have 
been  towards  righteousness  and  the  righteous  King, 
can  rejoice ;  for  the  wealth  of  holiness  is  imperishable, 
and  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  the  removal  of  one  vast 
hindrance  to  holiness.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
verse  represents  the  Apostles  to  be  in  heaven,  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  twelve  must 
have  all  died  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and,  if 
so,  St.  John  was  not  the  writer.     The  verse,  however. 
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her.  ^^  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
Chap.  iTiii.  21  stone  like  a  great  miUstone, 
^24  Her  fall  and  cast  it  into  the  sea, 
is  final  saying,  Thus  with  violence 

shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all. 
(22)  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musi- 
cians, and  of  pipers,  and  trumpeters, 
shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 
and  no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft 
hs  be,  shall  be  found  any  more  in  thee ; 
and  the  sound  of  a  miUstone  shall  be 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  <^)  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no 
more  at  all  in  thee;  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall 
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be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee:  for 
thy  merchants  were  the  great  men  of 
the  earth ;  for  by  thy  sorceries  were  all 
nations  deceived.  <^^  And  in  her  was 
found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of 
saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
the  earth. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— W  And  after 
these  things  I  heard  a  great  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
voice  of  much  people  in  The  joy  of  the 
heaven,  saying.  Alleluia;  fe^^J™^  ™^" 
Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
Gk)d :  (2)  for  true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments :  for  he  hath  judged  the  great 


has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question :  it  is  not 
meant  to  state  who  have  passed  into  heaven  and  who 
have  not :  it  is  simply  a  summons  to  all  who  have 
fought  on  the  side  of  their  Lord  to  rejoice  at  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thus  do  all  holy  men, 
whether  on  earth  or  heaven,  joy  when  any  giant  evil  is 
swept  away. 

The  Irbemsdiable   Overthrow    of    Babvi<on 
symbolically  declared. 

(21)  And  a  mighty  angel  .  .  .—The  taking  up  of 
the  stone  and  casting  it  into  the  waters  is  a  symbol 
drawn  from  Jeremiah  (chap.  li.).  Jeremiah  enjoined 
Seraiah  to  bind  the  prophetic  roll  to  a  great  stone,  and 
cast  them  together  into  the  Euphrates.  The  meaning 
.  of  the  act  was  explained — '*  Tnus  shall  Babylon  sinl 
and  shall  not  rise,"  &c.  (Jer.  li.  63,  64).  The  great 
dead  mass,  sinking  helplessly  by  the  law  of  its  own 
weight,  signified  a  fall  past  recovery.  So  Pharaoh  and 
his  nost  suik  like  lead  m  the  mighty  waters.  It  is  the 
doom  Christ  foreshadowed  as  awaiting  those  who 
caused  His  children  to  fall  (Matt,  xviii.  6).  The  xnighty 
angel,  strong  to  lift  the  ponderous  stone,  throws  it  into 
the  sea,  saying,  Thus  with  violence  (or,  vnth  a  botmd) 
shall  Babylon,  the  great  city,  be  thrown,  and  shall  not 
be  found  any  more.  At  one  bound,  without  a  single 
resting-stage  in  its  downward  career,  without  chance  or 
power  of  recovery,  the  vast  world-city  would  falL  She 
who  sat  as  a  queen  upon  manv  waters,  sinks  as  a  stone  in 
the  mighty  waters.  She  will  not  be  found  any  more. 
The  words  "  any  more,"  or  "  no  more,"  are  repeated  in 
these  verses  no  less  than  six  times,  like  a  funeral  knell 
over  the  departed  greatness  which  is  described. 

(22, 23)  And  the  voice  of  harpers  .  .  .—Better, 
the  sound  .  .  .  The  sounds  of  mirth  and  triumph,  Ac., 
cease  :  the  sound  of  harpers,  and  musicians,  andflutS' 
players,  and  trumpeters,  shall  not  he  heard  in  thee 
ANY  MOBE :  the  power  of  wealth  has  gone ;  her  own 
right  hand  has  forgotten  her  cunning :  enery  craftsman 
of  every  craft  shaU  not  he  found  in  thee  ANY  MOBE : 
the  sound  of  grinding  the  com  is  at  an  end :  the  sound 
of  millstone  shaU  not  he  heard  in  thee  any  mobe  :  the 
cheerful  lamps  of  home  and  feast  are  extinguished : 
light  of  lamp  shaU  not  shine  in  thee  ANY  MOBE :  the 
sounds  of  domestic  j(^  are  sUenced:  voice  of  hridegroom 
and  of  bride  shdU  not  he  heard  in  thee  any  mobe.  The 
words  are  an  echo  of  earlier  prophecry :  *'  I  destroy  from 
them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the 
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vdce  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride* 
the  sound  of  the  miUstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle." 
It  was  thus  Jeremiah  warned  Jerusatem  of  her  coming 
doom  (chap.  xxv.  10).  Now  the  same  judgments  ^« 
pronounced  against  the  foe  of  the  true  JerouJem. 

(23)  For  thy  merchants  were  the  great  .  .  .— 
The  judgment  does  not  fall  because  the  merchants  were 
great :  it  is  the  sorcery  of  the  next  clause  which  is  the 
true  cause  of  her  fall :  the  merchants  are  those  who 
traded  with  her,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  in  her: 
by  "  her  sorceries  "  we  must  understand  her  artful 
policv,  her  attractiveness,  and  the  seductions  by  which 
she  aiew  into  the  meshes  of  her  worldliness  and  sin  the 
nations  around.  "  in  thy  sorcery  were  all  the  nations 
led  astray  "  (chap.  xiii.  14). 

(24)  And  in  her  was  found  .  .  .—It  is  not  by 
seductiveness  only  that  her  guilt  is  measured:  her 
hands  are  defiled  with  blood:  the  blood  of  prophets, 
who  had  witnessed  against  her :  of  saints,  whose  holy 
lives  were  a  protest  against  her  sins,  and  so  hateful  to 
her;  and  **of  all  who  have  been  slain  on  the  earth.** 
(Oomp.  chap.  xvii.  6,  and  Note  there.)  It  is  not  meant 
that  fiterally  all  the  blood  shed  by  violence  had  been 
shed  by  Rome,  or  any  other  single  city  of  which 
Babylon  is  t^^:  all  that  is  meant  is  that  BabyloE, 
the  world  city,  is  founded  on  those  principles,  the 
logical  outcome  of  which  is  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
hostility  to  the  highest  right :  those  who  die  by  her 
hands,  few  or  many,  are  tne  evidence  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  her  power  is  against  holiness  and  truth. 
In  the  earthly  view,  we  are  guilty  of  the  acts  we  do: 
in  the  heavenly  view,  we  are  guilty  of  all  that  the  spirit 
and  sin  of  our  conduct  tends  to  do.  The  spirit  of  trans- 
jpression  is  seen  in  one  act  as  well  as  in  many,  and  as  ii 
IS  th6  attitude  of  the  spirit  that  Gk>d  looks  upon,  so  in 
a  single  act  may  be  gathered  up^  the  transgression  of 
the  whole  law.  (Comp.  chap.  xvii.  6,  and  Note  there; 
see  also  Jas.  ii.  10).  It  is  the  fatal  fiulure  to  perceive 
this  which  leads  man  to  make  light  of  sin,  and  to  under- 
value the  Gross  of  Christ. 

XIX. 

The  Ohobus  of  the  Heavenly  MuLTrrtmx 
Bejoicinq  oveb  Heb  Fall. 

a-9  And  alter  these  things  I  heard  •  .  .— 
Or,  I  heard,  cls  ii  were,  a  mighty  voice  of  a  great  muU 
titude  in  the  heaven,  saying.  The  samts  who  ware 
bidden  in  the  last  chapter  to  rejoiee  are  now  hetxd 
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-whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with 
her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the 
blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand. 
(^)  And  again  they  said.  Alleluia.  And 
her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever. 
<*)  And  the  four  and  twentv  elders  and 
the  four  beasts  feU  down  and  worshipped 
God  that  sat  on  the  throne,  saying, 
Amen ;  Alleluia.  (^>  And  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  throne,  saying.  Praise  our 
Gk>d,  all  ve  his  servants,  and  ye  that 
fear  him,  Doth  small  and  great.    <^)  And 


I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty 
thunderings,  saying,  Alleluia:  for  the 
Lord  Gk)d  omnipotent  reigneth.  ^  Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour 
to  him :  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready.  <®)  And  to  her  was  granted  that 
she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white :  for  the  fine  linen  is 
the  righteousness  of  saints.     W  And  he 
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raising  their  songs  as  in  one  great  voice  of  praise.    The 
song  IS  as  f  oUows  :— 

Alleliilal 
The  salvatioii,  and  the  srlory,  and  the  power 

Are  our  Ood*8, 
Because  true  and  rifirhteous  are  His  Judgments, 
Because  He  judged  the  great  harlot,  who  corrupted  the 

earth  in  her  fornication. 
And  avenged  the  blood  of  His  servants  out  of  her  hand. 
Alleluia. 

This  last "  Allelnia  "  dearly  belongs  to  the  song  or  chorus. 
It  b  separated  from  the  body  of  it  b^  the  descriptive 
words  (verse  3),  And  again  they  satd,  AUeluia;  or 
better,  and  a  second  time  they  have  said.  The 
Evangelist,  as  he  writes,  seems  to  hear  once  more 
the  strains  of  the  anthem :  he  writes  down  the  words, 
and,  as  the  final  ''Alleluia"  bursts  forth  after  a  musical 
pause,  he  writes,  "  once  more  they  have  said  Alleluia." 
The  word  Alleluia  occurs  in  this  passage  no  less  than 
four  times  (verses  1, 3,  4^  6) :  it  is  nowhere  else  used  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  it  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Psalms,  as  fifteen  of  them  begin  or  end  with  "  Praise 
e  the  Lord,"  or  **  Hallelujah ;  '^and  the  genius  of  Handel 
las  enshrined  the  word  in  imperishable  music.  The 
song  here  does  not  begin  with  ascribing  "salvation, 
&c., '  to  God,  as  the  EnffliBh  version  suggests :  it  rather 
afi&rms  the  fact :  the  salvation,  &c,  is  ^kL's.  It  is  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  utterance^"  Salvation  belongeth 
unto  God."  It  is  the  triumphant  a£&rmation  of  the 
truth  by  which  the  Church  and  children  of  God  had 
sustained  their  struggling  petitions,  as  they  dosed  the 
prayer  which  Christ  Himself  had  taught  them,  saying, 
when  too  often  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise,  "  Thine  is  the 
M^dom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory."  So  here  they 
give  a  threefold  praise :  the  salvation,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  power  are  all  QodCs,  The  manifestation  of  His 
power  is  in  the  deliverance  of  His  children  from  the 
evil,  from  the  great  harlot,  and  in  the  avenging  the 
blood  of  His  servants  out  of  her  hand,  "  forcing,  as  it 
were,  out  of  her  hand  the  price  of  their  blood." 

(4)  And  the  four  and  twenty  .  .  .—The  twenty- 
four  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  Church,  and  the 
four  living  bein^,  the  representatives  of  nature,  fell 
down  and  worshipped  Goa  who  sitteth  (not  "sat,"  as 
in  the  English  version)  on  the  throne,  lliese,  too,  join 
in  the  chorus  of  praise. 

0-7)  And  a  voice  oame.— From  the  direction  of 
the  throne  there  came  a  voice  bidding  all  God's  servants 
rejoice.  We  are  not  told  whose  voice  it  is.  Some  have 
assumed  that  it  is  Christ's :  it  is  better  to  leave  it  inde- 
finite. In  reenponse  to  the  bidding,  the  voice  of  praise  is 
heard  (like  the  voice  spoken  of  in  chap.  xiv.  2),  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude ;  and,  as  it  were, 
the  voice  of  many  waters ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunders.    All  nature's  tones  seem  mingled  in 
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this  voice  of  praise :  it  is  human,  it  is  majestic  as  the 
sea,  and  glorious  as  the  thunder. 

The  Anthem. 

Alleluia! 
For  the  Lord  reigned. 
The  God«  the  Almighty. 
Let  UB  r^oice  and  exult. 
And  we  will  give  the  glory  to  Him, 
Because  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come. 
And  His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready. 

In  thb  anthem  the  word  for  "  reigneth  "  is  not  in  the 
present  tense,  as  in  the  EnffHsh  version ;  but,  though  it 
IS  translated  here  "  reigned,"  we  must  not  understand 
it  of  the  past  only :  it  expresses  the  exultation  of  the 
servants  of  God  tliat  the  ^ngship  of  their  Gbd  is  mani- 
fested, and  vindicated  against  those  who  denied,  or  hated 
His  rule.  His  reign  never  ceased ;  and  He  has  showed 
that  HiB  was  a  real  sovereignty.  Their  joy  rises  also  from 
the  prospect  of  the  nearer  union  between  the  Lamb  and 
His  Bride.  This  close  union  is  more  f  uUy  spoken  of 
later :  here  the  glorious  close  is  for  a  moment  antici- 
pated :  the  morning  glow  announces  the  coining  day : 
it  is  near  even  at  the  doors.  The  image  of  the^marriago 
is  familiar.  It  entered  into  our  Lord's  parable  (Matt. 
xxii.  2 — 10;  xxv.  1 — 10) :  we  catch  it  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Epistles  (Fs.  xlv.,  and  Eph.  y.  23,  SO ;  2  Cor. 
xi.2.) 

(8)  And  to  her  was  granted  •  .  .—Better,  And 
it  was  given  to  her  that  she  should  he  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  bright,  pure ;  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous- 
ness (or,  righteousnesses:  the  word  is  plural)  of  the 
saints.  This  verse  is  not  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
song.  The  song  closes  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Lamb's  wife  has  made  herself  ready.  Then  follows  the 
explanation  of  this  readiness:  she  is  adorned  in  fine 
linen.  Her  apparel  is  in  contrast  to  the  harlot :  it  is 
not  purple  ana  scarlet  (chaps.  xviL  4  and  xviii.  16),  but 
pure  wmte.  The  symbol  is  explained :  "  the  fine  linen 
is  the  righteousness  (or,  righteotisnesses)  of  the  saints." 
The  raiment  is  that  which  strikes  the  eye :  it  has  its 
character,  and  it  indicates  the  character  of  the  wearer. 
The  harlot  attracts  by  ostentatious  colours,  the  tokens 
of  qualities  more  conspicuous  than  abiding,  more  dazzlinflp 
than  helpful;  the  Lamb*8  wife  is  robed  in  pure  ana 
stainless  white,  the  token  of  those  high,  moral,  spiritual 
Qualities  by  which  she  has  been  known.  The  source  of 
tnese  righteousnesses  is  divine :  it  is  given  to  her  to  be 
so  arrayed.  It  is  no  fictitious  righteousness :  it  is  real, 
it  is  hers,  though  it  would  never  have  been  hers  but 
for  Him  without  whom  she  can  do  nothing  (comp.  John 
XV.  4,  6,  and  Phil.  iii.  8 — 10) :  and  it  is  through  the 
wearing  of  this  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life  tuat  she 
has  borne  witness  for  her  Lord,  and  against  the  spirit 
of  harlotry  and  sin  (Matt,  vii  16 — 18). 

(9)  And  he  saith  unto  me  .  •  .—Who  is  tha 
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saith  tmto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb.*  And  he  saith  unto 
me.  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God. 
(w)  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it 
not:  I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus:  worship  God:^  for  the  testimony 
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of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  WAnd 
I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white 
horse;  and  he  thatsat  upon  him ti7a« called 
Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  <^>  His 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  Kis 
head  were  many  crowns ;  and  he  had  a 
name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he 
himself.     ^^^^  And  he  was  clothed  with  a 


speaker  ?  The  general  and  simplest  opinion  is  that  it 
is  the  angel  mentioned  in  chap.  xvii.  1  who  speaks. 
The  speaker  bids  the  seer  write:  "Blessed  are  they 
who  are  hidden  to  the  snpper  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Idunb."  This  is  one  of  tne  six  benedictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (comp.  chaps.  L  3;  ziy.  13;  xx.  6;  xiii.  7, 
14) :  it  IS  founded  on  our  Lord's  parables  (Matt.  xxii. 
1  and  xxT.  1 ;  comp.  also  chap.  iiL  20) :  the  blessing  of 
the  call  to  the  marriage  supper  is  more  clearly  realised 
now  that  the  day  of  joy  is  at  hand.  We  must  not  draw 
too  sharp  distinctions,  as  some  have  done,  between  the 
bride  and  the  guests :  the  imagery  b  varied  to  give 
fulness  and  force  to  the  truths  wluch  no  emblems  can 
adequately  express.  The  Church  of  Christ  will  rest, 
and  feast,  and  reign  with  her  Lord;  and  in  all  the 
peace,  gladness,  and  triumph  of  that  joy-time  Qod's 
servants  will  share.  A  solemn  confirmation  of  this 
follows,  as  in  chaps,  xxi.  5  and  xxii.  6 :  "  these  words 
are  true  (sayings)  of  Qod." 

(10)  And  I  fell  at  his  fbet  .  .  .—The  impulse  to 
worship  the  messenger  who  had  unfolded  such  visions 
was  not  unnatural :  the  immediate  checking  of  it  here 
and  in  chap.  xxiL  8, 9,  on  the  part  of  the  an^l,  supplies 
an  indirect  evidence  of  the  genuineness  oi  the  whole 
book,  and  gives  it  a  moral  tone  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  vision-books  of  pretended  revelations.  And  he 
saith  to  me,  See  (or,  take  heed)  not  (i.e.,  to  do  it);  I 
am  a  feUow-eervcmt  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  who 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  worship  Ood ;  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirU  of  prophecy.  One  bond 
of  service  unites  angels  and  men:  to  be  servants  of 
God  is  the  bluest  title  they  can  attain ;  worship  is  for 
God  alone.  The  words  "  worship  God  "  are  most  em- 
phatic :  "to  Gk>d  give  thy  worship,  and  not  to  me,  who 
am  but  thy  fellow-servant."  The  angel  is  his  fellow- 
servant,  and  at  that  time  he  was  emphatically  so,  as  he 
and  the  Apostle  were  engaged  in  one  common  work — 
"  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The  Apostie's  work  in  the 
world  was  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ^shap.  i.  2,  9),  and 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  which  movea  (2  Pei  i.  21)  the 
angel  was  likewise  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  One 
work  and  one  worship  belong  to  both.  He  whom 
Aposties  worshipped  unrebuked  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  17) 
was  the  one  whom  all  the  angels  of  Qod  were  bidden 
to  worship  (Ps.  xcvii.  7 ;  Heb.  i.  6).  It  is  wonderful, 
with  this  emphatic  witness  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
any  should  have  undervalued  this  book  of  Bevelation, 
as  one  which  failed  to  honour  Him. 

(11)  And  I  saw  heaven  opened  .  .  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  the  heaven  opened  (not "  opening,"  but  set 
open,  already  opened,  as  in  chap.  iv.  1),  and  behold  a 
white  horse,  and  (behold)  one  thai  silteth  upon  him  called 
Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness  He  judgeth 
and  warrdh.  The  description  reminds  us  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  seal.  Agun  we  have  the  white  horse, 
and  the  rider.  That  early  vision  of  a  conquering  Christ 
had  been  first  a  hope  and  then  a  despair,  as  age  after 
age  interposed  its  obstacles  to  the  manifestation  of 
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the  sons  of  God ;  but  now,  with  added  splendour,  the 
vision  is  renewed :  the  hopes  of  the  waiting  shall  not 
perish  for  ever.  Once  more  the  victorioas  rider 
appears,  and  His  name  dispels  all  fear,  though  the 
vision  has  been  long  in  tarr}ring.  At  the  end  it  speaks 
and  does  not  tarry  {Habak.  iL  1 — i),  for  He  who  rides 
upon  the  heavens,  as  it  were  upon  a  horse,  has  "Bib  name 
Faithful  and  True  (Heb.  x.  23,  and  3e--38).  This 
name  combines  two  characteristics :  fidelity  to  promises, 
trustworthiness;  and  the  power  to  satisfy  every  legiti- 
mate desire  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people ;  for  in  Him  all  hopes  find  repose,  and  every 
ideal  is  realised.  He  is  further  pictured  as  a  warrior. 
This  warrior  bridegroom  carries  us  back  to  Ps.  xlv., 
where  a  similar  combination  of  marriage  joy  and 
martial  triumph  is  found.  Righteousness  marks  His 
progress  in  war,  as  faithfulness  is  manifested  towards 
those  who  trust  Him  (Isa.  xL  4,  5).  Here  is  comfort 
on  the  threshold  of  a  vision  of  deliverance.  The  book 
has  shown  us  war,  conflict,  confusion :  the  passions  of 
men  surging  sf^ainst  one  another,  and  dawhiny  like 
vain  waves  agamst  God's  immutable  laws ;  the  world- 
history  is  wntten  in  blood.  We  blame  men  for  these 
cruel  and  desolating  wars;  but  another  question  rises 
imperionslv.  Why  does  an  all-good  ruler  allow  these 
heart-breakdnff  scenes?  If  earth's  groans  pain  and 
trouble  us,  &  they  not  gprieve  Him  P  Where  is  He 
that  He  permits  all  tins  P  The  answer  is,  **!& 
righteousness  He  judges  and  makes  war.'*  The 
worked-out  history  of  me  world  will  make  this  plain. 
The  righteousness  <rf  God  is  being  revealed :  aU  will 
see  it  one  day;  but  now  the  just  must  live  by  faith  in 
Him  who  is  faithful  and  true,  and  who  preserves  the 
germ  of  all  divine  life  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

m  ^  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  .  .  .—Or.rather. 
And  His  eyes  are  (as)  a  flame  of  fire,  and  upon  His 
head  many  diadems— {He)  having  names  wriUa^  vmd 
a  name  writien  which  no  one  knows  but  He  HimMlf-^ 
and  dothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  His 
name  is  caUed  The  Word  of  Ood.  On  the  deseriptloa 
here  and  in  verse  5,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  14—16. 
There  is  no  doubt  who  is  before  us  in  this  Tiaioa. 
These  )Iame-2{^  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon  the  moving 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  have  been  readinf^  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  true  meaning  of  aU  events  and 
actions.  All  things  have  been  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  Whom  we  have  to  do  "  (Heb.  iv.  13) 
He  wears  many  erqvms — diadems— crowns  rather  ol 
royalty  than  of  victory.  Some  have  thought  that  t^ 
crowns  He  wears  are  crowns  taken  from  the  heads  of 
the  kings  who  have  made  war  with  Him  (ehap.  xvii 
12, 13,  and  19).  It  is  needless  to  suppose  this ;  th^ 
crowns  were  His  before  thev  were  diserowned.  Hie 
diadems  He  wears  proclaim  that  not  only  over  a  weiid- 
wide  einpire  He  is  xing,  but  of  aU  nations  He  ia  tntly 
king.  He  is  not  as  an  emperor  among  kings,  the  bead 
of  a  federation  of  princedoms ;  but  He  is  truly  King- 
King  of  history,  King  of  life.  King  of  hnraaii  hesrti^ 
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REVELATION.  XIX. 


The  Fowls  summoned. 


Testore  clipped  in  blood :  *  and  his  name 
is  called  The  Word  of  God.  <i*)  And  the 
armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed 
him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  white  and  dean.  <^*)  And  out  of 
his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that 
with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations :  and 
he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron : 
and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the 
fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 
(i^And  he  hath  on  hie  vesture  and  on 


b  ch.  17. 14. 


his  thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF 
KINGS,  AND  LORD  OP  LORDS.* 
(^^)  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the 
sun ;  and  he  cried  with  a  chap.  xix.  17— 
loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fjLgt^^  ^  T^ 
fowls  that  fiy  in  the  midst  prophet  over- 
of  heaven.  Come  and  gather  thrown, 
yourselves  togetheruntothesupper  of  the 
great  Grod ;  <^®>  that  ye  may  eat  the  fiesh 
of  kings,  and  the  fiesh  of  captains,  and 
the  fiesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  fiesh 


King-  eyerywhere,  oyot  each  realm  and  oyer  all  realms, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  has  names 
wriSen,  and  a  name.  The  clause  having  "names 
written"  is  omitted  in  the  English  version.  The 
authority  for  its  insertion  is  not  entirely  satisfactory ; 
but  perliaps  the  baUince  of  evidence  is  in  its  favour.  He 
has  manv  names  which  may  be  understood,  besides  a 
name  which  no  one  knows.  This  is  fittine  in  One  who  is 
known  to  men  as  Shepherd,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Prince 
of  Life,  but  the  fulness  of  Whose  love  and  power  none 
can  exhaust,  and  the  depth  of  Whose  wisdom  none 
can  fathom.  "He  knows  our  names.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  His."  There  is 
more  yet  to  be  known  of  Him  in  the  world  to  which 
we  go.  His  vesture  is  dipped  in  blood.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap.  Ixiii.  2}  probably  supplied  the  foundation 
of  this  description.  (Comp.  verse  15.)  The  blood-red 
vesture  is  a  fit  token  of  the  work.  He  comes  to 
destroy  those  that  destroy  the  earth — to  tread  the  wine- 

fress  of  the  wrath  of  Qod ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
[e  who  comes  for  this  came  first  to  shed  His  own 
blood.  He  is,  too,  "  The  Word  of  God."  Again  we  hear 
this  name ;  it  is  a  name  which  is,  besides  other  things, 
at  of  Christ's  mediating  work.  He  is  the  Word 


wno  was  with  God,  who  was  God.  and  who  declares  Grod 
to  man.  (Comp.  John  i.  1—4 ;  iii.  13 ;  xiv.  9.)  The  title 
the  Word,  the  Word  of  Qod — ^used  here  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  (chap.  i.  2 ;  John  i.  1 ;  1  John  i.  1) — is  a 
token  of  their  common  authorship.  (See  Introduction 
and  Excursus  A :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word,  in  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel.) 

(1*)  And  the  armies  .  .  .—The  words  **  which 
were"  should  be  omitted.  The  armies  in  heaven 
foUowed  Him.  Some  would  Hmit  these  to  angels.  The 
apparel  which  they  wear — the  fine  linen  {hyssus) 
"  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "  (see  verse  8) — 
is  conclusive  against  this  limited  view.  The  saints  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight  here,  and  who  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death,  will  share  the  triumph  of 
their  king.  (Comp.  also  chap.  xvii.  14)  The  horses 
upon  which  they  are  seated  are  white.  The  raiment 
they  wear  is  white^jntre.  (Comp.  verse  8,  and  chaps, 
iii.  4;  vii.  14.)  The  hue  of  triumph  is  here,  but  it 
is  the  triumph  of  righteousness.  (Comp.  also  Esek. 
xxxviii.  4.) 

(15)  And  out  of  his  mouth  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
out  of  His  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  swords  that  with 
(literallv,  in)  it  He  may  smite  tke  nations:  and  He 
{Himself)  shall  shg^hid  !:..u  utiii  Jii^i"t"yp  -i)  a 
rod  of  iron :  and  Me  (Eimfelf)  ^^ad&^h  the  winepreMa 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  qf  th^  ^^f  of  G<^d  the  AU 
ruler.  The  soarp  sword  i^  the  .  ^^  %  iliiit  we  have  read 
of  before  (chap.  i.  16}i  ther^  ;^^%  called  tlio  Iwo- 
edged  sword.  The  omis^tot^  h  f*"*^  Apitbet  in  this 
^t'f  oi  <^  «  the 


passage,  which  deecnbes  th^  y   0f  ^/  God 


conqueror  and  the  judge,  is  not  without  significance. 
The  sword  is  now  wielded  for  but  one  work— the  word 
that  Christ  spoke  will  judge  men  at  the  last  day 
(John  xii  48).  The  power  of  this  word  found  an  illus- 
tration in  the  falling  back  of  the  hostile  band  which 
came  to  take  Him  in  the  day  of  His  humiliation  ^John 
xviii.  6);  yet  more  ^oriously  will  the  power  oi  His 
word  be  felt  (comp.  Isa.  xL  4 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Thess. 
iL  8)  when  He  will  slay  the  wicked  with  the  word  of 
His  mouth.  The  passage  in  Fs.  iL  9  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Christ  comes  as  &ing ;  His  is  a  rule  in  righteous- 
ness ;  those  who  oppose  this  kingdom  of  righteousness 
find  the  shepherd's  staff  as  a  rod  of  iron;  the  stone 
rejected  falls  upon  the  builders,  and  grinds  them  to 
powder.  It  is  thus  that  the  winepress  of  God's  wrath 
IS  set  up,  and  the  righteous  King  appears  as  one  who 
treads  it  out.  (Comp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1--3.)  He  Himself 
(the  emphasis  lies  here)  treads  it.  We  have  again  the 
figure  of  the  vintage  made  use  of.  (Comp.  chap.  xiv. 
20.)  It  is  the  harvest  of  retribution ;  the  wicked  are 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings;  so  is  the  work 
seen  to  be  the  work  of  the  All-Buler. 

m  And  he  hath  on  his  yesture  .  .  .—The 
King  rides  at  the  head  of  His  host.  On  His  robe,  where 
it  spreads  out  from  the  waist.  His  title  is  inscribed ;  it 
proclaims  Him  to  be  the  one  who  is  the  true  supreme 
King  of  all.  Inscriptions  on  the  outer  garments  were 
sometimes  used  by  distinguished  personals.  The  title 
anticipates  the  final  victory;  His  power  is  irresistible, 
his  Ttingahip  is  universaL 

Oyebthsow  of  the  Wild  Beast  and  of  the 
False  Peophet.— The  birds  of  prey  gather  before- 
hand ^verses  17, 18).  The  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  nostile  to  the  King  of  kings,  gather  for  war 
(verse  20).    Their  defeat  and  fate  (verses  21,  22). 

07, 18)  And  I  saw  an  angel  .  .  .—Better,  And  1 
saw  an  (literally,  one)  angel  standing  in  the  sun ;  and 
he  cried  with  a  great  voice.  Hither  he  gathered  together 
to  the  great  supper  of  Ood,  that  ye  may  eat  fiesh  of 
kings,  and  flesh  of  captains  of  thousands,  and  flesh  of 
mighty  men,  and  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  are 
seated  on  them,  and  flesh  of  all,  of  free  and  of  bond, 
and  of  small  and  of  great.  The  angel  stands  in  the 
sun — the  central  spot  to  summon  the  birds,  and  the 
spot  where  he  stands  bathed  in  the  sunlight,  the  svmbol 
of  the  divine  presence.  (Comp.  chaps.  1. 16 ;  x.  1 ;  xii 
1.)  The  birds  of  prey  are  assembled  beforehand;  the 
aaversariea  oi  ibe  righteous  King  have  a  name  to  live, 
but  4liA  eaRles  and  vultures  are  gathered  together  as 

Wr  t^  carcase  had  already  fallen  (Matt  xxiv.  28 ; 

caw^  i^'^^k.  w»^- 1"?-^)-    The  supper  or  banquet  is 
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JiiV\\«3^-   ^*  banquet  or  supper  here  is  m 
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and  the  False  Prophets 


of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them, 
and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and 
bond,  both  small  and  great.  <^)  And  I 
saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gather^  together  to 
make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army.  <^)  And 
the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the 
false  prophet  that  wrooght  miracles  be- 
fore him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
and  them  that  worshipped  his  miage. 


A.D.M. 


These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone.  ^^  And 
the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword 
of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which 
sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  : 
and  all  the  fowls  were  filled  with  their 
flesh. 

CBAPTER  XX.— <i)And  I  saw  an 
angel  come  down  from  Chap.  zz.  i-^ 
heaven,  having  the  key  of  2>^  ^^^ 
the  bottomless  pit  and  a  of  Satan. 


contrast  with  the  marriage  snpper  of  the  Lamb  (verse  9), 
and  with  the  great  sapper  (Luke  ziy.  16—24)  from  which 
the  invited  guests  turned  away.  All  classes — the  great 
and  small,  the  master  and  slave — are  mentioned,  ^ose 
who  follow  the  worldkpower,  and  amy  themselves  in 
hostility  to  the  true  Emg,  belong  not  to  one  dass,  bat 
may  be  f  oond  among  all.  The  war  is  not  between  class 
ana  class,  bnt  between  righteoasness  and  onrighteoas- 
ness,  trath  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  BeliaL  We  mast 
remember  that  the  vision  is  a  gpreat  j&^rative  repre- 
sentation of  the  defeat  of  the  anti-Christian  powers 
and  principles  in  the  world;  this  will  save  us  from 
misapprehending  its  purpose,  and  from  a  bondaged 
literalism. 

(19)  And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  .  .  . 
— ^Bather,  I  saw  the  toild  beast.  The  wild  beast  and 
the  kings  are  gathered  to  make  or  wage  not  merely 
"war,"  but  "the  war"  (the  definite  article  is  used; 
comp.  chaps,  xvi  14;  xvii.  14)  against  the  King  of 
kings.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  true  King  is 
followed  by  His  army — one  army,  united  by  one  bond, 
and  under  one  King,  The  vrild  beast  is  supported  by 
diverse  armies,  owmng  allegiance  to  diverse  Kmgs,  and 
united  only  in  hostility  to  good. 

(20)  And  the  beast  was  taken  .  .  .—Or,  And 
the  wild  becist  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false 
'prophet  who  did  the  siane  in  hie  presence  .  .  .  Again 
the  definite  article  ("the  signs"  or  "mirades"}  recalls 
to  our  minds  what  was  before  described  (chap.  xiii.  13); 
the  false  prophet  is  the  second  wild  beast  oi  chap.  xiii. 
He  succeeded  in  deceiving  those  who  received  the 
mark.  See  Notes  on  chap,  xiii.,  where  their  work  of 
deception  is  described;  here  our  thoughts  are  fixed 
upon  their  doom.  Alive  they  were  cast,  the  two,  into 
the  lake  of  the  fire  which  hwms  with  brimstone.  The 
two— the  wild  beast  and  the  false  prophet — ^who  are 
the  anti-Christian  leaders  are  cast  into  the  fiery  lake. 
These  leaders  are  not  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded 
as  particular  individuals.  It  has,  indeed,  often  hap- 
pened, and  will  doubtless  again  happen,  that  an  inai- 
vidual  personage  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
anti-Christian  movement ;  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  seer, 
such  would  be  but  subordinate  leaders.  The  wild  beast 
and  the  fabe  prophet,  directed  by  the  dragon,  are  the 
true  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  such  movements.  The 
world-power,  whether  coarse,  i^orant  and  brutal,  or 
cultured  and  intellectual,  is  seized,  and  consigned  to 
the  lake  of  fire.  The  imagery  here  is  based  upon  the 
Old  Testament :  the  lake,  me  fire,  and  the  bnmstone 
bring  back  the  geography  and  the  incidents  attending 
the  overthrow  of  Dodom  and  Gfomorrha.  (Comp. 
Num.  xvi.  32^34;  Isa.  v.  14.)  The  lake  of  fire  is 
mentioned  here  for  the  first  time ;  we  hear  of  it  more 
frequency  afterwards  (chaps,  xz.  10,  14,  15;  xxL  8). 
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The  flames  and  brimstone,  smoke,  and  other  volcanic 
forces  indicating  the  existence  of  subterranean  fire, 
might  well  lead  the  ancients  to  place  their  Tartarus 
and  Gehenna  in  the  under-world.  (See  Note  in  Moses 
Stuart  on  Rev.  xiv.  10.)  These  supplied  the  imaray 
which  has  become  crystallised  in  the  language  of  after- 
generations. 

(81)  And  the  remnant  were  slain  •  •  .—Better,. 
And  the  rest  were  slain  with  (literally,  in)  the  sword  of 
Him  who  is  sea^ted  on  the  horse,  which  (sword)  pro* 
ceeded  out  of  His  numth ;  and  all  the  birds  were  filled 
with  their  fesh.  The  rest  (i.e.,  the  human  beinffs,  the 
kings  and  tne  great  and  smaQ,  who  have  been  lea  away 
by  Uie  world-powers)  were  slidn  with  the  sword  of  the 
King.  No  human  being  is  described  here  as  being 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire— onlj  the  two  great  leaders, 
the  ideal  representatives  of  evil  principles,  receive  that 
punishment.  The  sword  Which  goes  out  of  the  Kin^^s 
mouth  (comp.  verse  15  and  chap.  i.  16)  slays  uie 
human  allies  of  evil.  That  word  which  is  <^uick  and 
powerful  (Heb.  iv.  12),  that  word  which  Chnst  snoke 
m  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  that  word  whicb  is 
mighty  and  Ufe-riving  (Jas.  i.  18)  as  well  as  death* 
giving,  wins  at  tne  last.  The  birds  devour  the  flesh. 
The  pride  and  beauty  of  men,  their  apparent  strength, 
the  confederations  and  systems  which  they  have  made 
so  strong  for  themselves,  when  their  heart  was  fat  as 
brawn,  are  proved  to  be  worthless  and  strengthless;  all 
the  men  wnose  hands  were  mighty  find  nothing  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  5, 6).  Thus,  while  all  flesh  is  seen  to  be  but  ffrsas^ 
and  all  the  goodliness  and  pride  of  it  but  as  the  flower 
thereof,  the  righteous  word  of  the  Lord  stands  for  ever, 
and  at  the  last  rises  tipas  a  sword  to  smite  down  and 
to  slay  its  enemies.  "They  were  lolled,"  says  BengeL 
"with  the  destroying  sword  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of 
steel  or  iron,  but  goes  out  of  His  mouth,  and  so  is  a 
spiritual  weapon  of  resbtless  might." 

XX. 

The  Millekkittm. — Some  few  introductoiy  word^ 
on  this  most  difficult  chapter  are  needfuL  The  outline 
of  incidents  described  is  very  simple.  An  angel  descends, 
lays  hold  upon  the  dragon,  binds  him,  and  imprisons 
him  in  the  abyss,  where  he  remains  for  a  thousana  years, 
after  which  he  is  loosed  for  a  short  time.  During  this 
thousand  years  the  martyrs,  and  those  who  had  not 
received  the  mark  of  the  beast»  live  and  reign  witb 
Christ.  At  the  dose  of  this  period  the  dragon  is 
loosed ;  the  nations  are  once  more  deceived ;  the  camp 
of  the  saints  is  threatened  by  the  dragon,  and  those 
whom  he  has  reduced  to  his  service ;  but  the  fire  from 
heaven  destroys  the  adversaries,  and  the  dragon  is  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  general  judgment  follows. 
Simple  as  ilie  vision  appears^  every  inteipretation  i» 
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Binding  of  Satan 


EEVELATION,  XX. 


/or  a  Thousand  Years, 


great  chain  in  his  hand.  <^>  And  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
i^hieh   is   the  Devil,   and   Satan,  and 


bound  him  a  thousand  years,    (^)and 
cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 


shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon 
him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  na- 
tions no  more,  till  the  thousand  years 
should  be  fulfilled:  and  after  that  he 
must  be  loosed  a  little  season.     (^)  And 


beset  with  difficulties.  These  difficultiee  are  too 
nnmeroiiB  to  be  treated  of  here.  Our  space  wiU 
onlv  allow  as  to  indicate  the  view  adopted,  though 
witn  the  greatest  hesitation,  in  this  Commentary.  Q) 
The  TOillftTiTiinni  vision  is,  like  so  many  of  the  apostolic 
visions,  an  ideal  picture ;  it  exhibits  a  state  ox  things 
which  is  possible  to  mankind  at  any  time ;  for,  to  use 
the  language  of  Hengstenbeijg,  *'  If  the  earth  were  to 
watch  and  jj^rav  for  a  mousana  years,  Satan  would  have 
nothing  on  it.  Like  the  vision  of  the  first  seal,  it  shows 
ns  that  the  victory  of  Christ  was  a  real  victory,  and  has 
put  into  man's  hand  thepromise  of  security  against  the 
wicked  one's  devices.  The  defeat  of  Satan  (inflicted  by 
redemption)  is  described  as  ''a  fall  from  heaven"  (Luke 
X 18),  as  "  a  casting  out "  (John  xii.  31),  as  "  a  judgment 
past,"  '*the  Prince  of  this  world  has  been  jutLred" 
( Joku  xvi  11).  The  ideal  picture  corresponds.  "  Satan 
is  chained  in  the  abyss,  as  the  angels  said  by  St.  Peter 
to  have  been  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  "  (2  Pet. 
ii.  4).  (2)  But  the  rejection  of  Christ's  power  and  victory 
postpones  the  reahsation  of  this  picture;  the  sullen 
refusing  of  the  King's  Son,  **  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us,"  interposes  a  barrier  aninst  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  vision.  But  the  fulmment  is  not  utterly 
lost ;  the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time ;  it  will  have 
its  realisation,  though  man's  waywardness  and  unbelief 
occasion  its  delay.  (3)  The  vision  has  its  approximate 
fulfilment  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  laith  of  the 
reality  of  her  Lord's  victory,  carries  on  her  warfare 
against  the  prince  of  this  world  and  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  That  this  approximate  fulfilment 
is  not  unreal  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Christendom 
•has  replaced  heathendom,  Christ  has  taken  the  throne 
•of  the  world,  the  prince  of  this  world  has  been  judged, 
the  ascendency  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples has  marvellously  humanised  and  purified  the 
world.  To  an  Lrensus,  a  Polycarp,  a  Justin  Mart^p*, 
a  TertuUian,  the  picture  of  the  world  during  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  would  have  the  aspect  of  a  millennium, 
when  contrasted  with  the  age  of  Pagan  domination  and 
Pagan  persecution.  In  their  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
darimesB  of  heathenism,  the  world  as  influenced  by  a 
widely  diffused  Christianity  would  seem  to  be  a  world 
in  wmch  Christ  ruled.  They  would  see  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  apostles  and  martyrs  and  confessors  the 
wondrous  resurrection  power  of  God's  truth;  they 
would  see  how  those  who  fell  for  Christ  had  stepped 
from  their  fonrotten  gpraves  to  sit  down  with  Christ  in 
His  throne.  The  apostles,  the  martvrs,  the  faithful  do 
reign  with  Christ.  The  soYereignty  of  the  world  belongs 
far  more  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  than  to  Nero  and 
Galba.  But  thoufl^h  thus  the  saints  rise  and  reign 
with  Christ  oyer  Christendom,  we  can  see  that  this  is 
only  an  approximate  realisation,  and  falls  short  of  the 
ideal  picture.  Christendom  established  and  heathen- 
dom overthrown  would  be  a  miUennium  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Ignatius ;  but  the  Church  of  to-day  looks  for  a  further 
and  higher  fulfilment.  Is  she  justified  in  this  expecta- 
tion P  If  the  principles  laid  down  elsewhere  (see  Note 
on  chap,  vi.)  be  correct,  the  Church  is  justified  in  looking 
for  the  full  realisation  of  the  vision  in  a  future  age. 
She  can  accept  the  first-fruits  of  God's  promises,  but 
she  will  not  mistake  them  for  the  harvest;  she  can 


rejoice  in  the  growth  of  her  Lord's  kinsdom,  but  she 
looks  for  the  day  when  the  powers  of  evO  will  be  more 
effectually  curb^,  and  the  gospel  will  have  freer  course. 
Then  the  fulness  of  Christ's  victory  will  be  more  clearly 
seen. 

The  Binding  of  Satan. 

0)  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  •  •  .— 
Bather,  And  I  saw  an  angel  descending  out  of  the 
heaven,  harnng  the  hey  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great  cJiain 
on  (not  merely  in  his  hiuid,  but  banging  from  it  as  it 
would  do  when  on)  his  hand.  It  is  needless  to  settle 
who  is  represented  by  this  angel.  It  is  enough  that  in 
the  vision  he  manifests  by  the  key  and  the  duun  which 
he  carries  that  there  is  power  in  Him,  who  has  the  keys 
of  death  and  of  Hades  (chap.  i.  18),  to  bind,  as  He  has 
death-wounded,  him' that  had  the  power  of  death.  The 
bottomless  pit  is  the  abyss,  as  we  have  had  elsewhere 
(chaps,  ix.  1 ;  xi.  7 ;  and  xvii.  8.  Comp.  Luke  viii.  31) ; 
it  is  figuratively  the  abode  of  the  devil  and  his  associate 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

w  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon  .  .  .—Or, 
And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  the  ancient  serpent, 
who  is  the  devU  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years.  The  four  words  are  thus  used  to  describe  the  arch- 
enemy; thev  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  cnap.  xii.  9.  Over  the  world  he  has  exercised 
m  every  quarter  his  power  as  prince  of  this  world,  and 
he  has  been  found  fierce  as  the  dnupon,  subtle  as-  the 
serpent,  the  slanderer  of  God  and  ESs  people,  and  the 
adversary  of  all  righteousness.  He  is  bound  as  Christ 
declared  (Matt.  xii.  29 ;  comp.  Col.  ii.  15).  A  thousand 
years  was  the  length  at  which  Babbis  fixed  the  duration 
of  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  period  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally  (see  next  verse). 

(3)  And  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit  .  .  . 
j-Bather,  and  cast  him  into  the  abyss  (same  word  as 
in  verse  1),  and  locked  and  sealed  {the  door  or  tnovih) 
above  him,  that  he  m^ay  not  deceive  the  nations  any  more 
until  the  thousand  years  shall  have  been  finished ;  after 
these  things  he  must  be  loosed  for  a  lUtle  time.  The 
sealing  reminds  us  of  the  sealing  employed  when  the 
wicked  one  had  power  through  man's  agencv  to  imprison 
Grod's  messengers.  (Comp.  I>an.  vi.  17,  and  Matt.  xxviL 
66.)  Of  the  exact  moment  when  this  binding  and  im- 
prisoning took  place  it  is  not  needful  to  inquire  too 
curiously.  That  which  in  the  vision  is  described  as 
the  work  of  a  moment  may  in  the  fact  and  fulfilment 
be  a  very  g^radual  work ;  or  rather,  the  full  manifesta- 
tion of  its  accomplishment  may  be  only  gradually  made 
clear.  To  fix  it,  therefore,  to  any  inci^nt  (for  example, 
as  Hengstenberg  is  disposed  to  do  to  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne),  is  to  fall  into  the  "  vicious  realism " 
against  wnich  he  rightly  protests.  The  same  applies 
to  the  duration  of  toe  imprisonment;  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  litendly  any  more  than  the  other  numbers 
in  the  book;  it  symbolises  a  lengthened  period.  This 
period  is  followed  by  the  loosing  again  ox  the  devil  for 
a  short  time.    (See  ^ote  on  verse  7.) 

Thb  Millennial  Reion. 

<^)  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  •  .  .— 
There  is  a  prominence  given  to  the  thrones,  because 
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REVELATION,  XX. 


The  First  Betttrreetioik. 


V 


I    saw    thrones,    and   they   sat    upon 

Chap.  XX.  4—6.  *^®™>  ^^^  judgment  was 
The  ^^iiATitiiai  given  unto  them :  and 
reign.  j  ^^^  the  souls  of  them 

that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  Grod, 
and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
received    his    mark    upon    their    fore- 


heads, or  in  their  hands;,  and  thej^ 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years.  <*^  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  fini£^ed.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  ^^  Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection: on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests 


the  thought  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  is  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  seer.  The  thrones  are  seen,  and 
those  who  sat  on  them.  It  has  been  asked,  "  By  whom 
are  the  thrones  occupied  P  "  The  answer  is  supplied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  Tlioee  who  are  in  the  latter 
part  said  to  reign  with  Christ  are  clearly  those  who  sit 
upon  the  thrones  which  first  caught  the  prophet's  eye ; 
these  are  all  the  real  senrants  of  God.  They  appear 
before  the  seer  in  two  ffreat  classes : — First,  the  martyrs 
who  have  been  f aithf m  unto  death ;  for  he  speaks  first 
of  seeing  the  soule  of  those  who  have  been  beheaded 
(strictlv,  "  slain  with  the  axe,"  but  clearly  the  special 
class  of  beheaded  martyrs  is  to  be  taken  as  representing 
all),  became  of  the  Uitimowu  of  Jesus,  and  because  of 
the  word  of  Ood,  The  number  of  the  martyrs  is  now 
eomplete  (comp.  ch«D.  vi.  11) ;  these  form  the  first  class 
mentioned.  Secondly,  those  who  have  been  faithful  in 
life  occupy  these  thrones.  The  prophet  sees  these,  even 
whosoever  did  not  worship  (during^  life)  the  wild  beast, 
nor  yet  his  image,  and  (2i3  not  receive  the  mark  (comp. 
chap.  xiii.  10)  on  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hank. 
The  triumph  and  sovereignhr,  whatever  they  be,  are 
shared  hj  all  the  faithful.  iThese  things  are  stated  as 
constitntmff  their  privileges.  They  lived,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not ;  they  reigned,  and  judgment 
was  given  them.  This  last  hi»  been  felt  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty. What  sort  of  jud^pnent  is  intended?  The 
passage  in  Daniel  (chap.  vu.  22)  is  clearly  suggestive 
of  the  present  one.  The  phrase  (judgment  was  givenj 
is  not  there  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  right 
was  done  them  (see  Note  in  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  Daniel),  neither  must  it  be  so  understood  here. 
Judicial  powers  are  given  to  the  saints  as  to  those  who 
occupy  thrones ;  "  the  chief  power  in  governing  "  (Greb- 
hardt)  is  ffiven  them  (comp.  Matt.  ziz.  28,  and  1  Cor. 
vi.  2, 3) ;  they  reign,  they  judffe,  the^  live ;  the  true  and 
full  powers  of  life  are  seen  to  be  theirs.  And  is  not  this 
the  case  always  P  Who,  next  to  SLim  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  exercises  judicial  powers  over 
men?  Do  not  those  whose  lives,  as  we  read  them, 
rebuke  our  own  ?  Truly,  those  who  lived  for  God,  and 
refused  the  mark  of  earthiiness,  reign  and  judge  us  in 
our  worldliness  and  weakness.  This  is  their  sovereign 
honour  here,  besides  the  glad  reign  in  the  unseen 
world. 

(S)  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
.  .  . — Bather,  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  (we  must 
omit  the  word  "a^ain")  until  the  thousand  years  be 
finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  In  those  words 
we  meet  one  of  the  keys  to  the  controversy  respecting 
the  millennium.  What  is  this  resurrection  ?  Is  it  the 
resurrection  at  which  the  saints  shall  assume  the  glori- 
fied bodies,  and  their  perfect  consummation  and  Uiss  ? 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  word  must  be  understood 
literally  as  of  a  bodily  resurrection.  It  is  further  said 
.  that  the  contrasting  words  (**  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not*')  necessitate  tms  literal  interpretation.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  restricting  the  word  Resurrection  to  a 
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literal  meaning.  The  sacred  writers  frequently  use  the 
idea  figuratively.  They  speak  of  a  resurroction  which  is 
spiritual ;  the  dead  in  sin  are  summoned  to  rise  from 
the  dead  that  Christ  might  give  them  light  (comp.  £ph. 
ii.  1,  and  t.  14) ;  indee<£  the  figure  often  underues  we 
language  and  arguments  of  Jvew  Testament  writers 
(John  V.  24,  25;  Bom.  vi  5;  2  Cor.  v.  15;  CoL  ii.  12). 
But  do  the  words,  "the  rest  of  the  dead  Uved  not,** 
force  upon  us  so  sharp  a  contrast  that  we  must  under- 
stand  the  first  resurrection  literally  P  UndoubtedlT 
the  words  are  in  contrast.  If  the  words  **  lived  not^ 
necessarily  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  did  not  enjoy 
physical  hf e  on  earth,  then  the  living  with  Christ  of  the 
saints  and  the  first  resurrection  must  be  understood  as 
giyinff  phvsical  life  on  earth  to  the  saints.  But  are  we 
bound  to  thus  understand  literally  the  "lived"  of  verse  4 
and  the  **  lived  not "  of  yerse  5  P  There  are  two  or  three 
considerations  which  will  be  enough  to  show  that  they 
need  not  be  understood  thus.  (1)  The  word  "  to  live" 
is  used  about  sixteen  times  in  the  Apocalvpse.  On  nine 
of  these  it  is  applied  to  the  eternal  liie  of  €rod  the 
Father  or  God  the  Son ;  it  is  twice  used  in  the  passage 
before  us  (yerses  4, 5).  Of  the  remaining  fire  ooeasioiis 
where  the  word  is  used,  it  is  four  times  employed  in 
what  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  figurative  sense 
(chaps,  iii.  1 ;  vii.  17;  xiii.  14 ;  xix.  20— some  nUaht  doubt 
the  figurative  use  in  tins  last  passage),  but  oim-  once  is 
it  employed  in  a  sense  which  can  fiirly  be  defended  as 
literal  (chap,  xvi  3).  (2)  There  will  be  faithless  people 
during  the  millennium — ^the  nations  tobec{eeeivea(yerBe 
8).  Are  we  then  to  picture  saints  with  glorified  reeuireo- 
tion  bodies  living  on  the  earth,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  tenanted  by  men  and  women  still  in  the  natural  body  P 
(3)  There  is  a  resurrection,  which  surely  is  the  seeond 
resurrection,  described  in  verses  12, 13 :  this  last  is  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  small  and  fresX.  There 
seems  no  adequate  reason  to  afiSrm  that  this  first  resur- 
rection, then,  must  be  physical  Our  notions  of  life  and 
death  are  so  circumscribed  by  the  geography  of  earth, 
that  we  seldom  give  to  the  word  "  lue"  in  our  thoughts 
its  true  richness  and  fulness  of  meaning.  We  im  to 
remember  that  the  faithful  ones  who  live,  because 
Christ  lives,  have  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is» 
as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come ;  we  forget  that  God  is 
not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

(^)  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  •  .  «  •— 
This  is  one  of  the  benedictions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  blessing  on  those  who  have  part  or  share  in  the 
first  resurrection  has  this  definite  feature.  On  these 
the  second  death  has  not  power  (or  authority).  The 
second  death  stands  in  contrast  with  the  first  resur- 
rection. The  second  death  is  not  the  mere  phvsieal 
dying ;  it  is  rather  that  more  awful  death  whicn  lies 
outside  the  regfion  of  the  things  seen  and  temporaL 
Whatever  it  means,  and  whatever  the  conditions  which 
surround  it,  it  is  spiritual  rather  than  physical.  It  is 
not  the  life  of  the  oody  which  protects  the  life  of  the 
spirit;  it  is  the  living  and  believing  in  God  which 
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EEVELATION,  XX. 


ovi  of  his  Prison, 


of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years.  ^And 
Chap.  XX.  7— 10.  when  the  thousand  years 
The  loosing  ^^e  expired,  Satan  shall  be 

and  final  over-  *^  ^-^f^xx w,  »^»a^  oxxaui.  *ro 
throwofSatan.  loosed  out  of  his  pnson, 
(9)  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters 
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of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog/  to  gather 
them  together  to  battle :  the  number  of 
whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  (^)  And 
they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of 
the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city : 
and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of 


protects  from  the  second  death ;  according,  to  Christ's 
word  of  such,  "they  shall  never  die"  (John  xi.  26; 
oomp.  John  x.  27,  2&).  Blessed,  too,  are  snch  in  being 
priests  and  kings  (they  shall  reign).  Theirs  is  the 
priesthood  of  mk  whp  have  offered  themselves  a  living 
sacrifice  to  Qod  (Boin.  xii.  1).  The  kii^gship  of  me 
is  theirs,  who  have  OTereome  the  world-powers  in  the 
word  of  God  and  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  these  truly 
reign.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  10.) 

The  Loosing  of  Satan  and  his  Final 

OVEBTHBOW. 

(7)  And  when  the  thousand  years  are  ex- 
pired.— Bather,  And  when  the  thotuand  years  hon}e 
been  finisJied.  The  binding  of  Satan  implied  restraint 
vnt  upon  his  power  and  freedom  of  action;  the 
loosing  means  the  removing  of  these  restraints.  The 
reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  has  been  a  witness  to 
the  power  of  oar  Master  over  the  wicked  one.  This 
witness  has  been  an  opportonity  also  to  the  world.  It 
was  the  earthly  approximation  to  the  ideal  picture.  It 
testified  how  completely  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  was  given  to  Christ,"  and  how  there  lay,  there- 
fore, within  the  reach  of  men  the  power  of  Him  who 
would  tread  down  their  true  enemies,  and  torn  His 
hand  against  their  adversaries  (Ps.  IxxxL  13, 14).  Bnt 
the  time  of  opportnniiv  most  end.  "O  that  Israel 
would  have  hearkened,  is  a  cry  that  might  have  its 
counterpart  over  the  history  of  earth's  lost  oppor- 
tunities. Christendom  is  phuited  in  the  world  to  be  a 
framework  of  regenerating  power  to  mankind,  just  as 
the  Law  and  its  adjuncts  were  desired  to  be  in  Israel. 
Bnt,  as  there  the  old  idolatrous  mfluences  broke  in 

ri  the  rule  of  God*B  covenant,  so  here  do  we  find 
vision  picturing  to  us  how  Christendom  will  be 
invaded  by  the  influences  of  the  evil  one,  when  man- 
kind has  let  slip  this  splendid  opportunity  of  a  really 
golden  age. 

(8)  And  shall  go  out  to  deoeive  the  nations.— 
Perhaps  better,  shall  come  out,  as  the  earth  is  the 
view-point.  The  nations  deceived  and  led  astray  are 
designated  as  Qo^  and  Magog.  The  names  are 
derived  from  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.).  In 
rabbinical  books  the  names  were  used  to  describe 
the  nations  who  would  rise  against  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  The  names  are  to  be  understood  fig^uratiyely. 
No  particular  nation  could  be  well  spoken  of  as  "the 
nations  in  the  four  comers  of  the  earth."  The  origin 
of  the  figure  is  not  difficult.  In  Ezekiel,  Gog  is  called 
the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  or,  adopting 
another  rendering,  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and 
Tubal.  Magog  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  JapheOi.  The  name  is  there  associated  with 
GU>mer,  Madai,  and  Meshech.  Gomer  is  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  Cimmerians,  Madai  with  the 
Modes,  and  Meshech  with  the  Muscovites.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  history  of  Assurbanipal  from  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, thinks  that  a  certain  cmef  of  the  Saka  (Scythians), 
named  G^gi,  is  the  same  as  Qog,  The  sons  of  this 
Gaagi  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Birighudri,  a 


chief  of  Madai  (Modes).  Josephns  also  identifies 
Magof^  with  the  Scythians.  The  remembrance  of  the 
Scj^hian  iuTasion  lingered  long  in  the  minds  of  Asiatic 
nations ;  and  the  names  of  those  northern  nations  were 
adopted  as  representative  of  the  gpreat  and  undefined 
enemies  who  would  in  after  afl;es  assail  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  or  wage  unprovoked  war  against  the  true 
Israel  of  God.  EzekiePs  language  in  chap,  xxxviii.  17 
seems  to  imply  as  much.  The  ETangelist  nere  accepts 
the  names  employed  by  the  earlier  prophet.  Gog  and 
IdtLfoe  stand  for  the  great  hosts  of  the  nations,  and 
their  leaders,  who  would  break  forth  into  uncalled-for 
hostility  against  the  people  of  the  Lord.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  imagery  is  derived  from  the 
history  of  Israel.  Jerusalem,  the  beloved  city  of  the 
true  Israel  of  Grod,  looks  out  upon  her  foes.  They  are 
Babylon,  E^ypt,  or  thev  may  come  from  the  far 
nortnem  regions,  the  abode  of  Gog  and  Magog,  whence 
the  wild  and  relentless  invaders  nad  poured  upon  the 
land.  Gog  and  Magog  are  thus  used  as  typical  names. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such,  the  great  gathering  of 
turbulent  and  reckless  enemies  of  we  faitn  would  take 
place.  The  hosts  of  the  foes  of  Jerusalem  are  described 
as  innumerable  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  This  great 
concourse  of  countless  hosts  is  moved  by  hostilify  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  The  nations,  thus  multitudinous, 
haye  been  restrained  during  the  millennial  reign.  Eril 
and  unbelief  have  been  hdd  in  check,  but  uiey  have 
not  been  extinguished.  The  millennial  reign  is  clearly, 
therefore,  not  a  ^riod  in  which  the  rule  of  Christ  is 
universally  and  smcerely  accepted.  There  are  powers 
at  work  which  compete  for  human  afiEections  and 
interests;  bnt  the  general  acceptance  of  Christian 
principles  keeps  the  evil  forces  m  abeyance,  and  the 
gracious  strong^  of  God  limits  the  power  of  the  arch- 
enemy. But  when  the  restraints  are  removed,  the 
long-suppressed  evil  breaks  forth,  and  the  reluctantly 
submissive  nations  are  gathered  together  to  the  toot — 
not  to  battle,  as  in  our  version,  bnt  to  the  war— i.e.,  to 
the  war  which  has  been  before  spoken  of  in  chaps, 
xvi.  and  xix.  All  the  restnunts  which  Christ  and 
Christian  teaching  had  supplied  to  the  world  are 
gradually  remov^L  The  Euphrates  is  dried,  the 
Devil  is  loosed,  the  unclean  spirits  have  gone  forth, 
the  last  phase  of  the  lonff  war  between  go(3  and  evil, 
between  Christ  and  Beliu,  has  been  entered. 

W  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth. — The  hostile  multitudes  spread  like  swarms 
over  the  earth,  and  surrounded  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  beloved  city.  Jerusalem  is  the  heloved  city-— 
in  it  was  the  Mount  Zion  which  God  loved*  (Ps.  Ixxviii 
68).  It  is  the  figure  of  the  true  spiritual  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  which  nas  been  faithful  to  her  king.  The 
beloved  city  has  its  camp ;  it  is  ready  for  war.  It  has 
waged  its  spiritual  wanare  against  all  forms  of  evil 
Its  citizens,  like  the  returned  exiles  (Neh.  iv.  17,  18), 
could  never  lay  down  the  sword  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  10; 
John  ii.  14;  v.  4);  but  the  hostile  demonstration  is 
arrested  by  divine  intervention.  There  came  down 
fire  out  of  ihe  heaven  (the  words  '<  from  God"  are  of 
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heayen,  and  devoured  ihem.  (i<»And 
tUe  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.  <")And  I  saw  a  great 
Chap.  XX.  11—  white  throne,  and  him  that 
15-  1^1  J^^-  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
world.  ^  the  earth  and  the  heaven 


acti.&& 


fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them.  (^>  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  Grod ;  and  the 
books  were  opened :  and  another  book' 
was  opened,  which  is  the  hook  of  life :  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  ^^  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death 


doabtful  authority)  and  devoured  them.  The  Shechinah 
light  tabernacled  over  the  holy  dty.  Its  light  was 
afio  a  flame  rc^dy  to  break  forth  npon  the  wicked. 
(Oomp.  chaps,  i.  14;  vii.  15,  Note;  Heb.  xii.  29; 
2  Hiess.  i  6--10.)  There  may  be  allusion  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  plains  (Gen.  xix.  24),  but 
other  incidents  may  have  been  in  the  prophet's  mind : 
the  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  upon  the  enemies  of 
an  earlier  prophet,  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  9 — 14),  and  the 
fire  which  broke  forth  from  the  tabernacle  in  the 
vrildemess  upon  those  who  defied  the  laws  of  the  Gk>d 
of  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  16, 17,  36 ;  Lev.  x.  1, 2).  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the 
prophet  is  using  the  incidents  and  actions  of  the  ]»ast 
as  miagery,  and  that  the  present  vision  is  fij^tmiave, 
though  of  course  not  mere  empty  figture:  for  Cnrist  will 
thoroufi^hly  purge  His  floor  (Ma4;t.  lii.  12). 

(10)  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  the  devil  that  deeeiveth  them,  or  was 
deceiving  them,  was  cast  imio  the  lake  of  fire  and  hrim* 
stone,  where  are  also  the  wild  heaaU  and  the  false 
prophet ;  and  they  shall  he  tormented  by  day  and  by 
night  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages.  The  devil  cast  from 
heaven  (chap,  xii  9),  bound  in  the  abyss  (chap.  zz.  3), 
is  now  flun£^  into  the  flaming  lake.  There  mey  (i.e., 
the  devil,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false  prophet)  are 
tormented  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  (Oomp.  cnap.  ziv. 
10, 11 ;  and  Note  on  chap.  xix.  20.) 

The  Jxtdgment  op  the  World. — The  three 
enemies  have  been  overthrown  and  driven  forth  from 
the  earth  which  they  have  sought  to  destrov  (chap.  xi. 
18).    The  judgment  of  human  oeings  must  follow. 

(U)  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne  .  .  .— 
Or,  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  thai  wcut 
seated  thereon,  from  whose  face  fled  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  and  place  was  notfowndfor  them.  The  throne 
is  described  as  great  and  white,  to  set  it  in  strong 
contrast  to  other  thrones  mentioned  in  the  book,  e,g,, 
chaps,  iv.  4  and  xx.  4.  It  is  a  white  throne,  in  token 
of  the  purity  of  the  judgment  which  follows.  He 
who  sits  upon  it  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity.  It  is  asked.  Who  is  He  that  is  seated  here  P 
Throughout  the  book  Gk>d  is  called  "  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  "  (chaps,  iv.  3  and  v.  1) ;  but  we  must 
not  understand  this  as  excluding  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  who 
sits  with  Hjs  Father  on  His  throne  (chap.  iiL  21),  and 
who,  as  Son  of  Man,  declared  that  He  would  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory  and  divide  "  all  the  nations  "  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats  (Matt.  xxv. 
31,  32 ;  comp.  also  chaps,  vi.  16  and  xi  15-— 18).  At 
the  face  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  the  heaven 
and  earth  flee.  Hengstenberg  interprets  this  of  the 
putting  out  of  the  way  "  all  of  the  irrational  creation 
which  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  sin." 
Gebhardt  interprets  it  of  *'  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
present  visible  world,^*    A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
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imageiy  employed  in  chaps,  vi  12—14  and  xvi  19, 20, 
should  make  us  cautious  of  asserting  that  any  great 
physical  catastrophe  is  described  here.  Doubtless  re- 
volution must  precede  renewal  (chap.  xxi.  1) ;  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  ground  our  expectations  of  tiie  nature  of 
such  changes  upon  language  which  is  oonfeasedlv 
poetical  in  lorm.    Some  physical  revolutions  do  in  all 

I)robability  await  our  eartn,  but  the  eye  of  the  prophet 
ooks  more  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  world — ^more  to  the  spiritual  well-bemg  of  man- 
kind, than  to  any  j^hysical  changes  which  may  synchro- 
nise with  the  culmination  of  the  world's  moral  history. 
G2>  IS)  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great 
.  .  . — Or  rather,  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the 
small,  standing  before  (not  "  Qod,"  as  in  text,  but)  the 
throne,  and  books  (or,  rolls)  were  opened ;  and  another 
book  (or,  roll)  was  opened,  which  ts  {the  book)  of  Ixh ; 
and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  whuh  had 
been  unitten  in  the  books  (or,  roUs)  according  to  their 
works.    And  the  sea  gave  forth  the  dead  that  were  in 
it;  and  death  and  Modes  gave  forth  the  dead  who 
were  in  them ;  and  they  were  judged  ea^  oecordinQ  to 
their  works.    The  latter  of  uiese  verses  is  addea  to 
assure  us  that  the  dead,  in  whatever  quarter,  must  appear 
before  the  judgment  throne.    Deatn  and  Hadee — ^"^the 
grave  world,"  and  *'  the  great  wateiy  gprave  " — the  sea, 
"the  univeraal  hidden  region  of  the  dead,"  give  up 
its  prey ;  for  there  is  One  who  sits  upon  the  throne  who 
has  the  keys  of  death  and  Hadee  (cnap.  i  18).    It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  the  dead  here  rooken  of  as 
coming  forth  from  the  grave  are  not  all  the  dead,  but 
only  "  the  rest  of  the  d^  "  mentioned  in  chap.  xx.  5. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  first  resurrection  there 
mentioned  is  a  literal  physical  resurrection  are  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  resurrection  here  to  the  resurrection 
only  of  the  remainder  of  the  dead.    But  the  verses 
before  us  suggest  no  limitation,  and  the  language  most 
assuredly  t^ds  to  the  idea  that  saints  and  faithful 
servants  of  Ood  take  part  in  this  later  resurrection. 
If  all  the  saints  and  righteous  men  of  old  are  raised 
prior  to  the  millennium,  and  take  no  part  in  this  last 
judgment  scene,  then  only  the  faithless  and  wicked  are 
left  to  be  judged  before  the  great  white  throne,  and 
as  none  of  these  can  be  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  the  bringing  forth  of  that  book  becomes  meaning- 
less.' This  is  one  result  of  vicious  literalism  of  inter- 
S rotations.    The  real  significance  of  the  scene  lies  in 
lie  vivid  picturing  of  that  great  and  solemn  tnith  that 
we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  that  before  Him  there  is  nothing  hidden  which 
shall  not  be  revealed  (Matt.  x.  26 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5  \ 
Then  shall  every  human  life  appear  in  its  tme  light, 
stripped  of  aD  the  deceptive  adornments  which  bare 
given  a  fictitious  respectability  to  ingenious  fraud,  and 
a  fatalpopularity  to  adroit  wickedness  and  splendid 
vice,    llien  shall  men  be  judged,  not  by   nmk,  or 
success,  or  achievement,  but  accordine  to  th^r  works, 
as  it  is  twice  stated  here,  and  aeooraing  to  whether 
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The  Seamd  Death 


EEVELATION.  XXI. 


tn  the  Lake  of  Fvre. 


and  hell^  delivered  up  the  dead  wliich  lor.o^ 
were  in  them:    and  tiiey  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works. 
<^^)  And  death  and  heU  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.    This  is  the  second  death. 


W  And  whosoever  was  not  f onnd  written 
in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— <i)  And   I  saw  a 


thej  have  any  life  towards  God.  The  works  and  the 
life  towards  Qod  most  be  combined.  A  man  may  have, 
£rom  the  activities  of  his  Christian  works,  a  name  to 
live,  and  yet  be  dead:  the  life-book  and  the  work- 
book combine  to  mark  the  real  servant  of  Christ.  If 
he  labonrs  more  abundantly  than  all,  it  is  Christ  who 
works  in  him,  for  his  life  is  a  life  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.  (Comp.  GkJ.  ii  20 ;  1  C!or.  xy.  10 ;  Jas.  ii. 
14—26.) 

(14. 15)  And  death  and  hell  were  oast  .  .  .-^ 
Better,  And  death  and  Hades  were  eaet  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  'The  latter  joart  of  the  verse  contains,  accordinj^ 
to  the  beet  MS.  authority,  the  additional  wor£ 
''the  lake  of  fire."  We  then  read,  not  *'This  b  the 
second  death  " — as  though  the  reference  were  to  what 
went  before— but,  This  is  the  second  death,  the  laJce  of 
fire.  The  last  verse  then  follows,  And  if  any  was  not 
fownd  written  in  the  booh  (or,  roU)  of  life,  he  was  caet 
inio  the  lake  of  fWe.  Thus,  three  times  in  these  two 
short  verses,  like  a  refrain  at  the  close  of  each  clause, 
we  have  the  terrible  words  "the  lake  of  fire."  Into 
this  lake  of  fire  Death  and  Hades  are  thrown.  It  is 
clearly  figorative  language,  implying  that  Death,  the 
last  enemy  (1  Cor.  xv.  26)  is  destroyed,  together  with 
Hades,  who  was  personified  as  Death's  escort  (cha^.  vi. 
8).  So  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (chap.  xxi.  4) 
''  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  Tne  lake  of  fire  into 
which  Death  is  thrown  is  the  second  death  !  We  have 
read  of  this  before  in  this  book  (chaps,  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6). 
It  is  a  death  of  which  the  first  death — ^the  phvsical 
death,  now  destroyed — ^was  but  a  faint  fi^^nie.  It  is  a 
condition  which  needs  no  coarse  exaggeration,  or  vulgar 
liteialisation  of  the  prophetic  imagery,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of.  Yeir  awful  is  that  spiritual  deatn,  which 
knows  not  and  loves  not  God,  and  from  which  Christ 
has  come  to  arouse  us;  more  awful  must  be  that 
second  death,  in  which  the  spirit,  no  longer  the  sinning 
victim  of  hereditary  evil,  has  become  the  viciim  A 
habitual  choice  of  wrong,  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  choosing  alienation  rather  than  reconcUiation 
^— the  husks  of  the  swine  rather  than  the  Father's  house. 
Of  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  true  and 
futureioTi»  we  can  have  little  conception.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  remember  two  things :  they  are  figurative, 
but  they  are  figurative  of  something. 

XXI. 

The  Final  Beoenebation.— All  things  new: 
NEW  Heavens;  new  Eabth;  new  Jerusa- 
lem (chaps,  xxi.  1— xxii.  5). 

The  new  Heavens  and  new  Eabth. 

ti)  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  •  .  .—The  hope  of 
the  renewal  and  restitution  of  all  things  had  been  long 
cherished.  Earlier  prophets  had  sanctioned  the  hope : 
Isaiah  had  told  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth  (Isa.  Ixv. 
17) ;  Ezekiel  had  dosed  his  prophecy  with  the  splendid 
vision  of  a  renewed  land  of  promise  (Ezek  xL — ^xlviii.); 
Christ  Himself  had  spoken  of  the  era  which  He  in- 
aujzurated  as  the  reffeneration  (Matt.  xix.  28);  His 
f  oUowers  soon  caught  the  truth  that  the  outcome  of 
the  gospel  age  would  be  the  realisation  of  all  those 
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marvellous  virions  with  which  prophets  had  sustained 
the  fainting  hopes  of  the  people  of  Qod.  The  hope  was 
not  to  be  for  ever  recedmg  as  new  height  after  neight 
was  surmounted.  It  will  not  always  be  said^  "The 
days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision  faileth"  (Esek 
xii.  22).  The  fulfilment  may  seem  to  tarry;  the 
unbelieving  might  doubt  or  scoff  (Matt.  xxiv.  43; 
1  Thess.  V.  2;  2  Pet.  iii.  4);  but  those  who  felt  that 
the  gospel  was  a  power  of  spiritual  regeneration, 
making  all  things  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17),  learned  to  look 
forward  to  the  widest  and  fullest  restoration,  and  to 
expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dweUeth 
righteousness  (2  Pet.  iii.  13).  The  characteristic  word 
which  runs  throughout  the  description  is  the  word 
"  neto."  All  things  are  to  be  made  new :  the  heavens 
and  earth  are  new ;  the  Jerusalem  is  new.  There  are 
two  words  which  are  translated  new  in  our  English 
version :  one  of  these  (neos)  relates  to  time ;  the  other 
{Jcainos)  relates  to  Quality.  The  one  would  be  applied 
to  what  had  recently  come  into  existence;  the  otner  to 
what  showed  fresh  features.  The  tomb^  for  example, 
in  which  our  Lord's  body  was  laid  was  new,  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  been  recently  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  had  never  been  used  before ;  it 
may  have  been  long  made,  but  it  was  one  wherein 
never  man  was  yet  lud.  To  describe  it  the  second  word 
{kainos)  is  used  (Matt,  xxvii.  60  and  John  xix.  41).  In 
the  same  way,  the  wine-skins  (called  *'  bottles  "  in  our 
English  version)  required  for  the  new  wine  were  not 
necessarily  wine-skins  only  just  prepared  for  service, 
but  thev  were  skins  which  had  not  jprown  withered,  but 
retainea  their  freshness  and  elasticity.  Here,  affain, 
the  second  word  (kainos)  is  employed  to  describe  tnem. 
Now,  it  is  this  latter  word  which  is  used  throughout 
this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  newness  which  is  pictured  is  the  new- 
ness of  freshness :  the  old,  decaying,  enfeebling,  and 
corrupting  elements  are  swept  away.  The  aspects  and 
features  which  will  surround  the  inhabitants  of  that 
new  earth  will  be  full  of  novelty  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
gressive instincts  of  our  nature ;  but  the  imagery  no 
Teea  conveys  the  assurance  that  the  conservative  in- 
stinct, which  clings  to  what  is  old,  and  finds  sanctity  in 
the  past,  will  not  be  disre^rded.  All  thinffs  may  be 
new,  full  of  fresh  and  fair  beauty ;  but  all  tilings  will 
not  be  strange;  there  must  be  some  coirespondency 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  when  the  new  things  are 
called  new  heavens,  new  earth,  new  Jerusalem.  The 
description  is  figurative,  but  the  spirit  of  it  implies  that 
in  the  restitution  age  the  sweetness  of  things  kved  and 
familiar  will  blend  with  the  chann  of  all  tnat  is  fresh 
and  new. 

And  there  was  no  more  sea.— Or,  better,  And 
the  sea  is  (exists)  not  any  more.  Amonff  the  more 
detailed  features  of  the  new  earth,  this  obuteration  of 
the  sea  stands  first.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  com- 
mentators should  vacillate  between  literal  and  figura- 
tive interpretations  of  the  chapter;  the  ornaments  and 
decorations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (verses  10 — 21)  are 
treated  as  symbolical;  the  annihilation  of  the  sea  is 
considered  as  literal  It  is  wiser  to  leave  the  literal 
meaning  to  the  future,  and  to  grasp  the  spiritual  teach- 
ings, which  are  of  infinite  and  present  interest     The 
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emd  the  New  Earth. 


new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:'  for  the 
Cha^xzL  1—  first  heaven  and  the  first 

Lav^^  2Sd  ®^^^  ^^^  passed  away; 
new  earth.  and  there  was  no  more 
sea.  ^>  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city, 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.  ^)  And  I 
Chap,  xzi  3  4  ^'^^^^  *  great  voice  out  of 
The  Voice  from  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the 
the  throne.  tabernacle  of  God  w  with 
men,  and  he    will  dweU  with  them. 


5  eh.  7.  ir. 


and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  he 
their  Grod.  (^^  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes;*  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.  ^  And  he  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said.  Behold,  I  (^  j^  ^ 
make  all  things  new.'  And  8.  The  Yoioe 
he  said  unto  me.  Write:  S^^JS'^JS 
for  these  words  are  true  and  the  throne. 


eea  has  played  an  important  nart  in  the  symbolism  of 
the  book :  ont  of  Uie  sea  rose  tne  wild  beast  (chap.  ziii. 
1) ;  the  purple-clad  Babylon  sat  enthroned  npon  many 
waters  (chap.  xvii.  1) ;  tine  restless,  tomnltnons  ocean, 
now  cUscordant  with  its  clamorous  waves,  now  flooding 
tiie  earth  in  confederate  force ;  the  troubled  sea  of  evi^ 
which  cannot  rest,  and  casts  up  but  mire  and  dirt  (Isa. 
lyii.  21),  is  no  more  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  that  earth, 
or  near  that  city  whose  peace  is  as  a  riyer,  and  whose 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Isa.  zlviii.  18), 
and  whose  inhabitants  are  delivered  from  "  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world." 

(B)  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city  .  .  .—Better, 
And  the  holy  city,  new  Jertualem,  I  saw  coming  down 
out  qf^  the  heaven  from  God,  prmared  .  .  .  The  name 
John  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSo.  The  new  Jerusalem 
is  more  fully  described  later  on  (verse  10  et  sea.).    The 

Sis  also  &e  bride  (comp.  verses  9, 10).    Botn  images 
le  "city"  and  the  "oride" — are  familiar  to  the 


Bible  student.  The  sacred  dty  appears  linked  to  God 
by  a  sacred  bond.  (Comp.  Fs.  xlv.  13,  14;  Isa.  Ixi. 
10 ;  hdi.  4,  5 ;  GaL  iv.  26 ;  Eph.  v.  25—27.)    The  city- 


bride  is  now  adorned  for  her  Husband.  We  know 
what  her  ornaments  are,  now  that  He  is  about  to  pre- 
sent her  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church :  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Chnst,  and  her  loving  obedience  to 
Him  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  are  her  lewels.  She  is  seen,  not 
rising  from  earth  or  sea,  like  the  foes  of  righteousness 
(chap.  xiii.  1, 11),  but  coming  down  from  heaven.  The 
world  will  never  evolve  a  golden  age  or  ideal  state. 
The  new  Jerusalem  must  descend  from  Gk>d.  The  true 
pattern,  which  alone  will  realise  man's  highest  wishes, 
18  the  pattern  in  the  mount  of  Qod  (Acts  vii.  44). 

Thb  Fibst  Yoicb.— The  voice  out  of  the  throne 
(verses  3,  4.) 

(3)  And  I  heard  a  great  yoioe  out  of  hea- 
ven .  •  .  .—According  to  the  best  MSS.  the  voice  now 
heard  was  heard  "  ovt  of  the  throne,'*  Bering,  Behold, 
the  tahemade  of  God  ia  vnih  men,  and  Me  wiU  taber- 
nacle with  them.  Here,  as  in  chap.  vii.  15,  the  transla- 
tion, "  shall  dwell,''  weakens  the  force  of  the  allusion. 
The  tent,  or  tabernacle,  is  in  the  seer's  mind.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  prepositions  used  here  and  in 
chap.  vii. :  in  the  latter,  God  was  spoken  of  as  taber- 
nacling over  them;  here  He  tabemades  with  them. 
He  not  only  stretches  His  cloud-shelter  over  them,  but 
He  is  with  them.  They  shall  he  Bis  people,  and  He 
shall  he  God  with  them,  their  God.  Tne  introduction 
of  the  words  in  italics  ("  and  be  ")  in  our  version  is  a 
weakness;  the  force  of  the  thought  is  spmled.  They 
are  Gk>d's  people,  and  He  is  their  Emmanuel — Qod  with 
them,  their  God.    The  prophet  Eiekiel  supplies  parallel 


thoughts  (Ezek.  xzzvii.  27,  28 ;  comp.  also  Lev.  zzvL 
11,  12). 

(4)  And  Gkxl  shall  wipe  away  all  team  .  .  .— 
Instead  of  "all  tears"  we  should  translate  "every 
tear,''  and  so  possess  the  promise  in  its  true  and  tendu* 
form.  The  mrst,  or  former,  thin^  are  passed  away : 
deaih  shall  not  he  any  longer ;  neither  snail  mourning, 
nor  crying,  nor  pain,  he  any  longer.  The  splendid 
array  (9  negatives  oome  as  hezalds  of  the  positive  neaoe 
of  tne  new  Jerusalem :  no  sea,  no  tears,  no  deatn,  no 
mourning,  no  crying,  no  pain;  with  the  former  thbiga 
these  six  shadows  pass  away  from  life.  "Hhe  mourning 
is  that  grief  which  so  takes  possession  of  the  whole 
being  tluit  it  cannot  be  hid  "  (Abp.  Trench).  It  is  the 
same  word  that  is  rendered  "  wailing"  in  our  English 
version  (chap,  xviii.  15).  It  is  used  of  mourning  for 
the  dead.  Crying  is  the  voice  of  despair  and  dismay, 
as  well  as  sorrow ;  it  is  the  loud  outcry  which  is  the 
witness  that  "  the  times  are  out  of  joint."  Pain  in- 
cludes painful  labour  and  weariness.  With  the  passing 
away  of  these  there  must  depart  the  ground  for  the 
often-repeated  crv  of  "  Vanity  of  vanities!"  The  sad 
minor  of  the  poet^s  song  will  cease,  for — 

"Time  with  a  gift  of  tears. 
Grief  with  aglASB  that  imn," 

together  with  **  travail  and  heavy  sorrow,"  shall  be  no 
more.    On  the  whole  passage,  oomp.  Isa.  zxv.  8 ;  Izv.  19. 

Thb  Second  Yoice.— The  voice  of  Him  who  sitteih 
on  the  Throne  (verses  5—8). 

W  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  .  .  .-^ 
Better,  And  he  who  sittelh  on  the  throne  said.  Behold, 
I  am  making  all  things  new.  And  he  saith  (the  words 
"unto  me"  should  be  omitted)  write;  because  these 
words  are  faithful  and  true.  It  is  the  Throned  one, 
the  One  who  rules  over  all  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  who  has  presided  over  afi  the  changing  scenes 
of  earth's  histonr,  who  speaks;  it  is  He  who  makes 
even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  who  caosee 
all  things  to  work  together  for  p)od  to  them  that  love 
Him,  wno  gives  this  heart-helpmg  assurance.  "  I  am 
making  all  things  new."  In  spne  of  the  moral  dis- 
order, the  pain  and  grief,  the  dark  shadows  of  life  and 
history,  the  new  creation  is  being  prepared,  and  will 
rise,  like  the  early  creation,  out  of  chaos.  The  analogy 
between  the  old  and  new  creation  is  the  reason  why  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  earlier  verses  of  this 
chapter  are  appointed  as  the  morning  lessons  for  Sep- 
tuagesima  Sunday ;  as  out  of  an  earth  without  form  and 
void  rose  the  world  of  order  and  beauty,  which  God 
pronounced  very  good,  so  out  of  the  world,  so  fuU  of 
oiatress  and  tears,  and  overshadowed  by  so  many  olouda 
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Doom  oj  the  Wicked^ 


faithful.  <*)  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is 
done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
6eginning  and  the  end.*  I  wUl  give 
unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain 
of  the  water  of  life  freely.*  (^  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things;  and 
I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  mj 


aeb.  L8;ttU. 


son.  (^>  But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving, 
and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idola- 
ters, and  SOi  liars,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone:  which  is  the  second  death. 
(^^  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the 


of  sin,  will  emerge  the  glad  new  world,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteonsness.  ^e  closing  words  of  ihe 
Terse,  perhaps  an  instraction  from  the  angel,  but  more 
probably  still  the  voice  of  Him  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  adds  the  farther  assurance,  "  Tliese  words  are 
tme  and  faithfoL" 

(6)  And  he  aald  unto  me,  It  is  done.— Or, 
rather.  They  (the  things  promised)  have  come  to  poM, 
He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  assurance  is  made 
trebly  snre.  "  I  am  making  all  things  new.''  **  These 
words  are  true."  "  They  are  fulfilled."  "  Twice,"  says 
Bengel,  "twice  it  is  said  in  this  book  'It  is  done.' 
ilrst  at  the  completion  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  chap, 
xvi  17,  and  here  again  at  the  making  of  all  things 
new/' 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  •  •  .—The  definite  article  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Alpha  and  Omega.  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beainning  and  the  end.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  whose  words  are  faithful  and  true,  and  He 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  who  is  before  all  things 
and  by  whom  all  things  consist  (Col.  L  17;  John  i. 
1).  He  finishes  as  well  as  begins.  He  who  begins  the 
scood  work  will  perform  it  rPhU.  i.  6 ;  Col.  i.  20) ;  all  grace 
flows  from  Him;  and  ul  love  flows  back  to  Him, 
who  is  Love,  who  is  the  cause  and  end  of  all,  who  first 
makes  us,  and  lastly  makes  us  rest  in  Him.  All  the  un- 
satisfied yearnings  of  the  heart  may  find  satisfaction 
in  Him.  Hence,  perhaps,  this  jpromise,  I  to  him  thai 
ihirsteth  will  give  oui  of  the  epnng  of  the  water  qf  life 
freely.  No  promise  sliall  fait— the  needy  and  tmrsty 
so  often  inyited  to  Him  may  find  fresn  springs  of 
life  in  Him.  (Comp.  Isa.  ly.  t;  John  iy.  10— -14 ;  yii. 
37,  38.)  The  blessing  is  promised  freely,  as  an  un- 
bought  gift,  without  money  and  without  price.  This  is 
tiie  ffenius  of  the  good  news  of  Qod-7-the  gift  is  free 
to  ail.  He  who  understands  this  will  not  be  afraid  to 
sa^, "  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ; "  and  he  who  says 
this  will  be  he  who  will  also  say,  "  What  things  were 
ffain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ,"  so  that 
ne  who  brings  eyerytlung  brings  nothing ;  and  he  who 
brings  nothmg  brings  eyerytmng,  knowing  that  all  is 
nothing. 

(7)  He  that  oyeroometh  shall  inherit  all 
things  .  .  .—Bather,  He  thai  conquereth  shall  inherit 
tJieee  things ;  and  I  will  he  to  him  Ood,  and  he  shall 
he  to  me  a  son.  The  general  promise  of  yerse  3  is  in 
part  repeated,  and  this  time  more  indiTidually.  Again 
we  cateh,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  the  promises  to  the 
Seyen  Churches,  the  blessing  is  for  him  that  con- 
quereth. The  idea  of  the  war  and  the  conquest  is  a 
fayourite  one  with  Si  John.  (John  zyi.  33,  and  1  John 
ii.  13, 14;  y.  4,  5 ;  see  also  Note  on  chap.  ii.  7.)  The 
source  and  weapon  of  yictory  haye  been  oef ore  stated : 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  word  of  their  testimony 
(chap.  xii.  11),  and  the  yictory  of  faith  (1  John  v.  4). 

(8)  But  the  fearflily  and  unbelieving,  and 
the  abominable  .  .  .—Better,  But  for  the  cowardly 
and  unfaithful  (or,  unbelievinq)  and  defiled  with  ahomi- 
nations,  and  murderers,  and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers, 
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and  idolaters,  and  for  all  the  false,  their  part  {is)  in  the 
lake  thai  humeth  with  fire  and  hrimstone ;  which  thing 
is  the  second  death.  The  list  here  giyen  points  to  those 
classes  of  character  which  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  Holy 
Ciiy.  Nothing  that  defileth  shall  enter  in.  The  lesa 
spring  faults  stand  first,  the  cowardly  and  unbelieving. 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  fear  in  which  the  Christian 
passes  the  time  of  his  sojourn  here  (1  Pet.  i.  17) ;  but 
there  is  a  base  and  selfish  fear,  a  fear  of  man,  which 
brings  a  snare ;  those  who  haye  faith  enter  boldly  the 
strife,  following  the  Lamb  whithersoeyer  He  {^th,  and 
conquering  by  faith.  The  cowardly  sink  mto  com- 
pamonship  with  the  faithless  and  unbelieying,  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  abominations  spoken  of  here 
haye  reference  to  those  mentioned  in  chap.  xyiL  4.  The 
characters,  it  has  been  thought,  form  four  pairs.  Fear 
and  unbelief  go  hand  in  hand  (Dent.  xz.  1—8;  Matt 
yiii.  26) ;  the  workers  of  abomination  and  the  murderers, 
the  fornicators  and  the  sorcerers  are  united  as  those 
who  sin  in  secret ;  the  idolaters  and  the  false,  as  those 
who  change  Glod*s  truth  into  a  lie.  (Comp.  Eph.  y.  5 ; 
Col.  iii.  5 ;  Phil.  iii.  19.)  These  who  are  thua  shut  out 
from  the  heayenly  city  stand  ia  contrast  to  those  who 
are  admitted ;  yet  among  those  admitted  are  such  who 
haye  sinned  through  fear,  faithlessness,  and  fleshliness. 
Sin  indeed  exclu(&s  from  the  city,  but  it  is  sin  loyed, 
sin  unrepented  of,  which  alone  can  dose  the  gate  of 
the  city  whose  gates  lie  open  day  and  night. 

The  Hsaybnlt  Je&ubalem  nsscBiBEp  (9-^xziL 
5). — Before  entering  upon  this  section  it  is  wise  to 
recall  once  more  that  tne  descriptions  here  giyen  are 
figuratiye,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  literally.  "  There 
is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems  saying  the  King."  ^  This 
remark  may  well  be  thought  needless ;  but  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  misrepresentations  of  the  Christian's  hope 
haye  been  many  and  reckless ;  and,  eyen  were  this  not 
the  case,  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  people 
who  seem  incapable  of  understanding  figuratiye  lan- 
guage. Half  the  errors  of  the  Church  haye  been  due 
to  prosaic-minded  men  who  could  not  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  figure  and  fact ;  and  men  of  unpoetical 
and  yehement  temperament  haye  blundered  oyer  these 
descriptions,  and  their  blunders  haye  discredited  the 
whole  Apocalypse  in  the  eyes  of  some.  ^  The  following 
are  the  features  of  the  heayenly  city,  which  the  descrip- 
tion seems  designed  to  enforce  upon  our  thoiu^hts. 
The  great  and  h^y  community  will  be  one  which  c&aws 
its  ^ory  from  Qod  (chaps,  xxi.  11,  23 ;  xxiL  6).  Ite 
blessings  are  not  for  a  few,  but  open  to  aJl,  for  ite  gates 
lie  open  to  all  quarters  (chap.  xxi.  12,  13).  The 
heayenly  and  the  earthly  will  be  at  one;  angels, 
apostles,  and  patriarchs  are  there  (chap.  zzi.  12,  14). 
Diyerse  characters  will  find  entrance  there ;  the  gates 
bear  the  names  of  the  twelye  tribes.  The  door  of  ad- 
mission is  alike  for  all,  though  diyerse  characters  from 
diverse  quarters  will  enter  in  (chap.  rxi.  21).  It  will  be 
the  abode  of  all  that  is  fair  and  eood,  and  no  dispropor- 
tions will  mar  ite  loyeliness  ^chap.  xxi.  17, 18).  Th» 
ancient  truths,  spoken  by  yanous  lips,  will  be  found 
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OkA  heavenly  Jerusalenu 


seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials 
Chaps.  xxi.»-  fullof  the  seven  last  plagues, 
xxii.  5.  The  and  talked  with  me,  saying, 
pW^  it  Come  hither,  I  wiU  shew 
«cribed.  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 

wife.  ^^^  And  he  carried  me  away  in 
the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
and  shewed  me  that  great  city,  the  holy 
Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven 
from  God,  ^^^  having  the  glory  of 
God:   and  her  light  was  like  unto  a 


stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper 
stone,  clear  as  crystal;  ^  and  had  a 
wall  great  and  mgh,  cund  had  twelve 
gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels, 
and  names  written  thereon,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  ^)  on  the  east  three 
gates;  on  the  north  three  gates;  on 
the  south  three  gates ;  and  on  the  west 
three  gates.  ^^^  And  the  wall  of  the 
city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them 


to  be  eternal  tniths,  fall  of  yaried  but  consistent  beauty 
(chap.  xxi.  14, 19, 20).  The  forms  and  helps  which  were 
neeAul  here  will  not  be  needful  there  (chap.  xxi.  22, 
23);  all  that  the  servants  of  Gk>d  haye  righteously 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  here  will  be  suppHed  there 
(chap.  xzii.  1,  2).  liiere  will  be  blessings,  various,  con- 
tinuous, etenial;  new  fields  of  labour  and  new  possi- 
bilities of  service  will  be  opened  there  (chap,  xxii  3, 4). 

(9)  And  there  oame  unto  me  one  of  the  seven 
angels  .  .  . — Hie  words  "  unto  me  "  should  be  omitted. 
One  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath  had  shown  to  tne  seer  the  scarlet-clad  harlot,  the 
^great  and  guilty  Babylon :  so  here  does  one  of  the  same 
company  of  angels  show  him  the  pure  Bride  of  the 
Lamb,  the  new  and  holy  Jerusalem. 

(10)  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit 
•  .  .—Better,  He  carried  me  away  in  spirit  on  to  a 
"mountain^  great  and  high.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
height  ffives  a  fine  view-ground,  the  symbolism  carries 
us  further.  Hie  glimpse  of  God's  coming  glories  is 
best  gained  from  the  consecrated  heights  ot  self -sur- 
render and  prayer.  On  a  mountain  apa^ — the  mountain 
of  supplication  and  separation  from  the  world — ^is  the 
light  and  glory  of  Gk>a  best  seen.  There  are  Beulah 
heights  and  transfiguration  heights  from  which  we 
may  gain  glimpses  of  the  city  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  of  the  city.  (Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  1—4.)  The 
angel  carried  away  the  seer  to  a  mountain  great  and 
high,  and  showed  him  (not  *'  that  great  city,^  but)  the 
holy  city  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  the  lieaven  from 
(having  its  origin  from)  God.  The  tempter  showed  to 
our  Lord  the  Mngdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them ;  the  oomf  omng  angel  shows  to  our  Lord's  prophet 
the  city  that  hath  the  foundations,  and  the  glory  of  it — 
the  cit^  that  is  of  Qod,  its  builder  and  maker.  (Comp. 
Heb.  xi.  10,  where  the  right  rendering  is  not  "  a  dty," 
but  the  city  which  hath  the  foundaUons,) 

ai)  Having  the  glory  of  God  •  .  .—The  glory 
of  Qod  is  the  glorious  presence  of  God,  the  true  She- 
chinah,  of  whicn  we  have  read  before  (chap.  xv.  8,  and 
see  verse  23).  The  light  of  the  city  is  described :  And 
her  light  (or,  hrijghtness :  it  is  the  light  which  shegives ; 
the  same  word  is  used  as  that  employed  in  the  LXX., 
Qen,  i.  17,  for  the  heavenly  bodies)  is  like  a  stone  most 
precious,  <m  it  were  a  jasper  stone  crystaUisina,  On 
the  meaning  and  appearance  of  this  stone,  see  Note  on 
"chap.  iv.  3.  It  is  m  all  probability  a  stone  transparent 
ana  clear  as  the  crystal,  but  retaining  the  greenish  hue 
belonging  to  the  jasper.  The  general  brightness  of  the 
city  was  lustrous  as  the  diamond,  but  shot  with  the 
green  tint  of  the  emerald  bow  which  swept  the  throne. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  3.) 

(12, 13)  And  had  a  wall  great  and  high  .  .  .— 
Or,  better  (for  the  construction  is  continued),  Having  a 


'  wall  great  and  high,  and  having  twelve  gate-towers,  and 
at  the  gate-towers  twelve  angels,  and  names  inscribed 
which  are  {names)  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  sons  of 
Israel :  from  the  sun-rising  {i,e.,  facing  east)  three  gate^ 
towers;  from  the  north  three  gate-towers,  from  the 
souih  three  gate-towers ;  from  the  swn-setiing  three  gate' 
towers.  On  this  arrangement  of  gates  Num.  iL,  Essek. 
xlviu.,  and  Rev.  vii.  should  be  compared.  In  the  en- 
campment in  the  wilderness  (Num.  ii.)  the  tribes  were 
arranged  as  follows :  on  the  east,  Judah,  Isaaduur,  Zebu- 
lun ;  on  the  south,  Benben,  Simeon,  Gad ;  on  the  west, 
Ephralm,  Manasseh,  Benjamin;  on  the  north,  Dsn^ 
Asher,  Naphtali.  There  is  perhaps  allusion  in  the  pre- 
sent passage  to  this  wilderness  encampment,  and  to  tiie 
re-ad^ustment  of  the  order  of  the  tribes  in  Ezekiel 
(chap,  xlviii.) ;  but  there  is  more  than  order  here :  the 
gates  lie  open  to  all  quarters;  there  is  no  refusal  of 
admission  to  any  people.  The  representatives  of  idl 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  are 
(chap.  vii.  9)  in  the  cit^  of  Christ;  in  Him  there  is 
neither  barbarian,  Scytman,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are 
one.  The  diversities  of  human  nationality  and  duurae- 
ter,  of  a^  and  race,  and  climate,  are  brought  into  one 
commumon  and  fellowship.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap,  vii 
4.)  '*  The  wall  great  and  high  "  is  mentioned  to  assure 
us  of  the  securify  and  peace  of  that  city  where  no  foe 
"  or  thief  approacheth  "  (Isa.  xxvi.  1 ;  Zech.  ii  5). 

a«)  And  the  waU  of  the  city  had  .  .  .— Or, 
rather.  And  the  wall  of  the  dty  having  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Lamb,  There  were  twelve  large  stones  forming  thie 
basement  of  the  wall,  the  names  of  the  Apostles  were 
inscribed  on  these.  The  whole  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Church  is  represented  in  the  appearance  of  the 
city ;  but  the  work  of  the  Apostles  receives  its  special 
recognition;  it  is  on  their  teaching  and  witness  for 
Christ  that  the  great  spiritual  Jerusafem  is  bniH.  There 
is  complete  harmony  of  thought  here  between  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John.  St.  Paul  described  the  Church  as 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  AposUee  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone  (EpL 
ii.  20).  We  may  compare  the  same  illustration  used  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  and  afterwards  by  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4 — 6).  The  argument  that  St.  John  could 
not  be  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  because  he  speaks 
of  the  Apostles  (and  so  includes  himself)  as  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  celestial  cit^,  might  be  applied  with 
equal  wisdom  against  the  Pauline  authorsmp  of  the 
Hpistle  to  the  Ephesians;  it  is,  moreover,  a  class  of 
argument  which  betrays  a  tendency  to  confusion  of 
thought,  and  to  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  symbols.  Historically  and  doctrinally  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  built  upon  the  foundations  here 
described ;  our  creeds  declare  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church.     Note  the  reenrrenee 
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the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb,  (i«)  And  he  that  talked  with 
Chapjxxi.  15—  me  had  a  golden  reed  to 
^rei^t'^Tf  °»ea«tire  the  city,  aad  the 
the  city.  gates  thereof,  and  the  wall 

thereof.  <^®>  And  the  city  lieth  four- 
square, and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The 
length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height 
of  it  are  equal.    (^^^  And  he  measured 


the  wall  thereof,  an  hundred  omd  forty 
andioyji  cubits,  according  to  the  measure 
of  a  man,  that  is,  of  the  angel.  <^>  And 
the  building  of  the  wall  ^  ^  ^^ 
of  it  was  of  jasper :  and  21.  The  pre- 
the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  ^^^"^  stones, 
unto  clear  glass.  <^>  And  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  city  were^ 
garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.  The  first  foundation  woe  jasper; 
the    second,    sapphire;    the    third,    a 


of  the  name,  the  Xamd,  to  describe  our  Lord.  He  is 
still  the  Lamb;  the  writer  linden  over  the  well  and 
early  known  image.    (Oomp.  John  i.  29,  36.) 

The  Msasubement  of  the  City. 

(15)  And  he  that  talked  with  me  .  .  .—Or, 
better,  And  he  who  was  talking  with  me  had  a  golden 
reed .  .  .  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  angel  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  zv.  3) ;  the  reed,  or  measorins'  rod,  is  of 
gold,  that  nsed  ia  chap.  zL  1  was  not  said  to  be  of  gold; 
the  measnrement  there  was  the  symbol  of  preservation 
amid  impending  danger ;  the  measuring  here  is  more 
glorious — ^it  is  measuring  which  exhibits  the  beauty  and 
proportion  of  the  city  which  is  now  dwelling  at  peace. 
Gold  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  city ;  the  street  is 
gold  (verses  18,  21) ;  it  may  stand  as  a  token  of  the 
wealth  (Ps.  Izzu.  15;  1  Kings  z.  14—21)  of  the  royal 
city ;  but  the  wealth  of  that  city  is  love.  (Oomp.  Note 
on  chap.  iii.  18.) 

(16)  And  the  city  lieth  foursquare  .  .  .—The 
city  is  f  our8<}uare,  because  the  len^h  and  breadth  are 
equal;  but  it  is  added  that  the  height  also  is  equal  to 
the  length  and  breadth,  the  city  thus  presents  the 
s3rmbol  of  perfect  symmetry ;  this  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Many  interpreters  are  nervously  anzious  about  the 
monstrous  appearance  of  a  city  whose  walls  measured 
three  thousand  stadii  (the  word  rendered  ^'furlongs"  is 
properlv  stadn) ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  be  nervous 
about  tne  symbols ;  the  city  is  not  desisnied,  anv  more 
than  the  vision  of  chap,  iv.,  or  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (chap. 
i.)  to  be  represented  by  painting  to  the  eye :  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  only  ends  in  the  production  of  grotesque 
and  profane  pictures.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  in 
this  case  to  suppose  the  actual  wall  to  have  been  3,000 
stadii  in  height ;  the  city  is  placed  on  a  hill,  the  foun- 
dations are  upon  the  holy  nill,  and  the  deep  strong 
mountain  foundations  may  be  included  in  the  measure- 
ment. The  main  thought,  however,  is  to  realise  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  that  community,  in  which 
broad  and  low  and  hi^h  will  meet,  and  in  which  no 
truth  will  be  ezaff^nSed  or  distorted;  in  which  no 
disproportioned  a^ustments  will  mar  its  social  order ; 
in  which  all  those  who  are  inbuilt  as  living  stones  will 
be  measured,  not  by  the  false  estimates  of  worldly 
thoughts  (eomp.  Jas.  ii  4),  but  by  the  golden  reed  of 
the  sanctuary. 

(17)  And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof  .  •  .^ 
Better,  And  he  measured  its  wall  by  an  hundred  and 
Jorty-four  cvMts  (i.e.,  in  height),  man's  measure,  which 
is  angel's.  The  measnrement  is  in  man's  measure,  but 
the  reed  was  handled  by  an  angel ;  the  measure  is  true 
for  men  and  true  for  anffek;  it  may  mean  that  the 
angel  used  the  ordinary  human  measure,  but  may  it 
not  imply  that  the  vision  is  true  for  all,  for  the  earthly 
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and  for  the  heavenly  P  it  is  man's  measure,  it  is  angel'a 
measure ;  the  human  will  not  find  the  picture  untrue, 
though  the  city  is  not  literal :  it  is  figurative,  but  not 
mere  figure.  The  recurrence  of  the  number  hundred 
and  f  ori^-f our  recalls  us  to  the  figurative  character  of 
the  description.     (Oomp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  4.) 

The  Building  o&  Matebial  of  the  Gitt. 

as)  And  the  building  of  the  wall .  .  .—Or,  And 
the  huilding-work  (or,  the  masonry,  so  Alford)  of  the 
wall  of  it  wasjasper,  and  the  dtv  was  pure  gold,  like 
pyre  glass.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  was  jasper- 
like, because  the  material  of  the  wall  was  of  the  jasper 
stone.  On  this  stone,  see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  3^,  and  on 
verse  11  above.  The  city  was  gold.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  gold  see  Note  on  verse  15  and  on  chap.  iiL  18. 
To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added  the  following : — 
"  Gk)ld  has  an  inalienable  reference  to  the  sun  it«elf , 
consequently,  to  the  svmbol  of  the  face  of  Gk>d,  or 
Ohrist,  i,e,,  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  love"  (Lau^). 

The  wealth  of  heaven  is  love ;  love  is  the  circulatrnff* 
medium  of  1^  holy  activity  and  of  all  holy  work :  aQ 
who  dwell  within  the  heavenly  city  are  encompassed 
by  it;  all  who  tread  the  streets  of  that  dty  move  alona^ 
the  ways  of  love ;  no  dimness  or  obscuring  motives  of 
self-interest  mar  its  lustre — ^the  gold  is  dear  as  pure 
glass. 

(19)  And  the  foundations  of  the  waU  .  .  .— 
Better,  The  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  {were} 
adorned  with  every  preoious  stone.  We  may  compare 
the  adornment  of  the  harlot  (chap.  zvii.  4s),  Her  robe 
was  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls. 
The  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  has  her  beautiful  orna- 
ments, richer  and  rarer  than  those  which  adorned  the 
world-mistress.  The  comparison  reminds  us,  in  a  vivid 
and  fi^nrative  way,  of  our  Master's  often-repeat'Cd  teach- 
ing. He  that  saveth  his  life,  loseth  it ;  he  that  loseth, 
saveth  it ;  he  that  is  content  to  pass  bv  the  dazzling 
attractions  of  the  world,  refusing  splenaour  from  the 
outstretched  hand  of  Babylon,  will  wm  the  true  spiritual 
riches.  There  is  no  man  that  has  turned  away  for 
Ohrist's  sake  from  the  attractions  of  the  world-spirit, 
that  hath  forsaken  houses  and  lands  for  Ghrist's  sake 
and  the  g^ospel,  but  shall  receive  manifold  more,  &c. 
(Mark  z.  2^-^l).  The  "jewels  of  rifht  celestial 
worth"  are  part  of  the  heritage  of  him  who  can  nobly 
hold  cheap  the  degrading  hi^  of  the  world.  (Oomp. 
Isa.Hv.l5.)  ^       ^ 

The  foundations  are  various.  There  were  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Ohnrch  diversities  of  gifts  and 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord  and  the  same 
spirit.  In  the  heavenly  city  we  have  harmony,  not 
monotony;  variety,  not  sameness;  unity,  not  uni- 
formity.   The  stones  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 
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chalcedony;  the  fomihy  an  emerald; 
W  the  fifth,  sardonyx ;  the  sixth, 
sardius;  the  seventh,  chrysolyte;  the 
eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the 
tenth,  a  clurysoprasas ;  the  eleventh,  a 
jacintii;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst. 
W  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve 
pearls ;  every  several  gate  was  of  one 
pearl:  and  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pore    gold,    as    it    were    transparent 


aiM.aai9L 


^)  And  I  saw  no  temple  there- 
in: for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 
<28)  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the 
snn,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in 
it :  •  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
(^)  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 
saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it  :*  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their 


the  high  priest's  breastplate,  bat  according  to  their 
various  shades  of  colonr,  beginning  from  the  founda- 
tion. 

1.  Jcupis,  dark  opaqne  gpreen. 

2.  Bapvhirus^  Lapis-lasnli,  opaqne  bine. 

3.  Ch4Uced(m,  an  Emerald  of  a  greenish  hue. 

4.  Smaragdus,  bright  transparent  green. 

5.  Sardonyx,  white  and  red. 

6.  Sardiua,  bright  red. 

7.  ChryaolUe,  our  Topaa,  bright  yellow. 

8.  Beryl,  blnish  green. 

9.  Topaxion,  or  Peridot,  yeUowish  green. 

10.  Chryaoprasus,  a  darker  shade  of   the  same 

colour. 

11.  Hyadnihua,  Sanphire,  sky  blue. 

12.  Amethysius,  violet. 

^  Ohrysoprasus  is  probablv  an  orror  for  Cluysopaston, 
a  dark  blue  stone,  studdea  with  gold,  by  which  substi- 
tution iJl  the  shades  of  blue  wm  follow  each  other." 
(See  King,  On  Oema.) 

With  this  blended  harmony  of  colour  the  foundation- 
stones  would  encircle  the  heavenly  city  as  with  a 
rainbow  belt.  In  the  seer's  view  the  light  of  the 
heavenly  city  would  shine  with  hues  that  betoken  the 
advent  of  the  morning.  The  varying  tints  would  glow 
like  pledges  of  a  dayspring  from  on  high. 

"  Along  the  Unflrllng  desert  of  the  skr. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conscious  mils 
Were  laid  in  jasper-stone  as  clear  as  glass 
The  first  foondauons  of  that  new,  near  Day, 
Which  should  be  builded  out  of  heaven  to  God. 

Jasper  first.  I  said ; 

And  second,  sapphire ;  third,  chalcedony ; 
The  rest  in  order ;— last,  an  amethyst.'* 

The  foundation-stones  are  twelve.  "As  twelve,  they 
indicate  their  numerical  completeness  (chaps,  vii.  and 
xiv.) ;  as  shining  with  a  common  lustre,  their  unity ;  as 
stones  of  difiFerent  hues,  their  manifoldness ;  as  brilliant 
stones,  the  glorification  of  this  earthly  life  through  the 
light  of  Heaven  **  (Lange). 

(21)  And  the  twelve  gates  .  .  .—Or,  gcUe-towera. 
Each  gate  was  of  one  pearl — i.e.,  made  out  of  one  pearl. 
The  ^undations  are  diverse;  the  gates  are  alike. 
There  is  one  way,  though  there  are  many  roads ;  one 
mode  of  entrance,  through  twelve  gates.  AU  find  en- 
trance through  one  new  and  living  Way  (John  xiv.  6 ; 
Acte  iv.  11,  12 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  x.  20).  The  pearl 
was  esteemed  of  the  gp*eate3t  value  among  the  ancients ; 
it  is  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  highest  truth,  and 
so  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  as  well  as  the  Way  of  Life. 
Lord  Bacon  compared  truth  to  a  pearl  "  that  showeth 
best  by  day."  Another  feature  may  be  added.  It  is 
the  only  precious  stone  which  the  art  and  skill  of  man 
cannot  improve.  The  tool**  of  the  artificer  may  give 
fresh  lustre  to  the  emerald  and  the  sapphire ;  but  he 
must  lift  no  tool  upon  the  pearl.    So  is  it  with  the 


truth,  which  sets  men  free  (1  Cor.  iii  10).  'Oenm^ 
truth,  and  Him  who  is  Truth,  we  enter  the  city;  and 
the  street  of  the  city  voae  gold,  pwre  as  tranapcarmU 
glasB.    (See  Note  on  verse  18.) 

(22)  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  .  .  .— 
Bather,  And  temple  I  saw  not  in  ii,  for  the  Ijord 
Ood  the  Almighty  is  her  temple,  and  the  Lamb,  In 
Ezekiers  vision  the  vast  and  splendid  proportions  of 
the  Temple  formed  a  conspicuous  part :  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions declared  it  to  be  figurative  (Ezek.  uniL  8—20); 
but  the  present  vision  passes  on  to  a  higher  state  of 
things.  "  I  saw  no  temple : "  Ezelders  vision  dedaiod 
that  the  literal  temple  would  be  replaced  by  a  far  more 
glorious  spiritual  temple.  The  a^  of  the  Christian 
Church  succeeds  the  age  of  the  Je^nsh  temple- worship ; 
the  age  of  the  Church  triumphing  will  succeed  the  age 
of  the  Church  toiling ;  and  there  the  external  organi- 
sations, helps,  and  instrumentalities  required  for  the 
edifving  of  the  body  of  Christ  will  no  longer  be 
needed.  Tonnes,  prophecies,  knowledge,  may  pass 
away  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  11 — 13) ;  chinches  will  dis- 
appear, absorbed  in  the  one  glorious  Church ;  ministries, 
missionary  organisations,  hehps,  governments,  may 
cease.  There  God  is  all.  Tne  Lord  is  there — the 
temple,  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of  His  people. 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xlviii.  35.)  Every  merely  local  a^ect  of 
worship  is  at  an  end  (John  iv.  21 — ^24). 

(23)  And  the  city  hcid  no  need  of  the  snn  .  .  . 
— ^Bather,  And  the  city  hath  not  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
the  inoon  that  they  should  shine  on  {or,  for)  her;  for 
the  gloryof  God  enUahtened  her,  and  her  lamo  it  the 
Lamb,  The  Shechinah  is  agtun  aUuded  to.  Light  is  the 
emblem  of  knowledge  and  noliness.  Qod  is  light,  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all  (1  John  i.  5).  Christ  the 
Lamb,  came  as  the  light  of  the  World.  Now  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  light  seen  as  a  lamp  that 
bumeth.  The  imagery  is  dnwn  from  Isaiah.  "The 
sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  li^ht  by  day;  neither  for 
brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee;  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and 
thy  God  thy  gloTjf**  (Isa.  Ix.  19).  No  more  wiU  there 
be  needed  subsidiary  or  intermediate  luminaries.  He 
who  makes  the  righteous  to  shine  like  stars,  and  causes 
His  churches  to  shine  like  lights  in  the  world,  will  be 
Himself  the  Light  and  Sun  of  His  people :  they  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  It  is  again  to  be  noticed  that  the 
emblem  of  the  Lamb  is  used  to  describe  our  Lord  in 
this  verse,  and  in  the  last,  as  it  was  also  in  verse  14. 
The  memory  of  Christ's  work  on  earth  is  never  obHte- 
rated :  still  in  the  intense  splendour  and  joy  of  that 
city  of  light  the  remembrance  of  Him  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to^  the  slaughter  gives  depth  and  fulness  to 
its  joy. 

(^)  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
.  .  .—We  must  omit,  with  the  best  MSS.,  the  words 
"  of  them  which  are  saved,"  and  read.  And  the  nations 
shaU  walk  by  means  of  its  light,  and  the  kings  of  the 
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glory  and  honour  into  it.  ^>  And  the 
gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day : «  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
(^)  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  nations  into  it.  W  And 
there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maJceth  a  lie : 
but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life. 


CHAPTEEXXn.— (1)  And  he  shewed 
me  a  pure  rirer  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystid,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
Grod  and  of  the  Lamb.  <^)  In  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fi*uits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month  :  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.     <^>  And  there  shall  be 


earth  carry  their  glorv  into  her.  The  outlook  of  the 
prophet  is  from  {he  loneliness  and  depression  of  the 
then  persecnted  and  despised  chnrches;  but  in  the 
vision  ne  sees  her  beautifnl  and  enlarged  and  honoured. 
All  nations  and  peoples  flock  within  the  walls :  it  is  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  prophecies.  "  All  kings  shall  fall 
down  before  Him :  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  The 
Chui*ch  and  kingdom  of  Christ  increase  without  end; 
and  all  will  cast  their  glory  at  His  feet,  and  call  Him 
blessed  in  whom  all  have  been  blessed  (Ps.  Ixrii. 
11. 17). 

(25, 26)  And  the  gates  of  it  .  .  .—Better,  And  the 
gates  (or,  aate-towers)  shall  never  he  shut  by  day,  for 
night  shaU  not  he  there.  The  gates  shall  never  be 
shut :  all  day  thej  shall  be  open,  and  that  day  shall  be 
for  ever,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  All  that 
darkens — ^the  sin  that  brings  nignt  on  the  soul :  the 
sorrow  that  brings  night  on  the  heart — shall  be 
banished  for  ever.  In  peace  bj  day,  the  city  gates  will 
be  open;  nor  can  there  be  night  when  Qod  the 
Almighty  is  the  Sun.  (Gomp.  Isa.  Ix.  11;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  11.)  Through  its  open  sates  they  (i.e.,  men) 
will  bring  the  glory  and  honowr  of  the  naiions  inio  her. 
As  men  find  that  every  good  gift  and  eveiy  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  that  their  strength  is  m  Christ, 
without  whom  they  can  do  nothing,  so  will  their  lives 
bring  back  to  Him  the  lustre  of  aU  their  achievements. 

(27)  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
•  .  . — ^Better,  And  there  shall  never  enter  into  her  any- 
thing  undean,  an<2  he  thai  worketh  abomination  and 
falsehood,  hvt  only  (or,  except)  they  that  have  heen 
written  in  the  hook  of  life  of  the  Lamb,  The  fixates 
stand  open  always,  but  no  evil  thing  may  find  a  Home 
there.  The  emphatic  repetition  here  (see  verse  8)  of 
the  idea  that  all  sin  is  excluded,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
other  Scripture :  no  unholiness  can  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  God.  The  allusion  is  to  the  care  of  the  Jews  to 
exclude  all  things  unclean  from  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuiuy.  The  legal  and  ceremonial  defilement  had 
its  spiritual  significance,  which  the  Apostles  utilised 
elsewhere.  (Gomp.  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18;  vii.  1;  Rev. 
xviii  4.    On  the  '*  book  of  life,"  see  chap.  xx.  12.) 

The  Bbstobed  Pabadise  (verses  1—5).— These 
five  verses  complete  the  description  of  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth.  The  features  of  this  last 
section  reflect  those  of  the  first  and  forfeited  paradise : 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  river  that  flows  by  the  trees 
are  here,  and  the  happy  and  willing  service  of  Gk>d  is 
restored  (verses  3,  4),  and  the  curse  has  disappeared. 

(1)  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  .  .  .— 
The  adjective  '*Ptu^  "  must  be  omitted, as  it  is  wanting 
in  the  best  MSS.  The  river  is  full  of  water,  and  that 
water  is  the  emblem  of  life :  it  is  the  beautiful  symbol 
of  life  in  its  gladness,  purity,  activity,  and  fulness. 
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The  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  10)  had  its  river.  Even 
in  the  wilderness  Israel  had  from  the  smitten  rock  the 
water  which  gushed  out  like  a  river  (Ps.  cv.  41).  Pro- 
phets, in  their  pictures  of  the  ages  of  blessing,  almost 
mvariiably  introauced  the  river,  or  broad  stream.  Joel 
saw  a  fountain  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Joel  iii 
18).  Zechariah  spoke  of  living  waters  from  Jeru- 
salem (Zech.  xiv.  8) ;  but  Ezeldel  had  the  fullest  vision 
when  he  beheld  Uie  stream  which  deepened  and 
broadened  in  its  onward  progress  from  under  the 
threshold  of  the  house  of  Goo,  and  carried  life  in  its 
train :  everything  lived  whither  the  water  came  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  9) ;  thus  &d  all  prophets  speak  of  the  river  of 
Grod's  pleasures  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8).  The  teaching  of  our 
Lord  threw  new  light  on  the  prophetic  imagery;  the 
pure  delights  of  spiritual  joy  and  communion  with 
God  were  vouchsafed  to  men  by  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Giver  of  Life.  In  the  bestowal  of  that 
spirit  of  life  did  Christ  give  true  satisfaction  to  ihe 
tnirstiuff  souls  of  men.  (Comp.  John  iv.  10—14 ;  vii 
37 — 39.)  The  source  of  the  river  is  in  the  throne, 
Ezekiel's  river  took  rise  in  the  temple;  but  in  our 
vision  there  is  no  temple  (chap.  xxi.  22).  We  are 
brought  nearer^  even  to  the  throne:  it  is  the  throne 
(not  "thrones") — one  throne  of  Qod  and  the  Lamb. 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  21.) 

(2)  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it  •  .  .—Or 
rather.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  ofU,  and  of  the  river, 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  {was)  a  tree  of  lifcy 
yielding  twelve  fruits,  according  to  each  month  ^mng 
its  frutt ;  and  trie  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  healing  of 
the  nations.  The  hunger  as  well  as  the  thirst  of  the 
spirit  is  to  be  satisfied  (Matt.  v.  6).  The  tree  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  river  of  life,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  and 
better  Eden  (Gen.  il  9 ;  iii.  22).  The  vision  of  Ezekiel 
is  exactly  parallel  to  the  present :  "  On  the  border  of 
the  river  tnere  was  wood  very  much,  on  both  sides : 
every  kind  of  tree ;  its  leaf  withers  not,  and  its  fruit 
ceases  not;  all  months  does  it  ripen;  its  fruit  serves 
for  food,  and  its  leaf  for  healing*^  (Eeek.  xlvii.  7—12). 
The  twelve  manner  of  fruit:  The  recurrence  of  the 
number — ^twelve — is  to  be  noticed,  for  here,  too,  as 
well  as  in  the  foundations  and  ^ates  of  the  city,  we 
have  varie^  allied  with  unity.  Diverse  and  seasonable 
fruits,  ana  yet  one  tree  of  life.  Thus  does  the 
Almigh^  wisdom  feed  His  people  with  food  con- 
venient for  them  (Prov.  xxx.  8),  though,  in  one  sense, 
there  is  but  one  food  for  all  (John  vi.  31) ;  for  true 
divine  wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
upon  her  (Prov.  iii  18).  That  wisdom  is  not  the  mere 
knowledge  of  things  (the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  has  no  place  in  new  Edon) ;  but  it  is  rather 
the  knowledge  oi  life  which  makes  the  knowledge  of 
things  available  to  the  highest  good.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  i. 
22—24,  30;  Jas.  iii.  17;  Prov.  viii.) 

(3)  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  •  •  .-- 
Better,  And  every  eurse,  or  accursed  thing,  shaU  not  he 
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no  more  curse :  bat  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his 
servants  shall  serve  him :  <^)  and  thej 
shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads.  (^)  And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;' 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light : 


aclLSLn. 


and  thev  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
(0)  And  ne  said  unto  me.  These  sayings 
are  faithful  and  true :  and  (r^p^  y^i  g— 
the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  i&  Words  of 
prophets  sent  his  angel  confirmation, 
to  shew  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done.  (^^  Behold, 
I  come  quickly:     blessed   is  he   that 


any  longer.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  Josh.  yii.  12 ; 
there  is  certainly  a  borrowing  of  language  from 
Zeohariah  (Zech.  xiv.  11).  All  accursed  things  are  re- 
moved, and  with  them  passes  the  curse.  The  blessing 
of  God's  presence,  and  the  blessing  of  God's  rule  take 
the  place  of  the  ascendancy  of  eyu  over  the  groaning 
creation  (Bom.  viii.  22).  '*  The  throne  of  GkxTand  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it."  The  song  of  the  Psalmist 
receives  new  force :  '*  the  Lord  rei^eth :  let  the  earth 
rejoice;  let  the  multitudes  of  the  is^  be  glad  thereof ; " 
the  accursed  things,  even  all  things  that  offend,  are 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  (Matt,  xiii  41). 

(^  ^)  And  his  servants  shall  serve  him  .  .  .— 
We  turn  from  the  dih^  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
described  as  senring  Tiim,  seeinc^  Him,  and  resembling 
Him.  They  shall  serve  Him :  tney  shall  offer  Him  the 
sendee  of  the  priesthood— the  word  employed  is  that 
used  of  temple  service.  The  word  translated  "  servants  " 
is  the  word  which  the  Apostles  used  when  they  spoke 
of  themselves  as  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ,  owned  as  well 
as  employed  hj  Him  (Phil.  I  1 ;  2  Pet.  iL  1 ;  Jude, 
verse  1).  Theur  service  here  was  discharged  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  in  difficulty;  and  thev 
walked  bv  faith,  not  by  sight.  Now  the  servants  shall 
serve  without  lundranoe  or  opposition,  and  they  shall 
be  encouraged  by  His  immediate  presence.  "  They  shaU 
see  his  face;**  they  shaU  know  even  as  they  are  Known 
(1  Cor.  xiiL  12) ;  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  No 
wonder,  then,  tnat  he  should  add  (and  observe  that  the 
thought  is  exactly  that  which  occurs  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John  (1  John  iii  2) :  "  His  name  shall  be  in  (or, 
on)  their  foreheads."  The  name  stands  for  what  God 
is  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  purity  and  love.  The 
name  on  the  forehead  indicates  their  resemblance  to 
their  Master.  On  earth  the  servants  of  Qod  are 
changed  from  glory  to  glory  into  the  same  image 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18).  They  aim  to  be  perfect,  as  their  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect  (Matt.  v.  4b);  but  when  they  see 
God  as  He  is  they  shall  be  like  Him.  His  name  is  on 
their  foreheads,  for  they  behold  His  face :  they  wake  up 
after  His  likeness,  and  they  are  satisfied  (Ps.  xvii.  15). 
There  is  a  divine  paradox  in  the  double  truth :  those 
who  are  like  Qod  see  Him,  and  those  who  see  Him  are 
like  Him  (Matt.  v.  8).  "  There  will  come  a  time  when 
the  service  of  Qod  shall  be  the  beholding  of  Him ;  and 
though  in  these  stormy  seas,  where  we  are  now  driven 
up  and  down.  His  Spirit  is  dimly  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors  out  of  the  stem 
and  wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come,  when,  with 
the  evangelist  on  the  crystal  and  stable  sea,  all  the 
creatures  of  Qod  shall  be  full  of  eyes  within,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse,  but  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him,  and  shall  see  His  face  "  (Buskin). 

(5)  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  .  •  •— 
Bather,  And  night  shall  not  he  any  more,  and  (they 
shall  not  have)  need  of  the  light  of  (am^,  and  of  \ig7U 
of  sun,  because  the  Lord  Qod  shall  give  light  upon 
them,  and  they  shali  reign  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  There 
shall  be  no  night.    Twice  is  it  said  (chap.  xxi.  25)  that 
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aU  darkness  shall  cease;  the  darkness  in  which  the 
saints  and  sorrowing  walked  shall  be  dispelled,  when 
God  gives  them  light.  No  artificial  jig^^  ^  needed, 
since  He  who  is  Li^t  is  their  Ught.  l%08e  who  were 
children  of  light  now  dwell  in  the  light  of  Qod'B  coun- 
tenance; and  they  rei^  who  were  made  Idngs  and 
priests  to  God  (chap.  i.  6).  With  this  utterance  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalvpse  close.  The  saints  of  God 
have  been  seen  in  the  bitterness  and  toilf ulness  of  their 
struggle  and  pilgrimage  towards  the  Holy  City;  but 
from  point  to  point  they  have  made  progress.  They 
have  gone  from  strength  to  strength,  unto  the  God  of 
ffods  appeareth  every  one  of  wem  in  Zion.  The 
Lord  Qod  is  their  sun  and  shield.  He  has  given  grace ; 
He  now  gives  glory.  No  good  thing  has  been  with- 
held ;  li^ht,  life,  and  love  are  theirs.  '*  O  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee  '* 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11, 12). 

(6—21)  These  verses  contain  the  concluding  words. 
It  is  the  Epilogue  of  the  Book ;  it  deals  with  prad^cal 
exhortations,  warnings,  and  blessings. 

WOKDS  OP  CONPIKMATION  AND  WaBKING. 

(^)  And  he  said  unto  me  •  •  .—It  is  the  angel  who 
speaks.  (Comp.  chap.  xxi.  and  verse  9  of  this  chapter.) 
In  verse  7  we  hear  the  words  of  Christ  Himself.  These 
sayings  (or,  words)  are  faithful  and  true.  The  reference 
is  to  the  whole  book  The  lx)ok  contains  the  Revelation 
of  the  faithful  and  true  witness  (chap.  iii.  14),  whose 
words  are  faithful,  trustworthy,  and  fulfilling  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  Him.  Nor  is  there  reason  to 
doubt  this ;  for  "  the  Lord,  the  Qod  of  the  smriU  of 
the  Prophets — ^the  God  whose  spirit  moved  the  holy- 
men  of  old  to  speak  (2  Pet.  i.  21)— «en<  His  angel  to 
show  to  His  servants  things  which  mtui  come  to  pass 
shortly^    (Comp.  Note  on  chaj;.  i.  1.) 

(7)  Behold,  I  oome  quiokly.— The  words  of 
ChrioBt  Himself  follow  (perhaps  quoted  bythe  angel),  to 
confirm  the  declaration  of  the  last  verse.  These  confirm- 
ing words  are  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Apocalypse.  And  behold  I  am  coming  quickly !  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  revelation  of  the  coming  One;  it 
reveaLs  tne  dealings  of  Him  who  came,  who  comes,  and 
is  to  come.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  L  4.)    The  blessing* 

S'ven  in  chap.  i.  3  is  in  part  repeated  here,  but  it  is  a 
inediction  emphatically  on  those  who  keep  the  words 
of  the  book,  ilessed  is  he  who  heepeth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  booh.  It  is  not  in  reading,  or 
wonaerii^,  or  talking,  but  in  keeping,  that  the  bleesiiu^ 
comes.  He  that  loves  Christ  will  keep  Hjs  command- 
ments (John  xiv.  15),  even  as  Christ  loved  ffis  Father^ 
and  kept  His  commandments  (John  xv.  10).  Thoae 
who  so  keep  the  sayings  or  words  of  Christ  in  this 
book  will  stuid  firm  as  those  who  have  built  upon  the 
rock  (Matt.  viL  24,  25).  The  blessing  of  Christ  to 
such  was  victory  over  death.  "If  a  man  keep  My 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death  "  (John  viiL  51). 
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to  worship  the  AngeL 


keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book.  <^>  And  I  John  saw  these 
things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I 
had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to 
worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  shewed  me  these  things.  W  Then 
saith  he  nnto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not  :* 
for  I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book: 
worship  God.  <^^)  And  he  saith  unto 
me,  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
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of  this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  hand. 
(11)  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still :  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  hiTn  be 
filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let 
him  be  righteous  still :  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  holy  stilL  d^)  ^^a, 
behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according 
as  his  work  shall  be.*  (^^)  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  l^t.""  d^)  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments,  that 


(8)  And  I  John  saw  these  things  .  .  .—Or 
rather,  And  I  John  am  he  who  hears  and  sees  these 
thinqs.  The  words  of  the  angel  are  confirmed  bj  the 
woros  of  Christ.  Now  we  have  the  confirmatory 
testimony  of  the  seer  to  the  tmth  of  the  vision.  The 
declaration  reminds  ns  of  the  opening  of  ilie  Epistle 
of  St.  John :  "  That  which  we  nave  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  onto  yon  "  (1  John  i.  l—S),  It  is  no  mere 
dream  or  in^nions  uncy  of  his  own  that  he  has 
recorded ;  it  is  a  veritable  revelation. 

And  when  I  had  heard  .  .  .—Or  better,  When 
I  heard  and  saw,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel  who  was  showing  me  these  things. 
Wonder  and  awe  took  possession  of  the  seer,  and  for 
the  second  time  he  was  abont  to  offer  unlawful  homage 
to  the  angel-minister.  (Comp.  chap.  zix.  10.)  This 
twice  offered  and  twice  refused  worship  is  fall  of 
teaching.  To  render  to  all  their  due  is  wise  and  seemly 
and  Glmstlike ;  to  offer  exaggerated  homage  to  any  is 
to  invert  Gk>d's  order,  and  to  degrade  by  pretending  to 
exalt  man,  whose  true  glory  is  t£it  he  is  God's  creation. 

(9)  Then  saith  he  imto  me  .  .  .—Better,  And  he 
saith  to  me,  See  (or,  Take  heed)  not  lam  a  fellow 
servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and 
of  those  who  keep  the  words  of  this  book;  worship  Chd 
(or,  to  Ood  give  worship).  This  rebuke  is  similar  to  that 
given  in  chap.  xix.  It  is  a  wide  affirmation  of  the  truth 
that  all — whether  angels,  or  i>rophet8,  or  simple  faithful 
foUowers  of  Christ— are  united  in  a  gprand  bond  of 
common  devotion  and  common  service  to  the  same  Lord. 

(10)  And  he  saith  to  me  .  .  .—The  angel,  in  con- 
trast to  the  injunctions  given  to  Daniel  TDan.  xiL  9 — 13), 
bids  the  prophet  "  Seal  not  the  words  of  the  prophecv" : 
the  reason  is  added,  "  for  the  time  is  near."  "  Such  is 
ever  the  difference  between  the  prophecy  of  the  old, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  one 
belonged  to  a  preliminary  and  prefatory  state;  the 
other  to  a  completive  and  final  condition.  However 
long  the  gospel  age  may  have  lasted,  or  may  yet  con- 
tinue, U  is  the  last  time  (1  John  ii.  18) :  after  it  there 
is  none  other :  then  shall  the  end  come"  (Matt.  xxiv.  14), 
(Dean  Yaughan). 

ai)  He  that  is  nnjnst,  let  him  be  unjust .  .  .— 
Better,  Let  him  thai  is  unjust,  do  injustice  still ;  and 
let  the  foul  pollute  himself  ^till ;  and  let  the  righteous 
do  righteousness  still ;  and  let  the  holy  sanctify  himse^ 
still.  Two  pairs  are  selected  to  stand  as  representatives 
of  the  good  and  of  the  bad :  in  these  four  are  included 
all  classes  of  godly  and  ungodly :  iiiose  who  sin  against 
society,  and  those  who  sin  against  themselves:  those 
who  act  honourably,  and  those  who  keep  themselves 
pure.  But  what  does  the  verse  mean  P  Does  it  mean 
that  the  time  is  so  short  that  it  is  hardly  suffident  to 
allow  of  men  reforming  themselves,  so  as  to  be  ready 
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for  their  Lord,  and  that  therefore  the  lesson  is,  let  those 
who  would  be  ready  for  Him  remember  that  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation  P  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  some : 
it  contains  a  truth,  but  the  meaning  of  the  verse  seems 
more  general.    Is  it  not  the  declaration  of  the  ever 


terrible  truth,  that  men  are  building  up  their  destiny 
by  the  actions  and  habits  of  their  lives  r  **  Sow  an  act 
— ^reap  a  habit :  sow  a  habit— reap  a  character :  sow 
a  duo'acte^— reap  a  destiny."  The  righteous  become 
righteous:  the  godly  become  godly. 

"  Thus,  all  charactera 
Most  shrink  or  widen,  as  our  wine-skins  do. 
For  more  or  less  that  we  can  pass  in  them : 
And  added  years  grive  ever  a  new  key 
To  fixed  prediction.** 

So,  slowlv,  but  surely,  may  the  power  of  being  masters 
of  our  fate  pass  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  in  this  law  of 
our  nature  that  the  key  to  many  of  the  darkest  problems 
of  the  future  may  lie ;  and  not  without  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  this  law  does  the  Book  of  Revelation  dose. 

m  And,  behold,  I  come  quickly  •  .  .—Rather, 
Behold,  I  am  coming  quickly,  and  My  reward  is  urith  Me 
to  give  back  to  each  one  as  his  work  is.  To  give  back 
to  each :  here  we  have  the  truth  declared  by  St.  Paul 
uttered  in  words  borrowed  from  Isaiah  (Isa.  zl.  10). 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap," 
wrote  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8) :  "  God  gives  back  to  each 
one  his  work,"  says  St.  John. 

(13)  I  am  Alpha  .  .  .—Here  (as  in  chap.  zxi.  6)  we 
should  render,  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first, 
and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  (^!ee  Note  as 
above,  and  comp.  John  i.  1 ;  Isa.  zliv.  6.)  The  repetition 
of  these  glorious  titles  is  not  a  mere  idle  repetition,  or 
designed  to  g^ive  a  rhetorical  fulness  to  the  peroration  of 
the  book :  it  is  closely  allied  with  the  preceoing  thought. 
The  wamixig  has  been  given  that  men  by  continuing  in 
sin  (verse  11)  are  inviting  against  themselves  the  law  by 
which  act  ripens  to  habit,  and  habit  makes  character, 
and  character  forms  destiny.  The  moral  laws  set  going 
by  sin  work  thus: — Retrioution  is  no  dream:  it  is  a 
terrible  fact :  it  is  written  large  over  nature.  But  the 
eternal  laws  of  Gk)d,  though  righteously  ordered,  are 
not  Gk>d :  the  refuge  from  the  eternal  laws  which  we 
invoke  against  ourselves  by  our  sin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Eternal  God:  "I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  hist,  the  beginning  and  the  end.^  For 
those  hunted  by  the  wickedness  of  their  own  doings, 
God  himself  provides  a  refuge :  underneath  all  laws 
are  the  everlasting  arms  (Dent.  xxxiiL  27).  The  next 
verses  set  the  way  of  refuge  and  safety  before  us. 

(1^)  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments .  .  .—The  readiiuf  of  two  of  the  best  MSS. 
is,  "  Blessed  are  they  tnat  wash  their  robes."  If 
we  adopt,  as  we  probably  oughl^  this  reading,  the  line 
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they  may  hare  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
ana  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city.  <^)  For  without  are  dogs, 
and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.  (^*>  I  Jesus 
have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto 
you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am 
the  root  and  the  o&pring  of  David,  and 
the  bright  and  morning  star.  <^^^  And 
Chap.  xxii.  17.  *^®  Spirit  and  the  bride 
The  final  invil  say,  Come.    And  let  him 


tation. 


that   heareth 


say. 


Come. 


And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.     And 


«  l8a.5fi.L 


b  Dent.4.s: 
Prov.3a  «. 


whosoever  will,  let  h\m  take  the 
water  of  life  freely .•  <^^  For  I  testify 
unto  everyman  that  heareth  chap,  xxii  18, 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  19.  The  final 
of  this  book.  If  any  man  ▼«™in«- 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book:*  <^)  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  Grod  sh^ 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  fn>m 
the  things  which  are  written  in  thi» 
book.     <*>)  He   which   testifieth    these 


of  thought  sugirested  above  is  helped  forward :  there 
is  in  Hun  who  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  ref age  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  law  auntinst  which  such  solemn 
warning  has  been  g^ven.  ^e  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin :  the  best  who  have  striven  and 
conquered  were  victors  not  bv  their  own  might,  but 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (chap.  xii.  11).  If,  how- 
ever, we  follow  the  Received  text,  we  have  a  bene- 
diction which  echoes  the  blessing  promised  to  obedience 
in  verses  7,  9 :  this  echoing  of  ]^romises  from  point  to 
point  is  in  harmony  with  the  ^int  of  the  whole  epilo^e. 
(Comp.  verses  7,  9 ;  and  7, 12.)  The  special  blessing 
held  out  to  those  who  wash  their  robes  (or  do  His 
commandments)  is  the  right  or  authority  over  the  tree 
of  life.  Blessed  are  they  .  .  .  that  they  may  have  (and 
continue  to  have)  authority  over  the  tree  of  life,  and 
that  they  may  enter  in  hy  the  gates  into  the  city. 
Admission  into  the  city  by  the  gate,  which  is  of  one 
pearl,  and  the  continuous  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are 
the  privileges  of  the  faithful ;  and  these  privileges  are 
free  to  all,  for  warnings  do  not  forfeit  privileges,  bufc 
rather  do  they  urge  us  to  use  them. 

(15)  For  without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers  .  .  .— - 
Better,  Outside  are  the  dogs,  and  the  sorcerers,  and 
the  fornicators,  and  the  murderers,  and  the  idolators, 
and  every  one  loving  and  doing  falsehood.  The  lan- 
guage is  Again  an  echo  of  earner  words.  (See  chap. 
xxL  8.)  The  allusion  to  the  dogs  outside  the  city  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  Westerns.  In  the  East,  however, 
"  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- wild  dogs  used  to  wander 
about  the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead 
bodies  and  other  offal  (1  Kings  xiv.  11  ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxl  19; 
xxii.  38 ;  2  Kings  ix.  lOj  36 ;  Jer.  xv.  3 ;  Ps.  lix.  6), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and 
truel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Fs.  xxii. 
16,  20."  The  dog,  moreover,  was  an  unclean  animal ; 
dogs,  therefore,  are  represented  as  outside  the  city, 
beoiuse  nothing  unclean  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  sins 
enumerated  here  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  (verse  8) ;  it  is  the  reiteration,  therefore,  of 
the  warning  that  those  who  would  enter  in  must  break 
off  their  sins  by  righteousness. 

(16)  I  Jeans  have  sent  mine  angel  •  .  .—The 
warning  is  followed  by  the  voice  of  our  Lord  Himself 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  revelation  made,  I  Jesus 
sent  (not  **  have  sent,"  as  in  the  English  version)  my 
angel  to  testify  to  you  these  things  to  the  churches.  But 
it  IS  not  merely  a  messages,  or  the  confirmation  of  a 
message  that  we  have — we  have  also  stated  what  Christ 
is — ^the  root  and  pledge  of  hope  to  all.  I  am  the  root 
and  offspring  of  David,  and  the  star,  the  hrxM,  the 
momxng  {star).    He  is  David's  Lord  and  David's  Son. 
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possessing  David's  throne  (Matt.  xxiL  42 — 45;  Luke 
I.  32) ;  He  is  the  bright  star  which  leads  up  the  dawn 
of  everlastmg  day  (MaL  iv.  2 ;  2  Pet  i.  19). 

(17)  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  s^.  Come 
.  .  . — The  cr^  of  all  creation  is  for  its  true  Lord ;  the 
cry  of  the  Spirit  in  prophecies  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Grod*s  people  is  for  the  coining  Lord— the  bride  waiting 
for  the  bridegroom  cries  *"  Come."  The  Apocalypse  is 
the  book  of  the  coming  One;  it  ends  with  the  cry  that 
the  coining  One  would  come  (comp.  verse  2D) ;  Imt  let 
those  who  thirst  for  His  coming  come  to  Him.  We 
may  draw  near  to  Him,  who  is  drawing  near  to  as : 
let  him  thai  thirsteth,  corns ;  let  him  that  wiU  take  tiu 
water  of  life  freely,  (Comp.  John  vii  37.)  "  The  power 
of  the  whole  gospel,"  says  Bengel,  "  concentraiee  itsdf 
in  this,  that  one  should  be  able  to  respond  to  this  Come» 
and  repeat  it  from  the  heart." 

(18-ft)  I  testify  unto  ev^ery  man  that  heareth.— 
Omit ''  For,**  and  read,  I  testify  to  every  one  thai  heare 
.  .  .  The  "I"  is  emphatic;  it  introduces  the  final 
warning ;  the  revelation  must  not  be  tampered  with. 
If  any  one  shall  have  added  to  them,  Ood  shaU  add  to 
him  the  plaaues  which  are  written  in  this  hook ;  and  tf 
anyone  shau  have  taken  away  from  the  words  of  the  hoiUf 
of  this  prophecy,  Ood  shall  take  away  his  fortion  from 
the  tree  of  life,  aful  out  of  the  holy  ciiy  which  are  writ- 
ten (or  printed)  in  this  book.  We  may  compare  Dent. 
iv.  2,  and  xii  32.  The  words  are  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  spirit  which  handles  rashly  or  deceitfully 
the  word  of  Qod;  which  adds  its  own  thoughts,  or 
makes  its  wishes  the  parent  of  its  intorpretations ; 
which  dilutes  the  force  of  its  warnings,  or  impoverishes 
the  fulness  of  its  promises.  The  ri^ht  of  continual 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  the  promise  of  verse  14; 
this  right  or  freedom  is  forfeitea  by  those  who  deal 
falsely  or  faithlessly  by  the  words  of  Christ  here.  In  a 
'minor  decree,  it  is  true  that  those  who  leave  this  book 
unstudied  and  nnprayed  over,  lose  much  spiritual  sus- 
tenance and  comfort.  How  much  more  ao  they  lose 
who  trifle  with  it,  ignore  its  spiritual  teachings,  and 
sin  against  the  laws  of  that  kinffdom  whose  progress  it 
so  vividly  portrays. 

(30)  He  which  testifieth  these  things  •  .  .— 
Bettor,  He  saith,  who  test^ieth  these  things.  Yea,  I  am 
coming  quickly.  We  have  here  the  final  witness ;  it  is 
in  the  words  of  the  faithful  and  true  witness  Himself. 
It  is  the  answer  to  the  repeated  cry,  "Come;*'  it  is 
the  warning  to  those  who  forget  Him ;  it  is  introdneed 
with  the  emphatic  yea !  "  Yea,  I  am  coming  quickly.'' 
The  answer  oreaks  forth  in  prayer  from  the  prophet*s 
lipB—Amen.  (We  must  omit  "  even  so  ")  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,    The  prophet  is  the  moathpieoe  of  the  Chordi; 
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Chap.  xxii.  20.  i^^S^  saith.  Surely  I  come 
The  final  wit-  quicklj.  Amen.  Eren  so, 
»e88.  come,  Lord  Jesus.    <»>  The 


muce  of   our  Lord  Jesus  ^v-  *VV  ,^^' 

rt'i    •  X     1.  'xv  11     The  final  bles- 

Cnnst    he    nvitn    you    all. 
Amen. 


sing. 


his  desire  is  one  with  the  desire  of  all  who  love  Christ's 
Appearing. 

(21)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  •  •  .— 
There  is  some  variety  of  reading  among  the  MSS.  We 
ought  probably  to  read,  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  he  with  aU  (or  else,  following  tiie  Sinaitic  MS., 
be  with  the  saints).  Amen,  In  any  case,  it  is  the  grace 
or  free  pardon  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  is  the  last 
-word  left  in  our  ears.  It  reminds  us  that  whatever 
be  the  dangers  or  difficulties,  the  a£9ictions  or  per- 
secutions which  have  been  pictured  in  the  book,  there 
is  strength  and  love  in  the  Lord ;  it  reminds  us  that 
whether  we  are  readers  or  interpreters  of  this  book, 
•or  whether  we  are  trying  to  cariy  out  its  teachings 
practically  in  daily  life,  our  power  and  wisdom  must 
come  from  Him.  The  testimonv  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Without  Him  it  had  not  been  written ; 
without  Him  it  cannot  be  understood ;  without  Him  it 
cannot  be  obeyed.  This  g^raoe  of  Christ  our  Lord,  for 
mind  and  heart  and  life,  the  writer  prays  may  rest 
with  those  who  read  this  Commentary,  tliat  they  may 
be  led  into  deeper  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  onr  life. 


The  writer  asks  the  reader  to  pray  that  this  grace  of 
Christ  may  rest  in  forgiveness  and  love  upon  him 
who  has  now  finished  his  task  of  commenting  on  this 
book,  whose  hidden  meanings  must  far  transcend  our 
knowledge  and  our  expectations.  May  He  (He  alone 
can)  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  shining  towers  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem ;  may  He  unseal  our  ears  to  hear 
the  heavenly  music  to  which  it  is  being  built ;  may  He 
bind  us  by  His  love  to  that  sweet  service  and  citizen- 
ship which  is  perfect  freedom,  and  bring  us  to  that 
spiritual  city  which  is  full  of  divine  enchantments — 

"  For  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems 
SavinflT  the  King ;  though  some  there  be  that  hold 
The  King  a  shaaow,  and  the  city  real ; 
Yet  take  then  heed  of  Him,  for,  so  thou  pass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  become 
A  thrall  to  His  enchantments,  for  the  King 
Will  bind  thee  by  Buch  vows  as  is  a  Bhame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  which 
No  num  can  keep ;  but  so  thou  dread  to  swear. 
Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 
Without  among  the  cattle  of  the  field. 
For,  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  boilt  for  ever." 
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EXCURSUS   ON   NOTES  TO   REVELATION. 


EXCURSUS  A:  THE  ANGELS  OP  THE  CHURCHES. 


Thb  most  usual  interpretation  regards  the  aneels  of  the 
churches  as  the  chief  ministers  or  presiding  elaers  of  the 
congregations.  This  interpretation  is  so  very  widely 
adopted  that  it  has  heen  mentioned  in  the  Notes ;  but 
the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  a  view 
which  can  be  considered  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  whatever  date  we  accept  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  at  least  strange  to  find  the  titles, "  elders  "  or 
"  bishops,"  which  were  in  common  use  exchanged  for  the 
doubtful  one  of  ''angel."  A  common  expknation  is 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  synagogue  staff,  where 
the  messenger  or  "angel  of  the  synagogue"  was  a 
recognised  office ;  but  the  transference  of  such  a  title  to 
any  office  in  the  Christian  Church  is  at  least  doubtful, 
ana  as  the  officer  so  styled  was  only  a  subordinate  in 
the  miagogue,  a  "clerk"  or  "precentor"  to  conduct 
the  devotions  of  the  worshipers,  it  becomes  very  im- 
probable that  such  a  term  or  title  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  presiding  elder  of  a  Christian 
Church.  Turning  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true  that 
the  word  "anffel"  is  used  in  a  higher  sense  (Hagg.  i.  13 ; 
Mai.  ii.  7),  oeing  employed  to  describe  the  messen- 
gers of  God;  but  the  usase  here  is  different.  "It  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  bishop  or  chief  pastor  should 
be  called  an  angel,  or  messenger  of  Gk>d,  or  of  Christ, 
but  he  would  hardly  be  styled  an  angel  of  the  church 
over  which  he  presides."  (Lij^tfoot,  Ejfnsile  to  the 
PhUippians,  p.  197,  note.)  Thus  the  mterpretation 
under  consideration  appears  scarcely  satisfactory. 

Others  have  thougnt  the  woid  ''angel"  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  individual  presiding  elder,  but  to 
the  whole  ministry  of  the  Cnurch,  treated  as  one. 
This  view,  though  in  some  senses  approaching  nearer 
to  the  truth,  can  hardly  be  sustained  without  con- 
siderable modification.  Others,  asain,  fall  back  upon 
Jewish  authorities,  and  see  in  the  angels  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  churches.  "  In  Daniel  every  nation 
has  its  ruling  angel;  and,  according  to  the  Rab- 
bins, an  angel  is  placed  over  every  people."  The 
angel,  then,  would  be  a  literal,  reid  an^l^  who  has  the 
guardianship  of  the  church  in  question.  In  popular 
thought,  then,  the  angel  would  be  one  of  the  good 
angeuc  beings  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  bear  up  the 
church  during  its  trials,  by  such  providential  ministries 
as  were  needed  and  ordered.  There  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  accepting  this  interpretation.  In  particular  the 
language  of  reouke  which  is  addressed  mrectly  to  the 
angel  himself — ^the  threatening  to  remove  his  candle- 
stick, for  example— sounds  meaningless. 

But  here  it  b  that  we  may  inq|uire  whether  the  angel 
of  a  particular  community,  nation,  or  people  is  to  oe 
understood  always  of  a  good  and  powerful  being  sent 
forth  by  the  Almighty  to  love  and  watch  over  it.  It  is 
believed  that  this  view  does  not  satisfy  the  case.  It  is 
certain  that  Daniel  represents  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations  as  opposed  to  each  other,  and  not  co-operating 
always  for  the  same  great  and  good  end.  "  The  prince 
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{gtuirdian  angel)  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood 
me,"  is  the  language  addressed  to  Daniel  by  him  whose 
face  was  like  lifirhtning  (Dan.  x.  13).  (Compare  ^so 
verses  20,  21,  ana  Dr.  Currey's  Notes  in  the  Speaker^s 
Commentary  on  these  passages.)  Such  passages  seem 
to  sugg^t  that  the  "angels"  are  the  powers  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  corresponding  to  the  peoples  or  commu- 
nities in  the  earthly ;  and  these  mav  be  on  the  side  of 
evil  or  of  good.  Next,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
action  of  these  angels  in  the  spiritual  sphere  seems  to- 
be  the  reflection  of  the  action  of  the  community  or 
people  in  the  earthly.  If  the  church  at  E^hesus  lia» 
left  its  first  love,  the  angel  b  spoken  of  as  sharing  the 
same  fault.  The  influences  seen  on  the  spiritual  side 
correspond  with  those  at  ^ork  in  the  actual  earthlj 
community.  The  angel  of  the  church  or  of  the  individou 
thus  becomes  their  manifestation  in  the  heavenly  sphere. 
For  all  our  life  is  thus  double;  our  actions  have  an 
earthly  meaning,  and  also  a  heavenlv ;  what  they  touch 
of  worldly  interests  gives  them  their  earthly  meaning,, 
what  they  touch  of  spiritual  welfare  is  their  heavenly 
meaning.  like  the  planets,  we  lie  half  in  shadow 
and  half  in  light:  from  the  earthly  side  the  world- 
meaning  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  light,  and  their 
spirituiu  value  or  force  is  only  dimlv  seen,  as  it  lies  in 
at  least  partial  shadow;  but  seen  from  the  heavenly 
side  the  position  is  reversed,  the  worldly  significance  of 
human  actions  is  cast  into  comparative  shade,  the 
actual  spiritual  influences  of  them  are  brought  into 
clear  lignt ;  and  it  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  our 
actions  which  reveals  what  we  are ;  in  this  is  concen- 
trated the  true  force  which  we  are  exerting.  Seen 
from  the  heavenly  side,  the  angel  of  our  life  mingles  in 
the  great  spiritual  war,  and  takes  its  part  as  a  com- 
batant there ;  while,  on  the  earthly  side,  we  are  seen 
canring  on  our  daily  occupations.  Measured  on  the 
earthly  side  the  balance  is  not  struck ;  there  is  in- 
consistency in  us ;  we  are  partlv  good  and  partly  bad. 
sometimes  helping,  sometimes  nindering  the  work  of 
Gk)d  on  earth,  as  we  judge ;  but  the  act^  resultant  of 
tiiese  inconsistent  powers  is  seen  in  the  heavenly 
sphere,  either  helping  or  thwarting  the  cause  of  gooo. 
Thus  are  we  double  combatants — in  the  world,  for  our 
livelihood,  for  our  ease,  for  our  advancement ;  in  the 
heavenly,  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  it  is  on  the  spiritoal 
side  that  we  lie  open  to  spiritual  influences;  here» 
where  our  true  self  is  seen  more  clearly  than  anywhere 
else,  are  the  appeals  to  our  better  nature,  as  we  Wf^ 
most  powerful ;  here.  He  who  holds  the  stars  in  ma 
right  nand,  makes  His  voice  to  be  heard  when  He 
addresses,  not  merely  the  church  or  the  individual,  bat 
the  angel  of  the  church;  here.  He  calls  them  to  see 
that  t&re  is  a  war  in  heaven,  in  which  all  are  com- 
batants, but  in  which  He  is  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  Here  too,  on  the  heavenly  side,  are  the 
wounds  of  the  spiritual  and  better  nature  more  plainly 
seen;  the  offence  or  blow  given  to  the  little  one  of 
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(^risir^ifi  dot  jieticed  on  the  earihly  side,  but  the  inner 
nature  is  wounded,  and  the  wound  is  seen  in  its  real 
dimensions  in  the  presence  of  God,  for  the  angel 
nature  beholds  Qod*s  face.  It  is  this  thought  which 
^yes  force  and  solemnity  to  our  Lord's  warning  (Matt. 
xnii  10). 

The  angel  of  the  church,  then,  would  be  the  spiritual 
personification  of  the  church ;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded from  this,  as  Zullig  does,  that  these  angels  are 
in  "  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself  nothinfi^  more  tlum  ima- 
g^inary  existences,"  or  reduce  the  angel  to  be  "  just  the 
community  or  diurch  itself."  It  is  no  more  the  church 
itself  than  the  *'star  "  is  the  same  as  the  candlestick. 
"  The  star  is  the  supra-sensual  counterpart,  the  heavenly 
representatiye ;  the  lamp,  the  earthly  realisation,  the 
outward  embodiment  '*  (Lightfoot,  ifpistle  to  the  Phir 
llppians,  p.  196).  The  angel  is  the  church  seen  in  its 
heavenly  representative,  and  seen,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  those  splendid  possibilities  which  are  hers  if 
she  holds  fast  by  Him  who  holds  fast  the  seven  stars. 

Space  forbids  any  treatment  of  the  wider  questions 
on  the  ministry  of  angels,  or  the  nature  ox  angelic 
beiuKs.  That  such  are  recognised  in  Scripture  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  nothing  written  above  is  designed 
to  militate  against  such  a  beuef ;  but  it  seems  weU  to 
remember  that  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  symbolical 
book,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  its  character  to  treat 
symbok  as  symbols.    The  forces  of  nature  are  God's 


messenms,  and  we  ma^  regard  them  as  truly  such, 
and  feel  that  the  expressions^'  the  aiu^el  of  the  waters," 
"the  angel  of  fire,^'  "the  angel  of  the  abyss,"  and 
80  forth,  are  designed  to  remind  us  that  aU  things 
serve  IQm,  and  are  ihe  ministers  of  Him,  to  do  £us 
pleasure ;  we  may  even  believe  that  the  various  forces 
of  nature,  so  little  reaUy  understood  by  us,  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  special  personal  messengers  of  God;  but 
there  is  nothing  m  the  imagery  of  the  oook  which  ne- 
cessarily demands  such  a  belief.  It  is,  moreover,  surely 
not  inappropriate  in  our  own  day  to  reassert  witii  some 
pertinacity  the  lofty  thoughts  of  ancient  belief  that 
winds  and  storms,  ocean  and  fire,  do  In  truth  belong  to 
Him  round  whom  are  the  clouds  and  darkness,  whose 
is  the  sea,  and  whose  hands  prepared  the  dry  land. 

On  the  literature  of  this  subject  see  Godet's  Studies 
on  the  New  Testament ;  SchafF,  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church ;  Ldghtf oot's  article  on  "  The  Christian  Minis- 
^  "  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  pp.  193->199 ; 
H!engstenberg's  lengthy  note  on  Jbtev.  i.  20 ;  Professor 
Mill^^'s  article,  "llie  Candlestick  and  the  Star," 
in  the  Emoositin-  of  September,  1878;  Gebhardt,  Der 
Lehrheariff  der  Apokalypse,  article  "  Die  Engel,"  p.  37, 
or  p.  36  in  the  English  translation  (2%e  Docmne  of  the 
iLpocaZvp^e)  published  by  Messrs.  Clark  in  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library.  Also  "  Excursus  on  Angelolo^  " 
in  the  Speaker* s  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  348 ;  article 
"  Angels  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 


EXCURSUS  B:    THE   WILD   BEAST. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
whole  Apocalypse  is  coloured  by  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  wild  beast.  The  book,  as  we  have  seen 
(see  InJbroduction),  is  one  of  hope,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
warning;  not  without  a  struggle  would  the  foe  be 
driven  from  the  earth  where  ne  had  usurped  power 
for  so  long.  The  devil  is  cast  down— in  the  higher, 
heavenly  sphere  he  is  regarded  as  a  fallen  and  defeated 
enemy ;  but  this  conflict  has  its  counterpart  on  the 
arena  of  the  world.  The  Apocalypse  gives  us  in 
symbol  some  features  of  this  conflict.  It  shows  four 
powers  of  evil :  the  dragon,  the  first  and  second  wild 
beasts,  and  Babylon  the  harlot  It  is  with  the  beast 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  one  or  two  remarks  on 
this  family  of  evil  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

I.  The  Family  of  Evil. 

(1)  The  four  antagonists  of  good  are  related  to  one 
another.  The  resemblance  between  the  dragon  and 
the  wild  beast  (comp.  Rev.  xiL  3;  xiii.  1;  xviL 
S,  7,  10)  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed  over;  it  seems 
designed  to  show  us  that  the  same  principle  and  spirit 
of  evil  is  at  work  in  both.  Again,  the  way  in  wnich 
the  first  wild  beast  gives  place  to  the  second  wild  beast, 
or  false  prophet  (comp.  chaps,  xiii.  11, 12;  xvi.  13;  xix. 
20;  XX.  10),  and  yet  retains  its  ascendency  (comp.  chap, 
xiii.  14—17)  makes  plain  the  close  connection  between 
them ;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  harlot,  riding 
on  the  scarlet -coloured  oeast  (chap.  xvii.  3),  completes 
the  chain  of  association  between  them.  The  same  prin- 
eiples  and  spirit  of  evil  make  themselves  manifest  in 
different  spheres. 

(2)  The  four  antagonists  of  good  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  four  corresponding  manifestations  of  good. 
For  every  power  of  good  there  is  an  analogous  power 
of  evil.  If  on  the  side  of  good  we  have  the  three  Per- 
sons of  the  blessed  Trinity — the  Throned  One,  the  Lamb, 
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and  the  Holy  Spirit— besides  the  Church,  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  we  have  on  the 
side  of  evil — the  dragon,  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  as 
a  sort  of  trinity  of  evil — besides  the  harloC  Babylon. 
The  dra^^on  being  a  kind  of  anti-God ;  the  wild  beast,  an 
anti-Chnst;  the  false  prophet,  an  anti-Spirit;  the  Baby- 
lon, an  anti-Church.  The  minor  features  m  the  same  way 
correspond :  the  true  Christ  died  and  rose  again ;  the 
anti-Cnrist,  the  wild  beast,  was  wounded  unto  aeath,  but 
his  deadly  wound  was  healed.  The  crucified  Christ 
was  exalted  to  be  Prince  and  Saviour,  and  the  out- 
poured Spirit  upon  the  Church  glorified  Him  by  taking 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  the 
disciples,  ana  by  convincing  the  world  of  sin  because 
Christ  went  to  the  Father ;  the  second  beast,  or  false 
prophet,  works  wonders,  causes  an  image  of  the  first 
wild  beast  to  be  made  and  worshipped.  The  followers 
of  the  Lamb  are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise; 
the  worshippers  of  the  wild  beast  receive  from  the 
false  prophet  the  mark  of  the  beast.  (See  chap,  xiii 
throughout.)  It  is  desirable  to  keep  these  lines  of 
parody  and  correspondent  antagonism  m  mind. 

n.  The  Wild  Beast— or  Antiohrist.— It  is  with 
the  beast  that  we  are  concerned  in  this  Excwrsus ; 
but  we  cannot  altogether  dissociato  the  first  beast  from, 
the  second,  though  their  work  is  diverse. 

(1)  The  first  wild  beast  is  clearly  to  be  connected 
with  the  vision  of  Dan.  vii.  2 — 7;  the  identification 
of  the  beast  described  by  Daniel  with  four  great 
empires  b  unquestionable :  it  is  hardly  our  purpose  to 
inquire  whether  the  four  empires  are  ^bylonia,  Medo> 
Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome;  or  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Greece:  the  former,  which  is  the  more 
ancient  opinion,  appears  the  more  probable ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  remember  that  these  four  beasts  represent 
four  great  world-powers.    St.  John  saw  rising  out  of 
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tae  sea  (comp.  Dan.  Tii.  2),  not  seven  diverse  beasts, 
but  one  seven-headed  beast.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  to  the  earlj  Christians  Pagan  and  Imperial  Konie 
was  the  one  ereat  world-power  whose  shadow  darkened 
the  earth,  and  that  a  seven-headed  monster  might  well 
depict  this  Pagan  Borne,  as  a  four-headed  beast  had 
represented  to  Daniel  an  earlier  empire  (Greece  or 
Persia);  and  the  wild  beast  of  Bev.  ziii.  from  one 
aspect  undoubtedly  represents  this  great  tyrant  power; 
but  it  seems  to  tne  present  writer  that  the  genius  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  concentration ;  that  which  to  earlier 
prophets  was  seen  in  detail  is  to  the  Christian  seer 
grouped.  Daniel  saw  four  beasta  rising  one  after 
another;  Si  John  saw  one  wild  beast,  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  early,  present,  and  future  manifestations  of 
that  world-empire  which  has  ever  been  hostile  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom.  Two  reasons  may  be  noticed ;  one 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  other  from  Bevelation. 
This  concentration  of  different  world-powers  into  one 
representative  bodywas  not  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the 
earlier  prophet.  l)aniel  relates  the  vision  in  which  the 
diverse  monarchies  of  the  world  were  represented  as 
one  huge  human  fig^ure  cast  out  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron  (Dan  ii.  31-^9) ;  the  diverse  powers  were  thus 
seen  as  one,  and  the  little  stone,  which  represented  the 
true  spiritual  kingdom,  in  smiting  upon  one,  caused  the 
whole  image  to  fall  The  world-longdoms  were  thus 
seen  in  prophetic  vision  as  one  great  HjB^e-lon^  world- 
power,  whidi  must  be  smitten  by  Christ's  kmgdom. 
The  Book  of  Bevelation  also  g^ves  us  a  hint  that  the 
seven-fold  aspect  of  the  wild  beast  must  not  be  ffiven 
too  limited  or  too  local  an  interpretation.  The  wild  beast, 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  crowns,  is  in  these  features 
reproducing  the  appearance  of  the  red  dragon,  who  is 
also  represented  as  naving  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
(Comp.  Bev.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  ij  Now  the  dragon  is  surely  the 
type  of  the  great  arch-enemy  the  Devil — the  Anti-Crod; 
the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  denote  that  he  is  the 
prince  of  this  world,  who  has  more  or  less  animated 
the  successive  great  world-powers  bv  hostility  to 
righteousness;  the  empires  of  the  world  have  been  his 
in  BO  far  as  they  have  oeen  founded  on  force,  or  fraud, 
oppression,  or  unholiness.  When,  then,  the  seven-headed 
wud  beast  rises  from  the  sea,  must  we  not  see  in  the 
seven  heads  tiie  counterpart  of  those  which  the  dragon 
bore  P  The  dragon  carries  those  seven  heads  as  he  is 
the  great  spiritual  prince  of  this  world,  the  one 
who  IS  practically  worahipped  in  all  mere  world-made 
empires.  The  wild  beast  carries  these  seven  heads 
because  he  is  the  great  representative  of  all  these 
world-powers  themselves,  and  what  may  give  almost 
certaintjT  to  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  the  wild 
beast  unites  in  himseli  the  appearances  of  leopard,  bear, 
and  lion,  which  were  the  emblems  employed  oy  Daniel 
to  represent  earlier  monarchies.  Actually  at  the  mo- 
ment St.  John  saw  the  vision  the  wild  beast  was  to 
him  Bome,  because  through  Bome  the  great  world- 
empire  was  then  working.  The  seven  heads  might 
also  look  like  types  of  successive  emperors ;  but  the 
more  important,  because  age-Ion^  reading  of  the  vision 
sets  before  us  the  concentration  m  one  great  monstrous 
wild  beast  of  all  those  powers.  Powers  which  were 
diverse  and  even  politically  hostile  were  yet  ethically 
one  power  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rurhteousness  and  peace,  of  purity  and  true  godliness. 
G[%e  first  wild  beast,  then,  becomes  the  symbol  of  con- 
federated and  age-long  world-powers. 

(2^  The  second  wild  beast  is  allied  with  the  first.  His 
origin  is  not  of  God,  he  is  of  the  earth :  he  is  more 
peaceable  in  his  appearance  than  the  first  beast,  but 


his  speech  bewrays  him ;  the  dragon- voice  is  his,  and 
he  revives  the  worship  of  the  first  wild  beast.    In  him, 
therefore,  are  combined  the  powers  of  the  dragon  and 
the  first  wild  beast.    Yet  he  yields  homage  to  existing 
order :  unlike  the  first  wild  beast,  which  rises  out  of  an 
ocean  of  disorder  and  tumult,  he  springs  out  of  the  earth. 
He  assumes' in  part,  also,  a  Christian  appearance :  he  is  as 
a  lamb.    These  features  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  power 
not  wholly  irreligious — ^indeed,  in  some  features  Chris- 
tian, yet  practically  Pagan :  observing  order,  yet  arro- 
gant ;  a  second  power  resembling  the  £st,  yet  possessiiig 
a  more  specious  appearance  to  mankind.    It  is  on  this 
second  ^d  beast  tnat  the  seer  bids  us  fasten  our  more 
marked  attention.    It  is  this  second  wild  beast  who 
deceives  by  false  wonders  and  false  worship,  and  intro- 
duces a  greai  and  grinding  tyranny.     It  is  this  second 
wild  beast  to  whom  is  attributed  the  mysterious  number 
6&6.    It  is  well  now  to  turn  back  to  earlier  writings. 
In  Dan.  vii.  we  read  of  a  "little  horn,"  and  in  tne 
description  there  we  find  much  that  is  parallel  with  the 
description  here.    (Comp.  Dan.  vii.  8  with  Bev.  xiii.  5; 
Dan.  vii.  21  with  Bev.  xiii.  7.)    This  "little  horn"  of 
Daniel  has  been  identified  (comp.  ExeurstM  on  Inter- 
pretaMon  of  2  Thess.  ii.  3—12)  with  the  "  Man  of  Sin  " 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).    Some  think 
that  the  little  horn  of  Dan.  vii.  is  identical  with  the 
horn  of  chap.  viii.     Into  this  question  we  have  not 
space  to  enter :  it  will  be  enough  here  to  keep  in  mind 
that  St.  Paul  looked  for  the  manifestation  ox  an  Anti- 
christ, a  Man  of  Sin,  whose  ^pe  in  all  likelihood  he 
found  in  the  little  horn  of  Dan.  vii.;   and  that  the 
picture  of  the  Antichrist  painted  by  St.  Paul  is  that  of 
a  power  not  professedly  irreligious,  but  yet  claiming 
from  mankina  the  homage  due  to  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 
This  seems  quite  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  <^ 
the  second  wild  beast,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
described  (Bev.  xvi.  13;  xix.  20;  xx.  10)  as  the  "false 
prophet."    We  may,  then,  take  the  second  wild  beast 
as  the  picture  of  a  power,  cultured,  quasi-religious, 
borrowing  much  from  Christianity,  yet  built  upon  anti- 
Christian  principles,  and  animatea  by  an  anti-Christian 
spirit. 

(3)  The  identification  of  the  Wild  Beast,  False  Pro- 
phet, or  Antichrist. — "  Te  have  heard  that  Antichrist 
shall  come  "  (1  John  ii.  18).  This  is  St.  John's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wide-spread  belief  that  a  great  falling 
away  should  precede  the  coming  of  Christ.  Here  he  is 
at  one  with  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  St.  John's  thought  that  he  should  remind  his  hearers 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  was  abroad  already,  and 
that  in  a  present  antagonism  to  this  spirit  lay  true 
Christian  duty :  accordingly,  he  indicates  in  more  tlian 
one  place  what  were  some  features  of  tiie  anti- Christian 
spirit  (1  John  ii.  22 ;  iv.  1 — 3).  It  b  also  significant 
that  he  uses  the  phrase  "  false  prophet,"  reminding  us 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  identifies,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  wild  beast,  or  Antichrist,  with  the  false  prophet. 
St.  John  thus  appears  to  regard  the  spirits  and  false 
prophets  abroad  in  his  day  as  at  least  anticipations 
of  the  great  future  Antichrist  and  false  prophet 
Actually  there  were  Antichrists  then  in  the  world; 
but  in  the  prophetic  ideal  all  these  were  as  one  great 
Antichrist.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  the  scattered 
spirits  grew  into  one  great  representative  opponent-* 
tne  wild  beast,  the  false  prophet.  Is  there,  then,  no 
personal  Antichrist  P  It  has  been  ably  argued  (see 
mDcursus  on  Prophecy  of  2  Thess.  ii.)  that  the  Man  of 
Sin  must  be  an  inoiviiliuu.  There  are  certain  expressions 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  single  person — notably  the 
remarkable  use  of  the  masculine  gender  when  the  wild 
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bea8t  is  referred  to  (see  Rev.  ziii.  5) :  but  it  seems  more 
GOUBOiiant  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse  to  re- 
gard the  wild  beast  as  the  figurative  embodiment  of  the 
false,  seductiye,  anti-Christian  principle  and  spirit, which 
belongs  to  more  a^es  than  one,  which  reyeals  itself  in 
diverse  aspects,  and  yet  always  manifests  the  same  hos- 
tility to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  view  denies  a  personal  Antichrist.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  view  to 
note  that  the  wild-beast  spirit  has  often  culminated  in 
an  individual :  the  typical  forecasts  of  Antichrist  have 
often  been  individuals.  Antiochus  Epi^hanes,  Herod, 
Nero,  miffht  fairly  be  rewded  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  ungodly  spirit.  Similarly,  in  later  ages,  it  is  not 
to  be  wonderea  at  that  holy,  Christ-taught  men,  groan- 
ing for  the  sorrows  of  the  world  and  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  saw  in  many  who  occupied  the  Papal  chair 
the  very  representatives  of  the  false  prophet,  the 
Antichrist.  I^ot  more  need  it  surprise  us  to  find  the 
same  thought  passiuff  through  men's  minds  when  pre- 
tensions, mich  woula  be  rimculous  if  they  were  not 
blasphemous,  have  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  till  the  Church  becomes  a  parody  rather 
than  a  witness  of  divine  truths.  It  folfows  that  the 
view  here  maintained  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  future  personal  Antichrist,  in  whom  tne  typical 
features  shall  yet  find  clearer  and  fuller  manifestation 
than  in  any  previous  age.  But  though  all  this  may  be, 
and  thougn  godly  men  tell  us  that  all  these  things 
must  be,  it  appears  to  the  writer  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant to  notice  the  principles  which  may  constitute  the 
Antichrist  in  eveij  age :  the  denial  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (1  John  ii.  22),  the  denial  of  the  Mediator  and 
Incarnate  God  (1  John  iv.  2,  3),  the  arrogant  claim  of 
divine  honours,  the  specious  resemblance  to  Him  who 
is  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  the  disregard  of  sacred  ties 
(2  Thess.  ii.  10 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3),  the  possession  of  won- 
derful power  and  culture  (Rev.  nii.  11^-14).     The 


spirit  which  is  depicted  is  one  which  might  well  develop 
out  of  the  elements  around  us.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  rankest  materialism  allying  itself 
with  a  gorgeous  ritual — ^to  see  the  high  priests  of  science 
acquiescing  in  the  most  elaborate  of  ecolesiasticisms, 
and  the  agnostic  in  creed  becoming  a  ceremonialist  in 
worship,  till  the  satire  should  be  only  too  sadly  true, 
"I  found  plenty  of  worahippers,  but  no  God."  We 
should  then  have  every  element  in  human  nature 
allowed  its  nutriment — ^for  the  mind,  science ;  for  the 
emotions,  worship;  for  the  conduct,  direction.  The 
tripartite  nature  of  man  would  be  thus  provided  for, 
but  the  unity  of  his  manhood  would  be  at  an  end — ^for 
the  worship  would  be  unintelliffent,  the  moral  tone 
lifeless,  because  deprived  of  the  vital  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  the  intellect  uninspired,  because 
gooless.  Such  an  a^  would  be  the  reign  of  that  climax 
of  anti-Christian  spirit  which  is  the  perfection  of  man's 
powers  without  God,  foreshadowed  by  the  mysterious 
number  666,  which  is  seeming  exaltation  of  all  human 
powers,  but  which  is  in  truth  their  degradation  and 
their  discord. 

m.  The  Number  of  the  Beast.— It  would  serve 
but  little  purpose  to  recapitulate  the  various  solutions 
of  the  number  of  the  Beast.  An  account  of  them  will 
be  found  in  Elliott  (vol.  iii.).  The  chief  solutions  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  Notes.  The  most  ancient,  and 
perhaps  most  general,  solution  sees  in  the  number  the 
equivalent  of  LcUeino8,  Others  see  in  it  the  numerical 
equivalent  of  .one  of  the  Roman  emperors:  Nero,  advo- 
cated by  Renan ;  Otho,  advocated  by  an  Italian  writer, 
who  accounts  for  the  reading,  "  616  '^  instead  of  "  666," 
by  the  alteration  made  by  a  copyist  to  suit  the  name 
01  another  emperor,  Caligula:  Totof  icaio'ap— 616.  None 
of  these  numerical  solutions  appears  to  the  writer  ade- 

auate  to  the  whole  dei>th  of  the  seer's  meaning,  though 
tiey  may  be  included  in  the  significanoe  of  the  symbol. 
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the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedgk.  M.A.  The 
Women  of  the  Bible.— V.  Miriam. 

Monthly  Contribntlons. 

The  Monthly  Reporter  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Soolety. 


Cassell  A  ComAany,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


A    Record   of  Loving    Labour 
amongst  the  Lost  Little  Ones. 

one  penny   MONTHLY. 

The  Christian  Worker. 

Edited  by  Leonard  K.  Shaw.  Tbc 
August  Number  now  ready. 

Cassell  A'  Com/kmy,  Limited,  London. 


IVtekly,  price  One  tenity. 
THE 

Children's  Own  Paper. 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Voung 
People,  of  entertaining  Stories  awi 
Anecdotes,  a    large    portion   being 
contributed  by  Children. 
Cassell  A  Comfamy,  Limited,  Lond^*' 


Cassell  &  Company.  Limited.  Bei.lb  Sauvage  Works,  Londov,  E.G. 
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